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Small  Holdings. 


Ordered, — [^Friday,  1 5th  March  1889]  : — That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  facilities  which  exist  for  the  creation  of  Small  Holdings  in  Land  in  Great  Britain ;  whether, 
either  in  connection  with  an  improved  system  of  Local  Government  or  otherwise,  those  facilities 
may  be  extended  ;  whether,  in  recent  years,  there  has  been  any  diminution  in  the  number  of  &nall 
Owners  and  Cultivators  of  Land ;  and  whether  there  is  any  evidence  to  show  that  such  diminution 
is  due  to  legislation. 

That  the  Committee  do  consist  of  Seventeen  Members. 


Committee  nominated  of— 

Sir  Edward  Birkbeck. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Sir  George  CampbeU. 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Chaplin. 

Mr.  Cobb. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings* 

Viscount  Curzon. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 


Sir  William  Hart  Dyke. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

Mr.  Compton  Lawrance. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

Mr.  James  William  Lowtber. 

Mr.  HaUey  Stewart 

Mr.  Angus  Sutherland. 


That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 
That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 

Ordered, — [^Thursday,  2nd  May  1889]  : — That  Mr.  Ccbb  be  discharged  from  the  Committee. 
That  Mr.  Seale-Hayne  be  added  to  the  Committee. 


REPORT p.   iii 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE p,   iv 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE p.     1 

APPENDIX p.495 
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ja    E    P    0    K    T^ 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Facilities  which  exist  for 
the  creation  of  Small  Holdings  in  IjAnd  in  Great  Britain;  whether,  either 
in  connection  with  an  improved  System  of  Local  Government  or  otherwise, 
ttiose  Facilities  may  be  extended ;  whether,  in  recent  years,  there  has  been  any 
diminution  in  the  number  of  Small  Owners  and  Cultivators  of  Land; 
and  whether  there  is  any  evidence  to  show  that  such  diminution  is  due  to 
l^islation : HavbI  agreed  to  the  following  REPORT  : — 

Your  Committee  have  taken  evidence  upon  the  matters  referred  to  them ;  but,  as  it 
will  not  be  in  their  power  to  make  a  full  Report  in  the  present  Session,  they  have  agreed 
to  report  the  Evidence  already  taken,  with  an  Appendix,  and  to  recommend  that  a 
ComnEiittee  on  the  same  subject  should  be  appointed  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament. 

9  Auffust  1889. 
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PROCEEDINGS    OF   THE    COMMITTEE, 


Tuesday,  26th  March  1889. 


HEMBEBS  PBE8BNT  : 


Sir  Edward  Blrkbeck. 

Sir  George  Campbell.  ^ 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Cobb. 

Mr.  Jeese  Collings. 

Viscount  Curzon. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 


Sir  WiUiam  Hart  Dyke. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

Mr.  James  William  Lowther. 

Mr.  Hallej  Stewart. 

Mr.  Angus  Sutherland. 


Mr.  Joseph  Chambeblaik  was  called  to  the  Chair. 
The  Committee  deliberated. 

[AdjoAmed  till  Friday,  the  5th  April,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  5th  April  1889. 

HEHBEB8  PBESENT  : 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Chaplin« 

Mr.  Cobb. 

Mr.  Thomas  EUis. 

Mr.  James  WiUiam  Lowther. 

Mr.  Angus  Sutherland. 

Mr.  Jesse  CoUings,  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  was  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Sir  George  CampbeU. 
Mr.  Jesse  Collmgs. 
Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 


Tuesday,  9th  April  1889. 


MEHBEBS  PBESENT: 

Mr,  Joseph  Chambeblain  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  George  Campbell. 

Mr.  Cobb. 

Viscount  Curzon. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

Mr.  James  William  Lowther. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 

Mr.  Arthur  Arnold  was  examined. 


Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Sir  William  Hart  Dyke. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

Mr.  Chaplin. 

Sir  Edward  Birkbeck. 

Mr.  Angus  Sutherland. 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  30th  April,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Tuesday.  30M  April  1889. 


MEMBEBS  PBESENT  : 


Mr.  Joseph  Chambeblain  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Edward  Birkbeck. 

Idr.  Broadhnrst. 

Sir  George  CampbelL 

Mr.  Chaplin. 

Mr.  Cobb. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

Viscount  Curzon. 


Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

Mr.  James  William  Lowther. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

Mr.  Angus  Sutherland. 


Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  was  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Fridajfy  3rd  May  1889. 


MEMBEBS   PBESENT: 


Mr.  Joseph  Chambeblain  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  Chaplin. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

Viscount  Curzon. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

Mr.  James  William  Lowther. 


Mr.  Llwellyn. 
Sir  Edward  Birkbeck. 
Mr.  Halley  Stewart* 
Mr.  Seale-Hayne. 
Mr.  Angus  Sutherland. 
Mr.  Compton  Lawrance. 


Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  was  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday y  7th  May  1889. 


members  PBESENT : 


Mr.  Joseph  Chambeblain  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Broadhurst. 
Sir  George  CampbeU. 
Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 
Mr.  Chaplin. 
Viscount  Curzon. 
Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 
Sir  William  Hart  Dyke. 
Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 


Mr.  Seale-Hayne. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

Mr.  James  William  Lowther. 

Mr.  Compton  Lawrance. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 

Mr.  Angus  Sutherland* 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 


Mr.  Albert  Pell  and  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  (a  Member  of  the  Committee),  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Friday,  HUkMay  1869. 


KEMBKBS  PRBBXirr: 


Mr.  Joseph  CHAaiBKRLAiN  in  the  Cluiu*. 


Sir  Edward  Birkbeok. 
Mr.  Broadhurst. 
Sir  George  Campbell. 
Mr.  Chaplin. 
Mr.  Jesse  CoUings. 
Viscount  Curzon. 
Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 
Sir  Charles  Dalrjmple. 


Sir  Walter  Foeter. 

Mr.  Seale-Hayne. 

Mr.  Compton  Lawranoe. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

Mr.  James  William  Lowther. 

Mr.  Hallej  Stewart. 

Mr.  Angus  Sutherland. 


The  Lord  iVantage  (attending  by  permission  of  the   House  of  Lords)  and  Mr.  James  Warraek^ 
weoe  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  \bth  May  1889. 


HEMBEB8   PRESENT: 


Mr,  Joseph  Chambeblain  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Edward  Birkbeck. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings. 

Viscount  Curzon. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 


Mr.  Seale-Hayne. 

Mr.  Compton  Lawrance. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

Mr.  James  William  Lowther. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart 

Mr.  Angus  Sutherland. 


The  Reverend  Horace  Charles  Ripley^  Mr.  Walter  Dalton^  and  Mr.  Alfred  de  Bock  Pbrter^  were 
examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  \7th  May  1889. 


membebs  pbesent: 


Mr.  Joseph  Chambeblain  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Edward  Birkbeck. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

Mr.  Chaplin. 

Mr.  Jesse  CoUings. 

Viscount  Curzon. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 


Sir  Walter  Foster. 

Mr.  Compton  Lawrance. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

Mr.  James  William  Lowther. 

Mr.  Seale-Hayne. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 

Mr.  Angus  Sutherland. 


Mr.  William  Holman,  Mr.  John  Standring,  Mr.  Getn^ge  Wimpenny,  and  Mr.  WUUam  Gibbo9u, 
were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Wednesdojf,  22iMf  May  1889. 


MEMBEB8   PRESENT: 

Mr.  Joseph  Chahbeblain  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  George  Campbell. 
Sir  Charles  Dabymple. 
Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 
Sir  Walter  Poster. 
Mr.  Compton  Lawrance. 


Mr.  Llewellyn. 

Mr.  James  William  Lowther. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 

Mr.  Angus  Sutherland.  • 


Mr.  JElicLs  PitU  Squarey  and  Mr.  Price  Hughes  were  examined. 


[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Fnday,  24th  May  1889. 


MEMBEBS   PBESENT  : 

Mr.  Joseph  Chahbeblain  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Edward  Birkbeck. 

Mr.  Broadhjurst* 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

Mr,  Chaplin. 

Viscount  Curzon. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 


Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

Mr.  James  William  Lowther. 

Mr.  Seale-Hayne. 

Mr.  Angus  Sutherland. 


3fr.  Arthur  C.  Humphrey x  Owen  and  Mr.  'Thomas  Jones  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Wednesday y  29th  May  1889. 


MEMBEBS   PRESENT 


Mr.  Broadhurst. 
Sir  Edward  Birkbeck. 
Sir  George  Campbell. 
Mr.  Jesse  CoUings. 
Sir  Walter  Foster.     ' 


Mr.  Llewellyn. 

Mr.  Compton  Lawrance. 

Mr.  James  William  Lowlier. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 


In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Compton  Lawrance  was  called  to  the  Chair. 
Af  ajor  Patrick  George  Craigie  was  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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JVWoy,  3lst  May  1889. 


MBMBEBS   PUESENT: 

Mr.  Joseph  Chjimberlaik  in  the  Ch^r. 


Sir  Edward  Birkbeck. 

Sir  George  Canipbell. 

Mr.  Jesse  CoUings. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

Mr.  James  William  Lowther. 


Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 
Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 
Mr.  Angus  Sutherland. 
Mr.  SeaJe-flayne. 


Mr.  Charles  Bidwell  and  Mr.  Edmund  Beck  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday,  19th  June,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Wednesday y  19M  June  1889. 


HEMBEBS   PBE8ENT  : 


Mr.  Joseph  Chambeblain  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Broadhurst. 
Sir  George  Campbell. 
Mr.  Jesse  CoUings. 
Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 
Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 


Mr.  Llewellyn. 

Mr.  James  William  Lowther. 

Mr.  Compton  Lawrance. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 

Mr.  Seale-Hayne. 


Mr.  /.  Theodore  Dodd  and  Mr.  Sampton  Morgan  were  examined. 
The  Committee  deliberated. 


[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  2\st  June  1889. 


MEMBERS  present: 


Mr.  JosephJChamberlain  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Edward  Birkbeck. 
Sir  George  Campbell. 
Mr.  Jesse  CoUings. 
Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 
Mr.  Thomas  ElUs. 


Mr.  Seale-Hayne. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

Mr.  James  William  Lowther. 

Mr.  HaUey  Stewart. 

Mr.  Compton  Lawrance. 


Mr.  Charles  Alan  Fyffe  and  Mr.  Henry  Herbert  Smith  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Wednesday y  26th  June  1889. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Edward  Birkbeck. 
Mr.  Broadhurst. 
Sir  George  Campbell. 
IMr.  Jesse  Collings. 
Sir  Charles  Dalyrmple. 
Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 


Mr.  Seale-Havne. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

Mr.  Compton  Lawrance. 

Mr.  Angus  Sutherland. 

Mr.  James  William  Lowther. 


The  Rev.  JEbenezer  Littleton,  Mr.  William  Robertson^  and  Mr.  George  Johnson^  were  examined. 

The  Coxnmittee  deliberated. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock., 


Friday,  28M  June  1889. 


MEMBEKS  PRESENT: 

Mr.  Joseph  Chambeklain  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Chaplin. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

Mr.  James  William  Lowther. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

Mt.  Frederick  Punchard,  Mr.  Thomas  Riffbt/,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Alfred  Smithy  were  examined. 


Sir  Walter  Poster. 
Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 
Viscount  Curzon. 
Mr.  Seale-Hayne. 


[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  3rd  July  1889. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Mr,  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

Mr.  James  William  Lowther. 

Mr.  Seale-Hayne. 


Mr.  Angus  Sutherland. 
Sir  Edward  Birkbeck. 
Mr.  Chaplin. 
Viscount  Curzon. 
Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 


In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Mr.  James  William  Lowther  was  called  to  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  Samuel  Benjamin  Large  Druce,  was  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Friday,  5th  July  1889. 


MEMBSBS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

Mr.  James  William  Lowther. 

Mr.  Seale-Hayne. 


Mr.  Halley  Stewart, 
Mr.  Aogns  Sutherland. 
Viscount  Curzon. 
Sir  Walter  Foster, 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 


In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Mr.  James  William  Lowther  was  called  to  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  Richard  Burdon  Haldane  (a  Member  of  the  House)  was  examined. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

Mr.  John  Mac  Gilchrist  Boss  was  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  lOth  July  1889. 


members  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Broadhurst 
Sir  George  Campbell. 
Mr.  Jeese  Collings. 
Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Compton  Lawrance. 


Mr.  Seale*Hayne. 
Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 
Viscount  Curzon. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  Angus  Sutherland. 


Mr.  Bobert  Threshie  Beid  (a  Member  of  the  House)  and  Sir  George  Campbell  (a  Member  of  the 
Committee)  were  examined. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

Motion  made,  and   Question  proposed,  **  That  Mr.  Percival  Birkett  be  summoned  to  ^Te 
CTidence  before  the  Committee  ** — (^Sir  Walter  Foster). — Question  put. — The  Committee  divided: 


Ayes,  5. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 
Sir  George  CampbelL 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Seale-Hayne. 
Mr.  Angus  Sutherland. 


Noes,  3. 

Mr.  Jesse  CoUings. 
Mr.  Compton  Lawrance. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 


[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock* 


Friday,  I2th  July  1889. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Edward  Birkbeck. 

Sir  George  CampbelL 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

Mr.  James  William  Lowther. 


Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 

Mr.  Seale-Hayne. 

Mr.  Compton  Lawrance. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Mr.  Chaplin. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 


Sir  Henry  Longley,  K.O.B.,  and  Mr.  Percival  Birkett  were  examined. 


[Adjourned  till  Friday  the  26th  July,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Friday,  26fA  July  1889. 


MEMBEHS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Joseph  Chambeblain  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Edward  Birkbeck. 

Mr.  Broadhurst 

Sir  Georffe  CampbelL 

Sir  Charles  Daliyinple. 

Sir  William  Hart  Dyke. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

Mr.  James  William  Lowther. 


Mr.  Seale-Hayne. 

Mr.  Chaplin. 

Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings. 

Viscount  Curzon. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 

Mr.  Compfcon  Lawrance. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 


The  Committee  deliberated. 


[Adjourned  till  Friday,  9th  August,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  9th  August  1889. 


MEMBEBS   PBE8ENT: 

Mr.  Joseph  Chambeblain  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  George  CampbelL 
Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings. 
Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 
Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 


Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  Seale-Ilayne. 
Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 
Mr.  Angus  Sutherland. 


Mr.  William  Alexander^  Mr.  Robert  Duncan,  and  Mr.  Griffith  Jones,  were  examined. 


D-RAFT  REPORT,  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  read  the  first  time,  as  follows : — 

^^  Your  Committee  have  taken  evidence  upon  the  matters  referred  to  them ;  but,  as  it  will  not  be 
in  their  power  to  make  a  full  Report  in  the  present  Session,  they  have  agreed  to  report  the  Evidence 
already  taken,  with  an  Appendix,  and  to  recommend  that  a  Committee  on  the  same  subject  should 
be  appointed  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament.'' 

jyRAWT  RfiPOBT,  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  read  a  second  time,  and  agreed  to. 
Ordered^  To  Report,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  and  an  Appendix. 
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Mr.  Albert  Pell    -        .        - 

Gentleman         ... 

Northampton 

1 

^ 

1     6    9 

1    6    9 

The  Rev.  H.  C.  Ripley 

Clergyman          -        .        - 

Witney 

1 

1    1     - 

1  —    7 

2    17 

Mr.  Walter  Dalton      - 

Labourer  -        -        -        - 

Witney 

1 

-    6    - 

-  18    7 

1     S     7 

Mr.  WiUiam  Holman  - 

Bricklayer 

Rugby 

2 

1 

-17    9 

1  17    9 

Mr.  WilUam  Gibbons  - 

Bootmaker 

Wellingborough   - 

1 

-  10    - 

-  10    7 

1     -     7 

Mr.  George  Wimpenny 

La1>ourer    -        -        -        - 

Delamere     - 

3 

1     1     - 

1     8    1 

2    9     1 

Mr.  John  Standring     - 

Farmer  and  Hay  Dealer     - 

Doncaster    - 

3 

1  10    - 

1    9  11 

2  19  11 

Mr.  John  Standring*   - 

Farmer  and  Hay  Dealer     • 

Doncaster    - 

S 

-  16    - 

- 

-  16    - 

Mr.  Price  H.  Hughes  - 

Tradesman         ... 

Towyn 

3 

2    6- 

1  18    6 

4    3     5 

Mr.  Arthur  C.  Humphreys- 
Owen. 

Gentleman         ... 

Garthroyl     - 

2 

2    2- 

2     2- 

Mr.  Thomas  Jones 

Farmer      .        -        -        - 

Corwen 

3 

2    6    . 

2    4    3 

4    9    3 

Mr.  Edmund  Beck       - 

Agent        .... 

Lynn-  . 

3 

2    5- 

1     1     1 

3    6    1 

Mr.  George  Johnson     - 

Small  Holder     - 

Long  Sutton 

3 

1  10    - 

-  18    3 

2    8    3 

Mr.  Thomas  Rigby      - 

Farmer      -        -        -        - 

Warrington  - 

1 

-  16    - 

-    6    - 

1    1    - 

Mr.  Joseph  Alfred  Sniith      - 

Gentleman 

Ipswich 

1 

- 

1     1    - 

11- 

Mr.  John  MacGilchrUt  Ross 

Gentleman 

Alness 

4 

4    4- 

7  10    - 

11  14     - 

Mr.  Frederick  Punchard       - 

Land  Agent       ... 

Kirkby  Lonsdale  - 

3 

8    3- 

3  10    - 

6  13     - 

The  Rey.  Ebeneser  LitUeton 

Nonconformist  Minister      - 

Tonbridge  W«lls  - 

3 

2    2- 

-19    - 

8    1- 

Mr.  William  Alexander 

Journalist  -        -        .        - 

Aberdeen      - 

4 

4    4- 

6  13    6 

10  17    6 

Mr.  Robert  Duncan     - 

Mechanic  -        -        -        - 

Perth  - 

TOTAl 

4 

2    -    - 

4-11 

6-11 

32  17    - 

37  14    8 

70  11    8 

•  The  Committee  desired  that  Mr.  Standring  should  be  paid  on  the  rate  of  '*  Tradesman  "  instead  of  "  Mechanic" 
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MINUTES     OF    E  Y  I  D  E  J!^  C  E. 


Fnday,  5th  April  1889. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

Mr.  Joseph  ChamberlaiD. 

Mr.  Chaplin. 

Mr.  Cobb. 

Mr.  Jesse  CoUings. 


Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

Mr.  James  William  Lowther. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 

Mr.  Angus  Sutherland. 


The  Right  Honourable  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  a  Member  of  the  Committee  ;  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1.  I  believe  that  you  have  had  very  con- 
siderable experience  in  connection  with  the 
agricultural  population? — Yes;  I  was  brought 
up  among  them,  and  all  my  life  I  have  had 
a  more  or  less  close  connection  with  them^  and 
have  taken  a  very  active  and  practical  interest 
in  questions  affecting  their  condition. 

2.  You  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
question  of  allotments  and  small  holdings? — Yes, 
and  every  other  means  by  which  a  closer  interest 
and  connection  can  be  established  between  the 
rural  population  and  the  land. 

3.  You  attach  very  great  importance  to  the 
multiplication  of  small  holdings,  as  affecting  the 
prosperity  of  the  agricultural  classes? — Yes, 
both  from  an  economic  point  of  view  as  affecting 
the  prosperity  or  depression  of  trade  and  agri- 
culture, and  also  from  a  social  point  of  view,  as 
bearing  upon  such  questions  as  the  "  unemployed  " 
and  "overcrowding"  in  large  towns,  and  other 
evils  of  that  kind,  to  which  1  believe  the  question 
has  a  distinct  and  immediate  reference. 

4.  You  have  had  experience,  I  believe,  of  the 
condition  of  the  poor  in  large  towns  as  well  as  in 
the  country? — Yes;  during  the  past  25  years 
I  have  taken  considerable  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  a  large  town,  and  I  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  experience  as  to  the  conditions  of  that  town, 
and  also  of  the  immediate  connection  between 
the  state  of  the  land  and  the  unsatisfactory 
features  connected  with  the  town  population. 

5.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  some  legis- 
lation in  reference  to  the  creation  of  allotments  ? 
—Yes.    If  I  mjiy  say  so,  I  take  it  that  we  are 

0.69. 


Chairman — continued. 

not  going  into  the  allotment  question.  I  have 
had,  myself,  a  Bill  before  Parliament  for  some 
years  dealing  with  allotments  and  small  holdings  ; 
but  the  allotment  portion  of  it  has  been  dropped ; 
and,  so  far  as  the  consideration  of  this  Com- 
mittee goes,  I  take  it  that  it  is  confined  more 
especially  to  the  question  oF  small  holdings. 

6.  The  allotment  part  of  your  measures  has? 
already  been  more  or  less  dealt  with  by  legisla- 
tion ? — Yes.  I  have  still  a  Small  Holdings  Bill 
before  Parliament ;  and  I  believe  that  there  is 
a  great  and  growing  interest  in  the  question 
throughout  the  country,  and  also  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  question  undoubtedly  re- 
ceived a  great  impetus  by  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  in  1885,  as  the  rural  labouring  popula- 
tion care  more  about  that  question  than  about 
almost  anything  else  you  can  place  before  them. 
I  consider  that  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1887  by 
the  Government  is  a  proof  of  the  increased 
interest  which  is  taken  in  the  question  by  both 
sides  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

7.  There  was  also,  I  believe,  an  Allotments 
Extension  Act  passed  in  1882  ? — Yes  ;  that  Act 
has  been  a  great  benefit ;  but  it  referred  to  charity 
lands  only,  whereas  the  Act  of  1887  professes  to 
deal  with  all  lands. 

8.  The  character,  I  think,  of  this  legislation 
which  dealt  with  the  allotment  part  of  the  ques- 
tion was  to  give  increased  facilities  to  local 
authorities  to  deal  with  lands  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  allotments  ? — Precisely. 

9.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  what  is  youc  distinc  - 
tion  between  allotments  and  small  holdings,  the 

A  small 
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Chairman — continued. 

email  holdings  being  more  particularly  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  by  this  Committee  ? — Of  course,  it 
is  difficult  to  draw  an  absolute  line,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  this  inquiry  I  ifaould  in  my  own  mind 
consider  an  allotment  to  be  a  piece  of  land  held 
and  cultivated  by  a  man  who  reckons  to  gain  his 
livelihood  by  weekly  wages,  and  who  cultivates 
his  land  in  his  spare  time  with  the  primary 
object  of  supplying  his  family  with  potatoes, 
vegetables,  and  other  articles  for  his  own  con- 
sumption. 

10.  Then  how  do  you  define  small  holdings  ? 
— Small  holders,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  two 
kinds,  and  I  should  define  the  first  as  those  who 
get  their  living  from  the  land  by  raising  produce 
for  sale.  In  this  case  the  holding  should  be  large 
enough  for  the  purpose,  and  the  holder  should 
have  surticient  capital  to  hold  and  cultivate  it. 
The  second  class,  and,  to  my  mind,  a  most 
valuable  class  of  cultivator,  would  be  those  who, 
while  they  have  some  spare  time  and  money  to 
cultivate  land,  are  jMtrtially  employed  in  some 
other  occupation  or  business,  such  as  will  suggest 
itself  to  every  member  of  the  Committee  ac- 
quainted with  village  populations.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  people  in  the  villages  and  in  rural 
districts  generally,  who  are  in  a  position  to  culti- 
vate land  in  their  spare  time  while  carrying  on 
their  ordinary  occupations. 

11.  You  divide  small  holders,  as  I  understand, 
into  two  classes,  one  of  which  obtain  from  the 
land  their  subsistence,  and  the  other  which  uses 
it  as  an  additional  means  of  subsistence  to  some 
other  trade  or  occupation  ? — Yes,  in  addition  to 
some  other  occupation  in  which  he  may  be 
employed. 

12.  Will  you  give  us  an  example  of  the  second 
class  ? — I  would  like  to  give  a  typical  example 
of  a  very  practical  "character.  A  short  time 
ago,  speaking  at  a  village  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  advocatmg  this  principle,  I  happened  to 
mention  wheehmghts  among  others  as  men  who 
would  be  likely  to  be  able  to  combine  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  small  holding  with  their  ordinary 
trade.  After  the  meeting  was  over,  a  very 
respectable  man  came  to  me  and  said,  "  I  have 
heard  your  statement;  I  am  a  wheelwright. 
Trade  lately  has  been  bad  with  me,  and  one  of 
my  two  sons  who  have  been  engaged  in  trade  with 
me  all  their  lifetime,  has  now  been  obliged  to  go 
into  Gloucester  to  seek  employment.  If  I  could 
get  a  few  acres  of  land  on  the  terms  you  have 
spoken  of,  I  could  have  kept  my  sons  at  home  in 
case  my  own  trade  would  revive  (which  I  hope 
it  will;,  and  in  any  case  we  tkree  together, 
knowing  something  about  knd,  and  having  a 
moderate  amount  of  capital,  could  cultivate  it 
between  us  to  the  greatest  advantage  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  land."  That  is  a  typical  cMe 
that  might  be  multiplied  a  hundredfold  in  rural 
districts. 

13.  I  take  it  that  your  view  Js  that  this  rs 
typical  of  what  has  been  sometimes  called  the 
immigration  into  tO¥ms? — Yes. 

14.  Here  was  a  man  who  might  have  been 
retained  upon  the  land  with  advantage  to  himself 
and  the  country,  but  who  was  forced  to  go  into 
tiie  town  there  to  increase  the  cwnpetition  for 
employment? — ^Yes,  that  recaltethe  reply  I  made 
to  him  at  the  time.     My  reply  to  him  was  this  : 


Chairman — continued. 

you  are  not  only  put  to  disadvantage  in  your 
village  by  losing  tne  services  of  your  son,  but 
your  son  goes  into  Gloucester  to  get  employment 
as    a    wheelwright  where  probably   he  as  not 
wanted ;    and  if  he  does  get  employment  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  displace  some  other  mm 
in  the  town.     He  said,  "  That  is  perfectly  true.'' 
1  had  another  typical  illustration  a  short  time 
ago  in  our  own  town  of  Birmingham,  where  I  had 
put  the  same  views  in  public.     A  man  met  meln 
the    street    and   said,  "  I  came   from  the  land 
originally ;    I  am  now  engaged  in  Birmingham, 
as  a  haulier;  I  have  horses  and  carts  and  a  little 
capital,  but  the  competition  is  so  severe  and  b 
getting  more  severe  every  day,  that  even  by 
working  hard  we  can  hardly  make  any  headway. 
If  I  could  get  a  small  holding  of  the  kind  and  on 
the  terms  you  name,  I  would  go  back  to  the  land 
to-morrow,   as   I    understand  cultivation;"  he 
added  that  his  wife  and  family  were  of  the  same 
opinion.     I  could  multiply  tbose  oases ;  J  have 
given  you  two;  and  if  I  might   be  allowed, I 
would    add    another    case,   that    of  a    railway 
porter,  who  was  the  son  of  a  £Eirmer  in  North 
Devon.     A  few  months  ago  he  was  in  London, 
and  came^  to  me  and  said  .thai  h  e  did  not  like 
his  post;    he  was  the  youngest    son   of   four; 
his  father  had  five  children  and   a  small  farm^ 
and  in  spite  of  the  hard  life  that  le  would  have 
to  lead  in  the  country,  his  distaste  for  a  town  life 
was  so  great  that  he  was  about  to  throw  up  hi& 
wages  (whatever  they  might  be)  on  the  railway 
in  order  to  go  back  to  the  country  even  as  an 
agricultural    labourer ;    he    could     do    nothing 
better. 

16.  Your  idea,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  if 
the  facilities  for  getting  small  holdings  were 
greater,  there  would  be  plenty  of  demand  for 
them  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the 
idea  that  there  would  be  a  rush  into  the  country, 
but  for  the  gradual  creation  of  a  cultivating  pro- 
prietary there  would  be  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  people  from  our  towns  who  would 
gladly  take  advantage  of  those  facilities. 

16.  Your  attention,  of  course,  has  been  directed 
to  the  terms  of  the  reference  ? — Yes,  I  noticed 
that  the  reference  is;  first,  ^' whether  in  recent 
years  there  has  been  diminution  in  the  number 
of  small  owners  and  cultivatenrs  of  land ; "  and 
secondly,  if  so,  "  whether  there  is  any  evidence 
to  show  that  such  diminution  is  due  to  legisla-^ 
tion." 

17.  Those  tWD  points,  I  think,  must  be  treated 
together? — It  will  be  difficult  to  treat  them  quite 
separately,  I  think. 

18.  In  explaining  your  opinions  as  to  the- 
diminution  oi  small  owners  '«md  cultivators,  you' 
would  probably  wish  to  give  us  evidence  as  to 
what,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  causes  of  the  dimi- 
nution ? — Yes. 

19.  Have  you  any  statistics  upon  the  subject?' 
— With  regard  to  the  first  query,  it  is  very  diflS- 
cult  to  produce  statistics  of  much  value  settiag: 
forth  definitely  the  number  and  sizes  of  holdings^ 
at  different  dates.  One  great,  and  I  presume 
admitted,  cause  of  diminution  in  the  number  of 
small  fifinns,  is  the  practice  ^f  i^onsolidation  of 
small  farms  into  large  ones,  which  has  obtained 
for  many  generations  past. 

20.  Have  you  known  instances  of  that  kind?— 

I  have 
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Chairman — cooitiTuied. 

1  have  known  a.  sreat  numbec ;   I  could  give 
typic  al  instances  «£  it,  if  necessary^  but  the  pro- 
cess   is  so  notorious  to  all  who  have  studied  the 
•condi  tion  of  agriculture,  either  practically  or  by 
historical  research,  for  the  past  generation  or 
the   past  generations,  that  I  presume  the  con- 
tention wul  be  admitted.      As  an  instance,  I 
may  say  that  I  was,  a  short  time  ago,  looking 
over  a  farm  where  there  was  a  12*acre8'  holding 
alongside  of  it,  which  within  a  few  years  had 
'been  laid  down  to  grass  and  joined' to  me  adjoin- 
4ns  &rm,  and  the  fkrm  building  on  the  small 
holding  was   then  going  into  decay.      I  know 
another  case  where  a   man,  who   was  farming 
.80  or    90    acres  to  advantage,   was,   I  do   not 
say  corapelliBd,  but   induced   to   take   a  neigh- 
bouring farm  of  something  like  40  or  50  acres. 
The  intention  was  to  do  him  good,  but  seeing 
that  he  had  no  extra  capital  whatever  to  farm 
this   extra    amount  of  land,   I   have  reason  to 
know  tliat  he  was  not  doing  so  well  after  that  as 
before. 

21.  Of  course  these  cases  you  are  referring  to 
are  all  cases  of  small  tenant  farmers  who  have 
heen  absorbed  by  larger  farmers  ? — Yes. 

22.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to 
freeholders  ? — In  the  case  of  freeholders,  during 
a  period  of  commercial  prosperity  and  good  times 
generally,  and  at  a  time  also  when  there  was  a 
greater  desire  for  land  on  account  of  social  and 
political  power  attached  to  it,  prices  were  ofltered 
oy  large  landowners  and  capitalists  which  many 
freeholders  could  not  withstand,  and  «they  took 
diem,  and  consequently  many  freeholders  were 
extinguished  in  this  manner. 

23.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  that  effect  ? — 
Yes.  I  had  a  letter  within  the  last  fortnight  from 
the  head  of  a  large-  firm  of  land  surveyors  who 
gives  me  this  as -an  instance:  "One  estate  of 
15,000  /.  a  year  had  been  so  aggregated  by  such 
purchases,  entirely  within  my  own  memory 
m  the  last  50  years,  in  many  cases   40  years* 

tnrchase,  and  in  some  cases  50  years'  purchase 
aving  been  paid ;  in  fact,  land  got  to  be  a 
luxury  that  only  the  rich  could  afford  to  buy.'* 
Of  course,  he  is  not  speaking  of  the  present 
moment,  but  of  the  past  50  years. 

24.  Your  view,  I  understand,  is  that  at  the 
time  when  the  competition  for  land  was  very 
^at,  in  consequence  of  its  supposed  advantages 
in  a  political  and  social  sense,  small  freeholders 
were  continttally  being  extinguished  by  accepting 
Ae  high  prices  offered  under  those  circum- 
staaees-? — xes* 

25.  And  that  as,  there  were  no  artificial  mean^ 
np  lacing  them  the  number  of  freeholders  has 

been  permanently  reduced? — Yes.  I  should  add 
that  not  only  were  there  no  artificial  means,  but 
there  were  no  natural  means ;  there  was  no  class 
&om  which  a  natural  supply  could  be  drawn,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  industries,  to  fill  the  place  of 
those  men  who  had  been  bought  out. 

26«  There  wae  a  continual  drain  upon  tiie 
number  of  existing  fYeeholders>  and  no  nahiral  or 
•artifieial  means  ot^  replacing  them  ? — Quite  so^ 

27.  You.  have  studied:,  have  you  not,  the- 
lleports  of' Boyal  Commissions  on  this  subject!  ?* — 
XcB/verj  cfosely. 

©■.«9. 


CAmnium— Qontinued. 

28».  There  was  a   CommisaiQa  in   1867,  waa 
there  not  ? — Yea. 

29.  Will  you  telL  us  what  the  Commission 
was  ? — It  was  a  Commission  on  the  Employment 
of  Women,  Young   Persons,   and   Children   in 
Agriculture.     That  was  the  name  of  the  Com 
mission. 

Mr.  Ellis. 

30.  Did  that  inquiry  relate  to  Wales  also  ? — 
It  related  to  England  and  Wales,  and  extended 
also*  to  Scotland.  The  evidence  before  that 
Commission  proves  beyond  doubt  the  pmcUoe  of 
the  consolidation  of  small  farms,  and  although 
the  Report  does  not  deprecate  the  praotiice, 
yet  the  evidence  shows  the  existence  of  it 
in  almost  every  district.  They  give  as.  tfaa 
reason  why  the  small  tenant  farmers  consent  to 
rive  up  their  farmsy  the  high  rents  liiey  pay, 
there  not  heing  enough*  land,  want  of  educanon^ 
and  scientific  knowledge.  The  Commissioners 
state  that  they  are  ^'a  very  industrious  raoe, 
imparting  industrious  habits^  to  their  childrea 
who  prefer  their  position  on  account  of  its 
independience  "  ',  and  another  witness  says,,  in 
deprecating  the  practice,  ^*  if  small  farms  disap- 
pear the  advantages  derived  from  them  ought 
to  be  preserved  in  some  form " ;  he  does  not 
suggest  any  form.  Then  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr. 
Tremenheere's  Report  the  cause  is  described  as 
the  increased  competition  for  land  and  the  hi^h 
prices  offered  tempting  men  to  part  with  it*. 
That  remark  refers  to  freehold.  One  of  the 
witnesses  says,  ^*  I  was  informed  by  a  land  agent 
of  great  experience  that  a  third  of  the  existing 
tenants  were  once  farm  servants,'*  showing  that 
at  that  time  there  was  a  means  for  the  rural 
classes  to  become  farmers. 

ChairmoTL 

3^1.  But  does  not  that  tell*  against  your  argu- 
ment?— At  that  time. 

32.  Does  not  that  show,  that  at  that  time 
persons  who  had  previously  been  labourers  were 
becoming  small  tenants?— Yes;  but  I  was  say- 
ing that  owing  to  such  prices  being  offered  to 
t&em,  and  the  rents  being  so  high,  and  the  i]> 
sufficiency  of  land,  the  large  owners  were  buying 
up  the  small  holders  to  a  large  extent,  and  of 
course  when  once  the  small  holdings  became 
bought  up,  they  were  no  longer  in  the  market 
for  any  one  to  buy,,  even  if  they  had  the  money 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  ChapUn. 

33.  Do  I  understand  that  what  you  have  been 
quoting  is  in  one  of  the  Sub-Commissioner's 
Reports? — It  is  in  the  evidence  printed  in 
Mr.  Tremenheere's  Report ;  you  will  find  it  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Report.  Another 
witness  says,  the  consolidation  of  farms  is 
becoming  general,  as  it  is  found  by  landed  pro- 
prietors to  be  more  beneficial  to  their  interests. 
Perhaps  the  honourable  Member  will  remember 
the  example  given  of  Sir  Frederick  Graham's 
estate  at  Jfetherby,  where  in  1835,  there  were 
315  tenants,  and  at  the  time^of  the  Report  in 
^M-Ty  tbeve  were   115  tenanta  only;   it  states 
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Mr.  Chaplin — continued. 

iiirther  that  the  rental  of  the  eetate  had  increased 
by  30  per  cent.,  but  it  is  also  to  be  stated  that 
there  was  a  considerable  outlay  upon  the  estate 
in  consolidating  the  small  farms. 

Mr.  Llewellt/n, 

34.  What  county  was  that  in  ? — In  the  county 
of  Cumberland. 

Chairman, 

35.  I  think  some  of  the  previous  instances 
which  you  have  quoted  had  also  reference  to 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland;  evidence  was 
given  before  that  Commission  that  the  number 
of  farms  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  was 
greatly  decreasing  ? — Yes ;  but  I  do  not  want  to 
confine  the  observation  to  that  district  because 
the  evidence  shows  that  generally  throughout 
England  and  Wales,  and  throughout  England 
particularly,  that  process  has  been  also  taking 
place,  only  of  course  it  was  more  remarkable  in 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  so  far  as  the 
freeholders  go,  because  they  existed  there  in  a 
number  that  was  not  found  in  any  other  part. 

Mr.  Chaplin. 

36.  Could  you  give  us  the  reference  to  the 
Netherby  case  ? — The  Netherby  case  is  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Report  of  1867,  at  page 
539. 


Chi 


airman. 


37.  I  think  Dr.  Eraser,  the  late  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  was  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to 
this  Report  was  te  not  ?•  -He  was  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  and  he  refers  very  markedly  to 
this  process  of  consolidation.  He  refers  to 
ruined  dwellings,  many  of  them  farmhouses, 
attesting  (to  use  his  own  words)  the  "change  in 
the  phrase  of  agricultural  life  which  has  merged 
half-a-dozen  occupations"  (by  that  he  means 
holdings)  "  into  one  holding." 

38.  I  think,  so  far  as  the  evidence  taken  hy 
this  Commission  is  concerned,  there  was  an  uni- 
versal agreement  that  there  was  this  diminution 
of  small  holdings  and  consolidation  into  large 
farms? — Yes;  that  is  my  conclusion  from  the 
evidence. 

39.  Many  of  the  witnesses  not  only  attested 
that  but  defended  it  on  grounds  of  public  policy  ? 
— Yes ;  it  is  right  to  say  that  many  of  the  wit- 
nesses gave  evidence  in  opposition  to  that  policy. 
Eor  example,  there  is  one  witness  who  states  as 
follows :  ''  I  am  of  opinion  that  to  absorb  small 
holdings  in  large  farms  will  ultimately  be  found 
unwise  and  impolitic.  I  look  upon  this  class  as 
one  of  the  groundworks  of  our  national  stability; 
higher  rents  are  obtainable  from  them;  more 
attention  is  given  by  small  holders  to  the  pro- 
duction of  butter,  poultry,  eggs,  &c.  &c.,  often 
beneath  the  notice  of  laige  farmers."  Another 
witness  states  that  he  believes  "  this  tendency  to 
form  large  farms  is  economically  a  mistake  ;" 
and  there  are  many  others  of  the  same  opinion. 

Mr.  Cobb. 

40.  Did  I  rightly  understand  that  the  witness 
you  quoted  last  but  one,  said  that  higher  rents 


Mr.  Cobb — continued, 
are    obtainable  fi-om  the  smaller  farms?— Yes, 
that  is  one  reason  why  it  is  economically  a  mis- 
take  to  destroy  them. 

Chairman. 

41.  Do  the  Assistant  Commissioners  in  this 
Report  express  themselves  in  favour  of  small 
farms?— The  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves are  mainljr  in  opposition  to  the  creation  of 
a  peasant  proprietary.  If  you  take  Mr.  Cully, 
for  instance,  who  was  an  Assistant  Commissioner, 
he  was  opposed  to  a  great  extent  to  small  hold- 
ings, and  yet  he  is  obliged  to  admit  that  it  has 
often  been  represented  to  him  that  "  the  great 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  farms  is  to  be  regretted, 
as  it  deprives  the  provident  and  industrious 
labourer  of  the  old  inducement  to  save  money 
and  become  a  farmer,  large  farms  being  out  of 
his  reach." 

42.  Then  why,  holding  this  opinion,  docs  he 
conclude  against  small  holdings? — He  thinb 
that  the  increased  wages  which  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery affords  is  a  greater  incentive  to  thrift. 
He  admits  that  consolidation  can  be  carried  too 
far,  and  that  the  increasing  use  of  machinery  will 
soon  allow  the  small  farms  to  compete  with  large 
ones. 

43.  Do  you  agree  with  that  argument?— My 
ojiinion  is  that  with  regard  to  the  wages  it  is 
altogether  an  incorrect  view,  and  it  illustrates, 
to  my  mind,  the  disadvantage  of  gentlemen, 
however  able  and  conscientious  (and  they  were 
very  able  and  very  conscientious),  starting 
on  this  inquiry  with  what  I  may  call  prejudices 
against  a  system  of  small  holding.  As  to  the 
increase  of  wages  being  an  inducement  to  thrift, 
as  he  contends  here,  I  altogether  disagree  with 
that;  besides  which,  the  increase  of  wages  was 
not  remarkable  at  all ;  at  any  rate,  not  such  as 
to  warrant  such  a  statement  as  that.  Moreover, 
the  opinion  that  he  gives,  that  machinery  will 
soon  place  small  farms  on  a  level  with  laijfe 
farms  seems  to  contradict  his  own  contention  as 
to  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 

44.  That  is  to  sa^,  that  if  he  were  right  in 
that,  the  argument  m  favour  of  large  farms,  that 
they  enable  machinery  to  be  used,  would  fall  to 
the  ground  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Chaplin. 

45.  Do  I  understand  then  that  his  evidence 
is  to  this  effect,  that  machinery  can  be  used  with 
as  much  advantage  on  small  farms  as  on  large 
ones  ? — This  is  what  he  says  :  he  admits  that 
this  tendency  (that  is,  the  tendency  to  consolida- 
tion; might  be  carried  too  far,  and  the  increasing 
use  of  machinery  will  soon  allow  the  small  farms 
to  compete  with  large  ones.  That  seems  to  me 
to  go  against  his  own  contention. 

Chairman. 

46.  May  I  ask  you  your  own  opinion  upon 
that ;  do  you  consider  that  that  has  been  the 
result;  is  machinery  now  being  used  on  small 
farms,  and  does  it  enable  them  to  compete 
with  large  ones  ? — I  think  that  machinery  both 
in  England,  and  certainly  in  such  countries 
as  Belgium,  is  quite  as  much  used  om  the  small 

farms 
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Chairman — continued, 
fanns  as  on  the  larger  ones,  if  you  "will  except 
such  a  machine  as  a  steam-plough.  Taking 
machinery  as  a  whole,  the  small  farmers  of 
Bel^um  and  the  small  farmers  of  England  use 
machinery  to  as  large  an  extent  in  proportion  as 
the  large  farmers.  Might  I  be  allowed  on  that 
subject,  a«  the  question  of  machinery  has  been 
introduced,  to  say  this:  I  have  noticed  in  Bel- 
gium how  much  machines  are  used  ;  there  was  a 
statement,  1  think  made  at  one  of  the  agricul- 
tural societies,  to  the  contrary,  and  it  was 
instanced  in  proof  of  that  statement  that  the 
Belgian  peasant  farmer  used  the  old  wooden 
roller.  I  immediately  wrote  to  M.  de  Laveleye 
on  the  point,  and  I  have  his  reply,  in  which  he 
gives  the  reasons  for  that  being  the  case.  He 
says  that  the  soil  is  so  very  light  in  Flanders, 
and,  he  adds,  of  such  a  character  that  if  it  were 
in  England  it  would  be  out  of  cultivation  alto- 
gether ;  it  is  so  very  light  that  the  farmer  finds 
uiat  the  light  wooden  roller  is  absolutely  the 
best  for  his  purpose,  I  mean  for  the  purpose  of 
farminof;  he  finds  that  it  is  actually  better 
than  the  heavv  roller.  M.  de  Laveleye  goes 
on  to  add,  with  regard  to  the  ploughs  and 
other  machinery,  that  they  are  generally  very 
good. 

47.  His  statement,  as  I  understand,  is  that  in 
this  case  an  antiquated  instrument  is  used, 
because  after  all  it  is  really  the  best  for  the 
purpose  ? — It  is  the  best  for  the  soil. 

Mr.  Chaplin. 

48-9.  What  sized  holdings  is  he  referring  to  ? 
— He  does  not  name  any  particular  size,  but 
Slates  that  the  soil  in  Flanders  is  ^andy,  on 
which  it  is  necessary  to  use  light  rollers,  and 
that  the  wooden  ones  have  been  found  to  be  the 
best  for  the  country. 

Chairman. 

50.  This  process  of  the  consolidation  of  farms 
is  a  practice  which  went  on  at  the  time  of 
the  report,  and  for  some  time  subsequently  ? — 
Yes. 

51.  Does  it  go  on  at  the  present  moment? — 
I  should  say  not.  I  should  think  that  Nemesis 
18  overtaking  the  landowner,  and  his  object  now, 
as  far  as  expenses  will  allow,  is  to  change  the 
land  back  into  small  holdings. 

52.  You  do  not  think  at  present  there  is  any 
tendency  on  the  part  of  landowners  to  further 
consolidate  their  farms?— I  should  think  quite 
the  contrary. 

53.  Under  these  circumstances  do  you  suggest 
that  any  legislation  should  be  attempted  in  order 
to  prevent  the  consolidation  of  farms? — No; 
I  do  not  think  any  legislation  could  be  attempted 
with  regard  to  private  landowners,  as  they  have 
already  found  out  the  mistake  that  has  been 
made ;  and  no  doubt  but  for  the  expense  of  farm 
buildings  and  other  expenses  connected  with 
division,  they  would  throw  the  land  back  into 
Bmaller  holdings  again. 

54.  At  the  same  time  there  are  some  precedents 
for  such  legislation,  I  believe,  in  early  history  ? 
—Yes;  there  are  many  curious  precedents, 
showing  that  the  difficulty  existed  more  or  less 
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Chairman — continued, 
even  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  It  was 
enacted,  for  instance,  in  his  time,  that  ''  no  one 
should  take  more  than  one  farm,  and  that  its 
value  should  not  be  more  than  10  marks  yearly." 
Then  again  a  law  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  m  1549, 
enacted,  that  "freeholders  of  small  tenements 
should  have  as  much  pasture  on  the  Lord's  waste 
as  did  suffice  unto  their  tenements/*  Then  there 
is  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  in  1589,  which  has  been 
since  repealed,  which  enacted  that  no  man  should 
build  a  cottage  with  less  than  four  acres  of  land 
at  least  attached  to  it.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  when  landowners  were  be^rinning  to 
depopulate  their  estates,  to  make  way  for  cattle, 
the  King  asked  them  the  reason,  and  they  re- 
plied,  to  make  more  money  of  their  lands  by  theii 
conversion  into  pasture  holdings ;  and  the  reply 
of  the  King  is  given  in  history,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  the  honourable  Members  have  read  it ;  it 
was  this,  "  You  depopulate  to  make  money  ;  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom  devolves  on  me;  the 
enemy  may  appear ;  in  such  event  cattle  won't 
fight,  men  will ;  I  require  that  you  at  once  re- 
store to^  their  holdings  the  tenants  that  you 
have  evicted."  An  Act  was  at  once  passed, 
requiring,  under  penalty. of  forfeiture  of  pro-' 
perty,  that  every  landlord  in  England  should 
see  that  there  be  erected  on  his  estate  a 
dwelling  and  out-offices  on  every  40  statute 
acres  of  land. 

55.  Then  with  regard  to  foreign  countries,  is 
there  anything  you  wish  to  call  our  attention  to  ? 
— In  Denmark  a  farm  under  25  acres  cannot  he 
sub-divided,  except  under  very  special  circum- 
stances,  and  by  permission  of  the  Government^ 
it  being  considered  that  25  acres  is  the  minimum 
on  which  a  man  could  live  and  support  his 
family. 

56.  You  contend  that  by  this  natural  economic 

Erocess,  so  to  speak,  of  buying  out  small  free- 
old  ers,  the  number  of  small  holders  has  also 
been  greatly  reduced,  as  I  understand  ?— Very 
much  reduced. 

57.  Is  there  any  other  cause  of  diminution  to 
Avhich  you  would  wish  to  make  reference  ?— Yes. 
So  far  as  small  freeholders  are  concerned,  one 
great  cause  of  their  diminution  is  the  unlimited 
power  of  mortgage  which  they  possess,  which 
leads  the  owner  into  the  hands  of  the  money- 
lender, and  into  diflSculties  from  which  he  never 
or  rarely  recovers.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  in  proof  of  this  given  before  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Agriculture  in  1882,  of  which 
the  honourable  Member  for  the  Sleaford  division 
of  Lincolnshire  was  a  member. 

58.  Do  you  wish  to  refer  more  particularly  to 
the  evidence  before  that  Commission  ?— There  is 
a  good  deal  of  evidence  before  that  Commission 
refeiTing  to  the  Isle  of  Ax  holme,  for  instance, 
where  it  is  shown  that  the  money  they  had  bor- 
rowed hampered  them  very  much.  The  same 
remark  might  be  applied  to  small  holdings  in 
other  countries.  I  would  refer  to  the  Report  of 
Mr.  Jenkins,  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners, 
in  which  (to  state  it  shortly)  he  makes  these 
remarks  with  reprd  to  the  drawbacks  to  a  small 
proprietary  in  France ;  he  says  one  drawback  is 
the  excessive  sub-division,  and  the  second,  what 
he  calls  the  "  demon  of  property,"  which  is  the 
curse  of  the  French  peasant,  and  makes  him  beg, 
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borrow,  and. almost  to-stealyor  starve  himatif  to< 
get.hold  of  property  ;  the  third  is  die  rei^lessDeefr 
with  whioh.  peasants  borrow-  at  ruinous^  rates  in 
order  to-  compiete  purchases  and  inerease  their 
poBsessionSi.  Then  ne  goes  on  to  estimate  the 
extent  to  which  the  land  of  France  ia  mortgaged  ; 
and  there  is  a  good  deid  of.ev«dence  of  tbatkind 
scattered  throi^  his  Beport,  whieh.ia  summed 
up  in  those  se&tenevs  which  I  have  quoted. 

5d.  I  understand  you  would  say  generaiiy  that 
wherever  small  holdings,  exist,  whether  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  on  the  Continent^the  power 
to  mortgage  has  been  a  cause  of  embsmssoieAt 
to  them,  and  ultimately  of  diminution  in.  their 
numbers? — Yes,  I  should  think  it  was-oneof  the 
ehief  causes^ 

60.  Do  you  consider  that  that  power  of  mort- 
ease  is  an  essential  part  of  any  system  of  small 
holding? — ^I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  that  any 
scheme  foi*  the  creation  of  peasant  proprietary  or 
small  cultivating  ownership  would  be  subject  to 
great  difficulties  and  liable  to  fail*  unless  the 
power  of  mortgaging  land  was  taken  away  alto* 
gether  or  permitted  only  to  a  very  limited, 
extent. 

yLv^Halley  Stewart 

61.  I  suppose  you  refer  to  private  mortgaging? 
— Yes,  private  mortgaging ;  I  am  not  speaking 
of  State  loans,  or  loans  advanced  by  local  authori- 
ties. 

Chairman. 

62.  We  have  been  dealing  hitherto  with 
tenants  and  owners  who  hold  seli-contained  farms 
or  properties,  which  they  are  dependent  upon 
for  their  subsistence ;  but  you  have  spoken  of 
another  class  of  small  holders  who  have  rights 
over  the  land  or  privileges  in  the  land  as  an 
adjunct  of  their  ordinary  means  of  subsistence  ? 
— Yes.  Leaving  that  class  of  farmers  who 
farm  separate  and  self-contained  farms,  there  is 
another  class  of  small  holders  distinct  from  them 
who  existed  in  former  times  in  very  large 
numbers,  and  formed  indeed  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  rural  population,  who  got  their  living  on 
the  soil,  not  as  mere  wage-receivers,  but  as  an 
independent  and  semi-independent  cultivating 
class.  Tn  some  cases  they  held  only  a  small 
piece  of  land,  sometimes  a  mere  allotment,  but 
they  had  large  and  substantial  common  rights  and 
privileges.  They,  in  fact,  formed  the  peasantry 
of  this  country  as  distinct  from  the  wage-earning 
agricultural  labourers  oi'  the  present  day.  They 
were  farmers,  or  formed  the  link  between  the 
regular  farmer  and  the  labourer. 

63.  Do  you  think  that  this  class  has  been 
materially  decreased  in  number? — It  has  been 
very  largely  decreased ;  almost  extinguished  as 
a  class. 

64.  As  regards  the  class  with  which  we  were 
previously  dealing,  you  have  pointed  out  that  the 
diminution  in  their  numbers  is  not  due  to  legis- 
lation so  much  as  to  the  demand  for  land  by 
wealthy  persons,,  and  the  desire  to  consolidate 
farms? — Yes,  I  should  like  to  qualify  that  by 
saying  that  it  is  also  due  to  the  existence  of 
general  legislation  connected  with  our  land,  such 
as  entail  and  settlement,  and  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  land'  transfer;  all  those  I  distinctly 
hold  to  be  very  great  barriers  to  the  creation  of 
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snudl  hoMhigB,  but  I  d»  not  ra&r.  to  any  qieeiiL 
legiskdon. 

65.  That  rather  comes  to  this :  tbat  owing  to 
this  lei^slatioa  the  ntunber  was  indirectly  pre- 
vented from  increase,  while  at  the  same  uve 
what  I  have  called,  natural  cauaes  led  tn  its 
diminution  ? — Yesw . 

6&  Now  with  re^rd  to  the  clasa  we  are  ram 
considenng,  I  think  it  is  your  views  is  it  nol, 
that  legislation  has  been  directly  responsible  ior 
the  reduction  of  their  number r — Yes,  legiifab^ 
tion,  both  pc^lio  and  private,  in  the  direetioaof 
enclosures  has  very  fatally  affected  them,  as  a 
ckas^  and  in  fact  caused,  them,  aA  a.  class,  alowst 
todiswpear; 

67.  When  did  this  {nxkceas  take,  plaue?— It 
begaa  from  very  eady  times>  but.  it  was  mainly 
carried  out  in  the  middle  and  end  of  the  list 
century,  and.  up  to  the  first  generation  of  the 
present  century;  and  has  continued  in  a  very 
much  less  degree  to  the  present  day. 

68.  What  has  the  general  result  been?— It 
has  been,  speaking  generally,  to  rednei?  the 
peasant  class  of  cultivators  who  used  to  exist  in 
our  country,  to  mere  wage-receiving  laboureiv 
and  to  create  a  gap  between  the  £u*mer  and 
labourer  which  the  labourer  finds  it  impossiWa 
to  get  over,  creating,  in  fact,  a. class  of  men  in 
England  which,  so  far  as  1  know,  exists  in  no 
other  country  in  Europe. 

69.  That  is  to  say,  a  claas  of  men  on  the  land 
who  are  condemned  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  always  to  remain  wage-receiving  labourers'^ 
— Yes ;  that  is  the  effect  of  it.  Although,  as  1 
stated,  that  process  is  necessarily  obtaining  very 
little  at  the  present  time,  yet  the  effJeet  of  the 
process  caiTied  on  during  the  present  century  and 
the  last  century  is  felt  in  the  present  time  by  tfce 
existence-  of  this  landless  cla0»  flroong"  uk 

70.  Have  you  historical  evidence  of  the  exJrtv 
ence  of  the  class  of  which  you  speak  in  former 
times,  and  of  the  great  diatinotion  between  them 
and  the  present  dependent  labouring  class?— 
Yes,  I  have  masses  of  evidence  extracted  from 
histories  of  parishes,  histories  of  counties,  trials 
connected  with  the  Inclosure  Acts,  and  a  variety 
of  other  historical  information,  for  the  informa- 
tion is  necessarily  historical,  which  I  will  not 
trouble  the  Committee  with  in  detail,  but  which 
support  the  opinions  I  have  placed  before  tfie 
Committee. 

71.  You  attach  very  great  importance,  I 
believe,  to  this  branch  of  tne  inquiry  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  Com'- 
mittee  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  present 
difficulty  without  reference  to  these  historicd 
causes,  which  extend  far  back,  but  which  have 
led  up  to  the  present  position  of  affiursw 

72.  Now,  Kave  you  any  knowledge  of  the 
extent  to  which  these  inclosures  have  gone  on? 
— For  that  I  would  refer  the  Committee  to  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Emigration  in  18^7. 
A  witness  before  that  (Committee  states  (it  is  a^ 
page  359  of  the  Proceedings,  if  honourable 
Members  wish  to  refer  to  it  in  full)  that,  '^ftnce 
1760  they,  the  labourers,  had  lost*  a*ove 
4,000,000  acres  of  common  which  they  hrf 
formerly  the   privilege  of  using  for  their  p^, 
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variety   of  other   things."     That 
been  lost  as  between   1760  and 


f^eeee,  and  a 
quantity  had 
1827. 

73.  Have  yon  any  further  evidence  to  the 
same  effect  ? — Yes,  I  would  refer  to  the  debate 
an  the  General  Inclosure  Bill  of  1845,  a  Bill 
which  was  brought  in  in  consequence  of  the  Report 
of  the  Commissicners  of  1843.  The  quotation 
I  am  speaking  of  will  be  found  in  "  Hansard," 
volume  78,  page  310;  where  Mr.  Cowper  says, 
**  It  appeared  from  history  that  before  the  land 
of  England  was  fully  brought  into  cultivation, 
almost  all  cottagers  had  land  for  tillage.  Since 
1800  no  fewer  than  2,000  Inclosure  Acts  had 
passed.  The  amount  of  acreage  is  not  given  in 
the  returns,  but  it  must  form  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  land  of  the  country."  The 
nieaker  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  consolida- 
tion of  small  farms  as  depriving  the  labouring 
man  of  opportunities  of  holding  land,  and  then 
declares,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  the  result  of 
these  combined  causes  (that  is,  consolidation  and 
inclosure)  "was  that  until  the  allotment  system 
revived,  the  English  labourer  was  severed  from 
all  connection  with  the  land." 

74.  In  regard  to  that  statement  to  the  effect 
Aat  no  fewer  than  2,000  Inclosure  Acts  had 
been  passed  since  1800 ;  do  you  know  the  total 
number  of  such  Acts  that  have  been  passed  ? — 
Yes,  my  authority  for  that  is  Porter's  "  Progress 
of  the  Jfation."  which  gives  them  in  detail,  and 
as  they  are  quoted  by  such  men  as  Mr,  Seebohm 
and  Professor  Thorold  Rogers,  and  other  gentle- 
men who  have  written  on  this  question,  they 
may  probably  be  taken  to  be  correct.  •  Accord- 
ing to  Porter^s  "  Progress  of  the  Nation,"  there 
were  from  1760  to  1844,  3,867  Inclosure  Acts. 

75.  Does  that  apply  to  Scotland? — No,  I 
think  not.  In  all  my  evidence  I  have,  as  far  as 
poBsible,  left  out  reference  to  Scotland,  because 
Ihe  condition  of  things  is  so  different  there,  and 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  conditions  there. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  interesting  if  I  gave  the 
number  in  each  decade  as  they  are  given  in 
Mr.  Porter's  book.  From  1760  to  1769  there 
were  386  Inclosure  Acts;  from  1770  to  1779 
there  were  660;  from  1780  to  1789  there  were 
246;  from  1790  to  1799  there  were  469;  from 
1800  to  1809  (that  is  wh€n  the  price  of  com  was 
BO  high  during  the  French  War),  there  were 
847;  from  1810  to  1819  there  were  853.  The 
total  I  gave  of  3,867  was  as  between  1760  and 
1844,  but  T  have  not  got  here  the  figures  for  the 
decades  subsequent  to  1820.  I  have  only  given 
a  few  to  show  the  progressive  rate  at  which 
inclosures  went  on ;  that  is  my  object  in  giving 
lliese  details. 

76.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  number 
of  acres  so  inclosed? — Yes;  according  to  the 
Beport  of  the  Select  Ck)mmittee  on  Emigration 
in  1827  (the 'Report  from  which  I  have  already 
quoted),  and  the  Report  of  the  Koyal  Commission 
m  1867  to  which  1  have  referred,  there  were 
indoscd  in  England  and  Wales  from  1760  to 
1867,  7,325;439  acres. 

77.  Now  I  may  just  interpose  this  question 
tltere ;  those  inclosures  are  what  you  may  call 
legal  inclosures ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  there  not 
a  great  number  of  other  inclosures  which  have 
Bot  been  confirmed  by  Act  ? — Yes ;  these  refer 

ft»9. 
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to  Acts  of  Parliament,  but  inclosures  under  such 
statutes  as  the  Statute  of  Mertonandthe  Statute 
of  Westminster,  which  belong  to  the  13th  cen- 
tury, had  -been  going  on  prior  to  this  and  since; 
to  what  extent  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 

78.  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  thart;  these 
figures  will  have  to  be  greatly  increased  to  show 
the  total  extent  of  these  inclosures  ?— Yes. 
Might  I,  while  I  am  upon  the  subject,  refer  to 
the  Beport  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Waste 
Lands  in  1795.  In  that  Report  the  Committee 
are  in  favour  of  facilitating  these  inclosures  as 
being  for  the  publicad vantage,  but  they  recommend 
that  the  rights  of  these  commoners  or  rural 
population  should  be  respected,  and  they  quote 
a  case  of  inclosure  which  took  place  20  years 
before  (the  Committee  will  bear  in  mind  that 
this  Report  was  in  1795),  in  which  the  rural  popu- 
lation were  dealt  with  in  what  you  may  almost 
term  a  satisfactory  manner.  I  will  read  this 
portion,  because  it  will  show  to  what  extent  in 
those  days,  in  the  last  century,  the  rights  of  these 
men  were  recognised,  which  are  now,  I  am  afraid, 
not  even  known  or  referred  to  :  "A  commoners' 
land,  belonging  to  a  parish  in  Worcestershire, 
which  is  situated  very  near  Tewkesbury  in 
Gloucestershire,  was  inclosed  about  22  years  ago, 
and  there  was  an  allotment  containing  25  acres 
set  out  for  the  use  of  such  of  the  poor  as  rented 
less  than  10  /.  a  year  to  be  stocked  in  common." 
(You  will  sec  tjiat  they  are  called  poor,  but  their 
rental  is  as  high  as  10  /.  a  year.)  ^^  At  that  time 
there  were  about  16  people  on  the  parish  books, 
some  of  whom  had  families  ;  previous  to  the 
inclosure,  there  were  some  few  cottages  that  had 
land  let  with  them  to  the  amount  of  6  /.  or  7  /.  a 
year  each."  (I  may  remind  the  Committee  that 
at  the  date  I  speak  of,  that  is,  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  that  represents!  a  con- 
siderable amount.)  "The  occupiers  of  these 
cottages  with  land  annexed  to  them  were  remark- 
able for  bringing  up  their  families  in  a  more  neat 
and  decent  manner  than  those  whose  cottages 
were  without  land,  and  it  was  this  consequence 
which  induced  the  lord  of  thcmanor  (to  whom 
almost  the  whole  of  the  parish  belonged)  to  lay 
out  a  plot  of  lands  (besides  the  common  before 
in€«itioned)  to  other  cottages,  and  to  add  a  small 
building  sufficient  to  contain  a  horse  or  a  cow, 
and  likewise  grafting  stocks  to  raise  orchards." 
As  an  illustration  of  what  these  small  holders 
were  allowed,  he  goes  on  to  say :  "  Their  -stijck 
consists  of  a  cow,  a  yearling,  heifer,  or  a  m«re  to 
breed,  a  sow,  and  30  ot  '40  geese."  That  was 
considered  to  be  -what  these  poor  persons  should 
have  had  on  these  little  holdings  which  were 
then  apportioned  to  them. 

79.  I  suppose  that  that  precedent  was  not 
generally  followed  in  those  inclosures  to  wJiich 
you  have  been. referring  ?— As  time  went  on,  the 
land  being  mose  valuable,  there  is  evidefice  that 
those  rights  were  more  and  more  Jgnored,cand  na 
such  provision  as  that  was  made. 

80.  And  the  .rights  of  the  labourers  having 
been  ignored  in  il£ese  inclosures,  the  class  tas  a 
whole  I  has  &llen  back  to  Jbe  a  more  -wage-re- 
ceiving class  P-^es.  I  might  quote  also  from  a 
pamphlet  published  in  1795  by  the  Rector  of 
^arkham,  Berks.  The  pamphlet  is.  referred  to 
in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  1867, 
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and  an  extract  from  it  runs  thus :  "  Cottages 
have  been  progressively  deprived  of  the  little 
land  formerly  let  with  them,  and  also  their  rights 
of  commonage  have  been  swallowed  up  in  large 
farms  by  inclosures.  Thus  an  amazing  number 
of  people  have  been  reduced  from  a  comfortable 
state  of  partial  independence  to  a  precarious  state 
as  mere  hirelings,  who  when  out  of  work, 
immediately  come  upon  the  parish." 

81.  Now  in  addition  to  these  large  inclosures 
of  commons  there  have  been  other  inclosures 
which  prejudicially  affect  the  labouring  class, 
have  there  not,  of  wayside  land  for  instance  ? — 
A  very  great  deal.  It  mi^ht  perhaps  be  re- 
marked here  how  progressively  these  people  have 
been  dealt  with  to  their  disadvantage.  Roadsides 
upon  which  even  in  my  remembrance  'a  man 
might  keep  a  cow  in  summer  and  manage  to 
keep  her  through  the  winter  (and  in  former  times 
they  were  of  course  still  more  common)  have 
been  taken  away  from  them.  I  am  not  contend- 
ing that  the  legislation  is  bad,  but  I  am  con- 
tending that  it  has  been  detrimental  to  the  class 
of  peasantry  who  existed  in  those  days.  With 
regard  to  the  actual  beginning  of  these  in- 
closures I  majr  sa^  that  they  go  back  a  lon^  time. 
Hallam,  the  historian,  in  his  "Middle  Ages,**  gives 
a  good  deal  of  information  about  that.  He  deals 
with  the  time  when  the  common  pastures  were 
the  most  extensive  part  of  a  manor,  and  speaks 
of  the  rude  abundance  which  the  peasantry 
enjoyed.  He  states  that  they  were  tar  better 
able  to  provide  the  means  of  subsistence  for  their 
families  than  their  successors  are  now.  Of 
course  in  those  days  bread  and  animal  food 
were  extremely  cheap.  Wheat  was  4  «.  to  6  *.  a 
quarter;  oxen  were  12*.  to  16  *,  each;  sheep 
were  14  d.  to  16  d,  each;  butter,  |  rf.  per  lb.; 
cheese,  ^  (L  per  lb. ;  and  eggs,  25  for  a  penny. 

82.  I  think  Mr.  Harold  Kogers  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  Prices"  has  mnde  a  comparison  between 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  now 
and  then,  and  having  regard  to  these  advantages 
which  they  enjoyed  in  previous  centuries,  nis 
conclusion  is  that  they  were  certainly  better  off 
than  they  are  now  ? — They  were  far  better  off. 
Professor  Thorold  Rogers,  who  speaks  from 
records  found  in  cathearals,  and  churches,  and 
colleges,  and  information  in  rent-rolls  of  manors, 
and  quotes  the  best  autliorities,  and  I  think  he 
states  (I  quote  from  memory,  but  I  think  I  am 
right)  that  the  peasant  in  those  days  could  earn 
enough  for  himself  and  his  family  for  the  whole 
year  oy  about  four  months'  work. 

Mr.  T/mmas  Ellis. 

83.  To  what  period  do  you  refer?— I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  middle  ages,  about  the  15th  cen- 
tury. Of  course  in  that  time  there  were 
positively  statutes  of  wages  to  keep  the  wages 
of  the  peasantry  down,  so  that  they  should  not 
rise.  Then  it  we  come  down  later,  to  1685, 
Macaulay,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  history,  at 
page  336,  states  that  one-seventh  of  the  whole 
population  derived  their  living  from  small  farms 
and  land  which  they  owned.  He  states  that  the 
average  income  of  those  small  cultivators  was 
small,  probably  not  more  thaiAo  /.  or  70  /.  per 
annum  all  told.  He  states  also  that  it  was  com- 
puted that  the  number  of  persons  who  tilled  their 
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own  land  was  greater  than  the  number  of  those 
who  farmed  the  land  of  others,  and  he  gives  a 
quotation  from  John  Ogilby,  Cosmographer 
Royal  of  the  day  (that  is  1675),  that  **from 
Abingdon  to  Gloucester,  a  distance  of  40  to  50 
miles,  there  was  not  a  single  inclosure,  and 
scarcely  one  inclosure  between  Biggleswade  and 
Lincoln." 

Chairman. 

84.  Now,  coming  down  to  a  later  time,  what 
other  authorities  are  there  ? — Coming  down  to  a 
later  time,  Mr.  Cobbett,  who  was  a  very  ex- 
perienced agriculturist,  and  a  keen  observer  in 
nis  extensive  journevs  throughout  England, 
speaks  frequently  in  his  "Rural  Rides"  of  the 
manner  in  which  by  inclosures  the  peasants  have 
been  "  deprived  of  all  share  in  the  land,*'  He 
refers  to  the  time  when  the  "  people  had  so 
many  common  fields  that  almost  every  man  with 
a  family  had  a  piece  of  land,  large  or  small."  He 
then  goes  on  to  describe  in  the  very  strong 
language  which  he  was  capable  of  using,  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  peasant  population  of 
that  day. 

85.  What  date  does  that  refer  to?- About 
1824  or  1825.  His  rides  extended  from  1821  to 
1827,  I  think.  Even  at  that  time,  in  1825  or 
thereabouts,  when  the  mischief  had  been  mainly 
done,  he  speaks  of  cows,  geese,  poultry,  bees, 
&c.  that  are  maintained  on  the  wastes.  ^^Of 
geese  only,"  he  says,  **  I  have  seen  not  less  than 
10,000  geese  on  one  tract  of  common,  six  miles 
long,  in  Surrey."  Then,  coming  still  later  down 
in  visits,  parishes,  particularly  in  the  south  of 
England,  one  has  no  difficulty  in  getting  the 
information  from  old  lab'>urers  especially,  who 
have  traditional  knowledge  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  inclosures  had  been  carried  on,  and 
the  manner  in  which  this  class  has  sufiered ;  and 
there  is  often  a  great  deal  of  bitterness  connected 
with  their  complaints.  Of  course,  the  new  race 
of  labourers  is  not  so  keen  about  the  matter,  as 
their  knowledge  is  mainly  from  hearsay. 

86.  You  consider,  I  understand,  that  this  pro- 
cess of  appropriation  of  common  and  other  rights 
formerly  enjoyed  by  the  peasantry  has  a  very 
important  bearing  upon  our  present  inquiry? 
— My  own  ojnnion  is.  that  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  conduct  the  inquiry  with  a  view  to 
coming  to  a  practical  conclusion  without  making 
it  what  I  believe  to  be  the  key  of  the  inquiry, 

87.  You  consider  this  process  of  appropriation 
has  already  had  a  very  evil  effect  upon  the 
peasant  population? — Yes,  and  that  opinion  is 
supported  even  by  the  Report  to  which  I  have 
referred  of  1867,  which  states  that  the  manner  in 
which  these  inclosures  of  wastes  bears  on  the 
condition  of  the  rural  population  (to  use  the 
words  of  the  Report)  ^^  requires  the  fullest  ex- 

Eosition."  That  Report,  while  admitting  the 
enefits  in  some  respects  of  these  inclosures  (in 
providing  employment  and  in  promoting  the 
public  interests)  yet  declares  that  they,  together 
with  consolidation,  have  been  the  cause,  in  some 
places  of  greatly  diminishing  and  in  others  of 
entirely  putting  an  end  to  advantages  which  the 
rural  population  formerly  possessed,  while  the 
absorption  of  small  farms  into  large  ones  has 
lessened    their    opportunities    and     tended    to 
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deprive  them  of  the  hope  of  rising  cut  of  the 
condition  of  day  labourers  into  one  of  compara- 
tive independence." 

88.  I  suppose  that  these  inclosures  have  some 
compensating  advantages,  have  they  not? — Yes, 
I  should  like  it  to  be  understood  that  I  fully 
admit  the  advantages  of  these  inclosures ;  both 
in  regard  to  the  improvements  in  agricultural 
draining  and  fencing,  and  generally  for  the  public 
good,  the  inclosures  have  been  of  enormous  ad- 
vantage, liut  my  one  point  is  this,  that  in 
getting  the^e  advantages  one  class  has  been 
deprived  of  what  I  may  call  their  property,  and 
it  is  poor  consolation  for  a  class  that  has  been 
squeezed  oiF  the  land,  that  the  land  may  be 
improved. 

89.  Now,  in  the  case  of  these  Inclosure  Acts, 
in  what  way  do  you  think  that  the  commoners 
were  unjustly  treated? — I  believe  that  they  had 
their  rights  wrongfully  taken  from  them.  I  can- 
not say  illegally  because  it  was  according  to  law, 
except  in  the  case  of  illegal  inclosures,  to  which 
I  understand  your  question  does  not  apply. 

90.  Quite  60.  We  are  dealing  with  tne  case 
of  legal  inclosures  ;  I  understand,  however,  that 

•  even  in  the  case  where  the  inclosure  was  legally 
conducted  under  an  Act  you  think  that  wrong 
was  done  to  the  commoners  ? — Yes. 

91.  Will  you  explain  why  you  think  that 
wrong  waa  done  to  the  commoners  ? — In  those 
cases  where  the  process  was  legally  carried  out, 
and  by  arrangement,  purchase,  or  otherwise,  of 
the  rights  of  the  commoners,  I  contend  it  ought 
not  to  have  been  done,  and  I  support  that  con- 
tention on  these  grounds :  I  contend  that  the 
commoner  had  no  right  to  sell  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  the  lord  oT  the  manor  had  no  right  to 
buy  out  and  out  these  common  rights.  The 
commoner  had  no  right  to  sell  because  his 
interest  was  only  for  his  life,  and  the  rights 
belonged  to  his  successors  as  much  as  they  be- 
longed to  him ;  and  the  lord  had  no  right  to  buy 
for  the  same  reason.  With  regard  to  this  point 
again,  if  honourable  Members  will  read  the  De- 
bate on  the  General  Inclosure  Act  of  1845,  they 
will  see  that  that  view  was  urged  by  many 
speakers,  because  the  inclosures  of  these  wastes, 
by  buying  up  the  rights  of  commoners,  or  by 
extinguishing  those  rights  in  any  way,  put  it  out 
of  the  power  of  all  succeeding  generations  of 
peasantry  to  enjoy,  a?  their  forefathers  had  done, 
those  rights  and  privileges. 

92.  The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1867  admits,  I  think,  your  contention,  that  by 
selling  their  life-interests  they  were  aloo  ex- 
tinguishing the  righta  of  their  successors  ? — Yes, 
they  admit  that,  but  the  evidence  of  the  Com- 
missioners also  is  stronger  on  the  point  that 
the  inclosures  are  for  the  public  good.  There 
is  no  doubt,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood 
about  this,  that  the  object  both  of  the  Legislature 
and  those  who  inclosed  was  mainly  the  public 
good.  It  was  to  increase  the  supply  of  food, 
which  was  increased ;  but  the  method,  I  contend, 
of  doing  it  was  fatal  to  the  peasant  class,  whose 
rights  were  ignored  without  any  advantages 
being  substituted. 

93.  Your  contention,  as  I  understand,  is  that 
even  if  it  be  admitted  that  these  inclosures 
were  justifiable  in  the  public  good,  the  class  who 
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suffered  by  them  is  entitled  to  some  compen- 
sation ?  —  Yes,  which  compensation  was  not 
given,  but  the  extent  of  which  I  shall  refer  to 
a  little  later  on.  The  Report  of  1867  states  that 
"  with  regard  to  the  disappearance  of  small 
farms  it  has  been  well  remarked  that  while  they 
existed  the  labouring  man  might  look  onward  to 
one  as  the  reward  of  his  industry  and  good 
character.  Since  their  extinction  over  many 
wide  districts  of  the  country,  and  the  great  re- 
duction of  their  number  every  where,  an  accessible 
step  in  the  social  scale  has  been  taken  away 
from  him,  and  a  wide  gap  created  which  no 
exertion  on  his  part  can  surmount.  The  possi- 
bility of  rising  to  a  better  position  kept  him 
buoyant  and  gave  him  motives  of  self-denial. 
The  loss  of  that  hope  is  admitted  to  have  acted 
in  many  instances  with  most  prejudicial  eflfect 
on  his  moral  character  not  less  than  on  his 
physical  condition."  I  would  refer  honourable 
Members  for  further  evidence  on  this  subject  to 
the  Select  Committee  oji  Waste  Lands  in  1795  ; 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Emigration  in  1827 ; 
to  the  Report  and  Evidence  (particularly  the 
Evidence)  on  the  Allotment  System  in  1843; 
and  to  the  Reports  of  the  Inclosure  Com- 
missioners of  1845. 

94.  I  understand  that  you  contend  that  the 
old  system  was  beneficial,  not  merely  as  assisting 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  a  class,  but  also  as 
a  step  in  the  ladder  by  which  they  were  enabled 
to  raise  themselves  out  of  that  class  into  a  higher 
one  ? — Yes,  which  step  has  been  taken  away. 
I  have  referred  to  manors,  and  this  is  interesting 
information  which  is  met  with  in  county  histories 
upon  this  point.  A  clergyman  in  Norfolk  sent 
me  an  extract  from  a  history  of  Norfolk  in  1781. 
with  reference  to  the  parish  of  Baconsthorpe.  It 
is  from  an  account  sup|died  by  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish  in  1781,  and  it  contains  the  following 
statement:  "The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in 
the  year  1780  is  31"  (that  is  in  the  parish),  "and 
the  number  of  inhabitants  is  200.  The  land  is 
occupied  by  22  different  persons;  the  rents  of 
the  largest  farms  do  not  exceed  130/.  a  year,  and 
there  are  some  that  do  not  exceed  20/.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  land  is  arable;  nevertheless 
100  milch  cows  urc  kept  in  this  parish.  The 
farmers  are  all  very  industrious  and  frugal  men, 
and  remarkable  for  their  skill  and  industry. 
They  are  attentive  to  their  business ;  the  gene- 
rality of  them  sow  their  own  corn ;  their  wives 
are  notable  for  industry,  frugality,  and  good 
housewifery";  and  he  adds  that  "were  all  the 
farms  in  the  kingdom  occupied  in  the  same 
manner  there  would  be  very  little  need  of  houses 
of  industry." 

95.  But  although  the  process  which  you  have 
been  describing  began  a  long  while  ago,  and  is 
now  practically  ended,  you  consider  its  effects 
remain,  and  are  felt  very  strongly  at  the  present 
day? — We  are  suffering  from  it  at  the  present 
day  by  having  a  discontented  class,  who  are  no 
longer  in  possession  of  the  advantages  that 
class  formerly  possessed. 

96.  Would  you  sum  up  the  principal  rresults 
which  you  consider  to  have  been  obtained  in 
consequence  of  this  process  of  absorption? — I 
should  say  the  first  result  is  the  extent  of  our 
Poor  Law  relief,  the  rural  working  population 
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having  been  reduced  to  a  position  in  which^  as  a 
class,  they  have  no  prospect  but  the  workhouse 
or  poor  relief  in  some  shape.  Having  been 
deprived  of  their  lands,  they  have  poor  relief 
practically  given  them  in  return.  The  next 
result  is  that  the  class  from  which  the  small 
cultivators  were  recruited  as  they  died  out  has 
gradually  disappeared,  and  the  representatives 
of  that  class  who  now  remain  are  the  agricultural 
labourers,  who,  being  reduced  to  simple  wage 
receivers,  have  no  means  and  no  facilities  of 
rising  into  the  cultivating  peasant  or  farming 
class ;  and  the  third  result^  and  a  natui*al  result, 
is,  the  migration  of  the  population  from  the 
country  to  lar^e  towns  and  manufacturing  places 
and  centres  of  industry. 

97.  Thb  is  your  answer  to  the  second  head  of 
our  reference,  as  I  understand  you,  that  all  this 
legislation  has  mof^t  seriously  affected  the  number 
of  small  owners  and  holders  ? — Yes, 

98.  This  legislation,  of  course,  was  encouraged 
by  Parliament  in  the  papt  ? — It  was  encouraged 
by  Parliament  on  the  ground  of  public  good,  as 
I  stated,  and  no  doubt  Parliament  was  right  from 
that  point  of  view. 

99.  But  in  later  years  Parliament  has  begun 
to  recognise  its  obligation  to  the  class  whom  it 
was  displacing? — Yes,  they  have  recognised  that 
the  i)olicy  had  another  side,  and  theretore  by 
their  In  closure  Act  of  1845,  and  especially  by 
the  amended  Inclosure  Act  of  1876,  Parliament 
has  distinctly  enunciated  the  principle  that  an 
inclosure  should  not  in  future  be  allowed  unless 
it  could  be  distinctly  pioved  that  it  would  be  for 
the  benefit  not  only  of  private  persons  but  of  the 
whole  neighbourhood. 

100.  They  recognise  other  and  indirect  in- 
terests besides  those  of  the  peasant  commoners  ? 
—Yes. 

101.  What  are  the  present  modes  of  inclosure? 
— Setting  aifide  the  powers  of  inclosure  by  rail- 
way companies  and  direct  Acts  of  Parliament  of 
that  sort,  I  may  say  there  is  a  second  method  by 
which  inclosures  must  now  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  that  is  the 
present  Land  Commissioners.  These  schemes 
must  be  submitted  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  there  is  a  third  method, 
namely,  by  lords  of  the  manor,  who  own  the 
greater  part  of  the  parishes,  and  who  can,  either 
by  purchase  or  consent  or  other  means,  possess 
themselves  of  the  rights  of  all  the  other  com- 
moners and  get  the  consent  of  the  commoners  to 
inclose,  without  which  consent  they  are  not  able 
to  do  so.  As  a  rule  those  commoners  are  poor 
and  practically  |)owerless  to  assert  their  rights 
in  any  legal  way,  and  very  often  the  lord  has 
his  way  in  some  way  or  other,  either  by  purchas- 
ing the  rights,  or  by  persuasion,  or  by  giving 
compensation  of  some  kind. 

102.  There  are  some  notorious  cases  in  which 
the  efforts  of  the  lords  of  the  manor  have  been 
unsuccessful,  are  there  not? — Yes,  there  have 
been. 

103.  In  those  cases,  however,  the  conmioners 
and  the  public  have  had  the  assistance  of  power- 
ful corporations,  have  they  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
Epping  Forest  and  other  similar  attempts  to 
inclose? — Yes,  ofion  near  large  towns  they  have 
the  assistance  of  outsiders  who  defend  the  rights 
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in  the  name  of  the  commoners.  But  it  is  fair  to 
state  on  the  part  of  lords  of  the  nuinor  that  these 
cases  are  very  rarely  found  in  the  instince  rf 
old  loi*ds  of  the  manor  who  have  been  possessors 
of  the  commons  for  generations  or  from  time 
immemorial ;  it  is  where  the  manor  is  sold  to  a 
new-comer,  who  perhaps  knows  nothing  of  the 
traditions  of  the  district  and  who  has  bought  tbe 
manor  with  the  intention  of  making  the  best  of 
it.  He  is  not  bound  by  nny  of  the  feelings  or 
traditions  that  the  original  lord  had ;  but  he 
treats  the  matter  as  a  commercial  speculation, 
and  hence  those  are  the  cases  in  which  generally 
the  commoners  and  rural  population  have  suffered 
by  the  abolition  of  these  common  rights. 

Mr.  Cohb. 

104.  Arc  there  not  many  cases  of  old  owners 
doing  the  same  thing? — There  are  cases;  hut 
the  more  drastic  case.^  arc  those  where  a  stranger 
has  come  and  bought  up  the  manor  rights,  and 
he  immediately  acts  in  a  different  way  from  what 
the  old  lord  of  the  manor  used  to  act. 

Cliairman, 

10.5.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with 
regard  to  this  part  of  the  subject  ? — Yes.  While 
the  matter  is  fresh  in  our  minds  I  would  advance 
an  opinion,  which  I  feel  very  strongly,  that  these 
powers  possessed  by  the  lords  of  the  manor  should 
be  stopped  bv  legislation ;  and  that  under  oo  cir- 
cumstances snouid  he  have  power  to  extinguish 
those  rights;  I  say  that  on  the  grouinl  that  a 
commoner  has  no  right  under  any  circumstances 
to  sell  his  common  rights,  and  the  lortl  of  the 
manor  has  no  right  to  acciuire  them  in  any  way, 
because  by  acquiring  tliem  on  any  grounds  he 
not  only  extinguishes  the  right  of  the  commoner 
who  sellti,  but  he  extinfjuishcs  the  riijhts  of  all 
the  successors  of  commoners  ;  in  other  words,  the 
rights  of  a  class. 

106.  But  do  you  j>ropose  to  put  a  stop  to 
inclosures  altogether,  or  under  what  curcum- 
stances  would  you  allow  inclosures  to  be  made? 
— Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  deal  with  that 
point  distinctly  later  on  in  my  evidence. 

107.  As  1  understand,  you  consider  that  the 
result  of  this  process  has  been  the  depopulation 
of  the  agricultural  districts?— I  do,  and  this 
serious  result,  in  my  opinion,  is  being  produced 
still  in  a  modified  degree. 

108.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  showing  the 
extent  of  that  depopulation  ? — I  have  studied 
very  closely  the  census  of  1881  with  regard  to 
this  subject,  and  that  of  1871  and  of  1861;  and 
I  have  compared  the  total  population  in  those 
years  with  the  total  of  the  agricultural  classes. 
I  should  explain  that  by  agricultural  classes  for 
this  purpose,  I  mean  all  persons,  women  and  men, 
employed  in  agriculture,  persons  employed  in 
fields,  woods  and  gardens,  and  looking  after 
animals.  In  1861,  out  of  a  total  population  in 
England  and  Wales  of  20,066,224,  the  number 
of  the  agricultural  classes  was  2,010,454 ;  in  ISTU 
out  of  a  total  population  of  22,712,266,  the  number 
of  the  agricultural  classes  was  1,667,138 ;  in  the 
last  census  of  1881,  out  of  a  total  population  of 
25,974,439,  the  number  of  the  agricultural 
classes  was  1,383,184.  Therefore,  according 
to    this    table,    the    agricultural    classes   hate 
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decreased  in  tlie  decade  of  1871  to  1881, 
aboat  15  per  c^nt.,  while  the  increase  in  the 
whole  country  of  England  and  Wales  was 
14^  per  cent.  But  in  a  subsequent  volume  of 
the  Census  Report  the  decrease  of  these  agri- 
cultural classes  is  given  as  8*2  ptr  cent.,  and  it  is 
stated  that  that  is  the  decrease  when  modified 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  I  wrote  a  fort- 
night ago  to  the  Registrar  General  asking  if 
he  could  send  me  some  explanation  as  to 
which  was  the  correct  decrease,  the  15  per  cent, 
or  the  8'2  per  cent.  He  very  kindly  sent  back 
the  explanation,  which  was  that  there  were 
certain  persons,  such  as  land  proprietors,  iarmers' 
daughters,  &c.,  who  were  included  in  the 
agricultural  class  in  1871,  and  not  so  included 
in  1881  ;  and  also  that  the  **  retired  class"  (that 
is  those  who  had  left  work)  were  included  in  the 
one  and  not  in  the  other.  The  actual  decrease, 
therefore,  when  the  figures  are  corrected  for 
comparison,  ia  8*2  per  cent,  in  the  agricultural 
classes,  while  in  the  case  of  the  general  popu- 
lation tlie  increase  is  14j.  I  think  it  is  rather 
important  to  note  that  because  it  is  so  frequently 
said  that  these  classes  have  decreased  15  per 
cent ;  we  do  not  want  to  make  it  out  worse 
than  it  really  is,  and  8  per  cent,  is  quite  a 
sufficient  decrease  when  we  consider  that  the 
whole  population  has  increased  14  J  per  cent. 

109.  Does  the  decrease  extend  to  every  part 
of  the  country  ? — An  analysis  of  the  tables  gives 
a  very  curious  and  instructive  result ;  it  shows  a 
decrease  in  the  general  population  in  almost  every 
rural  district,  except  those  in  which   there  are 
laige  towns.     I  have   before  me  the  particulars 
which  I  have  taken  out,  if  the  Committee  would 
like  to  hear  them.     The   Census  is  divided  into 
superintendent  registrars'  districts.     If  you  take 
Wiltshire,    for   instance,    every    superintendent 
registrar's  district  in  the  county  decreased,  except 
three;  in  Dorsetshire  there  is  a  decrease  in  all 
these  districts  except  two  (those  two  being  Poole 
and  Weymouth),  the  decrease  being  in  some  dis- 
tricts as  high   as   11   per  cent.    In  Devonshire 
there  is  a  decrease  in  all  these  districts  except 
eight  '(those  eight  being  large  towns,  such    as 
Torquay   and   Exeter,   and    so    forth,    or    the 
neighbourhood    of    large    towns),    the   decrease 
being  in  some  cases  up  to  11  per  cent.     In  Corn- 
wall there   is   a    decrease  in  all  these   districts 
except    Falmouth,  the   decrease  being  in  some 
cases  up  to    13    per    cent.     In    Somersetshire 
there  is  a  decrease  in  all  these  districts,  except 
five,  that  is  five  out  of  17  districts;  those  five 
include  Taunton,  Bath,  and  other  large  towns, 
In  Gloucestershire  there  is    a   decrease    in   all 
these  districts  except  five,  that  is,   five  out  of 
17;    those    five    include    Cheltenham,   Stroud, 
Gloucester,  &c.     In   Herefordshire   there   is   a 
decrease  in  every  district  with  the  exception  of 
Hereford  itself.     In  Buckinghamshire  there  is  a 
decrease  in  every  district  except  two,  those  two 
bebg  Eton  and  High  Wycombe.     In  Hunting- 
donshire there  is  a  decrease   in   every   district 
without  exception.     In  Bedfordshire  there  is  a 
decrease  in  every  dii»trict  except  Bedford   and 
Luton,    In  Cambridgeshire  there  is  a  decrease 
in  every  district  except  Chesterton  and  Cam- 
bridge.    In  Suffolk  there  is  a  decrease  in  every 
district  except  five ;  in  some  as  high  as  12J  per 
0.69. 
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cent.  In  Brecknockshire  there  is  a  decrease  in 
every  district.  In  Radnorshire  it  is  the  same. 
In  Norfolk  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  13 
districts  out  of  22,  the  nine  exceptions  including 
Yarmouth,*  King's  Lynn,  and  Norwich.  lu 
Lancashire  there  is  an  increase  in  all  the  30 
districts  except  two,  namely,  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, whicn  have  decreased.  In  Durham  there 
is  an  increase  in  all  of  the  16  districts  except  one. 
In  Staffoidshire  there  is  an  increase  in  all  except 
one.  In  Lincolnshire  there  is  a  decrease  in 
seven  out  of  14  districts.  Then  again,  taken  by 
sub-districts,  the  decrease  is  still  more  instructive; 
one  would  have  to  go  a  good  deal  into  figures  to 
get  out  all  the  detail,  but  the  general  result  is, 
that  in  14  counties,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  popu- 
lation has  decreased,  and  those  14  counties  are 
agricultural  counties.  Cornwall  has  decreased 
9*1  per  cent.,  Radnorshire  has  decreased  "J '4  per 
cent.,  Huntingdon  6-4,  Cardiganshire  4*4, 
Brecknockshire  3'6,  Herefordshire  3'5,  Rut- 
land 2*9,  Montoomery  2-7,  Dorsetshire  2*4, 
Westmorland  13,  Cambridgeshire  0*8,  Pem- 
broke 0-2,  Anglesey  0*1,  and  Shropshire 
0-05. 

110.  The  examination  of  these  Census  Returns 
will  show  then  that  the  population  has  rapidly 
become  more  urban? — Yes,  I  have  taken  out  the 
figures  in  the  same  county  for  places  tliat  are 
rural  and  places  that  arc  manufacturing.  As  an 
example  take  Northamptonshire;  Wellingborough 
and  Kettering,  which  are  manufacturing  i)lace8, 
have  increased  by  about  5,000  and  7,000,  respec- 
tively, while  in  the  same  county  Brackley,  Tow- 
cester,  Oundle,  and  Daventry,  w  hich  are  agricul 
tural,  have  decreased  in  various  ratios  from  400  to 
1,100.  If  we  take  old  Parliamentary  boroughs, 
we  find  that  they  have  almostinvariably  increased 
in  proportion,  except  those  small  boroughs  that 
are  evidently  dependent  upon  agriculture,  such 
as  Devizes,  IJadnor,  Shaftesbury,  Tewkesbury, 
&c.,  which  we  know  are  market  towns  depending 
on  agricultural  industry. 

111.  Do  you  find  the  same  results  as  regards 
houses  and  dwellings  ? — 'I'he  results,  as  regards 
the  inhabited  houses  in  those  districts,  correspond 
with  the  decrease  in  the  population. 

112.  Have  you  any  separate  returns  affecting 
the  agricultural  labourers,  as  distinguished  from 
other  members  of  the  agricultural  classes? — Yes; 
the  last  two  censuses  enable  us  to  arrive  at  that. 
Reckoning  in  tlie  class  of  agricultural  labourers, 
in-door  farm  servants,  shepherds,  and  cottagers 
(not  including  women),  the  number  shown  by 
the  Census  of  1881  is  870,798,  which  is  a  decline 
of  10  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  this  class  of 
labourers  since  1871.  That  is  the  result,  after 
being  corrected  for  comparison.  If  I  might 
make  a  remark  upon  the  general  decrease^  it 
seems  to  be  an  appuUing  state  of  things  in  any 
country. 

Mr.  HaiUy  Stewart 

113.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  in  1871  ?— 
I  have  not  the  number  in  1871 ;  but  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Census  Report  the  figures  have 
been  corrected  for  comparison  ;  and  we  have  the 
authority  of  the  Registrar  General  for  saying 
that  the  decline  is  10  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Llewellyn* 

114.  Have  you,  by  the  side  of  the  figures 
which  you  have  given  with  regard  to  the  popu- 
lation in  these  three  censuses  of  1861,  1871,  and 
1881,  the  acreage  under  cultivation  at  those 
times,  so  that  we  can  see  whether  that  has  varied 
or  not? — I  have  those  figures,  and  will  refer  to 
them  later  on  if  the  Committee  will  allow  me. 

Mr.  Cobb. 

115.  You  gave  us,  as  the  whole  population  of 
the  agriculturnl  classes,  including  men  and 
women  employed  in  agriculture,  1,383,184,  and 
now  you  say  that  870,798  are  labourers  ? — Yes. 

116.  That  leaves  a  very  small  margin  for 
women  and  children,  does  it  not? — The  1,383,000 
includes  only  the  agricultural  classes  ;  that  is, 
persons  who  are  employed  in  agriculture,  and 
who  look  after  horses,  and  so  on. 

Chairman. 

117.  Is  there  not  some  discrepancy  between 
those  figures.  In  order  to  get  at  the  total  of 
the  agricultural  population  you  would  have  to 
add  to  the  total  ot  the  labourers  which  you  have 
given,  the  farmers  and  their  wives  and  families, 
and  all  other  persons  employed  on  the  land  who 
are  not  labourers  ? — Yes. 

118.  Assuming  that  there  are  a  few  hundred 
thousands  of  those  you  would  then  bring  up  the 
total  agricultural  classes  to  considerably  over 
2,000,000  ?— Yes. 

119.  But  you  have  given  us  in  your  table  the 
total  of  the  agricultural  population,  as  I  under- 
stand, QS  1,383,000  out  of  a  total  population  in 
the  United  Kingdom  of  nearly  26,000,000; 
surely  there  must  be  some  error  in  that  ? — That 
number  which  I  gave  from  the  Census  Returns  is 
the  total  of  the  *•*  agricultural  classes,"  which 
comprises  all  perso  is,  women  and  men,  employed 
in  agriculture  ;  persons  employed  in  fields,  woods 
and  gardens,  and  employed  in  minding  animals. 

120.  I  think  I  understand  the  explanation 
now.  The  figure  which  you  gave  of  1,383,000 
did  not  profess  to  represent  the  total  of  the  agri- 
cultural population  ? — No. 

121.  It  only  represents  the  total  of  persons, 
whether  men,  women,  or  children,  actually  em- 
ployed upon  the  land  ? — When  I  gave  the  num- 
bers, I  defined  agricultural  classes  as  comprising 
all  persons,  women  and  men,  employed  in  agri- 
culture, persons  employed  in  fields,  woods,  and 
gardens,  and  employed  about  animals.  Of  course 
my  comparisons  about  the  census  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  were  based  upon  the  whole  popu- 
lation, but  that  was  not  po  with  regard  to  the 
employment  on  the  farms. 

Mr.  Cobb. 

122.  But  you  compared  that  figure  of 
1,383,184  with  the  total  population  of  the 
country,namely..  25,974,439? — My  object  in  doing 
that  was  merely  to  show  that  while  the  total  popu- 
lation increased  from  20,000,000  to  25,000,000, 
these  classes  decreased;  I  merely  gave  the 
figures  for  information. 


Chairman. 

123.  The  term  agricultural  classes  has  a  special 
meaning  for  the  purpose  of  this  comparison ;  it 
does  not  mean  all  the  agricultural  population, 
but  only  the  persons  employed  in  agriculture  as 
you  have  defined  them  ? — Quite  so. 

124.  Now  as  regards  the  reduction  in  the  class 
of  labourers,  to  what  do  ycu  attribute  that;  do 
you  regard  it  as  a  voluntary  change  of  life  on  the 
part  ot  these  people  ? — I  have  paid  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  that  as  to  the  moving  about  of 
labourers,  and  I  find  they  rarely  move  willingly; 
they  are  rather  driven  away  by  their  hard  cir- 
cumstances. As  the  general  result  of  my  inquiry, 
I  may  say  that  they  would  like  to  remain  upon 
the  land  if  they  could  do  so  upon  anything  like 
fair  and  comfortable  conditions.  And  further,  I 
have  known  from  my  own  experience  men  give 
up  tolerably  comfortable  situations  in  towns  m 
order  to  go  back  to  the  land  on  account  of  their 
preference  for  that  employment. 

125.  Have  those  persons  been  compensated 
for  the  loss  of  their  rights  or  privileges  ? — In  the 
case  of  inclosures  under  the  Act  of  1845  and  the 
amending  Acts,  it  is  supposed  that  they  have 
received  compensation  for  the  rights  of  which 
they  have  been  deprived ;  but  no  adequate  com- 
pensation has  been  given.  In  many  cases  the 
cottagers  have  received  money  compensation, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  has  been  no 
compensation,  for  instance,  if  a  cottager  was 
a  tenant  in  any  form  and  not  a  freeholder  the 
compen-»ation  would  follow  the  tenement,  which 
means  that  the  landlord  would  have  the  compen- 
sation instead  of  the  tenant.  I  might  quote  here 
the  evidence  of  a  witness  before  the  Incloeure 
Commission  of  1844;  I  will  not  trouble  the 
Committee  with  a  long  extract  from  that  Report, 
but  one  witness  ^ays  (I  quote  his  own  words), 
that  he  '*  regret^s  that  in  the  case  of  occupying 
tenants  having  the  privilege  of  putting  stock  on 
a  common  and  having  the  whole  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  common  right,  after  the  incloeure 
the  landlord  should  have  the  power  of  dispossess- 
ing him,  and  it  constantly  happens  that  landlords 
do  take  from  the  cottagers  the  allotments  that 
have  been  so  set  out,  and  either  build  on  them 
or  get  several  of  them  laid  toffcther  and  convert 
them  into  a  little  field."  1  might  refer  also  to 
the  debate  on  the  Inclosure  Bill  of  1844. 
Mr.  Hume  then  stated  that  "by  means  of  Inclo- 
sure Bills  small  portions  of  land  had  been  allotted 
to  poor  parties  having  rights  of  common,  but  the 
result  had  been  in  many,  he  might  say  in  most, 
cases  to  take  from  the  poor  and  give  additional 
portions  to  the  neighbouring  squire,  for  large 
numbers  who  had  got  their  allotments  were  not 
able  to  bring  them  into  cultivation,  and  they  sold 
them  to  some  neighbouring  landowner."  Lord 
Sandon  in  that  debate  also  pointed  out  that  "  the 
portion  allotted  to  the  poor  man  who  had  a  right 
of  common  would  probably  soon  be  absorbed  by 
his  rich  neighbour." 

126.  But  the  Inclosure  Acts  do  provide  some 
kind  of  compensation,  do  they  not? — Yes,  the 
Acts  of  1845  and  1876  provide  compensation  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  or 
rather  the  Land  Commissioners,  and  small  lots 
and  allotments  for  recreation  grounds  and  so  on, 
have  been  provided  under  the  various  Inclosure 
Acts. 

127.  Tie 
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C/iairman — continued. 

127.  The  quantity  of  land  so  provided  has  not 
been  large,  however,  has  it? — No,  I  refer  to  the 
awards  as  being  valuable  as  a  recognition  by  the 
Liegislature  of  the  rights  of  the  class,  but  the 
character  and  extent  of  those  awards  show  how 
completely  the  class  have  been  deprived  of  their 
status  as  cultivating  owners  and  occupiers.  If 
honourable  Members  will  refer  to  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  of  1867,  they  will  find 
that  the  Report  summarises  the  various  allot- 
ments which  had  been  set  aside  as  compensation 
under  the  various  Inclosure  Acts,  as  shown  by  the 
Keports  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  since 
1845,  The  area  inclosed  from  1845  to  1867  was 
484,893  acres.  Of  this  amount  only  2,1 19  acres 
were  assigned  to  the  labouring  poor,  no  matter 
what  prescriptive  rights  they  had  in  the  land. 

128.  That  is  only  about  two-fifths  per  cent, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes ;  the  rest  was  assigned  to  lords 
of  the  manor  and  other  claimants.  I  might  say 
that  the  Commissioners  have  no  power  to  give 
any  compensation  where  the  common  rights  are 
utinted,  that  is  where  they  are  limited.  Now  if 
we  look  back  to  the  old  histories  we  find  that 
the  stint  of  common  applied  to  the  landowner, 
to  the  big  man  as  well  as  to  the  little  one.  The 
object  of  the  stint,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  was 
to  arrange  so  that  one  man  should  not  have  more 
use  of  the  common  than  another ;  it  was  really 
for  the  protection  of  the  poorer  commoner,  so  that 
the  man  who  hud  only  half-a-dozen  cattle  should 
not  have  the  pasture  occupied  unduly  by  a  man 
who  had  100  head  of  cattle.  That  is  my  reading 
of  the  history  of  this  question;  but  the  Inclosure 
Acts  seem  to  take  an  opposite  view,  and  to  say 
tliat  where  a  man  has  got  stinted  rights  of 
pasture  he  is  therefore  to  have  no  compensation 
at  all. 

129.  What  reasons  besides  the  "stinted" 
rights  do  the  Commissioners  give  for  not  award- 
ing more  land  to  the  commoners?— They  give 
a  variety  of  reasons  why  more  land  was  not  set 
apart;  some  of  the  reasons  are  that  the  land  was 
unsuitable,  that  it  was  too  far  distant,  that  the 
poor  have  already  got  gardens,  &c.,  &c. 

130.  Practically,  however,  your  conclusion  is 
that  although  the  theory  of  compensation  has 
been  maintained,  no  adequate  compensation  has 
actually  been  given? — Quite  so;  and  the  prin- 
cipal point  is  that  whether  compensation  has 
been  given  or  not,  the  rijihts  and  privileges  of 
the  class  have  been  extinguished. 

131.  This  is  partly  due,  I  suppose,  to  the 
character  of  the  class,  and  their  inability  to  be 
sufficiently  represented  before  the  Commis- 
sioners?— Yes,  their  inability  to  be  represented 
before  the  Commissioners.  On  the  debate  on 
the  Inclosure  Bill  of  1844  (which  will  be 
found  in  "Hansard/*  vol.  75,  page  301),  Mr. 
Aglionby  states,  "  Every  one  knows  how  these 
Committees  (that  is  Committees  on  Inclosure 
Bills)  were  generally  conducted.  They  were 
attended  only  by  honourable  Members  who  were 
interested  in  them,  being  lords  of  the  manor; 
and  the  rights  of  the  poor,  though  they  might 
be  talked  about,  had  frequently  been  taken  away 
under* that  system."  The  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who 
seems  to  have  taken  a  very  advanced  view  upon 
this  question  in  the  debate  on  the  Inclosure  Bill 
of  1845,  refers  to  the  impossibility  of  the  rural 
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population,  on  account  of  poverty,  coming  to 
LoYidon  to  employ  counsel  to  urge  their  rights 
before  the  Committees  of  the  House,  and  he  says 
f  to  use  his  own  words),  *'  This  I  know ;  that  in 
19  cases  out  of  20  Committees  of  this  House 
sitting  on  private  Inclosure  Bills,  neglect  tne 
rights  of  the  poor."  Then  on  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  previous  BilUin  the  year  1844  {this 
will  be  found  in  *^  Hansard,"  vol.  73,  page  976), 
Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  *^  As  to  the  actual  right, 
the  House  must  be  cautious  how  they  dealt 
lightly  with  those  rights.  It  might  be  a  matter 
of  feeling,  and  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community 
had  their  feelings  on  the  subject.  The  right  of 
common  connected  with  the  soil,  the  right  of 
turning  a  goose  on  a  common,  made  a  man  feel 
interested  in  the  tenure  of  land.  It  might  be 
more  beneficial  to  a  tenant  to  accept  2  /.  or  3  /., 
but  recollect  you  are  not  dealing  with  the  rights 
of  the  individual,  but  with  those  of  his  suc- 
cessors." 

132.  From  all  these  facts  that  you  have  laid 
before  us,  what  do  you  conclude  ? — I  conclude 
that  as  far  as  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the 
inquiry  go,  there  has  been  a  large  diminution 
of  small  holdings  or  small  holders,  and  in  the 
number  of  small  cultivators ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
very  large  diminution,  amounting  almost  to  an 
extinction  of  the  class  of  small  cultivators  ;  and 
that  result  has  been  brought  about  by  legislation. 
If  we  take  the  diminution  relatively  to  the 
population,  that  diminution  is  enormous,  for  in 
1801  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  was 
about  9.000,000,  while  now  it  is  just  under 
26,000,000. 

133.  This  legislation  has  been  dictated,  has  it 
not,  in  the  main,  by  a  belief  that  larger  results 
could  be  obtained  from  the  land  under  the  new 
or  improved  system  ? — That  is  so. 

134.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  that  argument 
justifies  the  change? — I  have  two  remarks  to- 
make  upon  that  point  It  was  held,  and  con- 
scientiously held,  that  large  farms  would  yield 
more  and  could  be  cultivated  more  cheaply.  I 
do  not  admit  that  myself,  but  supposing  that 
were  so,  supposing  it  could  be  shown,  ior  instance, 
that  a  single  farmer  or  a  company  could  farm 
half  a  county  with  machinery  and  a  handful  of 
wage-paid  labourers,  I  think  the  State  should 
discourage  or  even  prevent  such  a  system.  It 
would  be  a  rich  and  rotten  state  of  things  on 
this  ground,  that  it  is  a  condition  of  national 
safety  and  national  strength  for  a  country  to 
have  a  strong,  numerous,  and  prosperous 
peasantry. 

135.  You  do  not  think  that  the  question  is  to 
be  decided  alone  upon  considerations  of  the  pro* 
duce  of  the  land? — No,  I  think  the  social 
question,  as  distinct  from  the  economic  one,  is  a 
question  primarily  worthy  the  consideration  of 
this  Committee  and  Parliament,  although  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  prove  that  the  economic  argument 
is  also  in  the  direction  of  these  smaller  farms. 

136.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  even  if  it 
were  proved  that  more  produce  was  obtained  by 
the  system  of  large  holdings,  you  would  still  be 
opposed  to  them  on  the  ground  that  they  destroyed 
a  strong  peasantry,  which  is  necessary  to  the 
security  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  but 
I  also  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not 
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Chairman-'  continued, 
believe  that  the  production  is  larger? — That  is 

80. 

137.  How  do  you  maintain  that  second  pro- 
position, that  the  production  from  small  holdings 
would  not  be  less  than  the  production  from  large 
ones? — Before  coming  to  that  I  would  like  to 
say  that  there  is  not  wanting  evidence  that  a  small 
farm  well  tilled  is  mor^  productive  of  even  corn 
than  many  large  farms  farmed  with  deficient 
capital.  But  it  is  not  a  question  of  growing  corn 
only  that  avc  have  to  consider,  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  producing  more  abundantly  those  smaller 
articles  of  food  for  which  we  arc  now  so  largely 
dependent  on  other  countries  for  a  supply. 

138.  I  think  you  have  examined  very  carefully 
the  agricultural  returns  ? — Yes. 

139.  And  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  while  even  in  corn  the  small  holdings  do 
not  compare  unfavourably  with  the  large,  they 
compare  most  favourably  in  reofard  to  horses, 
cows,  sheep,  and  pigs? — Yes,  as  regards  stock 
generally. 

140.  And  you  believe  that  they  would  also 
compare  favourably  with  regai'd  to  the  smaller 
articles  of  production,  such  as  butter,  eggs, 
poultry,  &c.  ? — Yes. 

141.  Have  you  prepared  a  table  abstracted 
from  the  a<;ricultural  returns  showing  those 
results?— I  have. 

142.  Will  you  put  in  that  table  ? — I  have  two 
tables  which  I  will  hand  in.  I  should  like  to 
explain  the  character  of  these  tables,  if  I  might 
do  so,  in  a  few  words.  I  take,  first  of  all,  the 
niunber  of  holdings,  and  the  amount  of  acreage, 
and  the  list  of  stock  throughout  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain.  That  will  be  shown  in  the  first 
tabic ;  then  if  you  analyse  that  table,  and  take 
the  number  of  holdings  from  one  acre  to  50  acres, 
you  have  4,871,031  acres,  as  shown  in  the  second 
table.  If  you  next  take  the  number  of  holdings 
from  50  acres  to  100  acres,  you  have  about  the 
same  area  of  land ;  that  is  to  say,  you  have 
4,746,520  acres  of  land.  Now,  if  you  take  the 
amount  of  stock  (in  which  I  include  horses  in 
one  column,  cows  and  other  cattle  in  a  second, 
sheep  and  lambs  in  a  third,  and  pigs  in  a  fourth), 
you  will  find  that  there  is  a  larger  amount  kept 
on  the  smaller  holdings  than  on  the  larger  ones. 

143.  For  the  same  total  area? — For  the  same 
total  area. 

144.  That  applies,  as  I  understand,  to  the  com- 
parison between  the  holdings  of  from  one  to  50 
acres,  and  from  50  to  100  acres  ? — Yes. 

J 45.  Putting  them  both  together,  and  con- 
trasting them  with  the  holdings  of  300  acres  and 
upwards,  you  show,  I  think,  on  this  table  the 
same  result  ? — Yes. 

146.  Namely,  that  a  much  larger  amount  of 
stock  is  kept  upon  the  same  area  in  the  smaller 
holdings  than  in  the  case  of  the  larger  ones? — 
Yes,  althoigh  the  area  of  land  is  about  the  same. 
Then,  if  you  compare  holdings  of  100  acres  to 
300  acres,  and  calculate  the  same  proportion  of 
«tock  which  would  be  found  upon  the  same  area 
if  it  were  divided  into  holdings  of  100  acres  and 
downwards,  you  will  find  that  there  is  far  less 
stock  kept  per  acre  on  the  larger  holdings 
than  would  be  kept  on  the  same  area  if  divided 
into  smaller  holdings.  Shortly  explained,  the 
result  of   that  table  is   this,  that  if  the  same 
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proportion  of  stock  were  kept  on  holdings  of  from 
100  acres  to  300  acres,  as  is  kept  on  holdings  of 
from  one  to  100  acres,  the  number  of  horses 
should  be  725,757,  instead  of  581,198.  as  appears 
in  the  tables ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  shown  to 
be  a  deficiency  on  the  larger  farmi  as  regards 
horses  of  144,559  horses;  in  the  same  way,  tlie 
number  of  cows  and  other  cattle  should  be 
3,778,034,  imstead  of  2,671,021;  the  number  of 
sheep  and  lambs  should  be  11,122,848,  instead  of 
9,498,367,  and  in  the  same  way  the  number  of 
pigs  should  be  1,673,662,  instead  of  808,230. 
This  calculation  therefore  shows,  as  I  said,  an 
enormous  excess  in  the  production  of  land  culti- 
vated in  small  holdings  of  from  one  to  100  acres 
over  the  san»e  area  of  land  cultivated  in  large 
farms  of  100  to  300  acres. 

147.  With  that  short  explanation  you  hand  in 
these  tables.  The  further  development  of  your 
argument  upon  that  point  I  will  leave  till  we 
come  to  it  in  the  ordinary  course  of  your  evi- 
dence ? — Quite  so.    ( The  Tables  were  handed  in.) 

Mr.  Cobb. 

148.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  your  table 
will  enable  us  to  compare  holdings  up  to  50  acres 
with  holdings,  say  above  200  acres  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Angus  Sutherland, 

149.  Do  you  find  the  same  principle  to  obtain 
throughout  whatever  size  the  nolding  is  ? — Yes, 
all  throughout.  Perhaps  1  might  add  that  I  have 
another  table  which  I  have  taken  out.  showing 
the  figures  for  different  size  of  holdings  in  two 
corn-growing  counties,  and  also  in  two  mixed 
counties.  I  have  selected  Lincoln  and  Norfolk 
as  representing  the  corn  growing,  and  Devon  and 
Somerset  as  representing  the  mixed  counties. 
I  have  prepared  that  table  in  order  that  it  might 
be  seen  that  the  smaller  farms  are  equal  in  pro- 
portion in  the  corn-growing  counties  to  what  they 
are  in  the  mixed  counties,  thereby  destroying,  as 
I  think,  any  answer  that  might  be  made  to  tlie 
effect  that  the  explanation  of  the  results  shown 
in  the  former  tables  was  that  there  is  more  corn 
grown  on  the  larger  holdings  than  on  the  smaller 
holdings.     (  The  Table  was  handed  in. ) 

150.  I  believe  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  same 
result  would  be  shown  if  you  were  able  to  com- 
pare the  smaller  articles  of  food-production?— 
Yes  ;  I  would  like  the  Committee  to  understand, 
when  they  come  to  look  at  the  table  that  I  have 
handed  in,  that  the  production  of  the  smaller 
articles  of  food,  such  as  butter,  cheese,  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  so  forth,  is  to  be  credited  to 
the  small  farms.  Seeing  that  those  articles  are 
mainly  produced  on  the  smaller  farms,  they  are 
to  be  still  further  credited,  in  addition  to  stock, 
to  the  productive  powers  of  these  smaller  farms, 
w  liich  will  make  the  force  of  my  contention  still 
more  apparent. 

151.  At  the  present  time  the  country  is  de- 
pendent for  its  smaller  articles  of  food-production 
very  largely  upon  its  imports,  is  it  not  ? — Yes, 
I  have  before  me  the  figures  showing  the  quan- 
tities and  values  of  some  of  these  smaller  articles 
of  food  imported  in  the  year  1886.  1  will  band 
in  the  table,  but  perhaps  I  might  give  the  values 
in    pounds    sterling    of   some    of   the    articles 

imported* 
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imported.  The  value  of  the  cheese  imported  was 
3,871,359/.;  of  butter,  8,141,438  /,;  of  margarine, 
2,962,264/.;  of  lard,  1,544.632/.;  of  poultry, game, 
and  rabbits,  639,704  /. ;  of  bacon,  6,159,184  /. ; 
of  hams,  2,243,644/.;  of  fresh  pork,  200,293/.; 
salted  pork,  431,245  /. ;  of  potatoes,  799,265  /. ;  of 
onions,"  506,710/. ;  apples,  857,('95/.;  and  of 
eggs,  2,844,063/.;  the  number  of  eggs  imported 
every  day  throughout  the  year,  including  Sun- 
days, being  above  2J  millions.  (Ihe  Table  was 
handed  in?) 

152.  The  total  of  those  imports  amounts, 
roughly,  to  nearly  30,000,000/.  sterling  ?— Yes, 
about  30,000,000  /.  sterling.  I  may  add  that 
these  are  all  articles  at  paying  prices. 

153.  They  are  articles  which  you  consider 
particularly  suitable  to  small  cultivation  ? — Yes ; 
and  if  they  were  produced  at  home  it  is  evident 
that  it  would  give  a  great  impetus  to  agriculture, 
mostly  on  small  holdings,  and  consequent  advan- 
tages would  accrue  to  our  industrial  centres. 

154.  These  imports  are  often  neglected  in  dis- 
cussions on  agricultural  depression,  are  they  not? 
—Yes;  if  they  are  alluded  to  at  all,  it  is  very 
madequately  ;  and  there  is  no  effort  to  explain 
them  at  all  by  our  large  agricultural  societies. 
These  smnller  articles  of  food  seem  to  be  beneath 
the  notice  of  the  large  agriculturist  or  of  agri- 
cultural societies. 

155.  You  have  already  said,  1  think,  that  you 
consider  that  they  are  specially  fitted  for  small 
cultivation  ? — Yes ;  a'large  farmer  is  not  so  well 
fitted  by  habit  and  education  to  produce  them. 

156.  Arc  those  articles  import«*d  from  coun- 
tries which  have  already  got  a  system  of  small 
holdings? — Yes;  for  instance,  the  butter  is 
brought  very  largely  from  Denmark;  and,  of 
course,  from  Belgium  we  get  a  very  large 
amount  of  produce,  and  also  from  Holland  and 
France;  and,  indeed,  I  might  say  that,  with  the 
exception  of  cheese  from  America,  nearly  the 
whole  of  these  products  come  from  countries 
where  there  is  a  system  of  peasant  proprietary, 
or  small  cultivators. 

C/iairman. 

157.  Then  your  argument  is,  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  multiply  small  holdings  as  a  means 
of  increasing  the  production  of  the  country? — 
Yes. 

158.  And  thus  enabling  the  country  to  be 
more  self-supporting  than  it  is  at  present? — Yes. 
It  requires  a  different  system ;  a  more  intensive 
system  of  cultivation  to  produce  these  smaller 
articlci?.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  personal 
work,  and  close  personal  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  cultivator,  which  a  large  farmer  sometimes 
does  not  feel  inclined  to  give;  and  it  is  very 
difficult  for  him  to  produce  the  same  results  by 
means  of  hired  labour  alone. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

159.  Have  you  any  returns  showing  the 
UDount  of  garden  produce,  such  as  cabbages^ 
imported  into  England  ?— No  ;  that  is  left  out  of 
the  return;  the  return  only  oives  potatoes,  of 
which  there  were  three-quarters  of  a  million 
•tcrfing  imported  in  1 886. 

0.69. 


Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 

160.  You  have  not  included  fruit  and  vege* 
tables  in  your  return  ? — No. 


Chairman. 

161.  In  considering  remedies  for  the  state  of 
things  to  which  you  object,  have  you  considered 
the    proposal    which    is    associated   with    some 
politicians  of  your  acquaintance,  and  which  took 
the  form  of  a  restitution   Bill,  in  which  it  was 
proposed  that  inclosures  should  be  restored  to 
their  former  uses? — Yes.     A  few  years  ago  I 
paid  great  attention  to  that  and  made  numberless 
mquiries ;  in  fact  I  was  preparing  a  Bill  for  the 
restoration  of  these  inclosures,  but  I  found  the 
further  I  went  on  the  greater  the  difficulties.     I 
found  first  of  all  that  the  inclosures  comprised 
two  classes  of  land  ;  first,  land  in    the  hands  of 
the  original  inclosers ;  and,  secondly,  land  in  the 
hands   of  those    who  had   bought   it   from    the 
orisrinal  inclosers   for  value  innocently.     Much 
of  this  land  was  made  the  subject  of  marriage 
settlements,  for  instance,  and  all  such  case*  were 
difficult   to  deal  with,  without  great   injury  to 
persons  who  were  themselves  innocent  of  having 
appropriated  the  land.     But  I  found  further,  on 
fuller  inquiry,  that  there  was  a  third  class,  and 
by  far  the  most  numerous  class,  so  far  as  numbers 
were    concerned,    namely,    the    squatters,   and 
other  small  cultivators  who  either  inherited  land 
or  had  bought  land  originally  illegal  inclosures, 
or  who  had  in  many  cases  themselves  illegally 
inclosed    it.     I    found   those   cases   were   very 
numerous  indeed. 

162.  In  fact,  if  you  had  succeeded  in  carrying 
your  Bill  you  would  have  done  a  good  deal  to 
destroy  the  object  which  you  referred  to  as  your 
principal  object,  namely,  the  multiplication  of 
small  owners  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  was 
obliged  to  come  to  that  conclusion ;  but  beyond 
that  I  found  it  would  inflict  positive  ruin  in  many 
cases,  that  I  know  of  and  have  visited  per.sonally, 
where,  although  the  holders  may  have  no  real 
title,  their  title  is  accepted  in  the  localities 
amongst  themselves,  custom  having  made  that 
title  sufficient.  I  found  that  to  have  passed  a 
restoration  Bill  would  destroy  the  value  of  all 
that  f)ropcrty,  and  make  the  property  of  those 
small  men  uusaleable  ;  it  would  in  fact  ruin  the 
owners  by  making  sales  almost  impossible  for 
want  of  buyers,  as  the  buyera  would  only  be 
large  and  wealthy  men  who  could  afford  to  stand 
the  risk  attaching  to  a  purchase  with  such  a 
title, 

163.  You  came  to  the  conclusion  that  though 
wrong  had  been  done,  the  holders  of  the  land 
must  be  regarded  as  having  acquired  prescriptive 
rights  in  the  general  interests  of  the  community? 
— If  the  restoration  could  have  been  carried  out, 
and  you  could  have  laid  hold  of  the  original 
oflfenders,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  re- 
garded length  of  time,  but  I  found  that  where 
you  would  interfere  with  one  large  landowner 
who  had  inclosed,  yon  would  interfere  with  100 
of  these  smaller  men,  whese  inclosures  were 
really  their  property,  and  all  they  had.  I  may 
take  a  typical  case,  if  you  will  allow  me,  that  I 
know  myself:  An  old  man,  who  is  still  living  (I 
speak  of  a  time  about  12  months  ago),  bought 
B  4  four 
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four  or  five  acres  of  land  about  50  years  ago^  and 
built  a  cottage  upon  it. 

164.  Where  was  that? — It  is  in  the  south  of 
England  ;  I  have  no  right  to  give  his  name^  but 
I  can  guarantee  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  was 
inclosed  from  the  forest  nearly  100  ycai-s  a<;o  ;  it 
had  been  an  illegal  inclosure  ;  it  had  been  what 
the  lord  of  the  manoi  called  "  set,"  and  not 
"granted;"  that  is  to  say,  there  was  a  small 
annual  sum  of  10  .t.  paid  as  quit-rent  which  is 
paid  to  this  dav ;  this  man  improved  that  piece 
of  land,  and  sold  it  for  a  great  deal  more  than  he 
paid  for  it,  and,  at  present,  he  occupies  another 
inclosure  which  he  bought  from  a  squatter  near, 
with  no  better  title  than  the  piece. he  had  sold, 
which  he  has  so  much  improved  that  he  now 
wants  1,000 Z.  for  it;  this  ne  will  leave  to  his 
wife  and  children ;  but  a  Bill  of  the  kind  that  I 
describe  would  make  his  property  worth  nothing 
at  all.  In  a  communication  from  the  district 
where  these  inclosures  took  place,  a  gentleman, 
whose  name  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give  without 
his  permission,  but  who  takes  much  interest  in 
these  matters,  told  me .  (to  use  his  own  words) 
that  "the  passing  of  such  a  Bill  would  be  the 
signal  for  a  raid  on  squatters  and  small  co))y* 
holders,  of  whom  there  are  very  large  numbers ; 
there  would  be  an  iusecurity  and  fail  in  value  of 
all  such  properties,"  The  further  I  inquired 
the  more  these  difficulties  became  apparent,  and 
it  became  certain  that  a  Bill  of  that  sort  would, 
iis  you  have  described,  destroy  the  very  object 
which  I  had  at  heart. 

165.  You  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  any 
improvement  at  all  can  be  looked  for  by  such  a 
Bill  as  that  ? — Not  in  that  direction.  1  may  say 
^80    that   at    the    Boyal    Commission    on    the 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,  of  which  I 
^as  a  member,  one  very  important  witness  spoke 
of  this  elass>  the  squatters,  iu  his  district  as  being 
"  excellent  and  industrious  workers,  small  free- 
holders, living  by  their  thrift  and  ability, 
dwellers  on  no  man's  land,  well  principled  and 
imoral,  thrifty  and  industrious,"  and  he  said  he 
would  "  like  to  see  the  number  increased."  In 
the  face  of  all  this  evidence  I  have  not  proceeded 
further  with  a  restoration  Bill. 

166.  Now  I  think  we  come  to  the  third  head 
of  the  reference  to  this  Committee  as  to  the 
facilities  which  exist  already  for  the  creation  of 
small  holdings ;  what  have  you  to  say  upon  that 
point  ? — With  the  exception  of  private  efforts  on 
the  part  of  landowners  and  others,  and  such 
undertakings  as  that  of  the  Small  Farm  and 
Labourer's  Company,  of  which  Lord  AVantage 
is  the  head,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  facilities  that 
are  being  given. 

167.  Do  you  think  that  the  requirements  of 
the  case  can  be  met  by  private  philanthropy  or 
companies  of  the  kind  that  you  refer  to? — I  do 
not.  1  he  operation  of  companies  must  of  neces- 
sity be  limited ;  they  must  look  for  a  profit  upon 
their  capital,  and  cannot  advance  money  as 
cheaply  as  the  State  or  local  authorities,  while 
what  we  really  want  are  facilitieo  in  every 
locality  where  any  legitimate  demand  for  land 
inay  exist. 

168.  Any  such  companies  must  be  very  widely 
spread,  and  be  very  numerous  in  order  to  meet 
your  requirements  ?—  Yes ;  I  may  say  that  I  have 
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visited  the  Lambounie  Estate,  but  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  undertaking,  so  that  I  only 
know  the  results  from  the  reports  which  I  haye 
in  my  hand,  but  I  understand  that  they  are  satis^ 
factory. 

169.  One  difficulty  I  imagine  in  the  way  of 
companies  undertaking  this  thing  as  a  proBtable 
investment,  is  the  want  of  any  very  large  class 
capable  at  the  present  moment  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  facilities  ;  is  not  that  so? — Yes,  that  is 
so,  and  that  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  com- 
panies acting,  as  companies  must  act,  in  one 
particular  locality  to  wliich  the  men  must  there- 
fore migrate.  What  we  want  is  a  self-acting 
plan  which  shall  provide  land  in  the  localities  in 
which  there  are  already  men  who  are  either  par- 
tially employed  in  other  occupations,  and  waut 
land  to  work  upon  in  their  spare  time,  or  who 
are  ready  to  take  land  as  their  full  occupation. 

170.  1  understand  your  view  to  be  that  unless 
there  are  facilities  in  every  parish  you  cannot 
meet  such  demand  as  at  present  exists  ;  and  that 
as  a  company  could  not  possibly  commence 
operations  in  a  great  number  of  parishes  at  once, 
it  would  only  at  the  best  deal  with  a  very  limited 
demand? — A  very  limited  demand. 

171.  That  points  therefore  to  the  necessity,  if 
anything  is  to  be  done,  of  doing  it  by  means 
of  local  authorities  ? — Yes. 

172.  That  brings  us,  I  think,  to  the  fourth 
head  of  the  inquiry,  whether  facilities  for  the 
creation  of  small  holdings,  can  be  extended  in 
connection  with  an  improved  system  of  local 
government  ? — Yes. 

173.  Now  in  your  opinion  would  any  legis- 
lation for  this  purpose  act  best  through  the 
State  or  through  the  local  authorities? — Through 
the  local  authorities,  certainly. 

174.  AV'^hy  do  you  object  to  operations  directly 
superintended  by  the  State? — Because  local 
authorities  can  best  understand  the  requirements 
ot"  a  locality,  and  could  carry  out  the  work 
without  any  risk,  and  without  any  excessive 
official  cxi)ense8.  They  would  be,  as  it  were, 
on  the  spot,  and  would  be  able  to  examine  the 
needs  of  the  locality,  and  better  able  to  oupply 
them  than  any  central  authority  could  possibly 
do. 

175.  Of  course  the  precedent  in  the  case  of 
allotments  is  in  favour  of  dealing  with  such 
facilities  by  meana  of  local  authorities '—That 
is  so. 

176.  Now  have  you  any  information  with 
regard  to  the  plans  adopted  for  this  purpose  by 
foreign  countries? — Yes.  There  have  been 
several  systems  favouring,  and  some  practically 
creating,  a  system  of  small  cultivating  owner- 
ship. There  is,  for  instance,  the  land  legislation 
of  JPrussia  (I  do  not  know  whether  honourable 
Members  are  acquainted  with  it)  to  which  I 
might  shortly  allude.  The  legislation  I  refer  to 
began  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
The  land  then  was  held  by  feudal  landlords,  and 
by  men  who  were  called  peasant  farmers,  but  who 
were  subject  to  feudal  service  and  obligations 
of  a  very  onerous  character,  which  interfered 
largely  with  their  prosperity.  As  a  result  of 
the  Prussian  land  legislation,  these  peasant  pro- 
prietors were  relieved  from  all  these  feudal 
obligations    and    liabilities,    and    they  became 
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owners  aad  cultivators  of  their  £axms.    Before 
ike  Reform  tiiese  peasants  had  heavy  and  con- 
tinuons   service  and  feudal  duties  which   thej 
liad  to  render  to  the  landlord  who»  however,  it  is 
fair  to  sajy  had  also  duties  which  he  was  oom^ 
pelled  to  exerdse  with  regard  to  the  peasants, 
^such  as  providing  tiiem  dwellings^  helping  them 
in  sickness,  emergency,  &c.     The  law  6f  the 
land  nominally   prevented    the    landlord    from 
taking  peasant  land,  and  if  a  peasant  died  the 
landlora  had  to  replace  him  in  his  holding  with 
another  of  the  same  class,  a  law  which,  according 
to  the  reports,  was  often  violated.   The  Prussian 
Oovemment,  it  can  be   seen  through  all   this 
legislation,  sided  largely  with  the  peasant  class, 
aim  recognised  them  as  an  important  element  in 
the  State.     This  legislation  was  not  sudden  and 
sweeping,  but  it  extended  over  a  number  of 
years  from  1807  to  1850.    That  of  1807  did  not 
create  peasant  proprietors,  but  simply  did  away 
with  legal  distinctions  between  feudal  or  land- 
lord's land  and  peasant  land.     The  laws  of  1811 
and  1821    created   an  independent  ownership; 
compensation  was  given,  the  peasants  surrender- 
ing a  portion    of  their    lands,   and    becoming 
absolute  owners    of  the    remainder    free    from 
service,  and  all    feudal  duties;    they   had  the 
option  of  doing  this,  or  of  paying  a  capitalised 
amount  in  a  lump  sum  or  m  yearly  payments. 
A  Commission  was  appointed  for  each  province 
to  carry  out  these  laws.     The  next  and  most 
important  law  was  that  of  1850  which  consoli- 
dated the  preceding  ones,  and  created  what  we 
know  as  Uie  Provincial  Rent  Banks  of  Prussia. 
The  principle  of  these  banks  was  that  the  bank 
paid  the  landlord  in  debentures  issued  in  various 
amounts,  Tarying  from   about  2/.  to  150/.,  at 
four  per  cent.,  and  guaranteed  bv  the  State. 
The  bank  pays  the  landlord  in  the  form  of  these 
debentures  up  to  20  years'  purchase  (the  amount 
at  which  the  peasant  redeems  his  fixed  rent). 
The  bank  receives  in  liie  form  of  rent  from  the 
peasant  an  amount  equal  to  five  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  the  debentures  advanced.    Four  per 
cent,  of  this  is  iq)plied  to  the  payment  of  interest 
on  debentures,  and  the  remaining  one  per  cent, 
is  put  to  a  sinking  fund,  which  redeems  the 
debentures  in  41  years  and  one  month,  when  the 
peasant  owner  ceases  payment  altogether.     Or, 
instead  of  doing  that,  the  peasant  may  pay  the 
bank  4  j  per  cent,  upon  the  advance  instead  of 
five  per  cent,  and  so  extinguish  the  principal  in 
50  years  instead  of  41  years ;  or  he  may  at  any 
time,  with  six  months'  notice  pay  the  whole  debt 
to  the  bank  at  once.     These  rents  are  a  first 
charge  upon  the  land,  and  are  collected  by  the 
tax  collectors.     1  may  say  they  are  collected 
monthly,  while  the  interest  is  paid  half-yearly, 
which  is  in  favour  of  the  banic.    These  land 
banks   were  gradually  introduced    throughout 
Germany,  and  were  used  at  length  also  in  some 
parts  to  advance  money  for  other  operations,  such 
as  draining  and  so  on.     The  operations  of  these 
land  banks  up  to  the  beginning  of  1867  went  to 
the  extent  of  from  10  to  12  millions  of  deben- 
tures.   The  standard  work  on  this  subject  is  that 
of  Dr.  Litte,  who  was    the   president   of  the 
Appeal  Court  for  Land  Legislation.     That  work 
was  published    some  years  ago    in  Berlin,    I 
think. 
0.69. 
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177.  Was  this  legislation  compulsory? — Yes* 
it  was  compulsory.  The  law  of  1807  was  com- 
pulsory, so  far  thiit  all  forced  personal  service  on 
the  part  of  the  peasants  was  to  be  abolished 
withm  two  or  three  years  of  the  date,  and  that 
without  compensation,  it  being  held  that  a  man 
should  not  be  compelled  to  pay  for  bein^  made 
free  from  serfdom.  The  abolition  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  lords'  land  and  peasants'  land 
was  lUso  compulsory.  Tliis  and  subsequent 
legislation  provided  for  the  t^radual  re  arrange- 
ment of  the  tenure  on  the  principle  of  reciprocal 
commutation.  The  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
peasant  and  those  of  the  lord  were  assessed,  and 
the  balance  allowe<l  to  be  paid  by  the  peasant  by 
a  transfer  of  a  portion  of  his  land.  The  process 
serms  to  have  been  slow  on  account  of  various 
difficulties,  and  hence  the  law  of  1850,  which 
consolidated  previous  Acts,  and  established  the 
land  banks,  to  enable  the  peasants  by  loans  to 
pay  off  their  obligations  to  the  lords  in  money, 
they,  the  peasants,  repaying  the  banks  principal 
and  interest  by  an  annual  sum  for  a  certain 
number  of  years. 

178.  The  principle  is  really  the  same  is  it 
not,  as  the  principle  which  is  known  here  as 
that  of  the  Ashbourne  Act  ? — Yes ;  except  that 
the  State  was  operating  through  the  laim  banks 
and  not  direct,  they  were  secured  by  the  State. 

179.  And  in  the  end  the  security  of  the  State 
came  in,  as  it  does  with  us  ?  —  Yes. 

180.  The  terms  to  the  tenants  were  not  as 
favourable  as  the  terms  of  the  Ashbourne  Act  ? 
— No;  the  debentures  ranked  as  State  Securities, 
and  sold  in  the  market  as  equal  to  them  in  every 
way. 

181.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard 
to  the  results  of  this  legislation  ? — The  results 
economically  and  socially  are  very  striking.  At 
the  time  of  the  commencement  of  that  legisla- 
tion, there  was  a  remarkable  amount  of  opposi- 
tion and  discontent  in  the  country,  which  gradu- 
ally disappeared  as  this  legislation  operated.  I 
might  say  that  there  was  the  same  strong 
opposition  to  this  legislation  on  the  part  of  a 
certain  class  in  Prussia,  the  landlord  class,  as 
we  find  in  England,  to  proposals  which  we  make 
for  the  creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary.  The 
arguments  were  precisely  the  same.  There  were 
the  same  arguments  in  favour  of  large  farms  and 
plenty  of  capital  as  being  the  best  conditions  for 
cultivation ;  there  were  the  same  contentions  as 
to  the  labouring  classes  having  no  caj^ital,  and 
not  being  able  to  succeed  for  want  of  it  and  so 
forth.  If  honourable  Members  wish  to  see  the 
results  economic,  social,  and  moral,  treated  of, 
they  will  find  a  good  deal  of  information  in 
Professor  Seeley's  Life  of  Stein. 

Mr.  AngiLS  Sutherland. 

182.  Is  this  legislation  to  which  you  have 
been  referring,  what  is  known  as  the  Stein  and 
Hardenberg  legislation  ? — Yes,  but  it  extended 
long  after  the  time  of  Stein  and  Hardenberg. 
It  began  in  1807  and  ended  in  1850. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 

183.  As  I  understand  the  case  you  refer  to  is 
a  case  in  which  the  State  has  interfered  to 
preserve  a  system  of  small   holdings  already 

C  existing  ? — 
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existing? — Yes,  I  refer  to  Ihe  Prussian  legisla- 
tion for  that  reason,  and  to  show  that  the 
Prussian  Govemment  took  the  opposite  principle 
to  that  which  we  adopted ;  they  took  the  prin- 
ciple of  rooting  the  peasantry  on  the  soil,  while 
our  principle  of  action  was  to  buy  them  out,  or  to 
squeeze  them  out,  or  to  get  them  off  the  soil  in 
some  way.  The  two  principles  were  precisely 
opposed  to  each  other.  If  we  read  the  history  of 
the  time  we  see  that  Stein  and  Hardenberg  and 
those  of  their  school  always  contended  that  the 
peasantry  must  be  rooted  on  the  land,  and  that 
their  privileges  must  not  he  curtailed  or  des- 
troyed. They  declared  boldly  that  the  Stale  has 
a  duty  to  support  and  strengthen  this  class,  and 
they  fought  that  principle  against  the  economio 
school  of  the  day,  and  I  think  the  result  has 
shown  that  Stein  and  Hardenberg*8  views  were 
not  only  Statesmanlike,  but  economically  sound, 
and  that  the  opposition  at  that  time,  which  was  a 
very  bitter  one,  was  founded  on  wrong  prin- 
ciples, 

184.  Was  there  any  attempt  in  this  legislatioa 
to  cut  up  large  holdings  into  small  holdings  for 
sale  ? — No;  they  dealt  with  the  peasants  as  they 
found  them,  precisely  as  we  had  the  opportunity 
of  doing  during  the  past  century.  If  similar 
legislation  had  taken  place  in  England  in  dealing 
with  the  case  of  a  commoner  who  had,  say  four 
acres  of  land  and  common  rights,  the  Legislature 
would  have  said  to  the  landlord.  We  estimate  this 
commoner's  land  and  common  rights  at  so  much, 
and  we  instal  him  for  ever  on  your  domain  as  a 
farmer  of  perhaps  30  or  40  acres,  according  to 
what  those  rights  might  be  estimated  at ;  they 
would  not  allow  a  lord  of  the  manor  to  buy  out 
the  man. 


Chairman. 

185.  The  time,  as  I  understand  you,  for  apply- 
ing such  legislation  to  this  country,  has  gone  by, 
in  your  opinion  ? — I  think  it  is  too  late.  There 
is  a  different  state  of  things  in  England  now. 
We  are  not  considering  the  means  of  a  wholesale 
preservation  of  small  holders,  but  of  granting 
lacilities  and  inducements  for  the  gradual  restora-* 
tion  of  that  class  as  a  supplement  to  our  present 
system. 


Mn  Tkomai  Ellis. 

186.  So  far  as  Wales  is  concerned,  would  yoa 
not  say  that  there  we  have  also  to  consider  the 
principle  of  the  preservation  of  small  holdings 
which  still  exist  there  ? — In  the  case  of  Wales 
there  are  a  larger  numbet  no  doubt,  and  I  should 
think  there  it  would  be  absolutely  beneficial  if 
we  could  adopt  legislation  of  this  class,  but 
unfortunately  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
(I  forget  his  name  for  the  moment),  is  somewhat 
unfavourable  to  these  small  holding  in  Wales, 
and  represents  the  holders  to  be  in  a  state  of 
very  great  hardship  and  not  at  all  desirable;  bat 
if  you  turn  to  the  evidence  in  Wales  on  which. 
that  opinion  is  founded,  you  will  find  that  the 
evidence  over  and  over  again  given  that  the 
Welsh  holder  while  having  a  hard  life  is  an 
industrious  and  careful  man,  of  superior  educa* 
tion  and  possessing  qualities  that  really  lead  us 
to  quite  another  conclusion  to  what  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  has  arrived  at. 

Chairmaju 

187.  We  are  getting  a  little  wide  of  our  present 
point  The  point  we  are  now  upon  is,  that 
whether  there  be  small  holders  in  Wales  in  any 
number  or  not,  the  object,  generally  is,  rather 
to  re-create  a  class  than  to  establish  an  existing 
class  upon  the  land  ? — Exactly ;  it  is  to  give 
facilities  for  the  re-creation  of  a  class  of  small 
cultivators. 

188.  You  would  be  ready  to  do  anything  to 
make  permanent  those  who  already  exist,  but 
you  also  desire  (and  tliis  is  your  special  point)  to 
recreate  a  class  of  this  kind  which  has  almost 
been  extinguished  in  many  parts  of  the  country? 
— Yes. 

189.  Therefore,  as  I  understand.  Steins 
legislation  would  not  be  applicable  to  this 
country,  except  in  the  limited  number  of  cases  of 
those  owners  already  existing? — Quite  so;  I 
mention  the  case  of  that  legislation  because  the 
result  has  been  good  in  Prussia  and  Germany, 
and  the  result  of  the  opposite  legislation  has  been 
bad  in  England ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
rapid  increase  of  trade  and  commerce,  during 
the  present  century,  especially  since  1846,  which 
absorbed  and  employed  the  dispossessed  class, 
if  I  may  so  term  them,  and  their  descendants, 
we  should  have  had  agrarian  troubles  of  a  very 
grievous  description. 
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Tuesday,  9th  April  1889. 


MEMBERS  present: 


Sir  Edward  Birkbeck. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Chaplin. 

Mr.  Cobb. 

Viscount  Curzon. 


Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

Sir  William  Hart-Dyke. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

Mr.  James  William  Lowther. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 

Mr.  Angus  Sutherland. 


The  Right  Honourable  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Arthur  Arnold/ called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

190.  I  think  that  you  are  President  of  the 
Free  Land  League  ? — I  am.  It  is  an  associa- 
tion includins  nearly  100  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament 

191.  Will  you  just  explain  what  the  objects  of 
the  association  are  ?— The  objects  of  the  associa- 
tion are  (1),  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture; (2),  abolition  of  copyhold  una  cus- 
tomary tenure  and  obsolete  manorial  rights ; 
(3),  prohibition  of  settlement  of  land  upon  un- 
born persons^  and  of  the  general  power  of  creating 
life  estates  in  land  ;  (4),  conveyance  by  regis- 
tration of  title;  all  interests  in  the  property  regis- 
tered to  be  recorded;  (5),  provision  for  the  sale 
of  encumbered  settled  property;  (6),  preservation 
of  commons  and  of  popular  rights  over  land  and 
x^rater,  and  restoration  of  any  illegally  taken 
away  in  recent  times ;  (7  J,  enfranchisement  of 
loos  leaseholds ;  (8),  amendment  of  the  law  of 
landlord  and  tenant  calculated  to  promote  and 
.further  to  protect  improvements;  (9),  to  promote 
the  acquirement  of  land  by  the  people  for  resi- 
dence and  cultivation,  both  by  the  general  laws 
and  by  the  instrumentality  of  municipalities  and 
other  local  bodies. 

192.  You  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  the  subject  of  the  reference  to  this  Committee? 
•—I  have  for  many  years,  I  may  say,  both  prac- 
tically, officially,  and  politically. 

193.  We  will  begin  with  the  first  head  of 
reference,  namely,  the  facilities  which  exist  for 
the  creation  of  small  holdings  in  land  in  Great 
Britain? — It  would  be  convenient  perhaps,  if  I 
were  at  once  to  say  that  I  understand  by  small 
holdings,  without  fixing  rigid  limits,  au  extent  of 
land,  varying  from  one  perhaps  to  20  acres,  of 
which  the  possessor  is  either  the  owner  to  the 
fullest  extent  which  the  laws  of  the  State  permit, 
or  the  tenant,  and  from  which  he  either  obtains 
the  sustenance  and  maintenance  of  his  family,  or 
uses  the  land  as  an  assistanco  to  him  in  some 
other  occupation.  With  regard  to  the  facilities 
which  exist,  I  would  like  to  speak  first  of  the 
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main  hindrance  which  is  caused  to  the  creation 
of  small  holdings,  by  the  accumulation  of  land  in 
large  estates  in  this  country. 

1 94.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  accumulation 
of  ownership,  I  understand?— Of  the  accumula- 
tion of  ownership. 

195.  Not  of  the  accumulation  of  tenancy  which 
is  caused  by  the  consolidation  of  large  farms  ? — 
I  am  speaking  now  of  the  accumulation  of  land 
in  large  estates  as  the  main  hindrance  to  the 
creation  of  small  holdings,  that  accumulation  being 
fostered  and  protected  by  the  practices  of  primo- 
geniture and  settlement. 

19G.  Have  you  any  figures  showing  to  what 
extent  this  accumulation  has  gone  on?— I  take 
the  figures  from  Lord  Derby's  Keturn  of  1874-5, 
known  as  the  New  Domesday  Book.  That  shows 
the  total  area  of  land  and  water  in  the  United 
Kingdom  as  amounting  to  72,117,766  acres.  Of 
that  the  extent  of  cultivated  land  under  crops, 
bare  fallow,  and  grass,  amounted  to  47,900,000 
acres.  From  that  Keturn  I  have  extracted  the 
following  information:  525  Peers  hold  15,303,165 
acres  in  1,593  estates,  exclusive  of  their  property 
in  the  Metropolitan  area,  in  forests  and  woods 
(except  saleable  underwoods),  and  in  commons 
and  waste  lands.  1  think  the  property  of  the 
nobles  amounts  to  about  one-fourth  in  extent 
and  one-eighth  of  the  estimated  rental  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  4-5ih8  of  the  United 
Kingdom  there  is  no  estate  less  than  1,000 
acres  in  area.  The  following  are  the 
figures  of  the  number  of  owners  of  1,000 
acres  and  upwards,  and  total  extent  in  acres  of 
their  estates.  In  England  and  Wales  the  estates 
number  5,408,  and  the  extent  in  acres  is 
18,695,528  acres;  in  Scotland  there  are  1,758 
owners  of  1,000  acres  and  upwards,  and  the  total 
extent  in  acres  is  17,584,828  acres  ;  in  Ireland 
there  are  3,745  owners  of  1,000  acres  and  up- 
wards, the  total  extent  in  acres  being  15,802,739 
acres,  making  a  total  of  10,911  estates,  and 
52,083,095  acres,  that  extent  being  about  4-5th8 
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Chairman — continued. 

of  the  total  extent  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  area  of  more  than  52  millions  includes^  as 
I  say,  no  estate  of  less  than  1,000  acres.  Then 
there  is  a  deduction  to  be  made  from  that  for 
errors  in  the  Return,  for  the  Return  is  full  of 
errors ;  for  example,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
who  owns  land  in  14  counties,  is  counted  as  14 
landowners  throughout  that  Return.  Therefore, 
making  a  reasonable  deduction  for  such  errors  as 
that,  and  allowing  for  plural  ownership,  I  think 
it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  4-5ths  of  the  soil  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  by  Lord  Derby's 
Return  to  be  in  the  hands  of  7,000  persons.  This 
accumulation,  which  is  the  prime  hindrance  to 
the  creation  of  small  holdings,  has  been  pro- 
moted by  the  practices  of  primogcuiture  and  set- 
tlement. 

197.  Will  you  explain  how  that  is? — The 
effect  of  settlement,  even  undtr  the  Settled  Land 
Act,  is  to  place  all  this  large  extent  of  land 
under  two  disabilities,  one,  that  a  limited  owner 
cannot  appropriate  lo  his  own  uses  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale;  and  another,  that  the  assignee  in  bank- 
ruptcy would  have  over  that  immense  extent  of 
land  no  powers  of  sale.  I  further  explain  it  by 
the  fact  that  the  amenities  and  enjoyments  of 
large  estates  are  inconsistent  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  holdings.  The  enjoyment  of  sport, 
the  pleasures  of  the  country  generally,  the  ease 
and  convenience  in  the  collection  of  rent,  and  so 
on,  would  all  be  interfered  with.  And  I  may  say, 
that  in  no  country  in  the  world  has  it  been  found 
that  large  estates  could  co-exist  with  small  hold- 
ings. 

198.  Do  you  consider  that  those  influences 
which  have  operated  in  the  past  against  the 
creation  of  small  holdings  are  still  in  operation  ? 
— Yes ;  with  the  fullest  force. 

199.  Are  the  temptations  to  settlement,  and 
to  the  accumulation  of  large  estates,  and  the 
amenities  connected  with  those  estates  as  great 
as  they  were? — In  the  general  run  of  instances, 
yes.  For  example,  it  has  been  proposed  to  have 
an  improvement  of  transfer;  but  an  improve- 
ment of  transfer,  such  as  has  been  many  times 
proposed,  without  the  abolition  of  these  practices, 
must  favour  such  accumulation.  That  matter 
has  never  been  put  more  clearly  than  it  was  put 
two  years  ago  by  the  present  Prime  Minister  in 
qpeaking  upon  Lord  Halsbury's  Land  Transfer 
Sill.  Lord  Salisbury  then  said,  'Mf  the  tendency 
of  land  is  to  mass  and  to  get  into  aggregation, 
the  more  easy  you  make  the  transfer  of  land 
from  one  man  to  another  the  more  that  tendency 
will  work."  I  think  those  words  express  the 
absolute  truth. 

200.  Hut  even  if  the  practices  of  primogeniture 
and  settlement  were  prohibited,  would  not  the 
same  result  obtain,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  tend- 
ency of  all  transfer  would  be  to  the  absorption 
of  small  estates  and  the  continued  accumulation 
of  large  ones  ? — Many  of  the  large  estates  would 
become,  of  necessity,  broken  up;  but  I  may 
point  out  also  there  is  the  disability  over  these 
52,000,000  acres  of  land  (assuming,  as  I  do  as- 
sume, that  this  is  generally  settled  land),  that  we 
cannot  have  simplicity  of  title. 

201.  Before  you  come  to  that  further  point  I 
want  to  get  from  you  your  opinion  as  to  whether 


Chairman — continued. 

the  abolition  of  the  practices  of  primogeniture 
and  settlement  bv  themselves  would  I^  to  a 
large  creation  or  small  holdings  ? — When  land 
could  not  be  set  apart  as  it  may  now  for  50  or  60 
or  70  years,  there  would  be  less  desire  to  accu- 
mulate ;  and  while  lanH  is  so  accumulated,  there 
will  always  be  a  hiudrance  to  small  holdings^ 
because  the  ownership  of  small  holdings  is  in 
contradiction  to  the  pleasures  of  great  landowner- 
ship. 

202.  I  understand  that  the  abolition  of  these 
practices  would  bring  more  land  into  the  market? 
—  Immensely* 

203.  And  that  it  would  cheapen  the  transfer 
of  land? — It  is  impossible  to  have  an  easy 
trau'^fcr  of  land  all  over  the  kingdom  without 
the  abolition  of  these  practices. 

204.  Therefore  their  abolition  is  a  necessary 
precedent,  at  all  events,  to  the  creation  of  small 
holdings  which  cannot  b^  created  unless  there  is  a 
full  supply  of  land  available,  and  unless  the  transfer 
of  land  is  cheapened  ? — I  have  shown  by  the  figures 
I  quoted  that  the  supply  of  land  must  necessarily 

•be  very  limited  uuless  these  practices  are  abo- 
lished. 

205.  But  even  if  there  were  a  larger  supply  of 
land  in  the  market,  and  even  if  the  cost  ol  trans- 
fer were  cheapened,  do  you  not  think  there 
would  still  be  a  tendency  for  all  this  land  to  be 
absorbed  by  large  capitalists  who  could  afford  to 
pay  a  better  price,  rather  than  by  persons  who 
were  desirous  of  becoming  small  owners? — It 
would  operate  to  some  extent  in  that  way ;  but 
under  reformed  laws,  land  would  be  purchased  by 
those  who  can  make  the  best  economic  use  of 
it.  We  do  not  for  instance  find  in  France  that 
there  is  any  disposition  to  establish  large  estatei, 
because  those  who  can  make  the  best  economic 
use  of  the  land  are  the  best  purchasers,  and  so 
they  obtain  it.  Under  good  laws  the  same  prac- 
tice would  obtain  in  this  country, 

206.  Do  you  think  that  small  holders  would  be 
able  to  pay  a  better  price  than  large  ones  ? — Uor 
doubtedly,  because  they  could  make  a  more 
profitable  use  of  the  lana. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 

207.  In  reply  to  the  Chairman,  I  understood 
you  to  say  you  do  not  consider  that  there  have 
been  any  forces  acting  upon  society  at  the  present 
time,  which  have  resulted  in  greater  ease  in  the 
acquisition  of  small  holdings  ;  that  is  to  say  that 
you  regard  all  the  forces  which  have  made  for  die 
accumulation  of  property  in  lar^e  holdings  as  still 
abiding ;  do  you  not  consider  mat  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  under  the  protection  of  the  ballot 
has  removed  from  the  large  landowners  one  of 
the  great  inducements  to  increase  ownership  and 
to  hold  land  to  such  a  large  extent  ? — That  may 
be  so ;  but  the  statistics  of  the  recent  sales  of  laaa 
would  show  10,000  acres  of  large  property  as 
compared  with  one  of  small.  For  instance,  there 
was  recently  a  sale  of,  I  think,  37,000  acres  of 
land  in  Yorkshire  to  a  single  purchaser  fl  refer 
to  Mr.  Cunliffe  Lister).  That  would  largely 
out-weish  the  small  sales  of  land  that  have 
taken  place  within  the  last  year  or  two. 

208.  You  consider  that  there  has  been  this 
disintegrating  tendency  ? — ^There  are  many  dia- 
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integrating  tendencies.  That  is  one;  the  economic 
condfitiona  form  another. 

Chairman. 

209.  Then  I  think  you  say,  in  addition  to  the 
tendency  to  aceumnlation  caused  by  this  legtsla- 
tion,  these  practices  are  also  a  great  hindrance  to 
the  simplicity  of  title?— That  is  so;  I  may 
illustrate  that  by  the  most  recent  change  in  the 
law  of  limitation  which  came  into  operation  on 
the  1st  of  January  1879.  Since  that  time  u|)on 
what  I  call  free  land  (that  is  land  upon  which  no 
settlement  or  other  restriction  exists),  there  is  no 
right  of  action  for  the  recovery  of  rent  or  posses- 
sion after  12  years.  But  on  settled  land  the 
right  ceases  six  years  after  the  estate  falls  in  ;  so 
that  if  a  life  tenant  holds  for  60  years,  a  claim 
can  be  made  in  66  years  time  from  the  com- 
mencement. Under  those  conditions  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  have  simplicity  of  title  upon  these 
52,000,000  acres  of  settled  land, 

210.  The  recent  legislation,  which  was  intended 
to  facilitate  the  sale  of  estates,  does  not,  I  gather 
in  your  opinion,  go  far  enough  ?— Certainly  not. 

211.  Would  you  point  out  the  particulars  in 
which  it  is  still  deficient? — The  only  facilitating 
statute  to  which  I  could  make  reference  is  the 
Glebe  Lands  Act  of  last  Session,  1888. 

212.  I  want  you  to  deal  first  with  Lord 
Cairns'  legislation,  because  the  Glebe  Lands 
Act  applies  only  to  a  particular  class  of  land ; 
whereas  the  other  Act  is  a  general  Act,  and  it 
is  that  Act  which,  as  I  understand,  you  consider 
to  be  entirely  inadequate  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting thi<  accumulation  of  land  ? — Yes.  The 
words  1  have  quoted  from  the  speech  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  which  I  adopted,  would 
tend  to  show  in  my  judgment  that  an  improved 
transfer  without  the  abolition  of  these  practices 
might  accelerate  and  continue  the  accumulation 
of  land.  Therefore  any  Land  Transfer  Bill 
would  be  in  my  judgment  faulty,  which  did  not 
as  a  preliminary  simplify  the  title  to  land  by 
dealing  uith  this  question  of  settlement.  Am  I 
to  understand  you  desire  I  should  speak  with 
regard  to  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament ;  the 
Land  Transfer  Bill. 

213.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  desirable 
at  present.  I  was  anxious  to  have  your  opinion 
about  the  result  of  legislation  actually  passed ; 
how  far  in  your  opinion  has  that  tended  to  the 
dispersion  of  land,  and  consequently  to  facilitate 
the  creation  of  small  holdings  ? — rractically  to 
no  extent.  The  Settled  Land  Act  has  not  had 
a  large  operation  in  that  direction,  because  the 
proceeds  oi  sale  could  not  be  api)ropriated  to  the 
owner's  uses. 

214.  Do  you  know  whether  estates  have  been 
brought  into  the  market  to  any  considerable 
extent  under  that  Act?  —  I  have  not  heard 
that  they  have  been  largely  brought  into  the 
market.  I  have  heard  of  the  transfer  of  an 
estate  from  one  settled  owner  to  another  settled 
owner,  which,  of  course,  would  not  be  an  advan- 
tage from  my  point  of  view.  But  that  recent 
l^islation  has  tendod  in  anything  like  an  ade- 

r^  manner  to  facilitaJbe   the  sale  of  land  I 
uld  strenuously  deny. 

215.  Up  to  this  point  you  have  spoken  rather 
0.69. 


.  Chairman — coutinued. 

of  the  hindi^ances  to  the  creation  ofsmall  holdings ; 
nowy  let  me  ask,  is  there  any  legislation  which 
has  tended  to  facilitate  their  creation  r*— To  that 
question  I  would  mention  that  the  only  facili- 
tating statute  that  I  know  of  is  the  Glebe  Lands 
Act  of  last  Session,  1888.  I  do  not,  of  course^ 
point  to  this  as  a  sufficient  statute.  I  think  that 
even  in  regard  to  the  land  to  which  it  rtflates,  it 
is  very  inadequate,  and  very  insufficient  for 
(iublic  purposes. 

216.  will  you  state  the  clauses  which  you 
consider  have  been  operative  in  this  direction  ?-^ 
The  Act  contains  in  Clause  8  the  following 
provision  :  "  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
acquisition  of  land  by  cottagers,  labourers,  and 
others,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Land  Con»- 
missioners  in  giving  their  approval  of  a  sale 
under  this  A  ct,  either  to  require  as  a  condition 
thereof  that  the  land  or  some  part  thereof,  shall 
be  offered  for  sab  in  small  parcels,  or  to  the 
sanitary  authority  of  a  sanitary  district  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Allotments  Act,  1887,  or  Uy 
satisfy  themselves  that  such  offer  is  not  prac- 
ticable without  diminishing  the  price  which  can 
be  obtained  for  the  Glebe  Land  on  a  sale.'^ 
Under  that  Act  any  incumbent  may  apply  to  the^ 
Land  Commissioners  for  authority  io  sell  such 
part  of  the  glebe  as  is  not  connected  with  the 
mcumbent's  house  and  curtilage,  and  on  their 
approval  they  are  bound  to  considier  whether  the 
offer  should  not  be  made  of  that  land  in  small 
parcels.  I  venture  to  pot  this  matter  to  the 
Committee  as  one  <^  great  importance,  because  of 
all  public  lands  none  are  so  widely  dispersed 
throughout  the  country  as  glebe  lands.  The 
Act  is,  as  I  have  shown,  permisstTe.  Having 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  glebe  lands,  and. 
to  the  fact  tliat  they  are  the  worst  cultivated 
lands  in  the  kingdom^  I  should  myself  be  du^ 
posed  to  advocate  that  that  power  should  be 
made  compulsory. 

217.  The  power,  that  is  to  say,  to  sell  in  small 
parcels  ? — I  should  be  disposed  to  advocate  that 
glebe  land  other  than  that  connectTed  with  the 
incumbent's  house  and  curtilage  should  be  sold 
by  compulsory  authority. 

218.  Then  would  you  still  allow  the  same 
power  to  the  sellers  to  decide  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  to  their  advantage  to  sell  in  large  or 
small  parcels  ? — I  would  exercise  as  much  com* 
pulsion  as  wa«  expedient,  so  that  glebes  should  be 
sold  in  small  parcels,  giving  to  them  a  power  of 
exchange  for  other  lands  in  order  to  facilitate 
such  disposal.  With  regard  to  the  cultivation 
of  glebe  land,  and  the  strong  opinion  I  have 
given,  I  should  like  permission  to  support  that 
opinion  by  the  authority  of  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner who  examined  much  glebe  land  undet 
the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Commission. 

219.  You  are  dealing  I  understand  with  the 
condition  of  glebe  land  under  the  present  system  ? 
— Yes,  and  suggesting  the  reason  why  compul- 
sory sale  should  be  thn  principle  applied  to  this 
land.  Mr.  Coleman,  one  of  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners under  the  Duke  of  Bichmmid's  Com- 
mission, said  in  his  evidence,  "  Tak«  ^ebe  land ; 
are  there  any  estatesthat  are  much  worse  managed 
than  they  ?  I  say^  for  this  reaeoo*  that  the  tenant 
is  a  life  owner,  and  in  the  mostiimikid  degree*" 

c  3  220.  Have 
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Chairman  -  continuecL 

220.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  extent 
of  these  glebo  lands  ? — I  think  there  is  no  return 
in  existence  which  could  be  regarded  as  at  all 
trustworthy  on  that  pointy  but  judging  from  such 
estimate  as  I  could  make,  I  have  thought  that 
an  average  of  20  acres  for  10^000  benefices,  and 
a  gross  annual  value,  400,000/.  might  not  be 
excessive;  for  much  of  the  land  is  very  good 
land,  and  orchard  land.  In  illustration  of  what 
I  have  said  as  to  there  being  no  trustworthy 
returns  of  the  extent  of  glebes,  (  would  mention 
that  in  Lord  Derby's  Return  to  which  I  referred, 
in  the  list  of  owners,  only  three  incumbents  are 
returned  in  Hertfordshire,  only  five  in  Bucks, 
and  in  Lancaster  only  seven ;  in  Huntingdon 
there  are  44  rectors  and  vicars  with  an  aggre- 
gate area  of  4,414  acres,  and  a  grosH  estimated 
rental  of  7,919  /•  This  gives  100  acres  for  each 
incumbent  and  a  yearly  value  of  181  /. 

221.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  these 
glebe  lands  average  about  20  acres? — That  is 

Jurely  my  own  estimate ;  I  was  quoting  Lord 
)erby's  Keturn  upon  this  point,  to  show  how 
utterly  mistaken  and  untrustwortliy  it  must  be, 
because  it  returns  in  a  ^reat  county,  like  Lan- 
caster, only  seven  incumbents  with  land,  and  in 
Buckinghamshire  only  five. 

222.  But  if  your  estimate  is  right,  and  if  the 
average  size  of  these  holdings  is  20  acres,  do 
they  not  already,  under  the  existing  system,  con- 
stitute an  addition  to  \\i^  number  of  small  owners ; 
therefore,  by  any  transfer  such  as  you  propose, 
you  would  not  create  small  owners,  but  you 
would  only  substitute  one  class  of  small  owners 
for  another  ? — The  incumbent  is  generally  a  bad 
holder  of  land  ;  but  while  1  estimate  20  acres  as 
the  average  incumbency,  that  would  be  a  very 
incorrect  representation  of  the  actual  state  of 
facts,  because  in  some  parishes  the  glebe  lands 
would  exceed  100  acres  or  200  acres. 

223.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  thcv  are  let 
to  tenants  already,  are  they  not? — 1  should 
think  so. 

224.  Therefore,  so  far  as  that  is  the  case,  the 
change  which  you  propose  would  not  involve 
any  addition  to  the  present  number  of  small 
holders  of  land  ? — Not  necessarily  to  a  very  great 
extent ;  but  applications  we  know  are  coming  in 
to  the  Land  Commission  for  dealing  with  this 
land ;  and  I  mention  it  because,  while  I  should, 
with  your  permission,  refer  to  other  public  or 
quasi  public  lands  later  on,  these  are,  of  all 
others,  the  most  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 

225.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  glebe  lands  are 
very  often  let  to  graziers  and  large  farmers? — I 
should. hardly  say  to  large  farmers,  because,  as  a 
rule,  the  glebes  are  not  very  extensive,  but  it 
would  follow  from  their  nature,  as  accommodation 
land,  that  they  would,  in  some  cases,  be  let  for 
grazing. 

Chairman* 

226.  I  gather  that  your  reason  for  suggesting 
this  change  is  not  so  much  to  create  new  small 
holders  as  to  improve  the  production  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  existing  lands  ? — Where  the  glebe  is 
extensive  there  would  be  created^  either  by  ex- 


CAatrman-HM>ntinued. 

change  or  by  the  use  of  the  glebe,  a  consideraUe 
increase  of  small  holders  ;  but  where  the  glebe 
was  of  a  very  limited  extent  there  might  not  be 
any  increase.  In  further  illustration  of  the  facts 
in  regard  to  this  very  obscure  subject,  I  would 
say  that  it  was  stated  in  the  **  Guardian,"  on 
great  authority,  on  the  12th  of  January  1888, 
that  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Diocesan 
Conference  at  Peterborough  in  1831,  received 
336  returns  from  the  clergy  within  the  diocese, 
representing  49,629  acres  of  glebe  land. 

227.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  Lord 
Derby's  Return  the  rectors  do  not  appear  as 
owners  of  the  glebes  in  the  majority  of  cases? — 
The  Return  is  so  full  of  errors  that  in  tlie  county 
of  Hertfordshire  there  are  only  three  incumbents 
returned  as  possessing  |*lebes,  and  only  five  in 
Buckinghamshire,  and  in  Lancashire  only  seven. 
From  my  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of 
those  counties  I  feel  confident  there  must  be 
gross  error  in  the  Return  in  those  respects. 

228.  Have  you  any  idea  under  what  heads 
those  lands  figure  in  the  Return? — Largely  under 
the  names  of  persons  having  reverend  prefixed 
to  their  names  as  owners,  without  any  indication 
that  the  lands  are  of  a  public  character. 

229.  Probably  they  appear  as  if  they  were  in 
the  absolute  ownership  of  the  incumbent? — 
Exactly. 

230.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the 
increased  facilities  which  might  be  ^ven  for  the 
creation  of  small  holdings  by  legislation  ? — Deal- 
ing with  this  subject  of  public  and  qucmi  public 
lands,  I  think  the  powers  given  by  the  Glebe 
Lands  Act  of  1888  might  be  made  compulsory, 
and  applicable  to  other  public  lands,  and  that 
private  land  might  for  the  purposes  of  this  in- 
quiry be  taken  Dy  purchase  or  exchange. 

231.  When  you  say  by  purchase,  do  you  mean 
independently  of  any  operation  with  regard  to 
public  land,  or  in  connection  with  any  operation 
with  regard  to  public  land? — In  connection, 
when  desirable ;  but  there  should  be  power  also 
to  deal  with  it  independently. 

232.  It  would  be  convenient  first  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  public  land :  besides  the  glebe 
lands,  are  there  any  other  public  lands  you  think 
would  be  applicable  to  such  an  object  ? — The 
Return  presented  to  Parliament  some  years  ago 
showed  the  total  extent  of  land  held  in  mortmam 
to  be  about  2,000,000  acres,  and  it  would  be 
generally  the  fact  that  that  land  is  of  the  best 
quality,  and  in  the  best  position  for  dealing  with 
in  regard  to  the  creation  of  small  holdings.  Of 
this  area  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  un- 
doubtedly the  largest  owners.  I  suppose  the 
total  extent  of  Church  lands  of  all  sorts  could  not 
reasonably  be  estimated  at  less  than  500,000  acres. 

233.  With  respect  to  that  Church  land  is  it 
widely  distributed  ? — Not  as  widely  as  in  the 
case  of  glebes.  There  would  be  a  great  pre- 
ponderance of  it  in  some  counties,  but  exchange 
could  be  effected  between  the  counties.  It  is 
more  or  less  distributed  throughout  the  country. 

234.  Then  we  come,  I  thmk,  to  the  Crown 
lands? — Next  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Comnus- 
sioners  among  these  corporations  would  stand  the 
Crown,  which  holds  at  the  present  time  about 
70,000  acres  of  purely,  agricultural  land,  those 
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are  the  two  greatest  corporations  holding  public 
land.  The  rest  would  be  made  up  of  colleges, 
hospitals^an:!  othi-r  corporations  existing  through- 
out the  kingdom. 

235.  I  think  when  you  were  in  Parliament 
you  moved  for  a  Select  (yomraittee  to  (u^nsider 
the  question  of  Ecclesiastical  Land? — Yes,  on 
the  31st  of  March  1882  I  moved  for  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  position  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners  with  reference  to  the 
lands  and  other  property  vested  in  the  Com- 
missioners. Perhaps  I  may  mention  that  on 
that  occasion  Mr.  Gladst«me,  speaking  in  the 
debate,  said,  *^I  am  averse  to  that  method  of 
holding  land ;"  and  Mr.  Goschen,  also  supporting 
my  motion,  said  he  thought  I  had  estaolished 
"  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  them  to 
manage  these  estates  with  all  the  advantage  of 
private  landlords."  I  may  mention,  perhaps,  that 
since  that  motion  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners have  established  a  table,  and  have  with 
considerable  success  endeavoured  to  dispose  of 
their  lands,  especially  their  small  holdings,  to 
their  tenants.  A  large  extent  of  land,  I  think 
amounting  in  value  to  nearly  100,000  /.,  has  been 
sold  under  those  provisions. 

Mr.  Halley  StetoarL 

236.  Do  you  know  what  acreage  that  100,000  /. 
would  represent  ? — No,  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  know 
that  the  land  has  been  mostly  disposed  of  in 
small  holdings  to  the  tenants  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 

Chairman. 

237.  Was  that  Select  Committee  which  you 
moved  for  appointed?— No ;  but  the  subject 
engaged  the  attention  of  a  Select  Committee 
in  1863  (I  think  it  was  called  a  Committee  on 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission).  I  should  like 
to  read  two  of  the  recommendations  of  that  Com- 
mittee in  support  of  the  suggestion  that  I  have 
offered  to-day.  The  Committee  of  1863  reported 
with  regard  to  the  land  held  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  and  other  Church  lands,  and  made 
the  following  two  recommendations :  **  First,  that 
the  system  of  thro  wing  permanently  the  administra- 
tion of  larfic^-  properties  scattered  over  the  whole 
country  into  the  hands  of  one  central  body  is  objec- 
tionable ;"  and,  secondly,  **  That  independently  of 
the  political  objection  to  such  a  concentration  of 
property,  this  system  unavoidably  consumes  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  in 
the  expenses  of  valuing  and  re-valuing  lands, 
and  in  the  maintenance  of  a  large  establishment 
of  secretaries  and  clerks.  Your  Committee  are 
of  opinion  that  this  excessive  expenditure  is  to 
be  attiibuted  in  some  degree  to  the  fact  that 
estates  so  widely  dispersed  are  placed  under  the 
management  of  one  corporation." 

238.  Did  the  Committee  make  any  recom- 
mendation?— Those  are  two  of  their  recommenda- 
tions. 

239.  That  is  rather  a  criticism  of  the  existing 
system,  is  it  not,  I  assume  you  infer  from  the 
passage  you  have  read  that  they  were  in  favour 
of  the  sale  of  these  properties? — I  understood 
£rom  that  that  they  condemned  the  holding  of 
land  in  mortmain   by  these  corporations ;    and 
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upon  these  recommendations  considerable  sales 
have  followed.  In  the  case  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, for  instance,  there  was,  under  Mr. 
Goschen's  administration,  a  very  considerable 
sale  of  land  to  the  tenants  following  u^ion  the 
recommendation  of  this  Connnittee. 

240.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you  know  upon 
what  terms  the  lands  are  sold  to  the  tenants  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners? — They  have  a 
printed  scale,  but  I  am  not  in  i)osse*ssion  of  it  at 
this  present  moment. 

241.  Is  the  principle  the  principle  of  deferred 
payment? — It  is  the  principle  of  deferred  pay- 
ment ;  payment  by  instalments. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 

242.  It  is  according  to  a  certain  number  of 
years*  purchase  (generally  25  years)  on  the  value 
of  existing  land,  is  it  not  ? — Yes ;  they  have  a 
fixed  scale  on  the  printed  list. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 

243.  Do  you  know  whether  that  considerably 
raised  the  annual  payments  by  the  tenants  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners? — I  am  under  the 
impression  that  it  did  not. 

Chairman. 

244.  Has  there  been  any  subsequent  proposal 
in  the  way  ot  legislation  dealing  with  estates  in 
mortmain  ? —  Yes,  in  1884  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons 
the  Mortmain  Law  Amendment  Bill,  which 
would  have  had  a  very  important  operation. 

245.  Can  you  state  the  main  propoAals  in  that 
Bill  ? — This  Bill  had  three  main  provisions,  one 
givifig  power  to  persona  having  the  management 
of  lands  ia  mortmain  to  sell  within  a  period  of  ten 
years. 

246.  That  was  permissive  ?— That  was  per- 
missive. The  second  provision  was  (and  this  is 
compulsory),  that  at  the  end  often  years  unsold 
land  should  vest  in  the  Land  Commissioners  for 
England,  and  in  the  Irish  Land  Commission  re«^ 
spectively.  And  the  third  provision  was  that  the 
Land  Commissioners  for  England  and  Ireland 
should  sell  as  they  should  think  fit,  with  power  of 
management  in  the  meantime. 

247.  There  was  nothing  in  that  legislation 
with  regard  to  the  creation  of  small  holdings  was 
there  ?— No. 

248.  Do  you  approve  of  the  proposal  absolutely 
to  sell  and  dispose  of  public  lands  ? — That  is  a 
matter  much  in  dispute,  but  holding  very  strongly 
myself  the  opinion  that  the  State  cannot  by  any 

Jossibility  alienate  its  absolute  property  in  landf, 
have  always  been  in  favour  of  granting  to  the 
holder  or  owner  of  land  the  largest  possible 
power  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  rights. 
Some  persons  object  to  the  sale  of  public  land  on 
the  ground  that  it  involves  a  parting  with  the 
rights  of  control  or  ownership  on  the  part  of  the 
State.  That  appears  to  me  absolutely  impos- 
sible ;  I  cannot  conceive  a, condition  in  which  the 
State  can  alienate  any  part  or  parcel  of  its 
absolute  property  in  land.  Therefore  I  am  not 
in  favour  of  giving  leasing  powers  of  public  land, 
because  it  gives  to  the  owner  an  insufficient 
enjoyment,  and  I  think  he  is  less  likely  to  operate 
c  4  upon 
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upon  the  land  for  the  welfare  of  the  public  at 
large  than  if  he  bad  the  freehold. 

249.  Do  you  object  to  these  leases  even  where 
they  are  perpetuity  leases,  and  the  rent  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  moderate  quit-rent? — I  think  it  would 
be  better,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  State 
cannot  alienate  its  absolute  property  in  the  land^ 
to  give  the  holder  the  fullest  power  which  the 
laws  o{  the  State  admit,  which  under  the  present 
law  is  freehold. 

Sir  George  CampbeiL 

250.  Do  you  object  to  perpetuity  leases? — 
No,  but  I  want,  for  the  purposes  of  registration 
of  ownership,  to  have  the  utmost  simplicity, 
uniformity,  and  singleness  of  title  ;  therefore  in 
dealing  with  this  public  land,  I  should  be  glad  in 
all  cases  to  grant  the  fullest  power  that  the  State 
can  grant,  which  under  tlie  present  law  is  free- 
hold. 

Chairman. 

251.  I  understand  you  approve  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  Bill,  which 
involves  practically  the  compulsory  sale  of  this 

Jublic  land  ? — I  approve  of  it  very  strongly,  but 
should  like  to  draw  it  still  tighter;  for  instance, 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  10  years  should  not  be 
reduced  to  five,  or  why  the  general  power  should 
not  be  made  more  stringent,  or  why  provisions 
diould  not  be  inserted  for  complying  with  the 
objects,  as  I  understand  them,  of  this  Com- 
mittee. 

252.  You  would  insert,  I  understand,  similar 
provisions  to  those  suggested  in  connection  with 
the  Glebe  Lands  Act,  for  disposing  of  property 
to  small  holders? — Yes,  with  the  adaition  of 
powers  of  exchange,  and  with  the  variation  that 
the  action  would  be  compulsory  instead  of  per- 
jnissive. 

253.  The  compulsory  action  refers,  I  under- 
stand, to  the  sale  ;  you  would  not  necessarily,  I 
presume,  make  it  compulsory  that  the  land 
should  be  sold  to  small  holders  ? — Certainly 
not 

254.  You  would  only  instruct  the  sellers  to 
prefer  small  holders,  where  that  could  be  done, 
without  injury  to  the  estate?— Yes,  where  that 
could  be  done  without  injury,  or  else  by  ex- 
change with  other  land. 

255.  Do  you  think  that  an  operation  of  that 
kind  would  be  best  undertaken  bv  the  State  or 
in  connection  with  the  local  authority  ? — If  I 
felt  confident  that  the  local  authority  would 
make  use  of  such  powers  I  should  greatly  prefer 
^that  it  was  placed  in  their  hands. 

256.  In  what  way  do  you  suppose  that  the 
local  authority  would  be  lax  in  using  such 
power? — For  the  reason  that  it  is  extremely 
difficalt  to  obtain  action  from  the  local  authority 
when  only  one  class,  or  category,  or  a  small 
number  of  individuals  are  to  be  directly  benefited 
by  the  proceeding. 

257.  Before  following  that  out,  would  you 
just  consider  how  the  local  authority  would  be 
brought  into  the  matter  if  it  were  thought  desir- 
able to  do  so ;  would  you  transfer  the  land  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  local  authority  ? — Sup- 
|K>6ing  that  the  local  authority  were  to  have  the 
power  of  dealing  with  the  matter,  it  appears  to 
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me  that  the  public  land  in  each  county  might  be 
vested  for  these  purposes  in  tiie  County  CoundL 

258.  Therefore  the  local  authority  would  have 
to  pay  over  to  the  present  Commissioners  or 
trustees  for  such  lands,  their  ascertained  value, 
and  thereafter  take  the  responsibility  upon  them- 
selves?— Yes,  pLncing  the  local  autnority  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  in  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  Bill,  he  proposed  to  place  the  Land 
Commissioners  in  England  and  Ireland  respec- 
tively. 

259.  In  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  Bill  the 
State  would  have  been  responsible  for  any  loss 
made  by  the  Land  Commissioners  in  selling  the 
land,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

260.  If  the  local  authority  were  substituted, 
of  course  the  local  authorities  would  be  respon- 
sible for  any  loss?— Yes,  but  I  do  not  see 
exactly  how  under  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's 
Bill  loss  could  accrue. 

261.  As  I  understand,  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners would  obtain  from  the  Land  Com- 
missioners the  value  of  the  land  in  money  ? — 
Yes. 

262.  And  the  Land  Commissioners,  having 
paid  in  money  the  ascertained  value  of  the  lan^ 
if  thereafter  under  their  management  there  was 
any  loss,  or  if  when  they  came  to  sell  they  found 
the  ascertained  value  could  not  be  obtained,  that 
loss  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  Land  Com- 
missioners, or,  in  other  words,  by  the  State  ?— I 
did  not  quite  understand  that  thiat  would  be  the 
modus  operandi  \  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  that  Bill  would  have  vested  the  land  in  the 
Land  Commissioners,  and  that  the  result  of  their 
transactions  in  the  land  would  represent  property 
to  be  received  by  those  from  whom  it  had  been 
taken. 

263.  In  that  case  it  would  onlr  be  a  transfer 
from  one  trustee  to  another? — Exactly. 

264.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  would 
disappear  in  this  transaction,  and  the  Land  Com- 
missioners would  take  their  place  ? — Exactly. 

265.  They  would  pay  over  from  time  to  time 
the  annual  receipts  from  the  land  or  the  product 
of  any  sale  ? — Yes.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Iridi 
Church  Land  Commission,  I  presume. 

266.  Carrying  that  idea  forward,  supposing 
that  the  local  authorities  were  substituted,  would 
you  allow  them  to  deal  with  this  land  at  the 
expense  of  the  interests  represented  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  ? — That  introduces 
a  diflSculty,  of  course ;  that  is  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties incident  to  placing  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  government. 

267.  Would  not  the  interests  represented  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  complain  if  the 
future  management  ot  their  property  were  trans- 
ferred to  a  body  which  might  have  other  obliga- 
tions and  other  interests  altogether  apart  from 
those  of  the  Church? — I  think  there  would  be 
some  ground  for  such  a  feeling. 

268.  The  only  way  then,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
in  which  it  would  be  just  to  transfer  this  land  to 
the  local  authorities,  would  be  if  the  looil 
authorities  were  authorised  to  pay  its  ascertained 
value,  and  thereafter  to  become  the  absolute 
ownersj  dealing  with  it  for  their  own  purposes?-* 
Tliat  could  be  done. 
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269.  In  the  case  of  profit  or  loss  in  the  trans- 
action, that  would  go  to  the  rates?— Yes,  and 
that  condition  would  interpose  a  difficulty  in  the 
acceptance  of  that  responsibility  by  the  local 
government. 

270.  But  if  it  were  carried  out  in  that  way, 
you  would  impose  upon  the  local  authorities  tne 
obligation  of  distributing  these  lands  for  the 
purpose  of  small  cultivation,  so  far  as  that  was 
possible  without  serious  logs  ? — Exactly  ;  they 
would  stand  in  the  position  of  the  Land  Com- 
mission, and  would  conduct  the  operation  in  the 
same  manner. 

271.  They  would  have,  therefore,  an  obliga- 
tion which  at  the  present  time  is  not  placed  upon 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners? — Certainly. 

272.  To  that  extent  the  property  would  be 
deteriorated  in  their  hands  by  the  operation  ? — 
Yes,  by  the  acceptance  of  a  new  obligation. 

273.  The  probabilities  of  loss  would  be 
increased  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  suppose  that  loss 
would  necessarily  accrue.  However,  the  i)ossi- 
bility  would  exist. 

274.  Supposing  they  had  obtained  the  land 
with  this  obligation  what  would  you  suggest  a« 
their  modus  operandi ;  is  it  your  idea  that  they 
would  then  proceed  to  let  the  land  like  any 
ordinary  landowner,  but  always  with  a  pre- 
ference given  to  wnall  holders  ?~  One  difficulty 
might  arise  as  regards  placing  it  in  the  hands  of 
local  authoriiies,  from  the  fact  of  the  very 
unequal  distribution  of  the  lands  in  the  various 
counties;  that  difficulty  might  be  retluced  by 
giving  wide  powers  of  exchange  of  land  from 
one  county  to  another. 

Sir  William  llart-Dyhe, 

275.  You  mean  exchanging  only  public  land, 
I  suppose  ? — Yes,  or  it  might  occur  in  the  case 
of  private  land. 

Chairman. 

276.  That  would  be  a  very  difficult  operation, 
would  it  not,  for  a  local  authoritv  ? — Very  dif- 
ficult. 

277.  Such  an  exchange  must  be  precedent  to 
the  vcFting  of  the  land  in  the  local  authority  ? — 
I  am  specially  pointing  to  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  land  throughout  the  kingdom  as 
another  difficulty  in  connection  with  the  sug- 
gestion to  place  these  powers  in  the  hands  of 
local  authorities,  because  they  would  liardly  be 
able  to  conduct  these  exchanges  from  one 
county  to  another,  or  from  a  public  body  to  a 
private  inJividual. 

278.  Supposing,  however,  that  those  difficulties 
were  overcome,  would  you  suggest  that  the 
local  authorities  having  obtained  ihis  land  should 
be  compelled  to  sell  it  or  ofler  it  for  sale,  or 
would  you  prefer  that  they  should  retain  the 
freehold  and  lease  the  land  to  small  cultivators  ? 
--I  should  distinctly  prefer  that  they  should  sell 
the  fullest  possible  property  that  they  possessed 
in  the  land,  holding  as  I  do  always  strongly  to 
the  opinion  that  for  all  purposes  of  rating  or  for 
the  exercise  of  State  authority,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  State  or  Parliament  to  divest  itself  in  any 
way  of  its  absolute  property  in  land. 
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279.  You  are  very  familiar,  of  course,  with  the 
controversy  about  unearned  increment  ? — I 
think  so. 

280.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  good 
policy  to  preserve  the  freehold  in  some  public  or 
representative  authority  in  order  that  the  public 
might  have  the  advantage  of  any  uneai*ned  in- 
crement ? — Regarding,  as  I  do,  the  right  of  the 
public  to  unearned  increment  as  unquestionable 
("meaning  by  unearned  increment  all  the  value 
that  is  added  to  the  land  by  the  action  or  in- 
fluence of  the  community),  I  cannot  conceive 
circumstances  under  which  the  land  could  be 
dealt  with  bv  which  the  State  or  the  local 
authority  would  lose  their  power  of  obtaining  the 
unearned  increment,  and  my  mode  of  obtaining 
the  unearned  increment  would  be  by  an  equit- 
able valuation  of  the  land  in  each  generation  and 
a  payment  in  the  form  of  succession  duty  upon 
its  capital  value. 

281.  Now,  supposing  that  the  difficulties  of 
the  interposition  of  local  authority  were  thought 
to  be  insuperable,  what  alternative  is  there  ? — A 
Land  Commission. 

282.  A  T^and  Commission,  to  be  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  over  these  lands  and  dis- 
tributing them?— Certainly. 

283.  And  in  their  case  I  gather  your  idea  is 
that  they  would  make  sales  as  quickly  as  they 
could,  giving  a  preference  to  small  holders? — 
Yes,  and  that  they  would  also  have  the  power  of 
making  advances  or  loans  to  purchasers. 

284.  To  what  extent  would  you  give  them 
authority  to  make  loans?—!  have  thought  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  limit  that  to  the  sum  of 
600  /.  Originally  Lord  Ashbourne's  Act  had  no 
limitation.  In  1887  the  advance  upon  a  single 
holding  was  limited  to  5,000  Z.  By  the  Act  of 
last  Sef?6ion  it  was  limited  to  2,000  /.,  showing 
the  gradual  ac  ceptance  and  the  extreme  impor- 
tance of  some  such  governing  principle.  I  would 
bring  that  principle  still  more  forward  and  make 
the  limitation  500  /. 

285.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  allow  a  loan  to 
the  extent  of  600  /.  on  each  purchase  without 
regard  to  the  proportions  that  the  600  7.  might 
bear  to  the  purchase  money  ? — What  I  propose 
is  that  the  Land  Commission  should  have 
authority  to  make  advances,  but  they  should  be 
so  limited  that  no  advance  should  exceed  600  /. 

286.  But  would  you  have  any  limit  in  the 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  purchase-money  as 
well? — I  would  limit  the  advances  absolutely  to 
600  /.  under  the  Act  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Commissioners. 

287.  Supposing  tliat  a  small  estate  were  sold 
for  500  /.  would  you  be  prepared  from  the  State 
funds  to  advance  the  whole  of  the  purchase- 
money? —  I  think  not. 

288.  Therefore  you  would  put  a  limit  of  pro- 
portion as  well  as  a  limit  of  amount :  as  I  under- 
stand, you  would  only  advance  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  purchase-money,  and  you  would 
further  provide  that  in  no  case  should  that  pro- 
portion exceed  5C0  /.  ?— I  think  it  would  be  a 
matter  for  consideration  whether  the  provision 
should  be  that  advances  should  be  made  with 
reasonable  regard  to  security,  or  that  an  absolute 
limit  should  be   fixed.     I  should  myself  have 
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confidence  in  the  Comuiissioners  that  they  would 
not  make  advances  that  were  liable  to  inaecurity. 

289.  I  would  put  it  in  thi^  way  ;  would  you 
require  in  CTerv  case  that  the  purchaser  should 
proTide  a  portion  of  the  purchase  money? — 
Certainly,  in  sonae  form  or  other.  Perhaps  before 
leaving  the  subject  of  local  govermnent,  I  might 
say  that  all  my  evidence  has  reference  also  to 
the  point  of  registration  of  title,  and  I  do  not  see 
bow  the  local  government  could  be  the  regis- 
tration authority,  because  of  the  ateolute 
necessity  of  having  throufi^hout  the  country 
strict  uniformity  in  regard  to  the  transfer  of 
land. 

290.  I  think  it  has  been  proposed,  if  my  recol- 
lection is  right,  to  make  the  local  authority  the 
registering  authority  ? — 1  myself  should  be 
extremely  (ilad  to  see  all  possible  power  in  the 
hands  of  local  authorities,  but  having  given 
many  years'  attention  to  the  subject  of  regis- 
tration of  title,  I  may  say  in  my  opinion  it  would 
be  necessary  that  the  powers  01  local  authorities 
should  in  some  degree  be  limited  as  to  the  matter, 
because  undoubtedly  it  would  be  found  con- 
venient that  there  should  be  a  central  office 
where  transfers  might  bo  conducted  by  j)€rson8 
who  were  not  resident  in  the  county  in  which  the 
transfer  was  made. 

291.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  com- 
municating such  transfers  and  having  them 
inscribed  in  the  registers  of  the  local  authori- 
ties, would  there  ? — None  whatever,  provided 
all  the  forms  and  modes  of  dealing  with  land 
are  strictly  imiform  in  their  printing  and  other 
circumstances  throughout  the  kingdom. 

292.  'I  here  is  no  reason  why  that  should  not  be 
so ;  the  local  authority  might  exercise  a  purely 
ministerial  duly,  might  it  not? — If  th:it  were 
made  secure  I  think  it  might  be  preferable  that 
it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authority. 

293.  The  whole  district  represented  by  the 
local  authority  might  have  its  register  in  the 
offices  of  the  local  authority? — It  might  be 
so. 

294.  And  there  might  be  a  duplicate  of  it  in 
some  central  office  ?— Yes,  but  absolute  uniformity 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  seems  to 
me  to  be  essential. 

295.  Now  I  think  you  are  of  opinion  that 
this  question  of  registration  of  title  has  a  very 
close  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  ? 
—Very  close  indeed. 

296.  It  is  extremely  important,  is  it  not,  to 
have  a  convenient  and  complete  system  of 
registration,  if  small  holdings  are  to  be  success- 
fully established  ? — Extremely.  If  people  at 
large  ha/l  confidence  in  the  simplicity,  the 
economy,  the  speed,  and  the  cheapness  of  the 
system,  there  would  be  an  entire  change  of 
attitude,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  great  body  of  the 
people  towards  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

297.  Have  you  considered  what  changes  are 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  a  thorough  satisfac- 
tory registration  of  titles  ? — As  I  have  suggested 
at  the  commencement,  the  abolition  of  the 
settlement  of  land  is  necessary  in  order  to  place 
any  considerable  body  of  land  at  disposal.  But 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  absolutely  necessary  is 
that,  as    a     preliminary,     there    should   be    a 


Chairnian — coi^jiuued. 

simplification  of  title  by  the  aboliaon  of  the 
practice  of  settlement,  and  then  that  the  title 
to  be  registered  should  be  uniform ;  that  is  to 
say,  I  differ  from  the  proposal  now  before 
Parliament,  which  is  that  there  shall  be  tliree 
sorts  of  titles  given  ;  you  may  have  a  possessory, 
a  qualified,  or  an  absolute  title.  It  would  be 
com|>ul8ory  under  the  pi*oposed  Hill  now  before 
Parliament  to  register  one  form  of  title,  and  for 
cheapness  i>robably  most  persons  would  accept 
the  possessory  title  as  the  cheapest  form- 

298.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  Bill  ? — Yes  ;  that  is,  in  my  opioion, 
simply  an  addition  to  the  cost  of  purchase  and 
worthless  in  regard  to  the  simplificaiion  of  title, 
because  it  would  not  permit  that  anyone  should 
di8[)ose  of  their  deeds. 

299.  You  want  in  every  case  an  indefeasible 
title,  as  I  understand  ? — I  want  in  every  cas^ 
with  which  the  register  deaU  an  indefeasible 
title,  and  perhaps  one  short  way  to  that  would 
be  to  declare  that  12  year*'  possession,  together 
with  the  production  of  the  deed  upon  which 
that  possession  was  fuunded,  should  give  the 
right  to  absolute  title. 

300.  Would  thaJi  idea  be  satisfied  if  you  had 
compulsory  registration,  and  the  title  became 
indefeasible  after  12  years  of  uncontested  regis- 
ti'atiou  ?— Certainly,   if  that   became    so    in  all 


cases. 


301.  Would  not  that  be  a  less  arbitrary  way 
than  to  give  an  indefeasible  title  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  policy  of  registration?— 
I  have  said  that  if  an  absolute  or  guaranteed 
title  were  given  to  everyone  who  desired  it  or 
made  a  transfer  of  his  land  and  had  been  in  un- 
disputed possession  for  12  years,  and  produced  at 
the  same  time  prima  facie  evidence  of  his  title, 
that  would  be  satisfactory.  The  hindrance  to 
that  is  the  existence  of  life  estates  over  probably 
more  than  50,000,000  acres  of  our  land.  I  would 
illustrate  that  by  referring  to  the  succession  duty; 
there  is  now  a  provision  that  the  rights  of  the 
Crown  for  succession  duty  cannot  be  barred  by 
time,  and  it  was  proposed  by  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society  in  connection  wirhthis  Bill  thatdie 
rights  of  the  Crown  as  to  succession  duty  should 
be  barred  after  1 2  years.  If  \he  highest  right, 
if  the  highest  claim  Avhich  is  a  claim  of  1he  Crown, 
should  be  barred  by  authority  of  Parliament 
after  12  years,  what  harm  would  there  be  in  bar- 
ring the  claims  of  individuals  to  a  possible 
interest  in  land  after  the  expiration  of  aa  equal 
period. 

Mr.  Cohh. 

302.  That  would  further  make  it  pi*acticable 
to  destroy  all  the  old  deeds? — Perfectly,  at  a 
stroke. 

Clutirmaii^ 

303.  Your  feeling  is  that  these  changes  which 
you  propose  would  directly  tend  to  tlie  wider 
distribution  of  land  ?  —  Certainly,  immediately  to 
the  wider  distribution  and  contiiiually  to  an 
increasing  distribution  of  land. 

304.  Do  you  think  that  large  ownerships  lead 
also  to  large  tenancies  ? — Certainly. 

305.  How  do  they  operate  intlwt  direction?— 
The  enjoyment  of  an  estate  depends  greatly  upon 
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the  size  of  the  tenancies.  The  collection  of  rents 
is  very  much  simpler  upon  a  large  tenancy  ; 
laoilities  for  sport  are  practically  desti'oyed  by  au 
increase  of  small  holdings.  These  and  other 
consideraiions  lead  undoubtedly  to  the  preferenoe 
for  large  tenancies  on  great  estates;  there  is 
practically  do  pleasure  in  landowning  where 
there  is  any  very  great  number  of  small  holdings; 
and  the  collection  of  rents  from  a  number  of 
small  holders  destroys  much  of  the  amenities  and 
the  pleasures  of  landowning.  The  proof  of  that 
is  seen  in  other  countries,  where  small  farms 
exists  where  there  is  no  instance  known  of  persons 
buyinjx  very  large  estates  in  order  to  become  the 
landlords  of  those  properties. 

306.  Would  you  take  any  other  steps  to  secure 
the  subdivision  of  land  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  gnwluate  the  official  fees  on  trans- 
fers ;  the  official  fees  on  transfer  now,  and  under 
any  system  of  registration  that  has  been  proposed, 
would  greatly  favour  the  large  estates.  The 
percentage  of  cost  in  transactions  upon  large 
estates  would  be  a  mere  bagatelle,  while  in  a 
small  purchase  it  is  a  very  considerable  hind- 
rance; I  think  it  would  be  just  to  graduate  the 
official  fees  upon  purchases,  so  that  the  large  pur- 
chasers should  pay  very  considerably  more  in  pro- 
portion than  the  small  purchasers.  I  also  think 
It  would  be  right  that  the  charge  for  succession 
duty  should  be  graduated;  that  the  charge  upon 
all  inheritances  of  land  should  be  graduatea  in 
proportion  to  the  valuation, 

307.  May  I  just  ask  you  whether  you  think 
that  the  same  thing  should  apply  to  aU  the  death 
duties,  to  personalty  as  well  as  to  land  ? — If  you 
lead  me  into  that  subject,  I  would  say  yes ;  but 
there  is  no  necessary  conjunction. 

308.  1  do  not  want  to  carry  you  away  from  the 
immediate  subject  of  our  inquiry,  but  I  want  to 
know  whether  you  apply  that  to  all  estates  or 
epecially  to   land   with  the    particular   view   of 

Fitting  a  subdivision  of  land  ? — The  only  subject 
am  dealing  with  is  land,  and  I  propose  that  suc- 
cession duty  should  be  graduated  upon  inherit- 
ances of  land.  I  wish  always  to  keep  land  and 
other  forms  of  property  distinct,  because  the 
possession  of  land  imposes  obligations  and  gives 
powers  that  no  other  form  of  property  can 
unpose  or  give. 

Mr.  Hallfy  Sletcart 

309.  Land  being  a  monopoly  ?  —  Being  a 
natural  monopoly. 

310.  Therefore  you  would  hardly  say  that 
any  ceneral  law  which  would  obtain  with  respect 
to  the  land,  should  of  necessity  obtain  with 
respect  to  personal  property?  — It  would  not 
of  necessity  obtain  with  respect  to  personal 
estate.  For  instance,  I  am  an  advocate  of  the 
abolition  uf  settlement  of  land ;  but  I  do  not 
see  that  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  settlement  of  personalty. 

Ckairmafu 

311.  In  the  present  case,  however,  do  you 
advocate  a  graduated  duty  applying  to  all  classes 
of  property  ? — Upon  inheritances  of  laiid. 

312.  Not  to  personalty  ? — If  you  ask  my 
opinion  upon  a  subject  as  to  which  I  consider  that 
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I  am  not  giving  evidence  to-day,  I  should  be  in 
favour  of  a  graduated  duty  upon  all  classes  of 
l^roperty,  but  to-day  I  am  specially  speaking  of 
inheritances  of  land,  in  regard  to  which  I  con- 
sider the  point  very  much  more  important,  with 
the  view  to  obtain  the  unearned  increment  and 
other  advantages  which  ought  to  accrue  to  the 
public 

313.  My  object  in  asking  the  question  was  io 
test  the  reasons  which  led  you  to  propose  it,  m 
the  case  of  land,  and  from  your  answer,  I  take 
it  that  there  are  reasons  affecting  all  property 
which  would  lead  you  to  make  the  proposal, 
though  at  the  present  moment  you  put  it  for- 
ward because  you  believe  it  would  iacilitate  the 
distribution  of  land? — Yes. 

314.  In  your  opinion,  I  understand  the  effect 
of  a  graduated  succession  duty  would  be  that  it 
would  tend  to  the  dispersal  of  large  properties  ? 
— Certainly. 

315.  That  would  be  one  object  why  you  would 
propose  it? — Ihat  is  one  object,  because  it  is 
not  presumably  for  the  interest  of  the  State  that 
a  man  should  hold  more  land  than  he  can  occupy. 

316.  Independently  of  any  opinion  which  you 
may  hold  on  inheritance  generally,  I  presume  you 
would  be  inclined  to  penalise  large  estates  in 
land? — 1  will  not  say  to  '* penalise,"  because  I 
should  like  variety  to  exist.  I  think  it  is  useful 
that  variety  should  exist. 

317.  If  you  put  a  heavy  duty  upon  a  large 
estate  you  surely  to  that  extent  penalise  the 
large  estate  ? — I  hold  the  opinion  very  strongly 
that  that  is  tlte  best  condition  of  land-holding 
in  which  a  man  holds  no  more  land  than  he  can 
occupy. 

318.  Therefore  I  am  right  in  saying  that  you 
do  penalise  the  large  estate  to  some  extent;  your 
answer  is  that  it  is  not  the  interest  of  the  State 
to  foster  the  accumulation  of  large  properties  in 
land,  and  you  would  penalise  him  to  some 
extent  by  increased  duties  ? — I  would  certainly 
have  a  graduated  succession  duty  upon  inherit- 
ances of  land,  whatever  that  may  involve. 

319.  I  think  you  are  of  opinion  that  without 
some  such  chauj^e  as  this  there  would  be  no 
large  amount  of  land  available  for  the  creation 
of  small  holdings  ? — Until  the  land  is  free,  that 
is  to  say,  until  we  abolish  the  practice  of  settle- 
ment, the  extent  of  land  to  be  got  at  for  small 
holdings  must  be  trifling.  I  would  illustrate 
that  by  reference  to  detached  allotments.  There 
are  many  persons  who  suppose  a  great  extent  of 
land  is  available  or  is  used  for  allotments.  I  see 
by  a  Return  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  total  extent  of  land  in  allotments 
detached  from  cottages  does  not  amount  in  the 
whole  of  England  to  more  than  100,000  acres. 

820.  But  allotments  as  distinguished  from 
holdings  are  all  in  very  small  quantities,  that  is 
to  say,  each  individual  has  a  very  small  quantity 
of  land  ? — I  assume  there  in  arriving  at  that 
figure  that  a  quarter  of  an  acre  would  he  the 
average  allotment  for  each  man,  and  therefore 
it  is  a  different  matter  from  the  question  of  small 
holdings. 

321.  The  quantity  of  land  there  is  determined 
rather  by  the  demand  ;  for  allotments  pure  and 
simple  there  cannot  be  under  any  circumstances 
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a  demand  for  a  very  large  acreage,  becauee  the 
desire  of  a  labourer  for  an  allotment  is  satisfied 
generally  by  something  under  an  acre? — That 
calculation  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
each  allotment  would  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  on  an  average,  and  therefore  the  area  allot- 
ments is  very  small ;  but  I  should  not  be  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  demand  for  allotments  is  at 
present  satisfied 

322.  But  supposing  there  Avere  800,000  labour- 
ers wanting,  allowing  them  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
a-piece,  independently  of  what  they  may  already 
have  in  connection  ^vith  their  cottages,  that 
would  amount  altogether  to  200,000  acres?— 
But  I  do  not  see  why  the  allotment  system, 
which  I  regard  as  a  school  of  thrift  and  saving 
rather  than  as  an  agricultural  reform,  should  not 
be  also  extended  to  town  populations,  and  be 
taken  advantage  of  largely  by  artizans  near  a 
town. 

323.  I  am  only  asking  you  what  reason  you 
have  for  supposing  that  the  smallness  of  land 
appropriated  to  allotments,  is  due  to  the  absence 
of  land  available  for  the  purpose  ?  - 1  think  it  is 
largely  due  to  the  difficulty,  amounting  in  some 
parishes  to  the  impossibility,  of  obtaining  land 
for  such  purposes  under  existing  conditions; 
when  I  say  impossibility,  I  mean  of  course  the 
impossibility  without  the  exercise  of  powers 
that  do  to  some  extent  exist,  but  are  not  made 
use  of. 

324.  Have  you  paid  any  attention  to  the 
foreign  systems  of  cultivation  and  tenure  ?— Yes. 
I  would  like  to  mention  especially  one,  which  is 
certainly  the  best  in  Europe  (that  is,  the  German 
system)' as  regards  the  transfer  of  land,  dealing 
with  public  lands  and  assistance  to  purchasers. 
To  illustrate  the  German  system,  which  was  es- 
tablished in  the  year  1872  (and  which,  as  to 
registration  of  title  and  the  transfer  of  land,  is 
not  only  the  best  in  Europe,  but  is  probably 
better  in  some  respects  than  the  systems  obtain- 
ing in  some  of  our  own  Colonies),  I  may  say 
that  in  Germany  an  absolute  title  is  granted 
upon  mere  possession  for  44  years;  or  upon 
possession  for  10  years,  with  prima  facie  evidence 
that  such  possession  had  a  legal  commencement, 
and  the  German  foes  for  all  parties  upon  the 
transfer  of  land  of  the  value  of  100/.  do  not 
amount  to  10  s. ;  while  under  the  English  sys- 
tem they  would  amount  to  10/.,  which  is  prac- 
tically a  prohibition  upon  the  purchaser. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

325.  When  you  say  the  fees,  do  you  mean 
the  public  fees?— I  mean  the  public  fees,  but 
then  it  must  be  remembered  the  public  fees  in 
Prussia  and  other  parts  of  Germany  are  practi- 
cally the  whole  of  the  fees,  because,  as  a  rule, 
the  sales  and  purchases  are  carried  out  by  the 
parties  themselves  without  any  legal  assistance. 
In  illustration  of  that,  and  of  what  I  have  sug- 
gested to  the  Committee  about  public  lands,  I 
would  mention  the  Report  by  Mr.  Scott,  our 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  Cobur^,  upon  this  sub- 
ject;  it  is  Commercial  Eeport  No.  44,  1882.  He 
gives  in  that  Eeport  an  account  of  the  sale  of 
certain  parts  of  the  Grand  Ducal  lands  in  small 
lots  varying  from  1  to  6   acres.     Those  parcels 
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of  land  were  bought  in  every  case  by  artizans, 
masons,  wood-carvers,  anil  men  engaged  in 
other  industries  in  the  town  of  Coburg  and  the 
adjacent  villages ;  and  in  every  case  he  reports 
that  the  whole  of  the  business  was  transacted  by 
the  purchasers  under  such  fees  as  I  have 
mentioned,  without  any  legal  assistance  whatever; 
he  says  that  these  menare  engaged  in  very  flourish- 
ing industries,  supplying  dairy  produce  and  other 
useful  things  to  tlie  town  ;  and  he  concludes  by 
remarking  that  great  moral  and  material  improve- 
ment has  been  caused  in  these  villages  by  the 
sale  of  this  public  land  ;  the  mode  of  payment  was 
either  payment  in  full  at  once  or  10  per  cent  at 
once,  and  the  rest  in  payments,  with  5  jier  cent 
interest,  not  to  extend  over  more  than  18  years. 
But  in  every  case  of  the  sale  of  public  land,  the 
whole  of  the  money  has  been  repaid  with  great 
advantage  to  the  State  funds,  and,  as  I  have  said. 
"  the  whole  transactions  were  conducted  and 
completed  directly  between  the  parties  .with- 
out legal  assistance.** 

Chairman. 

326.  In  Germany  is  there  anything  of  the 
nature  of  a  graduated  transfer  fee,  such  as  you 
propose,  or  a  graduated  succession  duty  ?— I  am 
not  aware  that  there  is,  but  the  fees  are  very 
small;  I  have  the  table  here  showing  the  fees; 
these  fees  include  all  parties,  and  they  are  as 
follow :  the  office  fee  for  a  sale  of  land  of  the 
value  of  30  /.  would  be  6  *.,  for  a  sale  of  land  of 
the  value  of  100  /.  it  would  be  9  *.  9  rf.,  of  the 
value  of  150/.  it  would  be  10^.  6rf. ;  while  in 
England  the  same  purchase  of  land  of  the  value 
of  150/.  would  cost  upon  our  oflicial  scale  10/. 
It  must  also  be  remarlced  that  in  Germany  this 
includes  every  cost  to  the  purchaser,  and  he 
obtains  a  perfectly  indefeasible  certificate  of  title. 

327.  Is  there  any  more  which  you  wish  to  say 
with  regard  to  this  German  system? — Yes,  in 
Germany,  go  easy  is  the  system,  that  a  mort- 
gage of  5  /.  is  a  common  transaction,  owing  to 
the  facility  and  cheapness  with  which  such  a  loan 
can  be  advanced  upon  land.  There  is  also 
another  condition  which  bankers  find  extremely 
convenient.  All  over  Germany  there  is  a 
system  (which  obtains  only  in  Germany)  whereby 
a  man  can  give  what  is  called  a  land-charge  with 
coupons  attached  ;  this  is  payable  to  bearer  and 
passable  from  hand  to  hand,  and  is  deposited 
with  bankers  with  great  facility;  I  heai-d  it 
recommended  not  long  ago  at  a  meeting  of 
bankers  in  the  City  of  London  ;  and  I  was  very 
much  struck  with  the  general  expression  of  satis- 
faction as  to  the  means  that  it  would  afford,  if 
adopted  in  England,  for  advances  of  money.  I 
would  like  to  add  just  a  word  about  the  land 
banks.  In  Germany,  when  the  change  as  regards 
the  land  began,  redemption  banks  were  estab- 
lished for  the  redemption  of  feudal  charges  upon 
land.  In  1865  those  were  converted  into  land 
banks.  The  cost  of  a  loan  from  a  land  bank 
in  most  parts  of  Germany  is  a  single  payment  of 
1  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  advance  for  the 
expenses  of  the  bank.  The  annual  payment  of 
the  rate  of  interest  agreed  upon  is  determined  bv 
the  value  of  the  security  pledged,  plus  one  half 
per  cent,  to  form  a  sinking  fund  for  repayment 
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The  State  guarantees  all  the  obligations  of  this 
advance^  and  the  surplus  profits  of  the  bank 
revert  to  the  State  Treasury.  Mr.  Scott,  in  thi:* 
Report  to  which  I  have  referred,  mentions  the 
bank  at  Coburg  as  doing  a  thriving  business,  and 
paying  a  considerable  revenue  for  the  privilege 
It  enjoys  to  the  funds  of  the  State. 

328.  Would  you  tell  me  what  the  advantage 
of  the  bank  is ;  the  bank  is  practically  a  State 
institution,  is  it  not?—  The  bank  is  practically  a 
State  institution. 

329.  The  Slate  guarantees  its  transactions, 
and  the  State  takes  the  profit,  does  it  not  ? — That 
is  80. 

330.  Practically  these  banks  are  oflices  or 
departments  of  the  Government,  rather  than 
banks  doing  a  general  business  ? — Yes,  that  must 
be  so  with  the  guarantee  they  have.  I  mention 
that  system  because  it  seems  to  be  analogous  to 
our  system  of  advances  under  the  authority  of 
the  Land  Commissioners  in  connection  with  the 
principle  of  Lord  Ashbourne's  Act  in  Ireland. 

33L  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  these  small  holders 
in  Germany  are  very  much  embarrassed  by  loans, 
whether  from  banks  or  money-lenders  ? — I  have 
frequently  lieard  that  reported ;  but  some  exam- 
ination 01  the  subject  on  the  spot  has  led  me  to 
the  opinion  that  no  landowners  in  the  world  are 
in  such  a  condition  of  embarrassment  as  the 
English  landed  gentry,  whose  obligations  I  should 
estimate  at  certainly  not  loss  than  400,000,000 1. 
sterling ;  therefore,  I  do  not  conceive  it  practic- 
able to  have  a  land  system  without  liability  to 
heavy  charges  of  the  sort  upon  the  proprietors ; 
but  I  cannot  conceive  a  system,  and  I  am  certain 
there  exists  no  system  in  the  world  which  aggre* 
gates  this  ^;liarge  upon  the  owners  to  the  same 
degree  as  the  Lni^lish  land  system. 

332,  Wc  have  been  told  that  both  in  France  and 
Germany  the  smab  owners  are  much  embarrassed, 
and  that  there  are  heavy  charges  upon  their 
property,  caused  by  their  desire  to  make  pro- 
vision for  younger  children,  and  on  similar 
accounts  ;  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  us  in 
adopting  any  scheme  for  the  creation  of  small 
proprietors  in  this  country,  that  some  ste[)S  should 
be  taken  to  limit  the  right  of  mortgage  ;  what  is 
your  opinion  as  regards  that  proposal  ? — I  should 
be  strongly  averse  to  any  proposal  of  the  sort, 
for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  there  is  no  mode 
in  which  money  can  be  employed  so  beneficially 
to  the  community  as  in  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
ture, owing  to  the  fact  that  there  nature  co-operates 
with  the  workman  ;  and,  secondly,  because  every 
Bale  of  land  is  presumably  for  public  advantage, 
for  it  is  generally  a  fair  presumption  that  the 
incoming  purchaser  will  make  a  better  use  of  the 
land  than  the  outgoing  seller.  I  am  not  at  all  in 
favour  of  limiting,  and  I  think  it  would  lead  to 
very  bad  results  to  li?nit  the  power  of  mortgag- 
ing land. 

Sir  William  Hart-Dyke. 

333.  Then  you  would  not  prevent  the  re- 
accumulation  of  land  in  one  hand  ?— I  have 
already  put  forward  arguments  as  to  that. 

334.  But  as  I  understand,  you  have  no  sugges- 
tion to  make  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  what 
you  arc  deploring,  namely,  the  accumulation  of 
land  in  one  hand  in  large  quantities? — I  have 
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suggested  the  abolition  of  settlement,  a  graduated 
charge,  and  also  facilities  for  purchase. 

335.  But  would  you  suggest  any  remedy  in 
the  particular  direction  that  the  Chairman  has 
suggested  ? — I  certainly  would  not  abolish  the 
power  of  mortgaging  land. 

Chairman. 

336.  You  would  not,  I  understand,  put  any 
limitation  upon  the  power  of  these  new  owners 
to  divide  their  land  ? — No,  I  would  not.  I  will 
ask  permission  to  say,  with  regard  to  former 
questions  about  the  continental  systems,  that  I 
do  think  in  the  continental  systems  great  im- 
provement could  be  introduced.  I  think  there 
are  great  inconveniences,  especially  in  France,  as 
regards  the  bad  distribution  of  property  resulting 
from  constant  sub-division.  What  is  needed 
would  be  some  power  of  consolidating  the  pro- 
perty. The  greatest  evil  that  exists  in  France 
ill  connection  with  the  sub-division  of  land  is  the 
wide  distribution  and  the  inconvenient  distribu- 
tion of  the  property  of  one  individual. 

337.  Have  you  examined  into  the  question  of 
the  success  which  has  attended  this  sub-division 
of  land  in  Germany  or  France  ;  I  mean  as^ 
regards  the  position  of  individual  occupiers  and 
holders  ? — I  should  be  prepared  to  say  from  my 
own  observation  that  in  every  country  without 
exception,  the  largest  produce  is  always  raised 
from  small  holdings.  But  the  agricultural  laws 
of  France  and  Germany  are  far  from  perfect. 
Their  operation  is  much  misrepresented  by 
statistics  in  this  country.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  to  the  Committee  that  either  the  French  or 
the  German  system  is  absolutely  good.  The- 
mode  of  transfer  and  conveyance  of  land  in. 
France  is  very  bad  in  many  respects. 

338.  It  has  been  stated  with  regard  to  these 
small  holders  by  public  writers  (by  Lady  Verney 
for  instance,  and  others),  that  their  condition  is 
really  much  worse  than  that  of  our  agricultural 
labourers?— Yes,  I  saw  a  statement  made  by 
Lady  Verney  that  some  millions  of  the  pro- 
prietary of  France  were  on  the  pauper  list.  Of 
course  that  is  a  statement  that  would  never  be 
made  by  any  writer  who  really  understood 
the  conditions  of  land- owning  in  France.  To- 
begin  with,  there  is  no  pauper  list  in  France.  I 
think  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  suggest  that 
persons  who  arc  excused  from  income  tax  in  this 
countrv  are  on  the  pauper  list  as  to  suggest,  as 
Lady  Verney  does,  that  because  a  certain  num- 
ber of  peasant  proprietors  are  excused  from  the 
payment  of  taxes  they  are  also  paupers, 

339-  You  do  not  agree  with  that  view  of  the 
condition  of  small  holders  in  France  ? — Certainly 
not ;  the  boundless  wealth  they  have  displayed 
in  the  liberation  of  their  country  is  the  most 
effectual  contradiction  to  any  such  argument. 

340.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  principle 
of  Lord  Ashbourne's  Act  might  be  applied  to 
this  country  with  a  view  to  create  small  hold- 
ings, that  is  to  say,  that  tenants  and  others 
might  be  stimulated  to  buy  their  holdings  by  the 
advance  from  the  State  of  the  purchase  money, 
or  a  portion  of  the  purchase  money ;  what  is 
vour  opinion  of  that  proposal?— I  have  long 
been  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the  principle 
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of  Lord  Ashbourne's  Act  to  Great  Britain,  but  I 
should  certainly  object  to  ite  operation  being 
limited  to  tenants,  who  may  be  and  very  often 
are  undesirable  purchasers;  I  should  also  be 
an:xious  that  it  should  be  limited  in  its  operation, 
as  I  stated  before ;  that  no  advance  to  a  holding 
to  which  it  ap[)lied  should  exceed  500  /. 

341.  Coming  to  another  head  of  our  inquiry, 
have  you  any  information  you  wish  to  give  to 
the  Committee  as  to  the  alleged  diminution  in 
the  number  of  small  owiicra  and  cultivators  of 
land? — That  is  a  point  upon  which  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  give  a  sj>ecific  answer  ;  but 
undoubtedly  up  to  1871,  and  for  some  time  after- 
wards, there  was  a  profound  but  mistaken 
opinion  that  large  farms  alone  could  succeed. 

342.  Before  you  deal  with  any  theoretical 
reasons,  will  you  say  whether,  to  your  know- 
ledge, there  are  any  statistics  which  would  show 
by  comparison  the  nuinber  of  small  owners  exist- 
ing, say,  20,  30,  or  AO  years  ago,  as  compared 
with  the  number  now  ? — I  should  say  there  ore 
no  trustworthy  statistics  as  to  that,  because 
those  that  exist  include  the  owners  of 
villas  and  other  urban  property  to  a  large  and 
confusing  extent  with  those  whom  you  would 
regard  as  peasant  proprietors ;  but,  of  course, 
with  regard  to  the  matter  of  inclosures  we  come 
to  more  precise  figures. 

343.  I  think  you  are  of  opinion  that  for  a  long 
while  there  was  a  process  going  on  for  aggrega- 
ting farms  and  making  large  tenancies  from  small 
ones  ? — That  was  so. 

344.  The  asi^umption  being  that  large  culti- 
vation was  more  profitable  than  Muali,  and  could 
be  conducted  with  greater  advantages?— Yes, 
and  at  that  time  Lord  Derby  used  those  woi-ds, 
which  I  will  venture  to  say  no  man  of  eminence 
would  use  at  the  |>resent  day.  He  said,  **  The 
peasant  cultivator,  honest  and  industrious  and 
frugal  as  he  may  be,  has  just  as  much  chance  of 
holding  his  own  against  the  combination  of  capi- 
tal ami  science,  as  bows  and  arrows  have  of 
superseding  breech-loading  rifles,  or  hand-loom 
weaving  oi  driving  the  power-loom  out  of  the 
field." 

315.  You  do  not  agree  with  that  opinion? — 
Kot  only  do  I  not  agree,  but  I  am  sure  that 
Lord  Derby  would  not  make  such  a  statement 
at  the  present  time,  because  he  would  see  that 
whereas  the  hand-loom  passes  of  necessity  into  a 
museum  as  obsolete,  there  never  was  a  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world  where  so  large  an 
amount  of  the  produce  of  the  world  was  derived 
by  spade  industry  as  there  is  at  the  present 
moment. 

346.  According  to  your  inquiries,  you  think 
that  a  larger  produce  might  be  expected  from 
small  holdmgs  than  from  large  holdings  ? — Yes  ; 
it  is  so  always.  I  would  state  that  in  the  inquiry 
before  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Commission, 
the  evidence  given  with  regard  to  one  small 
owner  of  lacd  showed  that  he  was  a  more 
successlul  agriculturist  than  any  other  person 
who  appeared  before  that  Commission.  The 
evidence  I  refer  to  was  given  by  a  man  of  the 
name  of  deremiah  C  rook,  and  it  appears  in  Mr. 
Doyle's  reports.  These  are  his  words:  "I 
occupy  three  acres  of  land,  very  poor  when  I 
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took  to  it ;  two  acres  are  my  awn ;  the  other  I 
rent  at  about  2  Z.  the  acre.  \xl  1869  1  had  45 
bushels  (62  lbs.  to  the  bushel)  on  one  acre  after 
deducting  two  for  sparrows :  in  187G,  57^  bushels 
on  \i  acres;  in  1872  I  used  plenty  of  manure, 
I  had  45  bushels  to  the  acre  again,  and 
three  tons  of  straw.'*  He  also  said  that  he  sokl 
100  fat  pigs  a  year  for  the  last  10  years;  he  got 
well  through  1879 ;  and  l*e  adds,  "  my  experience 
teaches  me  that  from  smaller  farms  there  will 
be  two  or  three  times  the  produce  raised." 

Mr.  VhapUn. 

347.  Is  that  an  isolated  instance  you  are 
quoting,  or  do  you  consider  it  a  fair  criterion  of 
the  general  evidence  given  before  the  Duke  of 
Kichmond's  Commission  with  regard  to  the 
relative  produce  of  large  and  small  holdings?— 
It  is  as  fiir  as  other  instances  relating  to  other 
classes  of  holdings  would  be. 

348.  What  I  mean  is,  do  you  think  tlmt 
represents  the  general  tendency  of  the  evidence 
with  regard  to  the  produce  of  small  holdings  ;  or 
was  the  general  tendency  of  the  evidence  very 
much  the  reverse? — The  general  tendency  cf the 
evidence  was  against  the  conclusion  that  thi« 
would  be  the  case  with  all  suvall  holdings ;  but 
then  permit  me  to  say  that  the  evidence  was  veiy 
unfair  in  this  particular,  that  only  one,  or  I  think 
at  the  most  two  representatives  of  small  holdings 
were  presented  before  the  Commission. 

349.  I  think  it  is  the  case  (you  will  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong)  that  the  sub-commissioners  of 
tliat  Commission  inquired  very  deeply  and 
carefully  indeed  into  this  subject,  did  they  not  ? 
— I  gather  so  from  their  reports. 

350.  And  the  tendency  of*  their  report  was  in 
the  direction  that  I  have  indicated,  was  it  not? 
— Undoubtedly. 

C  liairmfifu 

351.  1  understand,  however,  that  your  view  is 
that  the  belief,  which  was  general,  that  small 
husbandry  was  unprofitable  and  was,  in  fact, 
alnK)St  barbarous  and  antiquated,  tende^l  to  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  small  owners  ?— Yce, 
undoubtedly. 

352.  Proprietors  were  led  to  reduce  the  nom- 
ber  of  small  cultivatore  in  oixler  to  carry  o«t 
wluit  was  considered  to  be  the  most  advanced 
method  «jf  cultivation? — That  is  so.  They 
argued  that  Agriculture  was  like  manufacture,  und 
that  what  was  successful  in  iDonufocture  would 
be  so  in  agriculture,  omitting  the  consideratkm 
that  the  superintendence  of  agriculture  and  of 
manufacture  is  essentially  diflerent  and  nrast 
always  be  different  and  under  different  conditions. 

353.  Do  you  consider  that  the  inclosures  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  diminution  in  the 
number  of  small  owners? — I  think  that 
inclosures  have  had  a  very  powerful  iufiuenee 
indeed  in  reducing  the  number  of  persons  haviug 
an  interest  in  the  land.  Those  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  commons  felt  undoubtedly  a 
certain  amount  of  agricultural  interest  from  which 
they  were  shut  out  upon  inclosure  taking  place. 
I  would  like  to  make  the  following  short  state- 
ment, which  seems  to  me  to  present  the  facts 
with  regard  to  inclosures. 

354.  W« 
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354.  We  haye  had  the  reaults  aa  to  the  acreage 
of  inclosuree  anJ  so  on  put  before  us  already 
by  another  Avitnesa  ;  it  is  only  as  to  the  practical 
effect  of  those  inclosures  that  I  would  trouble 
yon  now  ? — The  effect  of  the  inclosures  has  un- 
doubtedly been  numerically  to  diminbh  very 
largely  the  number  of  persons  having  an  interest, 
or  feeling  that  they  have  an  interest,  in  con- 
nection with  the  land. 

355.  It  has  diminished  the  number  of  the 
classes  in  your  opinion  who  might  be  supposed 
to  be  likely  to  take  advantage  of  any  facilities  to 
become  sm.ill  owners? — Yes.  5,000,000  acres 
certainly  have  been  inclosed  since  the  passing  of 
the  Inclosure  Act,  and  that  must  have  had  a 
very  powerful  influence. 

356.  Summarising  what  you  have  said,  I 
understand  that  it  is  your  opinion  that  there  has 
been  a  very  considerable  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  small  cultivators  in  recent  times  ? — In- 
closure of  course  has  largely  reduced  the  number 
of  tlu'se  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  land.  The 
allotments  that  have  been  made  as  resulting  froii 
the  Inclosure  Acts  have  sometimes  passed  into 
the  hands  of  separate  proprietors ;  and  therefore, 
taking  the  numbers  as  shown  in  a  tabular  form, 
there  might  be  said  to  be  some  increase  in  the 
number.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean :  It  would 
sometimes  happen  that  100  persons  would  have 
an  active  ana  real  interest  m  the  common,  and 
tiiat  when  the  inclosure  was  effected  there  would 
be  10  or  20  perhaps  who  had  a  permanent  and 
proprietary  interest  in  the  land  so  inclosed  ;  so 
Aat  in  the  tables  of  the  number  of  owners  there 
might  be  an  apparent  increase  while  in  fact  there 
was  a  real  decrease  in  the  number  of  persona 
interested  in  the  soil. 

357.  But  you  are  r^femng  now  entirely  to 
tiie  effect  of  inclosures  ;  I  want  you  to  consider 
the  whole  of  the  causes  which  you  liave  mentioned 
to  us  and  to  say  whether  in  your  opinion  those 
causes  have  diminished  the  number  of  small 
owners  and  cultivators  throughout  the  kingdom? 
—Ye?,  generally  throughout  the  country,  they 
have.  The  operation  of  the  laws  relating  to  the 
purchase  and  tenure  of  land  have  really  decreased 
the  number  of  owners,  especially  of  those  holding 
between  30,  or  50,  and  100  acres  of  land. 

358.  That  is  your  answer  to  the  last  head  of 
our  reference,  as  I  understand.  You  say  that 
the  diminution  is  due  to  laws  affecting  the  dis- 
posal of  land  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Chaplin, 

359.  I  am  sorry  that  I  had  not  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  the  beginning  of  your  evidence,  but  I 
should  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  with 
regard  to  the  instance  that  you  gave  us  of  a 
larger  production  being  raised  upon  small  hold- 
ings; have  you  any  other  instances  of  that?— I 
have  no  instance  by  name  before  me  ;  but  I  have 
witnessed  a  great  number  cf  instances,  especially 
on  the  Continent;  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
in  those  countries,  as  in  this  country,  the  largest 
produce  is  invariably  raised  upon  small  holdings. 

360.  But  with  regard  to  this  paiticular instance 
which  you  gave  us,  that  was  taken  from  somo 
evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Agricultural  Depression,  was  it  not  ? — From  the 
report  of  Mn  Doyle. 
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361.  There  is  no  other  instance  in  Mr.  Doyle's 
report,  or  in  the  report  of  the  other  sub- 
commissioners  that  you  are  aware  of,  is  there  ? — 
I  did  not  gather  from  their  evidence  that  tliey 
were  at  all  favourable  to  the  creation  of  small 
holdings ;  but  I  gnther  that  they  were  rather  of 
the  opposite  opinion. 

362.  From  investigations  they  had  made  I 
presume  ? — No  ;  I  think  rather  from  personal 
prejudice. 

363.  What  led  you  to  think  that  ?— The  tone 
of  their  reports. 

364-  Have  you  studied  the  evidence  ?— I  think 
I  have  read  almost  every  page  of  the  four 
volumes. 

365.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  evidence 
given  before  that  Commission  ought  to  have  led 
them  to  an  opposite  conclusion,  and  would  have 
done  80  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  unfair  pre- 
judice?— No,  I  think  a  different  selection  of 
witne^cs,  a  larger  selection  of  those  interested 
in  small  holdings,  would  have  been  much  nH)re 
satisfactory.  1  think  also  that  the  selection  of 
assistant  commissioners  with  a  better  regard  to 
diversity  of  oinnion  upon  this  matter  would  have 
had  a  more  satisfactory  result. 

366.  But  taking  the  Commission  as  it  was 
constituted,  and  their  labours  and  their  inquiry 
for  what  it  is  worth,  I  understand  the  instance 
you  have  quoted  is  the  only  instance  you  are 
able  to  find  in  which  the  evidence  shows  con- 
clusively that  the  small  holdings  do  produce  a 
greater  quantity  ? — That  is  the  only  instance 
afforded  in  that  report. 

367.  In  that  particular  instance  can  you  tell 
us  anything  as  to  the  nature  and  the  quality  of 
the  land  of  which  the  holding  was  composed  ? — I 
know  nothing  of  the  case  beyond  finding  it  in 
Mr.  Doyle's  report. 

368.  Does  he  say  whether  it  was  very  good 
land  ? — My  impression  is  that  he  makes  no 
reference  to  the  quality  of  the  land.  But  I 
would  mention  that  this  is  in  strict  accord  with 
the  results  in  another  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
namely,  J  ersey ,  where  the  average  of  farms  is 
about  10  acres,  and  where  certainly  the  average 
produce  of  wheat  is  10  to  15  bushels  higher  per 
acre  than  it  is  in  England. 

369.  The  climate  of  Jersey  I  suppose  as  well 
as  the  soil  is  exceptionally  fixvourable,  is  it  not, 
for  wheat? — I  cannot  believe  (and  I  have  had 
some  practice  in  agriculture)  that  the  soil  of 
Jersey  is  so  well  adapted  for  growing  wheat  as 
that  of  the  county  which  the  Honourable  Member 
represents,  Lincolnshire. 

370.  You  have  told  us  that  you  have  studied 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  that  was  given  before 
the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Commission ;  what 
impression  did  you  derive  from  the  evidence 
given  with  regard  to  small  holdings  abroad.  I 
think  it  is  Mr.  Jenkins'  evidence,  is  it  not  ? — Yes, 
I  derived  very  great  value  from  reading  Mr. 
Jenkins'  reports.  1  read  them  with  great  interest 
and  I  thought  tliat  undoubtedly  they  did  afford 
evidence  in  favour  of  small  holdings.  They 
Avent  to  correct  English  opinion  in  one  or  two 
important  respects.  I  have  heard  men  of 
l>olitical  eminence  speak  of  France  as  if  it  were 
a  country  of  small  proprietor*'^  whereas  Mr. 
Jenkins  shows  that,   taking  land  round  Kouen, 
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Mr.  Chaplin — continued. 

90  per  cent  of  the  farms  there  are  let  to  tenants. 
He"  also  makes  it  pretty  clear  that  the  production 
of  wheat  in  France  is  low,  partly  because  of  the 
large  number  of  farms  that  are  tenanted  and  are 
not  proprietary ;  and  he  also  shows  that  the  laws 
relating  to  landlord  and  tenant  in  France  are 
very  defective,  very  much  more  so  than  those 
which  obtain  in  this  country.  I  have  often  heard 
it  put  forward  as  a  reason  against  peasant  pro- 
prietorship that  the  average  produce  of  wheat 
in  France  is  so  much  lower  than  our  own.  Upon 
that  point  I  should  like  to  state  to  the  Committee 
the  facts  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  calculations 
in  France  are  made.  Misrepresentation  witli 
regard  to  the  average  production  of  wheat  occurs 
in  France  because  the  growth  per  acre  in  each 
department  is  estimated,  and  the  whole  is  then 
cast  up,  and  the  total  is  divided  by  87,  the  num- 
ber of  the  departments,  and  the  product  is  given 
as  the  production  of  wheat  per  acre  in  France. 
I  need  not  say  that  that  is  a  wronjj  system,  which 
must  result  in  misrepresentation  of  the  facts. 

371.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  Mr.  Jenkins' 
report  draws  an  unfavourable  contrast  between 
the  condition  of  the  peasant  proprietors  abroad 
and  the  condition  of  the  labourers  in  England, 
and  also  between  the  quality  of  the  farming  in 
the  two  countries? — He  comments  upon  the 
quality  of  farming,  especially  upon  farms  that  are 
rented  farms,  but  not  so  much,  I  think,  upon  the 
peasant  proprietary,  Mr.  Jenkins  does  speak, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  upon  the  sorry  conaition 
of  many  of  the  peasants,  but  that,  as  so  many 
persons  have  shown,  is  not  necessarily  a  proof  of 
their  poverty.  They  have  contributed  so  largely 
to  the  welfare  of  their  country  as  to  show  con- 
clusively how  large  their  profits  as  agriculturists 
have  been  and  generally  are. 

372.  I  am  sj}eaking  purely  from  memory,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  refreshing  my  memory  this  morning ;  but  does 
not  Mr.  Jenkins  say  in  his  report,  speaking  of 
the  condition  of  the  peasant  proprietors,  that 
their  condition  is  deplorable.  I  think  somewhere 
he  describes  it  in  these  words:  "They  exist; 
but  can  hardly  be  said  to  live  "  ? — Yes,  just  as 
people  have  gone  to  France  and  seen  people 
oarefooted  or  with  only  wooden  shoes  on,  and 
have  concluded  that  because  the  people  there 
wear  wooden  shoes  and  people  here  wear  leather 
shoes  the  Frenchman  must  be  much  poorer ;  the 
probability,  however,  being  that  the  Frenchman 
has  considerable  savings  in  his  bank  while  the 
Englishman  has  no  savings.  Let  me  refer  to  an 
instance  in  Mr.  Jenkins'  report;  he  cays  he 
visited  one  of  the  cabbage  gardens  round 
Rouen,  and  in  talking  to  one  of  the  growers  of 
cabbages  in  those  extraordinarily  productive 
gardens,  he  described  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  and 
the  man  threw  up  his  hands  and  said,  "  Oh,  if  I 
were  young  !"  meaning  that  he  would  at  once  try 
to  obtain  such  advantages  in  Irelan^l  by  the  pro- 
duction of  cabbages,  as  might  be  easily  done,  and 
OS  is  done  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rouen. 

373.  Do  I  rightly  gather  that  you  think  that 
Mr.  Jenkins'  opinion  was  more  or  less  superficial, 
and  that  he  did  not  suflSciently  study  the  con- 
dition?—  Mr.  Jenkins'  evidence  and  report  as  to 
the  condition  of  peasants  in  France  are  in  direct 


Mr.  Chaplin — continued. 

variance  with  the  reports  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Legation,  one  after  another,  who  would  have 
far  better  knowledge  and  who  have  reported 
again  and  again  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  as 
to  the  extraordinary  material  prosperity  of  the 
French  peasant. 

374.  Mr.  Jenkins  I  think  also  says  that  on 
one  occasion  he  had  followed  them  into  their 
houses  and  examined  very  carefully  into  their 
condition  before  he  made  this  report?— Yes, 
during  his  visit  as  an  English  agriculturist  of 
experience  ;  but  he  has  failed  to  understand  the 
preference  on  the  part  of  a  man  to  live  poorly 
and  to  save  money  when  he  is  an  independent 
person  as  compared  with  a  labourer  who  makes 
no  savings. 

375.  When  you  Bpeak  of  the  Consular  Reports, 
do  vou  gather  from  them  that  they  describe  the 
agricultural  condition  of  France  as  being  favour- 
able as  compared  with  our  own  ? — I  speak  of  the 
reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  LcMtion,  which  lu^ 
not  exactly  Consular  Reports ;  those  reports  have 
again  and  again  reported  in  terms  of  eulogy  upon 
the  materialcondition,  in  regard  to  their  pecuniary 
resources  especially  of  the  French  peasantry, 

376.  Are  you  referring  to  the  Consular  Reports 
in  France  ? — I  refer  to  the  Legation  Reports. 

377.  Is  that  the  case  also  with  Germany  and 
other  countries  ? — I  presume  so.  Certainly  Mr. 
Scott's  report,  to  which  I  referred  to-day,  spoke 
of  the  material  and  moral  improvement  that  has 
followed  from  the  sale  of  the  Grand  Ducal  land 
at  Coburg  to  the  peasantry.  But  I  do  not  wish 
to  uphold  the  Land  Laws  in  France  as  being  in 
any  degree  perfect. 

378.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  seen 
the  Consular  Report  dated  March  1888,  dealinff 
with  the  La  Rochelle  district,  from  Consul 
Pauncefote ;  in  that  report  he  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  France,  in 
which  he  includes  all  classes,  and  he  says  their 
condition  is  dejilorable.  Perhaps  I  might  read 
this  passage  to  you.  Speaking  generally  of  the 
farmers  in  France  he  says  :  "  Their  losses  have 
been  enormous,  and  however  much  we  may  have 
suffered  in  Great  Britain,  I  hear  of  nothing 
there  to  compare  with  the  depth  of  the  depression 
which  exists  here  at  present.  It  is  well  that  this 
should  be  clearly  stated,  because  though  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  at  home  that  other 
countries  are  suffering  Jis  well  as  ourselves,  many 
persons  appear  to  think  that  it  is  in  a  less  degree, 
and  that  we  ought  to  be  better  off  here,  inasmuch 
as  we  enjoy  a  certain  amount  of  fair  trade  and  a 
peasant  proprietary  which  people  were  told 
would  bring  everything  right  again ;  it  is  not  so 
so  far  as  this  district  is  concerned."  I  gather 
that  you  are  not  acquainted  with  that  report  ? — 
The  remark  of  that  gentleman  with  regard  to 
the  peasant  proprietary  clearly  indicates  his  pre- 
judice; but  I  would  say  that  the  marks  of 
poverty  of  course  become  more  visible  when 
people  are  not  in  a  very  high  condition  of  life  to 
start  with.  The  description  which  you  have 
read  would  not  vary  greatly  from  the  description 
which,  if  1  may  take  the  liberty  of  saying  so,  you 
yourself  would  be  inclined  to  make  with  regard 
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Mr.  C^pZiM— continued. 

379.  Putting  aside  the  feeling  of  prejudice 
under  which  you  suppose  that  he  writes  ia  com- 
mon, I  am  afraid,  with  Mr.  Jenkins  and  other 
Commissioners  who  have  examined  into  this  ques- 
tion, there  is  the  statement  in  which  he  says 
^'thax  their  losses  have  been  enormous;  and  how- 
ever much  we  may  have  suffered  in  Great 
Britain  I  hear  of  nothing  there  to  compare  with 
the  depth  of  the  depression  which  exists  here." 
You  do  not,  as  I  understand,  accept  that  evidence 
as  being  worth  very  much? — I  do  not  think  anv- 
one  would  affirm,  1  do  not  think  yoU;  yourself, 
would  be  disposed  to  affirm,  that  it  is  at  all  pro- 
bable that  the  agriculturists  in  France  have  lost 
in  money  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  has  gone 
from  the  capital  of  the  British  farmer. 

380.  I  suppose  the  farmers  in  France  must,  to 
8ome  extent,  be  saved  from  those  losses  by  the 
heavy  protective  duties  which  exist  in  France, 
and  wnich  are  not  enjoyed  in  England  ?~I 
should  have  thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
protective  duties  would  tend  to  increase  the  cost 
of  the  different  articles  ihf^i  they  use,  and  to 
aggravate  the  position  of  difficulty  that  you 
describe. 

381.  It  would  not  increase  the  price  of  the 
produce  at  all,  you  think  ? — It  does  not  appear 
to  have  done  so. 

382.  Have  you  studied  the  reports  from  Ger- 
many and  Spain  generally  for  the  last  year  or 
two  ? — I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  very  recent  re- 
port.    I  have  a  general  acquaintance  with  them. 

383.  Are  you  aware  that  from  Spain  particularly 
there  have  been  reports  dealing  with  large  dis- 
tricts, entirely  composed  ol  peasant  proprietors, 
in  which  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation is  described  as  being  quite  as  miserable  as 
that  which  I  have  quoted  Avith  regard  to  France  ? 
— I  should  think  it  must  be  very  bad  under 
general  conditions  there. 

384.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
have  not  followed  the  consular  reports,  Avhich 
are  constantly  being  sent  to  the  Government 
with  regard  to  the  condition  of  peasants  and 
agriculture  generally  in  countries  abroad? — I 
have  not  read  the  one  you  refer  to,  but  my  in- 
terest in  the  subject  has  been  continuous. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 

385.  Referring  to  a  question  put  to  you  by 
Mr.  Chaplin,  who  seems  to  be  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  condition  of  the  small  peasant 
farmers  in  France  is  abject,  and  that  the  peasant 
farmer  there  is  in  a  far  worse  condition  than 
the  agricultural  labourers  in  England;  let  me 
ask  you,  is  it  not  true  that  a  comparison  of  the 
mere  external  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  in  France  is  generally  prejudicial  to 
the  Englishman,  because  allowance  is  so  seldom 
made  for  the  greater  thriftiness  of  the  French 
people.  The  Frenchman,  as  I  understand  (my 
Knowledge  is  obtained  thi-ough  my  father  who 
was  for  a  great  many  years  in  France ;  so  that 
my  information  is  second-hand),  shows  all  his 
poverty,  and  a  great  deal  more.  His  habits  of 
thrift  are  such  that  he  is  generally  in  a  much 
better  position  than  an  Englishman  is  able  to 
realise  even  after  personal  examination  of  his 
farm? — That  is  so.      The  Frenchman  prefers 
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very  much  the  results  of  thrift  to  the  appearance 
of  affluence. 

386.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that,  during  or  after 
the  termination  of  the  Franco-German  war,  the 
French  peasants  who  were  supposed  to  be  in 
absolute  poverty,  made  large  cofttributions  to 
the  State  loans  to  assist  in  the  emancipation  of 
their  country  ? — I  have  already  alluded  to  that 
fact,  and  it  was  also  reportea  upon  in  a  very 
conspicuous  manner  by  Her  Majesty's  repre- 
sentative in  France. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

387.  As  I  understand,  a  great  deal  of  your 
evidence  is  founded  rather  upon  a  consideration 
of  policy  than  upon  an  experience  of  land  on 
your  own  account;  do  you  profess  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  working  of  land  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

388.  You  said  that  the  main  hindrance  to  small 
holdings  is  from  the  accumulation  of  land  in 
large  estates;  why  is  it  more  difficult  to  grant 
small  holdings  upon  a  large  estate  than  upon  a 
small  one? — Because  the  amenity,  the  pleasure, 
and  the  uses  of  a  large  estate  would  be  defeated 
by  the  conversion  of  any  considerable  portion  of 
it  into  small  holdings. 

389.  I  will  come  to  that  presently,  but  I 
understood  you  to  describe  the  great  difficulty 
that  there  was  in  granting  a  small  holding  on  a 
hvrge  estate ;  what  is  the  difficulty  ? — The  diffi- 
cultv  is  that  owing  to  the  settled  condition  of 
the  land  the  proceeds  of  any  sale  of  the  land 
could  not  be  applied  to  the  personal  uses  of  the 
owner,  and  therefore  he  has  a  very  inferior 
interest  in  so  dealing  with  the  land. 

390.  But  there  are  instances,  are  there  not,  of 
small  holdings  upon  large  properties  at  present  ? 
— Yes  ;  Lord  Bath,  for  instance,  put  up  in  some 
part  of  Dorsetshire  not  long  ago  some  37  lots  in 
small  holdings,  and  sold  every  one  of  them  at  a 
good  price.  Also,  as  showing  the  tendency  to 
small  holdings  upon  the  same  property,  I  would 
mention  that  Lord  Bath's  agent  said  lately  he 
had  1,600  acres  of  land  in  hand,  and  he  disposed 
of  it  by  letting  it  to  70  tenants  in  place  of  six 
who  had  formerly  held  the  land.  That  shows 
how  much  there  is  now  in  favour  of  having  small 
holdings,  having  regard  to  their  economic  con- 
ditions, 

391.  What  has  been  done  on  Lord  Bath's 
estate,  and  Lord  Tollemache's  estates  and  others 
could  I  presume  be  done  on  other  large  pro- 
perties even  without  the  change  that  you  con-' 
template  ? — What  has  been  done  affects  only  a 
minute  fractional  part  of  the  whole  extent  of  land 
that  is  held  in  settlement. 

392.  You  say  that  accumulation  is  caused  by 
primogeniture  and  settlement;  how  would  the 
abolition  of  primogeniture  and  settlement  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  land  in  the  hands  of  rich 
men  ? — Of  course  the  abolition  of  primogeniture 
would  affect  the  sentiment  which  leads  men  to 
dispose  of  their  land  to  their  eldest  sons.  And 
the  law  might  be  carried  even  further,  as  it  is  in 
other  countries,  and  an  absolutely  obligatory  dis- 
position of  the  property  might  be  made  to  all  the 
children,  which  of  course  would  have  the  direct 
effect  of  distribution. 

393.  How    do    you    propose    to    check    the 
E  accumulation 
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Sir  Charles  X>a/ry»ii|3fe— continued, 
accumulation  of  land  in  the  hands  of  rich  men  in 
future,  even  if  you  abolish  primogeniture  and 
settlement?— By  laws  which  would  tend  to  make 
others  who  could  use  the  land  to  greater  advan- 
tage competitors  with  them  for  the  possession  of 
it.  In  France  where  free  sale  of  land  exists  it 
is  not  found  that  rich  men  purchase  wide  areas 
to  make  great  estates  as  they  do  here. 

394.  How  does  cheapening  the  transfer  of  land 
prevent  accumulation;  might  it  not  facilitate 
accumulation  iu  new  hands?— I  should  say  it 
would;  unaccompanied  by  the  abolition  of  settle- 
ment it  might  tend  to  accelerate  accumulation 

certainly.  i,      .         /. 

395.  You  suggested  that  the  collection  ot  a 
multiplied  number  of  rents  might  be  regarded  as 
a  great  nuisance ;  what  has  the  pleasure  of  resi- 
dence in  the  country  to  do  with  that  ?— The  land 
agents  in  the  country  are  an  extremely  important 
body,  and  their  influence  has  been  invariably 
opposed  to  land  law  reform,  which  is  partly 
due  to  the  obvious  fact  that  the  collection  of  rent 
upon  a  large  estate  is  very  much  more  easy  and 
profitable  when  it  is  collected  in  lar^e  suras. 

396.  May  I  ask  you  how  does  the  enjoyment 
of  an  estate  consist  in  the  number  of  tenancies 
being  limited?— For  one  thing  the  sporting  is 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  multiplication  of 
holders,  and  also  such  afiairs  as  occasional  bank- 
ruptcies and  difficulties  and  troubles  with 
tenants  are  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  tenants.  Also  the  smaller  circumstances 
of  smaller  tenants  interfere  greatly  with  the 
pleasures  of  land-owning. 

397.  When  you  say  that  it  would  interfere 
with  sport  do  you  contemplate  the  subdivision  of 
a  great  park  or  woods  into  small  holdings  ? — I 
contemplate  no  subdivision  by  authority  but 
such  as  would  follow  from  economic  causes.  Of 
course,  the  creation  of  small  holdings  would  in- 
terfere with  sport,  such  as  partridge  shooting, 
directly,  and  also  with  hunting. 

398.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  popular 
that  the  deficiency  in  the  profit  derived  from  the 
land  dealt  with  by  the  local  authorities  should 
fall  upon  the  rates  ? — No. 

399.  Would  it  make  an  extended  system  of 
small  holdings  widely  acceptable  if  that  was  to 
be  the  result  ? — I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  get 
local  authorities  to  undertake  dealings  with  the 
land  which  would  involve  any  charging  of  the 

rates. 

400.  But  the  local  authority  would  have  to 
make  the  thing  pav,  would  it  not  ?— I  suggested 
that  it  must  either  be  done  by  the  local  authorities 
or  by  the  Land  Commission,  and  I  further  sug- 

? rested  reasons  which  would  render  it  diflScult 
or  a  local  authority  to  undertake  the  work. 
They  would,  of  course,  have  to  make  it  pay  to 
make  it  popular. 

401.  You  define  the  unearned  increment  as 
*«  the  increased  value  of  the  land  added  by  the 
action  of  the  community ;"  what  does  that  mean? 

I  gaid,  added  by  the  action  or  influence  of  the 

community;  that  means  the  improvement  of 
towns,  the  improvement  of  roads,  and  the  improved 
sanitary  condition  under  which  the  people  live, 
and  the  manifold  advantages  that  come  from 
persons  acting  together  as  a  commimity  for  the 


Sir  Charleg  Dairympfc— continued, 
advantage  of  the  community  and  the  neighbour- 
hood; 

402.  I  understand  that  you  would  only  ad- 
vocate the  extension  of  Lord  Ashbourne's  Act  so 
as  to  promote  the  increase  of  small  holdings,  aad 
not  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  tenants  to  purdiase 
their  farms  ? — I  would  not  exclude  tenants ;  but 
I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  limit  the 
application  of  its  principles  to  tenants. 

403.  It  is  limited  in  the  Irish  case,  is  it  not? 
— It  is  limited  to  tenants  in  the  Irish  case,  be- 
cause there  was  no  public  desire  there  to  increase 
the  number  of  owners. 

Mr.  J.  ir.  Lowther, 

404.  When   you  speak   of  abolishing  primo- 

?eniture,  how  can  you  abolish  primogeniture  ? — 
>f  course  you  can  abolish  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture as  Lord  Halsbury  has  abolished  the 
kw  of  primogeniture  in  his  Bill  which  is  now 
before  rarliament. 

405.  Primogeniture  is  a  custom,  and  the  law 
of  primogeniture  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  it 
which  refers  to  cases  of  intestate  estates? — The 
law  of  primogeniture  refers  to  the  cases  of 
intestate  estates.  I  follow  Lord  Cairns,  speaking 
of  it  as  the  law  of  primogeniture,  and  in  speak- 
ing of  its  abolition ;  I  also  rely  upon  his  authority, 
that  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  primogeniture 
is  the  correct  mode  of  describing  the  process  now 
carried  out  in  Lord  Halsbury's  Bill. 

406.  When  you  have  been  speaking  of  abolish- 
ing primogeniture,  you  mean  abolishing  the  law 
of  primogeniture  and  not  the  custom? — I  meant 
both.  It  will  be  for  Parliament  to  consider 
whether  the  abolition  of  the  law  is  sufficient^ 
and  whether  they  would  hereafter  consider  the 
abolition  of  the  power  of  leaving  land  to  one  son. 
But  as  a  matter  of  advocacy,  and  speaking  of  the 
objects  of  the  Free  Land  Lej^ue,  their  object  is 
limited  at  present  to  the  abolition  of  the  law  of 

Erimogeniture,  which  is  meant  by  the  Bill  now 
efore  Parliament. 

407.  The  abolition  of  the  custom  of  primo- 
geniture would  involve,  would  it  not,  a  statute 
compelling  ever^  testator  to  leave  his  land  or 
money  in  a  particular  way  ? — It  would  involve  a 
statute  compelling  another  distribution. 

408.  Is  not  the  existence  of  such  a  statute  in 
France  the  main  cause  of  the  existence  of  peasant 
proprietary  in  France  ? — It  is  one  cause  no  doubt, 
and  the  leading  cause. 

409.  Do  I  understand  that  the  effect  of  the 
law  in  France  is  that  only  a  certain  portion  of  a 
man's  personalty  and  realty  is  allowed  to  him  to 
be  disposed  of  as  he  pleases  ? — That  is  so. 

410.  The  remainder  being  divided  amongst 
his  nearest  relations  according  to  a  regular  scale 
which  is  fixed  by  the  Act? — Yes,  there  is  one 
share  for  himself  beyond  the  number  of  his 
children. 

411.  Therefore,  in  order  to  prevent  a  rich  man 
accumulating  land  and  leaving  it  to  his  eldest 
son,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pass  some  Act  of 
Parliament  in  England  similar  to  that  which 
exists  in  France  at  the  present  time  ?— Yes ;  but 
it  is  also  possible  that  tnere  might  grow  up  in 
England  from  the  changes  of  law,  as  there  has 
grown  up  in  France,  a  feeling  which  does  not 
always  lead  to  the  subdivision  of  land.     Thoujo^ 
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the  law  of  France  compels  sub-division  there  are 
numberless  cases  in  which  no  sub-division  occurs. 

412.  Do  you  think  that  the  custom  of  primo- 
geniture in  England  is  the  result  of  the  law,  or 
that  the  law  is  the  embodiment  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament  of  that  custom  ? — I  think  they  act 
and  re-act  upon  each  other.  When  the  law  is 
changed,  ana  when  the  State  no  longer  inculcates 
the  grossly  immoral  doctrine  that  all  a  man's  landed 
property  should  go  to  one  of  his  children,  even 
although  the  others  may  be  dependent  upon  the 
community,  it  is  quite  possible  that  men  may  to 
a  certain  extent  abandon  that  practice. 

413.  The  cases  in  which  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture comes  in  force  are  very  exceptional,  are 
tliey  not  ? — The  cases  are  extremely  rare ;  but 
this  may  be  said  with  absolute  truth,  that  the 
law  of  primogeniture  never  operates  except  to 
perpetrate  an  injustice. 

414.  You  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  law  of  primogeniture  is 
the  result  of  a  custom  which  for  many  many 
years  has  been  established  in  this  country,  and 
IB  the  embodiment  of  that  custom,  and  that  by 
aliening  the  law  you  will  not  alter  that  custom  ? 
— You  have  referred  to  intestacy  as  the  necessary 
condition  under  which  the  law  becomes  operative. 

I  admit  that  those  cases  are  very  few,  but  I  say 
that  whenever  they  occur  the  law  perpetrates  an 
injustice. 

415.  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about 
the  comparative  yield  per  acre  of  the  United 
Bjngdom  as  compared  with  foreign  countries; 
have  you  noticed  the  Agricultural  Returns  for  the 
last  year  which  have  been  recently  issued  ? — I 
do  not  know  that  I  have ;  but  I  am  generally 
acquainted  with  the  Agricultural  Returns. 

416.  At  the  end  of  Table  No.  17  you  will  find 
a  heading  "  Estimated  average  yield  per  acre  (in 
English  imperial  bushels)  "  under  which  is  shown 
the  yield  in  different  countries  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  maize  (of  course  there  is  no  return  for 
maize  so  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  con- 
cerned). Is  it  not  the  fact  that  as  to  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats,  it  appears  that  in  the  United 
Enpdom  for  the  year  1887  the  estimated  aver- 
age yield  was  31-97  bushels  of  wheat,  31-12  of 
barley,  and  3425  of  oats,  and  that  no  foreign 
country  approached  nearly  the  same  yield  ? — I 
do  not  believe  that  in  any  foreign  country  is  the 
average  capital  engaged  in  agriculture  so  large 
as  in  England,  where  it  is  still  very  insufficient ; 
but  I  beg  that  you  will  remember  that  the 
statistics  with  regard  to  foreign  countries,  as  I 
showed  in  my  evidence  in  the  case  of  France,  are 
very  incorrect.  I  would  mention  further  in 
support  of  that  that  in  France  the  calculation 
is  made  in  this  way ;  there  are  four  departments 
with  134,000  acres  under  wheat  with  a  yield  of 

II  bushels  per  acre  ;  and  those  four  departments 
count  the  same  as  the  four  which  have  1,213,000 
acres,  and  an  average  yield  of  25  bushels.  In 
the  way  the  accounts  are  made  up,  those  eight 
departments  show  a  yield  of  18  bushels  to  the 
acre,  whereas  the  real  yield  is  23  bushels  to  the 
acre.  You  must  not,  therefore,  depend  upon  the 
statistics  given  to  you  with  regard  to  foreign 
produce.  I  should  also  like  to  point  to  the  case 
of  Jersey,  where,  in  a  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom not  particularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
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Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther — continued, 
wheat,  the  average  yield  per  acre  upon  10  acre 
farms  is  much  larger  than  that  which  you  men- 
tion in  those  tables. 

417.  Is  the  yield  per  acre  from  Jersey  referred 
to  in  any  figures  which  are  ascertainable  in  any 
statistics  ? — There  is  no  return  that  I  know  that 
is  ascertainable;  but  I  have  myself  given  many 
weeks  to  the  careful  examination  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  Jersey ;  and  J  am  quite  prepared  to  state 
that  the  average  yield  of  wheat  in  Jersev  is  at 
least  10  or  15  bushels  to  the  acre  larger  than  in 
England. 

418.  Does  your  statement  with  regard  to  the 
method  in  which  the  calculation  of  statistics  is 
made  in  France,  apply  to  all  other  foreign 
countries  ? — 1  am  not  aware  as  to  that ;  I  can 
only  say  that  seeing  that  the  French  statistics 
were  ridiculously  inaccurate,  I  examined  into  that 
case,  and  I  found  the  facts  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

419.  Let  me  read  these  figures  to  you  from 
the  return  that  I  have  referred  to.  The  estimated 
average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  in  the  year  1887, 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  was  3197  bushels;  in 
Australasia  it  was  1387  ;  in  Hungary  20'62  ;  in 
Canada  17*87;  in  Germany  21-93;  in  India 
9-94  ;  and  in  the  United  States  of  America  11-75. 
What  do  you  say  to  those  figures? — If  the 
produce  of  peasant  farms  could  be  taken  by 
Itself  in  France  and  Germany,  it  would  show  an 
average  production,  I  believe,  at  least  equal  to 
England ;  but  the  laws  relating  to  landlord  and 
tenant  are  execrably  bad  in  France,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  yield  of  wheat  and  other 
produce  in  France  is  very  greatly  diminished  by 
the  verv  bad  return  from  the  tenanted  farms 
where  tne  condition  of  the  tenants  in  regard  to 
capital  is  very  miserable. 

420.  Then  do  you  say  that  this  return  is  mis- 
leading for  the  purposes  of  comparison  ? — It  is 
undoubtedly  misleading  in  its  references  to  foreign 
countries. 

421.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  condition 
of  agriculture  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
at  all  ?~Not  particularly. 

422.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
"  statesmen,"  as  they  are  called  in  that  district  ? 
— I  know  by  reading  the  general  character  of 
the  agriculture  of  those  counties ;  and  I  know 
that  there  has  been  a  great  reduction  in  the 
number  of  statesmen. 

423.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  that  tho^e  states- 
men who  are  small  freeholders  sold  their  pro- 

ferties  to  the  large  landowners  in  goi)d  times  ?-^ 
believe  so.  I  believe  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland have  never  known  other  than  good 
times  ;  ^at  least  they  have  not  known  very  bad 
times. 

424.  Not  so  bad  as  other  parts  ? — No. 

425.  Was  not  the  reason  why  those  sales  were 
effected,  because  the  owners  of  the  land  found 
that  they  could  invest  their  capital  at  a  better 
profit  in  other  occupations  ? — The  size  of  the 
statesmen's  properties,  and  the  conditions  of 
agriculture  on  them,  were  not  favourable  to  the 
holdings;  they  were  generally  most  inconvenient 
as  regards  the  dimensions  and  condition?,  as  it 
appears  to  me.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Cheshire, 
where  there  are  some  similar  conditions  in  regard 
to  pasture,  and  where  there  is  certainly  greater 
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industry  in  making  butter  and  cheese,  the 
average  size  of  the  holdings  has  considerably 
diminished. 

426.  I  wish  to  ask  you  one  question,  with 
regard  to  the  absolute  property  which  you  say 
the  State  has  in  land  ;  I  do  not  quite  understand 
what  property  you  refer  to ;  what  property  has 
the  State  in  a  freehold  estate  belonging  to  A. 
B.  ? — The  State  in  the  case  of  a  freehola  estate 
has  the  only  absolute  ownership;  that  is  the 
clear  definite  law  of  England. 

427.  That  is  a  legal  fiction,  is  it  not?— It  is  a 
legal  fact.  The  greatest  writers  on  the  law  of 
England  lay  that  down  as  the  initial  fact  for  the 
student  to  notice.  I  am  quoting  "  Williams  on 
Real  Property,"  who  says  that  the  first  thing  a 
student  in  English  law  must  do,  is  to  understand 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  property 
in  land  other  than  in  the  State.  A  person  can 
only  hold  an  estate  in  land.  In  the  case  you  put 
the  person  holds  by  permission  of  the  State  a 
freehold  estate,  which  is  the  highest  estate  that 
the  law  will  grant. 

428.  How  does  the  State  ever  exercise  any 
rights  over  land  held  in  that  way  ? — The  State, 
I  hold,  has  grossly  neglected  the  National  pro- 

{>erty  in  land,  owing  to  the  predominance  of  the 
andlord's  interest  in  Parliament ;  but  I^  hope 
that  the  State,  acting  bv  Parliament,  will  no 
longer  neglect  the  National  property  inland  which 
unquestionably  exists  by  the  law  of  the  country. 

429.  Do  you  hold  that  a  landowner  now  having 
the  freehold  is  not  legally  entitled  to  keep  his 
land  waste,  and  to  destroy  all  the  trees,  and  to 
render  his  land  valueless  if  he  chooses  to  do  so? 
— He  is  entitled  to  do  so,  so  long  as  the  State 
sanctions  it,  but  if  such  a  practice  unfortunately 
became  general  on  the  part  of  landowners,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  you  would  expect  that  the  State 
would  exercise  its  rights  of  aosolute  property  in 
the  land,  and  interfere  to  prevent  such  misuse 
of  the  National  property. 

430.  At  what  date  do  you  say  that  the  State 
last  exercised  any  of  the  rights  which  ^ou  now 
claim  for  it  ? — To-day,  if  a  private  Bill  is  passed, 
taking  land,  and  every  day  whenever  land  is 
taken  under  compulsory  legislation,  the  State 
exercises  its  right  as  the  only  absolute  proprietor 
of  the  land.  The  incidents  to  that  taking  of 
land  of  compensation  and  so  on  are  not  necessary 
incidents.  The  act  of  the  State  in  confiscating 
the  land  is  complete  in  itself, 

431.  But  steps  like  those  are  taken,  are  they 
not,  under  statute,  and  not  under  the  common 
law  at  all  ? — By  statute,  by  the  authority  of  the 
State,  exercised  in  Parliament. 

432.  You  refer,  I  presume  to  cases  under  the 
Lands  Clauses  and  Railways  Clauses  6onsoli- 
dation  Acts,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

433.  But  before  those  Acts  were  passed,  had 
the  State  any  right  which  it  could  exercise,  or 
ever  did  exercise?— The  law  of  England  has 
never  been  varied;  the  law  of  England  has 
from  the  earliest  time  always  maintained,  as  it 
does  to-day,  that  the  absolute  property  in  the 
land  belongs  to  the  State,  and  that  individuals 
can  only  nold  an  estate  in  land,  the  greatest 
estate  being  a  freehold  estate.  All  my  policy,  I 
should  sav  tends  in  the  direction  that  the  exten- 
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sion  of  freehold    estates  should  be  as  wide  as 
possible. 

434.  You  do  not  agree  that  the  theory  of  the 

froperty  being  in  the  State  is  a  legal  fiction?— 
t  is  a  legal  fact ;  it  is  written  in  the  law  books. 

435.  With  regard  to  small  holdings  as  against 
large  holdings,  would  there  not  be  great  waste 
in  the  matter  of  roads,  fences,  buildings,  and  so 
on,  or  in  a  system  of  small  holdings  ? — Yes,  but 
under  new  conditions  of  agriculture  seeing  that 
now  there  is  a  great  demand  from  the  population  for 
dairy  and  vegetable  produce,  that  would  be  more 
than  abundantly  made  up  by  the  increased  indus- 
try of  small  proprietors  resulting  in  increased 
production.      If    the   small   proprietors    accom- 

Slished  anything  like  what  they  accomplish  in 
ersev  the  value  of  the  produce  of  this  kingdom 
would  be  certainly  doubled  and  nearly  trebled. 

436.  Is  it  not  probably  the  fact  that  the 
people  in  Jersey  work  a  great  deal  harder  than 
people  ^do  in  other  parts  ? — It  is  the  rule  of 
peasant  proprietors  to  work  harder. 

437.  If  the  labourers  in  this  country  worked 
as  hard  as  the  peasant  proprietors  in  other  coun- 
tries do,  woula  not  the  product  of  the  soil  be 
greater? — I  think  it  would,  and  the  produce 
would  cx>nsist  of  articles  of  greater  value.  When 
Lord  Derbv  said  that  the  produce  of  the  soil 
might  be  doubled,  I  think  that  he  was  more 
correct  as  regards  value  than  he  would  .be  per- 
haps as  regards  quantity. 

Viscount  Curzon. 

438.  I  believe  you  said  that  you  were  the 
President  of  the  Free  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

439.  Amongst  the  objects  for  which  that 
league  has  been  started  I  think  you  said  was 
"  the  preservation  of  popular  rights  over  huid 
and  water ;  "  can  yOu  define  what  is  meant  by 
that  ? — I  understand  by  that  the  general  rights 
of  common,  and  the  general  right^of  using  water, 
the  general  rights  of  using  foot-paths,  and 
accommodation  of  all  sorts  vfuued  by  the  popu- 
lation at  large. 

440.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  by  a  small 
holding  you  meant  land  to  the  extent  of  from 
one  to  20  acres  ? — I  said  without  any  rigid  limit 
that  was  what  I  intended. 

441.  That  you  thought  would  be  a  general 
statement  which  would  practically  strike  the 
average? — Yes. 

442.  I  do  not  quite  understand  why  you  said 
that  large  estates  prevent  the  creation  of  small 
holdings? — They  are  collected  primarily  with 
the  object  of  preventing  small  sub-divisions. 
The  enjoyment  of  a  large  estate  would  be 
seriously  interfered  with,  and,  in  ray  opinion, 
would  be  annihilated  by  the  conversion  of  it  into 
small  holdings.  I  can  hardly  conceive  a  position 
more  undesirable  than  that  of  the  landlord  of  an 
immense  number  of  small  tenants. 

443.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  landlords 
in  every  case  exist  only  for  the  pleasures  of 
snorting,  and  so  on  ? — No ;  but  it  is  presumable 
that  every  act  done  by  a  human  being  is  done 
for  some  object  or  other,  and  the  accumulation 
of  land  is,  I  suppose,  not  obnoxious  to  the  land- 
owner's taste,  or  it  would  have  been  carried 
out. 

444.  But 
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444.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  now  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  who  wishes  to  take  a  small 
holding  to  get  one,  or  would  you  say  that  it  is 
an  absolutely  settled  fact  that  he  cannot  get 
one? — You  cannot  say  it  is  a  settled  fact ;  out 
considering  the  fact  that  52,000,000  acres  of  land 
are  presumably  under  settlement,  and  that  over 
that  euormous  area  no  one  can  put  into  his  own 
pocket  for  his  own  uses  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  any  of  that  land,  it  shows  how  difficult  it 
would  he,  and  indeed  how  impossible  it  would  bo 
for  anyone  to  say  that  land  is  provided  in  every 
parish  from  which  small  holdings  can  be  obtained. 

445.  I  only  speak  from  what  little  experience 
I  have  been  able  to  gain  in  this  question  ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  great  difficulty  landowners 
have  to  contend  with  is  to  find  purchasers  for 
the  land? — Yes. 

446.  I  do  not  find  that  there  is  any  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  landowners  in  this  country 
to  sell  the  land,  but  the  great  difficulty  they 
have  is  to  find  people  who  will  buy  it  ?•—  Yes, 
but  that  ditficulty  arises  from  their  own  terms. 
They  wish  to  sell  certain  land,  but  it  may  not  be 
the  land  that  is  desired.  If  the  land  is  in  a 
favourable  condition,  and  the  conditions  are 
favourable,  they  can  sell.  For  instance,  I  quoted 
a  case  where  Lord  Bath  put  up  a  good  many 
lots,  and  sold  every  one  of  them.  It  might  be 
that  tlie  landlord  would  be  able  to  sell  his  land 
readily  enough ;  but  even  then  he  has  not  the 
ordinary  inducement  to  sell,  because  he  cannot 
make  use  of  the  proceeds. 

447.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  under  Lord  Cairns' 
Act  the  most  complete  freedom  has  been  given 
to  the  landowner,  or  at  any  rate,  that  far  more 
fireedom  has  been  given  by  that  Act  than  by  any 
other  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  way  of  freeing 
the  land,  and  is  not  the  result  that  although  an 
owner  of  a  settled    estate  who  sells  his    land 
cannot  use  the  money  to  spend  upon  personal 
obiectfl  of  his  own,    he    can  use  it  to  pay  off 
debts  upon  the  property,  which  gives  him  more 
income  in  another  way,  and  he  can  also  spend  it 
in  the  improvement  of  his  farm  buildings  and 
things  of  that  sort  ? — That  is  so  vnth  the  consent 
of  the  Court,  but  then  the  proceedings  are  some- 
what troublesome,  and  the  fact  remains  that  he  is 
not  in  the  position  of  an  ordinary  beneficial  seller 
because  he  cannot  appropriate  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  to  his  own  uses.     There  is  another  disa- 
bility affecting  settled  land,  which  is  this,  that 
the  assignee  in  bankruptcy  cannot  make  a  sale  ; 
80  that  those  52,000,000  acres  of  land  are  secured 
Against  the  wholesome  operation  of  the  law  of 
insolvency. 

448.  You  made  one  statement  which  I  must 
say  took  me  by  surprise  ;  I  am  not  for  a  minute 
contesting  it,  but  I  wish  to  ask  you  this  question 
mwn  it ;  you  stated  that  four-fifths  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  shown  by  the  return  to  Lord  Derby 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  7,000  persons  ? — Yes,  about 
7,000  persons. 

449.  Is  there  any  other  authority  than  that 
return  for  that  statement  ? — There  can  be  no 
authority  so  good,  because  this  return,  which 
is  generally  known  as  the  New  Domesday  Book, 
w  the  latest  and  most  voluminous  return  having 
reference  to  the  land  of  England. 

450.  In  what  year  was  that  made? — 1874  and 
1875. 

0.69. 


Viscount  Curzon — continued. 

451.  Now  I  want  to  press  you  to  give  me  an 
answer  to  this  question,  which  I  think  is  of  great 
importance,  considering  the  evidence  that  you 
have  given,  and  it  is  this :  Is  there  any  other 
country  whose  laws  with  regard  to  the  tenure  and 
disposal  of  land  you  would  wish  to  see  initiated 
in  this  country  in  any  degree  ? — I  spoke  of  the 
German  law  as  being  the  best,  but  there  there  is 
a  power  of  settlement  exercised  in  a  very  limited 
degree  applying  now  out  of  the  80,000,000  acres 
of  Prussia  only  to  5,000,000  acres.  That  is  a 
law  which  even  to  the  very  limited  extent  to 
which  it  is  exercised  in  Germany,  I  could  not 
advocate,  therefore,  though  I  referred  to  the 
German  law  as  the  best  in  my  knowledge  in  the 
world,  it  is  not  such  as  I  could  entirely  ap- 
prove. 

452.  Then  I  should  not  be  justified  in  saying 
that  you  would  advocate  the  German  system 
being  applied  to  this  country? — No.  With 
regard  to  transfer  and  registration  of  title,  I  should 
be  greatly  delighted  if  we  could  carry  it  now,  so 
far  as  the  Prussian  system ;  that  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  the  country,  I  think. 

453.  Mr.  Lowther  asked  you  a  question  with 
regard  to  the  waste  on  estates  which  would  neces- 
sarily follow,  if  the  present  large  farms  were  to  be 
sub-divided  up  into  small  holdings.  Supposing 
that  there  was  any  system  of  small  holdings  in 
vogue,  who  would  be  responsible  for  the  buildings 
and  fences  ? — I  think  the  great  homesteads  upon 
many  of  the  large  farms  in  the  country  form  a 
very  serious  obstacle  to  dealing  with  the  land  in 
the  way  I  should  be  inclined  to  suggest.  I  refer 
to  barns  which  are  to  a  certain  extent  obsolete, 
and  other  buildings  which  have  cost  an  enormous 
deal  of  money,  and  with  regard  to  which  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  suggest  what  policy  should 
be  pursued,  except  pulling  them  down  in  many 
cases. 

454.  Therefore  the  money  sunk  in  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  old  system  would  be  thrown 
away  under  the  new  system  you  propose  ? — I 
should  propose  nothing  that  did  not  flow  from 
economic  causes ;  I  make  no  proposal  that  would 
be  inimical  to  the  existing  owners  of  land. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  ever  to  pro- 
pose a  measure  of  land  reform  that  was  not  for 
the  benefit  of  the  proprietors  as  well  as  of  the 
community  at  large. 

455.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  private 
landowners,  do  I  understand  you  to  favour  the 
application  of  the  Allotment  Act  of  last  year  as 
regards  small  holdings  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

456.  I  ask  the  question  because  I  understand 
you  arc  in  favour  of  some  further  legislation 
dealing  with  the  case  of  small  holdings  as  regards 
private  landowners  ? — Yes ;  but  I  spoke  of 
public  lands,  mainly. 

457.  But  I  understand  you  to  refer  also  to 

f>rivate  landowners ;  of  course  in  dealing  with  the 
and  of  England  you  must  take  into  account  the 
large  amount  of  land  in  the  hands  of  private 
landowners  ? — Yes. 

468.  How  would  you  propose  to  deal  with 
that  land  if  the  owner  did  not  want  to  sell  ?— 
There  would  be  no  hardship  or  difficulty  in 
giving  powers  to  take  private  lands  by  compul- 
sion for  the  advantage  of  the  community,  or  by 
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exchanging  them  as  I  have  said  for  public  land 
where  it  was  for  the  convenience  of  both  parties. 
Of  course  I  hold  that  private  lands  are  subject 
to  the  convenience  of  the  State,  and  must  be 
surrendered  for  objects  of  State  policy. 

459.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  tendency 
still  upon  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  land- 
owners in  this  kingdom  to  consolidate  farms? — 
No,  I  cannot  say  that  there  is ;  I  think  they 
have  discovered  the  error  that  I  referred  to  as 
existing  in  1871,  and  that  the  tendency  is  quite 
the  contrary.  I  could  mention  several  large  estates 
on  which  the  policy  of  the  proprietor  was  dis* 
tinctly  otherwise,  but  who  is  now  desirous  of 
diminishing  the  average  size  of  the  holdings  on 
his  property. 

460.  Do  you .  think  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  la^  down  any  hard-and-fast  rule  by  legislation 
that  m  all  counties  in  England  (to  take  one  of 
the  countries  in  the  kingdom  for  example)  a  sys- 
tem of  small  holdings  shoiild  be  created;  do  you 
think  that  would  be  beneficial  to  the  agricultural 
interest? — I  would  have  no  compulsory  legis- 
lation of  any  sort  with  regard  to  the  creation  or 
defining  the  size  o\  any  holdings  ;  I  wish  all  that 
to  flow  from  economic  causes.  The  largest  farm 
I  know  of  is  in  France,  near  Tours,  and  consists 
of  3,800  acres,  and  I  do  not  see  why  if  that  exists 
under  the  conditions  of  the  French  law  such 
farms  as  that  existing  from  purely  economic 
causes  should  not  exist  in  our  country. 

461.  You  spoke  about  the  boundless  wealth  of 
France  which  has  enabled  her  people  to  discharge 
the  National  obligations  which  have  lately  been 
laid  upon  them  in  a  way  that  has  been  very 
admirable ;  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  that  is 
not  due  very  much  to  their  climate  which  is  far 
more  favourable  than  ours? — Most  of  the 
honourable  Members  in  comparing  the  two 
countries  have  dealt  with  the  question  of  the 
production  of  wheat ;  I  should  not  be  disposed  to 
say  that  the  climate  of  France  was  better  on  the 
whole  for  the  production  of  wheat  than  that  of 
some  parts  of  England.  I  think  if  I  had  to 
engage  in  a  race  between  competitors  to  see 
which  could  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of 
wheat  on  1,(>00  acres  I  would  prefer  to  select  my 
plot  in  England  rather  than  in  France. 

462.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  land  con- 
ferred certain  powers  upon  landowners ;  what 
powers  does  the  possession  of  land  in  England 
now  confer  upon  landowners? — I  said  that  land 
might  be  treated  dififerently  from  personal 
property,  because  it  conferred  upon  the  owners 
exceptional  powers. 

463.  What  powers  does  it  confer  ? — Powers  of 
many  kinds.  It  must  ])e  observed  that  persons 
must  live  ui)on  the  land ;  and  it  is  not  possible 
for  a  man  to  be  a  proprietor  of  a  large  estate 
without  having  a  great  number  of  persons  more 
or  less  dependent  upon  him.  His  influence  over 
them,  and  over  their  actions,  and  their  lives,  must 
under  any  condition  be  considerable,  and  also  his 
own  dignity  and  importance  in  the  community  in 
which  lie  lives  must  be  enhanced  by  the  pos- 
session of  land. 

464.  Do  you  think  that  that  state  of  things  is 
disadvantageous  to  the  good  of  the  community  ? 
—  Strictly  speaking  I  think  that  that  community 
would  be  most  happy  in  which  the  condition  of 


Viscount  CwriroTi— continued. 

landowning  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  state 
in  which  no  man  has  more  land  than  he  can 
occupy  himself.  I  do  not  say  that  should  be  a 
cast-iron  rule ;  but  that  should  be  the  condition 
to  which  we  should  endeavour  to  make  further 
approaches. 

Sir  Edward  Birkbech. 

465.  Unfortunately  I  did  hot  hear  the  be- 
ginning of  your  evidence,  but  I  may  no  doubt 
take  it  that  you  have  made  extensive  inquiri^ 
into  the  whole  question  of  small  holdings ;  do 
you  find  that  there  is  now  an  increased  desire  (m 
the  part  of  the  landlords  to  grant  small  holdings  ? 
— As  to  allotments,  certainly  there  is  ;  but  as  to 
small  holdings  I  think  not  generally,  although 
on  some  estates,  for  their  own  advantages,  there 
have  been  changes  made  by  landlords,  but  not  to 
the  extent  that  would  comply  with  the  demands 
of  public  policy. 

466.  In  your  investigations  do  not  you  find 
that  the  holders  of  small  holdings  pay  up  their 
rents  very  regularly,  and  do  not  ask  for  an 
extension  of  time  for  the  payment  of  rent? — I 
think  that  is  generally  the  case. 

467.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  these  bad  times 
that  is  naturally  an  encouragement  to  landlords 
to  grant  small  holdings ?—les;  but  then  these 
small  holdings  are  generally  granted  upon  the 
condition  of  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  and 
that  is  a  very  undesirable  condition,  especially 
for  the  interests  of  the  State. 

468.  Do  you   find  that  it  is  in  one  county 

fmrticularly,  or  in  one  part  of  England,  that 
eases  are  only  granted  from  year  to  year? -I 
think  that  there  has  been  generally  throughout 
England  in  recent  years  an  increase  of  letting 
without  leases. 

469.  No  doubt  you  have  gone  into  the  whole 
question  in  the  various  districts  in  England  ; 
have  you  visited  the  eastern  counties  ? — Not  for 
some  time. 

470.  Have  you  visited  Cambridgeshire,  and 
Suflfolk  and  Norfolk? — Yes;  I  am  rather  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  arrangements  and  con- 
ditions of  one  or  two  estates  in  Cambridgeshire. 

471.  Have  you  visited  the  estates  of  Lord 
ToUemache  in  Suflfolk  and  Cheshire,  celebrated 
for  small  holdings  f — I  have  only  read  of  the 
circumstances  of  those  estates ;  but  that  applies 
to  an  extremely  small  area  of  land,  though  of 
course  it  is  a  most  philanthropic  and  beneficial 
concern. 

472.  Do  you  find  in  your  visits  to  diflferent 
parts  that  there  is  the  greatest  demand  for  pas- 
ture land,  or  for  arable  land  ? — Of  course  where 
land  is  used  purely  for  pasture,  there  would  be  a 
natural  tendency  not  to  have  farms  veir  small, 
and  where  it  is  used  for  keeping  stock,  as  in 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  as  the  honourable 
Member  for  Westmoreland  was  pointing  out 
just  now,  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  the 
number  of  the  "  statesmen,"  which  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  buperior  economy  of  grazing  and  the 
larger  head  of  stock  upon  a  wider  area. 

473  Lord  Curzon  asked  you  a  question  about 
buildings ;  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
advocated  large  barns  and  large  buildings 
being  pulled  down  ? — No,  I  said  that  the  large 
barns,  many  of  which  are  obsolete,  would  create 
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a  great  difficulty^  and  be  to  some  extent  an  em- 
barrasBment  to  the  landowner. 

474.  Do  not  you  find  that  now  that  the 
tenants  of  small  holdings  are  able  to  receive 
compensation  for  buildings  they  have  within  the 
last  year  or  two  been  putting  up  buildings  of 
their  own  accord  ? — 1  was  not  aware  of  that ; 
my  experience  has  been  that  generally  these 
buildings  have  been  entirely  erected  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  landlord. 

475.  You  have  not  seen  or  heard  that  build- 
ings are  being  put  up  by  tenants,  knowing  as 
they  do  that  now  they  can  receive  compensation 
by  law  ? — I  should  assume  that  that  would  be 
the  case  on  small  holdings  in  future. 

476.  From  your  experience  have  you  found 
that  there  is  high  farming  carried  on  in  small 
holdings  ?— Yes,  very  industrious  farming  ;  such 
fanning  as  may  be  best  illustrated  by  the  farming 
of  Jersey,  where  it  is  not  at  ail  a  very  uncommon 
thing  for  a  man  to  spend  20  /.  an  acre  in  manur- 
ing for  a  crop. 

477.  And  do  you  find  that  they  keep  a  large 
amount  of  stock  per  acre  ? — They  keep  a  large 
amount  of  stock  per  acre  on  small  farms  un- 
doubtedly, that  is  illustrated  by  the  cow  popu- 
lation of  Holland  or  Denmark  as  compared 
with  England. 

Sir  George  Campbell, 

478.  As  regards  the  general  question  of  the 
depression  under  which  small  holders  are  suffer- 
ing through  the  bad  state  of  agriculture  and  so 
on,  is  it  not  the  case  that  these  reports  which 
have  been  qiioted  have  reference  to  the  last  few 
years  during  which  there  has  been  depresuon  on 
the  part  of  agriculturists  and  everyone  else  all 
over  the  world  on  account  of  the  change  of 
values  ? — Yes;  in  this  country  if  we  had  a  system 
of  small  holdings  there  would  undoubtedly  be 
less  depression,  especially  for  this  reason,  which 
I  was  not  able  to  mention  early  in  my  evidence, 
that  consumers  and  producers  would  be  brought 
more  closely  together.  The  best  figures  that  are 
extant  show  for  example  that  the  home  producer 
receives  now  for  potatoes  15,000,000  /.  sterling, 
whereas  the  consumer  pays  32,000,000  /.  sterling 
for  that  product ;  and  m  the  case  of  fruit,  the 
home  producer  receives  7,000,000  /.  for  fruit, 
while  the  consumer  pays  for  it  20,000,000  i 
Then  again  for  milk  the  producer  receives 
17,000,000  /.,  whereas  the  consumer  pays 
37,000,000./. 

479.  That  is  not  exactly  the  question  that  I 
was  asking.  My  question  was  rather  whether 
these  reports  refer  to  a  state  of  things  which  may 
possibly  be  temporary ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
recent  depression  which  has  affected  all  occupa- 
tions, and  especially  the  occupation  of  agricul- 
ture ? — The  depression  has  been  observed  in  all 
countries  in  Europe^  and  in  all  countries  of  the 
world. 

480.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  farmers  in 
Great  Britain  have  suffered  very  much,  and  the 
landlords  have  suffered  very  much,  especially 
those  whose  estates  are  heavily  burdened ;  and 
that  as  regards  the  small  cultivating  owners  of 
farms  combining  as  they  do  the  losses  both  of 
farmers  and  of  kndlords,  their  state  is  naturaUy 
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under  the  present  circumstances  unusually  bad  ? 
— That  is  so. 

481.  Then  as  regards  the  general  question 
with  which  you  open  your  evidence  to-day,  is  it 
not  the  case  that  in  recent  years  great  facilities 
for  the  transfer  of  estates  have  been  given,  and 
that  the  law  has  rendered  it  possible,  for  example, 
for  owners  of  entailed  estates  to  transfer  their 
estates  under  certain  conditions  as  to  the  disposal 
of  the  money.  As  the  result  of  recent  legislation 
is  not  the  present  state  of  things  such  that  estates 
are  brought  very  freely  into  the  market,  and  that 
the  difficulty  is  rather  to  find  a  purchaser  for  an 
estate  than  to  find  a  seller? — The  law  has  not 
been  altered  in  regard  to  enabling  the  owner  of 
a  settled  estate  to  receive  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  and  apply  them  to  his  own  uses,  and  there- 
fore he  has  an  inferior  interest  as  compared  with 
an  ordinary  seller  of  land. 

482.  Has  not  the  law  been  so  far  altered  as  to 
enable  an  owner  of  a  limited  estate  to  sell  that 
estate?  —  Yes,  together  with  a  troublesome 
process  in  conjunction  with  the  court ;  he  may 
undoubtedly  under  Lord  Cairns'  Act  part  with 
any  portion  of  his  estate  except  the  mansion 
house  itself. 

483.  Has  it  not  been  your  experience,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  present  state  of 
things,  that  the  difficulty  is  rather  to  find  a  pur- 
chaser than  to  find  a  seller  for  an  estate  ? — I 
would  hardly  say  that  with  reference  to  land  in 
a  convenient  position,  and  where  the  circum- 
stances are  convenient ;  that,  I  think,  was  illus- 
trated by  the  case  that  I  mentioned  just  now  of  Lord 
Bath,  who,  the  other  day,  put  up  several  lots  for 
sale,  and  sold  every  lot  because  the  land  happened 
to  be  convenient  land  and  in  a  convenient  po- 
sition. 

484.  What  is  the  practical  effect  of  the  present 
land  law  in  such  a  case  as  this  : — Suppose  that  a 
large  owner  desires  to  sell  his  estate,  and  he 
completes  his  title  and  registers  it  under  the  pre- 
sent Land  Begistration  Act,  has  he,  under  the 
present  law,  complete  facility  for  selling  his  pro- 
perty in  various  small  holdings  so  that  the  titles 
to  these  small  holdings  shall  not  be  afterwards 
complicated? — No,  because  his  title  may  be  a 
very  costly  one.  It  depends,  of  course,  upon 
what  title  he  gives ;  he  may  give  a  superficial 
title  to  the  person  who  purchases  a  small  holding 
which  would  be  a  pertectly  ^ood  title  to  that 
person,  but  if  he,  in  his  turn,  desires  to  sell  the 
estate,  that  is  the  portion  that  he  had  bought  of 
it,  a  purchaser  might  require  to  investigate  the 
whole  title  of  the  original  landlord. 

485.  But  I  am  assuming  that  the  large  owner 
completed  his  title,  and  has  it  registered  under 
the  Begistration  Act  as  an  absolute  title ;  and 
what  I  am  asking  is,  he  having  once  registered 
that  perfect  title,  does  the  present  state  of  the 
law  enable  him  to  deal  freely  in  the  way  of 
dividing  it  into  small  holdings,  so  as  to  enable 
the  future  owners  of  those  small  holdings  to  deal 
perfectly  freely  with  their  small  holdings  as 
regards  title? — Yes,  he  could  give  an  absolute 
tide  ;  that  is  the  same  title  that  he  has  himself. 

486.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  state  of 
the  law  would  enable  the  holder  to  keep  those 
titles  clear  and  to  transfer  them  firom  one  person 
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to  another  with  perfect  facility  ? — If  all  the  land 
of  England  had  been  registered,  of  course  there 
would  be  facilities ;  but,  as  a  fact,  landlords  do  not 
register ;  according  to  the  past  rate  there  would 
not  be  universal  registration  under  1,000  years. 

487.  I  am  assuming:  the  case  of  a  landlord  who 
desires  to  comulete  his  title  and  to  register  it 
under  the  Lana  Reeistration  Act ;  does  the  law, 
as  it  at  present  exists,  enable  such  a  landlord, 
where  he  has  registered  an  absolute  title,  to  sell 
holdings  to  small  holders,  and  to  give  such  an 
absolute  estate  to  those  small  holders  that,  in  the 
future,  thejr  will  be  able  to  deal  with  it  with 
perfect  facility  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  done  at  such 
enormous  'expense,  and  by  such  a  dilatory  pro- 
cess, that  the  landlords  do  not  take  advantage  of 
the  present  facilities. 

488.  But  I  am  asking  you  on  the  assumption 
that  he  did  take  advantage  of  the  present  facili- 
ties for  registration  ? — If  he  did  take  advantage 
of  registration,  then  undoubtedly  the  result  which 
you  referred  to  would  follow. 

489.  If  a  landlord  is  willing  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  registering  his  estate  with  an  absolute 
title,  and  he  sells  it  in  small  holdings  and  fives 
the  same  title  to  the  holder  of  a  small  holding, 
does  the  present  law  in  England  give  him  the 
«ame  facility  of  dealing  with  his  land  as  an  owner 
of  land  has  in  Prussia  at  the  present  moment  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

490.  Why  not? — Because  under  the  Land 
Transfer  Act  of  1875,  if  he  desires  to  part  with 
his  interest  in  a  small  holding,  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  the  purchaser  to  conduct  the  proceed- 
ings by  himself. 

491.  You  mean  that  he  must  employ  a  lawyer? 
— Yes,  at  present  he  must.    But  there  are  other 

£rocesses  which  would  render  it  practically  pro- 
ibitory. 

492.  What  processes  do  you  refer  to  ? — The 
mode  of  dealing  with  it ;  the  notices  to  be  given 
and  other  circumstances  that  are  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  existence  of  settlement,  in  order  to 
protect  the  possibly  long  terms  of  interest  in  the 
estate. 

493.  You  told  us  that  in  Germany  a  man  can 
transfer  his  property  at  the  rate  of  10  5.  per  cent.  ? 
— Yes. 

494.  Whereas  in  England  it  costs  as  much  as 
10  /.  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

495.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  the  title  of  an 
estate  was  once  complete,  a  transfer  would  cost 
aa  much  as  10  L  for  every  100  /.  worth  of  land  ? 
— That  is  the  scale  charged  at  present,  but  I  do 
not  see  why  it  should  be  so  in  the  future ;  I  hope 
that  in  future  we  shall  not  have  higher  fees  than 
they  have  in  Germany. 

496.  Under  the  present  law  are  the  expenses 
as  high  as  10  /.  for  every  100  /.  worth  of  pro- 
perty ? — 1  am  quoting  from  the  Report  of  the 
present  Assistant  Registrar  of  the  Land  Registry, 
and  his  figures  are — ^English  fees  for  sale  or  mort- 
gage, two  parties  only,  10  /.  for  land  of  the  value 
of  100/. 

497.  Now  as  regards  what  you  desire  to  see, 
namelv,  increased  facilities  for  the  transfer  to 
other  hands  of  the  glebe  and  ecclesiastical  and 
Crown  lands ;  I  understood  you  to  express  an 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  complete  transfer  of  the 
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ownership  rather  than  letting  it  out  on  perma- 
nent tenure;  is  that  so? — Yes;  I  should  advo- 
cate the  transfer  of  the  ownership  as  far  as  it 
can  be  done  without  interference  with  the  al»o- 
lute  property  in  the  State.  The  State  cannot 
alienate  the  absolute  ownership  of  any  land. 

498.  With  the  object  of  giving  facilities  for 
small  holdings,  is  not  a  permanent  tenure  of  the 
land  subject  to  a  payment  of  fixed  rent,  or  rent 
determined  upon  fixed  principles,  more  favourable 
to  a  small  holder  than  buying  the  land  out  and 
out,  because  in  the  former  case  the  land  would 
come  to  him  very  much  cheaper,  would  it  not  ?— 
I  should  think,  as  a  general  rule,  the  small 
owner  would  feel  a  greater  interest  and  employ 
greater  and  more  productive  industry  upon  an 
estate  on  which  he  had  the  highest  possible  title 
that  the  State  could  give. 

499.  Would  it  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  find 
much  more  money  for  the  purchase  of  the  land 
if  he  is  going  to  buy  it  out  and  out? — In  that 
case  I  should  see  no  objection  to  his  having  it  on 
lease;  but  I  mentioned  the  freehold  as  being 
preferable. 

500.  Having  regard  to  England  being  a  mari- 
time country,  wim  a  great  extent  of  Colonial 
possessions,  and  great  facilities  for  going  abroad, 
should  you  not  say  that  the  condition  of  this 
country  is  such  that  a  man  who  has  money  to 
enable  him  to  purchase  a  valuable  freehold  would 
be  more  likel  v  to  go  abroad  if  he  were  obliged 
to  pay  the  full  price  for  land  in  England  ? — I  do 
not  think  so.  If  I  mav  take  for  example  the 
Eastern  States  of  America,  the  character  of  the 
agriculture  has  entirely  changed  there  during 
the  last  25  years  ;  but  you  do  not  find  that  men 
desert  the  Eastern  States  of  America  and  go 
West,  because  the  character  of  agriculture  has 
changed  as  regards  the  production  of  dairy  and 
other  articles  of  produce  of  that  sort. 

501.  When  you  say  that,  I  must  ask  you  as  a 
matter  of  fact  is  it  not  notorious  that  the  Eastern 
States  are  going  bodily  West;  that  men  are 
leaving  their  properties  to  take  up  lots  in  the 
other  States,  and  that  the  Irish  are  coming  in 
behind  to  occupy  them? — What  I  meant  was 
that  those  States  are  not  deserted  in  consequence 
of  the  change  of  agriculture. 

502.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  proprie- 
tors in  the  Eastern  States  do  habitually  turn  their 
estates  into  money,  by  selling  them  in  order  to 
go  West? — I  do  not  think  we  are  likely  to  suffer 
m  this  country  for  want  of  population. 

503.  But  may  we  not  suffer  from  the  want  of 
people  who  are  witling  to  spend  large  sums  of 
money  upon  the  land  ? — If  we  open  the  land  to 
freedom  I  do  not  think  we  are  likely  to  suffer 
for  want  of  people  who  would  make  the  best 
use  of  it  in  the  way  of  cultivation. 

504.  In  the  case  of  glebe  land  and  the  other 
land  which  you  alluded  to,  so  long  as  they  are 
appropriated  to  certain  purposes  it  is  necessary 
that  the  income  should  go  to  those  purposes. 
Would  there  not  be  greater  facilities  under  an 
arrangement  whether  under  a  municipal  authority 
or  by  means  of  a  permanent  lease,  under  which 
the  actual  permanent  value  of  land  should  still 
be  devoted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended, and  that  the  tenant  should  come  in  as  a 
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oermanent  tenant  wfio  would  have  all  the  in* 
chicementB  which  ownership  aflbrde  to  induce 
him  to  cultivate,  and  that  at  the  same  time,  he 
donld  not  be  required  to  find  so  large  an 
jHnonnt  of  capital  as  would  necessarily  be  the 
case  if  he  was  to  acquire  the  ownership?— I 
dionld  be  extremely  ^lad  to  see  these  changes 
•conducted  by  the  local  authority  if  it  were  found 
to  be  practically  possible. 

505.  That  is  that  the  tenant  should  hold  upon 
permanent  terms,  the  terms  including  full  and 
complete  compensation  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the 
example  of  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  has  been 
▼ery  favourable  to  that  view.  Of  course  it  woidd 
be  an  advantage  that  the  changes  should  be 
oarried  out  in  the  best  possible  way,  either  by 
leasing  or  by  sale. 

506.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  complete  freedom 
of  transfer  of  land  might  very  probably  lead  to 
^eater  accumulation  of  land  in  the  hands  of 
j^ntocrats,  than  we  have  won  now  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  so  unless  you  have  laws  prohibiting  the 
setdement  of  land ;  that  is  prohibiting  accumu- 
lation by  settlement. 

507.  Surely  accumulation  is  one  thing,  and 
aettlement  is  another? — Accumulation  of  land 
would  be  deprived  of  its  greatest  sustenance 
when  a  man  could  no  longer  settle  it. 

508.  Do  you  think  that  plutocrats  would  not 
desire  to  accumulate  land  just  as  they  accumulate 
money  ? — It  is  not  the  case  in  France ;  they  do 
not  accumulate  there. 

509.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  that  in 
France  there  are  considerable  properties?  — 
There  are  considerable  properties  in  France, 
but  the  proportion  in  France  is  not  the  same  as 
it  is  in  England. 

510.  1  do  not  quite  understand  whether  you 
would  go  so  far  as  to  penalise,  or  by  law  place 
onder  restrictions  and  disabilities  the  holding  of 
very  large  properties  ? — The  Chairman  used  the 
word  "  penalise,"  and  I  rather  avoided  it,  but  I 
would  certainly  by  graduated  fees  upon  transfer, 
and  graduated  succession  duty  upon  inheritance, 
and  by  the  abolition  of  settlement  diminish  tiie 
tendency  that  proprietors  now  have  to  accumu- 
late land. 

51 1.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  in  America 
Ae  holding  of  large  estates  is  very  unpopular, 
and  as  I  have  heard  it  expressed  the  large  land- 
owners are  pecked  at,  ana  measures  have  been 
taken  by  which  the  large  owners  who  held  great 
estates  under  old  deeds  have  been  induced  to 
part  with  those  estates  ;  can  you  tell  us  whether 
m  the  American  States  there  is  any  law  against 
this  accumulation  of  property  ? — I  am  not  aware 
as  to  that.  In  some  States  of  the  Union  I  know 
there  is  no  law,  but  there  is  the  same  freedom  as 
in  England,  and  if  the  United  States  take  no 
such  steps  as  I  have  been  indicating  to-day  they 
wiU  have  to  face  the  same  grave  social  condition 
that  we  have  in  England  in  regard  to  accumula- 
tion of  land. 

512.  With  regard  to  the  produce  of  small  farms 
you  told  us  the  produce  wnich  you  think  small 
farms  are  best  calculated  to  produce,  and  I  was 
rather  taken  by  surprise  by  your  quoting  wheat 
as  one  of  tlie  products. '  Hare  you  any  statistics 
to  show   the   produce   per    acre  in   Jersey  or 

0.69. 
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Q-uernsey  is  so  much  larger  than  in  any  part  of 
this  country  ? — I  only  speak  from  my  own  obser- 
vation to  which  I  have  attached,  if  I  may  say 
so,  some  importance  in  the  matter;  but  Mr. 
Thornton,  whom  you  probably  know  at  the  India 
Office,  and  who  was  a  very  skilled  economist, 
wrote  after  much  observation  in  Jersey  and 
Guernsey,  very  strongly  to  show  that  in  Jersey 
the  average  production  of  wheat  rarely  fell  under 
40  bushels  per  acre. 

513.  Can  you  give  any  statistics  to  show  that 
that  really  is  so  ? — The  best  accounts  I  know  of 
are  those  of  writers  such  as  Mr.  Thornton  and 
othera  who  have  visited  the  islands. 

514.  Now,  as  regards  the  question  of  com- 
pensation, do  you  think  that  the  present  law  does 
sufficiently  enable  a  small  farmer  to  put  up 
buildings,  and  to  do  everything  of  that  kind, 
with  the  assurance  that  he  shall  have  compensation ; 
is  the  present  law  sufficient  as  regards  requiring  a 
tenant  to  get  the  previous  consent  of  the  land- 
lord?— I  think  that  the  present  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act  is  very  unfair  to  the  sitting  tenant 
who  may  have  notice  of  a  rise  in  his  rent,  and 
may  be  obliged  to  quit  the  holding  before  he  can 
obtain  compensation. 

515.  As  regards  buildings,  do  you  think  the 
present  law  is  sufficient? — I  think  there  are 
certain  things  which  a  tenant  ought  not  tQ  do 
without  the  landlord's  consent;  it  would  be 
rather  hard  upon  the  landlord  if  a  tenant  should 
be  able  to  plant  fruit  trees,  for  instance,  to  an 
unlimited  extent,  and  to  obtain  full  value  for 
them  from  the  landlord  without  having^  obtained 
his  consent  to  planting  them. 

516.  My  question  was  with  regard  to  buildings 
necessary  to  equip  the  farm ;  do  you  think  the 
present  law  is  sufficient  with  regard  to  them  ? — 
1  think  that  Avith  regard  to  buildings,  unless- 
they  were  strictly  necessary  for  the  equipment 
of  the  ferm,  tliere  is  primd  facie  ground  for 
obtaining  the  previous  consent  of  the  landlord. 

517.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  transfer  of  land 
is  heavily  taxed  in  France  ? — Yes,  very  heavily. 

518.  Now  as  regards  the  State  banks  in  Ger- 
many, at  what  interest  do  the  State  banks  lend  ? 
—In  Germany  10  or  15  years  ago  the  rate  of  in- 
terest was  5  per  cent.,  with  half  per  cent,  added 
for  a  sinking  fund. 

519.  In  this  country,  if  titles  were  complete  and 
easy,  is  it  not  the  case  that  private  banking  enter- 
prise is  such  that  such  loans  would  be  managed 
at  a  lower  rate  than  that? — ^Yes;  5  per  cent, 
would  be  quite  sufficient,  including  repayment  of 
capital  in  a  certain  term. 

520.  Is  there  any  system  of  combination  of 
banks  in  England,  as  there  is  in  Scotland,  under 
which  certain  interest  is  prescribed  for  first-class 
land  mortgages? — I  think  there  is  not;  but  un- 
doubtedly there  might  be  some  such  power  given 
by  the  State.  Certain  banks,  for  instance,  mi(j;ht 
obtain  charters  or  authority  from  the  State  which 
they  could  use  in  connection  with  State  funds 
for  purposes  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellie. 

521.  With  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  glebe 
lands,  I  think  you  said  tliat  you  calculated  that 
the  whole  of  their  value  in  England  and  Wales  is 
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now  400,000/.? — Having  regard  to  the  very 
great  value  of  much  of  the  land,  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  it  being,  in  my  opinion,  orchard  land 
and  general  accommodation  land,  I  reckon  that 
2  /.  an  acre  would  not  be  an  excessive  value  to 
put  upon  it. 

522.  Have  you  seen  a  Return  of  1887  relating 
to  fflebe  land,  which  gives  the  rental  of  glebe  lana 
in  England  and  Wales  as  008,281  /.  ?— I  have  not 
seen  tnat  Return. 

523.  Aud  the  acreage  is  given  as  659,548  acres 
for  England  and  Wales? — Speaking  with  great 
deference  as  to  the  accuracy  of  any  Parlia- 
mentary Return,  I  am  surpnsed  at  the  extent 

524.  This  Return  seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter 
of  some  interest,  because  the  acreage  of  glebe  in 
every  parish  fc»r  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  is  put 
down  in  this  Return  (it  is  Return  No,  307  of 
1887),  and  according  to  this  the  amount  would  be 
at  least  double  what  you  have  mentioned  ? — Yes. 

525.  I  believe  that  this  Return  gives  exactly 
what  you  said  was  wanting,  and  it  gives  the  in- 
formation the  Chairman  asked  for,  as  regards  the 
size  of  the  glebe  land,  and  it  is  therefore  a  very 
valuable  Return? — It  is  clearly  an  extremely 
valuable  Return,  and  I  observe  that  it  is  very 
recent,  namely.  1867  ;  I  certainly  was  not  aware 
of  its  existence. 

526.  With  regard  to  Crown  lands,  would  you 
be  inclined  to  sell  Crown  land  outright  to  small 
holders,  or  to  the  present  tenants,  or  would  you 
be  inclined  to  transfer  them  over  to  the  Land 
Commissioners,  to  whom  you  have  referred,  or  to 
the  local  authority  ?—  The  management  of  ihem 
is  now  so  extremely  wasteful  (I  speak  with 
great  respect  to  the  Commissioners)  of  the  public 
money  in  the  department  that  we  have  to  main- 
tain, that  any  reasonable  disposition  of  these 
lands  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  public. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  at  all  an  extravagant 
estimate  to  say  that  50,000  /.  a  year  might  be 
saved  to  the  public  by  the  abolition  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests  Department,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  lands  in  some  way. 

527.  Do  vou  know  anything  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Delamere  Forest  in  Cheshire? — I  know 
of  the  existence  of  it,  but  I  know  nothing  of  its 
administration. 

528.  With  regard  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners and  their  sci.eme  for  selling  land, 
they  give  the  right  of  pre-emption,  do  they  not, 
to  the  cultivating  tenants,  in  selling  their  land  ? 
— I  believe  they  do  so  under  their  scale ;  I  feel 
sure  they  do  so. 

529.  In  extending  Lord  Ashbourne's  Act  to 
England  would  you  give  the  same  I'ight  of  pre- 
emption to  cultivating  tenants  of  say  20  or  30 
acres,  as  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  give 
to  their  tenants  ? — Certainly  ;  subject  to  the 
limit  that  1  have  mentioned,  that  ijo  more  than 
500  /.  should  be  advanced  upon  each  holding. 

530.  How  would  you  propose  to  settle  the 
price  ;  would  you  settle  it  by  a  valuation  of  the 
farm  in  the  case  of  the  purchase  of  the  farm  by 
the  small  holder  ?-7-If  it  were  done  by  the  Land 
Commission  it  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  by 
valuation. 

531.  Would  you  advocate  its  being  done  by 
the  Land  Conunission  at  a  valuation  rather  than 
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under  the  present  system  of  sale  by  auction  to 
the  highest  bidder;  is  that  so? — The  sale  by 
auction  would  present  very  many  advantages, 
but  I  think  the  existing  tenants  might  have  some 
opportunity  of  making  the  purchase  for  them- 
selves, providing  that  the  hoidin;j:  did  not  exceed 
the  size  and  value  which  it  was  within  the  power 
of  the  Land  Commission  to  deal  with. 

532.  How  would  you  decide  whether  the  value 
of  the  farm  is  to  be  determined  by  valuation  by 
the  authorities,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  set  up  to 
auction  ? — There  would  be  an  alternative  mode. 
Crown  lands  are  let  by  tender  at  present,  and 
very  often  great  loss  occurs,  because  the  Crown  is 
obliged  to  take  the  highest  tender.  For  instancy 
one  of  the  Commissioners  gave  evidence  not  long 
ago  that  the  Crown  had  lost  7,000  /.,  because  on 
a  difference  of  only  60  /.  in  the  tenders,  he  was 
bound  to  take  the  highest  tender. 

533.  I  am  referring  rather  to  what  the  preseat 
holder  of  the  estate  would  do;  would  you  give 
to  the  present  holder  the  right  of  pre-emption? 
— I  think  that  would  be  fair,  and  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  State. 

534.  Then  would  you  leave  it  to  the  Ijmd 
Commission,  or  whatever  the  authority  might  be, 
to  value  the  farm,  and  offer  it  first  of  all  to  the 
cultivating;  tenant? — Yes,  if  I  found  that  that 
was  an  equitable  mode  of  dealing  with  it. 

535.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  with 
le^id  to  the  Royal  Commission  of  1882.  I 
think  you  said  that  their  choice  of  witnesses 
was  not  such  as  you  would  have  wished ;  do  you 
remember  at  all  who  the  witnesses  were  for 
Wales? — No,  I  have  no  recollection.  What  I 
said  was,  that  the  case  for  small  holdings  would 
have  been  better  presented  had  they  called  a 
larger  number  of  witnesses  who  were  interested 
in  that  particular  class. 

536.  Are  you  a\yare  that  the  witnesses  who 
were  called  to  represent  Wales  consisted  of  the 
largest  landowner  in  North  Wales,  and  the 
agents  of  six  of  the  largest  estates  in  Soulli 
Wales  ? — 1  was  not  aware  of  that ;  but  I  should 
say  it  18  quite  in  keeping  with  what  I  inuigined 
to  be  the  character  of  the  evidence  before  that 
Commission. 

537.  And  are  you  aware  that  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  made  no  inquiry  of  the  peasants, 
but  simply  of  the  Poor  Law  officers  in  Wales? 
— I  am  not  aware  of  those  facts. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart 

538.  Mr.  Lowther  asked  you  just  now  if  you 
could  give  some  comparative  statistics  as  to  the 

E reduction  oi  wheat  in  France  and  England;  and 
e  quoted  some  statistics  which  seemed  to  tell 
very  heavily  against  France  as  a  wheat- producing 
country.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  chief 
product  of  the  small  holdings  in  France  consists 
of  what  we  should  call  domestic  articles  of  pro- 
duce, such  as  eggs,  poultry,  and  butter  ?— Yes. 

539.  And,  as  a  consequence,  is  it  not  the  case 
that  those  owners  not  only  supply  themselves, 
but  that  they  have  a  surplus  which  they  are 
able  to  sell  and  export  to  this  country  ?—Tefl» 
small  farms  present  great  and  undoubt'Cd  advan- 
tages for  the  proouction  of  such  articles  as 
poultry  and  eggs. 

540.  Therefore 
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Mr.  Halley  Stewart — continued. 

540.  Therefore  any  examination  based  upon 
the  production  of  wheat  would  be  quite  mU- 
leading  as  to  the  value  of  small  holdings  ? — It 
mrould  be  quite  misleading  as  to  their  produce. 

541.  Therefore  the  large  number  of  questions 
that  have  been  put  to  you  as  regards  the  pro- 
duction of  wlieat  in  England  and  m  France  must 
not  be  taken  as  being  evidence  as  to  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  holdings  in  the  two  coun- 
tries?— Certainly  not. 

542.  You  have  told  us  that  you  hold  very 
strongly  that  the  absolute  ownership  of  the  land 
cannot  be  parted  with  by  the  State,  and  you 
have  been  asked  what  evidence  of  ownership  in 
the  State  you  can  show.  Do  you  not  regard  the 
land-tax  as  resting  upon  the  land,  and  in  fact 
taxes  generally  which  rest  upon  the  land,  as  an 
evidence  of  ownership? — Yes;  the  receipt  for 
taxes  upon  land  would  be  evidence  of  ownership, 
and  is  received  in  most  countries  as  valuable 
evidence  in  that  direction. 

543.  Is  the  land-tax  in  your  judgment  the 
equivalent  of  rent  paid  to  the  State  as  the  owner 
of  the  land  ? — ^I  believe  that  is  its  character. 

544.  That  would  be  a  very  strong  proof 
pointing  distinctly  to  the  State  ownership  of 
land,  and  would  you  not  regard  tithes,  which  are 
also  national  property,  as  bein^  an  evidence  of 
the  ownership  oi  the  State ;  although  they  are 
allocated  to  a  particular  purpose  of  the  otate, 
namely  the  State  Established  Church  ? — To  some 
extent;  but  I  regard  the  unquestioned  and  un- 
doubted condition  of  the  law  as  paramount. 

Mr.  Chaplin. 

545.  In  regard  to  a  question  which  Mr.  Halley 
Stewart  put  to  you  just  now  as  to  wheat  not 
being  a  criterion  of  the  production  of  the  small 
holdings,  let  me  ask  you.  would  you  consider 
potatoes  any  criterion? — May  I  ask  you  in  what 
connection  you  mean  ? 


Mr.  Chaplin — continued. 

546.  I  understand  that  you  agree  with  Mr. 
Halley  Stewart  that  the  production  of  wheat 
upon  small  holdings  was  not  to  be  taken  as  any 
criterion  of  the  relative  produce  of  small  and 
large  holdings  ? — No  ;  what  I  meant  was  that 
the  production  of  wheat  on  small  holdings  would 
be  undoubted  evidence  of  their  producing 
capacity,  and  I  do  contend  that  the  production 
of  wheat  on  certain  small  holdings  is  very  much 
greater  than  it  is  on  large  holdings  ;  and  the 
same  would  hold  good  with  regard  to  potatoes  of 
course. 

547.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  production 
of  wheat  per  acre  in  almost  every  country  abroad 
is  much  smaller  than  it  is  in  England? — Yes,  but 
it  is  much  greater  on  the  small  holdings  than  it  is 
upon  the  large  holdings  in  France. 

548.  Taking  the  acreage  of  France  which  con- 
sists mostly  of  small  holdings  ? — Pardon  me, 
there  is  the  great  fallacy ;  it  is  generally  con- 
tended that  the  Fre  ch  are  a  nation  of  small 
holders.  Undoubtedly  the  small  holdings  are 
very  numerous,  but  the  extent  of  land  so  held  is 
vastly  inferior  to  that  which  is  not  held  in  small 
holdings. 


may   put  it  in   this  Avay:   Comparing 
"tha 


549.  I  ^ 
this  country  with  a  country  where  there  are  more 
small  holdings,  the  production  per  acre  here  is 
much  greater  than  m  France,  is  it  not? —Yes; 
but  that  is  due  partly  to  the  mistaken  basis  upon 
which  the  reckoning  of  the  French  statistics  pro- 
ceeds. 

550.  And  the  same  would  apply  witii  regard 
to  barley,  I  suppose  ? — Yes  ;  the  mistaken  basis 
of  calculation  applies  there  too. 

551.  And  would  you  say  the  same  with  regard 
to  potatoes  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  same 
with  regard  to  potatoes. 
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The  Right  Honourable  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  further  Examined. 


Chairman. 

552.  1  THINK  on  the  last  occasion  when  you 
were  called  you  had  completed  your  evidence  as 
to  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  as  to  the 
causes  which,  in  your  opinion,  had  led  to  the 
diminution  of  small  holdings,  and  also  you  had 

fiven  evidence  as  to  the  advantage  of  small 
oldings;  now  I  have  to  ask  you  whether  you 
have  any  suggestions  to  make  for  the  creation  of 
small  holdings?— 1  have  proposed  a  scheme  for 
the  creation  of  small  holdings  which  is  embodied 
in  the  Bill  called  the  Small  Holdings  Bill,  which 
has  been  before  Parliament  for  several  years, 
and  is  introduced  again  this  Session  ;  I  think 
that  scheme  would  meet  the  case. 

553.  Will  you  explain  what  that  scheme  is? — 
To  explain  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  shortly,  the 
object  is  to  give  powers  to  a  representative 
county  authority,  gay,  for  instance,  the  district 
council,  to  purchase  land  or  an  estate  and  divide  the 
same  into  small  holdings,  say  uii  to  40  or  50  acres. 
These  holdings  would  be  sola  on  certain  con- 
ditions to  cultivators  requiring  them  (I  will 
explain  the  terms  of  sale  directly).  The  local 
authority  would  borrow  the  money  from  the 
State  at  the  lowest  rate  possible.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  my  explanation  let  us  suppose  that  they 
borrow  at  3  per  cent. ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
would  borrow  at  less,  but  I  may  take  3  per  cent, 
for  the  purpose  of  my  explanation.  The  pur- 
chaser of  the  small  holding  would  be  required  to 
find  one-fourth  of  the  purchase-money,  and  the 
remaining  three-fourths  the  local  authority  would 
advance,  as  a  permanent  loan,  charging  the  small 
holder  on  this  three-fourths  1  per  cent,  more 
than  they  (the  local  authority)  pay  the  State ; 
that  is,  supposing:  that  the  local  authority  bor- 
rowed at  3  per  cent,  they  would  charge  the  pur- 
chaser 4  per  cent.  This  interest  would  be  a  first 
and  permanent  charge  on  the  laud  in  the  form  of  a 
quit^rent  (or  whatever  you  may  call  it ;  it  would 
be  an  unimprovable  rent)  payable  to  the  local 
authority.  I  propose  that  the  purchaser  should 
pay  down  one-fourth  of  the  purchase-money,  but 
the  proportion  might  be  altered  to  a  fifth,  or 
more  or  less  as  was  thought  expedient. 


Chairman-  -continued. 

554.  In  any  case,  according  to  your  proposal^ 
the  local  authority  would  leave  out  on  a  per- 
manent mortgage  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
purchase  price? — Yes,  at  least  three-fourths  of 
the  purchase  price. 

555.  And  the  local  authority  would  receive 
1  per  cent,  more  than  the  rate  which  it  paid  to 
the  State  for  the  loan? — Yes. 

556.  Accordins:  to  your  proposal  there  is  no 
sinking  fund,  as  1  underBtand?— No. 

557.  Therefore  the  tenant,  as  we  must  call 
him,  would  never  become  the  absolute  unen- 
cumbered owner  of  the  land  ? — No. 

558.  There  would  always  be  three-fourths  of 
the  capital  value  of  the  land  on  loan  to  him  from 
the  local  authority  ? — Yes,  which  he  would  have 
no  power  to  pay  off  or  they  to  call  in  ;  and  they 
would  have  no  power  to  raise  the  interest  upon 
it,  but  the  interest  would  be  a  permanent  charge 
upon  the  holding. 

559.  That  proposal  involves  a  new  principle, 
does  it  not ;  it  is  different  from  anything  with 
which  we  are  at  the  present  time  acquainted?— 
Yes,  in  England ;  I  propose  later  on  to  explain 
something  like  it  (but  not  exactly  like  it)  that 
exists  in  other  countries. 

560.  Neither  in  England  nor  in  Ireland  have 
advances  been  made  upon  that  principle,  have 
they,  hitherto? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of.    , 

561.  In  cases  where  ownership  has  been 
created  the  payment  has  been  for  a  fixed  term 
of  years,  and  a  sinking  fund  has  been  established 
to  pay  off  all  the  money  in  that  term,  and  at  the 
expiry  of  that  term  the  occupier  becomes  the 
absolute  owner  ? — Yes. 

562.  But  in  your  scheme  he  never  becomes 
the  absolute  owner? — Practically  he  would  be 
the  absolute  owner,  subject  to  the  payment  of 
this  quit-rent ;  that  is  to  say,  he  can  sell  or 
devise,  always  subject  to  this  quit^rent. 

563.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  what 
is  your  object  in  proposing  this  new  arrange- 
ment?— The  object  is,  that  it  not  only  prot^ts 
the  ratepayers  but  will  ultimately  work  to  their 
advantage.      The    arguments    generally    ur^ed 
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CAair/ium— continued. 

jgftinst  State  assistance  to  enable  cultivators 
to  purchase  land  are>  mainly,  that  such  assist- 
ance involves  risks  to  the  ratepayers,  and  also 
that  the  general  body  of  the  people  should  not 
bet  called  upon  to  assist  a  few  in  this  manner,  or, 
as  it  is  expressed,  to  ^^  set  men  up  in  business.'* 
Those  objections  are  overcome  by  this  scheme. 
The  1  per  cent,  difference  in  the  rate  of  interest 
I  propose  should  be  invested  by  the  local  autho- 
rity •  and  if,  for  the  purposes  of  argument,  they 
invested  it  at  3  per  cent,  compound  interest  it 
would  in  47  years  clear  off*  the  debt  to  the  State, 
and  leave  the  local  authority  (that  is,  the  rate- 
payers of  the  parish)  in  possession  of  well 
secured  ground-rents  or  quit-rents  for  ever.  The 
cultivator  would  be  practically  the  owner,  with 
powers  to  seJl  or  devise  the  holding,  always 
subject  to  this  quit^rent. 

564.  According  to  your  proposal  the  local 
authority  would  be  the  permanent  owner  of  a 
perpetual  ground-rent  of  4  per  cent,  upon  three- 
fourths  of  the  purchase-money? — Yes,  ulti- 
mately. 

565.  You  defend  your  proposal  on  the  ground 
that  by  this  means  a  profit  mi^ht  be  ultimately 
looked  for  by  the  ratepayers  ?— Yes. 

566.  Is  that  the  only  advantage  which  your 
proposal  has?— No,  there  are  other  advantages. 
It  has  advantages  over  purchasing  land  out-and- 
out,  because  I  consider  it  inadvisable  to  draw 
capital  away  from  the  land.  It  is  better  for  the 
purchaser  and  for  the  land  that  the  money 
should  be  retained  to  be  used  for  working  and 
stocking  the  farm,  than  that  he  should  pay  the 
whole  purchase*money  or  any  considerable  por- 
tion ot  it,  wliich  would  be  so  much  capital 
drawn  from  the  land.  I  have  already  given 
evidence  as  to  how  small  proprietors  are  ham- 

fered  through  having  paid  for  their  holdings 
igh  prices,  being  thereby  often  left  with  in- 
sufficient money,  or  often  with  no  money  at  all, 
for  the  purpose  of  working  and  cultivating  their 
land. 

567.  That  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  loan 
being  made  to  them  in  place  of  their  being  re- 
quired to  find  the  whole  value  themselves,  but  it 
is  no  argument,  is  it,  for  leaving  that  loan  per- 
manently on  the  land,  and  not  allowing  a  sinking 
fund  to  act  to  their  advantage  ? — Yes  ;  but  I 
think  it  due  to  the  ratepayers,  who  have  lent  an 
individual  their  credit,  and  thereby  enabled  him  to 
acquire  the  land,  say  at  4  per  cent,  (a  price 
wmch  he  could  not  get  from  any  private  indi- 
vidual), that  they  should  have  some  lorm  of  profit 
in  return  for  the  credit  they  have  lent,  and  the 
1  per  cent,  difference  in  the  rates  of  interest  which 
I  propose  will  ultimately  work  in  favour  of  the 
ratepayers  of  the  district,  to  the  relief  of  the 
rates,  or  in  some  other  way,  and  thereby  give  an 
advantage  to  the  ratepayers  who  have  enabled 
the  cultivator  to  become  the  owner  of  the 
knd. 

568.  Could  not  the  same  result  be  obtained  by 
increasing  the  annual  payment  to  be  made  by  the 
tenant,  at  the  same  time  allowing  him  to  repay 
ihe  whole  of  the  purchase-money  in  a  certain 
fixed  number  of  years  ? — That  would  allow  the 
purchaser  ultimately  to  beccmie  the  absolute  free- 
holder, free  firom  all  conditions  as  to  «ub-lettinff 
and  «ub-dividing,  and  would  leave  ihe  general 
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Chairman — continued. 

body  of  taxpayers  with  no  power  over  the  land 
all  of  which  I  think  objectionable. 

569.  Then  do  I  understand  that  that  is  the 
second  ar^ment  in  favour  of  your  plan,  namely, 
that  by  giving  the  local  authority  tnis  mortgage 
over  the  land  you  would  also  give  them  power  to 
ensure  the  fulnlment  of  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  land  is  to  be  held  ? — Yes.  I  have  already 
dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  evil  of  the  power 
of  mortgaging  on  the  part  of  small  proprietors. 
I  hold  that  that  power,  having  regard  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  used  throughout  the  Con- 
tinent, and  to  a  great  degree  in  England,  is  really 
the  prime  drawback  to  the  success  of  a  peasant 

Sroprietary,  and  I  feel  certain  that  unless  this 
anger  is  recognised  and  guarded  against,  any 
scheme  of  peasant  proprietary  will  fail.  Under 
the  plan  proposed,  the  small  proprietor  first  of  all 
is  not  likely  to  want  to  borrow,  because  he  has 
not  impoverished  his  small  capital  by  paying  all 
the  purchase-money  for  his  land.  But  whether 
he  wishes  to  borrow  or  not,  he  offers  no  temp- 
tation to  money-lenders,  except  to  a  very  limited 
extent ;  that  is,  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of 
the  purchase-money,  because  his  holding  is  prac- 
tically mortgaged  (though  it  has  none  of  the  evils 
of  mortgage)  to  the  extent  of  three -fourths  of  the 
purchase-money.  Moreover,  there  are  no  law 
expenses ;  there  is  the  smallest  possible  rate  of  in- 
terest ;  there  is  no  liability  to  foreclosure ;  and 
although  you  might  call  it  a  mortgage,  it  has  none 
of  the  drawback  and  evils  of  a  mortgage. 

570.  But  does  not  that  result  from  any  pro- 
posal to  lend  the  purchase-money  in  whole  or  in 
part ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  local  authority  finds 
the  money,  or  a  large  proportion  of  the  money,  a 
cultivator  will  not  require  to  borrow  to  provide 
for  his  purchase;  but  that  applies  just  the  same 
to  a  tenant  under  the  Ashbourne  Act,  who  pays 
off  the  whole  of  the  capital  in  49  years,  as  it  would 
to  a  tenant  under  your  system,  where  the  owner, 
while  paying  as  much  as  a  tenant  under  the  Ash- 
bourne Act,  would  still  be  only  the  absolute 
owner  of  one-fourth  of  his  property  ? — That  is 
quite  true ;  but  I  cannot  see  the  justice  of 
lending  the  purchaser  the  whole  of  the  purchase- 
money,  as  under  Lord  Ashbourne's  Act,  and  there- 
by perhaps  creating  some  risk  on  the  part  of  the 
ratepayers  or  taxpayers.  I  consider  that  the 
municipality  or  the  ratepayers  should  have  some 
return  for  the  advantages  which  they  have  given 
to  the  purchaser.  My  scht^me  is,  so  to  speak,  a 
municipalisation  of  the  land. 

571.  When  your  scheme  has  been  fully  carried 
out,  the  municipality  would  be  the  owner  of 
the  rent  of  three-fourths  of  the  kind?-— They 
would  be  the  rent  receivers  of  so  much  per  cent, 
on  three-fourths  of  the  land,  having  no  power 
over  the  owner  further  than  demanding  that  this 
charge  should  be  paid.  The  owner  would  have 
the  right  to  sell  or  devise  it  subject  to  this 
charge;  he  would  be  able  to-do  everything  but 
sub-divide  it  or  sub-let  it.  He  must  not  sub-let, 
because  our  object  is  not  to  create  a  number  of 
impecunious  landlords,  but  to  secure  a  number 
of  continuous  cultivating  ownership,  an  object 
which  Lord  Ashbourne's  Act,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  will  not  secure. 

572.  Your  municipality  or  county  authority 
would  take  the  place  of  the  existing  landlord, 
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Chairman  -  continued. 

would  they  not? — They  would  be  simply  quit-rent 
receivers,  the  money  being  received  througli  tax 

fatherers  in  the  ordinary  way.  They  would 
ave  no  responsibility  of  management  or  any 
difficulties  of  that  kind,  or  any  duties  which 
corporate  bodies  are  not  so  well  able  to  under- 
take. 

573.  Their  rent  would  be  very  nearly  a  rack- 
rent,  would  it  not,  according  to  your  proposal  ? — 
No. 

574.  Would  it  not  be  nearly  a  rack-rent, 
because  you  propose  that  the  tenant  should  only 
be  absolute  owner  of  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
value  at  the  outset? — He  is  absolute  owner  of 
the  whole  property,  subject  to  this  charge  which 
we  may  call  a  quit-rent. 

575.  But  the  charge  is  a  charge  calculated 
upon  three-fourths  of  the  original  value  of  the 
property? — It  is  the  interest  on  the  value  of 
three-fourths  of  the  property. 

576.  Therefore  if  the  price  ef  the  land  went 
down  the  tenant  might  have  to  pay  an  absolute 
rack-rent,  or  even  more  than  a  i  ack  rent  ? — Yes, 
but  if  the  price  of  land  went  up  (as  I  think  we 
are  entitled  to  say  it  does  in  every  instance 
under  small  cultivating  ownership),  the  charge 
would  ultimately  become  very  small  compara- 
tively. For  instance,  supposing  a  man  bought 
undiiV  this  system  400  /.  worth  of  land,  for  which 
the  local  authority  advanced  him  300  /.,  if,  by 
superior  cultivation,  personal  skill,  and  any  im- 
provements he  chose  to  make  (and  he  certainly 
would  make  improvements  if  the  land  were  his 
own),  he  could  make  the  land  worth  700  /.,  he 
could  sell  it  in  the  ma«ket  for  700/.,  always 
subject  to  the  payment  of  this  4  per  cent,  on 
the  300/.,  which  charge  would  never  be  in- 
creased. 

577.  But  supposing  that  your  scheme  had 
been  carried  out  20  years  ago,  since  that  time 
the  average  value  of  land  has  fallen  perhaps  from 
30  to  50  per  cent.  ? — That  is  probably  so. 

578.  Now  suppose,  also,  which  would  certainly 
he  the  case,  that  a  proportion  of  your  tenants  did 
not  succeed,  then  their  land  would  be  thrown 
upon  the  local  authority  at  a  value  which  might 
be  25  to  30  per  cent,  above  the  value  which  thev 
c^uld  get  for  it  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  admit 
that ;  indeed  I  am  prepared  to  dispute  it  by  saying 
that  small  holdings  during  the  last  20  years  have 
not  decreased  in  value  to  that  extent,  if  at  all. 
I  do  not  say  that  in  certain  districts  there  may 
not  have  been  such  a  diminution,  but  taking  the 
country  generally,  small  holdings,  that  is,  hold- 
ings of  say  50  acres  and  below,  nave  net  depre- 
ciated in  value,  if  we  may  take  rent  as  the 
standard,  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  I 
understand  is  suggested,  if  at  all.  If,  however, 
you  go  back  further  in  the  past  and  inquire  what 
would  be  the  result  if  the  scheme  had  been 
largely  put  in  force  47  years  a^o,  then  I  say  the 
result  would  be  that  the  municipal  authority  and 
the  County  Councils  of  to-day  would  be  the 
receivers  of  quit-rents  so  large  that  their  rates 
would  be  materially  lessened,  and  if  the  scheme 
had  been  carried  out  extensively  enough  they 
would  be  almost  able  to  do  without  rates  at  all. 
I  may  say  that  the  scheme  is  quite  as  applicable 
to  sitting  tenants  also.  In  the  former  Bill  of 
three  years  ago  there  was  a  section  applying  to 
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yeomen  farmers,  that  is,  the  sitting  tenants, 
farmers  of  more  than  50  acres,  to  which  the  Bill 
is  now  limited. 

579.  As  I  understand,  your  principal  object  is 
to  secure  a  profit  on  the  speculation  to  the  local 
authority  ? — Yes. 

580.  But  do  you  attach  any  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  other  point  you  have  mentioned, 
namely,  that  you  would  give  the  municipal 
authority  power  to  enforce  the  conditions  just  as 
a  landlord  is  able  to  enforce  conditions? — There 
is  only  one  other  condition  I  think  in  the  Bill 
other  than  the  enforcement  of  this  quit-rent  (be- 
sides the  conditions  which  I  mentioned  before  as 
sub-letting  and  sub-dividing),  and  that  is  that  the 
land  shall  be  cultivated. 

581.  The  conditions,  as  I  understand,  are  that 
there  shall  not  be  sub-letting,  and  that  the  owner 
should  also  be  the  cultivator? — Yes. 

582.  Do  you  attjich  importance  to  the  X)0wer8 
that  will  vest  in  the  Local  Authority  under  your 
plan  to  enforce  those  conditions  ? — 1  attach  great 
importance  to  both,  and  specially  to  the  one  as 
to  sub-letting,  for  the  reason  which  I  have 
stated. 

583.  If  the  tenant  be  the  owner  out-and-out, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  enforce 
these  conditions  than  if  the  locf»l  authority  re- 
mained permanently  the  owner  of  a  certain 
portion  of  the  ground  ? — I  think  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  carry  out  any  such  condition  after  all 
the  money  was  paid  and  the  man  became  absolute 
owner ;  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  in  that  case 
to  impose  any  condition  as  to  sub-letting ;  and  if 
we  are  to  have  landowners,  I  prefer  to  have 
large  and  wealthy  ones  rather  than  small  and 
impecunious  ones.  Besides,  I  do  not  see  why  the 
taxpayer  or  the  ratepayer  should  be  called  upon 
to  any  large  extent  (without  having  anything  in 
return  or  any  safeguard)  to  proviae  the  money 
to  enable  men  to  become  absolute  owners  with- 
out imposing  any  conditions,  and  with  the  pos- 
sibility that  these  owners  might  let  their  Jjind 
instead  of  cultivating  it. 

584.  You  know,  do  you  not,  that  there  is  an 
agitation  at  the  present  time  for  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  leaseholds  ? — Yes. 

585.  And  your  scheme  would  establish 
permanent  leaseholds  which  could  not  be  en- 
franchised?— Yes;  but  it  would  not  have  the 
objection  that  I  have  to  private  leaseholds.  I  have 
no  objection  to  leaseholas  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
community  in  its  corporate  capacity,  as  this 
would  be. 

586.  You  object  to  private  landlordism,  but 
not  to  municipal  lanolordism? — Yes,  because 
when  land  under  lease  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
communitv  the  same  objection  does  not  arise  as 
when  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  private  lease- 
holders. 

587.  But  under  your  scheme  it  never  would 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  community  ? — No,  but 
they  would  be  continually  getting  interest  on 
three-fourths  of  the  amount  of  the  purchase- 
money  which  will  be  a  perpetual  charge  of  which 
the  community  will  have  the  benefit  for  all 
time. 

588.  But  it  is  a  fixed  charge  ? — Yes. 

589.  You  do  not  provide,  do  you,  for  the  com- 
munity getting  the  unearned  increment? — Yes; 
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the  Bill  provides  that  everything  in  the  way  of 
improvement  to  the  land  which  is  the  result  of  a 
man's  enterprise  and  labour  and  skill  shall  be 
absolutely  his ;  but  if  by  some  accident^  such  as 
the  land  being  wanted  for  a  cemetery  or  a  rail- 
way station^  or  something  totally  outside  the 
man's  own  efforts,  there  should  be  a  g»eat  rise 
in  the  value  of  the  laud,  then  without  injury 
to  the  man,  and  after  giving  him  fair  compen- 
sation, the  community  shall  repossess  itself  of  that 
land. 

590.  But  that  18  nut  the  ordinary  case  of  un- 
earned increment:  let  me  put  this  case,  sup- 
posing the  land  is  in  a  district  which  is  at  the 
time  of  purchase  agricultural,  and  the  agricul- 
tural district  becomes  a  mining  district,  and  a 
large  population  springs  up ;  tiien  the  land  be- 
comes more  valuable  for  other  purposes,  and  goes 
up  in  price ;  who  is  to  have  the  advantage  of 
that  increased  value  under  your  plan? — The  land 
dealt  with  in  my  scheme  can  never  become  more 
valuable  to  the  holder  excei)t  for  agricultural 
purposes,  because  he  is  not  allowed  to  use  it  or 
to  sell  it  for  anything  else.  It  must  alwuys  be 
in  the  possession  of  a  cultivating  owner. 

591.  In  the  case  I  put  (which  is  a  very  common 
one  all  over  England)  would  your  proposal  be 
that  the  land  should  be  compulsorily  kept  for 
agricultural  purposes  when  the  interests  of  the 
iK>pulation  demanded  that  it  should  be  used  for 
Duilding? — If  the  interests  of  the  population 
demanded  that  it  should  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  building,  or  for  any  other  |;urpose  for  the 
public  good,  there  are  provisions  by  which  the 
community,  as  represented  by  the  local  autho- 
rity, could  retake  the  land  under  certain  condi- 
tions fair  to  the  holders  for  such  public  purposes. 

592.  Then  it  is  part  of  your  scheme  that  for 
any  purpose  for  the  public  advantage,  which  may 
be  afterwards  defined,  the  local  authority  should 
have  power  to  re-purchase  the  land  at  its  original 
price,  plus  the  value  of  any  improvements  that 
the  tenants  may  have  made?  —  Yes,  dealing 
liberally  with  the  tenant  over  and  above  that. 

593.  According  to  your  plan  the  cultivator 
would  have  all  the  advantages  of  a  mortgagor 
without  the  disadvantages? — Yes. 

594.  There  would  be  no  law  expenses,  and  the 
smallest  possible  rate  of  interest,  and  no  liability 
to  foreclosure  ? — Yes. 

595.  In  fact,  he  would  be  in  the  position  of  a 
freeholder  or  copyholder,  subject  to  a  perpetual 
quit- rent? — Yes;  I  should  prefer  to  call  him  a 
freeholder,  subject  to  the  payment  of  this  annual 
quit-rent,  which  could  never  be  raised  upon  him ; 
an  unimproveable  rent. 

596.  I  understand  you  consider  that  the  local 
authority  would  have  sufficient  security  for  this 
undertaking  in  the  25  per  cefit.  which  the  culti- 
vator has  to  find  And  ill  the  presumably  increased 
value  of  the  holding  under  small  cultivation? — 
Yes. 

597.  Is  there  any  system  at  all  equivalent  to 
the  proposal  being  tested  at  present  in  any 
country? — Taking  England  first,  there  is  some- 
tliing  of  the  kind  in  Worcestershire;  there  is 
an  estate  of  sometliing  over  200  acres  on  which 
a  colony  was  settled  about  46  years  ago. 

598.  What  is  the  name  of  the  estate  ?— The 
great  Dodford  Estate  ;  it  is  15  or  16  miles  from 
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Birmingham,  and  about  three  or  four  miles  from 
Hromsgrove.  It  was  from  that  estate  that  I  got 
this  idea  of  tenure.  At  that  time  this  estate  was 
cut  up  into  four-acre  lots,  with  a  building,  a  cot- 
tage farm  on  each  lot;  the  owner  offered  the 
lots  to  any  suitable  persons,  provided  that  they 
would  pay  a  portion  of  the  purchase-money ;  the 
portion  was  not  fixed,  and  it  was  allowed  to  be 
moderately  small.  The  remainder  of  the  pur- 
chase-money the  owner  agreed  to  allow  to  remain 
on  perpetual  mortgage,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  he 
having  no  power  to  call  it  in,  but  it  was  to 
remain  for  ever  at  4  per  cent,  as  far  as  his  power 
was  concerned.  There  are  some  occupiers  on 
this  estate  whose  circumstances  I  know,  who 
have  not  paid  off  the  mortgage  to  this  day,  and 
they  do  not  intend  to  pay  it  off;  but  they  are 
practically  freeholders. 

599.  They  c.mnot  pay  it  off,  can  they  ? — The 
occupier  can  pay  it  off  in  the  case  I  refer  to;  but 
the  owner  (who  ceases  to  call  himself  an  owner, 
but  is  only  the  quit-rent  receiver)  has  no  power 
to  call  it  in.  In  this  particular  case  the  occupiers 
have  the  power  to  pay  it  off;  but  seeing  that  it 
is  at  4  per  cent.,  wnich  is  a  low  rate  of  interest, 
and  that  they  regard  themselves,  and  are  re- 
garded by  everyone  else  as  freeholders,  and  can 
do  as  they  like  with  the  land,  subject  to  this 
charge,  there  are  some  to  this  day  who  have  not 
paid  it  off;  others,  however,  have  done  so. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

600.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Scotland  a  system,, 
corresponding  to  the  one  you  have  just  described 
prevails,   under   the   name   of  the    feu   system,, 
almost  universally  ?•- Yes,  but  the  feu  system  is 
an  arrargement  between  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant. 

601.  Does  not  that  correspond  to  the  system 
you  have  described  in  Worcestershire?— I  know 
of  the  feu  system,  but  what  I  want  is  that  itte 
local  nuthority  and  the  ratepayers  should  be  the 
people  who  reap  the  advantage. 

Chairman. 

602.  Is  there  any  system  similar  to  this  whicb 
you  propose  in  existence  in  any  other  country  ?" 
— There  is  nothing  exactly  like  it,  but  there  is  ir 
system  in  Holland,  which  is  almost  universal  in 
the  Province  of  Groningen,  which  is  called  the 
"  Beklemregt  *' ;  it  is  a  system  of  perpetual  lease  or 
tenure,  to  a  certain  extent  similar  to  the  plan 
which  I  have  been  advocatiuir,  with  this  difference, 
that  instead  of  the  local  authority,  the  lord  of  the 
manor  is  the  receiver  of  the  quit-rents.  The 
holder  is  regarded  by  the  public  in  Groningeu, 
and  regaids  himself,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  owner, 
subject  to  this  fixed  charge.  The  lord  of  the 
manor  can  never  raise  this  quit-rent,  and  has  no 
power  over  him  in  any  way,  except  as  regards 
one  or  two  minor  conditions,  such  as  that  the 
occupier  is  not  allowed  to  sell  the  soil  of  the  land, 
and  so  forth.  The  holder  can  sell  or  devise  or 
mortgage  his  holding  as  a  whole,  but  he  can 
never  sub-let  or  sub-divide  it,  except  in  a  few 
special  and  exceptional  cases.  In  the  case  of 
sale  or  change  of  tenancy  of  any  kind  (as  in  the 
case  of  a  similar  tenure  in  Denmark,  called 
"  Arvaefeste**^,  the  lord  of  the  manor  imposes  afine^ 
a  sort  of  henot,  which  is  very  small  in  the  case 
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of  sale  or  succcMion  on  the  part  of  a  relative,  but 
is  larger  m  a  case  where  the  purchaser  is  a 
stranger. 

603.  In  the  cwse  you  refer  to,  do  you  know 
ifhat  proportion  the  landlord's  charge  bears  to 
the  value  of  the  holding  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Jenkins 
in  his  evidience  gives  examples  which  will  illus- 
trate that.  After  stating  that  these  farmers 
under  the  Groningen  system  (holders  of  Beklem- 
mings  as  they  are  called^  are  better  off  than  any 
other  farmers  in  the  Netherlands,  he  quotes  as  an 
example  this  one  which  is  typical  of  the  whole, 
namely,  that  of  an  owner  who  owns  100  acres,  of 
which  85  acres  is  permanent  pasture.  The  quit- 
rent  is  17  /.  \  s.  8  rf.  per  annum.  The  farm  is 
worth  at  the  present  time  (that  was  in  1881)  4  /. 
per  acre,  and  a  few  years  before  it  was  worth  6  /. 

Ser  acre,  and  would  then  have  realised  at  least 
,000  /.     His  ancestor  bought  it  under  the  system 
of  Beklemregt  in  1772  for  66  /.  13  5.  4  rf. 

604.  Then  the  charge  of  the  landlord  in  this 
case  bears  a  very  small  proportion,  a  mere  frac- 
tional proportion,  to  the  annual  value  of  the 
land?— Yes;  but  that  is  what  I  contend  for. 
It  bore  a  much  larger  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  land  when  it  was  bought  in  1772 ;  but 
by  eflbrts  on  the  part  of  successive  owners 
(coupled  with  other  causes,  no  doubt)  the  land 
has  got  to  this  value;  and  therefore  the  lord  of  the 
manor  is  prevented  from  doing  what  he  would 
have  done  if  he  had  let  the  land  in  1772  on  any 
other  tenure ;  because  under  any  other  system, 
instead  of  receiving  this  small  sum  of  17  /.  1 5.  8  rf., 
he  would  be  receiving  the  rack-rent  on  a  pro- 
perty worth  6,000  /. 

605.  But  even  in  1772  when  the  system  began, 
the  part  reserved  to  the  landlord  was  not  more 
than  one-fourth;  whereas,  according  to  your  pkn, 
you  propose  to  reserve  three-fourths  ? — Yes ;  but 
t  may  say  that  this  system  is  supposed  by 
Monsieur  de  Laveleye  to  have  ori^iinated  mostly 
with  religious  houses,  who  let  or  sold  land  in  this 
way,  subject  to  its  being  cultivated.  Those 
religious  houses  had  no  means  of  cultivating  or 
building  farms  upon  their  land,  and  therefore 
they  BokL  the  lana  in  consideration  of  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fixed  annual  sum,  with  '^  gifts,"  as  they 
were  termed,  or  fines  on  change  of  tenancy. 

606*  The  point  I  am  nutting  to  you  b  this, 
that  in  this  system  in  Holland  to  which  you  refer 
the  quit-renta  reserve  averages  from  one-tenth 
to  one-fifth  of  the  value  at  the  time  the  quit-rent 
was  settled  ? — I  should  think  it  averaged  much 
more  than  that. 

607.  If  you  turn  to  page  666  of  Mr.  Jenkins's 
Report  you  will  find  it  stated  there  as  being  from 
one-tenth  to  one-fifth  ? — That  is  the  proportion 
to  the  present  reni-value  if  I  remember  rightly. 
It  will  be  understood  that  I  am  not  giving  this 
aa  an  exact  example  of  the  plan  I  propose,  but 
only  as  being  something  like  it;  because  the 
question  we  are  considering  is  as  to  farming  small 
lioldings  of  land  already  in  cultivation,  and  not 
requiring  reclamation  or  special  outlay  on  it. 

608.  What  I  WMit  you  to  tell  us  is  the  way  in 
which  you  justify  that  portion  of  your  scheme 
which  would  reserve  to  the  local  authority  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  present  rack-rent  with- 
out the  least  hope  ever  being  left  to  the  tenant 
of  being  able  to  reduce  it  in  any  way  ? — ^I  do 
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not  admit  that  it  is  a  large  proportion.  If  the 
interest  were  as  laree  or  anythmg  like  as  large 
as  a  purchaser  woula  have  to  pay  for  a  loan  of 
money  from  a  private  individual,  that  ar^ment 
might  come  in ;  but  the  purchaser  under  roy 
scheme  would  never  pay  more  than  4  per  cent 

609.  But  4  per  cent  is  more  than  is  new 
being  paid  for  land  :  land  is  being  rented  now  » 
low  as  1  percent,  is  it  not,  in  some  cases  ?— 
That  depends  upon  what  value  the  per-centa^  is 
calculated  upon. 

610.  Let  me  take,  as  an  illustration,  a  £um 
worth  3,000/.  a  year;  the  landlord  would  be 
satisfied  to  obtain  upon  that  furro  60  /.  to  70  /.  a 

irear,  and  that  is  what  a  tenant  would  pay  to  tk 
andlord  for  that  farm ;  now,  if  that  fann  wwe 
sold  for  the  priee  of  3,000  L  to  the  local  auth(Hitj, 
the  local  authority  would  advance  2,250  iL  to  the 
tenant,  on  which  it  would  ask  4  per  cent,  that  is, 
90/.  a  year;  the  tenant  would,  therefore,  be 
paying  to  the  local  authority  under  your  systan 
from  20  /.  to  30  /.  a  year  more  than  he  now  ptyi 
to  his  landlord? — You  have  assumed  the  rate  of 
interest  as  4  per  cent.,  and  I  have  assumed  it  as 
4  per  cent,  for  the  purpose  of  my  explanation  ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  local  authority  would 
borrow  money  at  less  than  3  per  cent.  How- 
ever, even  taking  your  statement  of  the  figures, 
you  are  leaving  out  of  sight  the.  whole  basis  of 
the  argument,  that  is,  the  ownership. 

611.  According  to  your  scheme,  the  occupier 
will  only  have  the  absolute  ownership  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  land,  and  for  that,  in  the  case  of  t 
farm  valued  at  3,000  /.,  he  would  have  to  find 
7»50/.  in  cash,  and  pay  90/.  a  year  forever?— 
Yes. 

612.  The  condition  of  the  tenant  of  that  farm 
under  a  landlord  at  the  present  moment  is  that 
he  has  the  full  advantages  of  the  tenancy  for  the 
whole  farm,  and  he  only  pays  60  /.  or  70  /.  a 
year  ? — Yes.  I  am  not  disputing  that  ho  would 
be  able  to  hire  a  farm  for  less  than  under  my 
scheme,  although  I  question  whether  he  coald 
hire  a  small  farm  for  less;  but  even  suppodng 
that  he  could,  he  has  not  the  advantage  of 
ownership,  and  that  must  be  set  off  against  the 
smaller  rent 

613.  Do  you  think  that  many  tenants  coald 
be  found  who  are  now  paying  60  /.  a  year  who 
would  pay  an  equivalent  to  double  that  (that  is 
to  say,  90  /.  a  year  and  750  /.  down  in  cash)  for 
Ihe  advantage  of  such  a  limited  ownership  as 
you  propose  to  give? — I  do  not  admit  your 
calculations ;  but,  speaking  to  your  principle, 
I  say  that  there  is  no  security  in  a  form  of 
tenancy  such  as  you  speak  of;  there  is  no  seca- 
rity  for  a  tenant  that  he  shall  not  have  the  rent 
raised  upon  him  ;  there  is  no  inducement  to  hhs 
to  make  the  farm  worth  more.  The  farm  is  not 
his  own  when  he  is  a  mere  tenant ;  it  is  his  own 
under  the  plan  I  suggest,  and  that  makes  the 
whole  difference. 

614.  Assuming  my  figures  for  the  moment,  do 
you  think  that  for  that  additional  security  whiA 
you  hflfcve  now  described,  you  would  find  tenants 
who  would  pay  double  the  amount  of  rent?— We 
do  find  them.  If  we  take  places  like  Lincoln- 
shire, we  find  tenants  giving  exorbitant  prices fof 
the  possession  of  land,  when  they  couW  hire  it 
at  a  much  lower  rate. 

615.  Is 
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615.  Is  not  that  generally  land  for  allotments 
or  very  small  holdings  ? — They  are  not  very  small 
holdings. 

616.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  of  a  man  with 
a  farm  of  60  or  100  acres  who  would  be  willing 
to  pay  double  the  ordinary  average  reht^  such  as 
his  neighbours  %ave  to  pay,  in  order  to  have  the 
security  which  you  speak  of? — As  you  ask  me  if 
I  know  an  instance^  I  may  say  that  a  few  months 
ago  I  was  in  conversation  with  a  small  tenant  of 
18  acres,  I  think  the  holding  was,  who  was  paying 
something  like  4  /.  an  acre  when  the  neighbouring 
farmer  was  paying  something  like  25  s,  an  acre, 
and  if  he  could  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
buying  he  would  have  given  almost  any  price  in 
order  to  call  himself  the  owner. 

Mr.  Cobb. 

617.  Was  that  in  Lincolnshire  ? — No,  that  was 
in  Devonshire. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

618.  Was  it  near  a  town? — No, near  a  village. 
The  calculations  which  have  been  put  to  me, 
however,  leave  out  of  consideration  the  fact  that 
my  proposal  is  to  buy  a  larger  amount  of  land, 
say  300  or  400  or  500  acres,  and  divide  it  up  into 
^nall  holdings,  which  invariably  pay  a  much 
higher  rent  than  large  holdings. 

Chairman. 

619.  Now  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  my  calcula- 
tions, which  I  am  just  putting  on  paper,  and  tell 
me  where  you  differ  from  them ;  let  us  assume 
the  value  of  the  land  to  be  3,000  /.  ? — As  we  are 
speaking  of  small  holdings  would  you  take  a 
smaller  sum ;  would  you  take,  for  instance,  a  farm 
of  12  or  14,  or  15  acres  of  the  value  of  400  /. 

620.  The  value  of  the  land  I  will  take  as  400  /. ; 
the  present  rent  upon  that  I  assume  at  2^  per 
cent.,  that  would  be  10  /.  a  year  ? — I  should  dis- 
pute that  assumption  altogether. 

621.  The  future  rent  according  to  your  scheme 
would  be  4  per  cent,  upon  300  /.,  that  would  be 
12/.  a  year;  and  then  there  would  be  the  pay- 
ment down  of  100  /.  cash  which  you  must  assume 
as  being  worth  at  least  4/.  a  year? — Yes,  you 
may  call  it  16  /.  a  year;  that,  adopting  your 
figures,  would  be  6  /.  a  year  more  which  the  man 
would  be  paying  for  the  ownership  of  the  farm 
under  my  scheme. 

622.  That  is  to  say  the  man  would  be  paying 
60  per  cent,  more  than  his  competitors  on  either 
side  of  him  who  were  tenants  of  a  private  land- 
lord were  paying  ? — He  would  be  paying  6  /.  a 
year  more  for  a  farm  of  15  to  16  acres,  and  he  would 
be  very  glad  to  do  so.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
advantage  of  ownership,  the  feeling  that  every 
blow  he  struck  and  every  effort  he  made  upon 
that  farm  was  his  own,  and  that  he  had  power  to 
leave  it  to  his  children,  no  matter  how  valuable 
he  made  the  property,  would  be  reckoned  as 
worth  far  more  than  the  difference  in  the  money 
payment,  and  would  become  worth  far  more  than 
that  di£ference,  because  the  man  who  has  the 
power  over  the  rent  is  master  of  the  situation, 
and  there  is  no  real  security  to  an  occupier  ex- 
cepting ownership. 

623.  Then  the  success  of  your  plan  depends 
upon  a  tenant  being  willing  to  pay  60  per  cent. 
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more  rent  in  order  to  obtain  the  security  of  an 
owner? — I  should  not  like  to  say  yes  to  that 
question.  I  admit  the  principle  so  far  as  to  say 
tnat  a  man  will  be  able  and  willing  to  pay,  and 
will  gladly  pay,  more  rent,  or  what  amounts  to 
more  rent  as  owner,  than  he  would  as  tenant,  but 
1  dispute  its  being  60  per  cent. 

624.  I  would  point  out  to  you  that  there  has 
never  been  any  such  case  as  this  before.  In  the 
case,  for  instance,  of  the  tenants  who  became 
owners  under  the  Irish  Church  Act,  they  were 
called  upon  to  pay  slightly  more  than  they  had 
previously  paid  for  rent,  but  then  thev  became 
absolute  and  entire  freeholders  witnout  any 
further  charge,  after  a  limited  period  of  about  50 
years  ;  the  Irishtenantsunder  Lord  Ashbourne's 
Act  are,  of  course,  very  much  better  off,  still, 
because  they  become  absolute  owners  in  50  years 
upon  payment  of  something  less  than  their  pre- 
sent rents  ? — Yes ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the 
extension  of  Lord  Ashbourne's  Act  is  fair  to  the 
general  taxpayer  and  ratepayer,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  would  allow  that  system  to  go  on  to 
any  considerable  extent,  whereas  there  \^  every 
inducement  to  the  ratepayers  to  consent  to  the 
present  scheme. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

625.  You  say,  as  I  understand,  that  you  ugree 
with  the  principle,  but  you  do  not  agree  with 
the  figures  which  the  Right  honourable  Chair- 
man has  put  to  you ;  would  you  say  which 
figures  you  take  exception  to  ? — I  object  to  the 
assumption  that  a  small  farm  is  at  present  let  at 
2^  per  cent.,  for  instance.  •  I  have  gone  into 
these  things  closely  for  the  last  30  years,  and  my 
experience  is  that  the  letting  value  of  a  small 
farm  of  10  or  12  acres  (I  cannot  say  what  its 
selling  price  would  be,  because,  as  a  rule,  such 
farms  are  not  to  be  sold),  as  compared  with  land 
all  round  is  far  more  than  2  J  per  cent.  Taking 
the  small  holdings  throughout  the  country, 
wherever  there  is  a  small  holding-  of  some  five  to 
20  acres,  you  will  find  its  rent- value  to  be  20  or  30 
or  40  or  60  per  cent,  higher  in  proportion  than 
similar  land  in  the  form  of  farms  of^lOO  and  up 
to  300  acres. 

626.  Is  not  that  a  good  deal  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  those  lands  are  purchased  by  bor- 
rowed money  ?  —  I  do  not  know  what  the 
reason  is. 

Chairman. 

627.  Then  I  would  ask  this:  if  everywhere 
land  in  small  farms  will  fetch  60  per  cent,  more 
rent  than  land  in  farms  of  say,  100  acres  and 
upwards,  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  landowners  do  not  divide  their  farms? — I 
think  that  they  are  dividing  them  in  many  cases. 
One  great  reason  against  tne  sub-division  is  the 
want  of  money  to  restore  buildings  and  other 
appurtenances  which  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
policy  of  consolidation  which  is  now  found  to  be 
a  wrong  one.  May  I  be  permitted  to  point  out 
one  flaw,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  your  calculation, 
because  I  do  not  want  to  admit  that  tenants 
would  be  required  to  pay  60  per  cent,  more  for  a 
small  holding  than  they  would  have  to  pay  if  the 
land  were  rented  from  a  private  landlord.  Suppos- 
ing that  in  a  parish  there  are  three  small  farms 
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of  20  acres  each  which  are  let  for  say  some  3  /.  to 
5  I  an  acre,  and  there  is  another  farm  of  the 
same  kihd  of  land  of  300  acre?  which  is  probably 
let  for  20  $.  or  25  s.  an  acre,  the  local  authority 
wonld  have  a  great  margin  in  that  case,  because 
they  would  buy  this  300-acre  farm,  say  at  20 
years'  purchase  at  26  s.  per  acre,  and  they  would 
be  readily  able  to  let  it  in  sm^ll  farms  at  con- 
siderably more  than  the  large  farms  would  make. 
I  am  not  supposing  that  a  local  authority  would 
be  stupid  enough  to  go  and  buy  up  all  the  little 
holdings  which  are  making  3  /.,  4  /.,  5  /.,  6  /.,  and 
7  /.  an  acre,  and  pay  20  years'  purchase  for  them 
when  they  could  buy  in  big  farms  at  20  years' 
piurchase  at  25  s.  an  acre. 

628.  I  would  only  point  out  that  that  last  state- 
ment of  yours  is  an  aomission  of  what  I  have  been 
putting  to  you  ;  you  say  that  tenants  already  pay, 
not  merely  60  per  cent,  more,  but  in  the  cases 
which  you  have  named,  200  and  300  per  cent, 
more  for  small  farms  than  for  large  ?  —I  know 
that  in  some  cases  they  pay  quite  double. 

629.  My  question  was,  do  you  think  that 
tenants  would  be  willing,  in  order  to  carry  out 
this  transaction  which  you  propose,  to  pay  60  per 
cent,  more  than  is  now  being  paid  for  similar  land 
by  their  competitors,  it  may  be  in  larger  farms, 
but  at  all  events,  in  the  same  neighbourhood  and 
under  the  same  conditions;  ana  I  understand 
your  answer  to  be,  Yes,  they  will,  because  they 
already  do  it  ? — I  should  like  to  put  my  answer 
in  this  form.  They  will  willingly  pay  a  much 
larger  interest  per  annum,  we  will  call  it  rent, 
because  a  man  who  buys  fixes  his  rent  for  ever ; 
and  a  man  will  be  willing  to  pay  a  much  larger 
yearly  amount  as  owner  than  he  will  be  in  the 
form  of  rent  as  tenant.  But  T  couple  that  with 
this  contention,  that  under  my  scheme  the  local 
iiuthority  would  be  able  to  acquire  large  estates 
and  turn  them  into  small  holdings,  and  in  that 
way  the  occupiers  would  not  be  required  to  pay 
such  a  large  extra  yearly  rent. 

630.  Is  there  any  other  illustration  from  foreign 
countries  of  a  system  similar  to  what  you  pro- 
pose to  which  you  wish  to  refer  ? — Yes.  There 
IS  a  tenure  something  like  it  in  Denmark  called 
the  "  Arvsefeste.*'  That  tenure  in  Denmark  is 
always  regarded  as  freehold.  Mr.  Jenkins  in  his 
report  speaks  of  80  per  cent,  of  the  land  of  Den- 
mark as  being  cultivated  by  proprietors ;  but  in 
stating  that  figure  he  includes  as  proprietors 
those  men  under  the  "  Arvaefeste"  tenure ;  they 
are  regarded  in  Denmark,  and  regard  themselves 
as  proprietors.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  hold 
subject  to  a  quit-rent  and  a  fine  on  change  of 
tenancy,  something  like  that  under  the  Beklem* 
regt»  which  I  have  described  in  the  Netiierlands. 

631.  How  does  this  tenure  differ  from  the  En^ 
lish  copyhold  ? — It  is  more  simple  and  more  de- 
fined. English  copyholds  vary  so  much ;  nearly 
every  manor  is  different  in  some  way,  and  certainly 
manors  in  different  counties  differ  in  their  customs 
and  their  demands.  They  had  separate  courts  in 
the  old  days,  and  they  imposed  what  conditions 
they  liked  ;  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  service 
they  require.  Altogether,  the  English  copyhold 
^stem  18  a  very  complex  one,  whereas  the 
Arvafeste  system  is  quite  plain ;  the  holders 
simply  pay  the  quit-rent.  There  ia  no  condition  as 
to  eub-4iyi9ion;  but  that  is  not  necessary  in  Den- 


Chairman — confimied. 

mark,  because  the  law  of  the  land  prevents  sub- 
division below  25  acres,  25  acres  being  supposed 
to  be  the  smallest  amount  of  land  on  whidi  a 
family  can  live. 

632.  Is  there  any  control  vested  in  the  lord  d[ 
the  manor  as  to  the  sale  of  the  land  ? — He  bis  a 
voice  in  the  case  of  a  sale ;  he  hft  some  voice  m 
the  apportionment  of  the  mortgage,  if  one  niaj 
so  term  it,  on  the  land,  but  practiodly  it  amounts 
to  very  little. 

633.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the 
working  of  this  system  in  Denmark? — Yes;  it 
works  as  a  cultivating  ownership.  There  is  no 
distinction  drawn  between  that  tenure  and  firce- 
bold,  llie  ordinary  freeholder  has  no  annnaf 
quit-rent  to  pay,  and  the  Arvcefeste  holder  has  a 
separate  quit-rent  to  pay  every  year  ;  that  is  the 
only  difference. 

Mr.  Broadhurst, 

634.  That  system  has  not  been  in  practice  many 
years,  has  it  ? — For  a  great  number  of  years. 

635.  It  has  been  enlarged  very  much  in  the 
last  10  years,  has  it  not  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it 
has. 

Ckairman* 

636.  Have  you  anything  more  to  add  wiA 
regard  to  the  tenure  in  Denmark  ? — I  might  add, 
with  regard  to  my  statement,  that  the  land  in 
Denmark  was  not  allowed  to  be  sub-divided  below 
25  acres ;  that  that  only  applies  to  a  man  who 
gets  his  living  as  a  farmer,  and  who  has  no  other 
occupation.  The  law  of  the  land  is  that,  except 
by  special  permission  of  the  Grovemment,  a  farmer 
of  25  acres  is  not  allowed  to  sub-divide  his  land. 
But  then  there  is  another  class  of  small  cultivators 
called  "  housemen,"  who  are  peasants  who  fann 
up  to  10  or  12  acres.  These  men  are  not  called 
farmers,  though  they  are  really  cultivators,  but 
thejr  have  other  occupations  in  connection  with 
their  holdings.  Our  representative  at  Copen- 
hagen, Mr.  Strachey,  recSconed  that  there  were 
137,000  of  these  ** housemen"  engaged  in  various 
occupations,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  freeholder. 

637.  I  think  that  you  have  something  you  wish 
to  say  on  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1882,  which  dealt  with  the  erection  of  a  peasant 
proprietary  ? — Yes,  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1882  reported  unfavourably  to  a  peasant  pro- 
prietary. 

638.  What  did  thev  say?  — Their  words 
were  that  they  thought  it  **  inexpedient  to 
stimulate  the  artificifu  growth  of  a  system** 
(that  is,  the  system  of  a  peasant  proprietarv) 
**  which  appears  to  be  ill-adapted  to  the 
habits  of  the  people,  or  to  the  conaition  of  agri- 
culture in  this  country."  I  have  tried  hard  to 
understand  what  that  paragraph  means,  or  what 
they  wish  to  convey  hj  it ;  but  when  they  speak 
of  a  peasant  proprietary  as  contrary  to  the 
habits  of  the  English  people,  they  must  be 
ignoring  histoi}  from  the  beginning.  If  they 
had  said  that  a  peasant  proprietary  was  what 
Monsieur  de  Laveldye  calls  it,  "  a  lost  art  in 
England,"  which  flourished  at  one  time,  tiiey 
would  be  nearer  the  point.  Neither  can  I  githcr 
from  the  evidence  placed  before  tibat  Sqyal 
Commissicm  that  sucn  a  sweeping  statement  is 
quite  warranted. 

639.  Was  there  much  evidence  taken  before 
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duUi  Commission  with  r^ard  to  peasant  proprie- 
tary from  all  classes  ? — There  was  not  much  evi- 
dence from  the  peasant  proprietors.  There  is 
only  one  witness  who  occurs  to  my  mind  who  was 
a  small  cultivator ;  jou  may  call  him  a  peasant 
proprietory  that  is  a  gentleman  at  Cottenham,  and 
ms  evidence  was  all  the  other  way. 

640.  You  do  not  think  that  the  case  of  the 
advocates  of  peasant  proprietorship  was  fully  re- 
presented before  that  Commission?—!  do  not 
iSiink  it  was. 

641.  I  thinks  however,  that  one  of  the  Sub- 
Commissioners  makes  some  recommendations 
upon  the  subject? — Yes;  there  were  two  sepa- 
rate special  reports,  the  one  by  the  houonraole 
Member  for  Sleaford,  which  principally  consisted 
in  the  statement  that  corn  woula  cease  to   be 

Sown  in  England  (which  seeing  that  the  amount 
s  increased  very  largely  this  year  and  last  year 
does  not  seem  likely  to  be  verified),  and  the  other 
by  Mr.  Clav,  which  is  of  a  most  valuable  cha- 
racter, and  has  important  recommendations  em- 
bodied in  it. 

642.  What  are  the  special  recommendations 
which  Mr.  Clay  makes  to  which  you  wish  to  call 
Attention  ? — Mr.  Clay  strongly  recommended  in- 
creased security  and  compensation  to  tenants  for 
onexhausted  improvements;  he  recommended  a 
permanent  reduction  of  rent  as  being  absolutely 
necessary,  and  not  merely  temporary  reductions, 
which  he  thought  of  no  use.  Then  he  also  re- 
commended that  the  law  of  entail  should  be 
abolished  as  being  bad  for  the  interests  of  the 
tenant,  and  of  the  landlord  and  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  land ;  he  recommended  that  the  law  of 
distraint  should  be  abolished  as  it  raised  farms 
above  their  value. 

643.  Do  you  connect  those  recommendations 
with  the  subject  of  our  inquiry?— Yes  ;  if  Mr. 
Clav's  recommendations  wmch  I  have  mentioned 
could  be  carried  out,  that  would  no  doubt  cause 
a  spontaneous  increase  of  small  ownerships.  Then 
Mr.  Clay  makes  this  very  important  statem^it, 
that  lawyers  and  men  uimtted  by  want  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  are  employed  as  factors  and 
managers  of  estates,  which  he  thinks  is  very 
detrimental  to  the  future  of  agriculture.  His 
Report  is  full  of  valuable  recommendations, 
whereas  the  general  Report  of  the  Commission 
itself  is  in  the  main  a  very  colourless  one,  and  has 
no  recommendation  of  any  importance  except 
one,  I  think. 

644.  I  think  you  put  in  some  Tables  of  Ketums 
on  the  last  occasion  when  you  gave  evidence ; 
perhaps  j^ou  would  give  us  some  further  statis- 
tical particulars.  You  have  examined  the  Agri- 
cultural Betums,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

645.  Do  thev  throw  any  light  upon  the 
number  of  cultivating  owners? — They  show 
what  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  land  is 
held  by  occupying  owners.  For  instance,  taking 
the  return  of  32,684,399  acres  rented  and  occu- 
pied, or  owned  and  occupied,  the  number  of  occu- 
piers who  rent  land  is  475,96!2 ;  occupiers  who 
own  land  73,433 ;  occupiers  who  rent  and  own 
land  20,811. 

646.  Does  that  last  fi^re  refer  to  persons  who 
have  some  property  whicU  they  own«  and  some 
which  they  rent  ? — Yes ;  that  mak£S  a  total  of 
570,206    cultivators,   which   is  the  total  in  th^ 
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Return.  Now,  if  we  come  to  the  acreage,  we 
find  that  there  is  in  Great  Britain  (I  am  not 
speaking  of  Ireland  now),  rented  and  occupied 
27,774,328  acres;  owned  and  occupied, 4,910,076 
acres.  That  makes  up  a  total  of  32,684,399 
acres  which  are  in  cultivation  throughout  Great 
Britain,  including  fallow  land. 

647.  That  is  to  say  that  is  the  amount  of  such 
land  for  which  returns  were  furnished,  but  I 
there  is  some  land,  is  there  not,  of  which  the 
people  who  make  up  the  returns  have  to  estimate 
the  quantitjr? — Yes,  but  that  is  only  a  very 
small  quantity  ;  it  is  only  one  and  a-half  million 
acres  which  the  Government  have  to  estimate 
out  of  above  32,000,000,  so  that  the  return  might 
be  taken  as  the  actual  return  from  the  cultivators. 
Now,  if  we  take  Jersey  and  Guernsey  for  the 
pm*pose3  of  comparison,  there  we  have  a  total  of 
4,583  cultivators;  of  these  occupiers  who  rent 
number  only  1,711 ;  of  occupiers  who  own  there 
are  2,102  ;  and  of  occupiers  who  rent  and  own 
770,  making  a  total  of  4,583.  Then  if  you  take 
the  area  under  cultivation,  we  find  there  is  rented 
and  occupied  15,902  acres;  owned  and  occupied 
16,279,  making  a  total  of  32,181 ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  there  are  more  owners  who  occupy  their 
land  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey  than  there  are 
renters. 

648.  You  have  taken  out  the  returns  for 
Holland  also,  have  you  not  ? — Yes,  the  Reports 
of  the  Commission  abcuud  with  evidence  both  in 
thecaseof  Holland  and  of  Belgium,  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  cultivating  ownership  exists.  I  have 
taken  out  an  example  in  the  case  of  Hollaud,  which 
is  not  excessive  as  compared  with  other  countries. 
I  will  just  take  two  or  three  provinces  out  of 
the  1 1  provinces ;  if  we  take  Fnesland  there  are 
4,758  cultivators,  out  of  those  cultivators  half 
are  proprietors  and  half  are  tenants,  and  they  are 
mostly  small  farms.  Then  in  South  Holland 
there  are  4,273  cultivators,  6*^  per  cent,  of  whom 
are  proprietors  and  45  per  cent,  tenants ;  in  North 
Brabant  there  are  15,030  cultivators  of  whom  79 
per  cent,  are  proprietors  and  21  per  cent 
tenants. 

649.  So  that  in  all  those  three  provinces  the 
proprietors  form  more  than  half  the  total  number 
of  cultivators  ? — Yes,  and  that  speaking  generally 
is  true  of  the  whole  11  provinces.  But  I  might 
8ay  again  that  in  Holland  as  in  Denmark  these 
figures  include  only  farmers.  Besides  the  farmer 
there  is  the  small  cultivating  peasant  who  has 
other  occupation,  and  who  is  called  in  Holland  a 
cattle  peasant  In  Friesland,  for  instance,  the 
whole  number  of  cultivating  farmers  is  4,758,  and 
the  number  of  cattle  peasants  7,072 ;  in  South 
Holland  there  are  6,627  cattle  peasants.  Those 
cattle  peasants  keep  pigs  and  goats  and  cows, 
they  have  a  little  land,  and  have  also  other  occu- 
pations to  fill  up  their  time ;  I  do  not  wish  that 
very  vfduable  class  to  be  omitted  in  the  consi- 
deration of  the  state  of  things  in  Holland. 

650.  Have  you  also  takeil  out  the  number  of 
horses  kept  on  these  farms  in  Holland  ? — I  have 
not  got  those  fig&res  in  the  case  of  the  Dutch 
farms.  I  can  also  give  examples  if  the  Com* 
mittee  wish  it  in  the  case  of  Belgium,  and  also 
in  the  ea^e  of  France  a^  to  the  diaracter  of  these 
£urmfi. 

651.  Have  you  any  information    as    to    the 
Q  2  amount 
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amount  of  labour  employed  on  these  forms? — In 
Holland  it  is  reckoned  that  there  is  one  man  to 
25  acres  of  land ;  that  is  the  national  idea  of 
the  requirements  of  a  farm^  and  that  idea  is  acted 
up  to. 

652.  You  have  said,  1  think,  that  in  your 
opinion  the  rents  of  small  holdings  are  higher 
tnan  the  rents  of  large  holdings,  and  that  the 
tenants  of  small  holdings  are  wilRng  to  pay  more  ? 
— Yes. 

653.  Do  you  think  that  that  statement  holds 
good  in  the  case  of  England  ? — From  my  own 
experience  I  should  say  it  is  almost  universal ;  I 
have  invariably  made  it  a  practice  to  go  into  that 
question ;  and  I  find  tliat  it  is  generally  the 
case. 

654.  Do  you  consider  that  the  same  rule 
obtains  in  foreign  countries,  where  small  hold- 
ings are  numerous  ?  —Yes.  Although  Mr.  Jenkins 
was  opposed  to  peasant  proprietary,  yet  his  remarks 
as  to  rents  of  small  holdings  in  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium, and  Denmark,  are  very  striking ;  he 
describes  them  as  bein^  "very  high."  With 
regard  to  Friesland,  for  instance  (as  to  which  I 
have  already  quoted  some  figures),  he  states  that 
the  rents  are  simply  "  fabulous."  Taking  Gren- 
ingen,  for  instance,  which  is  one  Province  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  average  was  4/.  2  s,  8rf.  an 
acre  in  1881 ;  in  Guelderland  the  average  was 
21.  4:S.  per  acre ;  in  South  Holland  it  was 
2L  10  s.  to  4/.  per  acre,  and  so  forth.  If  you 
take  Belgium,  the  result  is  still  more  striking ; 
the  rents  north  of  the  Sambre  especially  are 
described  as  "  incredibly  high,"  and  the  small 
holdings  and  farms  are  at  a  higher  rent  and  cost 
more  than  any  other  land.  I  might  also  give 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Henley,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  painstaking  of  the  Assisttint  Commissioners ; 
he  states  that  the  cultivators  in  the  Island  of 
Axholme,  for  instance,  gave  very  high  prices  for 
land  (which  is  the  same  thing  as  rent)  ;  as  much 
as  68  /.  per  acre. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 

655.  To  what  date  does  that  statement  refer  ? 
— That  was  the  value  of  the  land  in  1867. 

Chairman. 

656.  Then  coming  to  the  productiveness  of 
small  holdings,  I  understand  you  think  it  is 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  size  than  that  of 
large  holdings  ? — Yes ;  personally  I  do  not  attach 
very  much  importance  to  single  instances  of  what 
can  be  done  by  small  proprietors,  because  it  de- 
pends so  much  upon  circumstances ;  it  depends 
upon  the  man,  and  upon  his  family  ;  and  you 
can  prove  almost  anything  by  taking  isolated 
cases. 

657.  I  think  your  idea  is  that  upon  these  small 
holdings  the  tenant  is  tempted  to  expend  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  labour,  and  to  make  an  expen- 
diture in  manuring,  and  in  other  ways,  to  obtain 
from  a  small  piece  of  ground  a  larger  proportion 
of  yield  than  a  farmer  can  get  in  a  much  larger 
occupation  ? — Yes ;  no  idea  can  be  formed  unless 
you  nave  lived  among  them,  and  with  them,  as  I 
have  done,  of  what  continual  care  is  given  to  the 
land  if  a  man  possesses  it,  or  has  an  absolute 
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security  in  it ;  it  is  not  a  labour  to  him,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  him  so  far  as  weeding,  manuring,  and 
cultivating  it  are  concerned ;  it  is  perpetually  in 
bis  thoughts. 

658.  i" on  are  dealing  I  think  now  with  small 
leaseholders  as  well  as  small  owners? — Yes,  I 
am. 

659.  In  that  case  the  temptation  of  ownership 
does  not  anse  ? — I  was  brought  up  on  an  estate 
on  which  a  man  never  had  any  fear  of  being 
turned  out,  provided  he  paid  his  rent. 

660.  His  holding  was  almost  equivalent  to 
ownership  in  that  case  ? — Yes,  in  that  case  it 
was.  The  man  had  no  idea  of  >ever  being  dis- 
placed so  long  as  he  paid  his  rent. 

661.  Is  there  any  illustration  which  you  wish 
to  give  upon  this  point  ? — Yes,  with  the  qualifica- 
tion which  I  had  mentioned  as  to  the  value  of 
individual  instances.  I  may  say  I  was  speaking 
a  few  months  ago  to  a  small  owner  in  Wiltshire 
who  was  payin«:  nearly  double  what  a  large 
farmer  near  was  paying,  and  I  mentioned  the 
difference  to  him,  and  I  took  down  his  reply  at 
the  time,  which  was  as  follows :  "  It  is  true  my 
rent  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  large  farms 
around,  and  unless  I  can  make  it  up  by  superior 
yield  I  could  not  succeed  ;'*  and  I  have  no  doubt 
ne  does. 

662.  You  can  refer  us  to  the  cases  of  certain 
estates,  can  you  not,  as  illustrating  the  point  we 
are  now  upon  ? — Yes,  there  is  the  case  of  the 
estate  brought  before  the  Royal  Commission  in 
1882  by  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  the  case  of  Pen- 
trasse  Moor  Estate  in  Cornwall.  This  estate 
was  500  acres,  and  to  use  Sir  Thomas  Acland'8 
words,  "  Within  the  memory  of  man  it  was  worth 
little  or  nothing  for  agriculture."  It  is  now  (1882) 
occupied  by  some  50  cultivating  leaseholders, 
that  is  50  families.  They  or  their  predecessors 
enclosed  the  land,  brought  it  into  cultivation, 
and  built  their  houses. 

663.  Will  you  give  the  proportion  of  stock 
held  on  this  land  as  compared  with  the  stock  in 
the  county  of  Cornwall,  and  in  the  Truro 
Union? — In  1882  the  proportion  of  stock  for 
100  acres  was  as  follows :  for  horses,  the  pro- 
portion in  all  Cornwall  was  5*72  per  100  acres ; 
the  Truro  Union  it  was  5*09 ;  and  on  the  Pen- 
trasse  Moor  Estate  6*8 ;  for  cattle,  cows,  and 
heifers,  in  Cornwall,  the  proportion  was  10*00; 
in  Truro  Union  the  proportion  was  8*89,  and  on 
the  Pentrasse  Moor  Estate  36-36.  If  we  take 
other  cattle,  the  proportion  for  all  Cornwall  wa» 
19-68  ;  in  the  Truro  Union  it  was  21-33,  and  on 
the  Pentrasse  Moor  Estate  35*61.  Then  coming 
to  pigs,  the  proportion  for  all  Cornwall  per  100 
acres  was  11*14  ;  for  the  Truro  Union  7*37,  and 
for  the  Pentrasse  Estate  40*9.  It  is  right  to  state 
that  with  regard  to  sheep  on  the  Pentrasse  Estate 
they  have  none,  while  in  other  parts  of  the 
county  they  have  a  considerable  number;  but 
if  you  reckon  the  proportion  of  sheep  to  cattle, 
whether  you  put  it  as  some  put  it,  at  five, 
or  as  others  at  eight,  or  as  others  at  10  sheep  to 
one  beast,  you  will  still  find  the  proportion  of 
stock  on  this  estate  exceeds  by  a  long  way  the 
average  throughout  the  county  or  in  the  union. 

664.  In  these  small  holdings  the  people  utilize 
the  land  in  every  possible  way,  do  they  not?— 
Yes. 

666.  Would 
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Mr.  HaUey  Stewart. 

665.  Would  it  not  increase  the  value  of  the 
comparison  you  have  given  us  to  state  the  number 
of  sheep  for  the  county  and  for  the  Union  ? — 
Yes.  The  proportion  of  sheep  per  100  acres  for 
all  Cornwall  was  77*38 ;  in  Truro  Union  it  was 
84*52,  and  on  the  Pentrasse  Moor  Estate  there 
were  none  mentioned.  Then,  of  course,  I  might 
add  to  that  again  that  there  are  a  large  number 
of  poultry  and  such  like  which  are  not  returned 
in  the  figures  I  have  quoted. 

Chairman. 

666.  In  this  connection  I  think  we  come  to 
the  returns  which  you  put  in  on  the  last  occasion 
when  you  gave  evidence? — Yes.  If  another 
individual  typical  case  is  wanted,  I  can  refer  to 
another.  I  put  in  a  table  last  time  showing  the 
proportion  of  stock  on  small  and  large  holdmgs. 

667.  You  put  in  a  table  and  explained  it ;  do 
you  wish  to  add  anything  to  that  explanation  ? — 
I  would  like  to  make  this  comment  upon  the 
returns  that  I  put  in.  So  far  as  I  can  see  there 
is  no  answer  to  them  as  proving  that  the  produc- 
tion of  stock  18  much  larger  on  small  holdings 
than  it  is  on  large  ones.  If  the  same  propor- 
tion of  stock  were  produced  on  holdings  of 
100  acres  to  300  acres  as  is  produced  on  holdings 
of  one  acre  to  100  acres,  there  should  be  as 
follows:— Horses,  725,757  5  whereas  there  are 
only  581,198,  a  balance  against  the  larger  hold- 
ings of  144,559  horses.  If  we  take  cows  and 
otEer  cattle  there  should  be  3.778,034  ;  whereas 
there  are  only  2,671,021  ;  showing  a  balance  in 
favour  of  the  smaller  holdings  of  1,107,013  cows 
and  other  cattle.  If  we  take  sheep  and  lambs 
there  should  be  11,122,848,  whereas  there  are 
only  9,498,367;  showing  a  balance  in  favour  of 
the  smalt  holdings  of  1,624,481  sheep  and  lambs. 
If  we  take  pigs  there  should  be  1,673,662; 
whereas  there  are  only  808,230 ;  showing  a 
balance  in  favour  of  the  small  holdings  of 
865,432  pigs. 

668.  According  to  your  calculation  there  is  an 
immense  additional  productiveness  in  the  small 
holdings  per  acre  than  in  the  large  holdings  ? — 
Yes ;  since  I  was  last  before  the  Committee  I 
have  extended  that  calculation,  and  as  it  has  been 
an  enormous  amount  of  labour  perhaps  I  might  be 
allowed  to  give  it ;  it  states  the  result  in  a  more 
simple  form.  I  have  taken  the  whole  of  the  land 
from  one  acre  to  100  acres,  and  from  100  acres  up ; 
that  is  to  say,  I  have  divided  the  land  into  1 00  acres 
downwards,  and  100  acres  upwards,  and  the  result 
is  quite  as  striking  as  the  results  I  have -civen, 
showing  that  on  the  farms  of  100  acres  down- 
wards there  is  acre  for  acre  a  very  much  larger 
production  of  stock  of  all  kinds.  I  can  give  the 
figures  if  the  Committee  wish.  If  you  take 
100  acres  downwards  there  are  9,617,551  acres 
of  land,  and  if  you  take  100  acres  upwards  there 
are  22,925,506  acres  of  land.  Now  if  the  larger 
holdings  were  stocked  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  smaller,  the  figures  for  holdings  of  100  acres 
and  upwards  would  be  thus :  Horses,  1,218,381, 
while  in  fact  there  are  only  895,214,  making  the 
balance  in  favour  of  small  holdings,  as  regards 
horses,  323,167.  If  we  take  cows  and  other 
cattle  there  should  be  6,342,459,  whereas  there 
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are  but  3,898,925,  giving  a  balance  in  favour  of 
small  holdings  of  2,443,534  cows  and  other  cattle. 
If  we  take  sheep  and  lambs  there  should  be 
18,850,073,  whereas  there  are  18,460,262,  showing 
a  small  balance  in  favour  of  small  holdings  of 
389,811  even  as  regards  sheep.  If  we  take  pigs 
the  number  should  be  2,809,698,  whereas  there 
are  but  1,191,856,  showing  a  balance  in  favour 
of  small  holding  of  1,617,842  pigs.  That  shows 
the  result  as  regards  stock  dividing  the  whole 
cultivated  land  into  holdings  of  100  acres  upwards 
and  100  acres  downwards. 

669.  Do  you  consider  that  the  same  rule  would 
obtain  with  regard  to  other  produce  ? — I  think 
with  regard  to  other  produce  the  balance  is  alto- 
gether m  favour  of  small  holdings,  I  mean  such 
produce  as  poultry,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  such 
things,  of  which  we  have  no  return,  but  which 
certainly  are  produced  in  a  larger  proportion  on 
smaller  holdings  than  on  the  larger  ones  ;  and  if 
that  be  the  case  it  makes  my  contention  very 
much  stronger,  as  showing  that  the  total  produc- 
tion of  the  smaller  holdings  is  very  much  larger 
than  that  of  the  larger  holdings. 

670.  It  might  be  said,  however,  that  there  is 
more  corn  produced  in  the  larger  holdings,  might 
it  not? — Yes,  that  might  be  said;  but  I  put  in  a. 
table  on  the  last  occasion  I  was  before  the  Com- 
mittee, showing  the  size  of  holdings  in  two  corn- 
growing  counties,  Lincoln  and  Norfolk,  and  in 
two  mixed  counties,  Somerset  and  Devon. 

671.  The  general  result  of  that  table  was  to 
show,  was  it  not,  that  small  holdings  were  fairly 
distributed  in  corn-growing  counties  ? — Yes.  If 
any  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  that,  it  is  that 
even  with  regard  to  corn  small  holdings  are  as 
productive  or  even  more  productive  than  larger 
ones.  I  may  take  Norfolk,  for  instance,  as  the 
honourable  Member  representing  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  that  county  is  here.  These  figures  show" 
that  out  of  13,991  holdings  in  the  county  there 
are  9,772  of  between  1  and  50  acres,  and  11,157 
of  between  1  and  100  acres ;  so  that  the  argu- 
ment that  there  is  so  much  more  corn  grown  on 
large  farms  than  on  smaller  ones  will  not  explain 
the  difierence  in  the  tables  I  have  been  quoting* 

672.  Is  there  anything  more  that  you  wish  to 
say  about  these  tables? — I  rright  emphasize  a 
little  the  fact,  that  if  we  take  the  number  of  per- 
sons and  families  who  have  charge  of  these  hold- 
ings it  will  be  readily  seen  what  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  personal  care  and  attention  is  given  to 
small  holdings.  For  instance,  if  we  take  farms 
of  from  1  to  100  acres,  the  total  acreage  of  which 
is  9,617,551,  we  have  433,406  persons  or  families 
managing  them ;  Avhereas,  if  we  take  farms  of 
from  100  acres  and  upwards,  of  which  the  acre- 
age is  no  less  than  22,929,506,  we  have  only 
98,937  persons  or  families  in  charge  of  or  occu- 

ying  them ;  so  that  we  have  presumably  a  much 
arger  amount  of  personal  attention  given  to  the 
smaller  farms  than  to  the  larger  ones. 


Is 


Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 

673.  In  the  last  figure  you  cave  of  98,937 
persons,  do  you  include  the  agricultural  labourers 
on  the  farm? — No;  I  include  simply  the  occu- 
piers, the  tenants  and  owners,  in  both  cases. 

o  3  674.  You 
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674.  You  bftve  some  otlier  sufrations,  I 
thiak^  to  make  witk  regard  to  le^sfautioH;  you 
consider,  I  believet  that  the  existing  law  is  on- 
favourable  to  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
Nnall  holdings  ? — Yes  ;  I  do.  I  have  no  desire 
to  fi:o  into  the  question  of  entail  fmd  settlement, 
which,  of  course,  k  is  eoatended,  and  I  think 
riehtly  contended,  are  great  barriers  to  the  dis- 
tnbution  of  land  ;  but  there  is  one  reform  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  any  spontaneoue  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  small  holdings,  and  that 
is  an  improved  system  of  registration  and  of 
transfer,  of  buying  and  selling  the  land,  so  that 
it  may  be  made  less  costly  and  more  expe- 
ditious. 

675.  I  think  that  everybody  admits  that  an 
improvement  is  desirable;  have  you  any  sug- 
gestion to  make  as  to  the  form  which  it  should 
take? — I  received  some  years  ago  a  pamphlet 
from  Sir  Robert  Torrens,  setting  fcrth  the  system 
which  has  obtained  in  Australia  tor  so  many  years. 
1  have  condensed  the  information  given  in  thai 
pamphlet  if  the  Committee  wish  to  have  the  in- 
formation. 

676.  Perhaps  you  will  state  what  the  main 
features  of  the  system  are  ? — The  principle  of  the 
system  is  that  an  estate  shall  pass  not  by  the 
execution  of  any  deed,  but  by  entry  in  the 
register.  Contracts  are  previously  drawn  between 
the  parties,  and  authority  given  to  the  registrar 
to  make  the  necessary  entry  in  the  register  book. 
All  titles  previously  to  their  being  put  upon  the 
register  shall  be  examined  by  efficient  officers, 
soucitors  who  are  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
The  apdiication  for  registration  is  then  published 
in  the  *K3azette  "  and  other  papers,  so  as  to  call  upon 
anyone  to  show  cause  why  the  person  about  to  be 
registered  ^onld  not  be  recognised  as  the  inde- 
feasible owner  of  the  estate.  The  indefeasibiKty 
is  necessary;  witiiout  it  cannot  cut  off  the 
retrospect,  and  the  retrospective  character  of  the 
tide  is  the  root  and  source  of  the  confusion, 
^fficulty^  doubt,  cost,  and  waste  of  time  under 
the  old  system.  The  principle  is  central  or 
metropolitan,  as  opposed  to  district  registration, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  enormous  staff  which  Lord 
Cainu  has  pointed  ont  would  be  necessary  under 
a  district  system  of  conveyancing  by  registration 
of  title.  In  the  event  of  no  adverse  claim  being 
entered,  a  certificate  of  title  is  made  out  in  dupli- 
cate ;  one  bound  up  in  the  register  book,  and  the 
other  given  to  the  owner  of  the  land.  Each  cer- 
tificate of  title  has  endorsed  upon  it  by  the 
registrar  a  memorandum  of  every  dealing  with 
the  land,  so  that  a  mortgagee  or  transferee  can 
see  exactly  how  the  property  stands.  This  simple 
arrangement  does  away  with  the  cost  of  abstract 
of  title  and  search,  and  shortens  the  time  which 
is  necessary  to  complete  the  operation.  When  a 
transfer  takes  place  the  parties  a{)pear  before  the 
registrar  or  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  prove  their 
identity.  The  owner  lodges  his  certificate  of 
title  with  the  registrar  and  receives  a  fresh  certi- 
ficate cleared  of  all  that  has  ceased  to  affect  the 
title,  such  as  a  jointure,  if  the  person  is  dead, 
mortgages  that  have  been  released,  &c.,  &c.  In 
case  only  part  of  the  land  is  sold,  then  the  fresh 
certificate  of  title  for  the  part  transferred  contains 

Eartkmlanrs  by  the  registrar ;  or,  the  owner  can 
ave  a  fresh  certificate  of  title  for  the  balance  of 


Ch&itwuoi    cionlmtt6BL 

land  diat  iisflaaifis  to  fant  unsold.  Take  the  c»e 
of  noortgage  as  aa  example.  Instead  of  tbe 
difficult  and  expensive  process  adeptod  ia 
England,  a  sioipW  form  is  used  as  fbllowt: 
*^In  oonsidemtioB  of  the  sura  of  so-aad-ao 
reeenred  from  A«B.,  I  hereby  mortaage  to 
him  all  my  estates  and  intarasts  in  &e  huni 
registeted  in  Vcdwne  No."  so-said*so,  ^fiolio'^ 
so^md-ao,  *^  of  the  register.'*  The  map  is 
the  register  office  sets  fordi  all  the  details  of 
the  parcels  of  land  referred  to.  In  less  than  h^- 
an-hour  this  can  be  done,  the  mortgagor  being 
supplied  with  a  certificate  of  title,  but  marked  in 
rea  ink  with  the  statement  that  it  had  been  awrt- 
oaged  for  ike  trnm  of  10,000  L  (supposing  iimt  to 
be  tbe  amouot  it  was  nM>r^agea  for),  and  the 
mortgagee  having  a  certificate  of  mortgage  cer* 
tifying  that  the  land  was  charged  with  that  som. 
The  expense  of  muAi  a  transaetion  of  mortgage 
as  described  would  be  10«.  There  is  no  necessity 
to  employ  a  soficitor.  If  secrecy  is  desired,  die 
parties  can  reouire  that  no  one  can  look  at  the 
title  of  the  lana  without  their  written  permission. 
Without  this  requirement  of  secrecy  an  index  is 
kept  by  which  anyone  can  examine  the  title 
upon  payment  of  half-a-crown.  There  is  an 
assurance  charge  of  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound 
made  upon  all  land  upon  first  placing  it  upon  the 
register,  but  not  after,  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
against  loss,  errors,  or  fraud.  But  there  have 
been  (that  was  up  to  a  few  years  ago)  above  half- 
a-million  different  dealings  and  scarcely  a  single 
case  of  loss  by  fraud  or  any  other  way  has 
occurred,  so  that  the  insurance  fund  has  gone  on 
increasing  until  now  it  is  very  large.  Should  it 
be  that  an  error  or  omission  is  found,  such  a  case 
would  have  to  go  before  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  for  an  amendment  to  be  allowed.  In  no 
case  is  the  land  restored,  but  a  money  value  or 
compensation  for  the  error  or  omission  is  aflowed. 
Out  of  the  whole  number  of  oases  there  have 
been  only  one  or  two  errors  committed,  amount- 
ing to  less  than  1,000/.,  which  was  paid  out  of 
the  insurance  fund  referred  to.  There  is  a 
Statute  of  Limitations,  about  seven  years. 

677.  How  long  has  that  system  been  at  work? 
The  system  had  been  at  work  up  to  1883,  the 
date  at  which  I  received  that  pamphlet,  for  22 
years  in  South  Australia ;  about  20  years  is 
Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and  Tasmania; 
10  years  in  New  2iealand  ;  and  five  or  six  year* 
in  British  Columbia 

Mr.  Halky  Stewart. 

678.  Does  it  obtain  in  Victoria?— I  do  aot 
find  any  reference  to  Victoria. 

Chairman. 

679.  Do  you  think  that  this  system  would  be 
applicable  to  this  countiy?— Sir  Robert  Torrenn 
states  that  it  could  be  put  in  force  much  more 
easily  in  England  on  account  of  the  parish  bounds 
and  hedgerows,  and  landmarks  which  would  mark 
the  boundaries  and  which  do  not  ei(ist  in  these 
new  countries  where  it  is  in  force. 

680.  In  your  previous  evidence  you  told  us  a 
good  deal  as  to  ^e  effect  of  inelosares  in  deiag 
away  with  small  occupying  owners  and  tenante  f 
— Yes,  I  gave  evidence  to  show  that  inclwures 
were  one  of  the  main  causes  by  which  the  small 
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cultiTators  had  been  extinguished  and  practically 
put  out  of  existence ;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
inclo8ure»  were  encouraged  by  the  L^slature 
up  to  a  very  recent  time,  and  I  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  admitting  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  pubfic  good  in  the  improYement  of  agricul- 
ture and  in  securing  an  increased  yield  of  food^ 
those  inclosures  haye  been  of  enormous  advan- 
taee^  and  have  been  ihe  cause  of  improyed  agri- 
ciutwe  in  eyery  direction. 

6^1.  Your  contention  is  that,  with  all  these 
advantages,  there  was  a  corresponding  evil  which 
in  the  first  instance  was  iraorea  ?— Yes;  in  which 
one  class  sufiered,  and  their  representatives  and 
descendants  continue  to  suffer  to  the  present 
time. 

682.  I  think  you  have  told  us  that  the  effect 
has  been  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  cultivating 
owners,  or  persons  capable  oi  oecoming  cultiva- 
ting owners  ? — Yes. 

683.  Since  1845,  when  the  General  Inclosure 
Act  was  passed,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
*^  regulation  '*  in  dealing  with  fresh  inclosures,  has 
there  not?— Yes. 

684.  But  I  think,  iu  your  opinion,  the  Com- 
missioners have  taken  rather  a  narrow  view  of 
their  powers  in  this  respect  ? — Yes  j  in  certain 
cases  where  they  have  "regulated"  common 
land,  and  not  inclosed  it,  they  have  taken  a 
narrow  view  as  to  the  class  which  had  rights  of 
common  on  the  land.  I  may  quote,  as  an  in- 
stance, Ashdown  Forest,  which  has  recently  been 
T^ulated,  where  tbe  Land  Commissioners^  who 
are  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  have  decided 
that  only  **  commoners  "  and  "  certain  tenants  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor,"  have  rights  over  the 
forest,  whereas  a  large  number  of  cottage  farmers 
and  mien  who,  by  prescription,  suppose  they  have 
a  right,  and  who  have  had  rights  for  many  years, 
it  appears  are  legally  shut  out  by  the  scheme  of 
the  JLand  Commissioners  from  any  participation 
in  the  rights  of  the  common.  1  believe  they 
have  arranged  the  matter  in  this  case  by  giving 
those  cottagers  and  others  certain  licenses  to 
continue  to  enjoy  what  they  have  enjoyed  for  so 
many  years. 

685.  Speaking  generally,  your  view  is  that  the 
General  Inclosure  Acts  are  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect the  small  holders  ? — I  am  decidedly  of  that 
opinion,  and  I  believe  that  no  general  Inclosure 
Act  can  protect  the  public. 

686.  Have  you  any  su^^estion  to  make  for  the 
protectioii  of  these  small  holders  and  owners  ? — 
Yes ;  I  would  suggest  that  the  local  authorities 
in  each  county  should  be  empowered  to  acquire 
all  waste  lands  and  common  lands  in  which 
conunoners  have  rights ;  that  it  should  no  longer 
be  permitted  for  any  lord  of  a  manor  to  acquire 
those  oonmoners'  rights  by  purchase,  consent,  or 
in  any  other  way,  on  the  ground  that  the  com- 
moners' rights  belong  to  his  successors  as  well  as 
to  himself;  and  tiiat  the  manorial  rights  should 
be  acquired  by  the  local  authority  in  each  county, 
and  that  the  lord  should  be  dealt  with  either  by  a 
money  payment  or  by  putting  aside  a  portion  of 
Ua  manor,  according  to  the  value  of  tiie  ri^ts 
which  he  now  possesses. 

0.69. 


Mr.  Tkomas  Eliu. 

687.  Would  you  include  lands  where  the 
Crown  b  the  lord  of  the  manor?— No;  I  am 
speaking  of  a  private  owner,  an  ordinary  lord  of 
tne  manor.  Instead  of  being  allowed  to  buy  out 
a  commoner,  or  to  get  him  out  by  consent^  I 
would  suggest  that  a  commoner  should  be  no 
longer  allowed  to  sell  his  rights  or  dispose  of 
them  except  to  the  local  authority. 

Chairman. 

688.  Tou  would  make  the  local  authority  the 
only  person  who  was  competent  to  purchase  those 
rights  ?-  -Yes ;  then  the  sale  might  be  permissive, 
but  if  the  lord  of  the  manor  found  that  he  could 
deal  with  no  one  else,  the  chances  are  he  would 
deal  with  the  local  authority. 

689.  Supposing  the  local  authority  obtains 
these  lands,  would  you  restrict  them  as  to  the 
use  which  they  could  make  of  them  ? — The  local 
authority  should  in  that  case  use  them  for  the 
creation  of  small  holdings,  and  they  should  not 
sell  them  out  and  out,  but  should  sell  them  on 
the  principle  which  I  have  described  under  my 
Bill.  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  small  farms  would 
be  readily  taken  up  without  any  risk  to  the 
local  authority,  especially  if  there  were  rights  of 
common  belonging  to  them. 

690.  I  understand  that  you  would  give  them 
permissive  powers  to  do  this  ? — Yes,  you  could 
not  very  well  give  them  compiJsory  powers-  I 
should  have  no  objection,  personally,  to  compul- 
sory powers  being  given,  but  I  am  looking  to 
what  is  practicable. 

Mr.  Chaplin. 

691.  In  the  case  of  local  authorities  selling 
some  portion  of  this  land  that  they  acquire  to 
small  holders,  will  the  small  holders  in  your 
view  be  justified  in  re-selling  the  land  them- 
selves ? — Certainly,  to  cultivating  owners ;  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  sell  to  any  but  culti- 
vating owners. 

Chcnrman. 

692.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any 
large  quantity  of  waste  lands  applicable  in  this 
way  ? — There  are  common  lands  and  waste  lands. 
In  the  Report  of  1797  on  Waste  Lands,  and 
again  in  the  Bepoi  t  of  the  Emigration  Commis- 
sion of  1827,  and  in  the  evidence  given  by  the 
Tithe  Commissioners  of  that  day  Q.  think  Mr. 
Jones  and  Mr.  Blain)  before  the  Committee  ot 
1844,  it  is  shown  that  there  were  in  their 
opinion  wastes  capable  of  improvement  to  the 
extent  of  about  4,000,000  acres  in  England  and 
Wales ;  and  that  is  confirmed  by  evidence  given 
on  subsequent  Commissions.  Of  course  that 
amount  would  be  somewhat  modified,  but  not 
greatly,  at  the  present  day. 

693.  Have  you  any  fcrther  recommendation 
to  make  with  regard  to  inclosures? — Yes,  the 
pretext  for  inclosures  has  always  been  to  increase 
the  food  supply,  and  to  get  the  land  into  cultiva- 
tion generally;  and  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of 
Parliament  to  see  that  the  inclosures  which  have 
been  made  have  been  put  to  that  purpose.  I 
think  it  will  be  found  mat  a  very  large  amount 
of  land  has  been  inclosed  under  that  pretext,  but 
not  put  to  that  purpose,  aad  if  it  is  found  that 
such  is  the  case,  then  I  think  that  Pariiament 
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has  a  right  to  insist  upon  its  cultivation,  or  that 
power  may  be  given  to  local  authorities  to  take 
that  land  at  a  valuation,  as  it  is  in  the  condition 
in  which  it  stands. 

694.  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  pay  the 
local  authority  to  reclaim  these  waste  lands  ? — I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  would.  We  have  not 
sufficient  information  about  the  waste  lands,  and 
I  would  strongly  recommend,  as  a  most  important 
step  to  be  taken,  that  there  should  be,  by^  a 
Special  Commission,  or  by  the  Land  Commis- 
sioners, a  general  survey  made  of  all  these  lands 
throughout  the  country,  so  that  we  might  have  a 
knowledge  as  to  the  quantity,  quality,  and  situa- 
tion or  such  land,  and  a  report  as  to  whether  it 
could  be  put  into  cultivation  or  should  be  retained 
for  the  public  use  in  some  other  way. 

Mr.  Llewellyn, 

695.  When  you  speak  of  waste  lands,  to  what 
sort  of  waste  lands  are  you  now  referring? — ^I 
am  using  the  technical  term  ''  wastes  "  as  applied 
to  manors ;  I  do  not  mean  waste  land  in  the  sense 
of  useless  land,  but  I  mean  the  land  of  the  manor 
outside  what  I  may  call  the  homestead  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor.  A  manor  used  to  be  divided  into 
the  lord's  demesne  and  the  waste,  that  is  the  part 
outlying  the  demesne  of  the  lord,  which  was 
mainlv  occupied  by  commoners,  much  of  it  being 
occupied  on  the  old  open  field  system. 

696.  In  what  counties  do  you  find  waste  lands 
of  that  description? — Unfortunately  we  do  not 
know  that  exactly.  What  we  should  like  to  find 
out  exactly  is  how  much  there  is  left  of  that 
waste  laud. 

Mr.  Chaplin. 

697.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  land  you 
are  speakin^^:  of ;  is  it  land  in  cultivation  or  land 
out  of  cultivation  ? — I  mean  all  lands  in  which 
there  are  common  rights,  land  which  might  be 
possibly  brought  under  cultivation.  For  instance, 
not  to  speak  of  small  portions,  there  are  above 
63,000  acres  in  the  New  Forest,  and  if  an  inquiry 
was  made  we  might  get  a  report  that  some  por- 
tion of  that  might  with  advantage,  and  without 
interfering  with  the  Forest,  be  put  into  cultiva- 
tion. 

Mr.  Llewellyn, 

698.  Would  that  be  chiefly  mountain  land  ? — 
No,  I  am  speaking  of  land  generally  out  of  culti- 
vation. Taking  the  Forest  of  Dean,  for  instance, 
there  are  22,000  acres,  of  which  a  certain 
portion  might,  with  advantage,  be  cultivated; 
and  then  it  we  take  Dartmoor  there  are  100 
square  miles  of  country  there  where  there  have 
been  portions  inclosed  affording  good  livings  to 
small  nolders,  and  where  a  considerable  amount 
more  might  be  inclosed  ;  and  to  what  extent 
there  are  smaller  portions  of  such  land 
throughout  the  country  we  need  a  report  or  sur- 
vey to  tell  us. 

Mr.  Chaplin, 

699.  As  I  understand,  you  are  speaking  only 
of  land  where  common  rights  still  exist,  and 
where   they   have   not    been   extinguished? — I 
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would  include  all  lands  that  are  not  under  culti- 
vation. 

700.  Would  you  include  hills  ? — Yes ;  I  men- 
tioned Dartmoor  as  an  example. 

701.  Would  you  include  down  land?— Yes. 
The  subject  is  so  much  in  the  dark,  and  we  are 
so  much  in  want  of  information  as  to  the  situation 
of  such  land,  and  the  extent  of  it  in  difierent 
localities,  and  as  to  the  nature  of  the  land, 
whether  it  is  common  land  or  waste  land,  or 
whether  it  is  cultivable  or  not,  that  we  want  a 
Commission  to  survey  the  country  (and  it  would 
not  be  a  difficult  thing  to  do),  and  to  give  us  a 
report  on  the  whole  question. 

702.  Do  you  mean  a  report  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  its  paying  to  reclaim  the  land,  for  in- 
stance, or  merely  as  to  the  existence  of  such 
land? — Such  a  Commission,  I  take  it,  would 
report  as  to  whether  the  lands  were  cultivable  or 
not,  and  report  generally  upon  the  whole  sub- 
ject, about  which  we  are  now  somewhat  in  the 
dark. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

703.  Do  I  understand  that  you  want  to  inclose 
and  cultivate  these  lands  ? — I  should  propose  that 
suitable  portions  of  such  land  should  be  acquired 
by  the  local  authority,  and  divided  into  small 
holdings  tor  the  purposes  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. 

Chairman. 

704.  I  think  your  view  is  that  these  small 
holdings  should  be  provided  first,  by  the  local 
authority,  who  would  have  powers  under  your 
Bill  to  buy  any  land  for  that  object ;  and, 
secondly,  by  giving  to  this  same  local  authority 
additional  permissive  powers  for  the  purchase  of 
the  manorial  rights  where  the  lands  at  present 
subject  to  those  rights  would  be  suitable  for  the 
creation  of  small  holdings  ? — Yes.  I  may  take 
as  an  instance  the  Forest  of  Exmoor,  where  the 
late  Mr.  Knight  reclaimed  and  cultivated  many 
thousands  of  acres,  and,  according  to  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission,  that  is  one  of  the  spots 
in  which  agricultural  depression  did  not  exist 
Mr.  Knight  had  farms  there  of  all  sizes,  and 
although  the  ground  is  very  elevated,  being  some 
hundreds  of  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  yet 
the  lands  have  been  successfully  farmed.  Pro- 
bably it  might  be  found  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  land  on  Exmoor  Forest  and  other  places  that 
would  be  suitable,  or  might  be  made  suitable,  by 
planting,  and  so  forth,  for  the  purpose  of  small 
noldings. 

705.  Your  idea  is  that  provision  should  be 
made  in  the  two  ways  which  I  have  described : 
first,  by  the  ordinary  powers  of  purchasing  ordi- 
nary lands ;  and,  secondly,  by  special  powers  of 
purchasing  lands  subject  to  manorial  rigbte 
where  the  land  was  suitable  for  small  holdings; 
now,  is  there  any  other  source  of  supply  fiSiu 
which  you  think  that  small  holdings  should  be 
obtained  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  is  in  the  case  of 
land  which  is  held  more  or  less  under  the  control 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners.  It  seems  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  allow 
and  even  to  encourage  the  trustees  in  various 
parts  of  the  countrv  to  sell  their  lands.  I  find 
that  according  to  the  35th  Report  of  the  Charily 
Commissioners,  "  a  total  number  of  7,072  orders 
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has  been  made  since  1853  for  authorising  "  sales 
of  real  property,  "  and  the  total  amount  of  the 
purchase  money  realised  by  sales  effected  under 
this  authority  is  6,394,251/.;"  and  the  Com- 
missioners have  sold  real  property  during  the 
last  ten  yeara  (that  is  from  1878  to  1887  inclu- 
sive) amounting  in  value  to  2,345,662  /.  Now  I 
think  that  this  policy  of  alienating  land  which  is 
more  or  less  under  public  control  and  turning  it 
into  private  ownership,  as  this  process  has  done, 
is  as  bad  a  policy  as  can  be. 

706.  What  recommendation  would  you  make 
with  regard  to  these  lands  which  are  at  present 
unsold  ? — I  would  recommend  that  the  trustees 
should  be  permitted  to  sell  no  lands  held  in  trust 
for  the  i>eople  for  various  purposes,  except  to  the 
local  authorities,  and  that  they  should  be  en- 
couraged (as  indeed  they  have  been  under  the 
Act  ot  1887  partly),  to  sell  those  lands  to  the 
local  authorities. 

707.  You  would  make  the  local  authorities  in 
effect  th.e  sole  purchasers  of  these  lands,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  manorial  rights  to  which  you 
have  already  referred  ? — Yes. 

708.  Now  has  there  not  been  some  legislation 
which  does  restrict  the  power  of  sale  of  the 
Charity  (Commissioners  with  regard  to  allot- 
ments?— The  Allotments  Act  of  1887  (which  is 
very  valuable  as  a  recognition  of  sound  policy) 
allows  trustees  of  charity  laud  to  sell  those  lands, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  to  the  local  authorities  for 
the  purpose  of  allotments. 

709.  That  is  a  purely  permissive  provision  on 
both  sides,  is  it  not  ? — 1  es. 

710.  But  does  not  that  Act  compel  trustees 
under  certain  circumstances  to  let  their  lands  for 
allotments  ? — The  Act  of  1882  is  compulsory  for 
that  purpose  as  regards  all  lands  except  those 
for  educational  apprenticeship  or  ecclesiastical 
purposes. 

711.  Therefore  it  does  to  some  extent  afford 
a  precedent  for  what  you  are  now  suggesting, 
that  is  to  say.  Parliament  in  that  case  has 
already,  so  far  as  it  could,  decided  that  certain 
lands,  namely,  lands  held  for  doles  should  be 
made  applicable  ibr  the  purpose  of  providing 
allotments  ? — Ye?. 

712.  Now  you  go  a  step  further  and  suggest 
that  lands  held  for  other  charitable  purposes 
should  be  made  applicable  for  small  holdings  ? — 
Yes. 

713.  And  you  propose  to  secure  that  by 
requiring  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  authorise 
sales  only  to  local  authorities  ? — Yes. 

714.  Then  I  assume  if  a  local  authority  bought 
such  land  you  would  require  them  to  use  the 
land  for  the  purpose  of  small  holdings  ? — That  is 
so.  I  may  say  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  feel- 
ing in  the  localities  where  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners  have  sold  their  land  against  such  action 
on  the  part  of  men  who  have  regarded  their 
lands  as  charity  lands,  and  who,  when  they  see 
their  lands  sold,  although  they  may  get  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale,  feel  it  to  be  a  bad  policy.  I 
have  a  letter  from  a  solicitor  in  Devonshire,  who 
takes  a  great  interest  in  this  question  of  small 
holdings,  and  he  states,  *^  All  our  charity  lands 
in  this  parish  are  sold.  The  proceeds  are  in  the 
funds  at  Three  Per  Cent,  (this  was  some 
months  ago).     "  Could  not  power  be  given  to  re- 
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purchase  with  the  money  lands  for  this  pur* 
pose  " ;  that  is,  for  the  purpose  of  small  hold- 
ings. 

715.  ]  think  you  have  something  to  tell  the 
Committee  about  Crown  lands  as  a  source  from 
which  a  supply  of  land  might  be  found  for  small 
holdings? — I  should  like  to  apply  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  I  have  been  advocating,  to  the  Crown 
lands.  There  are  70,000  acres  of  agricultural  land 
held  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woc^s  and  Forests; 
and  according  to  the  last  Report,  that  of  1888, 
there  are  between  2,000  and  3,000  acres  in  hand 
unlet.  I  think  those  lands  should  be  offered  to 
the  local  authorities,  and  that  special  facilities 
should  be  afforded  for  the  local  authorities  to 
acquire  those  landsata  valuation,  especially  those 
that  are  unlet,  or  as  they  become  unlet,  or  as  the 
leases  fall  in ;  and  that,  if  necessary,  compulsory 
powers  should  be  given  to  local  authorities  to 
purchase  such  lands  when  required. 

716.  The  process  would  be  exactly  the  same 
as  in  the  other  cases  to  which  you  have  referred? 
—Yes. 

717.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of 
glebe  lands? — The  glebe  lands  are  more  import- 
ant still,  in  respect  that  they  are  very  suitable 
for  the  purpose  we  are  considering,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  evenly  distributed  through- 
out the  country,  and  in  small  quantities  ;  they 
vary  from  5  acres  to  100  acres ;  a  very  large 
proportion  of  them  are  under  the  value  of  50  /. 
per  annum,  and  the  great  majority  under  100  /. 
per  annum. 

Mr.  Ueioellyn^ 

718.  In  fact,  they  are  small  holdings? — But 
they  are  held  by  small  tenants  ;  whereas  my 
contention  is  for  small  cultivation  ownerships. 
I  would  give  the  right  to  the  present  tenant  to 
purchiise  his  holding  upon  the  terms  I  have  been 
naming,  my  object  being  to  turn  occupation  into 
cultivating  ownership,  that  being  so  much  better 
in  my  view  ;  it  does  not  follow  that  the  present 
tenant  should  be  turned  out,  but  that  he  should 
have  the  right  of  purchase  upon  the  terms  I  have 
named  through  the  medium  of  the  local  au- 
thority. 

Chairman. 

719.  What  is  the  area  of  those  glebe  lands? — 
The  total  area  is  659,548  acres,  and  the  gross 
rental  is  908,281  /.  per  annum,  but  they  are  so 
very  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  country 
that  they  would,  more  than  any  other  form  of 

Eublic  lands,  be  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  small 
oldings. 

720.  The  Land  Commissioners  have  power, 
have  they  not,  to  sell  those  lands  now  ? — Yes, 
under  Section  8  of  the  Glebe  Lands  Act  they 
have  power  to  sell,  and  I  have  seen  it  asserted 
that  they  can  sell  for  the  purpose  of  small  hold- 
ings ;  but  on  reading  the  clause  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  power  is  strictly  limited  **  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Allotments  Act  of  1887.**  The  words  are, 
"  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  acquisition 
of  land  by  cottagers,  labourers,  and  others,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Land  Commissioners  ii^ 
giving  their  approval  of  a  sale  under  this  Act, 
either  to  require  as  a  condition  thereof  that  the 
land  or  some  part  thereof  shall  be  offered  for  sale 
in  small  parcels,  or  to  the  sanitary  authority  of  a 

H  sanitary 
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sanitary  district  for  Ae  parp©83of  the  Allotoieiits 
Act,  1S87,  or  to  eatisfy  theBwelves  that  6«ch 
offer  18  not  practicable  without  diminishing  the 
pricf*  whiefa  can  be  ohtansd  for  the  glebe  knd 
on  a  Bale."  My  Beading  of'  that  is  that  it  is  nar- 
rowed to  the  purposes  cf  the  AUotmeBts  Act  uf 
18679  bat  1  woukl  recommend  that  it  be  extended 
tosoHtH  holilin^  bat  the  sale  eoniined  to  the 
local  authority,  the  primrifJe  being  to  prevent 
any  more  of  tkoae  lands  going  into  the  hands  of 
private  owners. 

Sir  Waker  Foster. 
721.  Is  not  there  a  daiq^er  of  interfering  with 
the  provision  of  allotments  by  donbling  the  call 
upon  those  lands?  This  being  land  under  the  Act 
of  1887,  which  it  is  suggestc^l  should  be  used  £or 
allotments,  and  yon  also  «usg>esting  that  it  sho«ld 
he,  used  for  emaU holdings^  is  not  therem danger  of 
interfering  with  the  labourer's  mllotments  ? — No, 
because  the  a«nount  required  for  allotments  is  so 
small  comparatively,  that  there  would  be  no  difii- 
culty  in  supplying  the  wants  for  allotments  from 
that  and  other  sources. 

Chairman. 

*r22.  Now  I  think  that  you  have  already  told 
lis  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are 
selling  land  for  the  purpose  of  creating  cultiva- 
ting ownerships  ? — Yes. 

723.  But  I  undert^tand  that  someone  will  come 
here  to  repiesent  the  Ecclesiastical  Con.mis- 
sioners,  therefore  we  shall  have  from  him  more 
directly  the  terms  upon  which  that  transaction  is 
going  on  ;  but  if  theie  are  any  general  observa- 
tions that  you  wish  to  make  upon  that  matter, 
the  Committee  will  be  happy  to  hear  them  ?— I 
will  leave  that,  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
aioners ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  sales  have  been  what  mi^ht  be  called 
small  holdings. 

724.  I  think  they  have  sold  out  and  out  to  par- 
ticular individuals? — Yes. 

725.  And  you  object  on  principle  to  the  alien- 
ation of  public  lands?— Yes;  I  have  a  very 
strong  opmion  on  that  point,  that  any  further 
alienation  of  lands,  whether  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  or  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  or  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
should  be  stopped.  „    i    . 

726.  But  you  would  desire  that  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners  should  be  enabled  to  sell 
to  local  authorities,  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
small  holdings,  on  the  principles  which  you  have 

stated ?—  Yea.  ,,   ^     ^  .    . 

72.7.  Are  their  lands  suitable  ? — Yes  ;  their 
lands  are  in  most  counties,  and  there  are  also  in 
many  counties  lands  belonging  to  ihe  colleges  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  others,  and  it  would 
be  very  much  for  the  public  good,  and  those  in- 
stitutions would  not  be  injured,  if  facilities  were 
created  for  handing  over  those  lands  to  the  local 
authorities  for  the  purpose  we  are  considering  ; 
the  expenses  of  management,  generally  costly, 
and  frequently  inefficient,  would  be  saved,  and 
personal  attention  would  be  given  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  every  acre  of  land,  which  cannot  be 
given  now  by  agents  and  solicitors,  who  often  live 
a  long  way  away  from  the  land,  so  that  they 


C«a'ii*fiifl?i'— oontimted. 

cannot  gire  that  attention  to  the  cnltivati  n  rf 
the  land  which  it  requires.  I  might  quote  from 
the  Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr.  Cnlley,  who 
says,  speaking  of  this  class  of  landowners :  "If 
the  labeupers  on  the  estate  of  a  life- renter  are,M 
far  as  their  cottages  are  concerned,  in  a  bad  way, 
the  labourers  on  the  estates  of  collegiate  and 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  all  c<*rporate  bodies 
whose  members  manage  and  divide  the  income 
of  th^  estate,  are  in  a  much  worse;  the  Hfc-reDter 
has  a  conscience,  but  a  corporate  landowner  hns 
none,  and  the  system  of  bencfficial  l^aaes,  to  which 
8on>e  of  them  still  cling,  is  simply  an  abomhiar 
tion.**  Mr.  Chire  Sewell  Read,  in  his  essay  on 
farming  in  Oxfordshire,  says  :  **  It  is  computed 
that  nearly  one  sixth  of  the  iucome  of  the  land  of 
this  county  (Oxfonl),  i.e.,  rent  and  rithes,  be- 
longs to  the  Oxford  Colleges  and  other  reKgiom 
bodies,  and,  Kpeafcing  generally,  is  badly  ma- 
naged." 

728.  Is  there  any  other  means  to  which  you 
would  call  attention  for  the  purpose  of  obtainiag 
land  for  small  holdings  ?— There  is  one  other  ; 
tliat  is  the  tithe  land.  It  would  be  a  question 
for  consideration,  and  one  I  think  that  would  be 
an  advantage,  if  landowners,  and  especially  lifo- 
owners,  might  be  allowed  to  redeem  their  tithes  by 
surrendering  a  portion  of  land  equal  to  the  capital 
value  of  the  tithes  to  be  redeemed.  That  would 
jiut  more  land  forwanl  for  the  purposes  we  are 
considering ;  that  land  could  bo  purchased  by 
the  local  authorities,  and  the  opportunity  would 
be  taken  advantage  of,  in  my  opinion,  by  maiy 
landowners  who  have  perhaps  not  the  money 
to  spare,  but  who  wouW  surrender  knd  will- 
ingly in  place  of  the  money  for  the  pedemptioB 
of  the  titlies- 

729.  1  do  not  know  whether  I  have  omitted 
any  thing  upon  which  yon  wish  to  giY«  evidenee? 
— 1  think  not. 

Sir  George  CampbelL 

730.  I  think  you  said  that  you  divided  tke 
small  holdings  into  two  kinds  :  one  where  ^ey 
were  only  small  farms,  and  the  other  where  tl^ 
were  somewhat  smaller  holdings  cultivated  by 
people  who  follow  other  trades  or  professions. 
What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this,  in  order  to  clear 
the  ground,  do  you  really  think  that  m  the 
preseut  conditions  of  agriculture,  the  fiadhties  of 
communication  and  the  cheapness  of  corn,  a 
tradesman  or  man  having  another  profession  m 
cultivate  with  advantage  a  little  farm  as  di«tiB- 
guighed  fiom  a  garden  or  allotment  with  gra» 
for  a  cow  or  common  for  a  goose,  or  things  ol 
that  kind ;  that  he  can  really  cultivate  a  fann 
with  advantage? -Yes,  I  think  so.  I  knew  a 
case  in  Worcestei^hire,  where  a  man  and  ms 
son  rent  a  quarry,  which  occupies  part  of  their 
time,  and  who  have  10  acres  of  land  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  are  doing  very  well  by  it  W  *ien 
I  last  saw  the  son  I  said,  *'  Suppose  thw  tod 
were  your  own,  what  would  you  do  witb  mr 
His  reply  was,  -  We  should  do  a  f  ood  °J^ 
things  that  we  do  not  do  now ;  meaning  thereof 
how  much  better  they  should  do  with  it.  l^T 
were  paying  4  /.  an  acre  for  that  10  acres  01 
land,  wid  they  were  very  well  content  witH  xi, 
because  it  filled  up  their  time  as  ^™"^^°2j^ 
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7^1.  That  waa  the  csBe  of  a  man  who  had  a 
q«arry;  I  can  quite  iii>der»l3ui<l  that  in  excep- 
tional cases  a  man  of  that  kind  might  cvltiTnte 
land  w^h  advanta^e^  but  what  I  want  to  ask 
you  is  whether  yon  think  there  is  any  large 
dasB  of  tvade«nen^  or  people  having  otber  pro- 
feSfeions,  who  would  cultivate  land  of  that  kiml 
with  adiiuitage  ?—  I  think  a  rery  la/ge  ckse ; 
in  every  village  you  uill  fiiMi  a  man  %iho  wovld 
hm  very  glad  to  have  such  land;  in  a  vitiage 
in  Wilt^ire  I  know  a  man^  a  grocer,  who 
has  seven  or  eight  acres  of  land ;  snch  men 
are  mostly  bos}-  only  one  or  two  days  in  the 
week,  market  days,  and  a  bit  of  land  of  tliis  sort 
18  an  advantage  to  them. 

7:i^^.  Are  not  there  a  good  many  people  who 
in  the  pr^ent  time  of  depression,  of  land  and 
produce  would  be  ^lad  to  give  land  up  rather 
than  take  it  ? — 1  de  not  understand  w  hat  is 
Bueabt  by  depression  of  produce  and  of  land. 
In  my  young  days  we  used  to  sell  a  fowl  for 
1  «•  1  d.j  and  butter  for  about  ScL  a  lb.,  in  fact, 
nearly  everything  of  this  kind  was  Icrs  in  price 
than  now. 

733.  How  do  you  propose  that  a  man  should 
eultiyale  such  a  pi«  ce  of  ground ;  by  spade 
labour? — It  would  entirely  depend  upon  the 
eircuoMtancea  of  the  man  and  has  family. 

734.  But  do  you  think  if  you  go  beyond  mere 
gardening,  that  a  man  can  cultivate  aarieultuial 
produce  properly  by  spade  labour  ? — Certamly  ; 
I  think  that  spade  labour  is  very  much  more 
valuable  than  any  other  form  of  cultivation ;  so 
far,  of  course,  as  it  is  possible. 

735.  What  produce  would  a  man  raise  by 
spade  labour? — Almost  anything.  I  know  a 
man  who  has  got  four  acres  of  land  and  he 
luvariably  lays  down  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
it  in  wheat,  on  the  ground  that  he  likes  to 
grow  it  and  eat  it;  but  I  would  leave  that 
^itirely  to  the  small  holdera. 

736.  But  I  want  to  know,  supposing  a  man 
has  six,  eight,  cr  10  acres,  what  wouM  he 
grow? — A  man  with  eight  or  10  acres  would 
grow  a  variety  of  things ;  he  would  grow  vege- 
tables. 

737.  But  that  would  be  gaiden  cultivation  ;  I 
want  something  that  is  not  garden  cultivation  ?— 
He  would  keep  pigs  and  poultry ;  I  would  leave 
it  entirely  to  him  what  he  would  grow. 

738.  But  as  a  rule  would  you  contemplate  his 
cultivating  produce  of  this  kind  by  spade  labour 
or  by  horse  laboui  ? — By  spade  labour,  unless  it 
wrere  more  than  the  size  you  speak  of,  three  or 
four  acres  ;  it  would  depend  upon  the  feize. 

739.  At  what  kind  of  size  would  you  suggest 
that  those  holdings  might  be  profitably  portioned 
oflF? — I  would  leave  it  entirely  to  the  holders  to 
decide  this  question  as  to  how  they  should  culti- 
vate it,  and  in  what  manner-;  so  much  depends 
upon  circumstances.  I  have  known  small  holders 
who  would  borrow  a  farmer's  team  where  they 
were  on  good  terms ;  others  keep  their  own ; 
others  have  horses  in  connection  with  other  occu- 
pations ;  yon  cannot  lay  down  any  hard-and-fast 
rale  as  to  the  cultivation  of  small  holdings. 

740.  It  is  very  likely  that  a  small  holder  may 
have  other  trades  at  which  he  may  labour,  but  is 
it  not  very  dilEcult  for  a  man  whose  main  profes- 
sion is  some  other  trade  to  cultivate  the  land  so 
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as  to  get  enough  out  of  it  to  compete  with  per- 
sons whose  whole  attention  is  given  to  the  laud? 
— I  think  not.  Lord  Tollemache,  for  example, 
hai^  50  holdings  of  nine  acres  eaeh,  and  a  number 
of  a  less  size ;  he  makes  it  a  cunctition  timt  these 
small  holdings  shall  be  held  by  men  in  aoaui  other 
occnpationif,  suehas  hucksters,  tradesmen,  Ste. 

741.  Ace  not  those  grass  holdings  £ur  cows?"— 
Yes. 

742.  Apart  from  that,  do  you  think  that  a  man 
can  profitably  cultivate  a  few  acres  of  land  as  a 
farm  as  clij^inguished  from  a  garden? — Cer- 
tainly. 

743.  Then,  as  regards  the  case  of  a  small  cul- 
tivator ov\ning  the  land,  as  distinguished  from 
renting  it,  I  understand  your  view  to  be  that  the 
difficulties  of  finding  capital  in  order  to  purchase 
laftd  are  so  great  that  you  think  it  neces.mry  ixy 
get  out  of  that  difficulty  in  some  way,  and  that 
your  plan  is  to  get  out  of  it  by  empowering 
some  one  to  advance  to  him  the  greater  part  ot 
the  capital  value,  and  making  him  permanent 
holder  somewhat  u{K)n  the  footing  of  a  feuar  in 
Scotland  ? — That  is  not  my  view,  exactly.  Even 
if  a  man  had  just  enough  to  purchase  his  hohl- 
ing  out  and  out,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  of 
advantage  that  he  should  do  so.  We  want  to 
keep  as  much  capital  upon  the  land  as  possible. 
If  a  man  had  500  / ,  and  could  buv  a  holding  for 
400  2.,  I  would  rather  that  he  should  keep  as 
much  capital  and  put  as  much  stock  upon  the 
farm  as  possible,  and  that  he  should  not  be  induced 
to  exhaust  tiie  capital  with  the  purchase,  in  the 
first  instance ;  but  my  view  is  that  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  this  large  class,  the  most  provident 
labourers,  and  others  who  have  skill  but  no- 
money,  and  who  are  real  farmers,  that  they 
should  be  enabled  to  get  a  closer  connection  with 
the  land.  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  an 
intimate  friend  of  mine,  a  successful  farmer,  who 
is  very  much  interested  in  this  question,  whose 
letter  just  answers  your  question.  Ue  says: 
^  In  many  parishes  you  will  find  a  man  or  two^ 
labourers  or  tradesmen,  who  by  some  happy  acci* 
dent  liave  become  occupiers  of  a  bit  of  land, 
from  ono  to  10  acres.  In  the  same  parishes  you 
will  find  a  fe//  other  men  who  have  the  energy 
and  ability  to  rise  in  the  same  way,  if  they  had 
opportunity  ;  and  a  large  number  who,  do  what  you 
will  for  them,  will  never  try  to.  All  the  latter 
want  is  a  good  garden  to  their  cottages,  or  small 
allotment  ground,  if  gardens  cannot  be  had ;  but 
the  former,  the  thrifty  and  industrious,  are  the 
men  we  Want  to  help.  I'hese  men  always  double 
the  produce  of  the  land  when  they  can  get  access 
to  it." 

744.  Then,  as  regards  the  small  cultivators 
who  are  not  prepared  to  find  a  portion  of  the 
money  or  to  buy  the  land,  is  it  not  the  case  that 
the  great  difficulty  Avhich  the  landovrners  have 
in  providing  small  holdings  is  in  finding  the 
buildings  ? — Yes,  no  doubt. 

745.  Do  you  think  that  the  law  of  compensa- 
tion for  improvements  could  be  altered  so  as  to 
get  over  that  difficulty  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  present  law  of  compensation  is  not  sufficient. 
If  there  were  such  a  law  as  exists  in  Belgium, 
where  the  outgoing  tenant  has  an  absolute  right 
to  recoup  himself  for  any  unexhausted  improve- 
ments, that  would  be  an  improvement,  but  1  hold 
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that  there  is  nothing  that  can  give  comf>en8ation 
and  becuritj  of  tenure  that  ownership  >vill  give. 

746.  Has  your  attention  been  drawn  to  this; 
that  in  the  existing  Improvement  Act,  with  the 
exception  of  market  gardens,  there  is  no  com- 
pensation to  be  given  for  planting  fruit  trees  ? — 
X  e&y  but  that  difficulty  has  been  met.  I  think 
that  in  the  Act  of  Sir  Edward  Birkbeck  that 
class  of  men  have  compensation  awarded  to  them ; 
their  compensation  is  secured  by  an  inexpensive 
method;  true,  it  is  unscientific,  but  it  is  very 
effective  and  very  easy.  I  have  recently  had  a 
case  in  Warwickshire,  in  which  a  cottager 
has  got  25  $.  as  compensation  upon  leaving  his 
cottage  garden,  under  Sir  Edward  Birkbeck's 
Act. 

747.  Is  that  so  under  the  present  law,  that  a 
man  with  an  ordinary  garden  can  get  compensa- 
tion for  the  fruit  trees  which  he  iias  planted  ? — 
Yes,  under  the  Cottagers'  Compensation  Act, 
1887. 

748.  Then  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that 

{''ou  propose  to  allow  these  men  to  sell  their 
ands,  but  not  to  mortgage  them  ? — They  might 
mortgage  them  to  the  extent  that  they  can,  but 
seeing  that  there  is  already  a  charge  of  three- 
fourths  upon  them,  the  power  of  mortgaging,  you 
will  see,  is  extremely  small. 

749.  Putting  aside  this  plan  for  enabling  the 
municipalities  to  advance  three-fourths  of  the 
purchase-money,  are  you  generally  inclined  to 
allow  sale  and  lo  prohibit  mortgage? — I  am  in- 
clined to  prohibit  private  mortgage. 

750.  Everywhere? — Yes;  I  am  speaking  of 
private  mortgage,  not  of  loans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land  by  the  State. 

751.  But  as  regards  making  provision  for  com- 

Eensation  for  improvements,  may  it  not  often 
appen  that  a  man  may  »>ecome  owner  by  means 
of  a  mortgage,  and  may  pay  rent  by  way  of 
interest,  and  so  have  the  advantages  of  permanency 
of  tenure  while  he  is  not  obliged  to  advance  tlie 
capital ;  that  is  to  say,  mortgaging  a  large  part  of 
his  holding  and  paying  rent  in  the  shape  of  mort- 
gage interest  ? — 1  es,  that  is  frequently  done,  but 
it  involves  a  high  rate  of  interest  generally,  and 
frequently  leads  to  difficulties  ultimately. 

752.  But  if  you  have  sufficient  arrangements 
for  land  transfer,  does  that  mortgaging  of  the 
land  imply  a  very  high  rate  of  interest?— I 
thought  you  put  the  case  of  a  small  man  who 
wanted  to  buy  a  small  holding  with  the  money 
which  he  borrowed  and  gave  a  mortgage  as 
security.  As  a  rule  the  only  rate  at  fehich  he 
can  borrow  is  a  high  rate. 

753.  Is  that  so.  Upon  good  landed  security 
what  would  the  rate  of  interest  be  likely  to  be  ? 
— 1  would  prefer  that  he  should  acquire  the  land 
by  a  loan  from  the  local  authority  at  the  lowest 
possible  rate. 

754.  But  is  that  rate  that  you  have  indicated, 
namely,  4  per  cent.,  really  a  low  rate  ? — As  com- 
pared with  anything  he  could  borrow  upon  from 
private  lenders  it  would  be. 

755.  Cannot  a  man  borrow  at  present  at  any- 
thing less  than  4  per  cent.  ? — I  took  it  at  4  per 
cent,  for  the  purpose  of  my  argument,  but  I 
think  a  local  authority  could  borrow  it  at  from 
2j  to  3  per  cent.,  under  which  circumstances 
they  would  charge  the  borrower  from  33  to  4 
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per  cent ;  but  under  the  plan  I  am  recommend- 
ing a  loan  could  never  be  called  in;  it  would  be  a 
permanent  charge. 

756.  I  think  you  mentioned  the  other  day  the 
difficulty  which  exists  in  regard  to  the  great  dis- 
crepancy between  the  price  paid  to  the  producer 
ana  the  y^ry  much  larger  price  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer ;  do  not  you  think  it  very  important  that 
much  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  res[u- 
lation  of  railway  rates  and  the  provision  of  im- 
proved markets  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  touched 
upon  that  point. 

757.  Then  there  is  one  very  important  ques- 
tion I  think  you  will  be  very  fully  qualified  to 
give  us  an  opinion  upon  :  do  you  think  that,  as 
municipal  bodies  are  at  present  constituted  in 
this  country,  they  are  well  fitted  for  the  manage- 
ment of  such  tasks  as  you  would  impose  upon 
them,  or  do  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  in 
any  degree  to  reform  their  constitution  ? — When 
you  are  speaking  of  municipal  bodies,  do  you 
mean  the  county  councils,  or  do  jou  me^u  such 
bodies  as  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  for 
instance  ? 

758.  Boroughs  and  county  councils,  or  it  may 
be  parishes? — Taking  the  elective  bodies  such  as 
you  have  under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act, 
and  bodies  to  be  elected  under  the  legislation 
which  is  now  going  on,  the  Act  of  last  Session, 
which  I  hope  will  be  continued  this  Session,  I 
have  the  most  absolute  confidence  in  the  men 
who  will  be  elected  under  the  provisions  of  these 
Acts. 

759.  And  in  their  capacity  to  manage  business 
of  this  kind  ? — I  recommend  no  management 
whatever  after  the  first  operations  are  concluded; 
that  is  to  say,  no  undertaking  of  farming. 

760.  But  I  think  you  said  that  you  would  like 
to  impose  conditions  ;  in  regard  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  those  conditions  a  certain  amount  of 
management  would  be  necessary ;  you  said  that 
the  leave  of  the  local  authority  would  be  required 
to  enable  men  to  mortgage  or  transfer  tbeir  pro- 
perty?—No,  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  think  you 
must  have  misunderstood  me.  The  only  condi- 
tions imposed  upon  the  local  authorities  would  be 
to  see  that  the  land  was  not  neglected ;  next,  that 
the  rent-charge  was  paid ;  and,  lastly,  that  the 
land  was  not  sub-divided  or  sub-let. 

761.  You  think  that  the  present  municipal 
bodies  are  competent  to  manage  an  affair  of  that 
kind  ? — The  municipal  bodies  to  be  elected  under 
recent  legislation  are  certainly  qualified  for  the 
purpose. 

762.  I  think  the  Right  honourable  Chairman 

Eressed  you  as  regards  the  position  of  a  small 
older  who  might  under  your  plan  have  to  pay 
higher  sums  in  the  way  of  interest  than  he  would 
have  to  pay  in  the  way  of  rent:  did  not  the 
Bight  honourable  Chairman's  question  assume 
that  the  land  was  now  worth  40  or  50  years'  pur- 
chase?— I  should  hope  not.  I  think  he  said 
30  years'  purchase. 

763.  The  last  calculation  of  the  Chairman 
assumed  that  the  land  was  worth  40  years'  pur- 
chase ?— Yes,  but  that  would  not  affect  tlie  argu- 
ment at  all  ;  it  would  equally  apply  to  purchase 
out  and  out  as  to  the  plan  which  I  suggested. 

764.  But  at  the  present  tune  is  land  in  Eng- 
land worth   40    years*   purchase?— It  depends 
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upon  the  ]and.     I  think  the  old  adage  remains 
good  now,  that  "you  cannot  pay  too  much  for 

ffood  land,  nor  too  little  for  bad  land."     Good 
and  in  England  is  not  unlet  as  a  rule. 

765.  Do  I  understand  that  you  are  or  are  not 
in  favour  of  permitting  enclosures? — 1  would 
have  no  enclosures  of  any  kind  except  by  the 
direct  assent  of  Parliament  in  each  case.  My 
opinion  is  that  the  present  general  Enclosure 
Act,  subject  to  what  Parliamentary  control  it  is 
under,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  public 
rights. 

766.  I  understand  from  one  part  of  your  evi- 
dence that  you  complain  that  enclosures  had  been 
carried  a  great  deal  too  far  to  the  detriment  of 
the  people,  and  from  other  parts  of  your  evidence 
you  rather  advocated  the  enclosure  of  such  places 
as  the  Hew  Forest^  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  other 
forests  of  that  kind  ? — Yes,  I  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  result  of  enclosures  and  the  result 
of  large  farms  had  been  good.  That  is  to  say,  the 
result  of  enclosures  especially,  so  far  as  the  im- 

{)rovement  of  agriculture  goes,  so  far  as  causing 
and  to  produce  28  bushels  instead  of  10,  making 
sheep  weigh  double  what  they  did,  and  upon  the 
improvement  of  cattle  in  every  way ;  I  quite  admit 
that  that  could  not  have  been  done  upon  the  open 
£eld  system ;  but  what  I  complain  of  is  that  that 
has  been  done  at  the  expense  of  the  smaller  class 
of  peasant,  and  that  his  share  in  the  land  has  been 
practically  taken  away  in  order  to  make  those 
enclosures.  If  the  peasant  who  had  a  right  in  a 
common  had  been  himself  allowed  to  have  an 
enclosed  area  of,  say,  10  or  20  acres  in  lieu  of  his 
common  rights,  I  should  not  have  complained 
then,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  operation  was  carried  out 
in  Prussia. 

767.  In  the  case  of  a  municipality  taking  land 
for  the  purpose  of  letting  it  out  in  small  holdings, 
supposing  it  were  proved  that  those  small  hold- 
ings were  not  very  profitable  as  agricultural 
holdings,  would  you  object  to  their  being  sub- 
divided into  gardens  ? — The  provision  in  the  Bill 
is  that  there  should  be  no  sub-division  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  local  authority. 

768.  But  with  the  consent  of  the  local 
authority  you  would  have  no  objection  to  those 
holdings  being  sub-divided? — No,  I  would  give 
full  power  to  the  local  authority  to  deal  with 
such  cases. 

Viscount  Curzon, 

769.  You  spoke  of  the  system  of  small  holdings 
which  has  taken  place  in  Holland  ;  what  is  the 
average  size  of  those  holdings  ? — It  is  difficult  to 
say  wnat  is  the  average  size  of  the  holdings  in 
Holland,  they  vary  very  much.  Taking  the 
average  farms,  for  instance,  upon  the  land 
reclaimed  from  the  Sea  of  Haarlem,  which  is  of 
very  large  extent,  and  might  be  taken  as  typical, 
there  they  have  been  cut  up  into  holdings  of  from 
50  to  100  acres  each  ;  that,  1  think,  would  be 
larger  than  the  average  in  other  places. 

770.  Therefore,  I  suppose,  generally  speaking, 
you  would  say  that  the  average  size  of  a  farm 
there  is  under  100  acres  ? — It  is  very  much  under. 

771.  And  how  long  has  this  system  been  going 
on  ? — May  I  ask,  do  you  refer  to  the  peculiar 
system  of  the  Beklem-regt. 

772.  Yes?  —  That  is   more  common  to  the 
0.69. 


Viscount  Curzon — continued, 
northern  province  of  Jronin^en;    but  I  quoted 
the  size  of  the  farms  in  the  Netherlands  in  four 
or  five  provinces  which  might  be  taken  as  gene- 
rally descriptive  of  the  whole  1 1  provinces. 

773.  Then  with  regard  to  the  Danish  system, 
which  you  also  told  us  about  this  morning^  there 
I  think  you  said  that  under  the  system  of 
Arvasfeste,  there  were  no  holdings  under  25 
acres? — Yes.  The  Government  recognised  25 
acres  as  the  smallest  amount  of  land  upon  which 
a  farmer  could  live  and  maintain  his  family,  and 
therefore  a  farmer  is  not  allowed  by  law  to  divide 
it  to  anything  below  25  acres ;  but  the  great 
class  of  peasant  proprietors  and  men  who  are 
engaged  in  other  occupations  are  allowed  to  have 
any  amount  of  land,  and  they  do  have  from  one 
to  seven  or  eight  acres,  part  of  them  freehold  and 
part  of  them  on  lease,  and  part  of  them  on  a  lease 
of  lives  ;  but  a  distinct  farm  is  from  25  acres 
upwards. 

774.  Do  you  think  that  either  of  those  systems 
could  be  initiated  with  advantage  to  us  in  this 
country? — 1  think  the  plan  I  have  ventured  to 
recommend,  as  embodied  in  the  Bill,  is  an  im- 
provement on  both  those  systems,  inasmuch  as 
the  advantages  go  to  the  community  instead  of  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  although  they  are  some- 
thing similar  in  their  operation, 

775.  Now,  speaking  generally  of  the  whole 
question  of  small  holdings,  do  you  think  that  it 
is  in  any  way  diiC  to  the  practice  of  accumulating 
land  in  large  farms,  that  the  driving  away  of  the 
working  men  from  the  rural  districts  into  the  towns 
has  taken  place  ? — I  think  so  ;  that  the  consoli- 
dation of  farms  and  the  enclosures  (which  is  con- 
solidation and  something  else)  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  rural  population  leaving  the  land, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  their  career  upon  the 
land  has  been  cut  off  from  this  class  of  men. 

776.  Therefore,  I  suppose  you  would  consider 
that  under  some  good  scheme  for  facilitating  the 
creation  of  small  lioldings,  you  would  vtry  likely 
attract  back  a  good  many  of  the  poorer  classes 
who  are  now  living  in  towns,  having  left  the 
land? — I  think  you  would  retain  the  best  of 
those  who  are  still  upon  the  land,  and  give  new 
life  to  village  populations  who  have  also  other 
occupations,  and  you  would  certainly  attract  a 
per-centage,  perhaps  not  a  large  per-centage,  but 
some  per-centage  of  those  who  are  in  towns  back 
to  the  land.  I  have  had  numerous  conversations 
with  men  of  all  classes  who  are  engaged  in 
centres  of  industry,  especially  in  mining ;  they 
are  npt  so  fond  of  working  in  the  mines  as  they 
would  be  of  working  upon  the  land,  but  they 
work  at  the  mines  because  they  get  more  money ; 
they  are  there  for  their  need  and  not  for  their 
convenience. 

777.  Do  you  think,  taking  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  that  the  system  of  small  hold- 
ings would  be  beneficial  ? — I  wish  to  be  guarded 
in  my  reply  to  that  question,  because  nearly  all 
the  improvements  in  our  agriculture  have  resulted 
from  the  existence  of  farms  held  by  wealthy  men 
much  interested  in  agriculture,  and  who  hold 
them  in  severalty  ;  and  without  that  condition  of 
things  improvement  in  agriculture  could  not  go 
on  to  any  extent ;  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  those  holders,  even  though  they  had  the 
benefit  of  scientific  and  other  discoveries,  to  carry 
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on  these  improvement?.  I  might  mention  the 
names  of  men  living  at  the  present  day  who  are 
types  in  a  marked  manner  of  a  class  engaged 
in  agricnitur.il  enterprise  in  Tarions  direction?. 
There  is  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  with  liis  agricultural  ex- 
periments ;  there  is  Lord  Leicester  in  his  general 
farming ;  there  is  Lord  Moreton  for  the  iniprove- 
ment  of  pigs ;  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  for  the 
improvement  of  cattle.  There  was  the  late  James 
Howard  ;  there  is  Mr.  Walter  Gilbey,  who  has 
done  so  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  breed 
of  horses;  nud  there  is  Mr.  Jeremiah  Colman,  a 
Member  of'  the  House,  with  regard  to  stock- 
breeding  ;  there  is  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton  for 
general  and  experimental  farming ;  nil  these  un- 
dertakings require  that  there  should  be  wealthy 
landowners  and  good  sized  farms,  and  although 
these  experiments  and  improvements  could  not 
be  carried  on  by  any  other  class,  yet  the  benefit 
of  them  extends  to  the  smallest  occupiers ;  so 
that  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  have  one  uniform 
system  of  small  hoWers  by  any  means ;  what  I 
mean  is  that  there  should  be  a  supplementarv 
system  of  small  holders,  the  conditions  for  whicn 
are  much  more  farourab'e  in  my  opinion  as  re* 
gards  the  land,  and  the  quality  of  the  persons  to 
be  benefited,  in  this  country  than  in  any  country 
in  Europe. 

778.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  wish  at 
all  amongst  men  generally  to  own  land  ? — I  am 
•are  there  is  except  with  those  with  whom  the 
wish  has  died  out  into  hopelessness.  If  yon 
were  to  give  real  fair  facilities  you  would 
find  a  ch&ssof  men  who  would  become  saving  and 
thrifty  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  those 
advantages.  There  is  no  reason  now  why  a  rural 
labours  should  be  thrifty  that  I  know  of;  there  is 
noreasiin  that  touches  his  imt^ination ;  yon  might 
tell  him  that  thrift  is  good  in  the  abstract,  aind 
being  a  steady  man  he  might  be  thrifty,  but  there 
is  nothing  that  would  touch  his  imagination  like 
the  prospect  placed  before  a  young  labourer  of 
19  or  20  of  aeqniring  land  if  he  can  save  a  few 
pounds  by  the  time  he  is  25  ;  but  to  tell  him  he 
must  be  thrifty  because  otherwise  he  will  not 
make  any  provision  for  himsell  in  old  age  in  not 
to  exdte  his  interest  at  all ;  it  is  too  long  away 
off  from  him. 

779.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  landowners 
generally  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  are 
rather  disposed  to  sell  their  land  and  thereby  to 

five  the  facilities  for  the  creation  of  small 
oldings  ? — In  the  first  place  there  is  very  little 
land  to  be  sold  except  under  Lord  Cairna'  Act. 
If  it  1  e  true  that  anything  like  eight-tenths  of  the 
land  is  tied  up  (and  I  think  myself  that  estimate 
is  excessive)  there  is  very  little  to  be  put  into  the 
market  except  under  Lord  Cairns'  Act. 

780.  Still,  Lord  Cairns'  Act  allows  a  land- 
owner to  sell  any  land  he  likes,  as  far  as  1  under- 
stand it,  only  he  may  not  apply  the  money 
obtained  from  the  sale  of  the  land  to  his  own 
use ;  it  must  be  invested  or  go  to  improve  the 
property  ? — Lord  Cairns'  Act  offers  none  of  the 
ordinary  inducements  to  a  landowner  to  sell.  A 
landowner^  like  everybody  else,  is  sometimes 
in  want  o\  mon#y,  and  if  he  wanted,  say,  1,000  /. 
and  could  get  it  by  the  sale  of  land,  he  would  sell 
it;  but  now  if  he  sells  he  sells  to  get  30/.  a 
year  for  life,  a  thing  which  he  does  not  care 
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•bout.  And  again,  the  practice  is  somevrkat 
humiliating ;  be  has  to  make  his  affairs  to  a  certain 
extent  known ;  he  has  to  carry  out  his  operatioBS 
under  certain  restrictions,  and  00  <m ;  whereas 
>f  he  were  to  s^ll  out  and  out  if  be  wanted 
1,000  /.  and  could  receive  1,000  /.  for  the  purpose 
he  wanted  it  for,  you  would  then  find  that  Lord 
Cairns'  Act  would  operate;  bot  its  operation 
up  to  the  present  has  been  very  small. 

781.  Therefore  I  may  conclude  that  so  far  as 
yoirr  experience  goes  something  is  necessary  in 
the  way  of  legislation  to  help  in  the  direction  of 
the  creation  of  smaH  holdings?— I  tbmk  so.  It 
has  taken  generations  to  destroy  a  peasantry,  and 
the  effect  of  anything  we  may  resolve  upon  most 
be  gradual  in  the  restoration  of  it>  but  it  is  high 
time  to  begin. 

782.  Of  conrse  you  recognise  the  difficulties 
as  to  fencing  and  buildings  which  hare  been 
erected  under  the  present  system,  and  nndsr  the 
old  system  particularly,  but  which  would  become 
very  difficult  questions  when  the  small  holdings 
are  created? — Fencing  and  boildinss  are  very 
difficult  questions  in  the  eyes  of  landowners ; 
they  are  not  a  difficult  question  in  the  eyes  of  ^e 
peasant.  Upon  the  eetate  I  was  born  on,  when 
a  new  buildmg  was  wanted,  the  sorveyor  was 
called  in,  and  the  thing  was  done  in  the  most 
admirable  manner,  bnt  the  cost  of  them  eonld 
never  be  recouped.  Upon  the  small  holding  we 
had  we  built  pigstyeff,  barns,  and  stables,  nothing 
like  so  good  in  quality  and  appearance,  but  abso- 
lutely as  good  for  use,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
that  over  and  above  some  small  sums  for  material 
they  cost  anything  ;  and  if  you  will  only  trast 
the  peasantry,  or  trust  these  people  who  will  lay 
out  their  money  upon  the  small  holdings  and 
leave  the  difficulty  with  them,  they  will  apply 
an  amount  of  leisure  aad  industry  to  the  work 
which  is  not  to  be  comprehended  by  the  land- 
owners who  are  in  the  habit  of  providing  their 
buildings  by  giving 'the  order  to  a  buil£r  md 
sorveyor.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  provisicMi 
in  tlie  Bill  for  loans  to  be  made  for  buildings 
which  have  to  be  paid  back  absolutely  in  35 
years.  That  question  of  building  is  a  very 
serious  one  for  the  landowner  who  wishes  to 
divide  his  estate  ;  it  is  not  a  serious  one  for  the 
small  holder  when  he  once  puts  his  foot  upon  his 
small  holding. 

783.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  general  tendency 
now  for  landowners  to  reduce  the  size  of  their 
farms  ? — I  have  heard  of  such  cases.  I  recollect 
a  case  in  the  West  of  England  where  a  man  had 
to  take  50  acres  of  land  and  attach  it  to  his  farm, 
and  the  old  homestead  was  turned  into  a  sort  of 
bam,  and  the  question  afterwards  was  whether 
that  building  should  not  be  furbished  up  and  the 
land  thrown  into  two  holdings ;  but  I  am  afraid 
the  present  landowners  have  not  too  much  money 
to  spare  for  those  things. 

Mr.  HalUy  SlewarL 

784.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  of  the 
extent  to  which  there  is  likely  to  be  any  demand 
for  small  holdings? — No,  and  that  rorms  the 
suitableness  of  the  scheme  I  am  advocating^ 
because  it  is  a  self  acting  scheme,  and  the  demand 
would  adjust  itself  to  uie  supply ;  but  you  can 
only  gather  the  extent  to  which  the  desire  for 
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SHiall  hoidiDM  oxuPto  by  perpettial  mquirj,  and 
by  the  &ot  tmt  when  there  k  a  «hmi11  holding  to 
be  let,  ewem  aederhiird  oireuiiMtaQees,  in  almest 
juy  dwtrict  it  is  tmken  np  peedily. 

785.  Do  y<ni  propoee  to  assign  any  linitB 
wfaaterer  to  the  mtmieipal  or  other  anthortty  in 
its  power  to  acquire  land  ? — I  woukl  ROt,  but  it 
has  beeo  aoggesled  that  m  ike  Bill  there  should 
be  a  limit  «>f  so  nraay  milhomB  phtoed,  so  as  to 
allay  the  fearti  of  those  who  niink  the  local 
authorities  will  go  recklesdy  to  work.  I  have 
no  fear  of  that  myself,  b«t  as  the  procew  would 
under  any  circuBKtaiiees  be  a  slow  one  I  would 
have  BO  objection  U>  bo  far  regard  it  in  the  light 
<yf  a  lAi*ge  experiment  by  imposing  a  limit. 

786.  Hare  you  considered  what  would  be  the 
result  to  the  ratepaying  portion  of  the  community 
of  the  aoquisitioa  of  so  large  an  interest  as  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  of  the  property  in  a  com- 
munity which  is  held  in  small  farots  ? — It  would 
either  go  ultimately  to  the  lowering  of  the  rates 
or  giving  the  local  authoity  a  larger  sum  to  deal 
wiui  in  dealing  with  the  wants  of  the  locality. 

787.  Do  you  agree  with  the  view,  that  it  mi^ht 
dually  produce  an  income  which  would  enable 
all  rates  to  be  abandoned?  — If  it  were  successful 
and  lai^ly  carried  out  it  seems  to  me  that  would 
Me  the  ultimate  tendency  of  it,  but  I  would  not 
say  that  it  would  do  away  with  rates,  that  is  too 
much  to  say  ;  but  it  would  go  in  aid  of  the  rates, 
and  at  any  rate  it  would  desteoy  the  fear  that 
exists  that  the  ratepayers  would  be  losers  by  the 
<^ratton. 

788.  The  Right  honourable  Chairman  ad- 
dressed some  remarks  to  you  with  regard  to 
unearned  increment.  I  could  not  gaiher  from 
what  you  said  that  you  had  followed  the  un- 
unearned  increment ;  do  you  consider  that  it 
would  belong  to  the  tenant,  as  I  would  call  him, 
the  owner,  as  you  would  call  him,  or  to  the  local 
authority  ? — I  cannot  consent  to  call  him  a  tenant, 
because  he  has  none  of  the  features  of  a  tenant, 
he  has  all  the  features  of  absolute  ownership. 

789.  Is  it  not  giving  a  man  tenant-right  ?— 
Yes,  but  in  Denmark  and  Holland,  and  dsewhere 
abroa^i,  a  similar  man  is  called  a  freeholder. 

790.  Then  the  Right  honourable  Chairman 
indicated  that  land  in  mining  districts  has  a  con- 
'Stant  tendency  to  grow  in  value,  and  that  in  the 
interim  before  that  land  would  be  required  for 
any  public  purpose,  it  would  have  grown  in 
value  very  largely,  and  the  tenant  would  in 
the  meantime  have  an  enhanced  value  in  his 
holding,  which  he  would  be  able  to  sell  ? — He 
oould  never  sell,  except  for  cultivating  pur- 
poses^  therefore  the  onlv  advantage  he  would 
get  would  be  by  the  proxunity  of  a  large  popula- 
tion. 

791.  Then  under  your  scheme  all  unearned 
increment  would  go,  not  to  the  municipality  or 
local  authority,  but  to  the  freeholder  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  that  would  be  so. 

792.  Unearned  increment  is  that  which  does 
not  come  from  the  industry  of  the  holder  ; 
take  the  case  which  the  Right  honourable  Chair- 
man put,  of  mining  industry  springing  up  in  con- 
tiguity to  an  agricultural  district;  the  value  of 
the  land  increases  which  the  original  holder 
acquired  at  a  moderate  rate  under  the  local  au- 
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thortty.  The  value  of  (4»e  )aad,  owing  to  the 
mining  iadustry  springing  up,  has  enorntousiy 
advanced,  a'*4  the  occupying  owner  will  be  able 
t»  Bell  out  and  leave  tfirongh  that  difference  in 
laabae;  that  is  to  say,  tlie  unearned  ii^crementt 
wonhi  go  into  his  pocket  /-Certainly,  as  culti- 
ynting  land,  yes.  Any  unearned  increment  from 
its  value  as  building  land,  or  for  any  other  pur« 
pose  except  thid;  ok'  cultivation,  he  would  not  be 
allowed  to  have,  but  any  unearned  increment 
which  arises  iro/ui  a  nnne  springing  up,  or  a  popu- 
lation coming  there,  I  do  not  «ee  that  yon  oocild 
deprive  him  of. 

793.  Then  takin*;  the  increased  value  arising 
from  the  proximity  of  the  town,  you  would  not 
seek  to  give  that  to  the  municipality  ?  —if  the  . 
land  were  bought  originally  contiguous  to  the 
town,  the  price  would  be  higher.  If  the  town 
sprang  up  afterwards,  there  would  be  no  means 
of  giving  any  advantage  to  the  municipality  on 
that  accmint. 

794.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  right, 
l3iat  tlie  municipality  should  not  in  any  sense 
share  in  the  advantage  of  the  increased  value 
which  they  create?— But  they  do  share  in  this 
respect,  that  the  owner  is  year  by  year  working 
out  the  redemption,  by  his  own  industry,  of  the 
debt  from  the  local  authority  to  the  State. 

795.  But  I  thought  you  considered  that  the 
difference  between  the  larger  percentage  which  the 
holder  would  pay  and  the  percentage  which  would 
be  paid  by  the  mitnicipaltty,  the  local  ^uithority 
would  take  as  its  diare  for  profit.  Are  you  anxious 
to  secure  to  the  local  authority  the  unearned  in- 
crement, and  not  to  give  it  to  the  man  who  is  the 
owner  for  the  moment? — Thaf  i^  a  very  difficult 
thing ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  what  I  may  al- 
most call  nonsense  talked  about  land  as  a  thin^ 
belonging  to  the  State  ;  you  must  bear  in  mind 
that  laud  is  to  a  very  large  extent  a  manufactured 
article.  There  is  the  land  itself;  but  there  are 
also  the  work  and  labour  which  have  been  put 
upon  it  to  make  it  of  its  present  vtdue  ;  and  if  you 
are  not  careful  you  will  interfere  with,  and  confis- 
cate ffomre  of,  this  immufacture,  some  of  this  value 
of  the  land  to  the  municipality.  I  do  not  want 
to  do  that. 

796.  But  do  you  object  to  the  municipality 
having  that  value  which  is  entirely  due  to  the  spread 
of  population  or  the  growth  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  holding? — No ; 
but  I  find  it  difficult  to  draw  a  hard-and-fast 
line.  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  land  sold  for 
an  agricultural  holding  should  not  bo  sold  for  a 
cemetery,  or  for  a  railway  station,  or  for  public 
buildings;  but  how  to  draw  the  line  upon  the 
approach  of  population,  I  do  not  know.  We  had 
in  Warwickshire  some  time  ago  public  works  ex- 
tending over  three  or  four  years,  creating  a  demand 
for  produce  of  the  land,  but  they  have  ceased  now, 
creating  a  corresponding  depression  or  cessation 
of  demand. 

797.  Taking  the  country  through  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  land  which  is  adjacent 
to  towns  is  always  increasing  in  value,  and  that 
the  urban  population  is  constantly  infringing 
upon  the  rural  districts ;  you  are  proposing  a 
national  scheme ;  it  ought  to  be,  if  acceptable, 
adopted  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  the  land  which 
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would  be  acquired  ou^ht  to  be  of  a  great 
extent  of  acreage^  and  it  would  certainly  be 
that  upon  an  average  a  large  proportion  of 
that  land  would  grow  in  value  simply  by  the 
pressure. of  the  urban  population;  wtiat  I  want 
to  ask  you  is  whether^  if  this  land  grew  in  value, 
you  would  object  to  the  local  authority  having 
that  benefit,  sa^  by  periodical  assessment? — ^1 
have  this  objection  to  periodical  assessment,  that 
it  puts  a  damper  on,  at  any  rate  it  does  not 
encourage,  the  industry  of  the  holder.  The  man 
who  brings  his  fann  up  into  the  very  highest 
position  has  this  fear  of  assessment  before  him, 
whereas  the  man  who  is  careless,  especially  when 
you  approach  the  period  when  the  assessment  ia 
to  be  made,  ia  likely  to  run  his  farm  out«  I  think  I 
cannot  do  better  than  give  you  an  answer  from  a 
fact  within  my  own  cognizance.  This  is  the 
position  of  a  farmer,  a  friend  of  mine,  in  the 
west  of  Englanc',  whose  concerns  I  know.  That 
gentleman  (with  his  father  before  him)  has  been 
the  freeholder  of  a  faim  of  107  acres  of  land. 
Fifty  years  ago,  as  shown  by  his  books,  the  ratal 
value  (and  here  comes  in  your  assessment)  was 
45  /.  The  land  is  naturally  poor  and  hilly,  and 
my  friend  says  (and  I  think  he  is  correct)  that 
if  it  were  let  at  a  rack-rent  for  seven  years  or 
less  no  tenant  would  give  10  s.  an  acre  for  it. 
He  holds  107  acres;  he  has  upon  the  land  60 
bullocks,  horses,  a  fair  stock  of  sheep,  and  so 
on.  Now  this  farm  which  50  years  ago  was 
valued  at  45  Z.,  was,  eight  years  a^o,  assessed 
and  valued  at  160/.  per  annum,  a  rise  ot  115  L 
in  40  years,  and  he  could  easily  let  it  for  more 
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if  he  wished ;  but  if  ^ou  come  to  his  neigh- 
bours, upon  three  sides  of  him  he  is  bounded  by 
tenant  farmers,  and  their  assessment  is  as  nearly 
as  possible  what  it  was  25  years  ago.  Now,  that 
is  my  answer  to  your  question,  that  if  this  man, 
or  any  farmer,  were  subject  to  a  periodical 
assessment  for  rental  value  it  would  be  likely  to 
act  as  a  sort  of  check  to  the  putting  forth  of  his 
full  efforts  to  improve  the  farm. 

798.  But  you  are  taking  the  assessment,  are 
you  not,  upon  the  value  of  his  work? — Yes. 

799.  I  referred  to  assessment  upon  the  value 
which  is  distinctly  not  traceable  to  the  farmer's 
own  work? — I  am  not  disposed  to  oppose  the 
principle  you  put  forward.  Of  course  the  diffi- 
culty cannot  arise  in  anv  cases  which  exist.  For 
instance,  if  a  farm  is  sold  in  already  close  approxi- 
mation to  a  town,  the  price  would  be  reckoned 
accordingly,  it  could  only  come  in  when  the 
population  rose  in  the  future  after  a  man  has 
bought  his  farm  at  the  agricultural  rent. 

800.  I  put  'it  in  this  way :  do  you  consider 
that  it  is  ownership  distinctly  that  gives  the  im- 
petus to  labour,  or  the  guaranteed  usac^e  or 
occupation  of  the  land  ? — I  understand  what  you 
mean,  it  is  the  sentiment  of  ownership. 

801.  You  believe  that  it  is  the  sentiment  of 
ownership,  not  the  power  to  use  the  land  in  per- 
petuity, which  is  the  great  inducement  to  improve 
the  land  ? — Yes ;  the  power  to  hold  in  perpetuity 
is  a  great  thing,  but  the  sentiment  of  ownership 
is  a  greater  thing.  Arthur  Young  was  never 
more  correct  than  when  he  described  the  value 
of  the  sentiment  of  ownership. 
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The  Right  Honourable  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  further  Examined. 


Sir  Edward  Birkbeck, 

802.  Referring  to  your  evidence  as  to  the 
large  amount  of  stock  kept  on  small  holdings, 
your  experience,  I  understand,  is  that  that  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  part  or  any  one  county  in 
£ngland,  but  it  is  the  case  generally  that  in 
small  holdings  a  very  large  amount  of  stock  is 
kept? — Yes.  The  tables  I  give  comprise  the 
whole  of  the  cultivated  land  of  Great  Britain. 

803.  And  I  think  it  is  your  opinion  that  on 
small  holdings  it  is  the  rule  that  there  is  high 
farming,  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  stock 
kept,  and  a  large  amount  of  manure  applied  to 
the  land  ? — Yes ;  I  should  rather  call  it  inten- 
sive farming.  There  is  extreme  attention  as  to 
labour  and  personal  care  bestoAved  on  the  hold- 
ing, and  there  is  an  extra  amount  of  manure 
placed  on  the  land  as  compared  with  that  which 
18  placed  on  large  holdings. 

804.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
tenants  finding  farm  implements,  carts,  and 
horses,  and  so  on,  is  it  not  the  practice  in  a  great 
many  counties  that  they  borrow  ploughs,  or  har- 
rows, or  horses  to  do  the  work;  if,  for  inptance, 
on  quite  a  small  holding  a  man  has  not  the  neces- 
sary implements  he  borrows  them  from  his  neigh- 
bours, does  he  not  ? — Yes,  if  the  holding  is  so 
small  that  the  tenant  is  not  able  to  keep  a  team 
or  to  keep  a  plough  of  his  own  he  has,  as  a  rule, 
no  diflScuIty  in  getting  a  neighbouring  fanner  to 
plough  for  him  at  so  much  per  acre. 

805.  You  were  asked  by  Sir  George  Campbell, 
at  Question  740,  as  to  Lord  Tollemache's  hold- 
ings, and  it  was  suggested  that  they  were  all 
pasture  buildings  ;  is  it  not  the  fact  that  there 
are  a  great  many  purely  arable  holdings  on  his 
property  in  Suffolk  ?— On  his  property  at  Hel- 
niingham  it  is  so  ;  be  has  a  good  deal  of  arable 
land  let  out  there,  but  I  think  it  is  more  in  the 
nature  of  allotments  than  small  holdings;  I  am 
not  sure  about  it,  however. 

806.  It  is  your  opinion,  is  it  not,  that  there  is 
an  increasing  demand  for  small  holdings,  espe- 
cially in  the  vicinity  of  market  towns  and  large 
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villages?— Yes,  which  demand  would  be  shown 
if  by  legislation  there  were  facilities  offered  to 
the  peasantry  and  others  to  s^et  small  holdings. 

807.  And  that  demand  arises  principally  from 
small  tradesmen,  and  also  saving  men  who  have  a 
little  money,  such  as  farm  bailiffs  and  others  who 
have  worked  their  way  up,  and  have  been  able 
to  lay  by  enough  capital  to  take  these  small  hold- 
ings?—Yes,  I  should  not  confine  it  to  that  class 
particularly.  A  per-centage  of  the  labouring 
population  would  also  be  able  and  willing  to 
avail  themselves  of  those  advantages  if  the  advan- 
tages were  offered. 

808.  Have  you  heard  of  vacant  farms  during 
the  last  few  years,  during  the  agricultural  depres- 
sion, being  sub-divided  into  small  holdings  in 
consequence  of  their  not  being  able  to  be  let  as 
large  farms  ? — I  have  not  known  of  such  cases 
personally,  but  I  have  read  in  the  papers  of  such 
things  being  done. 

809.  And  among  the  many  communications 
that,  no  doubt,  have  been  made  to  you  from 
various  quarters,  has  your  attention  been  drawn 
to  the  extraordinary  development  of  market 
gardens?-- Yes,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  even  so  far  off  as  the  Vale  of  Eve- 
sham. I  was  over  the  Vale  of  Evesham  some 
few  years  ago,  and  it  is  marvellous  to  observe  the 
rents  they  pay  there  and  the  produce  they  get. 
They  used  to  pay  as  high  as  10  /.  or  15  Z.  an  acre 
for  market  gardens,  but  the  produce  was  extra- 
ordinary. 

810.  There  has  been  in  a  number  of  cases  a 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessary  land 
for  the  development  of  martet  gardens,  has  there 
not?— I  think  so  ;  it  is  my  opinion  that  in  such  a 
town  as  Birmingham  the  poorer  classes  pay  twice 
the  price  they  ought  to  pay  for  vegetables  for 
their  table. 

8 11.  And  if  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  have 
reasonable  railway  rates,  probably  the  system 
of  market  gardens  would  be  very  much  extended ; 
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is  that  your  opinion  ?— That  is  a  question  I  have 
not  particularly  gone  into,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  if  small  proprietors  were  mori^  common  that 
would  lead  to  the  co-operation  necessary  to  secure 
improved  transit,  whereas  now  you  find  one  mar- 
ket gardener  here  and  another  there,  and  they 
have  to  fight  the  carriers  single-handed,  which 
they  find  it  very  difficult  to  do. 

812.  Bearing  upon  that  special  question  as 
regards  the  market  gardens  and  the  smaller 
description  of  holdings,  one  great  difficulty  has 
been  removed,  has  it  not,  in  consequence  of  com- 
pensation being  now  easily  obtained  under  the 
Act  of  1887,  the  Cottage  Gardens  and  Allot- 
ments Compensation  Act? — Yes,,  under  your 
Act,  which,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  I 
consider  one  of  the  most  valuable  for  the  small 
holders  that  has  ever  been  passed  ;  a  cottager  or 
a  peasant  can  now  get  compensation  for  un- 
exhausted manure  and  unexhausted  labour,  and 
other  things,  and  he  can  obtain  compensation  not 
by  the  expensive  methods  of  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act,  but  in  a  manner  which  is,  ns  I  have 
stated,  unscientific  but  very  simple,  and  which  in- 
volves little  or  no  expense.  I  have  had  several  cases 
come  under  my  notice  where  it  has  acted  ex- 
tremely well. 

813.  In  answer  to  Question  746,  you  men- 
tioned that  in  one  case  \L  5$.  had  been  received 
as  compensation  under  that  Act ;  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Birmingham,  I  think  it  was? — That 
was  in  Worcestershire. 

814.  Are  you  aware  that  a  case  lias  been  car- 
ried through  in  which  the  labourer  obtained  com  • 
pensation  to  the  amount  of  5  L  18  j.  \0d.  for  his 
crops  and  the  outbuildings  which  he  had  erected 
in  the  vicinity  of  Attleborough,  in  Norfolk? — 
No  ;  I  have  heard  of  several  cases,  but  I  have  not 
heard  of  one  in  which  the  compensation  obtained 
has  been  so  high.  I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear 
that  it  is  so ;  it  shows  that  the  Act  is  very  effi- 
cient for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  passed. 

815.  At  Question  701  Mr.  Chaplin  put  a 
question  to  you  relative  to  down  lands.  1  pre- 
sume you  would  not  propose  to  start  small  hold- 
ings on  down  lands  where  there  were  no  villages 
or  houses  near ;  taking,  for  instance,  the  top  of 
Brighton  Downs  you  would  not  suggest  cutting 
Brighton  Downs  up  into  small  holdings  where 
there  were  no  villages  or  houses  near? — No. 
With  respect  to  downs  and  commons  I  would  con- 
fine myself  to  the  suggestion  I  have  already  made, 
but  I  would  like  to  urge  upon  the  Committee  that 
there  should  be  a  general  survey  of  all  those  lands, 
and  a  report  fully  explaining  tneir  situation,  and 
their  character,  and  the  necessity  or  other- 
wise of  keeping  them  for  ever  open  for  the 
public,  showinji  any  parts  of  them  that  might  be 
suitable  for  cultivation,  and  giving  every  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  waste  lands  and  commons 
of  England  and  Wales.  That  information  we 
have  not  before  us  now ;  the  nearest  approach  to 
it  is  in  the  Report  of  the  Emigration  Committee 
of  1827,  and  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Inclosures  in  1843  ;  but  the  information  there 
is  very  imperfect,  and  if  we  could  get  a  complete 
report,  which  would  not  be  a  costly  affair,  it 
would  be  of  immense  importance  in  view  of 
legislation  such  as  we  are  contemplating. 


Sir  Edward  5irAitfcfc— continued. 

816.  In  the  Bill  which  you  introduced  last 
Session  I  think  there  was  a  compulsory  clause 
for  the  acquisition  of  land  up  to  40  acres  ? — Yes, 
I  propose  in  the  Bill  before  Parliament  this 
Session  to  leave  out  the  compulsory  clause.  I 
think  that  the  compulsory  clause  would  not  be 
needed,  and  I  fear  tnat  it  would  never  be  put  into 
operation,  for  it  is  one  thing  to  have  a  compul- 
sory clause  to  secure  a  few  acres  of  land  for 
allotment,  and  it  is  another  thing  to  have  a  com- 
pulsory clause  to  acquire  a  large  tract  of  land  for 
small  holdings.  Besides  that,  another  reason  for 
leaving  out  the  compulsory  clause  is  that  we 
have  now  representative  county  bodies  who  are 
more  or  less  subject  to  the  wish  of  the  electors, 
and,  therefore,  it  might  be  presumed  that  they 
would  take  the  necessary  steps  if  at  the  election 
time  the  desire  of  fhe  electors  was  shown  that  the 
Act  should  be  put  in  motion.  Should  it  appear 
after  a  permissive  Act  had  been  in  force  some 
time  that  compulsory  powers  were  necessary,  it 
would  be  far  more  easy  to  obtain  them  in  addi- 
tion to  an  Act  already  passed,  than  to  pass  an 
Act  with  large  compulsory  powers  in  it 

817.  By  the  withdrawal  of  that  compulsory 
clause  probably  a  great  amount  of  op|>05itioQ 
would  DC  removed? — I  found  a  considerable 
amount  of  opposition  to  the  compulsory  clause  on 
both  sides  of  the  House ;  the  economic  school,  on 
whichever  side  they  may  be,  are  opposed  to  com- 
pulsory acquisition.  I  myself  have  no  objection 
to  the  clause,  and  I  think  it  would  bo  an  im- 
provement to  the  Bill  if  it  were  in ;  but  it 
would  be  difiicult  to  pass,  and  it  would  probably 
be  inoperative  when  passed. 

818.  Is  it  the  case  that  there  is  an  increased 
disposition  to  grant  small  holdings  on  the  part  of 
the  landlords? — I  am  not  aware  that  there  is;  I 
have  seen  a  report  of  that  in  the  papers,  but  in 
travelling  through  rural  districts  1  have  not 
noticed  any  practical  result  of  a  feeling  of  that 
sort 

Mr.  liroadhursL 

819.  In  one  of  your  replies  the  other  day  you 
said  that  you  would  rather  see  large  and  rich 
landowners  than  small  landowners  who  are  very 
poor ;  I  suppose  you  would  make  some  qualifi- 
cation to  that  answer  of  yours  ? — What  I  was 
referring  to  was  the  question  of  sub-letting; 
I  stated  that  my  Bill  carefully  guarded  against 
the  power  of  sub-letting,  because  I  considered 
it  would  not  be  right  to  enable  a  man  to  pur- 
chase a  holding  by  aid  of  public  funds,  and 
then,  as  soon  as  he  got  it,  to  sub-let  that  hold- 
ing and  become  the  landlord.  I  said  that  if 
we  are  to  have  landlords  at  all  I  would  rather 
have  large  and  wealthy  ones  than  a  new  class 
of  landlords  which  would  have  been  created 
really  by  the  State  and  became  landlords  through 
the  power  given  them  of  sub-letting  the  land. 
In  otner  words.  I  would  prevent  sub-letting;  that 
was  the  meaning  of  my  remarks. 

820.  The  remarks  were  prompted^  I  suppose, 
by  your  desire  to  show  your  anxiety  to  safeguard 
these  holders  against  the  temptations  and  difficul- 
ties of  mortgages  and  the  creation  of  debt  on  the 
credit  of  land? — No;  it  was  rather  to  meet  the 
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case  of  a  man  who  purohased  a  small  holding  by 
the  aid  of  the  local  authority,  and  who  might  be 
tempted,  if  good  times  should  corae  about,  to  let 
the  land  at  a  higher  rent;  it  is  that  which  I 
would  prevent.  I  want  to  keep  a  continuous 
cultivating  ownership,  with  no  power  of  sub- 
letting or  sub-division. 

821.  I  understand  that  the  proposal  that  you 
ure  now  making  is  that  the  small  holder  should 
only  own  one-fourth  in  value  of  his  holding  ? — 
The  proposal  is  that  as  soon  as  the  purchase  is 
completed  he  shall  be  absolute  owner  of  his 
holdmg  subject  to  a  payment  of  a  per-centage, 
say  4  per  cent.,  which  is  the  rate  1  gave,  on 
three-fourths  of  the  value  of  his  holding,  he 
having  paid  a  fourth  of  the  purchase  money  at 
the  time  of  the  purchase. 

822.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  to 
let  him  hold  perfectly  free, at  least  half  the  value, 
instead  of  oue-fourth,  of  the  land,  and  for  the  cor- 
poration (that  is  the  county  authority  or  whatever 
they  are)  to  take  rent  upon  half  the  value?— 
That  is  a  question  of  degree;  that  does  not 
affect  the  principle  at  all.  I  should  have  no 
objection  to  consider  that. 

823.  Would  you  think  that  tliat  would  give 
the  tenant  a  greater  sense  of  ownership,  and  thus 
create  a  greater  energy  and  industry  on  his  part 
in  working? — I  do  not  think  it  would  at  all, 
because  he  could  not  possibly  have  a  greater 
sense  of  ownership  than  ne  Would  have  under  my 
proposal.  If  you  have  a  man  with  a  freehold  of 
1,000  L  worth  of  land,  and  600 1  or  700  /.  mort- 
gage upon  it,  he  never  loses  the  sense  of  being 
the  owner  himself. 

824.  You  think  that  his  industry  would  be 
sufficiently  excited  by  his  sense  of  holding  in 
perpetuity  ?  —  Yes,  he  is  absolutely  secure ; 
he  has  power  to  devise  the  land,  to  sell  the  land 
and  to  do  everything  but  sublet  it,  or  sub- 
divide it. 

825.  \^'ith  reference  to  the  comparative  re- 
turns of  stock  on  small  and  large  holdings,  do 
you  think  that  it  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  returns  to  obtain  one  in  regard  to  poultry  ? — 
It  would  no  doubt  be  a  valuable  return  to  get, 
but  it  would  involve  an  enormous  trouble  on  the 
Department  I  should  think.  All  such  statistics, 
if  they  are  accurate,  are  extremely  valuable. 

826.  Would  it  be  a  very  great  eflTort  for  the 
farmer,  when  giving  his  number  of  horses,  to  sav 
that  he  has  200  fowls  and  100  geese  ? — No,  if 
you  could  adopt  in  the  return  for  poultry  the 
same  plan  as  is  adopted  in  the  present  statistics 
of  excluding  all  holdings  below  one  acre,  you 
would  probably  get  the  return  with  comparatively 
Uttle  trouble.  In  the  return  for  pigs,  the 
cottagers'  pigs,  and  all  pigs  kept  on  holdings 
below  one  acre  are  excluded. 

827.  In  your  opinion,  if  you  exclude  land  of 
less  than  one  acre,  would  that  not  reallv  exclude 
that  part  of  the  community  who  have  the  largest 
number  of  poultry  in  proportion  to  their  land, 
namely,  people  with  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
garden  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  these  smaller 
men  keep  a  larger  number  of  poultry  in  propor- 
tion to  the  larger  holders. 

828.  With  regard  to  sheep,  did  your  returns 
show  that  the  number  of  sheep  suffered  in  propor- 
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tion  on  the  small  holdings  in  comparison  to  large 
holdings? — The  balance,  even  in  the  case  of 
sheep,  was  in  favour  of  the  smaller  fftrms. 

829.  But  not  of  the  very  small  ones,  was  it  ? — 
Yes.  Taking  holdings  from  100  downward  to  one 
acre,  or  100  upwards  (the  figures  are  in  print  in 
the  Tables  before  the  Committee),  and  you  will 
see  that  taking  the  figures  in  the  various  ways  I 
have  drawn  them  out,  the  balance  is  in  favour  of 
small  farms  in  all  classes  of  stock,  although,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  balance  in  favour  is  not 
so  large  with  regard  to  sheep. 

830.  There  were  some  questions  asked  as  to 
whether  you  thought  that  the  class  of  people  who 
would  take  advantage  of  any  scheme  of  small 
holdings  would  not  prefer  to  rent  land  which  is 
let  at  2  per  cent,  interest  for  the  profit  of  the 
landowner,  to  purchasing  these  holdings  and  pay- 
ing 4  per  cent,  for  the  loan? — I  dispute  the 
assertion  that  land  is  let  in  small  holdinu^s  at 
2  per  cent,  profit  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
owner. 

831.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  many  small  hold- 
ings (I  am  now  referring  more  especially  to  very 
small  holdings  of  two  or  three  or  four  acres)  are 
more  probably  let  at  10  per  cent,  than  2  per 
cent.? — If  you  come  down  to  so  small  a  quantity 
as  two  acres,  three  acres,  and  one  acre,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  10  per  cent,  would  be  nearer  than 
2  per  cent. ;  that  is  for  small  allotments. 

832.  With  regard  to  the  working  out  of  these 
questions  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  business^ 
do  you  think  that  those  principles  will  apply 
dogmatically,  and  certainly  to  the  success  or 
otherwise  of  small  holdings  ? — I  scarcely  under- 
stand the  question. 

833.  In  the  ordinary  way  of  commerce  you 
would  say  that  you  buy  an  article  at  so  much  per 
ton,  and  you  could  sell  it  at  so  much  advance 
upon  the  price  given  for  it ;  in  the  case  of  these 
small  holdings  do  you  think  you  can  reckon  what 
can  be  done  and  what  cannot  be  done  in  the  way 
of  profit  and  loss  on  the  same  strict  principles? 
— If  you  refer  to  \hQ  loss  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity I  think  the  danger  of  a  loss  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  If  you  refer  to  the  loss  or  gain  on 
the  part  of  the  small  purchaser,  the  cultivating 
owner,  I  think  there  is  every  promise  that  he 
will  make  his  holding  pay  satisfactorily. 

834.  I  will  put  my  question  in  another  way ; 
do  you  think  that  the  industry  and  the  devotion 
to  his  personal  interests  on  the  part  of  a  small 
holder,  where  he  has  the  assurance  of  continu- 
ance, would  be  calculated  to  upset  the  ordinary 
methods  of  calculation  in  the  values  of  letting  or 
purchasing  land? — I  have  no  doubt  the  returns 
of  the  cultivating  owner,  that  is  the  profit,  would 
be  far  greater  than  those  of  an  occupying  tenant 
on  the  same  area  of  land ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
extra  cultivation,  the  extra  produce  which  culti- 
vating ownership  gives  would  cause  the  total 
produce  to  be  much  larger  than  on  the  same  area 
of  land  by  an  occupjdng  tenant. 

835.  The  success  of  it  could  not  be  calculated 
upon  the  same  basis  as  the  success  of  an  ordinary 
tenant  who  is  liable  to  six  months'  notice  ? — I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  comparison.  The  basis 
of  the  whole  contention  is  that  cultivating  owner- 
ship is  more  successful  than  tenancy. 

I  2  836.  So 
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836.  So  that  calculations  based  upon  the  pre- 
sent system  as  between  a  large  landowner  ana  his 
farmers,  who  are  liable  to  a  short  notice  to  quit 
their  holding?*,  would  not  apply  in  your  opinion 
to  freehold  holdings  where  the  men  are  really 
working  on  their  own  land  ? — I  should  think  they 
would  not  apply.  I  should  compare  the  two  by 
saying  that  the  one  is  a  lodger  and  the  other  is 
the  permanent  occupier  of  his  own  house. 

837.  Under  your  proposed  scheme,  do  vou 
suggest  that  the  holders  should  have  absolute 
freedom  of  cropping  i — They  would  be  absolute 
owners  for  all  purposes  except  that  of  sub-letting 
or  sub-dividing.  It  would  be  a  freehold,  I  might 
call  it,  subject  to  a  quit  rent  of  the  character 
which  I  have  named. 

838.  The  holder  might  either  sell  his  straw, 
for  instance,  or  keep  it  for  his  own  purposes,  or 
do  anything  he  liked  ? — He  might  do  anything 
he  choo;5es  with  it. 

839.  And  he  would  also  have  full  freedom  in 
the  matter  of  the  erection  of  buildings  so  long  as 
they  would  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes, 
that  is,  for  the  purposes  of  the  land  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Chaplin. 

840.  In  reference  to  the  question  that  was 
submitted  to  ^ou  just  now,  as  to  farmers  being 
liable  to  receive  short  notice,  and  that  being  a 
hindrauce  to  them  to  farm,  as  compared  with 
peasant  proprietors,  is  it  not  your  experience 
that  at  the  present  time  it  is  the  landlord  rather 
than  the  tenant  who  is  liable  to  short  notice  ? — 
Yes,  but  the  amount  of  uncertainty  in  both  cases 
is  bad  for  agriculture.  My  meaning  in  giving 
that  answer  was  that  you  cannot  expect  a  man  to 
do  the  best  with  his  land  unless  he  has  absolute 
security  for  all  his  improvements ;  and  there  can 
be  no  security  given  equal  to  that  of  ownership. 

841.  But  you  do  not,  I  suppose,  go  so  far  as 
to  say  this,  that  the  possibility  of  receiving  a 
short  notice  in  the  present  day  is  a  cause  of 
depressed  or  depreciated  agriculture  ? — I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  comparative  unpro- 
ductiveness of  many  farms  which  leads  to  the 
depression  in  agriculture. 

842.  Do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  at  the 
present  moment  tenants  of  large  farms  are  con- 
stantly under  fear  of  receiving  short  notice  to 
quit? — No,  I  do  not  say  that. 

843.  You  will  probably  agree  with  me  that 
the  fear  is  rather  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  that 
he  may  receive  such  a  notice  ? — It  is  the  tenant's 
turn,  perhaps,  now. 

844.  I  gather  as  the  general  conclusion  from 
your  evidence  that  in  your  opinion  there  has 
been  a  large  diminution  of  small  holdings  or  small 
holders  in  recent  years,  amounting  almost  to  the 
extinction  of  the  class  of  small  cultivators,  and 
that  that  result  has  been  brought  about  by 
legislation  ? — That  is  my  contention. 

845.  And  that  this  diminution  you  regret  as 
being  highly  injurious  both  from  a  social  and  an 
economic  point  of  view  ? — Yes. 

846.  I  apprehend  there  is  probably  little 
difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  that  point 
from  the  social  point  of  view,  and  for  my  part  I 
entirely  agree  with  you,  from  that  point  of  view, 
but  1  have  some  doubt  on  the  economic  aspect  of 
the  case^  and  it  is  to  that  part  of  your  evidence 
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that  I  want  to  direct  your  attention  ;  you  divided 
the  small  holdings  of  which  you  spoKe  into  two 
classes  ? — Yes. 

847.  Namely,  holdings  which  werc,so  to  speak, 
self-contained,  and  holdings  which  were  to  be 
considered  as  adjuncts  to  the  business  of  people 
with  other  occupations  ? — I  said  in  my  evidence 
that  I  considered  there  were  two  classes  of  snudl 
cultivators ;  there  was  the  small  cultivator  who 
would  cultivate  the  plot  of  land  sufficiently  large 
to  maintain  himself  and  his  family,  and  there  was 
another  class,  and  not  the  least  valuable  class, 
who  would  have  small  holdings  in  connection 
with  other  occupations. 

848.  I  did  not  quite  understand  whether  in 
speaking  of  these  holders  you  were  referring  to 
freeholds  or  to  tenancies,  or  to  both  ? — To  Tree- 
holds,  always. 

849.  You  referred  entirely  to  freeholds?— Yes, 
entirely  to  freeholds  of  the  character  I  have 
named. 

850.  All  your  evidence  is  directed  then  to  tiic 
endeavour  to  establish  the  point  that  vou  wish 
to  recreate  a  number  of  small  freeholds?— 
Yes. 

851.  Now  as  to  the  size  of  those  holdings,  can 
you  ffive  us  any  idea  of  what  in  your  opinion 
would  be  the  size  most  calculated  to  produce  the 
results  you  desire  ?  —  For  which  class  do  you 
mean. 

852.  We  will  take  both  classes.  We  will  take 
first  the  self-contained  class  ? — With  regard  to 
the  self  contained  class,  it  would  depend  upon 
the  object  for  which  the  small  holding  was  used 
For  instance,  I  referred  to  the  Great  Dodford 
Estate  in  Worcestershire,  where  there  .are  a 
number  of  men  getting  a  good  living,  as  they 
have  been  doing  for  some  years,  with  four  acres. 
Others  again  might  do  with  more.  I  would 
leave  it  entirely  to  the  means  and  to  the  opinions 
of  the  cultivators. 

853.  But  you  have  given  great  study  and 
attention  to  this  question,  and  I  want  to  arrive  at 
your  own  opinion  with  regard  to  it.  Now,  I  do 
not  understand  that  you  would  be  an  advocate 
for  the  creation  of  a  great  number  of  holdings  as 
small  as  four  acres? — Not  for  a  man  to  attempt 
to  live  on. 

85:(.  Quite  so  ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  first  class 
that  we  are  speaking  of? — Yes. 

855.  With  regard  to  the  first  class,  what  is  on 
the  average,  roughly  speaking,  the  size  of  holding 
which  you  thiuK  would  be  most  likely  to  be 
advantageous? — That  again  depends  so  much 
upon  circumstances.     Supposing  this  Bill  were 

{)assed,  and  the  County  Council  of  Warwickshire, 
or  instance,  should  determine  to  take  up  a 
thousand  acres  of  land  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  Birmingham,  I  consider  there  is  room 
for  many  hundred  families  who  could  maintain 
themselves  in  supplying  a  large  town  like  Bir- 
mingham, which  is  inefficiently  supplied  now, 
with  produce  to  be  raised  by  market  gardening, 
potatoes  and  vegetables,  and  so  forth. 

856.  le  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  larffe 
town  like  that,  that  you  contemplate  the  estab- 
lishment of  what  has  been  described  as  self-con- 
tained holdings  ? — I  would  not  restrict  it  in  any 
way ;  1  would  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the 
local  authority. 

857.  The 
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857.  The  land  you  are  speaking  of  now  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns  would  come  more 
under  the  second  class,  would  it  not  ? — No,  it 
would  come  under  both  classes.  Certainly  it 
would  come  under  the  second  class  as  well,  and 
would  be  of  enormous  use  to  a  large  number  of 
tradesmen  and  others  in  towns. 

858.  Taking  the  self-contained  holdings  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  can  you 
give  us  any  idea  what  size  of  holding  you  would 

S refer,  as  being  sufficient  and  adequate  to  ffive  a 
ecent  livelihood  to  the  occupier? — Again,  I  snould 
leave  that  to  the  local  authority,  who  would  not 
be  likely  to  let  an  area,  such  as  you  named,  of  four 
acres  to  a  man  to  get  his  living  off.  I  take  it 
that  they  would  be  better  judges  than  that.  Let 
me  take  the  estate  of  Lambourne,  for  instance, 
which  I  was  over  some  years  ago;  there  are 
something  like  25  or  30-acre  holdings.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  Lambourne  is  very  badly 
situated ;  there  is  a  saying  that  it  is  "  nine  miles 
from  everywhere  " ;  but  still  I  am  told  they  are 
doing  very  well  on  that  estate. 

859.  I  quite  understand  that  you  would  prefer 
to  leave  it,  indeed  it  would  be  necessary  to  leave 
it  to  the  local  authority,  but  have  you  formed  no 
opinion  of  your  own  as  to  what  should  be  the 
size,  on  the  average,  of  self-contained  holdings, 
situated  at  a  distance  away  from  a  large  town  ?  — 
I  should  say  that  holdings  running  from  25  acres 
to  50  or  60  or  70  acres  would  be  model  holdings 
for  a  man  and  his  family  to  work. 

860.  Yon  would  put  it  as  high  as  70  acres?— 
Yes ;  I  should  say  from  25,  or  perhaps  20  to  70 
acres.  I  mentioned  that  the  Danish  Government 
considered  25  acres  to  be  the  lowest  quantity  of 
land  on  which  a  man  and  his  family  can  gain 
their  living,  and  that  they  do  not  allow  the  land 
to  be  subdivided  below  25  acres. 

861.  And  you  would  share  that  opinion  gene- 
rally ? — Yes,  generally,  but  of  course  so  much 
depends  upon  locality  and  circumstances. 

862.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  opinion  that  you 
expressed  that  this  diminution  in  small  holdings 
resulting  from  legislation  has  been  injurious 
from  an  economic  point  of  view,  the  first  ques- 
tion that  I  want  to  put  to  you  is  this :  I  observe 
that,  in  answer  to  Question  88,  you  made  this 
statement  that,  "  Generally  for  the  public  good 
the  inclosures "  (which,  in  your  opinion,  nave 
resulted  in  the  diminution  of  small  holdings) 
"  have  been  of  enormous  advantage."  I  do  not 
quite  understand  how  you  reconcile  that  state- 
ment with  the  opinion  you  have  just  expressed, 
that  they  have  been  economically  injurious? — 
In  the  explanation  that  I  then  gave  I  said  that  I 
wanted  particularly  to  record  my  opinion  as  to 
the  enormous  advantages  that  have  been  given 
to  agriculture  by  the  adoption  of  severalty  as 
opposed  to  commonalty,  and  that  we  were 
tmder  great  obligations  to  certain  wealthy  pro- 
prietors for  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
improved  cultivation  and  increased  the  produce 
of  the  land,  and  doubled  the  weight  of  stock, 
and  so  forth,  and  I  gave  certain  names  of 
men  of  the  present  day  who  represented  those 
classes  of  cultivators,  and  to  them  agriculture  is 
indebted.  I  should  have  added  also  the  agricultural 
societies,  which  are  mainly  maintained  by  wealthy 
landowners  and  the  larger  farmers  who  carry  on 
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the  work  of  improving  apiculture  at  their  own 
cost,  and  whose  discoveries  and  experiments  and 
proceedings  generally  have  been  of  enormous 
advantage  in  the  direction  of  the  improvement 
of  agriculture ;  but  my  point  is  that  that  is  no 
compensation  to  the  whole  class  of  peasantry, 
who  have  been  deprived  of  rights  and  squeezed 
off  the  land  in  order  that  improvements  might 
take  place. 

863.  What  I  think  you  would  admit  would 
more  correctly  describe  your  view,  judging 
from  what  you  have  just  said,  would  be  this, 
that,  though  undoubtedly,  in  your  opinion,  it  has 
been  very  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  a  large 
class,  yet,  economically  speaking,  it  has  not  been 
injurious,  but  advantageous  rather  than  other- 
wise?— I  could  not  admit  that.  If  you  come 
strictly  to  the  economical  view  you  have  for  the 
past  90  yeai's  and  more  to  place  to  the  debit,  that 
IS,  on  the  wrong  side,  almost  all  our  poor  rates ; 
the  pauperism  for  the  country  for  the  past  100 
years  and  more  has  been  almost  the  direct  crea- 
tion of  inclosures  and  this  consolidation  of  farms. 
If  you  look  back  to  the  debate  and  the  public 
speeches  of  60  or  70  years  ago,  it  is  openly  con- 
tended that  the  peasantry  had  as  a  fair  compen- 
sation received  the  advanlages  that  the  poor 
rates  gave  them. 

864.  This  process  of  the  diminution  of  small 
holdings  has  resulted,  you  say,  in  the  depopula- 
tion of  the  agricultural  districts? — Yes. 

865.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  while  in 
many  cases  cottagers  have  received  money  com- 
pensation, in  the  majority  of  cases  there  has  been 
none? — Yes.  I  attach  no  importance  to  the 
money  compensation  except  as  a  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  those  men.  The  money  compensa- 
tion was  very  small,  and  the  evils  resulting  from 
the  extiniLjuishment  of  the  rights  of  a  class  alto- 
gether outweighed  any  small  money  compensa- 
tion that  could  be  given. 

866.  Upon  that  statement  I  want  to  ask  this 
question:  is  it  not  the  case  that  up  till  1848 
compensation  in  land  was  always  given  to  per- 
sons who  had  the  right  to  it  ? — Small  quantities 
of  land  were  given  to  a  certain  class  of  commoners, 
but  it  was  only  very  small  quantities.  I  can  give 
you  the  exact  amounts  if  you  wish. 

867.  You  admit  that  it  was  the  case  that  lands 
were  given  ns  compensation  ? — When  a  common 
was  inclosed  there  were  small  allotments  to  those 
who  had  rights  on  the  common,  but  they  were 
extremely  small ;  they  were  often  badly  situated, 
and,  as  a  rule,  of  no  use  to  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  given. 

868.  But  the  rights  of  those  people  to  that 
extent  were  not  extinguished? — The  rights  to  that 
extent  were  not  extinguished  by  law,  but  it  was, 
I  may  say,  invariably  found,  that  on  account  of 
the  distances  from  the  cottages  and  the  unsuita- 
bility  of  the  bit  of  waste  that  was  generally  put 
aside  for  them,  they  had  within  a  very  short 
time  to  sell  the  land  at  a  very  small  sum,  and  they 
did  sell  it.  Moreover,  I  must  remind  the  hon- 
ourable Member  that  that  compensation  onlv 
referred  to  actual  commoners.  Where  the  small 
holder  was  a  tenant  and  had  common  rights  the 
landlord  took  this  compensation,  and  they  were 
a  very  large  class. 

869.  Again,  I  want  to  ask  this  question  :  after 
13  the 
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the  passing  of  tiiat  Act,  when  the  right  to  com- 
pensation was  under  5  Ly  could  not  it  be  paic^  in 
money,  with  the  consent  of  the  pejson  entitled  to 
it,  instead  of  compensation  in  land,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  was  not  it  so  paid  in  money?  — 
There  were  cases  in  which  it  was  paid  in  money, 
but  tlie  Act  of  1845,  which  I  have  here,  is  so 
guarded  in  every  way  with  respect  to  the  rights 
of  the  commoners  that  it  is  practically  but  of  very 
little  use  to  them ;  and  as  I  stated  before,  I  regard 
the  extinction  of  the  rights  of  a  commoner  (which 
means  the  extinction  of  the  rights  of  his  suc- 
cesors,  that  is,  the  rights  of  a  whole  class),  on  the 
payment  of  a  few  pounds,  as  an  evil  to  the  com- 
munity which  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed. 

870.  Asa  matter  of  fact  it  comes  to  this,  does 
it  not,  that  either  in  money  or  in  land  compensa- 
tion to  souie  extent  was  made  in  every  case  where 
those  rights  were  interfered  with? — I  cannot 
admit  that  way  of  putting  it,  because  you  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  Act  only  gives  the  Land 
Commissioners  the  power ;  it  says  they  may  set 
aside. 

871.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  it  was  carried  out  ? 
— In  certain  cases.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me 
to  give  the  figures  of  the  actual  quantity  inclosed 
as  copied  from  the  Inclosure  Keports,  for  I  think 
it  is  important  to  have  the  figures  ;  or  perhaps  I 
may  give  them  later. 

872.  In  respect  of  what  was  this  compensation 
in  land  awarded;  was  it  not  for  the  right  of 
turning  out  animals  on  commons  or  wastes,  as  well 
as  in  respect  of  lands  which  were  held  in. common 
with  others  ? — Yes. 

873.  Were  not  many  of  those  Acts  pa.ssed  for 
the  purpose  of  allotting  separate  holdings  of 
inclosures  to  persons  holding  lands  intermixed 
and  dispersed  with  others,  quite  as  much  as  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  common  rights  ? 
— That  was  so.  Formerly  land  was  held,  as  no 
doubt  the  honourable  Member  is  aware,  under 
the  open  field  system  ;  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
England.  A  man  might  have  an  acre  in  one 
place  and  an  acre  half  a  mile  off,  and  an  acre 
somewhere  else,  and  that  led  to  an  enormous 
waste  of  time ;  it  made  it  impossible  to  improve 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  for  in  the  open  field 
system  there  might  be  50  proprietors  who,  unless 
tney  could  all  act  together,  could  make  no  im- 
provement in  cropping  or  weeding,  or  draining., 
or  anything.  I  am  one  of  the  first  to  admit  the 
enormous  advantage  of  the  severalty  system  over 
the  open  field  system.  Take  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hitchin,  for  example,  as  given  by  Mr.  See- 
bohm ;  people  living  there  can  remember  when 
in  20  parishes  round  there  the  land  was  all  on- 
the  open  field  system. 

874.  In  fact  that  is  one  of  the  great  advantages 
which  you  admit  have  followed  from  the  Inclo- 
BureActs? — Yes. 

875.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  certain  parts  of 
England  now  cottagers  have  the  right  of  turning 
out  cows  on  lands  which  have  been  allotted  to 
them  for  that  purpose  in  lieu  of  the  commons 
which  formerly  existed  ? — I  do  not  know  a  single 
ca«e.  Do  you  mean  that  lands  have  been  allotted 
in  compensation  of  sufficient  acreage  to  keep 
cows  upon  ? 

876.  Are  you  not  aware  that  certain  lands 
have  been  allotted  (which  in  certain  counties  are 
know  as  cowgates)  on  which  the  cottagers  have 
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the  right  and  privilege  of  turning  out  their  cows 
in  lieu  of  commons  which  formerly  existed  ? — 
Yes ;  and  I  can  illustrate  that  by  referring  to  an 
inclosure  in  the  county  represented  bv  the 
honourable  Member  for  Nortolk,  namely,  the 
.parish  of  Shouldham  and  Garboise.  I  have  here 
the  figures  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  in  1808,  as  regards  an  inclosure 
which  took  place  in  1794,  which  exactly  illus- 
trates the  point  you  are  putting  to  me.  The 
quantity  of  land  was  820  acres,  and  the  common 
fields,  commons  and  wastes,  amounted  to  4,750 
acres,  making  a  total  of  5,570  acres.  Out  of 
those  5,570  acres  there  were  two  lots  of  82  acres 
and  13  acres  awarded  to  the  class  of  people  you 
speak  of.  The  Report  of  the  Board  goes  on  to 
say  that  what  these  men  complain  of  is  the  de- 

Erivation  of  keeping  live  stock ;  they  used  to 
ave  cows,  mares,  geese,  ducks,  &c,  "  but  now 
they  have  nothing."    It  says  that  these  two  allot- 
ments of  82  acres  and  13  acres  find  them  suffici- 
ently in  fuel, -but  even  in  that  not  in  their  former 
plenty.     The  Report  goes  on  to  say  that  about 
40  j)oor  people  kept  cows  in  Shouldham  alone, 
not  all  with  what  was  esteemed  a  right,   but  if 
they  were  driven  the  fine  was  small.     Perhaps  I 
should  explain  that  it  was  the  custom  in  those 
days  for  men  to  put  cattle  on  the  common  when 
they  had  no  absolute  right  of  common,  and  the 
common  herdsman  had  a  right  to  drive  in  or  im- 
pound such  cattle;  but  in  this  particular  case  the 
nne  is  said  to  be  very  small.     Then  there  is  this, 
which  is  what  1  want  to  point  out:  those  ci*ttage& 
that  had  rights  and  allotments  were,  after  the  in- 
closure, let  merely  as  houses,  and  the  allotments 
laid  to  the  farms.     Then  if  you  take  Gai  bois- 
thorpe  (which  was  one  of  the  two  villages  where 
this  inclosure  took  place),  the  poor  before  the  in- 
closure kept  about  20  cows,  and  after  they  keep 
none,  and  it  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  Report 
states  that  the  poor  rates  went  immediately  m>m 
1«.  6  c/.  to  3^.  6(f.  in  the  pound  on  the  new  rental^ 
which  shows  what  an  enormous  increase  imme- 
diately took  place  in  the  poor  rates.    I  may  point 
out,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  word  *'  poor,'* 
honourable  Members  must  not  suppose  that  it 
means  poor  people  as  we  understand  the   term ; 
nearly  all  the  peasantry ;  men,  for  instance,  rated 
at  8  /.  or  10  /.  per  annum  who  kept  a  pretty  good 
stock  were  called  poor.     Bad  as  it  is,  that  is  a  far 
more   favourable  allotment    than   we   have  had 
under  the  Inclosure  Act  of  1845  in  any  case  that 
I  am  aware  of. 

877.  From  your  own  knowledge  you  are  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  these  cowgates  exist  over 
a  considerable  part  of  the  country  on  private  land 
upon  which  the  cottagers  can  feed  their  cows  ? — 
I  have  heard  that  uiey  exist  in  Yorkshire.  I 
have  looked  over  over  many  Inclosure  Acts,  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century  more  particularly, 
and  I  find  that  they  have  been  provided  for,  and 
I  have  written  to  the  localities  in  many  cases  with 
the  result  that  I  can  find  no  trace  of  them  now. 
I  remember,  for  instance,  onlv  some  months  ago 
writing  to  the  vicar  of  a  parish  m  Wiltshire,  which 
had  a  considerable  quantity  under  an  Inclosure 
Act  laid  down  for  pasture;  but  I  found  that 
nobody  knew  anything  about  iti 

878.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  these 
cowgates  did  exist  a  short  time  ago  in  Yorkshire, 
but  do  not  exist  now  ? — I  have  heard  of  their 

existence 
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existence  in  Yorkshire^  but  I  caoDot  speak  from 
personal  knowledge. 

879.  Have  you  made  at  all  wide  inouiries  upon 
this  subject? — I  have  made  inquiries  to  this 
extent,  that  I  have  examined  old  Inclosure 
Acts^  where  it  is  said  that  so  much  land  has 
been  put  aside.  I  have  inquired,  and  I  find  at 
the  present  day  that  they  do  not  exist  If  I  were  to 
inquire,  for  instance,  about  these  82  acres  and 
13  acres  in  Shouldham  and  Garboise  in  Norfolk, 
I  have  not  much  hope  of  finding  them  in  the 
possession  of  the  peasants. 

880.  You  do  not  know  that  these  cow-gates 
exist,  for  instance,  in  some  parts  of  Lincolnshire 
at  present? — I  think  it  is  very  probable. 

881.  But  you  have  not  any  information  upon 
the  subject  ? —  No. 

882.  Even  where  compensation  was  given  to 
people  who  were  dispossessed  and  where  the  pro- 
cess was  legally  carried  out  by  arrangement,  by 
purchase,  or  otherwise,  you  still  contend,  I  under- 
stand, that  a  wrong  was  done  to  the  commoners  ? 
—Yes. 

883.  On  the  ground  that  a  commoner  had  no 
rieht  to  sell  because  his  interest  was  only  for  his 
liie ? — Yes;  the  commoner,  I  suppose,  haa  a  legal 
right  to  sell  because  he  evidently  did  sell,  or  at 
any  rate  he  got  over  the  illegality  of  it  if  it  were 
illegal  to  sell ;  but  I  maintain  that  he  had  no 
moral  right  to  extinguish  rights  that  had  been 
handed  to  him,  and  which  he  was  bound  to  hand 
on  to  his  successors  as  a  class. 

884.  On  the  ground  that  his  interest  in  the 
land  was  only  for  his  own  life  ? — Yes ;  it  was  a 
life  interest,  an  interest  that  belpnged  to  him  as 
one  of  the  class  of  commoners. 

885.  That  way  of  putting  it  would  be  the  more 
correct  statemt^nt,  would  it  not;  is  it  not  the 
case  thai  the  rights  of  common  were  vested  not 
in  the  individual  in  respect  of  his  interest  as  an 
individual,  rather  in  respect  of  the  tenement  he 
held  as  a  tenant  of  the  manor  ? — You  may  say 
that  of  every  landlord  or  landowner,  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  not  only  of  the  commoner. 

886.  It  is  the  case,  is  it  not,  that  he  could  not 
part  with  his  interest  in  those  rights  unless  he 
parted  with  his  interest  in  that  tenement  at  the 
same  time  ?  —  Quite  so ;  and  up  to  the  middle 
ages  the  landlord  himself  could  not  part  with  his 
property  without  the  permission  of  the  Crown, 
so  little  was  it  recognised  as  his. 

887.  In  fact  the  right  in  the  common  and  the 
right  in  his  tenement  would  go  together  ? — Yes. 
There  were  other  rights  besides  that.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  early  times  which  I  start  from  in 
tracing  the  history  of  common  lands,  every  man 
who  had  not  an  interest  in  land  and  was  not  on 
the  roll  of  a  manor  in  some  form,  was  a  sort  of 
outlaw ;  he  was  a  vagabond  and  had  no  abiding 
place.  It  is  presumed  that  every  man  had  a 
tenement,  but  at  any  rate  every  man  who  was  a 
recognised  member  of  society,  as  a  rule,  was 
inscribed  on  the  manor  roll  in  some  form  as 
having  an  interest  in  the  land. 

888.  In  answer  to  Question  126,  to  which  I 
want  to  call  your  attention,  you  admit,  I  think, 
that  the  Inclosure  Acts  did  provide  some  com- 
pensation, but  that  it  was  not  large  enough,  and 
in  answer  to  the  next  question  you  made  this 
statement  with  regard  to  the  land  inclosed  from 
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1845  to  1867,  "  The  area  inclosed  from  1845  to 
1867  was  484,893  acres  "?— Yes,  that  was  up  to 
1867. 

889.  You  say, "  Of  this  amount  only  2, 1 1 9  acres 
were  assigned  to  the  labouring  poor,  no  matter 
what  prescriptive  rights  thev  had  in  the  land." 
Where  is  that  information  taken  from?— That  is 
found  in  the  Reports  of  the  Inclosure  Commis- 
sioners (now  theXand  Commissioners),  from  1845 
to  1867. 

890.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  published  in  1877  ?— I  have 
read  it,  but  I  do  not  remember  the  particulars. 
I  have  got  the  Report  for  1888  here. 

891.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Report  of  1877 
shows  pretty  clearly  that  the  inclosures  which  took 
place  between  1845  and  1876,  so  far  from  extin- 
guishing small  holders  caused  ^^  the  largest  and 
most  general  distribution  of  land  into  small  pro  ^ 
perties  that  has  taken  place  in.  this  country  in 
recent  times"? — I  [remember  those  words  very 
well ;  that  is  dot  in  the  Report,  I  think,  but  it  is 
in  some  debate  on  the  Report  if  I  remember 
rightly.  I  think  Sir  James  Caird  quoted  those 
very  words  in  his  work,  "  The  Land  Interest," 
published  in  1880,  as  being  a  proof  of  the  advan- 
tage of  inclosures  in  distributing  land. 

892.  Those  words  are  contained  in  the  32nd 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  year 
]  887  ;  as  you  do  not  seem  to  be  acquainted 
with  it,  and  as  it  bears  so  very  directly  on  the 
statement  made  in  reply  to  Question  127,  I 
should  like  to  read  it  to  you.  The  Commis- 
sioners state  as  follows : — "  It  may  here  be  con- 
venient to  state  summarily  the  general  results  of 
the  past  operation  of  the  Commission  uoder  the 
the  Act  of  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  118,  for  facilitating  in- 
closure of  Commons.  Since  the  passing  of  that 
Act  in  1845,  during  the  administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  more  than  30  years  ago.  nearly 
600,000  acres  of  common  and  commonable  lands 
have  been  dealt  with.  This  has  been  divided 
among  about  26,00i>  separate  owners,  in  an  aver- 
age proportion  of  44^  acres  to  each  lord  of  the 
manor,  24  acres  to  each  common-right  owner,  and 
10  acres  to  each  purchaser  of  lands  sold  to  defray 
part  of  the  expenses.  In  many  cases  the  expenses 
were  raised  by  rate  among  the  persons  interested, 
but  this  was  optional,  since  such  persons  had  the 
alternative  of  selling  a  portion  of  the  land  for 
that  purpose.  With  that  object  35,450  acres 
were  sold,  chiefly  in  small  lots,  to  3,500  pur- 
chasers." The  Commissioners  go  on  somewhat 
later  to  describe  the  distribution  of  land,  and  they 
say,  **  As  this  is  the  largest  and  most  general 
distribution  of  land  into  small  properties  that  has 
taken  place  in  this  country  ^in  recent  times,  it 
may  be  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  know  the 
quality  and  occupation  of  the  persons  into  whose 
hands  these  lands  have  passed.  To  discover  this, 
the  legal  description,  both  of  allottees  and  of  pur- 
chasers of  sale  allotments,  has  been  taken  from 
inclosures  in  which  that  description  is  given,  one 
in  each  of  the  following  counties,  viz.  •' — Bucks, 
Cumberland,  Chester,  Devon,  Essex,  Hants, 
Herts,  Lancaster,  Norfolk,  Oxford,  Stafford, 
Sussex,  Worcester,  and  in  Wales,  Carnarvon  and 
Carmarthen."  That  is  in  15  counties  in  all. 
Then  they  go  on  to  say :  *'  Upon  this  basis,  and 
so  far  as  such  an  average  can  be  accepted,  the 
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proportionate  numbers  of  the  different  classes  of 
the  26,000  landowners,  amongst  whom  the  land 
has  been  divided,  are  as  follows : — Yeomen  and 
farmers,  4,736;  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen, 
3,456  ;  labourers  and  miners,  3,168  ;  esouires, 
2,624  ;  widows,  2,016  ;  gentlemen,  1,984 ;  clergy- 
men, 1,280 ;  artizans,  1,067  ;  spinsters,  800 ; 
charity  trustees,  704 ;  peers,  baronets  and 
sons  of  peers,  576  ;  professional  men, 
512;  and  abimt  3,000  others  in  gradually 
diminishing  proportions*  but  comprising  nearly 
every  quality  and  calling  from  the  Crown 
to  the  mechanic,  quarryman,  and  domestic 
servant.'*  Then  they  proceed  to  observe  after- 
wards :  **  Thus  in  the  course  of  one  generation, 
an  extent  of  land  equal  to  that  of  a  county  has 
been  redeemed  from  common  and  waste,  and  has 
been  divided  among  a  far  larger  and  more  varied 
body  of  landowners  than  that  of  any  county  in 
England."  Yoy  were  not  acquainted  with  that 
Report  before,  I  understand  ? — Yes  ;  all  the  quota- 
tion is  perfectly  familiar  to  me  as  quoted  in  Sir 
James  Caird's  book  of  1880,  where  it  appears 
almost  verbatim  ;  and  I  have  also  no  doubt  read 
it  in  the  Report ;  but  I  cannot  see  the  object  of 
the  quotation.  No  quantities  are  given  there. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  in  this  amount  of  land  in- 
closed, which  amounted  to  484,893  acres,  of  which 
2,119  acres  were  set  aside  for  the  labouring 
classes,  there  were  a  large  number  of  holders 
from  among  the  labouring  classes,  but  they  have 
very  little  land  in  each  case.  There  are 
enumerated  over  15,000  parsons,  esquires,  shop- 
keepers, fanners,  and  so  forth,  and  there  are 
enumerated  between  3,000  and  4,000  labourers 
and  miners,  but  the  Report  does  not  give  the 
respective  quantities  which  have  been  awarded 
to  e^ch.  And  that  is  not  all.  Under  the  Act 
the  Commissioners  could  sell  a  good  portion 
for  paying  the  expenses  of  inclosure,  and  a  good 
portion  very  likely  have  been  sold  to  those 
yeomen,  squires,  and  others,  mentioned  in  the 
Keport,  but  they  are  lands  which  originally  be- 
longed in  a  very  large  decree  to  those  people 
represented  by  the  3,168  labourers  mentioned 
there,  who  it  would  be  found,  if  you  take  the 
quantities,  have  an  extremely  small  proportion  of 
the  whole.  As  a  further  proof  of  what  I  am 
stating,  may  I  quote  the  Report  of  the  Inclosure 
Commissioners  of  1888.  The  Commissioners 
were  instructed  by  the  Conunons  Act  of  1876  to 
send  out  forms  of  inquiry  to  the  managing  bodies 
of  those  field  gardens  and  allotments  that  had 
been  put  aside  for  the  labouring  classes  from 
1845  to  1878,  which  comes  up  pretty  near  to  this 
time,  and  they  have  done  so,  and  this  is  their 
Report :  **  The  number  of  forms  for  Report  sent 
out  was  395,  to  which  answers  were  received  in 
362  cases."  The  answers  are,  '*  In  265  cases  in 
which  returns  were  made  the  allotments  are  let 
to  labouring  inhabitants  as  field-gardens.  In  the 
remaining  87  cases,  where  the  land  is  not  used 
by  the  labourers  for  field-gardens,  the  reasons  as- 
signed may  be  thus  summarised :  allotments  unsuit- 
able, 50,  garden-ground  not  wanted,  as  sufficient 
gardens  are  already  provided  for  labourers,  or 
more  convenient  ground  is  in  their  option,  24 ; 
allotments  taken  possession  of  and  dealt  with  by 
the  owners  of  the  rent-charges,  in  consequence 
of  the  same  not  having  been  paid,  five ;  allot- 
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ments  sold  under  authority  of  Charity  Commis- 
sioners, and  proceeds  applied  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people,  four;  allotments  held  by  occupiers 
who  have  had  many  years'  possession  witnout 
paying  rent,  and  who  now  claim  the  freehold, 
three  ;  allotment  sold  to  a  railway  company,  the 
price  being  applied  to  educational  purposes  under 
a  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
one,"  which  makes  up  the  total  of  87.  Then 
there  is  another  element  of  consideration,  namely, 
this,  that  those  3,168  labourers  who  have  had 
allotments  under  these  inclosures  have  been 
required  to  pay  rent ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have 
had  a  very  small  portion  of  their  own  property 
assigned  to  them  with  the  privilege  of  paying 
rent  for  it 

893.  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  amounts 
of  the  different  holdings  whioh  are  referred  to 
in  this  Report  since  you  gave  your  evidence,  but 
what  I  should  like  to  ask  is  this  :  surely  this 
Report  which  I  have  quoted  gives  a  very  different 
impression  from  the  answer  which  you  gave  to 
Question  127,  and  which  I  read  just  now,  as  to 
the  distribution  of  land  ? — It  does  give  a  different 
impression,  but  the  whole  thing  is  meaningless 
unless  you  can  give  the  amounts  which  were 
apportioned.  The  3,168  labourers  might  have 
had  a  quarter  of  an  acre  each,  or  half  an  acre 
each,  for  which  they  had  to  pay  rent,  while 
there  might  be  10,000  acres  distributed  among 
the  squires  and  others. 

894.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
amount  distributed  to  the  labourer  would  be 
anything  like  so  small  as  a  quarter  of  an  acre? 
— I  think  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  such  a 
thing.  Let  me  give  an  instance  in  your  own 
county.  When  Kirton  was  inclosed  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century  it  was  found  that  there  were 
146  proprietors  in  5,000  acres,  two  of  those  pro- 
prietors possessing  1,500  acres  between  them  out 
of  the  5,000  acres.  The  Act  of  1845  very  care- 
fully gives  those  large  proprietors  their  propor- 
tionate rights  as  commoners,  and  if  they  happen 
to  be  lords  of  the  manor  they  get  another  lot  as 
lords  of  the  manor. 

895.  i  understand  that  you  have  always  had  it 
in  view  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  shopkeepers 
and  tradesmen,  and  other  inhabitants  of  towns, 
should  become  occupiers  of  small  plots  of  land  ? 
— Yes. 

896.  I  presume  you  hold  the  same  opinion  with 
regard  to  labourers,  miners,  and  artizans  ? — 
Yes. 

897.  I  find  taking  out  the  figures  given  in  the 
Report  I  have  already  referred  to,  that  they 
comprise  5,781  people? — You  will  understand  I 
am  not  objecting,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  am 
very  glad  if  those  shopkeepers  and  widow.^,  and 
clergymen,  and  the  other  people  mentioned  there, 
have  succeeded  in  purchasing  a  portion  of  the 
land.  Ail  I  am  contending  for  is  that  it  has  been 
done  at  the  expense  of  those  who  formerly  con- 
stituted the  peasant  class. 

898.  What  I  want  to  arrive  at  is  this  j)roposi- 
tion,  which  seems  to  me  not  unreasonable  if  that 
Report  is  to  be  relied  upon ;  would  it  not  lead  t6 
the  belief  that  inclosures  so  far  from  extinguish- 
ing small  holdings  throughout  the  country  have 
been  instrumental  rather  than  otherwise  in  fur- 
thering your  own  views  ? — I  regard  every  allot- 
ment 
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ment  that  is  created  as  being  to  the  good^  but  in 
the  cases  I  have  quoted  an  allotment  is  a  very 
poor  compensation^  or  a  sum  of  money  is  a  very 
poor  compensation  for  the  extensive  common 
rights  which  these  people  as  a  class  formerly  had 
which  enabled  them  to  keep  a  certain  amount  of 
stocky  and  to  live  as  they  always  did  live^  free  of 
the  poorhouse,  in  a  sort  of  rude  abundance,  if  J 
may  so  term  it. 

899.  If  I  was  able  to  show  you  that  these 
portions  of  land  had  been  divided  into  reasonable 
quantities  (a  point  upon  which  neither  you  nor  I 
appear  to  have  any  accurate  information^,  you 
would  admit  that  the  inclosures  have  undouDtedly 
carried  out  your  wishes  to  a  large  extent? — To 
the  extent  that  the  inclosure  created  small  culti- 
vators, it  was  a  good  thing  for  the  small  cultivator ; 
but  it  would  have  been  far  better  if,  following  the 
Prussian  custom,  we  had  from  the  first  taken  the 
commoners  and  given  them  what  bel(»ngcd  to 
them,  land,  in  accordance  with  tlieir  rights,  and 
had  made  them  the  small  cultivators  instead  of 
selling  the  land  to  other  classesa. 

Chairman. 

900.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  your  evidence- 
in-chief  that  although  in  connection  with  these 
inclosures  the  number  of  freeholders  might  have 
been  increased,  the  number  of  persons  who  had 
an  interest  in  the  land  was  greatly  diminished, 
for  instance,  there  might  be  a  whole  village 
interested  in  a  particular  common  in  the  way  of 
having  common  rights  ? — Yes. 

901.  When  the  common  was  inclosed,  there 
might  be  created  10,  20,  or  even  100  new  free- 
holders, but  the  number  of  new  freeholderd  would 
not  be  equal  to  the  number  of  commoners  who 
had  previously  had  some  sort  of  interest  in  ths 
land? — Yes.  I  might  illustrate  what  you  have 
stated  by  the  parish  of  Long  Sutton,  in  Lincoln- 
4iire,  of  which  no  doubt  the  honourable  Member 
is  acquainted.  The  Act  for  inclosing  the  land  there 
was  passed  in  1 788,  and  there  were  4,000  acres 
of  common  land  inclosed ;  the  rent  of  it  before 
inclosure  was  1,000  /.  per  annum ;  that  was  made 
up  by  what  they  call  5(iO  rights,  that  is  the  rights 
attached  to  500  houses,  estimated  worth  40  5. 
each.  After  the  inclosure  the  whole  of  the  4,000 
acres  was  let  at  from  30  s.  to  50  «.  an  acre,  and 
the  messuages  as  they  are  called,  the  cottages, 
simply  let  as  cottages,  with  no  rights. 

902.  Have  you  got  the  number  of  new  rights 
created  in  that  case  ? — I  have  not,  but  there  seems 
no  doubt  that  the  lord  of  the  manor  had  the 
whole  in  that  case ;  the  rights  connected  with 
the  cottages  were  extinguished. 

903.  'Aat  is  to  say,  500  rights  in  the  land  were 
extinguished ;  and  even  if  there  were  created 
100  or  200  new  rights,  there  would  still  be,  in 
your  opinion,  disadvantage  to  the  class  whose 
interest  you  represent  ? — iTes. 

Mr.  Chaplin, 

904.  But  all  those  500  rights  would  be  held  in 
virtue  of  500  different  tenements,  would  they 
not? — Yes,  in  this  case. 

905.  Do  I  understand  70U  to  say  that  there 
would  be  anything  like  that  destruction  of  tene- 
ments ? — The  report  does  not  say,  but  I  have  no 
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doubt  there  were  a  certain  amount  of  allotments 
put  aside  for  those  500  rights ;  but  the  report 
distinctly  states  that  the  cottages  or  messuages, 
as  they  are  called,  were  let  as  simple  houses 
without  the  rights  after  this  date.  The  rent  of 
the  whole  4,000  acres  went  up  from  1,000  /.  to 
from  30  .•?.  to  50  s,  an  acre. 

906.  Passing  from  that  subject,  among  the 
other  consequences  of  this  diminution  of  small 
holdings,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  consider 
that  the  labourer  has  no  longer  the  opportunity 
of  rising  in  the  social  scale  that  he  had  formerly  ? 
—Quite  so. 

907.  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  that  can 
be,  seeing  that  your  own  tables  show  that  5^1 
per  cent,  of  the  holdings  in  Great  Britain  arc 
under  20  acres,  is  not  that  so  ?— Yes. 

908.  And  70  per  cent,  of  them  are  under  50 
acres  ? — Yes. 

909  Is  that  not  rather  inconsistent  with  the 
statement  that  the  labourer  has  no  means  of 
rising  in  the  social  scale  ?—  No ;  I  do  not  see 
how  the  agricultural  labouring  class  in  Enirland, 
which,  as  I  stated,  as  a  class,  is  parallelled  in  no 
other  country  in  Kurope,  is  to  get  the  first  start ; 
I  do  not  see  how  they  are  to  become  farmers, 
except  in  very  rare  cases  ;  or  how  as  a  class  they 
have  any  hope  of  rising.  Formerly,  while  they 
had  common  rights,  they  could  put  on  the  com- 
mon one  or  two  cows,  and  ultimately  get  it  up  to 
three  or  four  cows,  and  they  could  gradually  go 
on  to  get  land,  thelower  rungs  of  the  ladder  were 
not  broken  away  at  ull. 

910.  Am  I  to  understand  that  your  complaint 
is  grounded  on  the  insuflScient  number  of  small 
holdings  in  existence  alreadv  ? — No  ;  my  com- 
pluint  18  rather  grounded  on  the  want  of  facilities 
for  the  class  1  name  to  become  small  holders. 
Facilities  would  be  offered  to  them  if  small  hold- 
ings were  in  existence,  and  niqans  furnished  by 
which  that  class  might  avail  themselves  of  them. 

911.  What  j'ou  mean,  as  I  understand  L-s,  that 
there  are  possibly  a  sufficient  number  of  small 
holdings  in  existence  now,  but  there  are  not  the 
facilities  in  existence  to  enable  the  labourers  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  small  holdings  ? — I  should 
not  admit  the  first  part  of  the  proposition.  I 
should  say  that  there  were  not  suflicient  small 
holdings  in  existence  on  the  one  hand,  and  that 
the  facilities  you  speak  of  Avere  required  as  well. 

912.  You  think  that  there  ought  to  be  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  small  holdings  ? — I  think 


so. 


913.  Would  you  say  very  much  larger  ? — That 
would  depend  upon  the  requirements.  I  would 
give  facilities,  and  as  fast  as  small  holdings  were 
required  by  suitable  people,  there  should  be  no 
barrier  to  their  getting  them. 

914.  When  you  say  that  the  labourers  rarely 
move  willingly  from  the  land,  and  have  been 
driven  away  from  it,  is  it  not  partly  the  case 
that  they  have  been  tempted  away  by  the  much 
higher  wages  to  be  obtained  in  mines  and  factories, 
and  upon  railways,  and  in  towns  generally  ? — 
Undoubtedly.  To  give  an  instance  of  that,  I 
was  at  the  mining  village  of  Brotton,  in  the 
North  Riding  ;  and  I  happened  at  a  meeting 
there  to  refer  to  the  Wiltshire  labourers  coming 
into  the  mines ;  and  after  the  meeting  a  man 
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came  to  me  whom  I  knew  by  his  talk  to  be  a 
Wiltshire  labourer,  and  he  expressed  himself  as 
disliking  his  present  occupation  immensely.  He 
said  that  botn  for  the  sake  of  himself  and  bis 
family  he  would  go  back  with  the  utmost  wil- 
lingness; but  that  in  Wiltshire  they  got  9*.  or 
10*.  a  week,  whatever  it  was  when  he  left,  and 
here  they  got  as  much  probably  as  19  «.  or  20  *, 
a  week,  I  forget  the  exact  sum.  That  is  the 
feeling  of  these  men,  so  far  as  I  have  had  con- 
versation with  them ;  they  do  not  leave  the  land 
except  for  the  purpose  of  securing  more  money. 

915.  You  gave  us  some  very  interesting  figures 
as  to  the  decrease  of  the  agricultural  population, 
which  I  think  you  attributed  partly  to  the  want 
of  a  suflBcient  number  of  small  holdings  ? — The 
want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  small  holdings,  and 
the  absence  ol  any  career  open  for  the  labouring 
class  on  the  land.  They  have  ceased  to  see  any 
prospect  in  the  direction  of  the  land,  except  re- 
maining as  labourerp,  and  the  workhouse  to  end 
their  days  in. 

916.  1  want  to  ask  if  that  contention  is  quite 
borne  out  by  some  of  the  Tacts  that  you  gave  in 
connection  with  the^e  figures  ;  for  instance,  there 
is  the  example  of  Cornwall,  which  shows  the 
largest  decrease  in  the  population  of  all,  namely, 
9*1  per  cent,  I  find  that  out  of  14,114  holdings 
in  Cornwall,   10,631  are  under  50  acres,  or  75 

fer  cent. ;  is  not  that  so  ? — Yes  ;  I  may  say  that 
gave  Cornwall,  because  I  wished  to  give  all  the 
counties.  I  know  Cornwall  very  well,  and  I 
know  that  from  time  to  time  there  have  been 
considerable  emigrations  to  foreign  countries  on 
the  part  of  the  miners.  They  have  been  given 
great  inducements  to  go,  and  have  gone,  to 
Austi*alia,  and  I  believe  to  South  America; 
they  have  gone  off  in  large  batches ;  and  Corn- 
wall therefore  is  an  exception  as  compared  with 
other  counties. 

917.  The  figures,  according  to  the  agricultural 
returns  for  Cornwall,  are  holdings  under  one  acre, 
331 ;  from  one  to  five  acres,  both  inclusive,  there 
are  3,663  holdings ;  from  five  to  20  acres,  there 
are  4,136  holdings;  and  from  20  to  50  acres, 
there  are  2,503 ;  those  I  presume  would  be  ten- 
ancies?—! only  know  that  they  are  described  as 
"  Agricultural  Holdings  "  in  the  returns. 

918.  Then  you  would  admit  that  in  the  case 
of  Cornwall,  at  all  events,  where  the  decrease  of 
the  agricultural  population  has  been  the  largest 
according  to  your  figures,  it  is  not  there  owing 
to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  small  holdings 
consequent  upon  inclosures  ? — I  admit  that 

919.  In  any  case  you  are  anxious  to  re-create 
a  large  increase  of  small  holdings  upon  a  very 
considerable  scale  ? — Yes. 

920.  Among  other  reasons,  as  I  understand, 
you  wish  to  do  so  in  order  to  increase  production? 
— I  mentioned  incidentally  that  tne  smaller 
farms  in  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  returns, 
were  more  productive,  so  far  as  stock  of  all  kinds 
goes,  than  the  larger  ones.  I  brought  that  for- 
waad  as  a  further  inducement,  as  an  economic 
reason,  why  the  process  should  be  carried  out. 

921.  1  am  referring  to  Question  157,  where 
you  are  asked,  ^^  Then  your  argument  is,  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  multiply  small  holdings  as 
a  means  of  increasing  the  production  of  the 
country,"  and  you  assent  to  that? — Yes. 


Mr.  (7Ai^/r7t— continued. 

922.  Do  you  contend  that  if  this  was  carried 
out  small  holdings  could  be  cultivated  as  profit- 
ably, and  often  more  profitably,  than  the  larger 
ones  ? — Yes,  I  contend  that. 

923.  I  think  you  said  just  now  in  reply  to  a 
question  that  was  put  to  you,  that  the  return  to 
a  small  cultivating  owner  would  be  considerably 

freater  than  to  a  larger  one? — That  is  my  opinioiu 
quoted  the  evidence  of  a  small  holder  in  Wilt- 
shire, whose  rent  was  considerably  higher  than 
that  of  neighbouring  fanners,  and  who  eaid^ 
"  Unless  I  made  my  small  holding  prodnce 
very  much  more,  I  could  not  possibly  pay  the 
rent." 

924.  Have  you  ever  made  any  calculation  9b 
to  the  relative  outgoings  and  returns  on  small  as 
compared  with  large  farms? — I  have  often  at- 
tempted that,  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  it,  for  the 
simple  reason,  that  while  a  large  farmer  mi^ht 
make  the  calculation  of  everything  he  uses,  in- 
cluding labour  (because  he  pays  a  money  value 
for  it),  it  is  impossible  to  make  calculations  of 
what  you  may  call  the  outgoings  of  a  small 
fanner  who,  with  his  family,  is  always  at  work, 
and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  estimate  their 
labour. 

925.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  I  suppose,  ixy 
estimate  the  value  of  his  labour  according  to  the 
ordinary  rate  of  wages? — Perhaps  not,  liut  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  of 
labour  he  and  his  family  give  to  the  land.  A 
small  holder  will  get  up  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  not  as  a  labour,  but  as  a  relaxation  and 
pleasure,  in  order  to  work  on  his  small  holdings 
"while  he  would  think  it  very  hard  to  go  and 
work  in  that  way  for  a  farmer  at  10 ».  or  .12  *.  a 
week. 

926.  You  admit  that  it  would  be  simple  enough 
to  make  a  calculation  as  to  the  out^ings  and 
returns  on  a  large  farm  ? — I  should  think  so. 

927.  But  you  have  never  attempted  to  do  it 
with  regard  to  a  small  one? — No,  1  found  it  to 
be  impossible  to  do  so. 

928.  I  understand  you  to  say,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  you  have  found  the  gross  return  to  be 
greater  on  the  farm  of  a  small  holder  than  it  is  on 
the  farm  of  a  large  one  ? — Yes  ;  as  I  say  I  cannot 
estimate  the  value  of  his  labour,  for  instance. 

929.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  profits  now,  but 
of  gross  returns  acre  per  acre,  and  those  yon 
say  are  greater  on  the  small  holdings? — 
Certainly. 

930.  But  you  have  no  means  of  comparing  the- 
profits  ? — No,  for  the  reasons  I  state ;  I  cannot 
tell  what  the  cost  of  the  labour  of  the  small 
holder  is. 

931.  'fhere  is  one  matter  in  regard  to  a  systen^ 
of  small  holdings  with  regard  to  which  I  have: 
always  felt  a  very  considerable  difficulty,  with 
every  desire  to  see  it  oarried  out,  or  at  all  events- 
tried,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  building ;  would 
not  the  cost  of  providing  the  necessary  ouildin^ 
for  a  great  number  of  small  freeholds  eat  up  lul 
the  profits?— No;  I  have  already  spoken  upon 
that  point.  Unless  anvone  has  seen  and  lived 
among  small  holders  he  cannot  realise  the  re- 
sources of  a  small  holder  on  Us  own  land  or  on 
land  he  feels  sure  he  shall  remaiii  on ;  he  oamot 
realise  the  ohewneas  with  which  such  a  maife 
would  put  up  buddings  and  supply  requirementa 
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^wfaieh  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  his  purpose, 
^rfaaps  not  so  good  and  substantial  as  a  large 
landowner  would  supply,  nor  anything  like  so 
^xpenstve. 

932.  Groing  into  this  point  a  little  more  in 
^tail,  taking  a  farm  of  10  acres,  what  buildings 
would  be  required  ? — If  it  was  near  a  village, 
^obdbly  none. 

933.  Why? — Because  the  holder  could  get 
«ecommodation  in  the  village  that  would  answer 
ills  purpose. 

934.  In  that  case  he  would  have  to  hire  the 
4iccotnmodation,  I  presume  ? — Yes  ;  I  know  a 
man  in  a  small  way  who  lived  by  the  roadside 
not  far  from  Bromsgrove,  who  had  six  acres  of 
land,  I  think,  and  he  had  an  ordinary  cottage  on 
the  roadside,  to  which  he  had  put  a  wooden 
linhay,  a  little  shelter  for  his  cart  and  imple- 
ments ;  he  had  done  it  all  himself. 

935.  I  a  uite  understand  that  he  might  do  it  by 
ids  own  labour,  but  in  any  case  he  would  have, 
I  presume,  to  buy  the  materials.  I  would  like  to 
tate  the  case  of  10  acres  of  land,  not  situated 
immediately  adjoining  to  a  village,  and  where 
-the  necessary  buildings  have  to  be  provided ; 
^hat  buildings  would  be  required  ;  I  suppose, 
first,  there  would  be  the  house  ? — The  man  would 
require  a  dwelling-house  if  he  is  to  live  on  the 
farm,  of  course. 

936.  What  would  you  estimate  the  cost  of  the 
dwelling-house  at  ? — It  depends  entirely  on  the 
situation.  Taking  Lamboume,  for  instance,  if  I 
remember  rightly  there  was  not  a  building  upon 
the  holdings. 

937.  But  I  am  assuming  a  case  where  build- 
ings are  required  ;  what  would  you  estimate  the 
cost  of  the  house  at  ? — I  am  not  a  particularly 
good  judge  as  to  the  cost  of  buildmgs,  but  I 
should  think  that  everything  that  was  requisite 
for  a  10  or  15  acre  farm  could  be  put  up  for  200  Z. 
or  less. 

938.  Then  the  necessary  buildings  for  a  10 
acre  farm,  according  to  that,  would  cost  20  I,  an 
.acre  ? — I  am  not  setting  myself  up  as  an  autho- 
rity as  to  the  cost  of  buildings,  and  I  cannot  say 
exactly  what  it  would  be. 

939.  But  this  is  an  exceedingly  important 
point,  and  one  that  must  be  threshed  out,  if  we 
are  to  arrive  at  an  opinion  as  to  the  possibility 
of  this  scheme  being  carried  out  with  success ; 
I  therefore  supposed  that  you  had  gone  into  all 
these  particulars,  and  would  be  able  to  give  us 
your  views  upon  this  point  ? — No ;  I  consider  I 
liave  gone  sufficiently  tox  when  I  place  the  small 
holder  of  the  right  character  on  a  small  holding 
x>f  10  or  15,  or  25  acres,  as  the  case  might  be, 
and  have  made  provision  in  the  Bill  that  he  can 
borrow  money  for  any  buildings  he  may  require, 
paying  it  back  in  quite  a  different  way,  of  course. 
Because  it  would  be  paid  back  in  35  years,  in- 
terest and  capital  as  well ;  I  would  leave  the  rest 
to  the  man  himself,  who  has  quite  resources 
enough  to  deal  with  what  he  has  undertaken. 

940.  I  quite  understand  that  you  would  be 
anxious,  as  we  all  should  be,  to  provide  him  with 
all  the  facilities  for  getting  these  necessary  build- 
ings and  for  getting  the  money  in  an  advan^ 
tageous  jform ;  but  I  want  to  get  at  some  idea  as 
to  what  outlay  would  be  necessary  in  a  case  of 
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this  sort.  Of  course  he  must  have  a  house,  you 
admit  that  ? — Under  any  circumstances  cer- 
tainly. 

941.  What  other  buildings  would  be  necessary? 
— It  depends  entirely  upon  how  he  farm^. 
If  I  may  refer  to  Great  Dodford,  each  man  has 
a  cottage  farm  there,  of  an  exceedingly  good 
character;  they  have  around  the  house  pig- 
styes,  outbuildings  for  carts,  or  rather  a  lean-to 
for  carts ;  and  they  have  another  little  out-house, 
if  I  remember  rightly ;  but  the  buildings  are  very 
simple. 

942.  I  suppose  the  man  would  have  a  cow- 
house ? — They  do  not  keep  cows  on  that  estate, 
because  there  are  no  fences,  and  it  would  not 
do. 

943.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that  particular  lo- 
cality, but  generally  ? — They  would  want  a  cow- 
house, no  doubt. 

944.  And  I  suppose  that  keeping  a  cow,  or 
two  or  three  cows,  would  be  one  of  the  chief  ad- 
vantages of  the  system  ? — Yes, 

945.  And  I  suppose  that  this  man  would  want 
a  stable  ? —  Yes, 

946.  You  have  enumerated  also  pig-stye,  cart- 
shed,  and  his  own  dwelling-house? — Yes. 

947.  And  you  think,  speaking  roughly,  that 
all  that  building  might  be  done  for  200  /.  ? — I 
should  think  for  considerably  less.  I  can  speak 
practically  as  to  the  stable,  pig- stye,  and  cart- 
shed,  and  I  could  not  put  a  price  on  what  they 
were  all  three  built  for ;  certainly  it  would  be 
nothing  in  hired  labour  and  little  in  material. 

948.  Now  we  will  take  the  house ;  it  would 
have  to  be  somewhat  better  than  an  ordinary 
labourer's  cottage,  I  suppose? — That  depends  a 
great  deal  upon  the  cottage. 

949.  At  any  rate,  it  would  have  to  be  quite 
as  good? —The  cottage  farm  1  referred  to,  with 
the  outhouses,  were  valued  at  160  /.,  and  were 
very  comfortable  dwellings  suitable  for  any  man 
who  might  farm  30  or  40  acres. 

950.  1  on  think  it  would  take  as  much  as 
160/,  to  build  his  house? — Yes,  very  likely,  for 
the  whole  thing  complete, 

951.  And  then  some  50  /.  or  more  for  the  other 
buildings  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  speaking  of  10 
acres  of  land,  I  should  think  that  a  small  holder 
would  put  up  all  his  requirements  for  150/., 
there  or  thereabouts ;  I  would  not  like  to  commit 
myself  to  any  figure. 

952.  Are  you  aware  of  what  the  cost  of  the 
cheapest  labourers'  cottages  is  in  these  days  ?— 
I  know  what  they  cost  when  put  upon  the  estate 
by  a  landlord;  I  know  they  cost  a  large  sum, 
and  I  also  know  that  the  cob  building,  which 
has  been  taken  down,  which  was  very  comfortable 
in  every  way,  probably  would  not  cost  a  fifth  of 
the  money. 

953.  Do  you  think  yourself  that  a  good 
cottage,  built  as  cheaply  as  possible,  with  the 
necessary  requirements  for  a  labourer  to  be 
decently  housed  in  these  days,  can  be  built  much 
under  100  /.  under  any  circumstances? — I  should 
think  not. 

954.  If  this  cottage  is  to  contain  a  family  who 
are  to  work  the  10  acres,  it  ought  to  be  at  least 
as  good  as  an  ordinary  labourer's  cottage,  or 
perhaps  rather  better,  ought  it  not  ? — Yes. 

K  2  955.  I  may 
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^50.  I  may  take  it  that  you  think  that  the 
outlay  for  building  the  house-stable,  cow-house, 
pig-stye,  and  cart  shed,  which  wouhl  be  neces- 
sary, would  be  from  150/.  to  200 /.  at  least  ? — 
As  I  Aate,  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  judge  ad  to 
the  cost  of  buildings,  but  in  cases  where  build- 
ings are  at  all  necessary  (which  would  be  in  ray 
mind  exceptional  cases,  as  there  would  most 
likely  be  a  village  or  a  dwelling  near),  supposing 
the  holding  to  be  one  of  10  acres,  I  should  think 
a  man  would  manage  to  put  up  his  requirements 
for  150  /.  there  or  thereabouts. 

956.  That  is  to  say,  the  necessary  outlay  upon 
the  building,  estimating  it  as  you  have  done, 
would  be  from  15  /.  to  20  /.  an  acre  ?— Yes,  on  a 
10-acre  farm  that  would  be  the  proportion.  Of 
course,  the  same  buildings  would  do  for  25  acres 
or  30  acres  probably,  or  with  very  little  ad- 
dition. 

957.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  necessary 
outlay  for  the  same  puriMJse  would  be  upon  a 
farm  of  500  acres? — No. 

958.  You  are  not  aware  that  probably  5  /.  an 
acre  would  be  sufficient? — Perhaps  it  might. 

959.  But  in  spite  of  that  greater  drawback, 
as  regards  the  small  holdings  you  still  think 
that  the  returns  and  profits  would  unquestionably 
be  greater  from  a  small  farm  than  from  a  large 
one  ? — Ye^,  very  much  greater  in  proportion. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  would  grow  the 
same  things  on  the  small  holdings. 

960.  I  am  speaking  now  of  returns  in  the 
sense  of  profits? — Yes,  I  certamly  think  tnat 
they  would  be  much  greater. 

961.  I  think  you  said  that  machinery  was 
used  as  much  upon  small  farms  now  as  it  is  upon 
large  ones  except  the  stcnm  plough? — I  think 
that  we  were  speaking  about  Belgium  on  the 
occasion  when  I  made  that  remark,  but  still  the 
small  farmers  of  England  are  getting  to  use 
machinery  to  a  very  large  extent. 

962.  What  kind  of  machinery  ?  -  Chaff-cutters, 
and  such  like  machines.  I  know  many  farmers 
who  farm  as  low  as  5(»  acres  in  Devonshire  will 
buy  a  hay-maker  and  mowing  machine  and  are 
getting  into  using  machinery  more  and  more. 

963.  And  threshing  machines? — Threshing 
is  done  by  small  and  great  alike  by  machine ;  the 
flail  you  never  see  used  now. 

964.  Would  not  they  be  able  to  combine 
with  regard  to  those  things? — With  regard  to 
threshing,  they  all  do.  A  threshing  machine 
comes  into  the  neighbourhood  and  the  small 
and  the  middle  class  and  the  large  farmers  all 
use  it. 

Q^5.  And  for  other  machinery  could  they  not 
combine  ? — Very  likely  they  would. 

966.  Would  it  not  be  difficult  when  they 
wanted  to  use  the  same  machine  on  the  same 
day  ? — Yes,  that  plan  exists  in  Belgium,  and 
there  the  miller  ot  the  parish  is  generally  the 
man  who  owns  the  machine,  and  though  the 
difficulty  you  refer  to  naturally  arises  sometimes, 
it  is  not  an  insuperable  difficulty  by  any  means. 

967.  It  does  not  give  rise  to  any  serious  prac- 
tical difficulty  ? — I  think  not. 

968.  You  handed  in  a  table  as  to  the  com- 
parative number  of  stock  kept  upon  large  and 
small  farms,  and  you  showed  us,  I  think,  by  that 
table,  first,  that  there  was  more  stock  generally 
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kept  upon  small  holdings  of  from  one  to  50  screff 
than  on  holdings  of  from  50  to  100  acres? — 
Yes. 

969.  Secondly,  you  showed  that  there  was 
more  stock  on  holdings  of  from  one  to  100  acre» 
than  on  holdings  of  trom  100  to  300  acres  and 
upv/ards,  with  the  exception  of  sheen  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  there  was  any  exception.  Taking 
farms  of  100  acres  down  to  one  acre  and  100  acres 
upwards,  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  small-sized 
farm  in  sheep  and  lambs  is  .389,8 11  ;  the  balance 
is  very  much  less  in  favour  of  the  small  holdbg 
as  regards  sheep  and  lambs  than  it  is  with  regaru 
to  other  kinds  of  stock. 

970.  In  the  third  place,  your  table  showed 
grnerally,  did  it  not,  that  there  is  less  stock  <hi 
the  larger  than  there  is  on  the  smaller  holdings  ? 
— Yes. 

971.  You  have  taken  those  returns  for  Great 
Britain,  I  understand  ? — Yes. 

972.  For  horses,  cows  and  other  cattle,  and  for 
sheep  and  pigs?  —Yes. 

973.  Do  you  think  that  taken  in  that  way 
this  table  fairly  represents  the  relative  proper 
tion  of  stock  on  large  and  small  cultivated  hold- 
ings?— I  think  er..  I  am  open  to  receive  any 
criticism  on  the  tables,  but  I  have  tried  to  find 
out  wherein  they  are  wrong ;  the  figures  are 
taken  out  from  the  Agricultural  lieturns. 

974.  They  are  taken  from  the  Agricultural 
Returns  of  1886,  are  they  not? — I  forget  which 
year  it  is ;  it  does  not  really  matter  which  year 
it  is,  they  are  all  about  the  same. 

975.  Will  you  turn  to  page  103  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Returns,  and  look  at  table  20,  which 
shows  the  average  number  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
and  piers  ;)cr  1,000  acres  of  land  in  each  class  of 
agricultural  holdings  in  England,  Wales,  Scot- 
land and  Great  Britain.  You  will  find  in  that 
Return  that  from  one  acre  and  not  exceeding 
five  acres  the  percentage  of  sheep  kept  on  such  a 
holding,  for  England,  is  30  for  every  100  (it  is 
299  per  1,000  according  to  the  Returns,  and  I 
am  rating  it  per  100  mstead  of  per  1,000)? — 
Yes. 

976.  For  Wales  it  is  63  in  the  100;  for 
Scotland  it  is  387  in  the  J00?—Yc8. 

977.  Now  this  proportion  for  Scotland,  of 
course,  is  enormous,  and  as  everybody  would  know 
would  be  impossible;  is  it  not  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  per-centage  is  based  in  Scotland 
on  the  total  acreage  of  cultivated  holdings,, 
whereas  the  sheep  are  really  kept  on  sheep  farms 
and  sheep  runs,  the  acreage  of  which  is  not 
included? — I  think  not,  and  I  will  give  my 
reasons  why  I  think  so,  if  you  will  allow  me. 
This  table  which  I  put  in  deals  with  32,558,252 
acres  of  cultivated  land,  that  is  exclusive  of 
health  and  mountain  pasture  ;  it  includes  forest 
land  and  small  fruit  culture,  but  excludes,  as  I 
state,  heath  and  mountain  pasture. 

978.  Quite  so^  but  the  great  majority  of  sheep 
in  Scotland  are  kept  on  heath  and  mountain 
land,  are  they  not? — But  then  they  are  excluded 
from  this  return. 

979.  This,  Table  20  gives  the  number  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs  in  each  class  of 
agricultural  holdings  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland 
and  Great  Britain,  and  your  figures,  I  understand, 
are  taken  from  the  total  number  of  horses,  cattle^ 

sheep^ 
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Mr.  Chaplin — continued, 
sheep^  and  Iambs  and  pi^s  in  En^land^  Scotland 
and  Wales  ? — Yes ;  but  if  you  will  turn  to  the 
table  to  see  what  the  term  '*  Agricultural  Hold- 
ings "  includes^  you  will  find  that  the  agricultural 
holdings,  for  the  purpose  of  this  table,  are  all 
included  in  this  aggregate  amount  of  land, 
32,558,252  acres,  which  excludes  heath  and 
mountain  pasture ;  therefore  I  take  it  that  this 

Screen tage  of  sheep  refers  to  those  agricultural 
olding^. 

980.  If  you  turn  to  page  38  of  these  Agri- 
cultural Returns  you  will  find  that  while  for 
England  the  total  area  of  land  and  water  is 
32,000,000  acres,  the  total  acreage  under  culti- 
vation is  24,000,000  acres  ?— Yes. 

981.  For  Wales,  while  the  total  area  is 
4,700,000  acres,  the  total  acreage  under  culti- 
vation is  2,800,000  acres? — xes,  in  round 
numbers. 

982.  For  Scotland,  while  the  total  acreage  is 
19,400,000,  the  cultivated  area  is  only  4,800,000  ? 
—Yes. 

983.  You  will  find  in  addition  to  that,  that 
referring  to  the  statistics  of  the  Highland 
Society  (which  are  the  only  statistics  I  have  been 
able  to  find  at  all  upon  the  subject,  and  which 
have  not  been  published  since  the  years  1853 
and  1854),  there  are  six  and  a- half  million  acres 
additional  which  ought  to  be  added  to  the  acre- 

?[e  of  Scotland,  and  all  of  which  carry  sheep?— 
es. 

984.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  ever  saw  the 
little  pamphlet  published  by  Major  Craigie, 
called"  The  Size  and  Distribution  of  Agricultural 
Holdings  in  England  and  Abroad  "  ?—  Yes. 

985.  On  page  4  of  that  pamphlet  you  will  find 
this  question  of  the  apparent  omission  of  many 
till  pastures  and  sheep  walks,  and  it  is  sdd, 
"  This  feature  of  the  Scotch,  and  in  a  less 
degree  of  the  Welsh  returns  of  holdings,  also 
bars  their  use  in  such  questions  as  those  rela- 
iing  to  crofters  now  frequently  under  discus- 
sion ;"  then  this  the  important  point  to  which  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention,  "  Large  as  is  the 
agriculturally  valueless  portion  of  North  Britain, 
it  is  unfortunate  that  onr  system  of  agricultural 
statistics  is  far  less  exhaustive  than  that  employed 
30  years  ago  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland  when  6.531,000  acres  of 
sheep  walk  were  recorded  and  included.  Had 
these  been  as  fully  taken  account  of,  we  should 
have  learned  how  something  like  60  per  cent., 
in  place  of  25  per  cent,  only  of  the  surface  of 
Scotland  was  employed."  What  I  am  trying  to 
show  (and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  in 
this),  is  that  by  taking  these  returns  for  the  whole 
of  Great  Britain  it  has  the  effect  of  misrepre- 
senting the  real  state  of  the  case,  certainly  in 
England,  and  probably  also  as  regards  Wales 
and  Scotland  too ;  would  it  not  be  ^iier  to  take 
the  returns  for  England,  which  is  certainly  not 
oi)en  to  this  objection  to  so  great  an  extent  ? — 
Your  objection  applies  only  to  this  larger  division 
into  100  acres  down  to  one  acre,  and  100  acres 
and  upwards,  and  I  have  anticipated  the  objec- 
tion jo\x  name  (which  is  a  very  reasonable  one^, 
by  dividing  all  the  holdings  in  this  way.  I  have 
taken  holdings  from  100  acres  to  300,  excluding 
all  above  300,  and  comparing  them  with  holdings 
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Mr.  Chiiplin — continued, 
of  from  1  acre  up  to  100  acres.     I  thought  an  ob* 
jection  mi^ht  be  raised  as  to  these  sheep-walks. 

986.  I  mink  my  objection  holds  good  with  all 
the  different  sized  holdings.  If  you  will  allow 
me  for  a  moment  to  take  the  Returns  for  Eng- 
land, dealing  expressly  with  the  number  of  sheep 
and  lambs  per  1,000  acres,  vou  will  perceive  that 
the  calculation  in  the  table  you  have  given  is 
entirely  misleading  as  regards  sheep.  On  hold- 
ings of  one  acre,  and  not  exceeding  five  acres  the 

Eercentage  in  England  is  30  for  every  100;  on 
oldings  of  from  five  acres  to  20  acres,  the  per- 
centage* is  31  to  the  100;  on  holdings  of  from  20 
to  50  acres,  the  percentage  is  44  to  the  100;  on 
holdinffs  of  from  50  to  100  acre6,the  percentage  is 
50  to  the  100;  on  holdings  of  from  100  to  300  acres 
it  is  62  to  the  100 ;  on  holdings  of  from  300  to 
500  it  is  84  to  the  100 ;  and  on  holdings  of  from 
500  to  1,000  acres  it  is  1,032  to  the  1,000,  or  103 
to  the  100 ;  and  on  holdings  of  above- 1,000  acres 
it  is  107  to  the  100?— Yes. 

987.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  shows  a  steadily 
ascending  scale,  and  in  every  case  the  larger  the 
holding,  larger  the  number  of  sheep,  giving  results, 
so  far  as  sheep  are  concerned,  which  are  exactly 
opposite  to  those  contained  in  your  table  ? — There 
is  a  margin  in  the  excess  of  the  number  of  sheep, 
confining  ourselves  to  farms  of  300  acres  and  down- 
wards, to  allow  for  that  discrepancy ;  but  if  you 
take  the  other  tables  on  the  same  page,  of  cows 
and  cattle,  the  whole  thing  is  different. 

988.  I  will  deal  with  the  other  items  after- 
wards, if  you  please,  but  we  will  confine  ourselves 
for  the  moment  to  sheep ;  I  want  to  arrive,  if  I 
can,  at  an  admission  upon  your  part  that  taking 
the  returns,  a.^^  regards  sheep,  for  Great  Britain^ 
instead  of  for  England,  has  had  a  misleading 
effect,  thouffh  of  course  I  know  very  uninten- 
tionally?— ^1  cannot  eet  away  from  the  actual 
facts  of  the  table  whicn  gives  the  number  kept 
on  all  the  different  classes  of  holdings.  Of  course 
there  would  be  the  element  of  what  might  be 
kept  on  mountain  land  to  come  in,  because  that 
is  not  included  in  the  Return,  and  to  that  extent 
the  table  would  have  to  be  rectified  as  regards 
sheep. 

989.  You  admit  it  would  have  to  be  rectified 
as  regards  sheep? — It  seems  to  me  that  what  is 
kept  on  mountain  land  is  not  included  in  this 
Belurn,  because  it  expressly  states  that  the  area 
does  not  include  mountain  land. 

990.  Quite  so ;  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  arrive^ 
at ;  that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  sheep  are  concerned,^ 
the  table  is  misleading  as  to  the  real  position 
between  small  and  large  holdings  ? — To  a  cer- 
tain extent  it  would  be. 

991.  Then  with  regard  to  horses,  I  admit  that 
the  number  of  horses  as  ^hown  in  your  table  is 
probably  correct,  but  do  you  contend  that  the 

freater  number  of  horses  kept  upon  small 
oldings  shows  that  small  holdings  are  more 
desirable  than  large  ones  ? — No,  I  draw  no  con- 
clusion; I  simply  give  the  fact  that  there  are 
more  horses  employed  per  100  acres  on  the 
smaller  farms  than  on  the  larger  ones. 

992.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  much  more  costly 
way  of  cultivating  the  land,  because  the  horse 
is  a  costly  agricultural  machine  ? — No,  I  should 
say  that  the  land  is  far  better  cultivated  at  the 
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axpenae  of  an  extra  number  of  horses,  and  thenoe 
cornea  snjperior  production. 

9M.  That  10  a  matter  of  coarse  of  experience  ; 
10  it  your  experience  as  a  rule  that  the  small 
liokKngft  throughout  the  country^  are  so  mucn 
better  eultivaied  than  the  larger  ones? — That  ii 
vkjr  experience,  speaking  generally. 

904.  And  do  70U  sa^  the  same  of  small  free- 
holds 2 — YeS)  speaking  generally  I  shall  say  that 
small  holdings  have  more  proportionate  labour, 
both  manual  and  horse  power,  and  consequently 
the  land  is  cleaner. 

995.  Hiwe  you  had  any  opportunity  of  ia- 
specting  the  immense  number  of  small  freeholds 
that  exist  in  parts  of  Lincoln9hii*e  ? — No. 

996.  You  have  not  had  any  opportunitj  of 
comparing  their  condition  and  cultivatioD  with 
that  of  the  larger  farms  ? — No,  not  personaUy. 

997.  Then  you  would  probably  not  be  surprised 
to*  learn  that  all  the  evidence  given  by  competent 
experts  before  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  com- 
mission in  1882  absolutely  agreed  that  the  con- 
dition of  small  holdings  In  that  county  as  regards 
cultivation  was  infinitely  worse  in  all  respects 
than  that  of  large  ones? — I  said  I  was  not 
personally  acquainted  with  those  small  freeholds, 
out  if  you  refer  to  the  Commission,  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Commission  of  1882,  and  with  the  evidence, 
which  is  still  more  valuable,  with  regard  to  the 
Isle  of  Axholme,  given  before  the  Commission  of 
1867.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  that  evidence, 
and  I  do  not  quite  admit  that  it  is  of  the  decided 
chatracter  which  you  appear  to  hold  it  to  be. 

998.  1  have  not  got  the  evidence  here,  but  if  I 
had  I  think  I  could  very  easily  show  you  that 
upon  the  plain  fact  as  to  whether  the  cultivation 
was  beat  on  the  large  or  the  small  freeholds, 
diere  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  ex- 
ports  as  expressed  in  the  evidence  that  they  gave  ? 
— I  cannot  speak  to  the  point  from  personal 
knowledge. 

999.  Assttiuing  for  the  sake  (if  argument  that 
botd^  holdings  were  cultivated  equally  well,  what 
hawe  you  to  say  upon  the  subject  of  a  greater 
number  of  horses  being  kept  upon  the  smaller 
than  upon  the  larger  holdings ;  do  you  regard  it 
aa  an  advantage  or  the  reverse  ?— Certainly,  as 
an  advantage,  because  it  shows,  I  take  it,  that  the 
small  holder  has  more  horses  at  work.  I  know 
small  holders  who  will  use  a  horse  to  bring  man- 
ure from  a  neigbouring  large  town,  which  is 
about  as  advantageous  as  anything  that  could  be 
done. 

1000.  But  if  this  holding  is  no  better  farmed, 
how  can  it  be  an  advantage  to  him  to  spend  so 
much  more  in  costly  machinery,  and  in  farming 
in  this  way»  than  is  spent  on  large  farms  ? — I 
think  the  evidence  is  that  the  land  on  small  farms 
is  cultivated  better  from  the  fact  that  he  has  this 
extra  pull  over  the  large  farmer. 

1001.  But  we  are  arguing  now  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  both  the  large  and  small  firms 
were  equally  well  cultivated,  which  I  should 
hold  to  be  a  large  admission  on  my  side  ?— But 
I  do  not  admit  that  assumption  at  all  ;  I  still 
hold  that  the  small  holding  has  more  labour,  more 
manure,  and  more  care  bestowed  upon  it,  speaking 
generally,  and  consequently  a  greater  production 
than  the  large  one. 


Mr.  Chaplin — continued. 

1002.  That  opinion  you  stall  maintain,  aithoi^i 
you  have  admitted  that  you  have  no  personal 
experienoe  of  the  county  where  nnall  holdmgs 
prevail  to  a  greater  extent  than  anywhere  eke, 
and  although  that  opinion  is  entirely  opposed  to 
that  of  experts  who  have  examined  into  the  sub- 
ject?—The  Isle  of  Axholme  is  about  W,00O 
acres,  and  it  is  mainly  small  holders. 

1003.  But  the  small  holding  are  not  limited  by 
any  means  to  the  Isle  of  Axholme ;  they  prev^ul 
along  the  East  Coast,  almost  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  county  ? — If  you  go  outsfde  the  Isle 
of  Axholme,  I  have  seen  an  exceedin^y  good 
report  of  a  colony  of  small  holders  near  Liincoln, 
I  think  it  is. 

1004.  We  will  pass  from  this  subject,  unless 
you  wish  to  add  anything.  I  suppose  you  admit 
that  the  greater  number  of  horses  that  are  kept 
for  cultivation,  the  greater  the  outgoings  and  the 
greater  the  cost  of  cultivating  the  farai? — Cer- 
tainly. If  you  are  going  to  confine  it  to  the 
point  of  outgoings,  tne  larger  farms  have  some 
counterbalancing  outgoings  in  the  form  of  steam 
ploughs  or  steam  machinery. 

1005.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  cows  wid 
cattle  being  greater  on  small  farms  dian  on  lai^ 
ones,  can  you  say  what  proportion  are  cows  and 
what  proportion  are  beasts? — No,  I  cannot;  the 
returns  do  not  give  that. 

1006.  They  are  principally  cows,  are  they  not, 
as  a  matter  of  fact  ? — I  should  think  the  large 
proportion. 

1007.  Should  you  not  say,  in  fact,  the  very 
large  proportion  ?  —I  have  no  means  of  knowing ; 
the  return  is  not  divided  into  those  heads. 

1008.  Have  you  anj^  means  of  forming  an 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  quality  of  the  stock 
kept  in  small  holdings  and  on  large  ones? — No, 
I  nave  no  means. 

1009.  Have  you  ever  formed  an  opinion  upon 
that  point? — No;  but  I  have  included  farms  up 
to  100  acres,  and  I  should  consider  that  the  stocc 
on  farms  of  50  to  100  acres  would  be  as  good 
as  the  stock  on  the  larger  farms  at  any  rate,  and 
then  we  know  that  what  advantages  there  are 
in  this  respect  (through  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture by  landed  proprietors  and  others)  on  lafge 
farms  are  shared  by  very  small  owners  and 
cultivators  at  the  present  time. 

1010.  The  census  of  the  stock  was  taken,  I 
think,  on  the  4th  of  June,  was  not  it? — Yes,  on 
the  4th  of  June  1885. 

1011.  Might  that  not  in  itself  be  rather  mis- 
leading ;  might  not  a  census  taken,  we  will  say, 
in  December  give  a  very  different  result?— It  is 
possible. 

1012..  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  at  that  time  of 
the  year  many  animals  which  belong  to  lar^ 
farms  are  sent  away  for  the  purpose  of  grazing  in 
the    summer  on    much    smaller    farms? — It  is 

})ossible,  but  the  balance  is  so  enormously  in 
istvour  of  these  smaller  farms  that  you  might 
allow  those  differences,  and  still  the  balance  in 
their  favour  would  remain. 

1013.  Have  you  ever  heard  for  instance  that 
in  Norfolk  at  that  time  of  the  year  many  of  the 
large  arable  farms  which  carry  a  very  large  head 
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ef  Btodc  are  almost  denuded  of  them  for  the  time 
being  ? — That  k  possible. 

1014.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  a  great  number 
of  small  owners  take  in  stock  on  what  is  called 
agistment? — Yes;  they  are  called  lodgers  in 
some  places ;  I  know  it  is  done,  but  not  to  a  large 
axtent. 

1015.  Is  it  not  more  or  less  common? — I 
^ould  not  caU  it  more^or  less  common. 

1016.  Ithappers  frequently,  does  it  not? — 
Not  more  frequently  I  think,  than,  in  the  case  of 
larger  ones,  if  so  frequently,  because  you  more 
generally  see  a  lay  for  cattle  advertised  by  large 
Sumiers  than  by  smaller  ones. 

1017.  You  handed  us  in  also  a  table  of 
articles  imported  from  countries  with  a  -system 
of  tsmall  holdings  valued  by  you  at  ^0  millions 
of  money  ? — Yes,  the  figures  are  taken  from  the 
tables  and  put  together ;  I  think  the  total  comes 
to  pretty  nearly  what  1  stated. 

1018.  You  say,  in  reply  to  Question  156,  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  these  products  come  from 
countries  where  there  is  a  system  of  peasant 
proprietary  or  small  cultivators  ?  —Yes ;  with  the 
^oeption  of  cheese  and  ham  and  bacon,  I  should 
think  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  or  the  greater 
part  of  it,  at  all  events,  comes  from  countries 
where  there  were  small  holdings,  either  peasant 
proprietors  or  small  farmers. 

1019.  You  do  except  hams  and  bacon  as  well 
as  cheese? — Yes,  because  they  come  from 
America  mostly. 

1020.  1  was.  going  to  ask  you  whether  your 
contention  that  *^  nearly  the  whole  of  these 
products  come  from  countries  where  there  is  a 
system  of  peasant  proprietary"  is  correct? — 
With  the  exception  of  those  articles  named,  which 
articles  are  themselves  most  suitable  for  being 
produced  in  small  holdings  anywhere. 

1021.  I  will  take  cheese  for  example;  the 
total  value  of  chewe  imported  in  1886,  accord- 
ing to  the  Trade  and  Navigation  £etums, 
was  3,800,000/.  in  round  numbers,  but 
of  that,  2,900,000/.  was  imported  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  or  a  percentage  of 
76  per  cent,  of  the  whole? — Yes. 

1022.  Then  bacon  you  also  exclude,  I  under- 
stand ? — I  do  not  exclude  it,  but  the  greater 
portion  of  it  comes  from  America. 

1023.  But  you  no  longer  maintain  that  the 
.greater  amount  of  these  products  comes  from 
countries  where  there  is  a  system  of  peasant  pro- 
prietary?— I  maintain  that  the  greater  portion 
of  tiie  30,000,000  /.  sterling  1  mentioned  comes 
from  countries  where  there  are  small  holders, 
either  as  peasant  proprietors  or  as  tenants. 

1024.  I  propose  to  go  through  them  in  detail ; 
.you  no  longer  include,  do  you,  bacon  in  those 
articles  ? — £acon  for  the  most  part  comes  from 
America,  and  so  does  cheese. 

1025.  I  find  that  the  total  value  of  bacon 
imported  in  1886  is  6,159,0r)0  /. ;  and  from  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Canada  the  v«lue 
of  baeon  imported  was  4,600^000  /.,  or  amin  a 
percentage  of  76  -per  cent  Again,  I  take  nams ; 
the  total  value  imparted  was  2^44,000/.  in 
1886?— Yes. 

1026.  And  I^d  that:2,226,000/.  or  99  percent, 
comes  from  the  Um'ted  States  and  Canada?-^ Yes. 

1027.  Shen  I  find  that  1,546,000  /.  worth  of 
0.69. 


Mr.  Chaplin — continued, 
lard  was  imported,  of  widoh  1,397,000  /.  worth 
or  90  per  cent,  come  from  the  United  States  and 
Cana^.  Again,  I  £nd  with  regard  to  salt  pork 
that,  out  of  a  total  of  437,000  L  worth  imported 
in  1886,  304,000  /.  came  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada ;  of  those  articles,  amounting  alto- 
gether to  nearly  twelve  millions,  83  per  cent, 
come  from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Now 
I  observe  you  include  margarine ;  why  do  you 
include  margarine  as  a  product  which  comes 
from  countries  where  a  system  of  peasant  pro- 
prietary exists? — I  think  that  the  honourable 
Member  rather  mistakes  my  intention.  I  said 
that  this  table  showed  articles  worth  in  the 
^^gregate  about  thirty  millions  sterling,  the  bulk 
of  which  come  from  countries  which  have 
systems  of  small  proprietors  or  small  cultivators  ; 
and  I  think  you  said  you  have  shown  that  about 
twelve  millions  out  of  the  thirty  millions,  or  if 
you  include  margarine  about  fourteen  millions 
out  of  the  thirty  millions,  comes  from  other  places. 

1028.  I  think  we  may  very  fairly  include 
margarine,  because  margarine  is  a  manufacture,, 
is  it  not ;  you  can  hardly  call  margarine  the 
production  of  a  small  holding  ?— No. 

1029.  If  you  include  margarine  and  cheese^ 
together  with  the  other  articles  I  have  enume- 
rated, that  accounts  for  17,300,000/.  out  of  the 
30,000,000? — Yes;  I  am  quite  prepared  to  make 
the  admission,  because  it  does  not  affect  my 
contention,  which  is,  that  every  one  of  those 
articles  is  pre-eminently  suitable  to  be  produced 
on  small  holdings. 

1030.  I  thought  that  the  table  was  rather  used 
by  you  as  a  basis  for  argument,  and  that  the 
fact  of  this  great  number  of  articles  coming 
from  countries  where  a  system  of  peasant  pro- 
prietary prevailed  was  adduced  as  one  great 
reason  wny  we  should  resort  to  a  system  of 
peasant  proprietary  in  this  country  ?— My  argu- 
ment was  partly  that ;  and  the  other  object  was 
to  ask  of  tnose  who  were  speaking  of  agricultural 
depression  why  these  30,000,000/.  worth  of 
articles  of  foo'd  which  this  country  is  so  eminently 
fitted  by  nature  to  produce  should  in  -these  days 
of  so-called  agricultural  depression  be  brought 
from  abroad. 

1031.  But  you  then,  I  understand,  proceeded 
to  argue  Ihat  if  we  had  a  system  of  peasant  pro- 
prietary in  this  country,  these  articles  would  be 
produced  J  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great 
bulk  of  them  are  now  imported  from  countries 
like  the  United  States  and  Canada,  where  there 
is  no  such  system?— Yes.  But  taking  hams, 
bacon,  and  pork,  which  are  the  large  items  you 
name,  no  articles  of  food  can  be  named  which 
are  more  appropriate  to  be  produced  upon  small 
holdings. 

1032.  Quite  so ;  but  with  regard  to  the  im- 
ports whidi  you  have  quoted,  and  of  which  you 
«aid,  in  answer  to  Que«tion  1 56,  ^^  Nearly  the 
whole  of  these  products  came  from  countries 
where  there  is  a  system  of  peasant  proprietaryV 
it  turns  out  now  that  nearly  all  of  them  ocMne 
from  America,  where  there  is  not  a  system  of 
peasant  proprietary? — No,  I  i^ould  not  «ay 
nearly  all ;  I  am  prepared  to  make  the  admission 
that  a  large  proportion  comes  from  America ;  but 
that  does  not  destroy  the  suitability  of  small 
holdings  to  produce  all  these  articles. 

k4  1033.  In 
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Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 

1033.  In  America  they  are  produced  on  land 
held  by  occupying  owners  in  almost  e^ery  case, 
are  they  not  f — Yes,  and  owners  of  small  farms. 

1034.  And  the  tendency  is  for  the  farms  to  get 
smaller  ? — Decidedly. 

Mr.  Chaplin. 

1035.  Taking  out  the  articles  I  have  referred 
to,  that  leaves  only  12,700,000  /.  ?— Yes. 

1036.  Of  that,  I  believe,  butter  accounts  for 
8,000,000  /.  ?— 8,141,438  /. 

1037.  Now  butter,  again,  that  we  import  from 
abroad  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  manufacture, 
is  it  not?— The  bulk  of  the  butter  we  get  now  is 
from  Denmark  ;  of  course  it  is  manufactured  be- 
fore it  get?  into  butter. 

1038.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  small  farmers 
who  make  butter  may  send  their  material  to  the 
manufacturers,  so  that  the  butter  which  we  import 
we  do  not  import  from  the  small  holders,  but 
from  the  manufacturers? — Yes;  in  those  countries, 
Denmark  and  frequently  Holland  now,  there  are 
manufactories  to  which  the  small  holders  send 
their  milk  and  cream,  and  are  credited  for  the 
amount  they  send. 

1039.  That  leaves  us  with  only  potatoes,  onions, 
and  eggs,  which  are  enumerated  in  your  table, 
which,  I  suppose,  you  would  contend  are  imported 
from  small  holdings? — I  contend  that  the  butter 
to  the  value  of  more  than  8,000,000  /.  is  almost 
wholly  imported  from  countries  of  comparatively 
small  holdings. 

1040.  But  I  thought  you  admitted  just  now 
that  the  butter  was  imported  direct  from  the 
manufacturers?— It  is  imported  from  the  co- 
operation, if  you  may  so  term  it,  of  the  small 
holders.  If  you  speak  of  Denmark  the  co-opera- 
tive system  is  very  much  in  vogue  there,  by  which 
the  holders  and  cultivators  co-operate  to  produce 
butter. 

1041.  With  regard  to  these  other  articles,  pota- 
toes, onions,  and  e^ffs,  is  it  not  quite  possible  that 
the  preferential  railway  rates  which  we  have  suf- 
fered from  for  so  long  may  have  been  the  real  cause 
of  preventing  our  producing  this  kind  of  article  in 
the  same  way  and  in  the  same  quantities  in  which 
it  is  produced  abroad? — I  have  no  doubt  that 
that  interferes,  but  if  you  could  shbw  that  it 
destroyed  these  trades  that  answer  would  be 
sufficient,  but  ue  produce  as  much  butter  at 
home  as  we  imi>ort,  or  more ;  and  it  is  the  same 
with  regard  to  cheese,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
we  produce  half  as  many  eggs  at  home  as  we 
import ;  therefore  the  trade  aoes  exist  in  all  these 
articles  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  my  contention 
is  that  if  you  can  do  two-thirds  of  the  trade  you 
ouc^ht  to  be  able  to  do  the  other  third. 

1042.  I  think  I  have  sometimes  heard  you 
make  a  complaint  of  the  want  ^  of  effective 
competition  on  our  part  with  foreign  countries 
in  these  particular  articles,  and  use  that  as  an 
argument  in  favour  of  small  holdings ;  you  admit, 
as  I  understand,  that  we  may  suffer  considerably 
from  these  preferential  rates?— Yes;  it  is  a 
question  which  I  have  not  studied,  but  generally 
there  is,  no  doubt,  I  think  that  some  of  the  draw- 
back to  English  producers  is  to  be  found  in  that 
direction. 


Mr.  CAflp/tn— continued. 

1043.  Are  you  aware  that  it  has  been  stated 
that  so  unfair  has  been  the  system  towards  home 
producers,  that  actually  on  the  line  between 
Canterbury  and  London  the  fruit  and  vegetables 
sent  by  growers  in  the  country  to  Covent  Garden 
Market  have  to  be  shunted  and  put  on  one  aide 
till  the  Continental  train,  laden  with  vegetables 
from  abroad,  had  passed  so  that  it  might  reach 
London  first ;  that  was  stated  at  the  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  and  great  complaints  made  of  it  ? — I 
was  not  aware  that  that  was  so,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  c6rrect« 

1044.  You  have  very  little  evidence,  I  thiuk, 
to  give  us  from  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Richmond  C-ommission  in  favour  of  your  scheme 
of  developing  and  creating  large  quantities  of 
small  holdings? — Quite  soothe  Report  of  the 
Richmond  Commission  was  against  tne  peasant 
proprietary  system. 

1045.  The  Commissioners  who  examined  into 
that  system  for  England  all  reported  more  or 
less  unfavourably  to  it,  did  they  not  ? — I  should 
scarcely  call  it  an  examination  into  that  system, 
looking  to  the  witnesses  they  examined. 

1046.  Do  you  mean  the  witnesses  examined 
before  the  Commission  ? — Yes. 

1047.  I  was  speaking  rather  of  the  Re|K>rtd  of 
the  Sub-Commissioners.  In  the  case  of  peasant 
proprietary  abroad  in  France,  in  particular,  you 
have  had  some  experience  of  their  condition,  have 
you  not  ? — I  have  visited  and  stayed  some  time 
among  them,  but  I  do  not  profess  on  one  visit  to 
be  an  authority  on  their  condition. 

1048.  One  of  their  great  characteristics,  I  think, 
is  thrift,  is  it  not  ? — I  should  think  it  is  so.  I  have 
seen  men  outside  their  cottages  whom  you  might 
think  were  in  a  very  bad  condition,  but  I  have 
visited  them  in  their  cottages  and  found  they 
were  very  well  off. 

1049.  They  buy  as  little  as  possible  off  the 
farm,  and  their  wants,  I  suppose,  are  for  the 
most  part  supplied  by  the  tarm  itself? — Yea, 
that  is  the  case. 

1050.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact,  is 
there,  that  the  relative  produce  of  all  kinds  per 
acre  in  France,  where  there  is  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  small  holders,  is  very  much  less  than 
it  is  per  acre  in  England,  where  we  have  more 
large  noldings  ? — We  have  returns  with  r^ard 
to  wheat  and  grain,  but  I  do  not  think  wo  have 
any  information  by  which  we  could  compare  the 
produce  per  100  acres  of  land  in  France  and 
m  England. 

1051.  We  will  take  the  yield  of  wheat  and 
the  yield  of  barlev  and  the  yield  of  potatoes ;  in 
all  those  cases  the  figures  show,  do  they  not, 
very  clearly  that  the  relative  produce  in  England 
is  very  much  greater  per  acre  than  in  France  ? — 
It  is  greater,  but  you  must  remember  that  the 
best  lands  in  France  are  not  laid  down  to  wheats 
and  as  those  who  have  travelled  in  France  and 
Switzerland  know,  many  and  many  an  acre  is 
sown  with  wheat  which  would  not  be  laid  down 
at  all  in  England,  and  though  it  produces  per- 
haps only  10  bushels  to  the  acre,  it  is  10  bushels 
to  the  good  that  would  not  be  produced  in 
Englana  at  all ;  but  that  small  yield  goes  to 
lessen  the  average  for  the  produce  of  the  whole 
country. 

1052.  Have 
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Chairman, 

1052.  Have  you  any  facts  showing  the  relative 
produce  of  the  small  and  large  holdings  in 
France  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Chaplin. 

1053.  Would  you  contend,  then,  that  the  land 
which  is  devoted  to  growing  wheat  in  France,  on 
the  average  is  worse  in  quality  than  the  land 
devoted  to  growing  wheat  in  England  ? — No,  1 
do  not  say  that,  because  Mr.  Jenkins  gives  evi- 
dence ill  many  cases  of  farms  in  France  that  are 

f  rowing  as  much  wheat  per  acre  as  in  England  ; 
ut  I  say  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  land  in 
France  of  an  inferior  character,  such  as  would 
not  have  been  cultivated  in  England,  which  is  put 
to  the  purpose  of  growing  wheat,  and  such  land 
lessens  the  general  average  production  of  wheat 
per  acre. 

1054.  With  regard  to  the  plan  which  you 
propose,  the  local  authority,  as  1  understood 
you,  was  to  have  the  right  of  purchasing  waste 
or  comii»on  lands,  and  no  oue  else  was  to  purchase 
them  ?— Yes. 

1055.  Is  it  that  land  which  you  contemplate 
should  be  devoted  to  the  creation  of  these  small 
holdings  ? — No;  I  would  confine  my  desire  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission,  or  a  direction  to 
the  present  Land  Commissioners,  that  they  should 
survey  all  those  lands,  and  get  all  the  information 
about  them  as  to  their  area  and  position  and 
quality,  and  report  generally,  so  that  we  might 
really  know  what  those  lands  consist  of  and  what 
they  are  fit  for. 

1056.  You  attach  great  importance  to  that 
information,  of  course?  —  I  attach  very  great 
importance  to  it;  we  are,  comparatively  8[)eaking, 
in  the  dark  as  to  those  lands,  their  condition,  and 
their  situation. 

1057.  Where  and  what  are  those  lands  which 
you  propose  should  be  surveyed  in  this  manner  ? 
— All  the  waste  lands.  When  I  speak  of  waste 
lands  I  mean  the  wastes  of  manors,  the  commons, 
and  generally  the  land  uncultivated. 

1058.  You  spoke  of  uncultivated  land  the 
other  day,  and  I  asked  if  you  included  downs,  and 
you  said  yes?—!  am  not  sure  whether  I  said 
yes.  What  I  propose  is  an  exhaustive  survey, 
including  all  those  lands. 

1059.  Have  you  any  idea  that  there  can  be 
any  considerable  portion  of  these  waste  lands 
which  it  could  possibly  pay  to  cultivate  anil 
reclaim  in  these  days  at  the  present  prices  of 
•produce  ? — I  should  not  like  to  give  an  opinion 
as  to  that ;  I  can  only  say  that  I  know  parts  of 
Dartmoor,  for  instance,  which  might  be  very 
profitably  reclaimed ;  and  I  should  think  there  is 
a  considerable  quantity  of  such  land  in  the  aggre- 
gate which  might  be  very  profitably  reclaimed, 

1060.  As  a  general  rule,  of  course,  the  land 
that  you  are  speaking  of  must  be  poorer  than 
the  average  of  the  land,  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  brought  into  cultivation  before  ? — It  does 
not  follow  that  all  of  it  is.  Taking  the  Forest 
of  Dean  for  instance,  some  portions  of  the  land 
there  are  extremely  good  land,  but  what  the 
extent  is  one  does  not  know  without  a  survey. 
I  was  the  other  day  at  Dart  moor  Prison,  and  they 
have  turned  the  moor  there  into  a  perfect  garden 
of  cultivation. 

0.69. 
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1061.  There  may  be  exception^  of  course,  but 
18  it  not  a  reasonable  supposition  that  the  best 
land  would  have  been  i^roken  up  an«l  cultivated 
first,  and  that  what  has  been  left  uncultivated  is 
probably  the  least  good  land? — That  is  very 
probable  ;  but  I  should  say  that  on  this  and  other 
questions  we  ought  to  have  information. 

1062.  Unless  you  had  such  information  you 
would  not  venture  to  embark  upon  any  such 
scheme,  I  presume  I — Taking  the  New  Forest,  for 
instance,  with  regard  to  which  in  1872  there  was 
a  scheme  before  Parliament  to  inclose  many 
thousand  acres.  That  was  successfully  resisted, 
but  I  am  not  disposed  to  say  that  there  might 
not  be  many  small  holdings  made  with  advantage 
around  the  New  Forest  without  interfering  mth 
the  use  and  beauty  of  the  forest  itself.  1  am 
not  prepared  to  say  anything  definite,  because  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  think  this  is  information 
which  we  ought  to  have. 

1063.  In  fact,  your  opinion  woi.ld  not  be  very^ 
far  from  this,  would  it:  having  regard  to  the 
millions  of  acres  of  exceedingly  fertile  land  in 
foreign  countries,  such  as  America,  which  is  now 
brought  almost  to  our  door  by  the  inventions  of 
science  and  by  cheapness  and  rapidity  of  trans- 
port, it  would  be  exceedingly  unwise  to  embark 
upon  any  such  scheme  of  reclamation  of  waste 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  putting  them  into  culti 
vation  unless  you  had  a  very  careful  survey  and 
report  made,  to  begin  with  ? — Yes,  I  should  say 
that  when  people  go  abroad  they  have  to  reclaim 
the  land,  a  id  they  are  a  long  way  further  off 
from  markets  than  they  are  at  home. 

1064.  Is  there  not  this  great  and  vital  distinc- 
tion between  land  reclaimed  abroad  and  land 
reclaimed  here,  that  the  land  nov/  being 
reclaimed,  especially  in  the  West  of  America,  is 
some  of  the  most  rich  and  fertile  land  in  the 
world,  whereas,  from  your  own  admission  just 
now  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  land 
which  you  have  in  contemplation  to  reclaim  here  in 
England  is  among  the  poo  rest? — I  amnotprepared 
to  say  that  it  is  among  the  poorest  till  we  get 
the  information ;  I  quite  admit  your  argument 
generally.  In  further  reply  to  it,  however,  I  might 
quote  the  opinion  of  a  large  farmer  in  Suffolk ; 
he  says  :  "  What  a  strange  spectacle  to  see  good 
land  practically  abandoned  in  England  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  19th  century  wiih  our  enormous 
and  ever-growing  population.  Why  emigrate, 
with  hundreds  and  thousands  of  acres  of  ready 
cleared  and  old-cultivated  land  in  England, 
equipped  with  suitable  buildings  to  be  had  at  a 
small  price."  That  is  the  opinion  of  a  man  of 
very  great  experience,  a  landowner,  and  farmer, 
farming  his  own  land,  and  land  which  he  hires,  to 
the  extent  of  about  400  acres  in  Suffolk. 

1065.  In  the  event  of  your  scheme  being 
carried  out,  have  you  no  fear  that  there  might 
be  considerable  risk  of  loss  that  would  fall  upon 
the  ratepayers  in  the  event  of  there  being  any 
further  fall  in  prices  ? — No.  Of  course  it  would 
be  impossible  to  advocate  any  scheme  in  which 
there  should  not  be  a  possibility  of  risk,  but  I 
think  under  this  scheme  the  risk  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

1066.  At  Question  577  the  Chairman  asks 
you  this  question  :  "  Supposing  your  scheme  had 
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been  carried  out  20  years  ago,  since  that  time 
the  average  value  of  land  has  fallen  perhaps  from 
30  to  50  per  cent."  That  was  so,  you  eaid,  and 
then  Question  578  is,  "  Now  sui)pose  also,  which 
would  certainly  be  the  case,  that  a  proportion 
of  your  tenants  did  not  succeed,  then  their  land 
would  be  thrown  upon  the  local  authority  at  a 
value  which  might  be  25  to  30  per  cent,  above 
the  value  which  they  could  get  for  it."  You 
reply,  "  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that ;  indeed 
I  am  prepared  to  dispute  it  by  saying  that  small 
holdings  during  the  last  20  years  have  not  de- 
creased in  value  to  that  extent,  if  at  all ;  "  is  that 
so  ? — I  do  not  think  that  they  have  decreased  in 
value  if  you  may  reckon  the  rent  at  which  small 
holdings  are  let  as  a  test. 

1067.  I  thought  we  were  speaking  of  email 
freeholds? — I  mean  the  rent  or  price.  The 
Chairman  is  there  asking  me  about  email  hold- 
ings; and  whether  you  take  the  rent  or  the  price, 
I  do  not  think  the  decrease  has  been  anything 
like  the  extent  put  to  me  in  small  holdings. 
That  is  my  opinion. 

1068.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
have  had  experience  of  the  small  freeholds  in 
Lincolnshire  ? — No ;  I  have  had  no  pergonal 
experience  in  regard  to  them. 

1069.  Are  you  aware  that  many  of  those 
holdings  have  fallen  very  greatly  in  value  ? — 
Yes,  but  I  also  know  that  they  were  of  an 
excessive  price  before.  According  to  the  reports 
the  small  holdings  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  for 
instance,  were  very  high  in  price. 

1070.  You  mean.  I  presume,  that  they  were 
bought  at  high  prices  ? —  They  'were  bought  at 
a  very  high  price. 

1071.  That,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  account, 
may  it  not,  for  the  great  fall  that  has  occurred 
in  their  value  ? — Supposing  there  to  be  a  great 
fall,  that  would  be  likely  to  be  the  reason  for 
it. 

1072.  On  the  question  of  the  fail  in  value,  is 
it  not  the  case  that  not  only  have  those  holdings 
fallen  very  largely  in  value  themselves,  but  that 
a  great  number  of  people  who  have  lent  money 
on  them  have  been  ruined  in  consequence  of 
the  holdings  not  being  worth  any  thinglike  what 
they  were  mortgaged  for? — I  remember,  in  the 
report,  the  Isle  of  Axholme  is  SHid  to  be  a 
** paradise  of  lawyers"  in  consequence  of  the 
enormous  sums  advanced  not  only  on  first 
mortgage,  but  on  second  mortgages,  and  that 
has  gone  to  such  an  extent  that  they  dare  not 
enforce  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

1073.  Owing  to  the  recent  fall  in  the  value 
of  the  property,  that  "  paradise  "  has,  I  presume, 
been  since  converted  into  a  place  of  a  very 
different  description  ? — Perhaps  I  may  refer  to 
some  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commission 
of  1867,  with  regard  to  the  Isle  of  Axholme. 
Summarising  the  evidence  shortly  it  comes  to 
this:  the  cultivator  retains  very  little  money  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivation,  through  the  very  high 
prices  given  for  land,  as  much  as  68  /.  per  acre ;  they 
faim  arable  land  and  till  as  farmers,  and  in  bad 
seasons  suffer.  They  cultivate  the  land  well 
and  work  hard,  but  it  is  the  smallness  of  the 
holding,  and  the  manner  (that  is  the  high  price) 
they  get  possessed  of  it,  that  cause  them  to  get 
on  so  badly. 


Mr.  Chaplin — continued. 

1074.  The  land  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme  is  very 
good,  is  it  not?— Very  good.  The  amounts 
given  for  purchase  are  raised  by  mortgapre  up 
to  three-fourths  and  more,  advanced  by  solicitors, 
often  as  a  second  mortgage. 

1075.  You  have  no  fear,  then,  that  any  risk  of 
loss  is  likely  to  accrue  to  the  ratepayers  from 
the  adoption  of  the  plan  which  you  propose?— 
I  have  no  fear  of  that. 

1076.  Do  you  think  that  the  tenants  will  be 
always  able  to  pay  their  way  in  all  the  circum- 
stances that  can  be  fairly  expected  to  arise? — I 
do  not  call  them  tenants  ;  I  call  them  cultivating 
owners. 

1077.  Do  you  think  that  the  cultivating  own- 
ers will  be  always  able  to  pay  their  way  in  any 
circumstances  that  may  be  fairly  expected  to 
arise  ? — Yes,  iu  any  circumstances  that  might  be 
fairly  expected  to  arise. 

1078.  Would  you  still  think  that  would  be  so 
if  we  had  a  return  of  that  long  period  of  depres- 
sion which  wa8  so  verv  bad  at  one  time  ? — The 
fact  is,  there  has  alwavs  been  **  agricultural 
depression";  agricultural  depression  is  a  recur- 
ring quantity. 

f079.  But  I  recollect  periods  of  the  greatest 
lK)ssible  agricultural  prosperity? — Yes,  between 
1850  and  1860,  I  presume. 

1080.  You  mean,  I  think,  the  period  of 
depression  dates  only  from  the  year  1874  ?— 1879 
was  the  worst  harvest,  I  think. 

1081.  But  supposing  that  we  had  even  two  or 
three  bad  seasons  in  succession,  do  you  think 
that  this  scheme  could  l)e  carried  out  without 
danger  of  loss  to  the  ratepayers? — I  think  there 
is  no  reasonable  fear  that  the  ratepayers  would 
lose  in  any  way. 

1082.  There  might  be  some  ridk,  you  admit? 
— I  admit  there  can  be  no  scheme  without  the 
possibility  of  risk,  but  I  contend  that  this  pro- 
posal reduces  the  risk  to  a  minimum. 

1083.  At  all  events  there  would  be  no  such 
risk,  in  your  opinion,  as  would  cause  you  to  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  in  carrying  out  this  scheme  ? 
—No. 

1084.  From  what  year  especially  do  you  date 
this  great  diminution  iu  the  number  of  small 
holdings ;  do  I  understand  that  it  was  from  the 
year  1845? — The  process  has  been  going  on 
mainly  for  the  last  150  years. 

1085.  Do  I  understand  that  it  has  chiefly  been 
since  that  date ;  it  has  been  accelerated,  I 
understand  ? — The  most  rapid  process  of  inclo- 
sure  was  from  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century 
up  to  the  first  30  years  of  the  present  century. 

1086.  And  since  then  those  cultivating  owners 
have  disappeared  in  great  numbers,  1  under- 
stand ? — I  would  not  say  since  then  ;  they  have 
been  in  process  of  disappearing  from  the  time  the 
inclosure  policy  m  as  adopted,  a  policy  which  ex- 
tends back  a  long  time.  I  have  a  pamphlet  here 
dated  1787,  written  in  favour  of  inclosure  from 
an  agricultural  point  of  view,  by  a  land  surveyor 
of  Bedford,  and  he  stated,  '^  It  must  be  admitted 
that  where  in  consequence  of  inclosure  the  num- 
ber of  farms  had  been  reduced,  and  the  land  let 
out  in  larger  farms,  it  has  been  productive  of 
raising  the  rent  of  small  farms  in  uninclosed 
parishes,  and  thereby  dispossessing  the  most 
useful  set  of  men  in  the  community ;  and  indeed 
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raisinnr  the  rent  of  small  farms  in  unenclosed 
situations  has  been  attended  with  the  same  con- 
sequences  as  to  the  annihilation  of  the  small 
farmer.*'  Then  he  goes  on  to  recommend  that 
that  class  should  bo  preserved. 

1087.  Do  you  think  that  the  disappearance 
of  these  cultivating  owners  since  1845  has  not 
been  accelerated  in  any  degree  by  free  trade? — 
The  great  mischief  was  done  before  1845,  but 
the  advent  of  free  trnde  so  largely  benefited 
the  landowner  and  raised  his  rent  in  every 
way  that  no  doubt  it  made  land  much  more 
valuable;  and  consequently  there  was  less  care 
for  small  holdings. 

1088.  It  is  the  case,  is  it  not,  that  in  France 
and  Germany  and  those  countries  where  the 
greatest  proportion  of  small  holdings  and  peasant 
proprietors  prevail,  they  have  very  heavy  import 
duties  upon  agricuhural  produce  ? — They  have 
import  duties  no  doubt. 

1089.  You  told  us  just  now  that  in  France 
particularly,  the  peasant  proprietor  bought  very 
few  articles  apart  from  his  farm,  and  that  the 
farm  itself  practically  sustained  him ?-  That  was 
a  suggestion  of  yourj  to  which  I  agreed. 
There  are  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  cultivators  in 
France,  large  and  small. 

1090.  I  was  speaking  of  small  ones;  is  that 
not  true  of  them  ? — It  might  be  probably  true  of 
the  small  ones  in  France  as  elsewhere. 

1091.  In  any  case  the  cultivators  would  be 
carrying  out  their  business  and  occupation  in 
those  countries  under  what  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  them,  which  the  occupying  culti- 
vator would  not  enjoy  in  England  ? — I  do  not 
know  in  what  resjjcct  they  would  have  advantages 
that  the  occupying  owner  in  England  does  not 
have. 

1092.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  protective 
duties  now  imposed  upon  imported  agricultural 

E reduce  in  France,  Germany  and  other  countries 
ave  not  either  raised  the  prices  of  produce 
which  these  people  grow  or  prevented  them  from 
falling  ? — Protective  duties  have  never  prevented 
agricultural  distress  in  England,  for  according  to 
report  "  agricultural  distress,"  as  it  is  termed,  has 
been  at  its  worst  just  at  times  when  the  price  of 
corn  has  been  very  high. 

1093.  Do  I  understand  that  in  your  opinion 
these  protective  duties  are  no  advantage  to  the 
cultivating  owner  in  France  or  in  Germany  ? — 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  question  of  protection, 
but  I  should  say  they  certainly  are  not  an  advan- 
tage, and  they  have  collateral  disadvantages. 
Fun  her,  with  regard  to  the  cultivating  owner  in 
England;  there  is  the  great  advantage  of  enor- 
mous markets  close  to  his  door,  which  are  supplied 
from  abroad  at  the  present  time. 

1094.  I  quite  understand  the  position  with 
regard  to  the  markets ;  what  I  want  to  arrive  at 
is  whether  or  not  the  protective  duties  abroad  do 
give  to  the  peasant  cultivator  in  those  countries 
where  they  prevail  advantage  or  not? — I  should 
think  not. 

1095.  None  whatever? — No,  taking  his  posi- 
tion all  round. 

1096.  That  is  to  say  you  think,  even  suppo- 
sing the  duties  raised  the  price  of  his  produce, 
he  has  to  give  more  for  things  he  wants  to  buy 
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and  consequently  he  is  no  gainer  in  the  end  ? — 
Yes ;  it  is  the  old  argument  for  free  trade  which 
I  have  ceased  to  use  so  long,  for  I  thought  it 
was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  protection 
damaged  the  cultivator. 

1097.  That  may  or  may  not  be,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  point  to  that  system  of  protective 
duties,  because  it  would  constitute  one  very 
marked  distinction  between  the  position  of  the 
cultivator  in  those  countries  where  you  say,  in 
your  opinion,  the  system  of  small  cultivators 
succeeds,  and  that  of  the  cultivator  in  this 
country,  if  we  adopt  the  system  of  small  hold- 
ings?—I  do  not  see  how  the  question  of  pro- 
tection comes  in  at  all. 

1098.  I  suppose  then  that  you  deny  that 
protection  confers  any  advantage  upon  the 
culiivator  abroad? — Yes,  as  1  have'  always 
denied  that  it  confers  any  advantage  upon  the 
cultivator  at  home. 

1099.  It  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  in  every 
country  where  they  have  a  large  number  of  pea- 
sant proprietors  they  have  also  protective  duties  ? 
— I  do  not  know  in  every  country.  They  have 
in  France ;  but  I  do  not  know  if  they  have  in 
Denmark. 

1100.  Have  you  any  apprehensions  that  it 
might  lead  to  a  return  to  the  protective  system 
in  this  country  if  you  enormously  increase  the 
number  of  peasant  proprietors  ? — I  have  not  the 
remotest  apprehension  of  that.  They  would  be 
loo  much  alive  to  their  own  interests. 

Mr.  J.  IF.  Lowther. 

1101.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
(juestions  and  answers  at  the  last  sitting  of  the 
Committee  referring  specially  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners ;  I  understand  your  contention  to 
be  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  per- 
mitted a  large  number  of  sales  to  take  place, 
whereas  they  ought  to  have  withheld  their  con- 
sent?— I  expressed  a  regret  that  this  lanfl  should 
by  the  consent  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  private  owners. 

1102.  Ton  do  not  contend  that  they  were 
breaking  the  law  by  giving  their  sanction? — Not 
by  any  means. 

1103.  Your  proposition,  as  I  understood,  was 
that  the  Charity  Commissioners  ought  to  with- 
hold their  assent  to  trustees  of  charities  parting 
with  these  lands? — Yes,  except  to  the  local 
authorities. 

1104.  By  the  local  authorities  I  understand 
you  to  mean  the  County  Council  ? — Any  elected 
representative  local  authority ;  it  might  be  the 
District  Council. 

1105.  You  would  therefore  force  the  trustees 
of  charities  to  sell  their  lands  only  to  a  single 
purchaser;  that  is  to  say,  taking  the  case  of  lands 
belonging  to  a  charity  lying  immediately  out- 
side a  small  town  or  village,  the  only  purchaser 
to  whom  the  trustees  of  a  charity  could  under 
your  scheme  sell  that  land  would  be  the  District 
Council  or  the  County  Council  of  that  village  or 
town  ? — Yes. 

1106.  That  would  depreciate  enormously  the 
value  of  the  land,  would  it  not? — That  does  not 
follow ;  it  depends  upon  whether  it  is  sold  by 
competition  or  by  valuation. 
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1107.  Where  would  the  competition  come  in  ? 
— If  it  were  sold  by  competition  that  restriction 
would  probably  diminish  the  value  ;  but  if  it 
were  sold  by  valuation  it  would  be  precisely  the 
same. 

1108.  Who  do  you  suggest  should  be  the 
valuer  ?— -That  is  a  question  of  machinerv  ;  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  there.  It  could  be  easily 
arranged,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  valuation  ol  any 
land  in  any  district. 

1109.  Do  you  contend  that  tho  trustees  of 
charities  should  wait  until  the  local  authority 
make  them  an  offer  for  the  land? — Yes.  If  you 
ask  me  what  1  would  prefer  I  should  like  a 
compulsory  law  to  transfer  the  whole  of  the 
<jharity  land  into  the  hands  of  the  local 
authorities, 

1110.  Whether  the  sale  were  or  were  not 
advantageous  to  the  charity  ? — I  hold  that  it 
would  not  be  disadvantageous  to  the  charity  if  it 
were  put  in  the  hahds  of  the  local  authority.  It 
is  well  known  by  the  Charity  Commissioners 
themselves,  that  taking  the  management  of 
eharity  land  by  private  trustees  that  management 
has  not  been  at  all  of  a  high  class  character, 

1111.  Suppo-ing  that  the  value  of  the  land 
has  gone  down  since  the  lime  Wiien  the  land  was 
impressed  with  the  charitable  trust,  would  not  a 
compulsory  sale  of  that  land  be  highly  disad- 
vantageous to  the  charity? — It  would  be  nrecisely 
the  same  as  if  it  were  a  sale  to  anyone  else. 

1 1 12.  Do  you  consider  that  the  founder  had  in 
view  when  he  founded  the  charity  the  advantage 
of  the  small  owners  whom  you  are  going  to  create^ 
or  the  advantage  of  the  persons  amongst  whom 
the  charity  was  to  be  distributed  ? — The  ad- 
vantage of  the  persons  amongst  whom  the  charity 
was  to  be  distributed. 

1113.  Then  you  propose  to  sacrifice  those 
persons  in  order  to  benefit  a  new  class  whom  you 
intend  to  create  ? — The  sacrifice  has  been  almost 
invariably  made  by  the  action  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  in  the  past. 

1114.  Do  you  approve  of  their  action  in  the 
past? — No,  indeed  I  do  not. 

1115.  If  you  do  not  approve  of  their  action  in 
the  past,  ought  not  your  contention  to  be  that 
they  should  take  the  contrary  course  to  that 
which  they  have  been  taking,  and  to  compel  them 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  persons  intended 
to  b^  benefited  under  the  charity  ?— I  hold  tiiat 
by  sellintr  to  the  local  authority  you  would  not 
be  lessening  ths  advantages  to  the  recipients 
of  the  charity  by  a  diminution  of  income,  and 
at  the  same  time  you  would  advantage  in 
a  still  larger  degree  the  same  class  if  the 
local  authorities  would  let  those  lands  in 
small  holding?.  That  advantage  was  not  con- 
temjdated  by  the  founders  ;  but  it  would  be  an 
extra  advantage  to  the  same  class  in  the  same 
lociilities  where  the  lands  are  situated. 

1 116.  It  may  or  may  not  be  the  same  class ;  it 
depends,  does  it  not,  upon  the  express  terms  of 
the  charitable  gift  ? — The  chances  are  that  some 
of  the  same  class  would  be  benefited ;  at  any 
rate,  it  would  be  the  rural  population  in  the 
locality. 

1117.  Do  you  really  contend  that  a  compulsory 
sale  of  all  charity  lands  at  the  present  moment 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  charities? — I 
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pee  no  necessity  for  a  compulsory  sale.  I  would 
simply  take  the  lands  which  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  p;rivate  trustees,  and  putthem  into  the  trustee- 
ship of  the  local  authorities  as  they  stand.  I  think 
that  the  rights  of  the  poor  would  be  better  safe- 
guarded in  that  way  than  by  means  of  the  trust 
which  they  are  now  in,  that  is  to  say  under  private 
trusteej. 

1118.  Then  you  would  set  aside  the  intentions 
of  the  founder  altogether? — No,  I  would  devote 
the  proceeds  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
they  are  now  devoted.  I  would  only  let  the 
lepresentatives  of  the  locality  be  the  trustees  in 
the  place  of  the  present  ]>rivatc  trustees,  who 
have  been  a  most  unsatisfactory  body,  as  the 
honourable  Member  will  have  had  abundant 
proof  as  a  Charity  Commissioner. 

1119.  Supposing  the  case  of  land  let  to  the 
vicar  and  churchwardens  of  a  parish  for  certain 
purposes  (whicli  is  a  \ery  ordinary  form  of  trust), 
in  that  case  you  would  leplace  them  by  fresh 
trustees, either  the  district  councillor  the  county 
councillors? — Yes;  I  think,  if  i  remember  rightly, 
that  was  a  recommendation  of  the  Koyal  Com- 
mi<4sion  on  Trusts,  which  reported  just  prior  to 
the  passing  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act. 

1120.  I  suppose  you  do  not  deny  that  those 
sales  which  have  taken  place  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  been  highly 
advantageous  to  the  charity  in  every  instance?^ 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Charity  Commissioners 
have  done  their  best.  At  the  same  time  I  must 
say  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  sanc- 
tioned sales  by  trustees  in  cases  where  it  has 
been  very  evident  to  those  who  have  made  in- 
quiries, that  those  sales  have  had  for  their  msun 
object  putting  the  land  outside  the  scope  of  the 
Act  of  1882.  The  trustees  have  been  anxious  to 
sell  rather  than  put  the  Act  of  1882  in  force. 

1121.  Is  not  tne  law  perfectly  clear  that  your 
Act  of  1882  does  not  compel  trustees  of  charity 
lands  to  offer  the  ii  in  allotments  in  preference  to 
selling  them?— The  4th  clause  is  mandatory  on 
that  point ;  the  trustees  are  compelled  to  offer  the 
lands  to  labourers  in  allotments  not  exceeding 
one  acre. 

1122.  I  would  put  it  to  you,  is  not  the  law  the 
very  opposite ;  does  not  the  law  permit  trustees 
of  charity  lands  to  sell  them  if  they  please  with- 
out offering  them  in  allotments? — There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Act  of  1882  djes  not  cancel  the 
powers  of  the  trustees  to  sell ;  but  unless  they  do 
sell,  that  is  as  long  as  they  possess  the  land,  the 
4th  clause  is  obligatory  and  without  any  quaUfi- 
cation  at  all,  and  requires  that  they  shall  offer 
them  in  allotments. 

1123.  That  I  quite  agree  to.  You  are 
acquainted,  no  doubt,  with  the  case  of  the  parish 
of  Sutton-to- Church,  which  occurred  in  Surrey? 
—Yes. 

1124.  It  was  a  case  which  you  brought  up 
before  the  Committee  which  sat  on  Charitable 
Trusts  Acts,  I  think? -Yes. 

1125.  In  that  case  it  was  decided,  was  it  not, 
that  the  Allotments  Extension  Act  of  1882  has 
not  taken  away  from  the  Charity  Commissioners 
the  power  of  authorising  a  sale  of  charity  lands 
vested  in  them  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act 
of  1853,  and  the  Charitable  Trusts  Amendment 
Act  of  1855? — I  have  never  contended  that  it 
took  away  the  power.    I  never  contended  that 
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Mr.  J.  W.  Lowtker — continued. 

the  Charity  Commissioners  have  done  anything 
Ule|(a1,  but  I  strongly  objected  to  their  policy  of 
selling  charity  lauds  to  private  owners. 

Chairmail. 

1126.  It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  describe  it  as 
the  policy  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  ;  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  Parliament  to  induce  the  sale 
of  this  charity  land ;  that  is  to  say,  the  ver^  fact 
that  they  have  given  the  Charity  Commissioners 
power  to  do  it  is  an  indication  that  they  thought 
it  desirable  that  it  should  be  done,  other  things 
being  favourable  ;  and  in  your  evidence  you  saiil 
incidentally  that  you  objected  to  the  policy  of 
the  alienation  of  lands  held  on  behalf  of  the 
public,  and  that  you  would  prefer  that  such  lands 
should  be  transferred  from  the  various  authorities 
that  have' now  control  over  them,  such  as  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners and  the  Crown  lands  authorities  to 
the  local  authorities? — Yes;  in  any  case  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  sell  to  private  persons. 

Mr.  J.  W,  Lowther. 

1127.  I  think  you  will  agree  to  this  way  of 
puttincr  it:  that  if  the  Charity  Commissioners 
have  pursued  any  particular  policy,  it  is  the  policy 
that  has  been  suggested  by  the  A' t  of  Parlia- 
ment under  which  they  were  constituted? — It  is 
a  policy  which  the  Acts  of  Parliament  have  given 
them  power  to  carry  out  if  necessary.  I  should 
not  say  that  the  Acts  encourage  or  suggest  it, 
but  it  is  necessary  that  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners should  have  such  powers,  no  doubt. 

1128.  Do  you  suggest  now  that  the  Charity 
Commissioners  ought  to  have  referred  to  the 
interests,  not  only  of  the  persons  who  have  been 
benefited  under  the  charities,  but  also  of  another 
class  of  persons  ? — I  have  not  made  that  sugges- 
tion. 1  have  said  this :  that  if  those  lands  were 
transferred  from  the  trust  of  private  trustees  to  that 
of  local  authorities,  then  in  addition  to  having  the 
original  intentions  of  the  founders  better  carried 
out,  there  would  also  be  the  additional  advantage 
of  letting  these  lands  in  the  form  of  small  hold- 
ings, and  so  bestowing  an  extra  benefit  upon  the 
rural  population  of  the  locality. 

Chairman, 

1129.  As  I  understand,  you  have  not  commit- 
ted yourself  to  any  definite  proposal  with  rci^ard 
to  the  lands  now  controlled  by  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners ? — No. 

1130.  But  you  have  said  that  tho!?e  lands 
should  be  transferred  to  the  local  authorities? — 
Yes. 

1131.  I  imagine  that  your  proposal  would  be 
satisfied  if  those  lands  were  transferred  at  a  fair 
valuation  ? — Yes. 

1132.  In  which  case  the  charities  and  the 
object  of  the  charities  would  not  be  in  any  way 
damnified  ? — They  would  be  in  no  way  hurt. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther. 

1 133.  A  great  deal  of  this  land  which  was  sold, 
and  which  during  the  last  10  years  amounts  to 
some  two  millions  sterling,  is  building  land,  is  it 
not  ? — I  only  know  that  it  is  real  property. 

1134.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  land  which,  from 
being  situated  in  the  City  of  London  and  in  big 
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Mr.  J.  AF.  Lowther — continued. 

towns, has  increased  enormously  ic  value;  is  not 
that  so? — Yes;  but  I  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  land,  in  the  form  of  agricultural  land,  that  has 
also  been  sold. 

1135.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  is  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  charity  that  they  should  have  their 
money  in  Three  per  Cent,  or  Two-and-a-Half 
per  Cent.  Consols,  with  a  certain  dividend,  rather 
than  in  land  with  an  uncertain  fluctuating  return? 
— I  do  not  think  that  the  advantage  to  the 
charity  is  increased  in  any  way  by  the  sale  of 
these  lands. 

Chairman, 

113G.  Your  proposal  would  provide  for  sale, 
only  it  would  be  a  sale  to  the  local  authorities  ? 
—Yes. 

1137.  Ihe  funds,  no  doubt,  receivable  from 
such  a  transaction  would  be  invested  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners  in  the  Two-and-a-Half 
per  Cents,  or  in  such  securities  as  their  funds  are 
now  invested  in? — Yes;  or  there  ini;^ht  be  a 
simple  transfer  in  the  locality  ;  my  proposal  was 
as  vou  have  stated  it. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther. 

1138.  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  more  general 
question?^.  Since  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  1882  on  agriculture,  to  which  reference 
has  been  frequently  made,  can  you  tell  me  if 
there  are  any  fresh  sources  of  information  avail- 
able with  regard  to  small  holdings  in  foreign 
countries? — I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

1139.  One  of  your  contentions,  as  I  under- 
stand, is  that  the  creation  of  small  holdings  would 
prevent  the  large  numberof  agricultural  labourers 
coming  to  the  towns? — It  would  have  that  ten- 
dency. 

1140.  Has  it  had  that  tendency  in  countries 
where  small  holdings  prevail?  —  If  you  take 
France,  for  instance,  it  is  scarcely  a  parallel  case 
to  compare  a  country  where  the  enormous  pre- 
pon«lcrance  of  the  population  is  rural,  and  where, 
therefore,  if  there  is  any  change  of  population  at 
all,  it  must  be  into  the  towns.  France  is  rural 
and  Denmark  is  rural,  and  Belgium  is  the  most 
thickly  populated  country  in  Europe,  the  popu- 
lation being  mostly  in  the  rural  districts. 

1141.  During  the  last  40  years  would  you 
expect  in  France  to  find  the  tendency  of  the 
population  to  be  towards  the  towns  or  towards 
the  country  ? — It  would  be  towards  the  towns  in 
France. 

1142.  Then  in  France  the  division  and  sub- 
division of  land  into  small  holdings  has  not  had 
the  effect  of  keeping  the  people  in  the  country  ? 
— It  has  had  the  effect  of  making  the  rural  parts 
of  France  excessively  populated,  so  much  so  that 
if  there  is  any  change  at  all  it  would  naturally 
be  towartlfl  the  towns.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
England  the  rural  districts  are  very  thinly 
populated,  and  the  urban  districts  very  densely 
populated. 

1143.  Let  me  put  these  figures  to  you  and  ask 
you  if  you  have  any  observation  to  offer  upon 
them.  In  1846, 1  find  the  ratio  of  the  population 
in  France  was  75'58  per  cent,  rural,  and  24-42 
per  cent,  urban;  in  1856,  the  rural  population 
was  72*69  per  cent.,  and  the  urban  j^opulalion 
27-31  per  cent.;  in  1866,  the  rural  population 
was  69*54  per  cent.,  and  the  urban  population 
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Mr.  J.  W,  ZotcM^r— continued. 

30'46  per  cent  ;  in  1876,  the  rural  population 
was  65*10  per  cent.,  and  the  urban  population 
34*90  per  cent ;  in  1886,  the  rural  population 
was  64*05  per  cent,  and  the  urban  population 
35*95  per  cent,  showing  for  each  decimal  period 
a  steady  tendency  of  the  population  to  go  towards 
the  townd  ? — That  is  what  one  would  expect  to 
find  in  the  case  of  France.  The  rural  population 
being  so  very  dense  you  would  expect  to  find  it 
flowing  into  the  towns. 

1144.  Is  it  not  evident  that  in  France,  at  all 
events,  the  result  of  the  division  and  sub-division 
of  land  has  not  had,  at  any  rate,  any  startling 
effect  in  keeping  the  population  in  the  country  ? 
— Thafc  is  because  the  country  was  already  so 
densely  populated.  Then,  besides  that,  you  must 
bear  in  mind  that  our  general  population  in 
England  in  the  10  years  has  increased  14}  per 
cent,  taking  the  whole  population  together,  while 
in  France  it  has  been  pretty  stationary. 

1145.  With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  man 
you  called  the  freeholder  under  the  scheme  you 
have  suggested,  he  will  be  subject,  as  I  under- 
stand, to  several  conditions  ? — Yes, 

1146.  First  of  all,  he  will  have  to  pay  a  yearly 
rent-charge  which  is  fixed  ;  a  quit  rent  you  call 
it?— Yes. 

1147.  I  suppose  he  will  get  no  reduction  of 
that  in  bad  times  ;  it  would  be  a  fixed  sum,  which 
must  be  paid  in  any  event? — It  would  be  a  fixed 
sum. 

1 148.  He  will  have  no  power  to  mortgage,  as 
I  understand? — He  will  have  a  limited  power  to 
mortgage  one-fourth  the  value  of  the  land. 

1149.  And  he  will  be  bound  to  cultivate  his 
land  ? — That  is  a  condition  in  the  Bill.  The  Bill 
would  not  allow  a  man  to  leave  his  land  in 
waste. 

1150.  Who  is  to  exercise  authority  over  him  in 
that  respect  ? — That  is  a  question  of  detail  and 
machinery  which  the  local  authority  would  have 
to  settle. 

1151.  Would  they  have  to  see  that  he  cultivated 
the  land  up  to  a  certain  standard?— No. 

1152.  Then  he  might  cultivate  it  very  badly  ? 
— He  must  not  neglect  it  or  let  it  be  waste.  That 


Mr.  •/•  //^,  Lowther — continued, 
might  be  a  provision  in  th^  Bill  or  not,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary,  because   if  a  man  buys 
a  holding  he  means  to  cultivate  it. 

1153.  He  need  not  cultivate  it  in  any  parti- 
cular way,  I  understand? — No. 

1154.  He  might  turn  it  into  glass-houses  for 
instance  and  grow  orchids  ? — Yes. 

1155.  That  would  not  be  serving  the  purpose 
which  you  intended,  would  it  ? — I  would  not  put 
restrictions  upon  him.  I  have  no  doubt  if  he 
were  a  successful  grower  of  orchids,  and  had  a 
good  sale  for  them,  it  might  be  a  good  thing. 

1156.  It  would  not    add   to  the  food  of  the 

Eeople  ? — There  is  the  pleasure  of  the  people  to 
e  attended  to  as  well  as  the  food.  He  might 
grow  flowers  for  sale,  which  is  a  very  important 
want  in  this  country. 

1157.  I  understand  he  would  have  no  power  of 
sub-division? — No,  except  with  the  consent  ot" 
the  local  authority. 

1158.  How  would  you  manage  about  his 
power  of  testamentary  disposition  ;  he  would  be 
obliged  to  leave  his  land  to  one  son,  would  he 
not  ? — To  one  person.  That  is  provided  for  in 
my  Bill  of  last  year,  of  which  1  have  a  copy 
here,  if  the  honourable  Member  would  like  to 
see  the  details. 

1159.  You  would,  therefore,  be  giving  sanc- 
tion to  the  law  of  primogeniture  ? — I  do  not  see 
how. 

1160.  Perhaps  I  should  not  say  you  are  sanc- 
tioning primogeniture,  but  you  are  stopping  per- 
sons disposing  of  their  property  as  they  please  ? 
No,  I  think  not. 

1161.  Surely  you  are  following  the  French 
system  in  compelling  a  man  to  leave  his  property 
in  a  particular  way  ? — If  he  sells  he  must  transfer 
the  land  by  registered  transfer  to  one  person  of 
his  entire  interest  in  the  holding  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed ;  or,  if  he  leaves  it  by  will,  it  must  be  by 
a  devise  in  favour  of  one  person  of  his  entire 
interest  in  the  holding,  the  object  being  to  secure 
a  continuity  of  cultivating  owners,  and  to  avoid 
the  evil  which  you  refer  to  in  France  of  dividing 
a  holding  of  20  acres  up  into  20  different  lots. 

1162.  I  suppose  that  he  would  have  to  pay 
rates  and  taxes,  too  ? — Yes. 
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The  Right  Honourable  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,] 


Mr.  Albert  Pell,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1163.  You  are  a  tenant  farmer,  I  believe, 
and  reside  at  Hazelhead,  Northamptonshire? — 
I  am  a  tenant  farmer  of  land  in  one  county,  and 
farm  my  own  land  in  two  others. 

1164.  Where  do  you  occupy  land  ? — I  occupy 
land  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  in  Leicestershire, 
and  in  Northamptonshire. 

1165.  In  Leicestershire  and  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely  you  are  owner  as  well  as  occupier  ? — Yes  ; 
I  do  not  have  much  land  upon  my  hands  in 
Leicestershire  ;  I  have  let  there  some  amount  in 
small  holdings. 

1166.  You  have  be^n  an  active  guardian  of 
the  poor  also,  1  believe  ? — Yes,  and  I  am  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  poor  people's  ways  of  living, 
and  with  their  desires,  I  think. 

1167.  Both  in  the  country  and  in  one  of  the 
parishes  of  London? — Yes;  I  am  an  owner  in 
St.  GeorgeVin-the-East,  and  my  family  before 
me  were  for  many  years. 

1168.  And  as  we  all  know,  you  are  very 
cognizant  with  the  question  of  local  govern- 
ment ? — Yes,  with  something  yet  to  learn  in  re- 
gard to  the  new  Act,  and  the  application  of  it. 

1169.  You  have  taken  part  in  the  forming  of 
provident  societies,  1  believe,  with  considerable 
success? — Yes;  for  many  years  I  have  been 
interested  in  promoting  them,  and  doing  what  I 
could  to  teach  the  people  in  the  way  of  putting 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  on  which  they  rested 
into  their  hands  and  explaining  them.  I  never 
fostered  the  movement  by  any  gift  of  money,  or 
took  part  in  the  absolute  management ;  I  left  all 
that  entirely  to  the  members  after  once  they  had 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  opportunities 
they  had  got. 

1170.  The  operations  of  these  societies  are  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  inquiry  of  this 
Committee,  I  think ;  the  societies  have  them- 
selves become  hirers  of  land  in  some  cases,  in 
order  to  sub-divide   it  among  small  occupiers, 
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have  they  not? — In  the 
in  a  manufacturing  v 
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fere  with  the  question 
their  rent  to  the  soci 
doubt  that  they  paid 
larly.     I  did  look  at 
was  fairly  cultivated, 
with  the  cultivation, 
that  the  society  is  n 
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men  are  owners  of  thi 
step  in  the  way  of  ^ 
building  society.     Tl: 
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ing  Acts. 

1172.  Then  as  far  i 
particular  tenants  goe 
— Yes  ;  I  was  perfec 

1173.  The  tenants 
— Yes,  I  think  they  < 

1174.  And  they  hi 
some  instances  to  b( 
own  houses  ? — I  do 
those  meu,  but  a  gre 
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That  was  the  first  h\^ 
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Chairman — continued. 

1175.  What  effect  have  the  bad  times  and  the 
agricultural  depression  bad  upon  these  small 
tenants? — We  had  no  agricultural  depression 
that  was  serious  while  the  society  was  renting 
the  land  of  me.  But  in  addition  to  the  land  of 
the  society,  which  is  let  out  in  these  small  plots, 
not  exceeding  three  acres  perhaps  in  some  cases, 
I  gave  nn  opportunity  to  others  to  rent  a  little 
field  or  two.  The  wives  of  those  people  were 
cattle  rearers,  and  that  system  went  on  very  well 
till  the  year  before  last,  and  then  we  had  a  dreadful 
time;  prices  went  down  and  hay  was  very  dear, 
and  they  all,  except  two,  wanted  to  go.  I  said, 
"  Very  well,  you  can  go,  and  I  will  take  the  land 
again ;"  but  last  autumn  they  wanted  to  come 
back  again,  and  back  again  they  have  come.  The 
people  whom  I  have  in  my  mind  would  be  people 
occupying  20  acres,  12  acres,  and  7  acres. 

1176.  Going  back  to  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
vident societies,  do  you  think  that  that  system 
could  with  advantage  be  extended? — 1  think  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  do  so.  Lord 
Wantage,  who  will,  I  believe,  be  a  witness 
before  this  Committee,  will  tell  you  how  pro- 
vident societies  have  made  use  of  part  ot  his  pro- 
perty in  Northamptonshire. 

1177.  In  tho?e  cases  has  the  land  been  let  at 
the  same  rent  as  it  is  let  to  the  farmers  in  the 
neighbourhood  ? —Yes ;  no  more  and  no  less;  but 
if  I  let  the  land  to  a  number  ot  these  little  men, 
of  whom  there  might  be  perhaps  20  or  more  on  a 
12-acre  field,  T  should  certainly  have  more  rent, 
because  the  collecting  must  be  paid  for. 

1178.  You  mean  that  you  would  be  justified  in 
charging  a  higher  rent  for  a  very  small  holding  in 
order  to  pay  the  cost  of  collection,  and  provide 
against  bad  debts? — Yes,  but  I  daresay  I  migbt 
not  charge  so  much  as  the  society  charge.  The 
land  let  to  them  was  about  37 .«.  an  acre,  and  I 
know  they  let  some  of  it  to  a  baker  for  3/.  He 
could  not  do  without  it,  and  he  had  it  for  a  little 
time.  But  if  the  baker  was  a  member  of  the  so- 
ciety he  would  get  a  great  deal  of  profit  in  con- 
nection with  the  stores.  I  may  say  it  was  a 
dibtributing,  not  a  manufacturing  society. 

1179.  You  think  the  small  tenants  under  this 
co-operative  society  probably  paid  higher  rents 
than  the  fanners  in  the  neighbourhood? — Yes,  I 
know  they  did.  When  they  began  they  had  a 
meeting  to  settle  what  was  to  be  paid  for  retail- 
ing the  land ;  then  they  drew  lots  lor  the  ground 
among  themselves.  Then  tliere  was  a  balance 
over,  and  they  offered  the  land  at  terms  very 
advantageous  to  themselves  to  anybody  who 
■would  come  and  take  up  the  balance. 

1180.  But  in  spite  of  their  having  to  pay 
higher  rents  they  dll  do  well,  as  I  understand? 
— They  undoubtedly  did  well. 

1181.  With  regard  to  your  own  tenants,  those 
to  whom  you  let  12  and  20  acres,  they,  I  sup- 
paid,  paid  the  same  rent  as  the  farmers  ? — They 
paid  the  same  rent,  or  perhaps  a  little  more, 
probably  a  little  more. 

1182.  But  in  bad  times  they  got  discouraged, 
as  I  understand  ? — In  the  bad  times  they  paid  me 
all  they  owed  me,  and  some  said  they  wanted  to 

;o.     I  did  not  require  notice  to  quit,  as  I  might 
ave  done.    I  might  have  held  them  over  under 
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the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  for  two  years, 
but  that  could  have  done  no  good,  either  to  them 
or  to  me.  I  said  to  them,  you  can  go ;  but  last 
year  they  all  came  back  a^ain.  With  regard  to 
these  tenants  I  might  say  that  one  is  a  carrier  and 
two  worked  for  me  as  little  boys,  as  farm  labourers,, 
on  the  farm  before  the  Education  Act  came  in; 
one  of  those  is  still  a  farm  labourer,  but  has 
20  acres  of  land,  and  the  other  has  become  a 
sort  ot  manager  in  a  factory.  He  has  to  take 
the  stuff  to  Leicester  and  bring  back  the  yam, 
and  he  requires  therefore  a  horse  or  two,  and 
he  is  very  glad  to  have  my  land  to  keep  the 
horse  on. 

1183  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  letting 
land  in  fruit  countries  ? — Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  I  have  an  improving  acquaintance  with 
that  industry. 

1184.  Would  you  state  to  the  Committee 
your  experience  in  connection  with  that?  -My 
experience  is  drawn  from  Cambridgeshire,  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  where  there  is  land  very  suit- 
able for  the  growth  of  fruit,  on  the  green 
sand.  iMy  practice  there,  and  that  of  my 
brothers,  who  are  joint  proprietors  of  the  pro- 
perty, is  to  take  up  ground  as  we  thiok  it  is 
wanted,  the  very  best  land  close  to  the  village, 
which  would  make  3  /.  an  acre  before  we  touched 
it,  and  then  to  double  dig  it  and  plant  it  and  ofier 
it  to  people  in  the  parish  at  the  old  rent,  and 
5  per  cent,  upon  the  outlay  that  we  have  made 
upon  the  land  for  five  years.  At  the  end  of  five 
years  it  comes  back  into  our  possession,  and  dien 
we  say,  **  Now,  would  you  like  to  go  on  with  it; 
if  so,  come  up  and  say,  what  you  are  going  to 
give.**  We  have  generally  taken  the  offer  of  the 
men.  Then  we  say,  '*  Would  you  like  to  have 
the  bit  you  had  before " ;  and  they  say  ^*  Yes.** 
In  every  instance  I  think  they  have  taken  the 
ground  which  they  have  held  for  the  five  years 
previously. 

1185.  In  the  first  place  he  pays  3/.  per  acre, 
plus  five  per  cent,  upon  your  outlay  ? — Yes, 

1186.  How  much  would  that  average  per 
acre  ? — That  would  bring  the  land  up  to  some- 
thing between  5/.  and  6/.  an  acre,  with  the 
planting  of  the  trees  for  fruit. 

1187.  At  the  expiry  of  the  five  years,  what  is 
the  average  for  the  improved  land  ? — There  is 
nothing  over  10  Z.  an  acre,  and  nothing  under  9/. 

1188.  And  what  extent  of  land  do  they  have? 
— I  declare  I  do  not  know.  I  should  think  with 
the  old  gardens,  as  we  call  them  (before  we 
began  there  were  very  good  gardens  to  the 
houses) ;  we  may  have  about  10  acres  in  fruit. 

1189.  How  much  does  each  tenant  hold?— 
Some  will  take  as  much  as  half-an-acre  ;  one 
man  has  nearly  an  acre,  a  very  good  cultivator. 

1190.  Those  are  rather  in  the  nature  of  allot- 
ments than  of  small  holdings,  are  they  not? — 
They  are  not  quite  of  the  same  character  as 
allotments.  You  would  not  find  on  allotments, 
for  instance,  a  Manchester  dealer,  as  occorred 
last  week  on  those  gardens  examining  the  pros- 
pects of  fruit  before  the  trade  commenced. 

1191.  Is  the  value  of  the  produce  very  con- 
siderable in  proportion  to  the  acreaire  of  the 
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Chairman  —continued . 
land? — One  tenant  pays  14/.  a  year  for  liis  cot- 
tage and  ground ;  th&t  is,  the  old  garden ;  and 
two  years  ago  he  took,  I  believe,  607.  for  the  pro- 
duce, without  what  he  took  for  the  under  fruit  in 
the  spring. 

1192.  Are  there  cottages  attached  to  all  this 
land?— No. 

1193.  They  do  not  put  up  any  buildings  on 
these  small  holdings,  I  suppose  ? — They  build  a 
little  thing  like  a  police-box  or  sentry-box  to 
put  the  baskets  in  when  they  pick  the  fruit. 
Sometimes  they  put  up  quite  a  little  shed  which 
would  cost  only  2/,  or  3/. 

1194.  You  have  every  reason,  I  understand, 
to  be  satisfied  with  this  experiment  ? — Yes. 
Might  I  add  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous 
thing  to  attempt  anything  of  the  sort,  unless 
the  land  is  exactly  fitted  for  it.  In  the 
next  parish,  where  the  land  is  apparently 
just  the  same  and  just  as  good,  it  does  not  com- 
mand above  5  /.  an  acre  for  the  fruit,  and  I  do 
not  think  people  are  getiing  on  well  with  it. 

1195.  Is  it  a  question  of  soil?— It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  soil  and  climate.  This  village  beiore  the 
railroads  were  made,  used  to  send  up  to  Covent 
Garden  Market  two  waggon  loads  a  week  of 
common  fruit.  They  grow  only  common  fruit, 
such  as  green  gooseberries,  never  ripe  ones,  and 
plums  and  black  currants.  There  has  been  a 
very  extraordinary  increase  in  the  growth  of 
black  cuiTants,  and  the  different  varieties  of 
them  have  been  very  much  improved  by  the 
growers. 

1196.  I  suppose  that  you  would  say  that  rail- 
road facilities  are  good  ? — Certainly.  One  of 
the  first  things  done  was,  amongst  ourselves,  to 
make  a  railway  from  Ely  to  St.  Ives. 

1197.  In  your  opinion  the  success  in  the 
instances  you  have  told  us  of  is  largely  due  to 
the  exceptional  advantages  of  the  situation?  — 
Yes,  I  thmk  so. 

1198.  And  as  I  understand,  you  would  not 
consider  that  any  very  large  extension  could  be 
given  in  the  creation  of  this  class  of  holders  ? — 
No,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  unwise  thing, 
even  in  that  pariah,  to  take,  say,  20  acres  of 
land,  and  dig  it  and  prepare  it  and  offer  it  all  at 
once  to  people.  I  should  explain  that  the  people 
here  are  not  technically  fruit  growers ;  they  are 
the  common  people,  labourers  and  little  traders, 
but  they  are  thoroughly  up  to  their  business ; 
they  are  expert  grafters,  for  instance,  grafting 
their  own  apples.  I  may  add  that  they  deal 
with  Rivers,  who  are,  I  believe,  the  best  growers 
of  plums. 

1199.  Is  this  land  that  you  spoke  of  inclosed 
land? — Some  of  it  was  an  old  inclosure.  The 
parish  was  inclosed  in  1847,  but  of  this  land 
which  we  are  preparing  for  fruit  very  little  then 
was  uninclosed  land ;  it  has  been  old  inclosures 
which  have  been  converted  into  fruit. 

1200.  Is  there  much  common  land  round  you 
there? — We  bad  a  very  great  deal. 

1201.  And  that  was  all  inclosed  in  1847,  was 
it? — The  parish  of  Wilburton  was  inclosed  in 
about  1847,  I  think.  Then  there  was  a  large 
inter-oommon^  a  common  in  which  seven  parishes 
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were  interested,  which  was  inclosed  subsequently, 
and  of  course  the  parish  of  Wilburton  got  a 
slice  out  of  that.  A  great  part  of  that  is  laid 
out  in  small  holdings.  Small  allotments  of  land 
were  set  but  in  respect  of  property,  either  free- 
hold orcopv'holds,  in  what  I  may  call  the  mother 
parish.  They  have  attempted  fruit  growing 
there,  but  it  h!is  not  been  successful;  it  is  a 
little  too  low,  1  fancy. 

1202.  What  compensation  has  been  given  to 
the  commoner  in  that  case? — The  best  possible 
compensation  ;  he  was  the  man  who  got  the 
laud.  'J'here  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary view  with  regard  to  lords  of  the  manor 
rights  on  commons.  In  this  case  my  mother  was 
the  lady  of  the  manor,  and  she  got  nothing  in 
respect  of  any  grazing  rights  upon  the  common. 

1203.  In  this  case,  as  I  understand,  the  lord 
of  the  manor  got  nothing?  -  1  think  we  got  one- 
fourteenvh  of  the  waste,  but  then  when  this 
inter-common  came  in  we  got  this  advantage, 
to  which  I  may  refer,  although  it  is  perhaps 
outside  the  immediate  question.  Some  of  the 
allotments  set  out  were  copyhold  allotments,  and, 
therefore,  began  to  bring  in  something  to  the 
manor  in  the  form  of  fines  on  death  or  upon  the 
devolution  of  i)roperty,  so  that  in  that  way  the 
the  manor  gained  something. 

1204.  Do  I  understand  that  the  commoners  in 
that  case  became  copyholders? — No,  the  com- 
moners did  not  become  copyholders.  A  com- 
moner had  no  right  except  that  which  he  derived 
from  the  ownership  either  of  a  house  in  the 
parish  which  had  a  common  right  attached  to  it 
(which  I  may  say  all  houses  have  not),  or  in 
respect  of  what  was  called  a  toft,  that  is  to  say, 
a  place  where  a  house  had  stood  some  years 
be  tore  which  had  a  right  of  common.  Of  course, 
when  the  inclosure  took  place,  there  was  a  con- 
tention between  the  parties  who  had  and  those 
who  had  not  titles  ;  it  did  not  matter  in  the 
least  to  us  how  many  of  these  common  rights 
were  established,  the  claimants  fought  it  out 
among  themselves  ;  they  took  care,  so  far  as 
they  could,  that  no  spurious  right  was  estab- 
lished, and  I  think  on  the  whole  the  proper 
people  got  the  land. 

1205.  What  did  those  commoners  get  in  return 
for  their  common  rights  when  the  common  was 
inclosed? — The  whole  of  the  waste  was  divided 
up  among  them  except  the  one-fourteenth,  which 
the  lord  of  the  manor  got,  and  what  was  taken 
out  for  roads.  In  the  case  of  this  inter-common 
there  was  also  something  taken  out  to  pay  for 
the  inclosure,  but  in  the  parish  of  Wilburton 
every  person  who  got  an  allotment  had  to  pay 
towards  the  cost  of  the  inclosure  proceedings. 

1206.  But  as  regards  the  waste  every  com- 
moner got  a  proportion  of  the  waste,  as  I  under- 
stand ? — Yes,  as  a  commoner. 

1207.  Did  he  hold  that  as  a  freehold  after- 
wards ? — If  it  attached  to  a  copyhold  estate,  the 
plot  that  was  allotted  to  him  would  be  copyhold, 
and  if  it  attached  to  a  freehold  estate  it  would  be 
freehold.  When  I  say  that  the  whole  of  the 
waste  land  (the  "  commonable  "  lands  of  course 
went  to  the  people  who  owned  them)  was  divided 
among  the  commoners,  it  is  not  strictly  accurate 
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to  sny  that  the  whole  of  it  wafl  divided,  because 
there  were  three  sheep-walks  which  belong  to  the 
parish,  one  of  them  belonging  to  the  rector,  one 
Dcloiiging  to  the  manor,  and  one  being  an 
independent  one  which  could  be  sold  in  the 
market  just  as  railway  shares  could  be,  and  the 
people  to  whom  these  belonged  had  to  be  satisfied 
Decause  they  had  the  right  of  running  their 
sheep  over  not  only  the  waste  but  also  over  the 
commonable  lands  for  a  certain  time  of  the  year, 
namely,  after  Lammas  day. 

1208.  These  people,  as  1  understand,  were 
all  compensated  by  land  and  not  by  money  ? — 
Yes,  they  were  all  compensated  by  land. 

1209.  Now,  do  the  freeholders  who  were 
created  under  this  process  of  inclosure  still 
remain,  or  have  they  been  bought  out? — I  was 
making  some  inquiry  about  them  last  week,  and 
I  found  that  a  great  many  of  them  remained ; 
certainly  that  is  the  case  upon  the  good  land ; 
the  people  are  very  fond  of  the  land  there  in 
the  district  I  am  referring  to;  they  are  quite 
agricultural ;  there  is  no  business  of  any  sort 
going  on  in  the  place. 

1210.  Then  there  still  remain  in  this  district 
to  which  you  refer  a  large  number  of  small 
owners  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would 
be  interesting  to  the  Committee  to  have  the 
details,  but  I  may  say  that  on  r^aturday  I  went 
to  see  the  o6Bcer  who  makes  out  the  rate- book 
for  this  inter-common  and  our  parish;  he  waa 
a  schoolmaster,  and  is  an  extremely  intelligent 
man  ;  and  if  the  Committee  would  like  it  he 
would  bring  up  to  the  Committee  a  map  of  this 
place,  which  would  show  them  the  land  divided 
into  a  number  of  small  strips,  and  the  exact 
number  of  the  holdings  which  exist  in  the  parish 
and  in  the  fen  land. 

1211.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was  whether, 
in  this  particular  case,  the  small  freeholders  were 
able  to  continue  permanently  upon  the  land ; 
these  men,  I  take  it,'tau8t  have  been  tried  by  the 
bad  times,  but,  as  I  understand  it,  they  still  con- 
tinue on  the  land  which  was  occupied  by  their 
predecessors  ;  was  that  so? — I  can  only  say  that 
not  long  ago  I  tried  to  buy  one  of  them  myself; 
an  acre  of  land ;  I  bid  100  /.,  and  the  vendor 
said  he  wanted  120  /. ;  and  he  made  the  120  /. 
for  it,  selling  it  to  a  little  person. 

1212.  Has  there  been  much  sub-division  of 
these  small  properties? — No;  1  do  not  think 
there  is  sub-division. 

1213.  How  do  the  owners  manage  in  the  case 
of  death ;  does  the  land  go  to  the  family,  or  do 
they  leave  it  to  one  member? — I  think  they 
leave  it  to  one.  In  the  case  that  I  refer  to  1 
think  they  wanted  to  sell  the  land,  because  two 
persons  had  an  interest  in  it;  I  suppose  there  must 
nave  been  a  will  which  left  the  land  to  the 
brother  and  sister,  and  thus  they  sold  it. 

1214.  Since  these  small  freeholds  were  origi- 
nally created,  there  has  not  been  any  sub-division 
on  a  large  scale,  at  all  events  in  your  opinion? — 
No ;  some  of  the  larger  proprietors  tried  sub- 
division, but  I  do  not  think  the  land  went  off; 
the  bulk  of  it  is  arable  land ;  the  peoj>le  were 
frightened  at  the  price  of  grain,  and  nobody 
would  go  in  to  buy. 


Ckmirmmn     oontiimei 

1215.  Hare  the  occupiers  put  up  their  oi 
houses  on  the  land?— There  hftye  been  a  few 
houses  built  by  the  people  who  hold  these  amail 
plots,  but  the  bulk  of  the  new  buildingB  in  t^ 
village  has  been  put  up  by  way  of  a  specula* 
tion ;  a  person  who  had  some  property  in  the 
village  wnich  was  copyhold,  enfranchised  it,  and 
then  built  upon  it. 

1216.  So  that  most  of  these  people  live  in  the 
village  and  cultivate  the  land  at  a  little  distance 
out?— Yes. 

1217.  Is  the  land  far  from  the  houses? — No; 
all  the  land,  excepting  the  inter-common,  is  cloee 
to  them. 

1218.  Do  you  think  that  the  condition  of  the 
people  has  improved,  or  has  it  rather  gone  back  ? 
--I  think  that  their  condition  has  improved, 
judging  from  externals,  such  as  the  clothing  of 
the  people.  They  have  good  boots  and  good 
cotton  garments,  and  the  attendance  at  school  is 
admirable,  without  payment  of  fees  out  of  the 
rates.  The  people  lire,  iu  fact,  in  their  own 
simple  way,  and  live  welL 

1219.  I  think  you  took  some  part  in  the  for* 
mation  of  the  Small  Farm  and  Labourers'  Land 
Company,  Limited  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

1220.  You  were  on  the  board  of  directors,  I 
believe,  for  a  few  years  ?— Yes,  until  last  year. 

1221.  Lord  Wantage  is  proi)osing  to  give 
evidence  in  regard  to  that  matter,  but  perhaps 
you  may  wish  to  add  something  upon  the  point  ? 
— I  went  yesterday  to  see  one  of  the  estates  at 
Cottenham  in  Cambridgeshire  ;  and  I  should  like 
to  say  that  I  thought  the  land  was  well  cultiva- 
ted, indeed  infinitely  better  cultivated  than  it 
had  been  at  the  time  when  the  company  took 
it.  It  was  then  abandoned  in  a  very  poor 
condition  ;  but  what  I  saw  yesterday  was  ex- 
tremely creditable.  There  are  very  good 
prospects  of  cropping.  There  were  a  few  people 
at  work  upon  it  when  I  saw  it,  and  I  dare  say 
they  work  more  in  the  evening;  I  found  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  manure  being  drawn 
on  to  it. 

1222.  Altogether  I  gather  that  your  impres- 
sion of  the  condition  of  the  land,  and  of  the 
people  on  the  land,  was  favourable? — Yes, 
certainly ;  but  I  may  say  that  they  do  not  come 
forward  to  buy  land. 

1223.  There  has  not  been  a  large  demand  for 
the  land,  I  understand?— Not  for  the  purchase 
of  land. 

1224.  I  do  not  want  you  to  go  into  the  details^ 
but  I  would  ask  you  generally,  is  the  estate 
conveniently  situated,  in  your  opinion  ? — I  think 
the  one  which  I  was  on  yesterday  is  well  situated,it 
is  near  to  the  village,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
garden  cultivation  spreading  all  round  it.  It 
was  in  fact  just  the  place  wnere  I  should  have 
thought  a  freeholder  who  would  like  to  speculate 
in  land  would  come  in  and  convert  some  of  the 
form  land  into  fruit  land.  There  is  a  neat  deal 
of  asparagus  grown  round  there,  indeed  splendid 
aq>aragu8  is  grown  within  200  yards  of  this  yery 
estate ;  and  it  these  men  had  caf^tal,  tfaej  might 
follow  suit. 

1225.  If  there  was  any  considerabfe  demand 
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for  such  ownerahip^  I  raiiher  iJist  your  impresfficni 
k  that  thid  land  would  have  been  takea  up  more 
xapidly  than  it  has  been  ?— Yefi,  if  there  was 
m  demand  to  purchase  land.  It  is  all  occupied, 
except  one  little  bit,  that  is  very  foul. 

1226«  You  think  that  the  people  who  cultivate 
^lots  of  this  fiiae  prefer  to  be  tenants  rather  than 
owners  of  their  plots?—  1  think  that  they  would. 

1227.  Why  is  that  ?— I  daresay  that  they  are 
-actuated  by  the  aame  faelijigs  that  would  actuate 
me  ;  that  they  find  they  can  do  better  with  their 
money  off  the  land  than  on  it  in  the  way  of 
purchasing. 

1228.  In  this  case  is  not  the  purchase-money 
payable  by  instalments? — The  purchase-money 
IB  payable  by  instalments  on  a  regular  scale, 
which  1  have  here,  if  you  wish  to  go  into  it. 

1229.  That  beiujg  so,  would  these  people  have 
to  pay  very  much  more,  in  order  to  become 
owners,  than  they  have  to  pay  as  tenants  ?—  The 
annual  payment  would  be  more  undoubtedly; 
the  quota  in  respect  of  the  capital  will  have  to 
be  added  to  the  ordinary  rent. 

1230.  If  it  is  spread  over  a  considerable  number 
of  years  that  would  not  make  a  very  large  ad- 
dition to  the  yearly  payment,  would  it  ? — No,  it 
would  not  come  to  a  very  large  amount ;  but  it 
is  something  additional. 

1231.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  these 
people  prefer  to  be  tenants  rather  than  owners, 
oecause  they  do  not  want  to  find  the  purchase- 
iuoney ;  but  if  under  this  system  they  only  have 
to  find  the  purchase-money  in  instalments,  and 
those  instalments  are  so  arranged  that  the  annual 
payments  are  not  much  more  than  the  rent 
would  be,  I  do  not  see  how  the  objection  which 
you  point  out  would  arise? — In  the  case  of  a 
poor  man  spending  2/.  more  upon  his  allotment, 
if  he  buys  it  than  if  he  rents  it,  is  a  great  deal. 
He  would  say  to  himself,  '^  2  /.  spent  in  manuring, 
or  2  /•  spent  on  super-phosphate  of  lime,"  which 
they  use  there  a  great  deal,  **  would  pay  me 
much  better  than  spending  21.  in  purchasing  the 
freehold ;  ^  and  I  can  quite  understand  that 
feeling. 

1232.  Your  idea  is  that  the  small  addition  to 
the  annual  payment  would  make  all  the  difference, 
and  would  prevent  a  great  number  of  tenants 
from  becoming  owners? — Yes;  that,  together 
with  the  feeling  that  if  they  have  signed  a  con- 
tract to  purchase,  they  have  put  their  foot  in  it, 
and  cannot  get  out  They  feel  that  they  can- 
not retire,  or  that  if  they  do  they  leave  a  great 
deal  behind  them.  The  people  that  I  nave 
TcferrBd  to  have  not  bolted,  it  is  true ;  but  still 
it  10  something  to  feel  that  the  door  is  open 
behind  you. 

1233.  In  your  opinion  they  really  feel  more 
independent  as  tenants  than  they  would  as 
prospective  owners? — I  do  not  know  whether 
they  would  feel  more  independent ;  I  think  they 
would  be  more  independent  as  tenants;  they 
would  not  have  the  mortgagee  over  them.  So 
far  as  my  experience  goes  amongst  the  people 

Enerally,  there  is  not  a  great  desire  to  purchase 
id  with  the  view  of  cmtivating  it.     There  is, 
I  think,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  it  is  increasing, 
0.69. 
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a  desire  to  buy  a  bit  of  land  to  build  a  house  on 
with  a  garden  adjoining. 

1234.  You  do  not  think  that  there  is  anv 
large  demand  for  small  holdings  from  which 
a  man  could  derive  a  fiubsistence? — I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  a  desire  to  purchase  sudi 
holdings. 

1235.  You  do  think  that  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  such  holdings  to  lease? — I  think 
there  is  a  sort  of  constant  demand,  and  there  has 
been;  i  doubt  whether  it  is  quite  as  general  a 
demand  now  as  it  was  20  or  30  years  ago ;  it  is 
a  demand  which  I  have  always  found  satisfied  in 
the  counties  I  have  had  to  do  with.  It  is 
obvious  that  40  years  ago  when  wheat  was  55 s» 
a  quarter,  and  wages  were  9^.,  and  tea  was  heaven 
knows  what  a  pound,  and  sugar  was  proportion- 
ately high,  an  allotment  was  a  valuable  thing  to 
a  man;  his  wife  gleaned,  and  he  grew  some 
grain,  and  thegi'ain  was  ground,  and  so  they  got 
their  bread  at  an  advantage  in  those  times;  but 
now  a  man  would  be  very  unwise,  in  my  opinion, 
to  grow  wheat  for  the  sake  of  getting  his  bread. 
And  in  the  case  of  the  few  people  who  do  ^^row 
it,  I  think  they  use  a  great  deal  of  it  for  pig 
food,  mixing  it  with  barley. 

1236.  I  gather  that  your  own  personal  experi- 
ence, as  well  as  your  knowledge  of  what  has 

ione  on  in  the  properties  on  the  Small  Farm  and 
labourers'  Land  Company,  is  very  favourable 
as  to  the  condition  of  people  who  have  taken  up 
these  holdings  ? — Yes. 

1237.  They  are,  you  say,  doing  fairly  well  ? — 
Yes. 

1238.  And  thev  are  cultivating  the  land 
well  ?— Yes. 

1239.  And  I  suppose  they  are  a  very  good 
class  of  citizens,  are  they  not? — As  a  class,  I 
think  they  are  very  trustworthy  and  reliable 
people ;  and  their  rent  I  think  has  been  better 
paid  than  that  of  the  large  farmers. 

1240.  Therefore  you  would  hold,  I  presume, 
tliat  it  is  very  desirable,  on  general  grounds,  to 
increase  the  number  of  such  people  if  it  were 
practicable  ? — That  question  is  rather  too  wide 
for  me  to  answer ;  it  depends  upon  how  you  pro* 
pose  to  increase  it. 

1241.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think 
there  is  no  very  large  demand  i'or  such  holdings, 
and  I  gather  that  you  think  such  demand  as 
there  is,  is  already  supplied  ? — Yes,  it  is  being 
satisfied  as  it  arises,  I  should  say,  within  the 
scope  of  my  observation  ;  but  of  course  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know  what  happens  up  in  Northum- 
berland or  down  in  Cornwall. 

]  242.  But  if  you  were  told  that  the  demand 
was  greatly  increased  from  any  cause,  no  matter 
what  it  may  be,  you  would  think  it  a  very  good 
thing,  would  yoa  not,  that  there  should  be  a 
number  of  persons  desirous  of  occupying  their 
land  under  similar  conditions,  and  you  would 
expect  that  they  would  be  as  successful  as  those 
to  whom  your  experience  extends? — I  should 
be  very  pleased  if  the  people  who  work  for  me, 
or  who  hiEkd  to  do  with  me,  came  and  said  *^  I 
think  I  can  do  with  an  acre  of  land,  I  would  like 
to  keep  one  or  two  more  pigs  or  a  cow."    If  I 
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knew  the  man  was  not  a  scamp,  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  have  him  coming;  to  me  and  saying  that ; 
It  gives  the  people  something  to  live  for.   ■ 

1243.  Therefore,  I  suppose,  you  would  be  in 
favour  of  giving  any  reasonable  facilities  for 
stimulating  t<uch  a  demand  ? — I  may  say  so  at 
once,  so  long  as  the  facilities  do  not  come  out  of 
the  pockets  of  what  I  call  the  "  forgotten  "  man  ; 
that  is  tlie  ratepayer;  I  must  make  that  qualifi- 
cation. Those  would  be  facilities  I  should  be 
c^'mpelled  to  contribute  to,  and  it  would  probably 

Slace  me  as  an  independent  letter  of  land  at  a 
isadvantage. 

1244.  Then  your  opinion,  as  I  understand,  is 
that  the  Legislature  cannot  do  much  in  the  way 
of  creating  these  facilities? — ^The  Legislature  is 
all  powerful.  I  do  not  know  that  it  could  do 
much  honestly,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  in 
regard  to  the  question.  If  there  was  legislation 
for  the  compuUory  taking  of  land  in  parishes 
or  villages  I  should  like  to  see  lejrislation  enabling 
industrial  societies  to  get  hold  of  freeholds  for  co- 
operative st<}res.  My  experience  with  regard  to 
those  societies  is  that  they  are  at  an  enormous  dis- 
advantage in  England  from  the  inability  to  get 
into  a  village.  People  are  always  saying,  "  Oh, 
you  will  disttirb  some  old  woman,"  or  **  you  will 
give  offence  to  somebody."  My  own  experience 
has  taught  me  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  co-opera- 
tive movement  to  get  on  from  the  difficulty  which 
exists,  especially  in  smaller  villages,  to  get  a 
place  where  they  can  securely  carry  on  their 
business. 

1245.  I  was  intending  presently  to  ask  you 
some  questions  about  the  intervention  of  the 
local  authorities,  but  in  the  first  place  I  would 
pursue  the  point  which  you  have  just  put ; 
you  would  not  be  opposed,  as  i  understand,  to 
giving  some  additional  power  for  the  acquisition 
of  land  for  the  purposes  of  industrial  and  co- 
operative societies? — 1  should  not  like  to  give 
additional  powers  for  the  purposes  of  industriid 
and  co-operative  societies  to  take  land  by  com- 
pulsory purchase  ;  I  am  speaking  only  of  getting 
a  site  for  building  the  stores. 

1246.  That  is  a  point  which  is  outside  our 
inquiry  ;  but  I  understand  that  jou  would  not  be 
in  favour  of  giving  them  powers  of  acquiring 
land  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  small  holdings 
such  as  you  have  been  describing  ? — No. 

1247.  You  would  not,  as  I  understand,  give 
any  additional  powers  of  compulsory  purchase 
to  anybody  for  the  purpose  of  creating  small 
holdings  ? — I  would  not,  any  more  than  1  would 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  large  holdings.    * 

1248.  I  will  go  a  step  further  and  ask  you 
would  you  object  to  giving  to  local  authorities 
(to  the  new  county  authorities,  for  instance) 
power  to  acquire  land  by  voluntary  purchase, 
not  compulsorily,  but  for  the  purpose  of  esta- 
blishing these  small  freeholders  or  tenancies? — 
Do  you  mean  with  the  primary  view  of  buying 
it  in  gross  and  selling  it  out  in  retail  ? 

1249.  Yes?— All  I  can  say  is  that  I  should 
not  counsel  the  county  authority  doing  that.  I  am 
on  one  of  the  county  councils  myself,  and  1  should 
make  a  fight  against  such  a  proceeding,  because 
I  think  the  end  of  it  would  very  likely  be  dis- 
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asterous.  However,  I  may  be  wrong  upon  that 
point ;  I  am  only  speaking  dogmatically  in  ex- 
pressing that  opinion. 

1250.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  many  of  these 
country  districts  plots  of  land  are  taken  up  by 
small  cultivators  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  the 
average  rate  prevailing  in  the  district? — 
Yetf. 

1251.  In  such  a  case  might  it  not  be  a  profit- 
able speculation  for  a  county  authority  to  buy 
an  estate,  say  of  400  acres,  and  cut  it  up  into 
smaller  holdings  of  10  or  20  or  even  50  acres, 
letting  them  out  at  a  somewhat  increased  rate, 
and  possibly  with  arrangements  by  which  the 
cultivators  could  become  the  owners  after 
paying  a  certain  number  of  instalments? — ^I 
think  the  local  authority  had  better  leave  it 
alone ;  they  would  do  better  to  leave  that  to 
arrangement  between  tho^e  who  own  the 
land  and  those  who  desire  to  take  it.  The 
particular  case  that  you  are  putting  to  me,  as  I 
understand,  is  that  of  men  who  are  so  silly  that 
they  are  lured  into  giving  more  for  the  use  of 
the  land  than  it  is  worth ;  [  think  if  the  local 
authority  came  in  to  help  those  men  they  would 
be  helping  the  very  worst  class  of  man  that  they 
could  help. 

1252.  Is  that  altogether  a  correct  statement; 
may  it  not  be  worth  a  small  cultivator's  while  to 
pay  more  for  a  faim  of  lO  or  20  acres  into  which 
he  puts  his  own  labour,  than  it  would  be  worth 
for  a  large  farmer  who  has  to  work  with  hired 
labour  over  a  much  larger  area? — Talking  of 
arable  land,  I  do  not  think  that  a  small  farmer 
can  compete  with  a  large  farmer  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  ordinary  grain,  or  ordinary  cereals,  for 
sale.  As  I  understand,  the  case  which  you  are 
putting  to  nie  is  that  of  a  man  who  provides 
enough  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  has  a 
balance  over,  which  he  must  take  to  market  to 
sell. 

1253.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  the 
small  cultivating  owner  can  go  into  a  lot  of 
profitable  work  which  a  large  farmer  cannot 
undertake ;  such,  for  instance,  as  poultry,  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  other  articles,  and  that  in  that 
way  he  will  get  from  the  land  a  larger  produc- 
tion, proportionate  to  the  size  of  his  holding,  than 
a  larger  farmer  will  get  ? — If  the  land  is  very 
good  land  there  is  no  doubt  he  will,  but  to  turn 
good  land  into  bad  land  by  petty  cultivation  with 
such  a  climate  as  we  have  got  has  not  succeeded, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  likely  to  succeed. 

1254.  I  am  putting  it  to  you  generally, 
whether  you  do  not  think  that  a  small  cultivator 
can  afford  to  pav  a  larger  rent  per  acre  than  a 
large  farmer  ? — 1  do  not  think  that  he  can  atford 
to  pay  a  larger  rent ;  he  does  pay  a  larger  rent, 
it  is  true,  because  there  is  no  doubt  a  great  charm 
about  the  thing,  even  in  being  able  to  walk  about 
on  a  Sunday  and  see  how  the  crops  are  being 
eaten  up  by  the  caterpillars,  or  the  reverse,  and 
people  will  pay  for  that  pleasure. 

1255.  A  man  pays  an  extra  price  for  the 
amenities  of  ownership,  in  fact  ? — Ves,  as  we  all 
do ;  I  have  a  kitchen  garden,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  I  let  it  go  to  waste  and  wired  Covent 
Garden  for  my  cabbages  I  should  be  a  great  deal 
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Chairman  -—continued, 
better  off  in  my  pocket  than  by  cultivating   it 
myself. 

1256.  If  the  small  cultirator  would  not  pay, 
or  if  he  could  not  profitably  pay  a  larger  rent 
than  the  large  cultivator,  you  think  the  specu- 
lation would  result  in  a  loss  to  the  local  autho* 
rity  if  the  local  authority  were  to  intervene,  and 
divide  an  estate  for  the  purpose  of  creating  small 
holdings  ? — It  would  be  very  likely  to  do  so. 
And  then  you  have  this  danger,  that  the  local 
authority  would  be  the  landlord,  and  a  landlord 
elected  by  the  very  men  who  are  going  to 
become  tenants  of  the  land.  Therefore,  \\  the 
landlord  did  not  satisfy  their  views  as  landlord, 
they  would  eject  the  landlord  instead  of  the  land- 
lord ejecting  the  tenants.  It  may  be  very  bad 
for  the  landlord  to  eject  the  tenant,  but  it  would 
be  still  worse  for  the  tenant  to  be  able  to  eject 
the  landlord. 

1257.  That  assumes  that  these  tenants  would 
be  the  majority  of  the  voters? — Every  one  of 
them  would  have  a  vote,  and  of  course  they 
would  be  very  numerous.  * 

1258.  If  the  majority  of  the  electors  of  the 
county  are  to  be  small  holders  in  the  position  of 
being  able  to  eject  the  county  authority,  that 
assumes  a  very  large  demand,  does  it  not,  for 
small  holdings? — I  do  not  know  that  it  affects 
the  question,  but  I  may  say  I  was  not  thinking 
so  much  of  the  case  of  the  county  authority  as  of 
the  case  of  a  district  or  union,  where  the  people 
are  brought  into  close  contact  with  their 
nominees.  Men  may  come  to  a  guardian  in  the 
village  any  day,  and  put  a  case  before  him,  and 
say  that  they  want  a  certain  piece  of  ground  at 
a  certain  rent,  and  that  they  think  the  guardians 
ought  to  get  it  for  them.  The  guardian  to  whom 
they  come  may  not  think  that  a  profitable  thing 
for  the  local  authority,  and  he  may  not  vote  for 
it,  but  these  men  of  course  would  have  enormous 
power,  and  they  would  turn  out  such  a  man  from 
the  board  of  guardians  and  elect  another  who 
would  satisfy  their  views. 

1259.  Assuming  that  there  would  be  a  certain 
amount  of  risk  m  such  a  proposal,  I  want  to 
ask  you  whether,  on  general  considerations,  it 
might  not  be  worth  while  to  run  that  risk ;  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  this  class  of  culti- 
vators or  owners  makes  a  most  admirable  class  of 
citizens  ? — Yes. 

1260.  Do  you  think  that  the  existing  system 
of  land  tenure  in  England  is  altogether  a  safe  or 
a  convenient  one  where  the  land  is  in  compara- 
tively so  few  hands,  or  do  you  not  think  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  multiply  the  number  of 
landowners  by  creatinjr  a  great  addition  to  this 
class  of  good  citizens  of  whom  you  have  spoken  ? 
— The  county  which  I  represented  had  in- 
numerable landowners,  but  then  they  were 
landowners  in  the  town  of  Leicester  who  had 
bought  their  freeholds.  I  do  not  suppose  there 
is  a  leasehold  in  the  town  of  Leicester,  with 
its  enormous   population,  which   is  now  I  sup- 

{ose  going  on  for  160,000  ;  they  are  freeholders, 
t  seems  to  me  that  those  people  must  not  be 
excluded  from  the  class  of  landowners  because 
they  have  put  up  a  house  upon  their  land. 
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1261.  I  understand  that  you  entirely  approve 
of  the  creation  of  these  freehold  householders  ? — 
Most  thoroughly. 

1262.  But  you  would  approve  also,  would  you 
not,  of  the  existence  of  small  freehold  farmers  ? 
—  Most  thoroughly. 

1263.  This  Committee  is  of  course  confined  to 
the  case  of  small  freehold  farmers ;  we  are  not 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  case  of  house- 
holders as  such ;  but  I  ask  you  whether  the 
general  considerations  in  favour  of  the  multipli- 
cation of  this  class  of  citizens  might  not  out- 
weigh the  considerations  of  the  risk  of  danger 
which  you  anticipate  from  the  speculation  in 
which  the  local  authorities  would  be  engaged 
under  such  a  scheme  as  has  been  suggested? — 
They  would  not,  in  uiy  opinion.  I  should  be  very 
much  against  such  an  experiment  being  conducted 
by  any  local  authority  who  have  got  public 
funds  to  fall  back  upon.  If  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  or  a  great  department  of  the  State  in 
London  liked  to  try  tne  experiment,  that  is 
another  thing  ;  they  would  have  to  answer  to  the 
House  of  Commons  for  blunders ;  but  as  to  these 
people,  who  knows  their  blunders  ?  The  city  of 
Manchester  has  not  made  a  success  of  owning 
and  managing  a  large  hotel  built  out  Qf  cor- 
poration funds.  Educated  people  as  old  as  I 
am  are  bound  to  watch  the  action  and  the  con- 
sequences of  action  among  local  authorities. 

1264.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  parallel 
or  exactly  analogous  case,  but  there  are  a  very 
great  number  of  corporations  who,  like  the  one 
with  which  I  am  best  acquainted,  namely,  the 
Corporation  of  Birmingham,  have  very  large 
freehold  property  ;  it  is  true  that  is  within  the 
town  and  not  farm  property ;  it  is  house  pro- 
perty; I  am  not,  however,  aware  that,  as  a 
rule,  they  have  managed  that  property  worse 
than  private  landlords  ? — No,  but  they  did  not 
run  a  business  on  it;  they  have  let  it  as  an 
ordinary  owner  of  freehold  would  let  it.  Lei- 
cester, for  instance,  has  a  great  deal  of  land  just 
outside  the  town,  which  is  called  the  Freemen's 
Land,  which  is  all  occupied  as  gardens. 

1265.  Why  should  not  the  practice  of  Lei- 
cester be  developed  ;  supposing  they  were  en- 
abled to  acquire  more  land  they  might  let  that 
land  to  tenants,  and  they  might  let  it  either  as 
an  ordinary  tenancy  or  as  a  tenancy  developing 
into  ownership  after  the  payment  of  a  certain 
number  of  instalments  ;  is  there  anything  in  the 
past  experience  of  Leicester  which  leads  you  to 
suppose  that  the  Leicester  Corporation  would 
not  be  able  to  control  an  arrangement  of  that 
kind  ? — With  regard  to  that  town,  I  should  say 
that  past  experience  shows  that  the  people  are 
able  to  do  it  themselves  without  the  intervention 
of  the  local  authority ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  town 
in  which  the  inhabitants  are  small  freeholders. 

1266.  It  has  succeeded  so  far  as  the  creation 
of  freehold  householders  goes? — ITes. 

1267.  Is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  not 
succeed  if  the  principle  were  extended  to  the 
creation  of  freenold  farmers? — I  think  that  an 
undertaking  of  this  sort  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  success  with  a  large  manufacturing  town 
than  it  would  in  the  country,  because  I  can  quite 
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feel  that  there   would  he  greater  diflBculty  in 

fetting  a  piece  of  garden  land,  even  if  it  was 
alf-a-mile,  or  a  mile,  or  two  miles  away  in  the 
outskirts  of  Leicester,  or  Sheffield,  or  Man- 
chester, than  there  would  he  outside  mj  little 
parish,  for  example,  in  the  Midlands.  But  then, 
again,  if  there  were  three  or  four  good  theatres 
in  Ja'ge  towns,  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
people  would  leave  them  to  go  to  the  bit  of 
garden  at  a  distance. 

1268.  That  is  not  exactly  the  case  I  am 
putting  to  you  :  We  are  dealing  here  with  small 
Holdings,  by  which  we  understand  something  a 
little  bejond  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  allot- 
ments ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  gardening.  Tak- 
ing a  town  like  Leicester,  for  instance,  there 
might  be  many  people  there  who  have  partial 
employment  in  the  town  who  would  be  glad  to 
farm  a  piece  of  land  of  five  acres,  10  acres,  or  20 
acres,  from  which  they  would  derive  the  whole 
or  a  portion  of  their  subsistence  j  the  question  is 
whetner  it  would  be  desirable  to  assist  them  to 
undertake  a  business  of  that  kind  by  creating 
facilities,  and  whether  those  facilities  could  be 
created  by  givin^g  powers  to  local  authorities  to 
buy  land  in  the  nrst  instance,  and  then  to  re-sell 
or  re-let  to  these  small  cultivators? — I  do  not 
think  that  the  Leicester  people  or  town  people 
generally,  would  desire  to  possess  land  with  the 
view  of  getting  anything  off  it  in  the  spare  time ; 
what  they  would  desire  it  for  would  be,  what 
you  call  the  "  amenities  of  ownership."  I  can 
quite  understand  that  feeling.  The  better  they 
are  off  in  the  town  the  more  likely  they  would 
be  to  desire  some  little  bit  of  ground  in  the 
country  if  it  could  be  sub-dividea  among  them, 
something  beyond  the  great  park  they  have 
ffot  at  Leicester,  where  they  could  go  and  enjoy 
themselves  ;  but  there  is  very  little  spare  time 
in  Leicester  for  an  artizan  to  go  and  work  on  the 
land. 

1269.  Your  opinion^  I  am  afraid,  generally  is, 
that  local  authorities  composed  of  men  who  have 
leisure  enough  to  give  their  time,  would  not 
make  the  best  business  managers  of  a  specula- 
tion of  this  kind  ? — I  think  not. 

1270.  You  think  they  would  be  apt  to  be 
carried  away  by  sentimental  or  philanthropic 
considerations,  and  that  the  speculation  would 
consequently  be  a  failure  ? — I  have  one  local 
authority  in  mv  mind  now  in  which  the  united 
assessment  of  tne  majority  of  the  board  comes  to 
50  I.  a  yean  There  is  one  ratepayer  who  pays 
150  /.  a  year  in  rates,  he  is  off  the  board,  and  he 
18  at  the  mercy  of  these  little  men  sudi  as  I  have 
described,  and  these  little  men  if  they  were 
inlluenci  d  and  actuated,  Mid  pressed  to  go  into 
any  scheme  like  that  of  the  acquisition  of  land, 
would  never  suffer  for  it ;  the  loss  they  would 
have  to  bear  would  be  perfectly  insignificant, 
but  it  would  be  a  terrible  risk  for  the  people 
who  would  have  to  be  operated  upon. 

1271.  Is  it  your  experience  oi  local  govern- 
ment that  the  email  people,  the  people  wno  pay 
the  least,  use  their  powers  as  electors  practically 
to  confiscate  the  property  of  those  who  pay 
most?— No.  From  my  experience  in  London, 
and  in  places  I  have  described  in  the  country 
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in  which  I  take  part  in  the  local  governmeBt 
myself,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  is  wonderful 
how  wise  and  how  well  the  little  people  act. 

1272.  In  your  experience  do  yon  know  of 
a  single  case  in  which  the  have-nots,  the  peofple 
who  have  leaet,  have  combined  against  the 
people  who  have  most  in  the  matter  of  levying 
taxation? — Na     I  certainly  do  not. 

1273.  Then  do  you  not  think  your  fears  are 
a  little  exaggerated  as  to  the  possibility  of  that 
happening? — I  do  not  live  in  the  Black  Country. 

1274.  If  you  would  take  it  from  me  that  your 
experience  would  be  confirmed  by  everybody 
who  has  any  knowledge  of  local  government^ 
and  I  may  remind  you  ihat  our  experience  ex- 
tends now  over  50  years  in  the  case  of  corpora- 
tions, do  you  not  think  that  there  is  not 
much  danger  of  what  you  suggest? — I  know- 
that  the  local  government  of  &rmin^ham  is 
very  good ;  I  have  one  particular  there  m  mind, 
and  that  is  the  administration  of  the  poor 
rate.  I  know-how  right  the  people  have  gone, 
though  they  have  been  tempted  very  hard 
in  the  opposite  direction;  but  beyond  that  I 
know  nothing  of  the  local  government  of  Bir- 
mingham. 1  am  thinking  rather  of  Uie  local 
boards  and  towns  improvement  districts,  the  little 
boards  that  are  springing  up  all  over  the 
country. 

1275.  But  even  there  I  would  ask  you  whether 
in  your  experience,  or  to  your  knowledge,  there 
are  any  cases  in  which  the  poorer  class  of  rate- 
payers have  combined  to  secure  expenditure 
which  has  been  opposed  by  the  larger  class  of 
ratepayers? — No,  I  certainly  do  not  know  that 
they  have. 

1276.  As  regards  the  question  of  diminution 
of  small  holdings,  has  there  been  any  diminution 
of  small  holdings  in  recent  years? — I  think  that 
there  has  been  very  little  diminution,  if  any,  in 
that  part  of  Cambridgeshire  with  which  I  have 
to  do.  I  doubt  whether  there  has  been  anjy. 
There  has  been  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
large  holders  to  get  more  land,  they  can  get 
nothing  out  of  it.  They  got  frightened  with  the 
prices,  and  when  the  land  was  vacant  and 
dereKct,  the  landlords  were  ready  to  take  any- 
body, 

1277.  There  vras  a  time  at  the  beginning  of 
this  generation,  1  suppose,  when  the  tendency 
was  to  consolidate  farms  very  much?— When  I 
was  20  years  of  age,  that  tendency  was  very 
prevalent;  it  was  encouraged  by  the  taking 
off  of  the  brick  and  timber  duties.  When  we 
paid  6  s.  a  thousand  duty  on  bricks  people  were 
very  slow  to  build ;  but  when  the  landlord  found 
that  he  could  get  bricks  and  timber  without  duty^ 
away  they  went  and  built  They  consolidated 
their  farms,  and  pulled  down  their  old  premises. 
That  introduced  the  swell  farmers,  and  that  has 
not  been  all  success. 

1278.  At  tJxat  time  there  must  have  been  a 
very  great  diminution  of  small  boldii^,  I  pre- 
sume ?— I  am  clear  IJiat  there  was ;  anybody  can 
see  that  fron  the  remains  of  the  old  banu  and 
buildings. 

1279.  That  diminution  has  not  been  compen- 
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sated  foK  by  any  creation,  of  small  holdingfi  stoce  ? 
— ^No;  bat  I  think  there  is  a  reaction  now  in  the 
direction  of  getting  amall  fanoB,  but  not  so  muoh 
amali  holdings;  that  is  to  say,  farms  of  100  or 
200  acres  instead  of  1,000  acres*  Where  a  man 
can  get  a  little  grass  and  do  a  little  stnch  rearing 
successfully. 

1280.  The  tendency  at  present  is  rather  to 
aub^divieion  than  to  coBSoUdatioii,  is  it  net? — 
Yes,  1  think  it  is  at  present.  There  is  »  ten- 
dency to  do  anything  to  get  tenants*^ 

1281.  In  your  opinion,  has  that  diminution  of 
small  hoidiags  at  any  time  been  due  to  legisla- 
tion?— I  do  not  think  it  has;  there  is  an 
idea  very  muoh  abroad,.  I  hear,  that  the 
General  Inclosure  Act  led  to  the  breaking  up 
of  anall  holdings,  but  the  farms  were  very 
large  in  the  open  field  time,  as  large  as  they  are 
BOW.  I  do  not  think  that  the  system  of 
inclosures  bi*oke  up  the  small  holdings.  In  many 
places  it  enabled  the  small  holdings  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  very  many  small  parcels  of  land  were 
set  out  in  lieu  of  the  common  rights,  which  still 
remain  small  holdings. 

1282.  May  1  summarise  your  evidence  by  say- 
ins:,  that  though  you  thoroughly  approve  of  small 
holdings,  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable 
that  the  Legislature  should  take  any  step  to 
iftcrease  them? — I  do  not  think  that  any  direct 
step  should  be  taken  to  increase  them. 

1283.  Would  you  mention  any  indirect  steps 
which  you  think  would  tend  in  that  direction  ?-r 
Sonje  change  in  the  law  of  the  devolution  of 
property  with  regard  to  en(ails  might  aftect  the 

Juestion  ;  but  that  is  getting  on  to  other  ground, 
do  not  know  whether  my  views  would  be  worth 
anything  with  regard  to  that  point. 

1284.  Anything  that  made  the  sile  of  land 
easier  would,  in  your  opinion,  tend  to  the  creation 
of  small  holdings? — I  consider  that  anythinij 
that  would  encourage  the  continuance  of  the 
possession  of  land  in  large  lots  by  incompetent 
owners,  is  a  bad  law  for  the  country.  If  any 
change  of  tlie  law  led  to  that  land  being  in  the 
market,  1  think  probably  the  fittest  men  for 
the  cultivation  of  land  would  come  in  and  c^et 
hold  ef  it,,  just  ae  if  you  bring  an  article  into 
the  market  (assuming  that  it  is  an  article  that  is 
traded  in),,  the  fittest  people  get  hold  of  the 
article  and  make  the  best  out  of  it. 

1285.  Beyond  alterations  in  the  law  which 
would  do  away  with  strict  settlement  and  entail, 
and  would  facilitate  the  sale  and  transfer  of  laud, 
vou  have  no  suggestion  to  make  ?— I  must  not 
be  understood  as  making  that  suggestion,  but 
what  I  say  is,  that  I  can  quite  understand  that 
you  might  have  a  very  different  style  of  cultiva- 
tion of  land  in  England,  and  a  different  class  of 
people  coming  on  the  land,  and  perhaps  more 
small  men  coming  in,  with  such  a  change;  I 
nrast  say,  I  would  rather  see  a  change  come  about 
in  that  way  than  by  attempting  to  arrive  at  the 
same  end  by  giving  any  local  authority  power  to 
deal  with  the  land,  because  that  involves  a  per- 
petual  entail,  for  the  local  authority  never  dies ; 
and  further,  if  the  local  authority  is  to  apply  this 
land  to  one  particular  purpose  for  cultivation  by 
small  holders,  or  for  pasturing' oow9,  again  T  sav 
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I  think  that  is  a  direct  violation  of  econo.nic  laws. 
What  may  be  the  bast  thing  for  this  year  or 
next  ten  years,  with  regard  to  small  holdings, 
may  not  always  be  the  best. 

1286.  Why  should  the  ownership  of  the  land 
by  local  authorities  tend  to  stereotype  cultiva- 
tion ? — I  suppose  that  the  local  authority  would 
only  be  permitted  to  take  the  land  for  one 
specific  object,  as  a  railway  company  can  only 
take  land  for  the  specific  object  of  the  rail- 
road. 

1287.  I  assume  that  the  local  authority  would 
be  authorised  to  take  the  land  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  small  holdings,  but  it  would  not  be 
required  to  dictate  the  method  of  cultivation  of 
those  small  holdings  ? — No  ;  but  what  I  had  in 
view  was  this,  that  in  the  event  of  this  enter- 
prise not  proving  to  be  a  successful  one,  the 
local  authority  could  not  back  out  and  apply 
the  land  to  other  purposes,  such  as  for  build- 
ings or  manufactories  to  be  put  up,  because 
interference  with  the  private  right  in  property 
has  only  been  upon  the  ground  that  land  is 
waiited  for  one  particular  purpose,  such  as  a  rail- 
way, and  the  State  says  you  may  have  it  for  that 
object  and  that  object  only.  1^  a  railway  does 
not  answer  it  becomes  disused,  and  the  proprietors 
come  upon  the  land  again  as  you  may  see  on 
some  railroads  in  England  ;  the  land  lapses  back 
to  its  original  u^e.  A  railway  company  cannot 
put  houses  upon  it  or  sell  it  for  farming  purposes, 
and  that  is  why  I  should  be  afraid  that  if  you 
had  a  municipal  authority,  as  the  landowner 
limited  by  Statute  to  usmg  the  land  for  one 
particular  purpose,  you  would  stereotype  a  state 
of  things  which,  whatever  it  may  be  now,  may 
not  be  advantageous  some  years  hence. 

1288.  Is  there  any  other  nolnt  upon  which 
you  wish  to  give  evidence?— No,  I  think  not. 

Sir  William  Hart  Dyke. 

1289.  We  may  gather,  may  we  not,  from  your 
evidence,  as  a  whole,  that  you  are  in  favour  of 
small  holdings? — Yes. 

1290.  You  do  not  obiect  to  their  increase  for 
an  instant,  but  you  think  there  is  a  process  going 
on  now  in  the  way  of  a  reaction  in  favour  of 
small  holdings? — I  think  that  large  farms  are 
being  broken  up. 

1291.  You  think  that  that  is  a  process  which 
had  better  be  carried  out  according  to  economic 
laws,  and  on  the  principle  of  supply  and  demand 
alone  rather  than  through  the  agency  of  any 
local  authority,  or  any  compulsory  power? — Yes, 
that  13  my  feeling. 

1292.  Generally  speaking,  that  is  not  an 
unfair  estimate  is  it,  of  your  evidence  ?— No. 

1293.  With  regard  to  those  provident  societies 
which  you  mentioned  in  the  earlier  part  of 
your  evidence,  I  wanted  to  ask  a  question  with 
regard  to  the  quality  of  the  land  that  is  there 
dealt  with,  was  it  good  land?— It  was  fair  land ; 
it  was  close  to  a  village ;  people  could  get  out 
on  to  the  land  without  going  far  from  the 
house. 

1294.  It  was  generous  land,  strong  land,  tiiat 
would  repay  cultivation  ?— Yes ;  land  that  no 
doubt  20  years  ago  made  2  /.  an  acre  rent. 
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1295.  In  part  of  your  evidence  you  rather 
indicated  that  whether  it  was  a  case  of  a  large 
holding,  where  a  man  was  an  employer  of  labour 
to  a  considerable  extent^  or  the  case  of  a  man 
who  with  his  two  sons  works  the  land  himself, 
you  consider  the  two  cases  identical  as  regards 
the  prospects  of  the  farmer ;  that  is  to  say,  at 
the  present  price  of  cereals  you  did  not  believe 
in  a  man  on  a  small  holding,  however  hard  he 
strugged,  making  the  land  pay,  provided  that 
he  only  grew  cereals? — I  spoxe  only  of  agricul- 
tural land  genenilly.  Some  land  of  course 
repays  the  sp^e  better  than  it  repays  the  plough, 
and  that  sort  of  land  is  better  cultivated  oy 
spade.  I  am  entirely  in  favour  of  a  small  farmer 
of  100  or  200  acres,  where  a  man  comes  with 
his  family  and  works  the  land.  We  have  people 
coming  down  into  the  Midlands  out  of  Lan- 
cashire, some  of  whom  have  been  settled  there 
four  or  five  years,  working  viith  their  boys  and 
girls  and  doing  better  with  the  land  than  the 
midland  people  do  with  it. 

1296.  Of  course  in  the  case  of  the  best  land, 
assuming  the  man  to  work  hard,  it  would  pay 
him;  but  what  I  want  to  put  to  you  is  this: 
Taking  the  average  of  English  agricultural  land, 
light  land,  supposing  the  man  to  oe  assisted  by  a 
couple  of  sons,  you  do  not  believe,  do  you,  in  the 
possibility  of  that  man's  making  a  good  return 
for  the  money  and  time  he  puts  into  the  land, 
however  hard  he  and  his  sons  virork  upon  the 
land  ? — Not  with  grain,  at  the  present  price  of 
bread. 

1297.  That  is  your  opinion  as  a  practical  agri- 
culturist of  many  years'  standing? — ('ertainly. 
At  the  same  time  I  can  understand,  as  I  said 
before,  a  man  craving  for  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
being  pleased  with  it;  and  I  rather  respect  a 
man  who,  though  he  dots  lose  a  little  money 
upon  it,  has  the  enjoyment  of  the  thing. 

1298.  You  would  make  an  exception,  I  pre- 
sume, with  regard  to  fruit  ? — Yes,  in  the  case  of 
right  down  good  land  near  a  village. 

1299.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  any 
information  upon  this  point  which  strikes  me  as 
being  important ;  jo\x  spoke  of  fruit-growing  as 
being  rather  special  in  its  requirements;  you 
said  that  it  requited  certain  climate  and  soil  for 
success;  and  you  distinguished  between  two 
classes  of  land,  within  your  own  cognisance,  as  I 
understood,  on  one  of  which,  I  gathered,  there 
was  a  degree  of  success  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  intimated  that  fruit-growing  had  been  tried 
and  was  not  succeeding.  Can  you  give  the 
Committee  any  information  with  regard  to  the 
acreage  of  land  in  England  and  Wales  on  which 
fruit  could  be  grown  at  a  profit,  or  with  any  like- 
lihood of  a  profit  ? — Not  at  all.  It  has  certainly 
increased  very  much  in  Cambridgeshire,  around 

.  Cambridge,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  where  there 
is  good  land  for  it. 

1300.  I  gather  you  might  be  inclined  to  urge 
that  it  is  really  a  question  of  testing  the  land  ? — 
Yes. 

130L  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  in  parts 
of  Kent,  for  instance,  splendid  fruit  is  grown  on 
land  that  would  not  take  the  cultivation^  of  any- 
thing else ;  of  light  gravelly  soil,  for  instance  ? — 


Sir  William  Hart  Z>yA«~continued. 

Yes,  but  in  Kent,  as  I  understand,  and  in  Wor- 
cestershire, the  cultivation  is  more  in  the  hasda 
of  large  cultivators  of  fruit  with  considerable 
capital.  The  Cambridgeshire  people  are  not 
meu  with  so  large  a  capital ;  they  nold  smaller 
plots  of  ground. 

1302.  You  think  that,  at  all  events,  so  far  as 
good  land  is  concerned,  where  fruit  can  be  grown 
with' any  prospect  of  success,  the  system  of  small 
holdings  may>  with  advantage,  be  increased  ? — 
Yes,  if  there  are  good  facilities  for  getting  it 
away. 

1303.  You  are  evidently  not  a  believer  in  the 
capacity  of  a  county  council,  or  any  other  local 
authoritv,  of  becoming  a  landlord  and  investing 
in  the  letting  of  land? — I  should  be  afraid  of 
that  myself;  I  should  oppose,  so  far  as  I  was 
able,  such  a  proposal ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  safe, 
because  it  is  "  heads  I  win  and  tails  you  lose," 
and  if  there  is  a  loss  it  must  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  ratepayers. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

1304.  I  understood  your  experience  applied 
rather  to  small  holdings  than  to  allotments  ? — 
Yes. 

1305.  Were  any  of  the  tenants  of  your  own 
that  you  spoke  of,  of  the  wage-earning  class  ? 
— Yes,  certainly}  I  have  just  jotted  down 
from  the  rate-book  a  few  cases,  to  see  of 
what  standing  the  people  were  who  were 
occupying  the  land.  These  cases  are  upon  the 
inter-common  land  which  I  have  been  de- 
scribing that  was  alloted  to  the  parish.  I  took 
the  cases  at  random,  and  I  find  the  first  I  took 
occupied  two  acres  and  a  rood ;  he  was  a  labourer, 
and  he  rented.  The  next  case  was  a  man  with 
1  acre  and  6  poles  ;  he  was  a  labourer ;  he  is  a 
tenant  upon  the  land.  I'hen  came  a  little  man 
with  I  rood  and  28  poles ;  he  was  a  labourer. 
Then  came  a  man  with  1  acre  and  2  roods ;  he 
was  a  tailor,  but  he  was  a  freeholder;  he 
cultivated  his  own  bit  of  land.  Then  came  his 
brother,  who  was  a  labourer  and  a  tenant  of 
the  land  with  three  roods,  and  then  ciune 
another  brother  cultivating  seven  acres  and 
three  roods,  part  of  which  he  owned  and  part  of 
which  he  rented ;  he  was  a  jobber  in  cattle  and 
pigs.  Then  there  was  another  case  given  me  as 
a  labourer  occupying  1  acre  and  13  poles,  but  I 
find  that  he  was  a  pensioner  who  haa  something 
to  fall  back  upon.  Then  there  were  two  clergy- 
men who  had  got  hold  of  little  lots,  one  holding 
an  acre  and  3  roods,  and  the  other  about  the 
same  quantity  of  land. 

1306.  As  I  understand,  you  do  not  accept  the 
definition  of  "allotments"  which  has  been  given, 
defining  them  as  being  bits  of  land  held  by  a 
man  earning  wages,  whereas  small  holdings  are 
bits  of  land,  by  the  cultivation  of  which  a  man 
makes  his  living  ? — In  this  case  I  made  an  arbi- 
trarv  division ;  I  would  not  take  out  of  the  rate- 
booK  what  I  thought  were  allotments,  but  I  told 
the  collector  to  give  me  nothing  below  an  acre. 
We  have  a  great  deal  of  allotment  ground  on 
this  inter-common.  Seventeen  acres  of  allotments 
were  set  out  there,  and  they  pay  the  full  rent 
for  it  to  the  wardens  under  the  Act. 

1307.  What 
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1307.  What  quantity  of  land,  in  your  opinion, 
can  a  man  earning  wages  cultivate  ? — If  it  is  all 
grass  land,  as  I  was  saying  hcfore,  he  can  do 
with  20  acres  of  land  ;  when  the  very  busy  time 
comes  he  will  probably  not  leave  his  master,  but 
he  will  hire  labour,  paying  a  labourer  to  do  the 
work  for  him,  so  as  not  to  lose  his  place. 

1308.  Your  experience  is  rather  that  those 
occupying  small  holdings  belong  to  the  wage- 
earmng  classes? — Yes;  a  great  many  of  them 
are  absolutely  getting  the  greater  part  of  their 
income  by  handiwork. 

1309.  Then  they  are  the  class  of  people  who 
have  allotments  rather  than  those  who  have 
^small  holdings,  are  they  not? — Very  likely  some 
of  these  people  have  allotments  besides ;  they 
are  almost  sure  to  have  allotments  also. 

1310.  Obviously  some  localities  are  more  suit- 
tible  than  others  for  small  holdings,  and  it  may 
happen  that  where  the  population  is  greater  the 
loc^ity  may  be  specially  unsuitable  for  the  pur- 
pose of  small  holdings ;  take,  for  instance,  the 
case  of  a  village  in  a  mining  district ;  I  suppose 
you  would  say  ihat  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  supply 
allotments  in  a  mining  district  ? — I  should  not 
care,  if  I  was  a  labourer,  to  occupy  land  unless 
it  was  at  an  extremely  low  rent,  such  as  would 
tempt  me,  always  bearing  in  mind  the  present 
price  of  provisions ;  that  is  to  say,  that  vou  can 
get  bread  at  fourpence  a  loaf,  flour  bemg  pro- 
portionately cheap  also. 

1311.  Have  you  had  experience  of  the  want 
of  pasture  near  towns  and  the  diflSculty  on  the 
part  of  the  population  of  getting  milk  ? — I  have, 
in  those  very  parishes  wnich  1  have  been  men- 
tioning ;  when  the  parish  was  enclosed  there  was 
something  like  14  cows  that  used  to  belong  to 
the  commoners,  which  were  fed  upon  the 
*^  ways  "  as  they  are  called ;  and  when  the  parish 
was  enclosed  we  set  apart  a  field  for  the  people 
who  liked  to  pay  so  much  from  the  1st  of 
May  to  the  1st  of  November,  to  keep  their  cows 
there,  and  some  did  so  for  a  great  many 
years,  but  gradually  the  thing  died  out,  although 
there  are  some  keeping  their  cows  upon  allot- 
ments to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Jesse  C oiling s. 

1312.  Did  you  give  them  any  arable  land  as 
well  for  the  winter? — No;  they  grew  some 
wurzels  on  the  fen  ground.  They  get  a  little 
ground  for  wurzle  growing  in  the  fen. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

1313.  At  a  previous  sitting  of  this  Committee 
we  heard  something  said  about  the  roadside 
pastures  having  been  taken  away,  have  you  any 
experience  of  that? — I  never  knew  of  any  road- 
sidfe  pastures  being  taken  away.  I  have  myself, 
as  a  magistrate,  fined  people  for  having  cattle  on 
the  roadside  when  they  had  no  business  there. 
The  freehold  on  the  roadside  belongs  to  the 
adjoining  proprietor,  and  the  pasture  there  also 
belongs  to  him.  The  difficult;^  about  using  the 
j>a8ture  is  got  over  in  the  Midlands  by  the  ad- 
joining proprietor  mowing  the  grass.  He  cannot 
put  horses  or  cattle  upon  it,  because  the  local 
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authority  would  interfere  with  him  and  say  that 
the  horses  or  cattle  must  not  be  left  on  the 
highway,  and  so  in  the  parish  where  I  live  it  is 
mowed  by  the  tenant  of  the  adjoining  proprietor 
and  taken  away.  I  am  not  aware  that  '^  the 
people,"  as  the  expression  is,  ever  had  any  more 
right  upon  the  sides  of  the  highway  than  they 
have  upon  the  commons ;  they  have,  in  fact,  no 
right  at  all. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collinas. 

1314.  When  you  say  "  the  people,"  you  mean, 
I  presume,  people  distinct  from  the  commoners  ? 
—  les. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

1315.  Has  there  not  been  a  custom  of  people 
feeding  their  cows  at  the  roadside?— I  do  not 
think  it  is  exactly  a  custom ;  it  is  traceable  to 
the  earlier  Inclosure  Acts  passed  during  the  war, 
about  the  beginning  of  tnis  century.  In  the 
Midland  Inclosure  Acts  it  is  said  that  sometimes 
the  fields  were  set  out  without  any  requisition 
on  the  part  of  the  commoners  to  enclose  the  road. 
The  right  of  way  was  given  through  a  man's 
allotment  in  place  of  the  open  fields,  with  a 
condition  in  the  Act  that  whenever  the  pro- 
prietor of  one  of  these  allotments  encloses  it  the 
grass  is  to  belong  to  the  surveyor  of  the  high- 
way, and  he  may  sell  it  or  let  it.  That  was 
properly  put  in  by  the  Legislature  to  do  what 
they  could  against  cattle  being  allowed  to  graze 
over  an  enclosed  road. 

1316.  I  am  thinking,  of  course,  of  the  difficulty 
of  getting  pasture  anywhere  on  the  part,  of  some 
people,  and  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
are  not  aware  of  this  power  with  respect  to  road- 
side pasture  having  been  taken  away  in  recent 
times,  and  so  the  available  pasture  in  a  district 
being  diminished? — I  never  knew  anybody  claim 
the  right  to  graze  upon  the  highway,  except 
those  who  had  some  ostensible  right  to  it. 

1317.  When  you  said  that  you  would  not 
favour  an  extension  of  the  system  by  throwing 
any  burden  upon  the  rates,  I  take  it  that  you 
would  be  in  favour  of  extending  the  class  of  small 
holders  by  voluntary  arrangement  rather  than  by 
compulsory  legislation  ? — Yes,  I  should  desire  to 
see  any  obstacle  which  at  present  exists  whether 
legal  or  otherwise,  to  the  sub-division  of  land, 
removed  so  as  to  ^ive  every  opportunity  for  the 
state  of  things  which  in  my  mind  is  desirable  in 
England,  that  is  to  say,  that  you  should  have  as 
many  as  you  can  taking  part  in  the  cultivation 
and  occupation,  and  indeed  I  may  say,  also  in 
the  possession  of  the  soil. 

1318.  And  in  parts  of  the  country  where  there 
is,  as  one  may  say,  a  provoking  difficulty  in 
getting  such  small  holdings,  would  you  be  in 
favour  of  anything  being  done  to  stimulate  the 
extension  of  such  small  holdings  ? — I  can  truly 
say  that  I  have  never  come  across  a  case  of  that 
sort.  We  had  something  like  the  beginning  of 
one  in  the  union  where  I  live  in  Northampton- 
shire, where  some  people  were  advised  to  put  a 
recent  Act  in  force  bv  which  the  board  of 
guardians  can  provide  allotments.  We  met  that 
by  immediately  getting  some  of  our    body  to 
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go  to  the  village  and  see  whether  private 
arrangements  could  not  be  made  for  the  pee- 
session  of  this  land,  and  we  got  it  in  a  very 
little  time.  That  I  may  say  is  the  enly  time 
that  we  have  ever  had  applications  from  the 
labourers  in  Brixworth  Union  for  the  application 
of  that  Act.  But  I  am  quite  clear  that  there 
would  be  no  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  beat 
guardians  to  put  the  Act  in  force  if  it  was 
needed. 

1319.  When  you  speak  of  distrusting  the 
discretion  of  an  ordinary  authority  letting  this 
land  as  tenancies,  it  is  not,  as  I  gnther,  because 
you  have  experience  of  their  dealings  in  that 
respect,  but  only  that  you  doubt  them  V — It  is 
only  that  I  doubt  them. 

1320.  If  they  entered  into  a  scheme  of  this 
sort  surely  they  would  have  a  strong  motive  to 
make  it  succeed,  even  as  a  money  transaction, 
would  they  not  ?  — I  hardly  know  what  is  meant 
by  a  scheme  of  this  sort. 

1321.  I  mean  a  scheme  of  letting  out  small 
holdings  by  the  local  authority ;  the  local  autho- 
rity obtaining  land  for  the  purpose,  and  letting 
it  out.  I  understand  you  to  express  a  great 
doubt  as  to  their  power  or  discretion  in  under- 
taking such  work  ? — If  I  am  to  understand  that 
the  scheme  is,  that  the  local  authority  should 
have  power  to  acquire  land  compulsorily,  the 
ground  and  justification  of  such  power  being, 
that  when  they  fcave  so  acquired  it,  they  would 
devote  it  to  one  particular  use  ;  namely,  letting 
it  out  to  what  are  called  small  or  poor  men  ;  if 
that  is  the  scheme,  I  am  entirely  against  it. 

1322.  Without  their  getting  powers  to  acquire 
it  compulsorily,  power  might  be  given  by  legis- 
lation to  the  local  authorities  to  acquire  land  in 
a  fair  way  for  that  purpose  ;  would  you  then 
distrust  their  discretion  ?—  If  power  was  given 
them  to  buy  land  when  they  saw  their  way  to 
do  it,  that  would  be  less  objectionable ;  but  I 
think  limiting  the  use  of  the  land  afterwards  is 
danorerous.  1  think  the  vulorar  idea  among  work- 
people, as  I  have  heard  some  express  it,  is  that 
we  ou^ht  not  to  be  allowed  to  lay  down  land  to 
ffrass  now-a-days;  they  consider  that  it  takes  the 
lood  out  of  the  months  of  the  labourers,  and  that 
it  brings  down  wages,  and  therefore  we  ought 
not  t>o  DC  allowed  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Compton  Lawrance. 

1323.  I  understood  you  to  sav  that  a  reaction 
in  favour  of  small  holdings  is  gomg  on  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  Midlands  ? — Yes. 

1324.  I  believe  that  men  come  down  from 
Scotland  to  Lincolnshire,  for  instance,  and  work 
land,  with  the  assistance  of  their  sons  ? — Yes. 

1325.  Has  not  the  result  of  that  been  extremely 
prejudicial  to  the  laboui*ing  men  already  in  the 
parish? — No,  the  census  of  our  parish  hae  iM>t 
dropped  in  consequence. 

1326.  But  you  must  remember  that  this  is  a 
very  recent  matter,  is  it  not ;  it  is  only  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  that  this  reaction  has 
set  in ;  do  you  not  find  that  farms  that  used  to 
be  500  acres  are  now  let  out  in  small  fimns  of 


Mr.  Compton  Iriuvrcmctf— <K»iitiniied. 

from  100  to  200  acres  commonly  in  Korthampton- 
ehire  or  Leioeatershire  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  little 
less  employment  of  hired  labour,  and  it  would  be 
natural  that  there  should  be. 

1327.  In  consequence  of  the  different  sort  of 
farmer  who  has  now  come  upon  the  land  who 
is  a  working  man  himself,  and  whose  sons 
work  with  him,  that  change  has  come  about? — 
Yes. 

1328.  Would  not  the  result  of  that  change  be 
that  the  labourer  must  leave  the  country  unless 
some  provision  of  the  kind  that  has  been  proposed 
ia  made  for  him  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  they 
do  so  with  great  advantage  to  Ihemaelves,  and 
with  great  advantage   to  3ie  commamty.     It  is 


the  commonest  tiling  iu  the  world  for  a  youae 
man  of  about  18  or  20  years  of  age  to  come  IM 
say,  Can  you  get  me  a  place  on  a  railway  or  on 
one  of  Pickforas  vans  in  London ;  and  they  co 
into  the  towns,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  & 
them. 

1329.  But  if  this  change  is  carried  out  to  wmj 
extent  the  result  will  be,  will  it  not,  that  tliere 
must  be  a  very  large  displacement  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer,  who  must,  therefore,  sufier? — 
There  would  be  a  great  improvement  in  tbe 
cultivation  of  the  land.  I  think  the  man  who  is 
up  early  in  the  morning  with  his  children  at 
work  is  a  better  man  for  tne  land  than  the  agri- 
cultural labourer. 

1330.  You  do  not  appreciate  my  point.  I  am 
not  dealing  with  the  land,  but  with  the  labourer. 
Is  not  the  result  of  such   a  change  extranely 

Prejudicial  to  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  that 
e  must  go  unless  some  provision  is  made 
providing  hira  with  land  ?  —  Not  at  all,  I 
think. 

1331.  How  is  he  to  be  provided  for  in  such  an 
instance  ;  supposing  a  farmer  comes  and  brings 
three  or  four  sons  with  him,  is  not  the  agricultural 
labourer  prejudicially  affected  by  the  different 
naethod  pursued  by  this  new  class  of  farmers? — 
The  young  labourers  will  go  out  to  some  other 
employment  elsewhere. 

1332.  Then,  in  short,  you  do  displace  the 
labourer  by  such  a  method? — Yes;  or  he  dis- 
places himself. 

1333.  Unless  some  provision  is  made  for  keep- 
ing him  upon  the  land  he  must  go  altogether,  or 
at  all  events  that  would  be  the  tendency  ?— Yes; 
and  his  circumstances  would  probably  be  im- 
proved by  his  so  doing,  at  least  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes.  I  have  actual  cases  in  my 
mind  where  me«  have  gone  and  have  improved 
themselves. 

1334.  Assuming  that  the  local  authority  should 
become  the  owners  of  land,  the  possibility  or  the 
probability  of  loss  is  much  less  now,  is  it  not, 
than  it  would  have  been  some  years  ago,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  low  price  of  land  ? — Yes. 

1335.  The  price  could  not  be  very  much  lower 
than  it  is  now,  could  it? — I  suppose  it  is  veiy 
cheap  now,  especially  bad  land  ;  I  do  not  think 
that  the  very  good  land  has  ever  dropped  much 
in  value ;  I  mean  land  that  cost  100  L  an  acre 
50  year  ago  ;  that  has  kept  its  value,  I  think. 

1336.  I  tUak 
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1336.  I  think  I  could  show  you  some  land 
which  cost  160  /.  an  acre  50  years  ago  and  would 
Dot  now  make  60  /.  ? — That  was  dangerous  land 
always. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

1337.  I  think  you  have  seen  the  Small 
Holdings  Bill  that  was  introduced  last  year^ 
have  yoa  not? — I  have  only  just  looked  this 
iBoming  at  the  marginal  notes  to  it ;  I  think  I 
know  generally  what  its  object  is. 

1338.  The  Bill  as  put  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  last  year  provide<l  that  a  man  was  to  pay 
down  a  fourth  oi  the  value,  and  the  remaining 
three-fourths  was  to  remain  a  debt  to  the  local 
authority  to  be  paid  in  form  of  rent;  do  yon 
think  many  men  would  care  to  take  land  on 
those  terms  ? — I  understand  he  was  to  pay  rent 
ad  long  as  he  ItFcd,  it  was  a  sort  of  purchase  of 
the  goodwill. 

1339.  He  pays  a  fourth  of  the  value  and  the 
rest  remains  as  rent  to  the  local  authority.  In 
your  opinion  would  men  care  to  become  owners 
of  land  on  those  terms,  or  would  the  debt  which 
would  for  ever  remain  iipon  the  land  be  an 
objection  in  his  mind  ? — I  do  not  understand 
whether  that  person  having  paid  one-fourth 
could  ever  will  the  holding  away. 

Chairman, 

1340.  Let  me  put  a  case  to  make  it  clear : 
assuming  that  a  property  is  worth  400  /.  in  the 
market,  and  that  it  is  bought  for  400  Z.  by  the 
local  authority,  the  local  authority  would  offer 
it  to  a  small  bolder  who,  under  the  Bill^  would 
have  to  find  100  Z.  in  cash,  and  the  local  authority 
would  leave  300  Z.  as  a  permanent  first  charge 
upon  the  holding ;  the  owner  would  pay  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  interest  upon  that  300  /.  per- 
manently, and  he  would  be  absolute  owner  of 
the  whole  property  subject  to  a  permanent  fixed 
^uit  rent  m  12  Z.  a  year  ? — Yes,  I  follow  that. 

1341.  The  position  then  of  the  cultivator 
would  be  that  he  would  be  owner  subject  to  a 
quit-rent  of  12Z.  a  year.  The  position  of  the 
local  authority  would  be,  that  it  was  owner  of 
this  quit-rent  of  12  Z.  a  year,  which  would  be 
Bofficient  to  pay  the  3  per  cent,  interest  for 
the  loan  from  the  Government,  and  to  establish 
a  sinking  fund  of  one  per  cent.,  or  half  per  cent.^ 
as  the  case  may  be ;  so  that  at  the  expiring  of  a 
fixed  number  of  years,  say  50  years,  the  local 
authority  would  be  absolute  owner,  free  of  all 
eharge  of  a  quit-rent  of  12  Z.  a  year? — May  I 
ask  is  it  part  of  the  scheme  tliat  if  a  man  fails  to 
pay  the  quit-rent  he  sacrifices  the  fourth  part  ; 
that  is  the  100  Z.  ? 

1342.  Yes,  I  suppose  so  ;  it  is  a  first  charge  ? 
— If  he  fails  to  pay  the  quit-rent  for  a  year  or 
two  years,  that  is,  after  allowing  him  decent  time, 
he  would  have  to  go  out,  as  T  understand. 

Mr.  Llewellyn, 

1343.  Do  you  think  men  would  care  to  take 
up  land  on  those  terms  ? — I  do  not  think  they 
would  myself. 

1344.  You  think,  possibly,  that  the  feeling  of 
a69. 
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being  in  debt  to  such  an  amount  would  be  an 
objection  ? — The  feeling  that  he  might  never 
see  that  100  Z.  again  if  he  got  into  difficulties 
and  was  unable  to  pay  the  quit-rent  (and  diffi- 
culties happen  even  to  the  best  man)  would 
operate  upon  the  mind  of  a  prudent  man  against 
coming  into  such  a  scheme. 

1345.  They  would  prefer  to  rent  land  of  such 
a  landowner  as  yourself,  who  let  them  go  out  in 
bad  times  and  come  in  again  when  times  were 
better? — I  ought  to  say  at  once,  that  the  land 
where  I  let  them  do  that  was  grass  land.  I 
should  not  have  been  so  ready  to  let  them  off  if 
it  had  been  plough  land. 

1346.  I  take  it  that  some  of  these  men  bought 
the  land  outright,  and  had  small  holdings ;  is 
that  so  ? — No,  I  have  never  sold  a  single  plot  to 
a  labourer ;  the  factory  owners  have  bought 
some. 

1347.  Do  you  sell  to  the  company  you 
have  been  telling  us  of? — No,  I  had  to  do 
with  the  company,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  enable  small  people  to  acquire  freeholds 
upon  annual  payments,  paying  down  a  sum  of 
money.  It  was  very  much  like  the  scheme  of  the 
Bill,  that  is  to  say,  paying  down  to  begin  with  a 
round  sum,  and  going  on  for  a  certain  period  of 
years  paying  a  rent-charge  upon  the  land,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  they  became  absolute 
owners. 

1348.  There  was  no  capital  required  to  be 
found  to  purchase,  as  I  understand?— They  want 
capital  when  they  come  on.  I  have  one  case  in 
which  I  could  state  to  the  Committee  exactly 
what  the  man  did.  He  took  a  house  of  the  com- 
pany which  was  valued  atSOZ.;  he  took  also 
9  acres  1  rood  21  perches  of  pasture,  and  2 
acres  of  arable.  The  whole  thing  was  valued  at 
810  Z.  He  paid  down  to  the  company  on  account 
150  Z.,  that  left  a  balance  of  660  Z.  against  him  to 
clear  off,  on  which  he  pays  18  Z.  2  5.  6  ^.  half-yearly, 
and  these  instalments  defray  the  principle  and 
interest  at  4  per  cent. 

1349.  There  is  between  6  and  7  per  cent,  he 
pays  upon  the  600  Z.  ? — He  pays,  to  begin  with, 
150  Z.  upon  810  Z.,  that  is  not  a  fourth,  so  that 
it  is  rather  better  terms  than  the  local  authority 
would  require  in  the  hypothetical  case  that  was 
put  just  now. 

1350.  You  have  some  experience,  I  suppose, 
of  men,  who  to  satisfy  this  land  hunger,  as  it  is 
called,  have  bought,  say,  500  Z.  worth  of  land  as 
small  holdings  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  can  call 
to  mind  a  smgle  instance  of  a  man  who  has 
bought  an  ordinary  small  bit  of  agricultural  land 
for  the  sake  of  occupying  it  in  the  ordinary  way 
in  which  agricultural  land  would  be  occupied; 
but  I  know  a  great  many  instances  where  they 
have  bought  it  to  build  upon. 

1351.  Do  you  know  an  instance  where  small 
tradesmen  who  have  realised  a  certain  amount  of 
money  in  business  have  invested  it  in  small 
farms  ? — Yes. 

1352.  As  a  rule,  did  they  farm  it  themselves  ? 
— Yes,  in  the  two  cases  which  I  have  in  my 
mind  they  farm  it  themselves ;  one  of  the  men 
was  a  little  di'aper,  but  he  has  not  been  for- 
tunate. 

N  2  1353.  You 
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Mr.  Llewellyn — continued. 

1353.  You  said  just  now  that  you  have  known 
many  instances  of  men  renting  land  at  too  dear 
a  pnce  for  the  love  of  holding  land  ^ — Yes,  I 
think  a  great  deal  of  land  has  been  taken  in  that 
way. 

1354.  What  has  been  the  eflfect  upon  the  land? 
— ^They  have  worn,  the  land  out,  and  the  land 
has  worn  them  out. 

1355.  What  has  become  of  the  land  after- 
wards?— It  goes  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
owner  frequently  to  be  put  back  into  a  little 
farm  or  joined  to  a  farm. 

135G.  I  suppose  that  land  would  not  fetch  the 
same  rent  again  for  a  time?— No.  There  again 
I  must  say  that  is  land  upon  which  the  plough 
would  stand  a  better  chance  that  the  spade. 

1357.  I  was  speaking  more  of  holdings  of  25, 
30,  or  50  acres,  which  this  Committee  has  more 
particularly  to  consider  ? — Yes, 

1358.  Take  a  man  with  25  acres  of  grass 
land;  can  you  tell  us  from  any  instance  that  you 
know  of,  how  that  man  pays  his  way,  and  makes 
his  living  out  of  the  land? — Yes,  I  know  in- 
stances among  my  own  people. 

1359.  Would  you  from  practical  experience 
tell  us  how  a  man  with  20  acres  of  grass  land 
sets  to  work  to  make  it  pay  ? — I  know  one  case, 
that  of  the  widow  of  a  foreman  of  mine  ;  she 
keeps  cows  on  the  plot  I  am  thinking  of;  she 
has  no  arable  land  there.  She  has  a  nice  piece 
of  land  to  dig  close  to  the  village,  where  I  dare 
say  she  may  grow  a  few  roots.  She  keeps  cows 
and  sells  butter. 

1360.  How  many  cows  does  she  keep? — She 
has  taken  a  bit  more  land  in  another  parish,  and 
she  and  her  son  have  now,  I  dare  say,  20  head 
of  stock.  They  have  now  40  acres  of  land  alto- 
gether. I  recommended  her  to  give  up  butter;  it 
could  not  possibly  pay  to  sell  butter ;  I  recom- 
mended her  to  sell  milk,  as  it  was  a  manufac- 
turing village ;  she  began  that  but  it  did  not  do 
very  well. 

1361.  Why  not? — Because  she  expected  the 
people  to  come  to  the  door  for  milk;  I  said, 
"  You  must  go  round  and  sell  it  yourself,"  and 
she  did  so,  Jind  she  is  doing  pretty  well  now. 
She  makes  a  few  cream  cheeses,  but  directly  she 
^pok  the  milk  to  the  door  she  began  to*do  pretty 
well.  People  will  go  a  distance  for  a  pot  of 
beer,  but  you  never  find  anybody  go  far  for  milk; 
at  any  rate  they  do  not  in  London. 

1362.  1  suppose  that  her  trade  would  be  con- 
siderably injured  if  anybody  else  tried  the  same 
thing  alongside  of  her  there  ? — There  are  one  or 
two  others  in  the  same  village  doing  it. 

1363.  Are  they  all  doing  well  ?—  Pretty  welU 
I  know  she  pays  her  rent  regularly,  and  she 
does  not  look  so  woe-begone  as  she  did  when 
she  pursued  butter  making.  The  other  little 
tenant  I  have  in  my  mind  occupies  about  20 
acres ;  he  does  make  a  little  butter,  but  he  uses 
most  of  his  milk  for  his  stock  and  pigs ;  he  fats 
pigs. 

1364.  Do  you  think  that  by  farming  20  acres 
he  can  get  a  living  ? — He  tried  to  get  a  living  on 
20  acres  for  two  years,  very  mucn  against  my 
advice  ;  he  is  a  splendid  labourer,  and  can  make 
185,  to  205.  a  week  all  the  year  round.     I  said 


Mr.  Llewellyn — continued. 

to  him,  "  Keep  to  your  labour  and  you  will  do 
better." 

1365.  Did  this  man  make  a  living  off  the  20  or 
25  acres  ? — No.  I  was  just  going  to  say  that  he 
tried  it ;  he  gave  up  his  labour  arid  tried  to  get 
on  on  the  land  alone,  but  after  two  years  he  had 
to  give  it  up ;  he  was  one  of  the  persons  who 
gave  up  my  land  two  years  ago.  He  has  gone 
back  to  day  labour  and  come  back  to  the  land. 

1366.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  can  work 
profitably  this  amount  of  land,  provided  he  has 
some  other  work  as  well  ?— I  think  so. 

1367.  But  without  it  you  do  not  think  he 
would  make  a  living  ? — I  do  not  think  that  he 
would  do  much  with  it.  I  am  speaking  of  ordi- 
nary grass  land  to  keep  a  few  cattle  on. 

1368.  You  attach  great  importance,  I  presume, 
to  a  man  being  able  to  have  milk  for  his  family? 
— No ;   [  am  not  one  of  those  who  do  attach  im- 

Eortance  to  that.    Milk  is  dear  food,  I  think.     I 
now  pretty  well  about  the  economy  of  a  la- 
bourer's house,  and  how  the  labourer  lives. 

1369.  I  was  speaking  of  places  where  the 
farmers  do  not  sell  or  give  milk  ? — Of  course  if 
the  farmer  gives  milk  it  is  a  profitable  thing  for 
the  labourers  to  accept  it,  but  I  think  that  milk 
is  not  a  cheap  food  for  a  man  to  bring  up  his 
children  on. 

1370.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  a  necessary 
food?— I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  cheap  food, 
I  am  not  a  teetotaller,  though  I  am  a  temperance 
man,  and  I  think  a  little  beer  along  with  other 
things  rears  a  child  better  than  milk.  I  am 
speaking  upon  this  point  from  inquiry  among 
mothers  of  young  men  who  have  grown  up  in 
that  way  and  know  what  the  children  have  had 
to  rear  themselves  upon.  Milk  is  a  dear  food 
for  the  people,  and  no  farmer  will  sell  milk  to 
labourers. 

1371.  That  is  why  the  small  holders  who  sell 
milk  by  taking  it  round  can  make  a  living, 
I  suppose? — They  walk  round  and  take  the 
money,  but  a  farmer  would  not  have  people 
coming  up  to  the  back  door  wanting  a  half- 
pennyworth of  milk,  and  to  borrow  a  jug;  that 
would  never  pay. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther. 

1372.  We  have  had  a  Table  put  in  showing 
the  large  quantity  and  the  great  value  of  the 
smaller  articles  of  food  which  are  imported  from 
abroad,  and  which  include  cheese,  butter,  mar- 
garine, lard,  poultry,  bacm,  hams,  fish,  salted 
pork,  potatoes,  onions,  and  eggs;  can  you  ac- 
count for  our  not  being  able  to  produce  those 
things  at  home,  and  being  dependent  upon  such 
an  enormous  importation  of  them  as  now  comes 
from  abroad? — There  are  no  statistics  under  this 
roof  that  will  show  what  quantity  of  eggs,  for 
instance,  are  produced  in  England.  One  sees 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  the  great 
increase  which  there  is  in  the  importation,  but 
there  is  no  means  of  knowing  what  quantity  is 
produced  in  England.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  production  of  eggs  in  England  is  enormous, 
and  is  increasing  very  largely.  And  then  with 
regard  to  butter,  I  fancy  that  nothing  in  the 
world  can  be  better  for  the  people  than  good 
butterine.     They  buy  good  butterine  at  a  lower 
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price  than  they  buy  bad  butter ;  it  keeps  better 
and  it  is  better  for  cooking.  There  are  good 
reasons  why  butterine  should  be  taken  up  by 
the  people. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

1373.  When  you  speak  of  butterine,  is  it  the 
same  as  margarine? — Yes.  With  regard  to 
bacon  I  find  among  my  own  people  that  there  is 
a  great  change  coming  over  them  in  their  taste 
with  regard  to  chilled  meat,  both  beef  and  bacon. 
They  ai*e  going  back  to  English  food,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  make  out  why  they  do  so ;  they 
have  to  give  more  money  for  it.  Everything 
that  I  feed  I  kill.  There  is  little  meat  goes  off 
my  farm  alive,  and  some  of  it  goes  to  these  co- 
operative stores.  I  often  wonder  why  the 
people  will  give  the  price  they  do,  because  the 
meat  is  rather  dear  that  I  send  in ;  I  suppose 
they  find  it  wear  better.  Then  they  brin^  their 
own  pigs  now  to  the  co-operative  stores.  A 
shareholder,  for  instance,  has  a  pig  to  sell,  and 
the  manager  and  the  committee  buy.  The  man 
gets  a  good  customer  for  it  in  the  provident  so- 
ciety, and  the  society  gets  very  good  meat.  This 
very  society  are  now  killing  their  bacon  in  pre- 
ference to  buying  American  bacon;  they  never 
bought  anything  but  the  very  best  American 
bacon.  But  there  has  been  a  change,  and  the 
English  bacon  is  coming  back  to  their  table. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Lewther. 

1374.  You  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything 
striking  in  the  large  amount  paid  for  imported 
meat  of  that  description  ? — It  is  very  wonderful 
as  showing  the  power  which  the  English  people 
have  to  eat  up  foreign  commodities.  England 
has  never  attacked  the  foreign  produce  of  any 
country  yet  that  it  has  not  eaten  it  out,  as  you 
will  see  if  you  read  history.  It  has  got  to 
settle  with  America  yet;  we  are  trying  the 
experiment  with  that  country  now.  but  it  has 
eaten  out  Spain,  it  has  eaten  out  France,  and  it 
has  eaten  out  Germany. 

1375.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the 
reason  why  these  articles  come  in  in  such  great 
quantities  from  abroad,  is  that  they  are  produced 
on  small  holdings,  and  that  if  we  had  some  such 
system  in  England  we  should  be  able  ourselves 
to  supply  that  want ;  do  you  agree  with  that 
suggestion  ? — You  would  be  very  sorry  to  eat  an 

f[g  from  poultry  reared  on  a  small  holduig  in 
ngland ;  it  would  be  a  very  poor  and  fusty 
thing  even  if  it  was  fresh.  It  is  the  climate 
that  favours  them  abroad  for  producing  poultry. 
I  have  just  come  from  Italy  and  France  where  I 
have  been  seeing  what  I  could  of  the  agriculture 
there;  the  climate  is  very  favourable  for  poultry. 
They  get  their  eggs  earlier  and  it  is  drier ;  it  is 
like  wnat  we  experience  in  a  dry  year  with  our 
pheasants  ;  you  do  not  have  so  much  loss  among 
the  young  birds. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 

1376.  I  see  in  the  Agricultural  Returns  that  in 
Leicestershire  there  are  2,403  farms  varying 
between  5  acres  and  20  acres ;  do  you  think  that 
the  majority  of  those  farms  are  larmed  by  men 
who  are  labourers,  or  who  liave  other  occupations 
besides  that  of  farming? — I  should  think  that 
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the  majority  are  farmed  by  people  of  other  occu- 
pations, such  as  bakers  and  little  drapers  and 
blacksmiths. 

1377.  And  you  think  that  the  holding  of  a 
farm  varying  from  5  to  20  acres  in  Leicestershire 
is  a  considerable  help  to  those  people? — It  is 
useful  to  them.  Most  of  them  have  to  keep  a 
horse,  and  that  is  much  more  cheaply  kept  upon 
grass  land  in  the  summer  than  anywhere  else. 

1378.  Do  you  think  if  it  were  possible  to 
introduce  a  clause  either  voluntary  or  compul- 
sory for  the  increase  of  these  small  holding  of 
from  say,  6  to  20  acres,  it  would  be  for  the 
public  good  of  this  country? — If  they  could  with 
certainty  pay  their  rent  I  should  say  it  would  be. 

1379.  I  find  also,  that  in  Leicestershire  there 
are  991  farms  of  between  50  and  100  acres ;  do 
you  know  many  farms  of  that  size  ? — Yes, 
Leicestershire  is  grass  land,  a  great  part  of  it, 
and  I  can  quite  understand  there  being  a  great 
many  hirings  and  holdings  of  50  acres. 

1380.  Those  would,  I  suppose,  be  holdings  by 
men  who  do  nothing  else  but  farm  their  own 
farms  ? — Yes ;  a  50-acre  man  would  be  a  large 
butcher  very  likely,  or  a  -salesman  wanting  to 
hold  a  hundred  head  of  stock  for  a  day  or  two. 
There  are  a  great  many  of  those  people  in 
Leicestershire. 

1381.  What  would  be  the  size  of  a  farm  in 
Leicestershire,  on  which  a  man  would  comfort- 
ably farm  and  do  nothing  else? — A  man  with  a 
family  of  five,  I  think,  if  he  had  got  the  requisite 
capital  and  kept  it  on  the  land,  might  get  along 
with  60  acres  of  grass  land. 

1382.  And  bring  up  his  family  fairly  comfort- 
ably ? — He  would  never  keep  the  children  on 
the  land  ;  he  would  be  sure  to  put  them  to  factory 
work. 

1383.  You  think  that  would  be  the  size  of  the 
farm  which  would  encourage  the  heads  of  a 
family,  the  husband  and  wife  to  be  thrifty, 
industrious,  and  do  their  very  best  for  their 
children,    and  give    them    as  good   a  start  as 

Eossible  ? — No ;  the  view  I  took  of  it  when  I 
esitated  a  bit,  as  to  what  amount  of  land  would 
find  a  man  occupation  all  the  year  round,  is  that 
with  a  farm  of  60  acres,  with  hedge  cutting, 
mowing,  and  so  on,  looking  after  the  stock,  and 
the  wife  looking  after  the  dairy,  a  man  could 
employ  his  family  until  the  boys  and  girls  began 
to  giow  up,  and  then  they  could  not  resist  the 
factory.     A  girl  earns  1 1  *•  a  week  at  a  factory. 

1384.  Would  not  that  be  an  excellent  start 
for  such  children  who  would  have  to  go  to  the 
towns,  to  the  factories  ?  —They  would  not  have 
to  go  far  to  the  towns ;  the  country  is  filled  with 
machinery  in  the  villages.  Where  they  had 
hand  frames  when  I  was  young  they  have  steam- 
power  now,  and  that  takes  the  young  people  ofi*; 
they  could  not  work  at  the  old  frame,  but  now 
they  come  to  the  roundabout  frames,  as  they  are 
called,  and  get  no  end  of  monev,  and  the  little 
ones  do  the  seaming ;  they  would  not  keep  those 
children  on  the  land. 

1385.  There  are  a  large  number  of  farms  in 
Leicestershire,  varying  from  300  to  1,500  acres ; 
how  many  labourers,  as  a  rule,  would  there  be 
on  each  of  those  farms  ?  A  300-acre  grass  farm 
would  require  one  shepherd  all  the  year  round, 
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and  in  >v inter  a  man  to  help  him  in  the  hedge- 
outting  (he  would  not  do  that  all  himself ),  and 
if  there  was  anj  extra  work,  like  draining,  to  do^ 
I  should  think  that  on  a  SOO-aere  farm  of  pure 
grass  land,  where  no  horses  are  kept,  a  man  and 
a-half  would  do  all  that  is  wanted ;  tiiat  is  to 
say,  one  man  during  the  whole  year  and  another 
during  half  the  year. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart, 

1386.  In  the  man  and  a-half  do  you  include 
the  master  ? — No ;  the  master  would  do  nothing 
but  ride  round. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 

1387.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  this,  that  you 
would  do  everything  to  encourage  in  a  county  like 
Leicestershire,  where  there  are  mdustrial  villaees, 
lliat  there  should  be  as  many  as  possible  settlea  to 
some  extent  upon  the  land,  where  they  or  their 
children  could  have  other  occupations,  either  on 
adjoining  farms,  or  still  more,  at  the  various  in- 
dustries cropping  up  in  the  villages? — Yes;  I 
am  pleased  to  see  a  number  of  people  working 
on  the  land,  because  the  physique  of  the  people 
is  finer  ;  we  have  a  better  race  of  people  for  one 
thing,  and  you  get  a  more  intelligent  race  of 
people;  the  agricultural  labourers  are  among 
the  labouring  classes  the  most  intelligent  mem- 
bers of  the  community. 

1388.  And  when  they  go  to  the  towns  they 
generally  pick  the  plums  of  the  situations  ?  — 
When  they  got  to  the  towns  their  minds  are 
centred  on  one  spindle ;  they  are  slayes  to  the 
machine  ;  they  have  not  to  keep  up  their  know- 
ledge of  nature  and  of  animal  life,  nor  yet  so 
much  of  human  nature.  I  think  that  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  is  a  very  shrewd  man  in  dealing 
with  his  fellow  creatures,  quite  as  shrewd  as  the 
townsman. 

1389.  Do  you  think  that  for  the  sake  of  the 
manhood  of  the  country  as  many  people  as 
possible  should  be  brought  into  close  contact 
with  nature  and  with  animal  life  ? — Yes,  I  like 
it  because  I  like  it  myself;  I  do  not  know  that 
it  has  financially  done  me  much  good ;  I  like  the 
country  myself. 

1390.  But  you  would  like  as  many  people  as 
possible  to  share  your  enjoyment  of  country 
life? — Yes,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  as  many 
men  as  possible  on  the  land. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 

1391.  I  understood  you,  in  reply  to  the 
honourable  Baronet,  to  say  that  you  know  of  no 
cases  where  the  demand  for  these  small  holdings 
is  not  able  to  be  satisfied  ? — No. 

1392.  Therefore  you  see  no  reason  for  com- 
pulsory  powers  to  acquire  land  ? — No  ;  quite  the 
reverse. 

1393.  Then  I  understand  you  rightly  to  say 
that  you  know  of  no  unsatisfied  demand  for  small 
holdings  ? — I  do  not  myself. 

1394.  But  you  do  know  of  an  unsatisfied 
demand  for  sites  for  places  of  worship  and  for 


Mr.  Halley  Stewart — continued. 

houses  ? — No,  I  never  said  that.  I  believe  there 
is  an  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  you  can 
acquire  a  site  for  a  chapel. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings, 

1395.  No? — I  beg  your  pardon;  I  thought  there 
was. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart* 

1396.  Then  should  you  be  in  favour  of  ap- 
plying the  compulsory  principle  ? — What  I  said 
was,  tiiat  if  land  was  to  be  taken  in  a  village  or 
a  country  parish  for  any  purpose  oompulsorily, 
I  would  rather  see  it  taken  to  enable  me  people 
to  acquire  the  freehold  to  put  a  co-operative  store 
on  th^i  for  any  other  purpose ;  Decause  then 
they  would  get  more  money. 

1397.  That  is  to  say,  that  you  would  rather 
see  it  acquired  compulsorily  for  the  erection 
of  a  house  for  business  purposes,  or  for  a  place 
of  worship  ? — I  think  so ;  I  would  sell  any 
man  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  place  of  worship 
if  he  wished  it. 

1398.  Then  you  have  no  objection  to  the 
compulsory  acquisition  of  land  on  principle  ? — 
Not  when  Parliament  is  satisfied  that  it  is  the 
proper  thing,  as  in  the  case  of  railways  and 
canals;  those  are  what  I  had  in  my  mind.  I 
was  not  quite  sure  myself  about  the  wisdom  of 
taking  land  for  artisans'  dwellings  in  the  towns, 
but  1  hope  it  will  go  on  well ;  I  hope  the  rent 
will  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense. 

1399.  You  gave  us  a  case  just  now  in  which 
an  application  was  made  under  the  Allotments 
Act  for  some  land  under  the  board  of  guardians, 
which  tell  through,  and  was  afterwards  settled 
by  private  arrangement  ?  —  It  was  settled  almoet 
directly ;  we  told  the  men  that  we  would  see 
them  again  if  they  found  it  necessary  to  call 
upon  us  to  apply  the  Act ;  by  "  we,"  I  mean 
the  board  of  guardians,  of  which  I  was  one  ;  we 
got  three  or  four  guardians  who  lived  nearest  the 
parish  to  go  over  to  the  place  and  see  whether 
an  arrangement  could  be  made  by  which  the 
men  ooula  have  as  much  land  as  they  wanted, 
and  I  have  been  over  myself  since. 

1400.  But  for  the  Allotments  Act  would  they 
have  got  it  ? — Yes  ;  they  got  it  without  our 
having  to  apply  the  Act. 

1401.  But  if  there  had  been  no  Act  in  exist- 
ence do  you  think  that  they  would  have  got  the 
land  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1402.  Do  you  think  that  the  compulsory  prin- 
ciple in  the  Allotments  Act  at  all  acted  on  the 
board  of  guardians  in  causing  them  to  come  to 
terms  ?  that  is  the  point  that  I  am  driving  at? — 
No. 

1403.  You  do  not  think  that  it  was  owing  in 
any  sense  to  the  Allotments  Act,  or  to  the  com- 
pulsory sections  of  that  Act? — It  did  this,  it 
orougnt  the  matter  under  their  notice.  We  sit 
with  reporters  in  the  room,  and  they  may  have 
said  it  18  not  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  hear  that 
in  a  parish  in  Northamptonshire  the  men  cannot 
get  as  much  land  as  they  want  for  gardening. 

1404.  Then    you    would   say   that   they   did 

get 
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Mr.  Halley  Stewart — continued. 

Sjt  it  indireotly  tJirough  tbe  Allotments  Act? — 
0,  1  would  not  say  so. 

1405.  But  if  there  bad  been  no  Allotments 
Act,  do  you  think  that  they  would  have  got  that 
land  ?— I  think  they  would ;  if  they  had  come 
over  to  the  board  of  guardians,  or  seen  any  of 
the  persons  who  are  guardians,  and  said,  We 
wish  you  could  do  something  for  us  to  enable  us 
to  get  hold  of  this  field,  I  think  they  would  have 

5;ot  it.     Where  I  live  there  is  no  objection  to 
etting  for  allotments. 

1406.  You  think  that  they  would  have  got  it 
from  the  board  of  guardians ;  but  do  you  think 
that  they  would  have  got  it  from  a  private 
owner  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  you  may  say,  why  did 
they  not  ?  I  really  do  not  know. 

1407.  Then  it  was  the  intervention  of  the 
board  of  guardians  that  secured  that  which  would 
not  have  come  by  private  arrangement  ? — I  think 
it  would  have  come  by  private  arrangement,  I 
was  going  to  say  that  tbe  matter  came  about  in 
rather  a  curious  way.  The  men  had  been  dis- 
possessed of  their  land  by  the  Corporation  of 
Northampton  taking  a  great  quantity  of  land,  of 
whch  some  was  in  allotments,  for  the  construction 
of  a  reservoir;  and  I  dare  say  they  were  sore 
when  they  found  themselves  out  in  the  cold ;  and 
they  came  over  and  applied  for  other  land. 

1408.  In  regard  to  another  point  which  was 
raised  by  the  honourable  Member  for  the  Stam- 
ford Division  of  the  migration  of  the  agricultural 
labourers;  be  seemed  to  be  under  the  impression 
that  there  would  be  migration  of  agricultural 
labourers  if  the  small  holdings  system  were  to 
come  into  operation,  that  is  to  say,  that  men 
would  be  imported  from  without  into  a  given 
parish,  who  would  come  and  displace  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  now  employed,  that  the  old  inhabi- 
tants would  go,  and  new  ones  take  their  place. 
That  is  the  way  I  understand  it ;  do  you  under- 
stand that  to  be  the  purport  of  his  question  ? — I 
do  not  think  that  would  be  the  case. 

1409.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  themselves,  by  easy  stages, 
to  acquire  small  holdings  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think 
that  a  wise  labourer  would  attempt  it.  If  you 
call  enterprise  a  good  feature  in  a  man's 
character  (and  I  think  it  is),  the  young  men  of 
the  present  day  with  whom  I  come  in  contact 
do  not  care  to  b^onfined  to  the  land,  unless  they 
remain  as  shepherds  or  foremen,  which  are  places 
of  trust  with  high  wages  :  their  desire  is  to  get 
into  the  town,  or  on  the  railway. 

1410.  You  gave  us  a  case  in  which  a  man 
earning  3  «.  a  day,  did  take  a  farm  from  you 
amounting  to  20  acres,  and  tried  it  ? — Yes. 

1411.  Are  there  many  men  of  that  class? — 
There  are  not  many  men  of  that  class  for  pru- 
dence and  ability.  That  roan  is  a  very  skilled 
labourer,  and  knows  more  about  cattle  than  most 
men  of  his  class. 

141 2.  Anyhow  the  nett  result  of  small  hold- 
ings would  be,  not  to  decrease  the  number  of 
labourers,  but  to  increase  the  number  of  labourers 
on  the  lamd,  even  although  there  might  be  some 
change  in  them? — It  would  certainly  increase 
tiie  number  of  labourers  on  the  land. 

0.69. 


Mr.  Je9se  Callings, 

1413.  You  have  said,  that  in  your  experience 
you  do  not  think  there  is  a  demand  that  cannot 
be  satisfied  on  the  part  of  those  who  want  small 
holdings  in  the  county  in  which  you  live? — By 
a  small  holding  how  high  would  you  go  ? 

1414.  Up  to  30  or  40  acres,  for  instance.  I 
think  you  said  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  sup- 
plying any  demand  of  that  sort  which  existed  ? 
— Up  to  30  acres  there  might  be  ;  and  perhaps 
more  difficulty  up  to  10  acres.  Up  to  10  acres 
I  think  the  landlords  would  be  shy  of  taking  the 
men.  Thirty  acres  is  just  about  the  amount  of 
land  that  a  man  would  think  he  could  live  on, 
if  it  were  arable  land.  Tbe  landowners  would 
think  it  better  very  likely,  not  to  let  him  have 
it ;  but  they  would  let  him  have  a  farm  of  100 
acres. 

1415.  You  have  no  objection  to  small  holdings 
supposing  that  a  demand  did  exist  in  other 
districts? — Oh  dear  no;  and  provided,  certainly, 
that  they  paid  the  rates,  without  compound- 
ing. ' 

1416.  You  have  no  objection  to  the  principle 
of  small  holdings? — No,  I  think  it  very  material 
that  they  should  pay  the  rates.  I  have  some 
idea  that  I  saw  in  the  Bill  a  proposal  that  they 
should  have  the  land  let  to  them  free  of  rates ; 
of  course  it  is  added  on  to  the  rent;  but  then 
the  man  never  gets  taught.  You  may  have 
an  unsanitary  state  of  things,  costing  the 
locality  I  do  not  know  what,  and  the  tenant 
is  not  made  to  smart  for  it,  and  never  gets  a 
lesson. 

1417.  Would  vou  have  any  objection  to  the 
method  of  apply mg  small  holdings  where  they 
may  be  wanted,  by  the  agency  of  the  local 
authorities,  provided  that  you  were  satisfied  that 
there  were  no  danger  of  loss  to  the  ratepayers? 
— If  there  was  no  other  way  of  doing  it,  and  if 
there  were  no  danger  of  loss  to  the  ratepayers, 
I  can  see  no  possible  objection  to  it;  the  pre- 
mises being  that  the  land  is  wanted,  that  they 
cannot  get  it  in  any  other  way,  and  that  it  is  to 
be  supplied  to  them  on  terms  under  which  the 
local  authority  would  not  be  the  loser. 

1418.  Where  the  risk  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum?— Yes;  in  every  transaction  there  must  be 
some  risk,  of  course. 

1419.  You  spoke  of  a  small  farm  of  about 
10  acres,  I  think,  just  now,  which  you  had  sold 
on  the  condition  of  a  certain  amount  being  paid 
down  and  the  remainder  to  be  piud  by  instal- 
ments?— Yes. 

1420.  What  is  the  per-centage  of  the  instal- 
ments?—It  was  160  /.,  I  think,  and  810  Z. 


Chairman. 

1421.  That  is  a  little  less  than  20  per  cent? 
— Yea. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

1422.  And  what  interest  and  sinking  fund  was 
charged  on  the  remainder? — Four  per  cent.; 
and  that  will  dear  off  the  principal,  and  satisfy 
the  claim  for  interest  That  is  the  case  of  tJie 
Small  Farm  Labourers'  Land  Company. 

1423.  That  money  was  to  be  paid  in  how 
many  years? — That  will  take,  I  think,  30  years, 
but   I  am  not  sure.     No^  it  could  not  be  so 

n4  many; 
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Mr.  Jesse  Collings — continued. 

many ;  it  is  36  h  5  s.  ^  year  that  the  man  pays, 
and  he  has  got  to  clear  off  660  Z.,  with  the 
interest  on  that. 

1424.  You  say  that  in  your  parish  there  were 
17  acres  of  common  land  that  had  been  set  aside 
under  the  General  Enclosure  Act? — Yes;  that 
bit  of  ground  was  all  waste  ground,  as  it  is 
termed.  There  were  1,300  acres,  I  think,  of 
waste  land,  which  were  the  common  of  six 
parishes  ;  this  parish  required  one  portion  of  it, 
and  the  Commissioners  required  that  a  certain 
portion  of  it  should  be  set  apart  for  allotments ; 
and  the  rent-charge  on  it  was  sold. 

1425.  First  of  all  to  whom  was  that  rent- 
charge  paid  ? — It  was  paid  to  the  wardens  who 
are  called  allotment  wardens  ;  they  are  provided 
under  the  Act,  and  they  collect  the  rent ;  and 
it  is  required  that  the  rent  shall  all  be  paid  in 
advance,  and  it  is  paid  in  advance. 

1426.  For  what  purposes  do  the  allotment 
wardens  apply  the  rents  ? — It  goes  to  satisfy  the 
rent-charge.  I  believe  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  this  land,  or  of  the  rent-charge,  went  in  that 
case  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  enclosure ;  so  that 
really  you  may  say  that  the  17  acres,  or  what- 
ever it  was,  was  taken  to  pay  for  the  enclosure, 
but  with  the  condition  that  it  was  for  ever  to  be 
let  for  allotments. 

1427.  The  rent-charge  was  quite  a  distinct 
matter  from  the  charge  made  to  the  tenants  ? — 
Yes. 

1428.  Then  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  these  two 
things ;  first  of  all,  to  whom  did  the  rent-charge 
go;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  what  purpose 
does  the  actual  rent  of  the  allottees  go  ?— The 
rent  of  the  allottees  goes  to  meet  the  rent- 
charge. 

1429.  But  after  the  rent-charge  is  paid  what 
do  the  allotment  wardens  do  with  the  surplus  ? — 
There  would  be  the  gates  to  keep  up,  and  the 
rates  and  taxes  to  pay  ;  and  all  the  water  is 
pumped  out  of  that  land.  There  is  a  heavy  tax 
of  something  like  7^.  an  acre. 

1430.  You  stated  that  in  your  opinion  there 
was  no  decrease  of  small  cultivators  caused  by 
legislation  since  the  Enclosure  Act  of  1845? — 
No,  I  think  not,  so  far  as  my  own  knowledge 
goes. 

1431.  By  legislation,  I  mean? — Yes,  by  legis- 
lation. 

1432.  That  was  the  General  Enclosure  Act, 
of  couree? — The  General  Enclosure  Act  of 
1845. 

1433.  Have  you  the  same  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  4,000  or  thereabouts  of  private  enclosure 
Acts  which  took  place  up  to  the  time  of  the  Act 
of  1845,  say  up  to  the  year  1844  ? — I  do  not 
know  enough  about  them  to  say.  They  are  all 
filed,  of  course,  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
but  very  few  people  ever  look  at  them, 
except  when  there  is  a  sale,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  title  comes  in ;  I  have  seen  two  or  three 
of  the  private  enclosure  Acts,  and  they  vary 
very  much  ;  they  were  the  result  of  agreements 
between  the  owners. 

1434.  You  are  not  able  to  say  whether  the 
result  of  these  Acts  was  to  reduce  the  number 
of  small  cultivators  ? — I  could  not  say. 


Mr.  Jesse  Colling$ — continued. 

1435.  You  are  aware  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture which  existed  in  the  early  part  of  lUs 
century,  of  which  Sir  John  Sinclair  was  prea- 
dent  ? — Yes,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Arthur  Young, 
secretary. 

1436.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  take  their 
evidence  on  that  point? — I  should  take  Mr. 
Arthur  Young's  evidence  as  very  good  ;  I  do  not 
know  much  about  Sir  John  Smclair's;  I  have 
never  read  his  report. 

1437*  Taking  your  own  county  for  example^ 
do  you  know  the  parish  of  Batcliffe  in  Leicester- 
shire ? — Yes,  I  think  there  are  two.  There  is 
Batcliffe-on-the- Wreak ;  is  that  the  one  ? 

1438.  It  is  the  parish  of  Batclifie  in  Leicester- 
shire in  respect  to  which  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture states  as  the  result  of  an  enclosure  whidi 
took  place  before  their  report,  that  in  that  parish 
there  was  a  great  defalcation  in  cheese  and  pigs 
occasioned  mainly  by  the  taking  away  of  the 
land  from  the  cottagers;  then  in  your  couDty 
of  Northampton,  do  you  know  the  parish  of 
Passenham  ? — No,  I  have  never  been  in  it. 

1439.  The  same  Board  of  Agriculture  reports 
that  in  that  village  of  Passenham  the  cultivator 
were  deprived  of  their  cows,  and  were  great 
sufferers  by  the  loss  of  their  hogs;  and  so  I 
might  go  on  through  all  the  counties.  The 
question  which  I  wish  to  ask  is,  whether  you 
are  prepared  to  take  the  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  of  that  day  as  evidence  of  the 
diminution  in  each  parish  that  has  been  enclosed, 
of  the  cultivators  who  previously  existed  ? — Yes, 
of  the  occupiers. 

1440.  I  may  take  as  a  sample  of  what  I  mean 
the  parish  of  Ackworth  in  Yorkshire;  *^  This 
parish,'*  the  Board  say,  "  belonged  to  near  100 
owners,  nearly  the  whole  of  whom  have  come 
to  the  parish  since  the  enclosure,  or  changed  the 
quantity  of  their  lands ;  "  and  I  might  ask  you 
the  same  question  with  regard  to  almost  every 
county  from  this  Report  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture ?— I  think  in  Ratcliffe  (if  that  is  Ratcliffe- 
on-the-Wreak,  as  I  suppose  it  is),  and  in  Passen- 
ham after  an  enclosure  it  would  have  had 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  holdings,  because 
undoubtedly  they  were  open  fields  which  were 
absolutely  obliged  to  be  cultivated  in  a  par- 
ticular way ;  fallow  first,  and  then  wheat,  aud 
then  beans,  and  then  barley,  -which  could  not 
be  deviated  from;  whether  com  sold  well  or 
whether  it  sold  badly,  or  whether  it  was  profit- 
able or  not,  the  condition  could  not  be  akered. 
When  they  enclosed  them,  much  of  those  lands 
no  doubt  went  down  to  grass ;  Ratcliffe  did  no 
doubt, 

1441.  And  to  that  extent,  seeing  that  that 
was  by  private  Act  of  Parliament  the  effect  of 
legislation  up  to  the  time  of  1844,  was  to 
decrease  the  number  of  cultivators  ? —  Yes ;  but 
that  legislation  gave  effect  to  sound  economical 
views ;  it  was  like  the  great  enclosure  in  Henry 
VI I. 's  time.  I  suppose  wool  got  up  then,  and 
grain  got  down,  and  the  nation  put  its  land  to 
the  most  profitable  use. 

1442.  There  is  only  one  point  more  on  which 
I  want  to  ask  you  a  few   questions.     In  the 
enclosure  that  you  referred  to,  I  think  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire! 
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Mr.  Jesse  Co/ft'iiy«— continued. 

bridgeshire,  that  £  presume  was  under  the 
General  Act  of  1845?— Yes,  the  enclosure  of 
the  parish  I  had  in  view,  and  also  the  enclosure 
of  the  inter-commonable  land  which  came  about 
some  years  afterwards. 

1443.  Then,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  the  Coinmissiouers,  you  say,  had  their 
share  of  the  enclosed  land? — Yes,  they  got  a 
piece  of  land  in  exchange  for  the  right  which 
they  had  of  feeding  a  cow.  There  were  very 
few  commonable  animals  in  that  parish ;  a 
sheep  was  not  a  commonable  animal,  nor  was  a 
horse. 

1444.  May  I  take  it  that  no  one  except  the 
commoners,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  had  exer- 
cised the  rights  from  time  inunemorial  ? — Those 
who  possessed  the  right,  that  had  the  right. 

1445.  But  those  who  did  not  possess  the  rights 
of  conunon,  but  had  restrictive  rights  on  the 
common,  who  had  exercised  the  rights  at  any  rate 
whether  legally  or  not,  I  take  it  had  no  compen- 
sation?— No,  but  they  never  were  allowed  to 
exercise  the  right.  I  have  known  the  com- 
moners go  out  and  hamstring  a  man's  animal 
who  pleaded  that  he  had  a  right  on  the 
common. 

1446.  But  supposing  that  there  were  such 
a  class  of  men  they  never  received  any  compen- 
sation ? — Their  lives  would  not  have  been  worth 
much  if  they  had  attempted  to  insist  on  it  as  a 
public  right  I  am  speaking  of  the  commoners  ; 
It  is  not  the  lord  of  the  manor,  he  would  not  have 
troubled  himself  about  it,  it  would  have  been 
the  commoners  who  would  have  resisted  such  au 
invasion  on  the  pasture. 

1447.  You  said  that  the  copyholders  had  also 
a  share,  I  think  ?— If  the  copyholder  had  a  right 
appurtenant  to  a  copyhold  house,  he  would  get 
an  allotment,  and  that  would  be  copyhold  of  the 
manor. 

1448.  But  if  the  copyholder  was  not  a  com- 
moner, I  take  it  that  he  would  get  nothing  ? — 
He  would  get  nothing. 

1449.  So  that  the  copyholders  were,  under 
the  16th  section  of  the  Act,  deprived  also  of  any 
rights  of  common  which  they  nad  hitherto  pos- 
sessed ? — The  copyholders  had  no  rights  at  all, 
any  more  or^ny  less  than  those  of  the  free- 
holders. "^ 

1450.  Then  the  lord  of  the  manor,  in  addition 
to  the  fifteenth  part  of  the  waste  that  you  speak 
of,  had  also  his  share  as  a  commoner  ? — No.  the 
lord  of  the  manor  cannot  be  a  commoner ;  that 
is  an  impossibility.  If  a  lord  of  the  manor 
buys  a  copyhold  estate,  that  copyhold  ceases 
to  be  a  copyhold,  and  he  loses  all  his  rights  for 
ever.  That  is  how  England  has  become  free- 
hold. 

Mr.  Seale^Hayne. 

1451.  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  in  your 
view  small  occupiers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  desire  to 
buy  their  freehold  estates? — Not  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  By  agricultural  purposes  I  am 
excludini:  fruit  gardening,  seed  growing,  and 
for  house  building,,  with  a  garden  attached  to  it. 

1452.  A  house  and  garden  I  know  is  excluded, 
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but  you  do  call  fruit  gardening  and  seed  growing 
agricultural  puposcs  ? — No. 

1453.  Then  by  agricultural  purposes  you  refer 
simply  to  the  growing  of  corn  ?— Corn  and  grass, 
and  roots. 

1454.  What  I  understood  you  say  was  that, 
in  your  expeiience,  small  occupiers  did  not  desire 
to  buy  land ;  to  what  parts  of  the  country  does 
that  apply  ? — I  am  speaking  of  the  part  of  the 
country  I  am  acquainted  with,  which  is  Cam- 
bridge, Leicestershire,  and  Northamptonshire. 

1455.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  difficulty  you 
referred  to  of  the  transfer  of  land,  and  the  cost 
of  land  transfer,  has  something  to  do  with  this 
unwillingness  to  purchase  land  ? — No,  I  do  not. 
If  an  estate  is  encumbered  with  charges,  that  has 
got  of  course  to  be  inquired  into ;  but  I  have 
sold  little  parcels  of  land,  not,  as  I  have  already 
said,  to  agricultural  labourers,  but  to  factory 
owners ;  and  I  have  told  my  friends  who  wished 
to  purchase  of  me,  you  may  run  your  expenses 
up  to  anything  you  like ;  there  is  my  title  and 
there  is  my  estate ;  I  am  satisfied  with  the  title, 
and  my  lawyer  is  satisfied.  I  have  no  mortgage 
on  the  land,  it  is  mine  to  sell,  and  if  you  like 
now  to  purchase,  you  will  have  to  pay  your  own 
law  expenses  and  mine  too.  Then  the  law  ex- 
penses have  been  very  moderate  ;  the  stamps  of 
course  have  had  to  be  paid. 

1456.  But  what  I  wanted  to  know  was, 
whether  the  fear  which  everybody  has  of  going 
to  a  lawyer  and  the  prospect  of  a  large  bill,  par- 
ticularly in  dealing  with  land,  does  not  operate 
to  prevent  these  small  occupiers  from  purchasing 
land  ? — They  may  have  a  fear  of  the  lawyer,  and 
that  I  think  would  naturally  operate  ;  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  thing  to  read  a  lawyer's  bill  after  you 
have  finished  the  business. 

1457.  Then  you  are  of  course  in  favour  of 
doing  anything  which  would  cheapen  the  transfer 
of  land  by  means  of  the  registration  of  title,  and 
60  forth  ?—  I  should  be  very  glad  to  make  the 
transfer  of  land  cheaper,  because  it  would  make 
land  worth  more  money  directly. 

1458.  I  will  pass  on  now  to  another  point ; 
you  said  just  nowtliat  in  your  view  60  acres  of 

fiass  was  a  sufficiently  large  farm  for  one  man  to 
ring  up  his  family  upon  .' — To  qpcupy  the  man, 
I  said. 

1459.  And  you  said  that  a  (arm  of  300  acres 
would  occupy  a  man  and  a-half,  while  the  master 
might  ride  about  and  do  nothing  ? — I  said  300 
acres  of  grass  land ;  it  would  occupy  much  more 
than  a  man  and  a-half  if  it  was  arable  land. 

1460.  You  know,  of  course,  the  Reoortof  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  ? — Yes,  I  had 
to  draw  up  the  American  part  of  it. 

1461.  Perhaps  you  have  read  Mr.  Jenkins' 
report  on  the  Agriculture  of  the  Netherlands? — 
I  have  looked  into  the  report  upon  Holland,  I 
think ;  I  forget  who  was  the  Commissioner. 

1462.  Mr.  Jenkins?— Yes,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

1463.  Did  you  not  observe  in  that  report  that 
the  holdings  in  the  Netherlands,  which  vary  from 
60  to  70  or  80  acres,  employed  from  five  to  seven 
and  eight  hands  on  each  holding? — I  did  not 
notice  that ;  but  I  know  that  they  employ  a  very 
great  deal  more  labour  than  we  do,  because  the 
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Mr.  Seale-Hayne — continued. 

uses  to  which  the  land  is  put  are  ho  different  from 
what  we  do  in  England. 

1464.  Pardon  me,  we  are  talking  of  grass  land  ? 
— I  cannot  believe  that  those  great  grass  open 
lands  that  you  see  going  up  the  Scheldt  covered 
widi  cattle  take  any  great  amount  of  labour;  I 
do  not  think  that  the  Dutch  or  anybody  else 
would  be  fools  enough  to  put  it  on  those  lands. 

1465.  I  will  merely  ask  you  whether  the 
instances  of  the  farms  which  Mr.  Jenkins 
examined  do  not  show  that  on  farms  of  from  60 
to  70  acres  there  are  usually  five,  and,  in  some 
instances,  eight  and  nine  hands  employed ;  you 
do  not  know  that? — I  have  been  there  myself, 
and  I  know  what  they  grow  ;  they  grow  tobacco, 
they  grow  maize,  and  they  grow  a  quantity  of 
seeds,  and  a  great  niany  grow  flower  roots;  that 
all  takes  labour. 

1466.  I  am  speaking*  of  grass  farms.  In  the 
instances  which  I  refer  to  the  land  is  principally 

frass,  and  the  product  is  principally  dairy  pro- 
uce  ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  ask  you  the 
question,  having  reference  to  your  expression  of 
opinion  as  to  the  number  of  people  that  would  be 
employed  on  grass  land  in  this  country?—!  did 
not  know  that  they  employed  on  grass  land  in 
Holland  five  times  the  number  of  hands  that  we 
do  in  England. 

1467.  On  such  a  farm  of  60  acres  of  grass  land, 
which  you  say  is  sufiScient  to  employ  one  man, 
would  the  one  man  suifice  to  attend  to  the  liq^uid 
manuring  of  that  farm,  assuming  that  it  is  grass 
land,  and  would  he  also  be  able  to  attend  to  the 
making  and  the  packing^  of  the  butter,  to  the 
carrying  of  the  farm  produce  to  the  market,  to  the 
making  of  cheese,  and  to  all  the  subsidiary  indus- 
tries connected  with  a  small  grass  farm  of  from  50 
to  60  acres  ? — If  he  began  dabbling  with  liquid 
manuring  he  would  go  the  way  that  a  great  many 
rich  people  have  gone  with  it.  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  nobody  has  ever  got  anything  out  of 
liquid  manure ;  the  thing  is  how  to  get  rid  of  it 
with  the  least  possible  loss ;  that  is  the  question 
to  be  settled  by  great  towns  as  well  as  by  small 
farmers.  Anybody  w^ho  tries  to  get  a  profit  out 
of  liquid  manure  is  aiming  at  what  will  never  pay 
him.  He  must  be  humble,  and  try  to  get  ridf  of 
it  at  the  least  possible  loss  either  to  the  commu- 
nity in  the  casft  of  a  town  or  to  himself  in  the 
case  of  a  small  farmer. 

1468.  I  think  you  are  a  little  wandering  away 
from  my  question,  which  was  whether  with 
regard  to  the  various  subsidiary  industries  con- 
nected with  a  small  grass  dairy  farm  ;  one  man  is 
sufficient  to  discharge  them,  as  you  said  just  now  ? 
— ^I  beg  your  pardon,  I  could  not  quite  follow 
you. 

1469.  You  said  just  now  that  on  a  grass  farm 
of  60  acres  one  man  would  find  employment  and 
be  able  to  bring  up  his  family  ? — Yes. 

1470.  And  having  named  a  few  of  the  subsi- 
diary industries  connected  with  such  a  grass 
farm,  I  ask  whether  you  still  state  that  one  man 
is  sufiScient  to  carry  them  out? — Not  if  he  is 

Soing  to  attempt  to  do  all  that,  to  pack  the 
utter  and  lay  out  the  liquid  manure.  I  say 
that  he  would  be  ruined,  and  there  would  be  an 
end  of  the  fellow  in  a  very  short  time.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  man  acquainted  with  land  would 
do  anything  so  unwise  as  to  attempt  that.     It  has 
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all  been  tried  in  England,  there  is  nothing  new 
in  it;  I  tried  it  when  I  was  a  young  maii^  T 
used  to  have  liquid  manure  carted  about,  and  I 
never  received  any  adequate  benefit  from  it. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

1471.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  do- 
not  think  that  milk  is  an  important  article  of  diet 
for  children  ? — I  think  it  is  an  excellent  diet  for 
children,  but  I  think  it  is  too  costly  a  diet  for  the 
labouring  classes.  I  think  they  have  found  that 
out  themselves ;  it  is  not  my  opinion  alone,  they 
would  buy  it  and  use  it  if  it  paid  them. 

1472.  if  milk  can  be  obtained  under  the  con- 
ditions of  small  holdings,  so  as  to  be  cheaper  than 
it  is  under  the  present  system,  in  the  absence  of 
small  holdings,  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  then 
it  would  not  be  a  useful  article  of  diet  ? — But 
there  is  no  proof  that  milk  would  be  produced 
more  cheaply  under  the  system  of  small  holdings 
than  it  can  be  by  large  holdings,  by  a  man  wit]i 
400  or  500  cows. 

1473.  Supposing  that  we  had  small  occupa- 
tions like  there  arc  on  Lord  ToUemache's  pro- 
perty in  Cheshire,  whete  the  men  keep  cows,, 
where  every  house  nearly  has  a  cow,  that  you 
think  would  be   an  advaiitage  to  the  growing 

feneration  of  ngriculturnl  labourers,  or  smaO 
olders  in  that  district  ? — Anything  that  brought 
the  price  of  milk  down  to  the  (Suldren  would 
probably  be  an  advantage  to  them ;  they  would 
consume  it  more  than  they  do  now. 

1474.  What  would  be  the  advantage? — Well, 
I  am  very  fond  of  milk  myself  but  a  good  many 
labourers  will  not  touch  it. 

1475.  You  left  on  impression  on  the  minda  of 
some  of  the  Committee,  I  think,  that  milk  was 
not  a  necessary  article  of  diet,  or  a  very  usefdl 
article,  and  you  said  that  bread  and  beer  were,, 
you  thought,  equally  good  ? — That  was  not  my 
opinion,  but  the  opinion  of  the  people.  In  the 
Library  of  the  House  of  Commons  you  will  find 
some  evidence  of  mine  given  nearly  30  years  a^o 
upon  that  subject,  in  which  I  gave  actually  the 
cost  of  living  to  the  labouring  classes.  I  remem- 
ber perfecUy  taking  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
brought  up  some  wonderfully  fine  children,  and 
she  used  to  five  them  only  half  a  tea  cup  full  of 
beer,  with  bread,  for  their  supper;  no  doubt 
that  was  the  cheapest  supper  they  could  have. 

1476.  You  are  quite  aware,  of  course,  that 
children  could  not  be  brought  up  on  bread  and 
beer  alone  ? — The  cheapest  food,  they  tell  me, 
for  rearing  children  is  Swiss  milk  and  maize  ; 
it  is  better  for  the  children,  I  am  told^  than 
milk  straight  from  the  cow. 

Mr.  Broadhmrst. 

1477.  You  were  speaking  about  the  prevalence* 
of  the  desire  amon^  the  labourers  to  go  into  the 
towns ;  do  you  think  that  that  is  from  a  mere 
love  of  change,  or  for  the  purpose  of  bettering^ 
themselves  ? — I  think  it  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  young  men  think  it  is  a  freer  life ;  they 
are  not  brought  under  the  observation  so  closely 
of  what  they  call  their  betters,  for  one  reason. 
Then  there  is  more  enjoyment;  there  is  the  foot- 
racing and  bicycling,  all  of  which  these  youny 
fellows  go  into  now,  and  there  are  the  evening 
amusements,    and    there    are    better    wages; 
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^faeether  they  save  upon  it  bo  well  is  another 
iliing.  But  I  believe  tlmt  in  some  esses,  so  far 
as  income  goes^  the  best  thing  that  could  happen 
te  sn  agricultural  labourer  would  be  to  lose  his 
land,  because  he  would  have  to  give  up  the 
•working  on  the  land,  and  if  he  had  good  friends 
io  help  hini  on  into  a  factory  where  the  land  is 
not  wanted,  he  would  command  better  money. 
I  know  myaelf  two  instances  of  lads  who  were 
injured  by  machinery;  in  both  those  cases  we 
plaoed  the  young  fellows  in  Northampton,  and 
immediately  they  got  their  limbs  sound  they  got 
.more  money.  In  another  respect  I  like  to  see 
4iie  people  on  the  land,  and  wish  they  would  re- 
oain  there ;  but  we  are  talking  here  of  money. 

1478.  I  understand  you  to  be  very  strongly 
m  favour  of  the  agricultural  life  ? — Y  es,  I  am 
jnyself. 

1479.  And  you  would  desire  to  retain  the 
people  on  the  land  ? — Yes. 

1480.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  good 
•policy,  I  mean  from  a  national  point  of  view,  to 
adopt  measures  so  long  as  they  are  wisely  con- 
ceived, to  offer  inducements  to  the  more  inter- 

f rising  young  men  to  remain  on  the  land  ?— No, 
do  not ;  because  I  do  not  think  that  any  direct 
effort  to  assist  the  working  classes  has  ever 
turned  out  well.  All  the  great  benefits  which 
the  working  classes  have  obtained  from  legisla- 
tion have  come,  latterlv,  incidentally.  I  am  not 
a  God  Almighty,  and  I  dare  not  say  what  is  best 
for  the  people.  I  would  give  them  freedom,  and 
give  them  every  opportunity  of  removing  every 
obstacle  to  their  advantage  and  improvement, 
and  then  let  them  work  out  their  own  salvation  ; 
but  I  would  not  legislate  to  give  them  allotments 
or  to  give  them  anything  that  appears  to  be 
directly  to  their  advantage,  because  it  may  not 
turn  out  to  be  so.  But  there  are  obstacles  to 
their  getting  on,  which  do  not  stand  in  the  way 
-of  well-to-do  people,  which  I  should  like  to  see 
removed. 

1481.  That  would  be  mainly  the  desire  and 
opinion  of  most  people,  I  apprehend  ? — I  think 
it  would. 

1482.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  great 
obstacle  to  getting  on ;  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing holdings  ? — No,  I  think  they  could  do  that, 
apecially  in  an  open  parish.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  much  fear  in  an  open  parish  of  their  not 
doing  so. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

1483.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  did 
not  quite  believe  in  the  advantage  of  small  hold- 
ings in  producing  e^s,  butter,  milk,  and  things 
of  that  kind ;  <^  you  seriously  think  that  the 
^eggR  which  are  produced  by  small  holders  are 
inferior  to  the  eggs  produced  by  large  holders  ? 
— I  do  not  think  about  it,  I  am  quite  sure  of  it. 
Poultry  want  a  great  range,  and  if  you  are  to 
have  a  great  range  the  larger  holder  has  the 
advantage. 

1484.  Are  large  farmers  in  the  habit  of  raising 
eggs   for  sale? — Not  in  the  nature  of  a  busi- 


ness, 

1485.  Ai^e  they  not  too  proud,  and  are  not 
iheir  wives  too  much  given  to  playing  the  piano? 
— Poultry  farming  is  a  very  troublesome  thing. 
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I,  myself,  send  a  very  great  many  up  to  London ; 
but  it  is  a  business  which  is  kept  separate. 

1486.  You  also  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
advantage  which  foreigners  have  in  the  way  of 
supplying  eggs  to  the  English  market  is  very 
much  a  matter  of  climate ;  would  you  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  from  the  Orkney  Islands,  in 
the  North  Sea,  there  is  an  immense  exportation 
of  eggs? — Of  poultry  eggs?  I  should  be  very 
much  surprised  to  learn  it.  I  should  have  thought 
it  was  too  cold  for  them. 

1487.  Then  as  regards  butter,  do  the  large 
farmers  raise  butter  very  much  for  market  ? — I 
do  not  know ;  T  think  that  there  is  every  desire 
to  sell  the  dairy  produce  in  milk,  rather  than  to 
sell  it  off  in  butter. 

1488.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  inferior  quality 
of  English  butter  is  on  account  of  the  neglect 
of  the  English  farmers  to  make  good  butter, 
and  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  importation 
of  Normandy  and  other  butter  ? — I  do  not  know, 
I  am  sure.  I  tasted  no  good  butter  in  Italy.  I 
have  been  there  for  eight  or  nine  weeks,  and  I 
never  tasted  a  bit  of  butter  that  was  fit  to  eat ; 
I  think  it  was  mostly  butterine. 

1489.  Is  not  the  Normandy  butter  superior  to 
the  English  Dorset  butter?— I  have  not  been  in 
Normandy  for  a  very  long  time,  but  I  should  not 
take  it  for  granted  that  everything  in  London 
which  is  stamped  Normandy  butter  is  Normandy 
butter. 

1490.  Then,  as  regards  milk,  you  say  that  the 
farmers  find  it  mQre  profitable  to  sell  their  milk  ; 
but  did  you  not  also  tell  us  that  the  large  farmers 
will  not  sell  milk,  and  are  there  not  many  dis- 
tricts in  which  there  is  a  great  diflSculty  in 
getting  milk  because  the  large  farmers  will  not 
sell  it? — I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  that 
demand  for  milk  among  the  labouring  classes 
which  the  people  outside  an  acquaintance  with 
them  think  that  there  is  ;  I  will  answer  the  ques- 
tion categorically.  I,  like  many  Members  *if  the 
Committee,  was  anxious  to  let  the  people  have  an 
opportunity  of  having  milk  ;  I  would  not  retail 
it,  but  I  told  our  industrial  societies  to  give  an 
order  for  what  they  wanted  every  week  ;  it  ended 
in  about  one  gallon  a  week  being  ordered,  which 
goes  up  to  the  Industrial  Societies'  Stores,  and 
thai  I  am  told  goes  up  on  Friday,  and  is  used  for 
making  the  pudding  on  Sunday. 

1491.  Did  you  not  tell  us  of  a  lady  of  your 
acquaintance  who  found  when  she  took  it  round 
to  the  doors  that  she  made  a  good  thing  of  it, 
showing  that  there  was  a  demand  for  it? — But 
she  takes  the  milk  round  in  a  factory  village. 

1492.  Then  you  have  told  us  that  Swiss  milk 
is  the  cheapest  thin^  for  rearing  children  ;  do 
not  you  think  that  if  small  farmers  cultivated 
milk  successfully  in  England  fresh  milk  might  be 
better  for  the  children  than  preserved  Swiss 
milk  ? — But  the  manufacture  of  condensed  milk 
is  one  of  the  most  delicate  operations  that  csm  be 
performed  ;  a  farmer  could  not  anyhow  under- 
take the  manufacture  of  condensed  milk. 

1493.  I  think  you  mistake  me  ;  my  question 
was  whether  it  would  not  be  better  if  small 
farmers  could  successfully  raise  and  sell  fresh 
milk  instead  of  leaving  the  people  to  buy  Swiss 
milk  for  tlieir  children  ?— The  farmers  in  Eng- 
land are  sending  a  good  deal  of  milk  into  the 
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Sir  George  Campbell — continued. 

condensed  milk  factories  ;  there  is  a  large  factory 
down  by  Swindon  and  another  has  recently  been 
started  by  Colchester  for  the  manufacture  of 
condensecf  milk ;  they  are  not  sending  it  round 
as  fresh  milk,  but  for  the  conversion  of  it  into 
condensed  milk. 

1494.  There  is  only  one  other  question  that  I 
wish  to  ask  you ;  apart  from  small  farms,  as  regards 
small  holdings  less  than  farms,  do  you  not  think 
that  something  has  been  done,  and  that  a  great  deal 
more  might  with  advantage  be  done,  in  the  way 
of  turning  these  small  holdings  int^  strawberry 
beds  and  fruit  orchards  ?— There  are  very  few 
places  where  the  strawberry  grows  well ;  in"  a 
parish  which  I  have  been  talkmg  of,  in  answer 
to  questions  put  by  the  Chairman,  we  could  not 
anyhow  grow  strawberries  ;  we  could  grow  black 
currants,  but  we  could  not  grow  a  raspberry  for 
sale ;  I  think  if  the  honourable  Member  looks  over 
the  fields  when  he  is  travelling  on  the  railway  he 
will  see  some  that  will  grow  cowslips  and  nothing 
else,  and  some  that  will  not  gro^v  primroses,  and 
the  same  law  of  nature  governs  the  land  with  re- 
gard to  fruit  and  crops. 

1495.  Is  there  not  an  increasing  demand  for 
cowslips,  and  also  for  roses  and  other  flowers  that 
come  irom  abroad  ? — It  is  no  use  to  grow  cow- 
slips on  land  which  is  not  fit  for  it.  I  know  one 
small  cultivator  (and  it  may  be  interesting  to  the 
Committee  to  hear  this)  who  has  two  acres  of 
land,  and  who  cultivates  it  entirely  with  violets. 
And  what  becomes  of  the  violets  ?  Thev  are  not 
put  in  our  button-holes,  but  they  go  to  jParis  for 
preservinjr  ;  but  if  another  man  tried  it  in  an 
adjoining  parish  he  would  make  no  tiling  of  it ; 
this  man  is  a  very  clever  fellow,  and  he  has  found 
out  that  sugared  violets  are  a  valuable  article, 
and  he  sends  this  crop  over  to  Paris. 

1496.  You  told  us  that  English  bacon  was 
coming  to  be  preferred  to  American  bacon ;  are 
not  pigs  specially  fitted  for  small  cultivators  ? — 
Yes,  undoubtedly ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
labourer  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  him. 

Mr.  Chaplin. 

1497.  You  are  generally  favourable,  I  under- 
stand, to  small  holdings  ;  you  are  not  unfavour- 
able to  them  ? — Not  at  all. 

1498.  And  you  think  that  socially  they  would 
undoubtedly  be  advantageous? — xes;  and  I 
think  that  they  have  been  advantageous  to  the 
landowners. 

1499.  And  you  would  like  to  see  them  en- 
couraged?— That  is  another  thing.  As  I  said 
just  now,  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  the  direct 
encouragement  of  any  scheme.  If  there  is  any- 
thing standing  in  the  way  of  people  getting  small 
holdings  I  would  remove  it. 

1500.  What  I  mean  is  this:  I  rather  gathered 
from  what  I  heard  that  you  would  be  glad  to 
see  them  increased  in  number,  and  encouraged 
by  the  removal  of  any  obstacles  that  stand  in  the 
way? — Yes. 

1501.  But  you  would  take  no  direct  measures 
to  accomplish  that  end  ?  —  No,  I  should  not 
myself. 


Mr.  Chaplin — continued. 

1502.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  a  fair 
prospect  of  their  being  economically  successful 
if  the  number  of  small  holdings  were  increased  ? 
— If  the  quantity  of  good  land  in  Endand 
were  increased.  I  think  that  if  small  holdings, 
and  cultivating  by  the  spade  is  encouraged,  it 
should  be  upon  very  good  land,  and,  if  possible, 
with  a  good  climate.  In  the  Eastern  Counties 
you  have  a  continental  climate,  with  something 
like  four  or  five  inches  less  of  rain  than  falls  in 
the  Midlands,  and  that  makes  all  the  difference 
with,  small  holdings  or  large  holdings,  or  fruit  or 
grain. 

1503.  Is  this  what  I  understand  you  to  say 
then,  that  in  order  that  small  holdings  should  be 
successful  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  they 
should  be  limited  more  or  less  to  good  land  ? — 
Yes ;  I  do  not  think  that  anything  could  be  done 
by  small  holdings  on  bad  land ;  and  I  think  that 
it  would  be  very  distressing  to  see  the  conse- 
quences. 

1504.  I  suppose  that  we  may  say,  roughly 
8p<'aking,  that  the  different  classes  of  agricultural 
holdiufrs  would  be  divided  as  follows  :  into  large 
tenancies,  into  small  tenancies,  and  into  small 
freeholds;  would  you  agree  to  that? — By  large 
tenancies  you  mean  to  say  a  2,000-acre  man,  a 
1,000-acre  man,  and  so  on  ;  then  the  small 
tenancies  would  be  50  or  60  acres. 

1505.  Ye?.?— I  should  think  it  comes  down  in 
very  regular  gradation  from  1 ,000  to  500,  300, 
and  stops  at  about  60  acres. 

1506.  What  I  mean  is  this ;  would  not  those 
be  a  fair  general  description  of  agricultural  hold- 
ings throughout  England.  You  might  say  that 
there  are  large  tenancies,  small  tenancies,  and 
small  freeholds;  those  are  the  three  separate 
classes  of  holdings? — I  have  never  gone  into 
that  question,  and  I  could  not  say. 

1507.  I  want  to  ask,  as  the  next  question, 
which  of  those  three  classes  of  holdings,  accord- 
ing to  jrour  opinion,  have  weathered  the  period 
of  agricultural  depression  best  through  which 
we  have  passed  ? — My  own  opinion  is  the  small 
occupier,  that  is  to  say,  the  100-acre  man. 

1508.  The  small  tenant,  that  is  to  say  ?— Yes; 
he  has  been  less  troublesome  to  the  landlord  than 
the  very  large  one. 

1509.  Then  the  small  tenant  has  weathered 
the  period  best? — Yes  ;  I  think  he  has  stood  it 
best. 

1510.  Which  of  the  other  two  classes  has  been 
second  best,  the  large  tenant  or  the  small  free- 
holder ;  which  has  passed  through  the  period  of 
depression  with  the  least  sufferinor  to  himself?— 
I  have  no  experience  of  the  small  freeholder  out 
of  this  good  land  which  I  have  been  talking  of  in 
Cambridgeshire,  and  he  stood  it  very  well.  In 
fact  that  sort  of  produce  has  not  come  down; 
bad  times  have  not  altered  the  value  of  good  com- 
mon fruit. 

1511.  What  I  gather  from  you  then  is  this: 
that  in  your  own  county ,  of  which  vou  are  able 
to  speak,  and  where  the  freeholder  has  had  good 
land,  the  small  freeholder  has  suffered  less  than 
the  large  tenant  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly  ;  the  large 
tenant  depending  on  wheat  and  grain  has  been 
nowhere- 
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Mr.  Jesse  Collings  (a  Member  of  the  Committee);  further  Examined. 


Sir  Walter  Foster. 
1512.  In  answer  to  Question  25,  in  reference 
to  the  replacing  of  the  number  of  freeholders,  you 
say,  **  There  are  no  artificial  means  and  no 
natural  means  of  replacing  these  small  free- 
holders **  ?~Ye3. 

1513.  You  did  not  mean  by  that  to  imply  that 
there  were  no  artificial -obstacles,  did  you? — No; 
I  meant  by  that  to  state  what  I  have  illustrated 
by  my  evidence  later ;  that  the  class  of  men  who 
would  naturally  supply  the  vacancies  in  small 
cultivation  had  been  extinguished,  squeezed  out 
of  existenc?,  by  the  enclosures  which  have  taken 
place  mainly  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century 
and  the  first  part  of  the  present  century. 

1514.  Have  they  not  also  been  squeezed  out 
of  existence  by  the  fact  that  landowners  have 
invested  their  savings  largely  in  buying  up  these 
small  freeholds  ? — That  is  the  process  of  consoli- 
dation to  which  I  have  also  alluded. 

1515.  And  you  regard  that  as  one  of  the 
artificial  means  by  which  they  have  been  di- 
minished?—Jfo,  I  should  not  call  that  an  artificial 
means ;  a  landlord  has  the  right  to  buy  up  what 
land  he  chooses.  But  what  I  have  complained  of 
is,  that  by  these  numerous  private  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, which  are  numbered  by  the  thousand, 
they  extinguish  the  rights  of  small  cultivators, 
and  destroy  the  class  who  are  the  natural  people 
to  supply  small  cultivators  at  all  times. 

1516.  Has  not  the  existing  condition  of  the 
law  also  acted  in  this  way :  that  these  small  free- 
holders being  extinguished  either  by  purchase 
or  by  enclosure,  the  tendency  has  been  for  that 

Sroperty   not    to    be    distributed    again? — Un- 
ouDtedbr  the  tendency  has  been  to  the  consoli- 
dation 01  property. 

1517.  And  the  state  of  the  law  has  not  allowed 
the  natural  distribution? — That  opens  up  the 
question  of  entail  and  perpetuities  which  prevent 
land  from  coming  into  the  market. 

1518.  And  you  admit  that  that  is  one  of  the 
great  causes  ? — The  land  bein^  tied  up  of  course 
18  a  great  reason  why  it  is  not  m  the  market. 

1519.  But  you  did  not  refer  to  that  directly  in 
your  evidence ;  I  only  wanted  you  to  express  an 
opinion? — I  think  that  the  law  of  entail  and 
settlement  is  one  of  the  great  barriers  to  the 
spontaneous  creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary. 

1520.  And  you  are  aware  that  in  other 
countries  where  no  such  law  exists,  in  America, 
for  example,  the  modern  tendency  has  been  to 
diminution  in  the  size  of  farms  ? — Yes ;  but  I  am 
also  aware  that  in  such  a  country  as  Denmark, 
where  not  only  entail  of  a  certain  number  of 
lives  as  we  have  here,  but  perpetual  entail  is 
allowed,  there  are  also  small  holdings  and  small 
proprietors. 

1521.  Are  they  increasing  in  number? — I 
should  think  yes. 

1522.  In  spite  of  the  existence  of  this  law  ? — 
In  spite  of  the  existence  of  the  power.  To  what 
extent  it  is  exercised  in  Denmark  1  do  not  know ; 
but  I  am  advocating  the  doing  away  with  entail 
and  settlement. 

0.69. 


Sir  Walter  Foster — continued. 

1523.  You  are  advocating  freedom? — Yes. 

1524.  You  also  referred  to  Dodford;  may  I 
ask  when  you  last  visited  Dodford? — My  last 
visit  was  a  few  years  ago. 

1525.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  of  the  ori- 
ginal settlers  were  left  in  Dodford  then? — At 
that  time  I  took  some  pains  to  find  the  exact 
number  of  original  settlers  or  their  immediate 
descendants,  and  I  found  there  were  17. 

1526.  Out  of  an  original  number  of  how 
many  ? — Somewhere  between  40  and  50. 

1527.  Have  not  some  of  those  Dodford  hold- 
ings been  used  for  fruit  growing  ? — They  have 
been  very  largely  used  in  strawberry  growing. 
I  might  say  that  when  this  Dodford  Estate  was 
first  occupied,  about  45  years  ago,  the  men  had  a 
very  hard  time  of  it;  but  one  of  them  a  Scotch* 
man,  tried  a  few  strawberry  plants,  and,  it  being 
a  heavy  clay  land,  the  strawberries  took  to  it 
well ;  and  since  then  you  will  find  that  nearly 
all  of  them  grow  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to  two 
acres  out  of  their  four  acres  with  strawberries, 
and  they  have  done  comparatively  well  since 
then. 

1528.  That  becomes  a  very  large  source  of 
their  profits  ?  -Yes. 

1529.  And  you  regard  fruit  growing  as  one 
of  the  most  important  directions  for  the  profitable 
use  of  small  holdings? — Yes,  certainly. 

1530.  Then  with  reference  to  small  holdings, 
do  you  know  anything  about  the  small  holdings 
of  Ireland  ? — They  have  got  too  many  of  them  I 
should  think  in  Ireland. 

1531.  Can  we  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing  ? 
— That  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by  small 
holdings. 

1532.  Small  tenancies  of  seven  to  15  or  20 
acres  ?—  There  are  a  large  number  of  them. 

1533.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  been 
worked  profitably  ?  —  I  believe  that  there  are 
200,(100  out  of  the  600,000  that  are  rated  at  4  /. 
per  annum  and  under. 

1534.  Have  you  any  personal  experience  of 
them? — Yes,  I  have  been  over  them  several 
times. 

1535.  Are  a  ^reat  many  of  them  cultivated  as 
arable  land  to  a  large  extent  ? — It  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult position  for  a  cultivator  of  a  small  holding 
of  that  description  if  he  attempts  to  live  on  it  •y 
it  is  almost  an  impossibility. 

1536.  In  what  does  the  difficulty  consist? — 
The  difficulty  seems  to  me  apparent  if  a  man 
attempts  with  his  family  to  live  upon  a  couple  of 
acres,  we  will  say,  of  poor  land. 

1537.  I  was  speaking-  of  larger  holdings  than 
that ;  I  was  speaking  of  from  seven  to  15  acres  ? 
— I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Irish  cultivator  would 
do  very  well  on  15  to  30  acres  of  decent  land. 

1538.  Or  even  less;  have  you  not  known 
instances  of  even  less  than  that? — I  do  not  re* 
member  personally,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
such  is  the  case. 

1539.  The  difficulties  to  which  vou  were  re- 
ferring in  connection  with  those  holdings  would 
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Sir  Walter  Foiter — continued. 

be  rather  in  reference  to  small  holdings  of  two 
acres  and  so  on,  would  they  not? — The  diffi- 
culties of  Irish  holdisgs  to  which  I  refer  Avere 
those  of  the  class  you  spoke  of  as  being  rated  at 
4  /.  and  under,  which  may  be  a  couple  of  acres 
of  bad  land.  I  ehould  think  that  the  difficulties 
were  enormous,  even  if  there  were  no  rent  paid 
ict  bII,  for  a  man  and  his  wife  to  live  on  the 
hind  in  those  cases. 

1540.  But  4  /.  would  be  a  very  high  rent  for 
two  acres  of  landP — I  think  the  honourable 
Member  mistook  me ;  I  said  that  there  were  so 
many,  almost  a  third,  of  the  holdings  of  Ireland 
that  were  rated  at  4  7.  and  under,  some  of  them 
very  much  imder. 

154 1 .  With  reference  to  the  occupation  of  land 
which  is  charity  land,  or  public  land  in  that 
sense,  being  taken  for  small  holdings,  a  eood 
deal  of  that  land  now  comes  under  the  ^ot- 
ments  Act  of  1882  and  the  Allotments  Act  of 
1«87,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1542.  Are  you  not  jealous  of  any  occupation 
of  that  land,  which  is  more  or  less  selected  for 
the  application  of  these  two  Allotment  Acts, 
being  used  for  small  holdings  ?— No,  I  would 
certamly  not  interfere  with  the  supply  of  allot- 
ments for  the  sake  of  small  holdings.  My  re- 
mark was  that,  after  allotments  had  been  supplied, 
die  charity  lands  might  be  bought  bv  the  local 
authorities  for  the  purpose  of  small  holdings. 

1543.  But  only  after  the  desire,  the  hunger, 
for  allotments  has  been  completely  satisfied? — 
Yes. 

1544.  You  would  not  suggest  that  it  should  be 
taken  before  that? — No. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

1545.  Might  I  ask  you  to  explain  to  the  Com- 
mittee your  views  with  regard  to  the  advantages 
of  your  scheme  in  relation  to  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment ;  I  mean  with  regard  to  the  proportion 
which  you  think  it  is  desirable  should  be  paid 
down ;  I  want  to  ask  you  what  advantages  you 
think  would  accrue  from  that  arrangement  ? — 
The  advantage  of  paying  only  a  fourth  of  the 
purchnse-money  down,  instead  of  paying  the 
whole  of  it,  is,  first  of  all,  that  it  allows  the  pur- 
chaser to  retain  his  capital  for  working  and 
stocking  his  land,  which  I  regard  as  very  im- 
portant, especially  with  the  poorer  class  of  culti- 
vator whom  we  are  considering. 

1546.  Would  you  kindly  explain  the  objection 
that  you  have  to  allowing  the  holder  (or  whatever 
you  call  him)  to  pay  on  the  rest  ? — I  call  him  a 
freeholder  subject  to  a  quit-rent.  I  have  men- 
tioned several  advantages.  One  is,  that  condi- 
tions can  be  imposed  to  prevent  sub-division  and 
sub-letting ;  another  is,  that  he  offers  no  tempta- 
tion to  the  money-lender,  even  if  he  wants  to 
borrow  money,  which  he  is  not  so  likely  to  do, 
seeing  that  he  has  not  had  to  impoverish  himself 
by  providing  the  whole  of  the  purchase-money. 
But  the  chief  advantage,  at  least  a  great  advant- 
age, and  one  that  concerns  the  ratepayer,  is  that 
by  the  plan  which  I  propose,  he  should  pay  a 
little  more  interest  to  the  local  authority  than 
the  local  authority  pays  to  the  State,  and  which 
thereby  ultimately  works  to  the  advantage  of 
the  ratepayers. 


Mr.  Llewellyn — continued. 

1547.  You  think  that  it  would  not  be  advis- 
able to  allow  a  man,  provided  he  came  into 
money  unexpectedly  after  he  took  the  holding, 
to  pay  the  debt  clean  off  and  become  a  free- 
holder?—No.  for  the  reason  which  I  have  stated, 
namely,  that  seeing  that  the  interest  he  pays 
would  be  very  smau,  4  per  cent.,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

1548.  I  suppose  you  have  made  some  calcula- 
tion of  what  per  cent,  the  local  authority  will 
have  to  charge  with  regard,  in  the  first  place, 
to  borrowing  ;  at  what  price  do  you  think  that 
the  loca;l  authority  would  be  able  to  borrow  for 
repayment,  say,  in  50  years  ? — ^For  the  purpose 
of  my  explanation  I  presume  that  they  would 
borrow  from  the  State  at  3  per  cent,  and  charge 
the  purchaser  4  per  cent.  Jfy  own  opinion  is 
that  such  local  authorities  as  county  councils, 
for  example,  would  borrow  at  less  than  3  per 
cent. 

1549.  Are  you  aware  that  at  the  present  time 
the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  will  lend 
money  at  this  rate:  100/.  to  be  repaid,  with 
interest,  in  50  years  at  4/.  13  «.  Ij  d.  per  cent, 
per  annum ;  that  is  to  cover  the  interest  and 
repayment  in  50  years  ? — ^I  take  your  statement 

1550.  I  have  got  it  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  three  days  ago  ? — That  is  not  a  very 
low  rate  of  interest 

1551.  Certainly  not  In  addition  to  that  by 
your  scheme  you  have  to  add  1  per  cent,  for  the 
security  of  the  local  authority  ? — Yes. 

1552.  Supposing  that  a  piece  of  land  cost 
100  /.  an  acre,  the  local  authority  would  there- 
fore have  to  charge  5  /.  13  s.  and  some  odd  pence 
per  acre  to  the  tenant? — I  do  not  accept  the 
assumption  that  the  local  autboritLes  are  going 
to  pay  something  like  4^th  per  cent,  exclusive 
of  the  sinking  fund,  or  anything  like  that  A 
local  authority  like  a  county  council,  or  the 
Corporation  of  Birmingham,  can  do  far  better 
than  that  in  the  open  market 

1553.  Do  you  imagine  that  the  lookl  authoci- 
ties  will  be  able  to  borrow  money  upon  a  term 
of  repayment  bv  instalments  at  3  per  cent.  ? — 1 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that 

1554.  Surely  that  is  rather  an  im|)ortant  item 
in  the  scheme,  t^at  of  being  able  to  calculate 
upon  what  rate  they  will  have  to  borrow  ? — If 
you  ask  me  whether  in  the  event  of  Parliament 
passing  a  scheme  of  this  sort  they  will  not  allow 
the  local  authorities  to  borrow  at  less  than  those 
terms,  I  should  say  that  I  have  no  doubt  tiiat 
the  local  authorities  will  be  able  to  borrow  at 
3  per  cent,  or  less  as  the  interest ;  then  the  sink- 
ing fund  would  depend  of  course  upon  the 
amount  of  time  in  which  they  have  to  pay  it  off. 

1555.  But  do  you  think  it  likely  that  the  local 
authorities,  if  they  had  the  opportunity,  would  be 
able  to  borrow  at  a  less  price  from  private  indi. 
viduals  than  they  can  from  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissioners? — Certainly  at  less  than 
the  terms  you  have  named. 

1556.  Are  you  not  aware  that  local  authorities 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  like  to  extend  the  repayment 
for  such  a  long  time  as  50  years  ? — ^I  was  chair- 
man of  a  committee  when  a  local  authority 
borrowed  monev  to  be  repaid  in  100  years. 
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Mr.  Llewellyn— Cimtinued, 

1561.  That  was  probably  in  the  case  of  a  big 
town  ?—  It  was  the  town  of  Birmingham. 

1558.  Upon  what  security  was  that? — Upon 
the  ordinary  security  of  the  rates. 

1559.  I  am  speaking  of  country  districts.  Do 
you  imagine  that  private  indiyiduals^  would  leaaA 
money  for  repayment  in  instalments,  say  in 
30  years  (I  ao  not  think  that  many  care  to 
borrow  for  a  longer  period  than  that),  for  less 
interest  from  private  individuals? — I  think  it 
would  be  difficult  to  borrow  money  for  repay- 
ment by  instalments  extending  over  a  number  of 
years,  probably,  from  any  private  source. 

1560.  Therefore  they  would  be  thrown  very 
much  upon  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commis- 
sioners ? — They  would  be  thrown  on  the  Govern- 
ment. 

1561.  And  diey  would*  have  to  reduce  the 
charge  considerably  below  their  present  charge 
before  you  would  think  that  it  could  pay  the 
local  authorities  to  borrow  money  from  them,  and 
to  let  the  land  at  such  a  price  that  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  could  make  a  profit  of  it  ? — •  x  es. 

1562-3.  Then  something  would  have  to  be 
done  with  regard  to  lowering  the  rate  of  interest 
on  borrowed  money  ? — (Certainly.  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  tlie  State  should  charge  4  per  cent, 
to  a  local  authority  for  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  this  Act. 

1564.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  with 
regard  to  your  views  of  the  power  of  an  indi* 
vidual  to  dispose  of  his  land  after  he  has  once 
become  a  freehold  tenant  under  your  scheme  ? — 
He  can  sell  it  by  auction  or  devise  it  by  will  to 
one  person,  but  always  to  a  cultivating  owner. 

1565.  What  is  your  definition  of  a  cultivating 
owner? — A  man  who  occupies  and  cultivates  the 
land. 

1566.  Could  he  sell  or  devise  it  to  another 
man  holding  land  adjoining  him  on  the  same 
term  as  himself,  for  instance;  suppose  that  a 
man  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  laua,  would  you 
allow  him  to  dispose  of  it  to  a  man  occupying 
the  next  100  acres  ? — That  is  a  question  for  the 
local  authority  to  determine.  I  should  have  no 
objection  to  his  doing  so,  providing  that  the  man 
was  a  cultivating  owner. 

1567.  And  then,  in  turn,  that  second  man 
could  do  the  same  thing  to  a  third  ? — Yes  ;  but 
the  local  authority  would  make  such  regulations 
as  to  prevent  the  danger  of  the  consolidation  of 
farms. 

1568.  Might  I  ask  you  what  safeguards  you 
would  propose  for  the  benefit  of  a  local  autho- 
rity in  cases  where  they  have  unfortunately 
secured  a  bad  tenant  ? — I  think  that  die  security 
offered  under  the  scheme  is  excessive.  First  of 
aD,  there  is  the  25  per  cent,  of  the  purchase- 
money  ;  and  then  the  loan,  or  at  least  the  ad- 
vance, is  a  first  charge  upon  the  land ;  and  I 
think  that  that,  in  itself  is  a  sufficient  security ; 
but,  added  to  that,  there  is  the  increased  value 
of  the  land  which  small  cultivating  ownership 
almost  invariably  gives ;  and  there  would  be  any 
improvementa  from  year  to  year  which  might  be 
mnde  on  ihe  land. 

1569.  I  siiould  like  to  aek  you  about  tiiose 
improvemente  later  on ;  but  in  case  of  a  man 
becoming  a  bad  tenant  and  beggaring  the  ground, 
what  power  would  you  give  to  the  local  autho- 
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rity  to  prevent  him  doing  that,  and  to  compel 
him  to  give  up  the  fiarm  ? — That  is  a  question  of 
regulation,  really.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  the 
local  authority  would  interfere  with  the  mari's 
cultivation  at  all. 

1570.  But  supposing  that  he  wae  ruining  the 
land,  as  unfortunately  we  know  is  done  by  a 
man  taking  it  without  having  the  capital,  or 
from  misfortune? — We  often  see  a  yearly  tenant 
ruining  the  land  ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  case  so  rare 
that  it  is  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
where  a  man  who  owns  the  land  ruins  it.  If 
from  circumstances  he  felt  obliged  to  neglect  it, 
an  owner  would  sell  it  and  get  rid  of  it,  rather  than 
ruin  it. 

1571.  But  supposing  that  the  land  had  gone 
back,  if  it  was  not  properiy  attended  to,  would 
he  not  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  pur- 
chaser ? — He  would  not  have  much  difficulty  in 
finding  a  purchaser,  but  whether  he  could  make 
a  good  price  is  another  matter, 

1572.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  possible  that, 
in  the  event  of  his  not  finding  a  ready  purchaser, 
the  local  authority  would  have  to  take  to  it 
themselves  ?  -  That  is  a  possibility.  There  is  no 
scheme  that  can  be  devised  that  is  without  a 
risk  of  some  sort. 

1573.  You  have  nothing  to  put  before  the 
Committee  as  your  idea  of  what  safeguard  you 
could  give  to  the  local  authority  in  that  case  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  the  danger  is  worth  con- 
sidering, it  is  so  remote;  and  seeing  that  you 
can  have  no  scheme  with  respect  to  which  there 
is  not  some  possible  risk,  I  think  that  the  danger 
is  a  very  remote  one. 

1574.  But  that  risk,  or  rather  should  the  land 
be  thrown  upon  their  hands  again,  that  would 
fall  upon  the  ratepayers  of  the  county  in  the 
shape  of  an  additional  rate?~-On  the  presump- 
tion that  they  could  not  sell  the  land  for  'the 
three-fourths  of  its  purchase  value,  the  difierence 
would  fall  on  the  rates. 

1575.  I  am  supposing  the  case  of  land  in  the 
village  which  has  gone  back  in  value,  and  not 
increased;  that  some  manufacture  has  been  re- 
moved, or  some  works  stopped  for  various  reasons, 
and  that  the  land  is  not  required  ;  I  want  to  ask 
you  whether  you  have  made  any  calculation  of 
the  effect  of  that  upon  the  rates ;  how  would  the 
local  authority  meet  such  a  case  as  having  two 
or  three  holdings  of  20  acres  a-piece  thrown 
upon  their  hands  ? — There  might  be  such  risks ; 
the  scheme  might  be  liable  to  such  contingencies ; 
but  again  I  thmk  that  they  are  so  remote  as  not 
to  be  worth  taking  into  consideration ;  because 
men  will  not  go  and  put  down  100  /.  as  part  of 
the  purchase  money  for  a  holding  worth  400  /., 
unless  they  see  that  they  see  their  way,  or  are 
tolerably  certain  to  succeed  in  it, 

1576.  In  part  of  your  evidence  you  stated  that 
the  local  authority  were  entitled  to  ihe  benefit  of 
the  increased  value  of  the  land  apart  fi»om  its 
increased  value  by  means  of  the  labour  of  the 
man  ;  but  in  the  case  of  ito  going  back  in  value, 
how  do  you  propose  to  deal  witfc  it? — Pm^on 
me,  all  the  increased  value  that  resulted  from 
improvements  that  were  the  result  of  the  pur- 
chaser's capital  and  industry,  and  everything 
connected  with  himself,  I  propose  should  belong 
to  him ;  it  is  only  in  certain  cases  where  the  land 
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is  improved  in  value  from  outride  causes  ( I  in- 
stanced if  it  was  wanted  for  a  railway  or  for  a 
cemetery,  or  anything  of  that  sort),  that  then 
the  local  authority  should  have  power  to  repur- 
chase the  land. 

1577.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  small  holders 
of  to-day,  can  you  tell  me  what  proportion,  in 

Jour  opinion,  are  occupying  land  as  their  own 
oldings ;  what  proportion  of  those  who  are  free- 
holders are  working  upon  their  own  money,  and 
what  proportion  are  working  upon  borrowed 
money  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

1578.  Should  I  be  right  in  imagining  that  at 
least  half  have  money  upon  their  land  as  it  is 
called  ? — Do  you  mean  mortgage  ? 

1 579.  Yes  ?— Of  the  small  freehold  ? 

1580.  Yes? — I  think  it  is  very  probable,  pur- 
chasing as  he  had  to  do,  and  as  the  evidence  of 
the  Royal  Commission  of  1882  shows,  that  he 
purchased  at  hi^h  prices  with  borrowed  money. 

1581.  What  uo  they  pay  as  a  rule? — I  do  not 
know. 

1582.  From  whom  do  they  borrow  money? — 
With  regard  to  the  Isle  of  Oxholme,  it  is  cer- 
tainly borrowed  frequently  from  lawyers ;  but  I 
only  go  by  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
of  1882. 

1583.  But  from  your  own  experience  you 
have  probably  formed  an  opinion  of  what  tney 
had  to  pay  to  those  lawyers? — No,  I  do  not 
know  what  they  paid  ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
paid  a  higher  rate  than  that  which  we  are  con- 
sidering, which  they  would  be  required  to  pay  to 
the  local  authority. 

1584.  And  it  is  rather  hard  upon  the  land- 
owners in  having  to  pay  up  their  money  to  the 
day  ? — A  man  who  nas  his  land  mortgaged  is 
always  in  a  difficulty.  As  a  rule,  a  small  owner 
who  mortgages  his  land  gets  into  difficulties  from 
which  he  hardly  ever  escapes. 

1585.  Then  you  think  that  the  position  of 
those  men  occupying  under  the  local  authority 
would  be  better? — Certain'y,  because  there  is 
no  power  to  foreclose,  and  there  is  no  power  to 
raise  the  interest ;  we  have  called  it  a  mortgage, 
but  it  would  really  be  a  quit  rent. 

1586.  There  would  be  no  power  to  the  local 
authority  to  postpone  the  rent  day  or  anything 
of  that  sort,  would  there? — There  would  be  no 
rent.  We  have  called  it  rent  for  the  purpose 
of  discussion,  but  it  would  be  interest  on  the 
balance  of  the  purchat?e  money. 

1587.  But  the  interest  must  be  paid  in  the 
case  of  the  local  authority  to  the  day  ? — That 
would  depend  on  the  local  authority,  of  course, 
on  any  regulations  which  they  might  make  as  to 
the  times  of  payment. 

1588.  I  think  that  you  will  a^ree  with  me  that 
a  man  who  is  placed  in  that  position  is  at  a  great 
disadvantage  compared  with  the  man  renting  off 
a  landlord? —If  you  take  the  balance  of  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages,  as  I  have  already  said, 
the  advantages  are  ^together  in  favour  of  the 
owner,  as  compared  with  the  tenant. 

1589.  I  think  you  are  Hware  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  those  who  are  small  holders  say,  of  10  or 
15  acres,  are  in  many  cases  able  to  work  out 
their  rent  in  the  way  of  lending  a  horse  for 
carrying  or  doing  an  odd  day's  labour  ? — That 
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would  be  quite  open  to  the  small  holders  whom  1 
propose,  not  working  for  the  local  authority,  but 
for  other  persons.  I  can  give  an  instance  in 
Worcestershire,  where  a  gentleman  whom  I 
know  employs  the  son  of  a  small  holder  for  one 
day  a  week,  and  pays  him  Zs.  Q  d.  n,  day  ;  it  is  a 
high  price,  but  he  told  me  that  the  man  was 
worth  it.  And  that  proceeding  would  be  open 
to  the  small  holder  under  the  scheme  proposed 
by  the  Bill. 

1590.  Have  you  amongst  those  many  valuable 
anil  interesting  papers  which  you  have  given  us 
any  balance  sheet  given  you  by  a  small  holder, 
say,  in  a  dairy  country,  of  how  he  makes  his 
living  on  a  small  farm  of,  say  20  acres  ? — No ; 
but  1  have  the  balance  sheet  (it  is  a  curious 
coincidence)  of  a  small  dairy  farm  in  the 
honourable  Member's-own  county,  dating  back  to 
the  first  decade  in  the  present  century,  on  a 
farm  of  20  cows  and  with  cheese  at  2  /,  10  5.  per 
cwt. 

1591.  What  is  the  price  now  ? — It  is  very 
much  hi^er  than  2  /.  10  «. ;  but  I  can  give  the 
balance  sheet  complete,  which  shows  a  profit  to 
the  man  of  63  /.• 

1592.  Upon  what  acreage  is  that? — It  is 
60  acres  of  dairy  farnu  After  charging  himself, 
debiting  the  account  with  part  of  his  own  labour, 
he  makes  a  fair  profit  of  63  /. ;  and  the  rent  was 
30«.  per  acre,  which  is  not  low.  I  can  give  you 
the  balance  sheet  complete. 

1593.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  of  the 
very  greatest  value  considering  the  time  at  which 
it  was  taken  ;  but  in  the  present  dav  I  want  to 
ask  you  a  question,  as  to  what  is  the  smallest 
holding  upon  which  you  think  a  man  can  live, 
with  his  family,  apart  from  any  other  employ- 
ment?— That  depends  altogetner  on  circum- 
stances ;  but  if  you  take  a  &\r  quality  of  land, 
arable  and  grass,  I  should  think  that  a  man  and 
his  family  could  do  well  upon  25  acres  of  land. 

1594.  I  should  like  very  much,  if  it  is  not 
troubling  you  and  the  Committee,  if  you  can 
work  out,  under  very  few  headings  indeed,  the 
method  in  which  that  man  is  going  to  make  his 
living.     I  wish  to   direct   my  question  to    this 

Eoint,  to  a  case  where  a  man  may  take  a  small 
olding  in  a  place  where  there  are  no  special 
facilities  for  selling  his  produce,  that  is  to  say, 
that  he  does  not  live  near  a  railway  or  close  to 
a  town,  but  12  miles  say  from  a  town  and  three 
miles  from  a  railway,  which  is  a  very  common 
case  ? — I  am  not  proposing  that :  my  proposal 
is  not  to  force  small  holdings  on  everybody  every- 
where, but  to  give  facilities  for  providing  them 
where  a  demand  exists;  and  if  there  is  no 
demand,  or  men  think  that  they  do  not  want 
them,  the  proposal  drops.  The  nearest  approach 
to  the  position  you  indicate  is  Lambourne,  in 
Berkshire,  which  is  many  miles  from  a  town  and 
from  a  station,  and  about  which  I  believe  you 
are  to  have  some  evidence. 

1595.  With  regard  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Pell,  from  your  experience  do  you  agree  with 
him  as  to  the  views  of  the  labouring  classes,  with 
regard  to  the  advantage  of  having  cows  and 
milk? — It  is  in  direct  opposition  to  my  experi- 
ence; but  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  the  depri- 
vation of  milk  has  gone  on  for  so  long  n  time 
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that  the  taste  for  milk  in  in  many  places  going 
out.  For  instance,  I  was  in  a  cottage  in  Wor- 
cestershire last  year  where  I  found  a  cottage 
woman  weaning  her  child,  which  was  about  ttv^o 
or  three  months  old^  on  bread  and  water  and 
sugar  because  she  could  not  get  any  milk,  that 
is  to  say,  she  on  Sundays  or  special  days  could 
get  a  spare  penny  or  halfpenny  worth. 

1596.  I  tnink  it  is  your  experience,  is  it  not, 
that  in  most  villages  there  is  Bome  small  farmer 
who  lives  by  selling  milk? — It  is  not  general ; 
often  the  villages  where  most  cows  are  kept 
by  the  large  farmers,  are  the  villages  where 
milk  is  most  scarce,  the  farmer  does  not  like  a 
source  of  milk  supply  ;  as  long  as  he  knows  that 
there  is  none  he  thinks  himself  pretty  safe  with 
regard  to  his  own  cows. 

1597.  But  are  you  not  aware  that  a  very  fair 
living  can  be  made  by  a  small  holder  of  25  acres 
by  the  sale  of  milk  in  such  places  as  you  speak 
of  where  milk  is  not  obtainable  from  farmers  ? — 
I  should  think  80. 

1598.  But  not  a  living  for  more  than  one  in  a 
parish  of  about  500  or  600  people? — It  depends 
upon  the  situation;  there  might  be  a  town  near, 

1599.  I  am  speaking  of  a  village  apart  from  a 
town? — There  may  be  other  villages  near,  or 
there  may  be  a  large  number  of  roadside  houses 
in  certain  places. 

1600.  Therefore,  you  would  be  very  much  in 
favour  of  every  facility  being  given  for  the 
formation  of  small  holdings  if  for  no  other  pur- 
pose, for  the  puri)Ose  of  supplying  milk  ? — i  es, 
out  I  speak  generally ;  and  I  would  leave  the 
demand  to  the  general  body  of  labourers  and 
others.  I  merely  want  to  give  them  facilities, 
and  it  is  for  them  to  say  whether  or  not  for  any 
purpose  they  can  avail  themselves  of  these  facil- 
ities. 

1601.  Should  you  be  in  favour,  if  you  were 
advising  a  local  authority,  of  buying  a  small  pro- 
perty of  25  or  50  acres,  if  you  saw  the  oppor- 
tunity, as  against  buying  a  larger  property  and 
cutting  it  up  ? — That  depends  on  the  price ;  if  I 
were  a  member  of  a  local  authority  I  should  not 
buy  a  small  holding  to  dispossess  the  sitting  tenant 
or  the  present  small  holder ;  but  if  there  were 
a  small  holding  in  the  market  and  it  could  be 
bought  at  a  price  that  was  suitable,  I  should  be 
for  buying  it. 

1602.  Even  if  it  were  a  single  one  ? — Yes. 

1603.  You  would  not  confine  your  operations 
simply  to  buying  a  large  property  and  cutting  it 
np  into  small  holdings? — No;  I  should  muuici- 

lise,  so  to  speak,  as   much  land  as  could  be 


should  make  the  extent  to  which 
acquired    keep    pace    with  the 


safely  done ; 
the  land    was 
demand. 

1604.  But  you  would  not  object  to  buying 
in  the  case  of  a  small  holding  being  vacant,  say 
of  25  to  50  acres ;  you  would  not  be  indisposed 
to  try  to  induce  the  local  authority  to  buy  it  ? — 
Not  if  the  price  were  suitable. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 

1605.  I  find  from  these  statistics  which  are 
before  us  that  in  England  half  of  the  occupiers 
are  small  farmers,  fanning  between  five  ana  100 
acres,  and  that  in  Wales -they  constitute  two- 
thirds  of  the  number  of  occupiers ;  what  I  want 
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to  know  is  whether  there  is  anything  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  improving  or  making  more  secure 
the  position  of  that  vast  body  of  men? — I  should 
say  that  turning  them  into  freeholders  is  the  only 
way  of  making  them  secure ;  there  is  no  real 
security  but  ownership ;  if  you  give  any  security 
which  leaves  the  landlord  power  over  the  rent 
that  power  will  carry  everything  ultimately. 

1606,  But  supposing  that  the  landowners  do 
not  wish  to  sell  these  small  holdings,  is  there 
anything  to  be  done  to  improve  their  condition  ? 
— That  opens  up  the  question  of  compensation, 
such  as  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  or  im- 
provements on  that  Bill. 

1607.  You  would  do  everything  that  you 
could,  of  course,  to  secure  the  position  of  these 
240,000  men  ?— Yes,  certainly. 

1608..  Supposing  that  there  is  an  estate  or 
a  part  of  an  estate  in  the  market  in  any  part  of 
England  or  "Wales  where  there  are  a  large 
number  of  small  holders,  would  you  give  any 
advantage  in  that  case  to  the  sitting  tenants 
over  and  above  any  other  competitors  for  the 
estate  or  for  separate  farms  ? — 1  think  that  care 
should  be  exercised,  lest  bv  open  competition  an 
outsider  might  come  in  ana  purchase  what  really 
belonged  to  the  sitting  tenant. 

1609.  Is  not  that  what  happens  at  eveir  sale 
of  land  at  the  present  day  ? — I  am  afraid  that  it 
happens  very  often. 

1610.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  where  a  tenant  is 
very  desirous  or  is  fairly  desirous  of  obtaining 
the  freehold  of  his  home  and  farm,  he  has  to  buy 
up  his  own  improvements  ? — I  ^m  afraid  that  is 
the  case  to  a  large  extent. 

1611.  If  that  is  so,  do  not  you  think  that  the 
sitting  tenant  has  some  claim  over  and  above  the 
other  competitors  for  those  farms  and  for  that 
estate? — les,  and  I  take  it  that  in  a  case  of 
valuation,  supposing  that  this  Bill  applied  to  the 
sitting  tenants,  as  I  hope  it  will,  then  these  con- 
siderations would  be  taken  into  account. 

1612.  Would  you  give,  under  this  Bill,  or 
under  some  similar  Bill  dealing  with  this  ques- 
tion, the  right  of  pre-emption  to  the  sitting 
tenant? — It  would  be  fair  to  do  so. 

1613.  Supposing  that  the  selling  landowner 
and  the  sitting  tenant  failed  to  agree  as  to  the 
purchase,  would  you  then  give  power  to  the 
sitting  tenant  to  appeal  to  the  local  authority  to 
value  the  farm  ? — That  is  a  question  of  ma- 
chinery which  would  have  to  be  attached  to  any 
great  scheme,  and  which  I  do  not  feel  myself 
competent  to  go  into  in  detail,  further  than  to 
say  that  the  tenant's  rights  should  certainly  be 
protected. 

1614.  Under  your  scheme  you  give  power  for 
the  cultivator  to  sell  or  devise  his  holdinsr? — 
Yes.  ^ 

1615.  In  the  case  of  sale,  would  you  not  then 
create  the  same  difficulty  that  exists  now  with 
regard  to  peasant  proprietors ;  that  the  man  who 
buys  the  farm,  the  holding,  is  ready  at  that  time 
to  give  an  extravagant  price,  too  great  a  price 
really  for  him  to  be  able  to  pay  immediately, 
and  that  he  would  encumber  himself  and  make 
it  difficult  for  him  to  carry  on  his  farm,  and  in 
the  end  bring  discredit  upon  your  scheme? — 
That  must  be  left ;  the  man  who  wants  to  sell 
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his  holding,  of  course  must  make  the  best  price 
for  it,  and  if  a  man  gives  too  high  a  price  ho  must 
be  subject  to  the  consequences  of  his  own  im- 
prudence ;  you  cannot  provide  against  that. 

1616.  "Would  you  not  rather  give  to  the  local 
authority  the  power  to  value  the  improvements 
which  he  had  made  during  his  tenancy  ? — No, 
if  his  rent,  as  a  tenant,  is  to  be  increased  thereby. 
I  want  to  save  a  man  from  any  ]»rospect  of  as- 
sessment as  to  the  rent- value  of  his  farm,  lest  he 
should  be  inclined  not  to  do  the  best  by  it. 

1617.  1  have  a  very  few  questions  which  I 
wish  to  put  to  you  with  regard  to  some  other 
general  matter  to  which  you  referred ;  you  have 
given  us  much  information  with  regard  to  inclo- 
sure  ;  was  there,  and  is  there  still  much  opposi- 
tion to  inclosure  and  much  bad  feeling  in  country 
places  with  regard  to  lands  that  have  been 
inclosed  ? — Yes.  The  whole  domestic  history  of 
England,  you  may  go  back  for  two  or  three 
centuries,  has  been  one  struggle  between  the 
peasantry  of  the  country  and  the  lords  of  the 
manor;  in  other  words  it  has  been  a  struggle 
l^etween  severalty  and  coinmonalty.  Nearly  all 
the  peasant  insurrections  that  have  taken  place  in 
various  counties  have  been  caused  by  these  in- 
closures ;  that  celebrated  one  of  Robert  Kett  m 
Norfolk,  who  bad  20,000  followers  and  defeated 
the  King's  troops^  was  dire  ctly  the  result  of  the 
inclosure  of  lands.  And  then  we  have  the  pro- 
test of  the  most  eminent  Divines  ;  we  have  the 
celebrated  sermon  on  the  plough  preached  before 
Eling  Edward  VI.  by  Bishop  Latimer,  in  which 
he  told  the  King  that  English  yeomanry,  as  he 
termed  them,  were  turned  into  dowerless  slaves  by 
the  practice  of  inclosure  and  consolidation,  and 
described  his  father's  farm  some  years  before  on 
which  were  kept  20  milk  cows  and  six  husband- 
men, and  for  which  his  father  paid  4/.  per 
annum.  And  you  can  come  down  almost  to  the 
present  time ;  whether  it  b  the  historian  or  the 
preacher,  or  the  popular  pamphlet  writer,  or  the 
records  o(  trrals,  it  is  one  whole  contest  and 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  peasantry  to  retain 
their  lands  against  encroachments  and  inclosures. 

1618.  Do  you  know  of  cases  within  living 
memory  where  the  police  have  been  used  to  beat 
down  the  opposition  to  inclosures  ?— No.  1  have 
known  cases  where  poor  men  and  men  in  a  small 
way  of  business  have  over  and  over  again  taken 
down  inclosures,  but  they  have  been  beaten  at 
last,  and  the  inclosures  have  remained ;  the 
law  of  inclosure  is  that  if  a  lord  incloses  the 
whole  of  a  common,  the  commoners  have  a  right 
to  go  through  it  making  as  little  damage  as 
possible ;  but  that  if  he  incloses  a  part  of  it 
the  remedy  is  at  law  and  the  poor  people  have 
no  power  of  availing  themselves  of  that. 

1619.  Under  the  Inclosure  Acts  what  is  the 
general  proportion  of  actual  common  land  left 
lor  the  whole  use  of  the  commoners,  as  compared 
with  the  whole  of  the  land  inclosed? — If  you 
mean  the  about  4,000  Private  Inclosure  Acts, 
which  affected  7,000,000  acres  of  property 
before  the  Act  of  1845,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  say,  because  it  varies  in  the  different 
Acts;  but  there  was  very  little  set  aside  for 
the  commoners,  and  none  for  those  men  who 
liad   been   using    it    with    perhaps    not    strict 


Mr.  Tlwmas  Ellis — continued. 

common  rights,  but  a  prescriptive  right  Upon 
that  point  I  might  illustrate  the  question  which 
you  ask  by  an  extract,  for  which  \  am  indebted 
to  Lord  Edmond  Fitzinaurice,  with  regard  to 
Wootton  Bassett  in  Wiltshire,  where  there  were 
2,000  acres  of  ground  owned  by  the  parish.  This 
is  from  a  petition  to  Parliament  from  the  people  of 
that  borough ;  this  petition,  headed  by  the  Mayor, 
sets  forth  that  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  had  destroyed 
their  ancient  rights,  as  it  was  termed,  and  had 
taken  away  all  their  rights  of  pasture;  he  had 
got  hold  of  their  commons,  and  did  by  }»re- 
scription  begin  suits-in-hiw  with  the  said  free 
tenants  for  their  common,  and  that  vexed  them 
with  so  many  suits-iii-law  for  the  space  of  seven 
or  eight  years,  at  the  least,  until  they  were  worn 
out ;  that  there  was  one  John  Rosier,  for  in- 
stance, one  of  the  free  tenants,  who  was  enforced 
to  sell  all  his  land  to  the  value  of  500/.  with 
following  the  suits-in-law ;  and  many  others  were 
thereby  i!ni)overished  ;  that  the  Mayor  and  free 
tenants  have  lost  their  rights  of  common,  and  this 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  his  heirs  an(^  ♦'•jstees,  now 
detaineth  it.  It  winds  up  with  aoout  three  or 
four  lines,  which,  I  think,  might  be  taken  as  a 
full  answer  to  the  honourable  Member's  question. 
This  is  the  end  of  the  petition  to  Parliament 
"  And  as  for  our  common,  we  do  verily  believe 
that  no  corporation  in  England  is  so  much 
wronged  as  we  are,  for  we  are  put  out  of  all 
common  that  ever  we  had,  and  hath  not  so  mach 
as  one  foot  of  common  left  unto  us,  nor  never  shall 
have  any ;  we  are  thereby  grown  so  in  poverty, 
unless  it  please  God  to  move  the  hearts  of  this 
Honourable  House  to  commiserate  our  cause, 
and  to  enact  something  for  us,  that  we  may  enjoy 
our  rights  again."  That  might  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  the  proceedings  that  have  gone  on  for  80 
many  years,  and  undr-r  which  the  commoners 
have  been  squeezed  out  of  existence. 

1620.  Were  tliose  people  vexed  in  those  cases 
by  the  lords  of  the  manor?— In  that  case  it  was 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor  who  did  it. 

1621.  Has  the  exercise  of  manorial  rights  pre- 
judiced the  case  of  these  freeholders  and  small 
owners  throughout  the  country,  generally? — 
Certainly ;  as  I  stated,  the  amount  of  iuclosure 
under  the  Inclosure  Acts  which  have  been 
quoted  before  the  Committee  by  the  honourable 
Member  for  Sleaford,  since  the  Act  of  1845,  after 
all  only  affects  about  half-amillion  acres  at  the 
outside  ;  but  the  principal  damage  was  done 
before  by  private  Acts,  under  which  7,000,000  or 
8,000,000  acres  have  been  inclosed,  not  reckoning 
those  which  were  done  without  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  under  the  Statute  of  Merton.  I  might 
say  that  in  Edward  the  Sixth's  time  there  was  a 
special  prayer  for  landowners  inserted  in  the 
Primer,  the  authorised  version  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  touching  on  that  subject;  it  is  an  inter- 
esting incident  in  our  inquiry;  it  was  a  most 
reverent  and  pious  composition,  praying  that  they, 
the  landlords,  would  remember  that  they  them- 
selves were  tenants;  that  they  would  not  rack 
and  stretch  out  the  rents,  not  add  field  to  field, 
and  leave  no  place  for  others,  but  that  they  would 
be  merciful  m  not  exacting  undue  fines,  and  so 
forth ;  I  cannot  find  it  in  any  later  version  than 
that  of  1552. 

1622.  Ton 
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Mr.  Seale^Hayne, 

1622.  You  said,  in  reply  to  Question  60,  that 
in  your  opinion  you  would  prevent  small  holders 
from  having  the  power  of  niort<?aging  their  land; 
may  I  ask  you  why  you  would  do  eo  ;  is  it  not 
desirable  that  the  small  holder  should  be  able  to 
mortgage  his  land  so  as  to  be  able  to  obtain 
money  to  put  up  buildings  and  make  improve- 
ments?— With  regard  to  putting  up  buildings 
the  Bill  provides  that  there  should  be  money 
advanced  for  that  particular  purpose. 

1623.  I  was  asking  you  generally,  whether  you 
do  not  consider  that  it  is  advisable  that  a  small 
holder  should  be  able  to  raise  money  upon  mort- 
gage at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest? — It  is  to 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  his  requiring  to 
mortgage  to  raise  money  that  I  make  the  pro- 
position that  three-fourths  of  the  purchase-money 
shall  for  ever  remain  unfmid. 

1624.  But  according  to  your  pro|)08al  the  man 
would  have  to  pay  4  or  4^  per  cent.,  whereas  if 
he  was  a  private  gentleman  he  could  get  money 
at  3  cr  3^  per  cent.  It  is  a  puzzle  to  me  to  know 
where  the  advantage  is :  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  it ; 
I  have  heard  all  tJiat  you  have  to  say,  and  which 
you  have  repeated  very  frequently,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  detain  the  Committee  ;  but  it  is  a  puzzle 
tome? — I  have  already  named  the  advantages 
which  he  would  have  by  not  being  required  to 
find  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  purchase- 
money  ;  of  course,  he  could  mortgage  up  to  the 
extent  that  the  fourth  would  allow. 

1625.  But  under  your  plan  the  man  could  not 
get  more  than  the  three-fourths  at  the  very  most 
on  mortgage  of  his  estate ;  he  would  have  to  pay 
the  one-fourth  out  of  his  own  pocket  ? — He  is  in 
that  position  to  start  with,  only  with  none  of  the 
evils  of  borrowing. 

1626.  liut  in  that  case  he  is  in  a  worse  position 
than  under  the  present  system  ?—  I  scarcely 
admit  that  a  man  of  that  kind  would  be  able  to 
bojTow  money  at  less  than  4  per  cent. 

1627.  If  he  is  to  pay  4  per  cent,  in  what  way 
would  he  be  better  off  if  he  has  to  pay  4  percent, 
to  the  local  authority  than  to  a  private  owner  ? 
—The  advantages  I  have  named.  He  would 
never  be  called  upon  to  repay ;  he  could  never 
have  the  interest  raised  upon  him,  and  he  would 
be  subject  to  no  fear  of  foreclosure. 

1628.  But  if  he  does  not  pay  his  quit  rent  he 
could  be  foreclosed  on  and  turned  out?  — Cer- 
tainly he  could  be;  but  on  the  other  hand  under 
a  private  mortgage  the  mortgage  might  be 
called  in  at  a  most  inconvenient  time. 

1629.  But  he  would  have  the  advantage  on 
the  other  hand,  would  he  not,  of  being  able  to 
pay  off  from  time  to  time  the  private  mortgage, 
and  60  of  getting  possession  of  the  freehold?  — 
I  start  with  the  assumption  that  it  is  a  freehold, 
subject  to  a  quit  rent.  We  have  called  it  a  mort- 
gage, but  the  tenant  has  to  pay  a  yearly  quit  rent, 
an  unimprovable  rent,  if  we  may  call  it  so ;  but  it 
can  never  be  raised  upon  him. 

1630.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  methods 
in  America  of  paying  for  the  land  by  what  are 
called  vendor's  lien  notes? — I  cannot  say  that 
lam. 

1631.  Do  you  know,  or  can  you  give  us  any 
evidence  as  to  the  operation  of  the  homestead  laws 
on  small  holdings? — I  am  acquainted  with  the 
homestead   laws   as  they   exist;  they  vary  in 
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almost  every  State,  but  the  general  purport  of 
them  is  the  same,  namely,  that  a  man  can  have 
about  a  quarter-section,  I  think  about  160  acrea. 

1632.  Supposing  any  legislatioii  to  be  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  fiivouring  small  holders, 
would  you  recommend  an  incorporation  of  the 
homestead  law  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  would 
be  carried  out  in  England,  because  a  portion  of 
this  land  is  free  from  seizure  for  any  liability. 

1633.  A  portion  of  the  estate  is  not  liable? — 
Yes. 

1634.  Would  you  recommend  that  such  a  law 
should  be  applied  to  our  small  holdings  in  this 
country  ? — There  would  be  a  great  diflRculty  in 
applying  it  to  an  old  country,  as  the  local  au- 
thority must  be  secured  ;  it  is  easy  enough  to 
apply  it  to  a  new  ope. 

1635.  I  think  that,  in  reply  to  Question  672, you 
agree  with  me  that  a  far  larger  proportion  of  labour 
is  employed  on  small  holdings  of  chiefly  grass  land 
than  upon  large  holdings  of  arable  ? — I  have  not  a 
doubt  about  that;  and  to  illustrate  that  I  would, 
if  tRe  Committee  would  allow  me,  just  to  quote 
an  observation  of  a  small  holder  in  Worcestershire 
who  farms  about  four  acres  of  land ;  he  states,  on 
that  question,  *^  The  land  will  not  produce  unless 
you  labour  it"  (these  are  notes  made  at  thetime\ 
*'  and  manure  it.  I  work  hard  ;  but  my  land  is 
a  bank,  and  I  put  everything  into  it,  being  sure 
of  a  good  return  ;  1  manure  it  heavily,  and  I  find 
the  more  I  put  in  the  more*  I  get  out.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  the  land  will  not  do  if  you 
treat  it  well.  I  have  worked  hard,  but  am  now 
comfortable  in  my  old  age."  And  that  is  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  my  contention  that  I  would 
quote  to  the  Committee  other  statements  to  the 
same  effect.  In  answer  to  the  honourable  Mem- 
ber's question,  I  say  that  the  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed on  small  holdings  is  very  much  larger, 
especially  if  you  put  it  as  a  larger  amount  of 
labour,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  whether 
employed  or  not.  I  could  illustrate  it  from  large 
farms  1  know  that  used  to  employ  a  large  number 
of  hands  that  do  not  employ  a  third  of  the  number 
now,  and  from  small  farms  that  are  always  well 
worked  with  labour. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 

1636.  In  reply  to  Question  816  you  said  that 
you  found  that  a  compulsory  clause  would  not 
be  needed  with  reference  to  the  acquisition  of 
land  ;  I  should  like  to  know  why  you  think  so  ? 
— I  think  to  begin  with,  that  it  would  not  be 
needed  for  the  reasons  that  I  gave. 

1637.  1  am  not  able  to  follow  the  answer  that 
you  gave  there.  Your  answer  was,  "  I  find  that 
the  compulscry  clause  would  not  be  needed,  and 
I  feel  that  it  would  never  be  put  into  operation," 
(I  am  leaving  out  unnecessary  words),  *^  we  have 
now  representative  county  bodies  who  are  more 
or  less  subj  ct  to  the  wish  of  the  electors,  and 
therefore  it  might  be  presumed  that  they  would 
take  the  necessary  steps,"  to  put  the  Act  in 
motion.  How  could  they  put  the  Act  in  motion 
if  they  were  notable  to  acquire  the  land? — Bi^t 
I  presume  that  if  they  were  willing  to  put  the 
Act  in  motion  there  would  be  land  to  be  had. 

1638.  But  supposing  that  there  is  not  land  to 
be  had  ? — If  it  should  prove  after  some  experi- 
ence of  the  Act  that  there  was  not  land  to  be 
had,  then  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  argu- 
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\Coravimti. 


Mr.  Halley  S^^iwir^— continued, 
menia  to  get  compulsory  powers,  and  it  would 
make  the  acquisition  of  compulsory  powers  very 
easy. 

1639.  Has  any  thing  transpired  since  you  intro- 
duced your  Bill  in  1888  to  lead  you  to  think 
that  land  will  be  had?— No.  Personally  I 
prefer  the  compulsory  clauses ;  but  there  is  great 
opposition  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time  under 
the  present  laws  of  compensation  for  compulsory 
purchase  of  land  there  are  enormous  expenses 
attached  to  the  acquisition  of  land  in  such  quanti- 
ties; and  I  do  not  think  that  the  compulsory 
law  would  be  operative  for  a  time. 

1640.  May  I  ask  also  whether  you  approve  of 
the  expensive  system  which  now  obtains,  and 
the  diktory  process  with  regard  to  the  com- 
pulsory clauses  under  the  Allotments  ^  Act,  for 
instance  ;  it  is  not  a  necessary  part,  is  it,  of  the 
compulsory  clauses  to  have  all  those  delays  and 
expenses? — No;  but  I  want  a  practical  Bill. 
My  object  in  bringing  the  Bill  forward   is  to 


Mr.  Hallnf  Stewart — continued, 
pass  it,  and  not  to  raise  every  conceivable  ques- 
tion of  reforms  and  put  them  into  the  Bill. 

1641.  Do  not  you  think  that  you  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  get  land  by  voluntary 
agreement  if  we  had  the  compulsory  clauses  in 
the  Bill,  as  the  last  resort  ?— 1  do  not  think  so, 
when  it  is  a  question  of  getting  large  areas  of 
land  for  small  holdings.  It  is  quite  a  different 
matter  from  having  compulsory  powers  to  get  a 
few  acres  of  land  for  allotments.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  in  favour  of  compulsory  clauses  if  they 
are  found  to  be  necessary. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

1642.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  think  the 
Bill  has  a  better  chance  as  a  Bill,  of  being  turned 
into  an  Act,  without  compulsory  clauses  being 
put  into  it? — Yes.  I  find  opposition  to  them  on 
both  sides  of  the  House;  and  among  the 
economical  school  especially. 
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Friday,  lOth  May  1889. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  \ 


Sir  Edward  Birkbeck. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Chaplin. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

Viscount  Curzon. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 


Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Compton  Lawrence- 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  James  William  Lowthen 
Mr.  Seale-Hayne. 
Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 
Mr.  Angus  Sutherland. 


The  Kight  Honourable  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Wantage,  k.c.b.,  v.c,  attending  by  permission  of  the  House  oF 

Lords ;  Examined, 


Chairman. 

1643.  I  think  you  are  a  landowner  in  Berk- 
shire and  Northamptonshire? — Yes,  I  own  land 
in  both  counties ;  I  and  my  wife  inherited 
estates  from  Lord  Overstonc,  both  in  Berkshire 
and  Northamptonshire. 

1644.  Do  you  farm  any  portion  of  your  pro- 
perty ? — ^Yes,  in  Berkshire  and  Northampton- 
shire I  farm  considerably.  In  Northampton- 
shire I  farmed  to  a  s^reat  extent  compulsorily, 
and  in  Berkshire  1  have  farmed  about  4,000 
acres  of  land  originally  compulsorily^  that  is,  it 
was  thrown  on  my  hands,  and  now  I  am  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  success  of  my  farming  opera- 
tions that  I  should  be  \ery  indisposed  to  let  it. 
With  re^rd  to  Northampton,  I  may  say  that  I 
do  not  think  that  Lord  Overstone  up  to  1879 
ever  had  20/.  of  arrears  on  the  whole  of  his 
estate. 

1645.  I  8up{)ose  it  was  a  very  low-rented 
estate? — It  was  good  land,  but  not  particularly 
low-rented.  He  took  a  great  delight  in  telling 
his  friends  that  the  estate  gave  him  no  trouble 
whatever,  and  every  penny  of  his  rents  was  paid 
most  punctually ;  but  in  his  latter  years  of  his 
life  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  different ;  his  rents 
tumbled  down  very  much,  to  the  extent  of  fully 
30  per  cent.,  and  what  vexed  him  more  than 
anything  was  that  he  had  a  good  deal  of  land 
thrown  on  his  own  hands  which  he  did  not  at  all 
like.  Lord  Overstone  was  a  political  economist ; 
he  was  not  much  in  favour  of  allotments.  He 
was  pleased  to  see  labourers  with  their  gardens, 
cultivating  a  few  flowers  and  vegetables ;  but  he 
thought  that  it  ou^ht  not  to  go  beyond  that. 

1646.  May  I  ask  if  you  share  his  opinions  in 
that  respect? — I  had  the  very  highest  opinion  of 
his  judgment ;  but  circumstances  are  very  much 
changed  since  those  days.     He  thought  that  it 

0.69. 


Chairman — continued. 

was  best  for  the  labourer  to  give  the  whole  of 
his  time  to  the  farmer  who  hired  him ;  he 
thought  that  that  was  the  most  advantageous 
arrangement  both  to  the  labourer  and  for  the 
farmer. 

1647.  I  think  that  you  have  yourself  takei^ 
considerable  interest  in  facilitating  the  division* 
of  land  into  small  holdings?— Yes,  I  have  pro- 
moted the  system  of  small  holdings  and  allot- 
ments. I  do  not  think  I  have  stimulated  it  in 
the  least  degree,  but  wherever  there  has  been 
any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  labourer  or 
other  parties  to  have  land,  I  have  always  com- 
plied with  it  most  readily. 

1648.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  small  allot- 
ments?— Y«s.  I  wrote  to  my  agent  the  day 
before  yesterday,  and  I  got  his  answer  showing 
that  I  have  got  1 ,360  allotments  on  my  property, 
exclusive  of  cottage  gardens. 

1649.  What  would  be  the  average  size  of  those 
allotments?— The  average  would  be  a  quarter 
of  an  acre.     Some  go  beyond  an  acre. 

1650.  I  think  that  is  a  little  outside  the  scope 
of  our  present  inquiry,  because  we  are  specially 
instructed  to  consider  small  holdings  as  distinct 
from  allotments,  and  so  I  will  only  ask  you  gene- 
rally as  to  them,  whether  you  arc  satisfied  with 
the  result  ? — It  is  so  diflBcult  to  draw  a  pre- 
cise line  between  an  allotment  holder  and  a 
small  holder.  I  presume  an  allotment  holder 
is  a  man  who  cultivates  an  acre.  In  addition, 
however,  to  allotments,  I  have  some  small  holders 
on  my  property  who  latterly  have  been  culti- 
vating tne  land  and  doing  it  successfully. 

1651.  Without  drawing  any  strict  line  we  are 
considering  small  holders  to  be  persons  who  hold 
from  5  to  100  acres  of  land,  either  as  owners  or 
as  tenants ;  have  you  any  such  tenants  on  your 
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Chairman — continued . 

property? — Yes;  I  have  got  an  increasing 
number  of  men  holding  50  acres  ;  I  do  not  think 
I  can  say  I  have  got  many,  but  I  should  think  I 
must  have  about  30. 

1652.  When  a  small  holder  comes  upon  your 
property  does  he  find  the  buildings  or  nave  you 
to  provide  them  ? — Sometimes  J  have  provided 
buildings,  and  at  other  times  not.  To  take  as  an 
instance  a  case  as  to  which  I  have  the  agree- 
ment here,  which  I  will  hand  to  you.  I  have 
given  the  man  there  two  fields  without  a  scrap 
of  building,  or  a  shed,  or  anything  upon  tho 
land ;  I  have  let  him  the  land  fairly  low.  I 
have  drawn  up  a  very  simple  agreement,  which 
I  have  here,  together  with  a  little  sketch  of  the 
land  drawn  by  my  agent  (handing  the  same  to 
the  Chairman).  That  case  I  mention  as  a  speci- 
men. The  man  there  paye  a  small  rent  and  I 
give  him  a  few  boards  and  poles,  and  simple  sort 
of  assistance  of  that  sort,  he  putting  up  the  build- 
ings liimself.  I  have  no  doubt  when  he  goes  he 
will  caiTy  the  whole  thing  off,  if  he  does  go.  I 
think  the  holding  there  is  about  20  acres. 

1653.  Will  such  a  tenant  put  up  a  residence? 
— No ;  I  never  contemplated  that. 

1654.  He  would  reside  off  the  land,  therefore? 
— Yes;  he  resides  off  the  land.  I  think  that 
man  is  a  retired  policeman  ;  he  is  not  an  agricul- 
tural labourer.  He  has  been  there  three  years, 
and  is  doing  well  and  is  satisfied. 

1655.  May  I  ask  if  there  are  any  facilities  for 
^he  purchase  of  holdings  on  your  estate  ? — On 
my  own  property  1  have  not  done  anything  to 
encourage  purchase.  If  a  man  came  and  was 
disposed  to  purchase  and  pay  down  a  certain 
sum,  I  should  be  very  willing  to  entertain  the 
proposal ;  but  such  a  proposal  has  never  come 
before  either  myself  or  my  agents 

1656.  Before  leaving  the  question  of  allot- 
ments, I  would  ask  you  whether  the  allotment 
holders  pay  their  rents  in  advance,  or  in  the 
usual  way  ? — In  all  my  agreements  1  stipulate 
that  the  rent  is  to  be  paid  in  advance;  I  think 
that  is  quite  in  harmony  with  what  the  people 
themselves  are  desirous  of  doing.  I  let  my 
allotments  in  two  ways;  sometimes* I  let  them 
dire^.t  to  the  labourer,  or  to  the  party  whoever 
he  may  be,  and  in  other  cases  I  have  lot  to 
associations. 

.1657.  Then,  coming  to  the  special  questions  re- 
ferred to  this  Committee^  do  you  consider  that  there 
is  any  diminution  in  the  class  of  yeomen  farmers  ? 
— Si^eaking  from  my  experience  of  Northampton- 
shire and  Berkshire,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there 
has  decidedly  been  a  very  great  diminution  of 
yeomen  farmers.  When  I  first  went  into  Berk- 
shire in  1858  there  wad  a  very  fine  class  of  land- 
owner ;  the  old-fashioned  highly  respectable 
holder,  who  cultivated  his  own  land ;  his 
daughters  were  ladies  in  all  senses  of  the  word, 
and  his  sons  were  sporting  fellows,  generally 
fond  of  shooting  and  huntmg,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  lived  like  squires  rather  beyond  their 
means.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  that 
class  has  disappeared  ;  hardly  any  cases,  or  per- 
haps there  may  be  one  or  two  of  the  old  yeomen 
farmers,  are  still  to  be  found. 


Chairman  — continued. 

1658.  By  yeomen  farmers,  I  presume  you 
mean  farmers  owning  their  own  land?— Owning 
their  own  land. 

1659.  Were  those  people  of  whom  you  speak 
large  farmers? — Yes;  generally  men  owning 
perhaps  300  or  400  acres,  or  somethin<j  of  that 
son ;  they  were  old-fashioned  people  with  a  very 
high  opinion  of  their  own  character  and  their 
own  position. 

1660.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  their 
extinction  ? — I  am  bound  to  say  what  ha?  ex- 
tinguished them  is  free  trade  in  corn ;  the  great 
competition  which  has  brought  such  a  quantity 
of  cheap  food  into  the  country  has  knocked  those 
yeoman  farmers  on  the  head.  I  can  attribute 
their  extinction  to  no  other  cause  except  that. 

1661.  Except  so  far  as  fiscal  legislation  is  con- 
cernced,  do  you  not  think,  as  I  understand,  that 
legislation  has  had  any  effect  in  reducing  the 
number  of  that  class  ?  —  I  do  not  think  so. 

1662.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  possibility  of 
reviving  that  class? — 1  do  not  anticipate  we 
shall  ever  see  the  yeoman  class  again  revived. 
If  the  small  landowner  ever  is  revived  again  he 
will  be  a  very  different  person  from  the  yeoman 
farmer ;  he  will  be  a  person  owning  the  land,  no 
doubt,  but  I  think  he  will  have  some  other 
means  of  maintenance  besides  what  he  derives 
from  the  land;  he  will  be  either  a  small  trades- 
man or  an  artizan,  or  one  of  that  numerous  class 
of  persons,  instances  of  which  will  at  once  pro- 
bably occur  to  your  mind,  who  would  derive 
great  advantage  firom  the  possession  of  land 
which  would  aid  and  assist  them,  but  would  not 
be  their  chief  maintenance. 

1663.  In  such  cases  they  would,  I  suppose, 
not  look  solely  to  the  economical  result,  but 
partly  to  the  amenity  of  holding  land  ? — Yes, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  pleasure  of  owning 
land  would  be  a  very  important  element  in  their 
desire  to  obtain  it. 

1664.  If  it  were  possible  without  injustice  of 
any  kind  to  any  class,  would  it,  in  your  opinion, 
be  desirable  to  multiply  small  landowners? — I 
answer  that  by  saying  most  distinctly  tliat  it 
would  be  most  desirable. 

1665.  Then  1  will  ask  you  whether,  in  your 
opinion,  anything  ought  to  be  done  to  facilitate 
such  a  desirable  result  ? — 1  think  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  precisely  say  whether  anything  could 
be  done  except  by  facilitating  the  transfer  of 
land.  I  think  that  there  has  been  a  very  great 
difficulty  in  getting  land,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
ft  man  o\  small  means  who  wants  to  buy  land  is 
to  proceed  to  do  it. 

1666.  Do  you  mean  that  the  law  expenses 
would  stand  in  his  way? — I  mean  that  the  law 
expenses^  are  heavy  in  comparison  to  the  small 
amount  of  land  which  he  wishes  to  acquire ;  a 
poor  man  hardly  knows  how  to  proceed ;  his  only 
course  is  to  go  to  an  attorney  and  put  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  [attorney,  and  then  the 
process  is  slow  and  tedious  and  expensive. . 

1667.  All  that  would  be  remedied,  would  it 
not,  if  there  were  large  estates  for  which  the 
title  was  verified  once  for  all  ? — I  think  so ;  I 
think  the  fact  of  verifying  the  title  once  for  all, 
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Chairman — continaed. 

and  not  requiring  to  have  to  go  through  the 
process  every  time  the  land  changes  hands  would 
much  cheapen  the  process. 

1668.  What  I  mean  is  that  if,  say,  1,000  acres 
were  bought,  and  the  title  were  ascertained  for 
that  1,000  acres,  that  title  would  afterwards  be 
good  without  further  expense  for  separate  lots  of 
50  or  100  acres  that  might  have  to  be  sold  from 
it? — Quite  so. 

1669.  I  think  you  are  chairman  of  the  Small 
Farm  and  Labourers'  Land  Company  ? — Yes,  I 
am  the  chairman  of  that  company. 

1670.  Would  you  just  say  what  was  the 
object  of  that  company? — If  you  will  allow  me 
I  will  give  you  what  Lord  Derby  said  about 
it.  When  the  thing  was  first  mooted  there  were 
some  very  influential  people  who  took  part  in 
iJie  movement.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Auberon 
Herbert  who  first  started  the  idea.  He  wrote 
to  me  about  it,  and  there  was  a  meeting  at 
Willis's  Kooms.  This  meeting  was  attended  by 
inflnential  people,  amon^  them  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  and  Lords 
Bipon,  Northampton,  Pembroke,  Cranbrook, 
Carnarvon,  and  many  others.  Lord  Derby  did 
not  attend  the  meeting,  but  wrote  approving  of 
the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  said  that  the 
establishment  of  a  company  as  proposed  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  estates  and  re-selHng  them  in 
small  lots  was  the  most  practical  method  of 
bringing  land  within  reach  of  the  poorer  class 
nf  purdiasers.  Many  excellent  speeches  were 
made  on  that  occasion,  and  it  ended  in  a  small 
sum  of  money  being  contributed.  Eventually 
a  company  was  formed,  and  directors  were  ap- 
pointed. I  will  mention  their  names,  because 
they  have  given  so  much  care  and  time  to  the 
tfaix^,  and  taken  so  much  trouble  that  I  should 
much  like  that  you  should  know  who  they 
are.  They  were  the  Honourable  R.  Preston 
Bruce,  Member  for  Fifeshire;  Mr.  Robert 
Mowbray,  also  a  Member  of  Parliament,  Mr. 
Albert  Pell,  who  gave  evidence  the  other 
day.  Mr.  Clare  Sewell-Read,  Mr.  EKas  Pitts 
Squarey,  the  well-known  land  agent  of  Great 
Greorge  street,  Mr.  StaflFord  Howard,  of  Thorn- 
bury  Castle,  Gloucestershire,  Sir  "William 
Brampton  Gunlon,  and  myself.  Those  are  all 
still  directors  of  the  company,  except  Mr.  Albert 
Fell,  who  found  that  he  had  so  many  engage- 
ments that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  position 
as  director.     We  proceeded  then  to  form  a  com- 

1671.  You  were  about  to  tell  us  what  the 
object  of  the  company  was  ? — The  object  was  to 
bay  land  in  large  plots,  and  to  sell  it  off  in  small 
portions  to  labourers  and  to  any  persons,  and 
also  to  let. 

1672.  Was  the  object  of  the  company  rather 
philanthropic  than  for  profit  ? — We  had  a  good 
many  discussions  about  that.  We  rather  wished 
it  not  to  be  philanthropic  ;  we  wished  it  to  be  a 
business  undertaking,  and  to  a  certain  extent  we 
have  made  it  so.  We  have  paid  an  average  of 
3  per  cent,  for  the  last  five  years.  As  I  say,  we 
did  not  want  it  to  be  philanthropic ;  we  wanted 
to  make  it  a  conunereial  success. 


C/tatrman — oontinned. 

1673.  How  much  land  has  the  company 
acquired? — We  have  acquired  three  estates  ;  the 
Lamborne  Estate  we  acquired  in  1885,  the  Cot- 
tenham  and  Histon  Estate,  in  Cambridgeshire, 
we  bought  in  1886,  aad  the  Foxham  and  Chip-^ 
penham  Estate  we  bought  in  1889. 

1 674.  Would  you  state  the  size  of  those  estates? 
— The  Lamborne  Estate  is  411  acres. 

1675.  Have  you  any  objection  to  give  us  the 
prices? — The  price  of  the  Lamborne  Estate 
averaged  10/.  per  acre.  The  Cottenham  Estate 
was  1 15  acres.  The  price  of  that  was  considerably 
more :  it  was  better  land.  The  Foxham  Estate 
was  152  acres.  The  Foxham  Estate,  I  may  say, 
is  in  Wiltshire ;  it  is  property  which  belongs  to 
Lord  Lansdowne. 

1676.  What  was  the  price  of  the  Foxham 
Estate? — £.4,500  for  152  acres;  that  is  about 
307.  an  acre.  The  price  of  the  Cottenham  and 
Histon  Estate,  consisting  of  1 1 5  acres,  was  4,162  /. 
This  includes  the  cost  of  enfranchising  the  Histon 
portion  of  the  property. 

1677.  Up  to  the  present  time  what  quantities 
have  been  sold  from  those  estates  ? — The  quantity 
sold  is  very  small,  I  am  sorry  to  say ;  it  is  really 
almost  a  failure  as  regards  selling.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  Lamborne  Estate  now.  We  have  only 
sold  two  acres  at  26  /.  an  acre,  and  17  acres  at 
2W.  an  acre  to  one  man  on  that  estate. 

1678.  May  I  ask  you  bow  you  account  for  the 
large  difiereuce  between  the  cost  of  land  to  the 
company  and  the  cost  at  which  it  was  sold  to 
the  present  owner?  —  We  made  a  beneficial 
purchase ;  and,  although  I  say  it  was  bought  at 
10  L  10  s.  an  acre,  there  was  a  considerable  bit 
of  down  which  was  really  not  worth  10/.  an 
acre.  The  land,  which  we  have  sold  at  that 
high  price,  is  a  choice  bit  of  land,  the  best  land. 
The  person  to  whom  we  soldfthose  two  acres 
right  off,  and  the  17  acres  by  deferred  pay- 
ments, is  here,  and  if  you  wish  it  he  can  tell  you 
how  he  purchased  the  two  acres  at  once,  paying 
sovereigns  down  for  the  land  ;  and  how  he  is 
now  in  process  of  paying  for  the  17  acres  by 
deferred  payments  year  by  year.  He  will  be 
able  to  answer  any  (|ii6stions  you  wish  to  ask  him 
as  to  how  he  is  succeeding. 

1679.  Tliose,  I  understand,  are  all  the  sales 
on  the  Lamborne  Estate  ? — That  is  all  we  have 
been  able  to  sell  upon  the  Lamborne  Estate.  The 
secretary  to  the  company  reminds  me  that  we 
sold  off  145  acres  of  down  land  which  was  not 
suitable  for  our  own  purpose  ;  but  that  was  not 
to  a  little  man.  We  got  1,5007.  for  it,  which 
we  have  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  company. 
Then,  there  is  another  mail  also  at  Lamborne  to 
whom  we  sold  two  acres  at  19/.  10  s.  per  acre. 
I  should  Kke  to  tell  you  that,  though  we  have 
not  sold,  we  have  let  every  portion  of  it. 

1680.  I  was  coming  to  the  letting  afterwards; 
I  thought  it  was  more  convenient  to  take  the 
sales  first.  Will  you  now  take  the  Cottenham 
Estate?— On  the  Cottenham  Estate  we  have 
sold  to  a  man  called  Atkinson  nine  acres  of 
pasture  and  two  acres  of  arable. 

1681.  At  what  price? — We  have  sold  the 
pasture  at  630  /.;  that  is  to  say,^  70  L  an  acre,  and 
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the  two  acres  of  arable  we  have  sold  for  100  /., 
that  is  at  the  rate  of  50  /.  an  acre. 

1681.  That  18  nearly  double  the  price  that  the 
company  paid  for  the  land  ? — That  is  so.  There 
was  an  old  house  which  Atkinson  bought  at 
80/. 

1683.  Has  the  company  incurred  any  expenses 
in  improving  the  land  ? — Yes,  the  company  put 
the  land  into  some  sort  of  shape,  and  did  a  little 
to  the  house,  and  spent  some  money,  but  not  very 
much. 

1684.  Is  that  all  you  have  sold  upon  the  Cot- 
teuham  Estate  ? — That  is  all  we  have  sold  on  the 
Cottenham  Estate.  There  again  this  land  is  sold 
on  the  deferred  system. 

1685.  Then  can  you  tell  us  what  the  sales  have 
been  on  the  third  estate  ? — As  regards  the  third 
estate,  that  is  the  Foxh-.mi  Estate,  we  have  only 
had  it  a  very  short  time.  We  have  got  a  tenant, 
who  was  a  tenant  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  still 
occupies  the  farm,  and  he  begs  us  very  hard  to  let 
him  go  on  occupying ;  but  1  am  afraid  we  shall 
have  to  be  hard-hearted  and  turn  him  out,  be- 
cause we  bought  it  with  the  view  of  cutting  it 
up ;  but  he  has  a  holdinsc  which  gives  him 
another  two  yeai-s.  When  he  goes  out,  however, 
we  shall  set  to  work  and  divide  that  portion  of 
the  estate  into  little  portions  and  sell  them ;  and 
we  fully  believe  we  shall  be  able  to  get  a  market 
lor  them. 

1686.  Now  will  you  tell  us  what  quantities 
have  been  let  on  these  various  estates? — We 
have  1ft  every  portion  of  the  Lamborne  Estate. 

1687.  When  you  let,  for  what  term  do  you  let? 
— We  let  under  the  agricultural  holdings  year  by 
year  by  ordinary  lease,  but  in  every  case  we  have 

S'ven  the  option  to  the  tenants  to  purchase  if 
eyiike. 

1688.  At  what  rate  do  you  let? — We  have  let 
the  laud  at  rents  varying  according  to  the  value 
of  the  land  from  1  /.  up  to  2  /. 

1689.  Then  you  are  getting  rent  at  the  rate  of 
2  /.  per  acre  and  upwards  for  land  which  cost 
10/.  an  acre? — The  land  which  is  let  at  2/.  per 
acre  is  Cambridgeshire  land  which  cost  about 
38  I.  per  acre. 

1690.  The  Berkshire  was  a  very  advantageous 
purchase,  was  it  not? — It  was  a  very  advantageous 
purchase.  It  was  bought  just  at  the  time  when 
you  might  say  land  was  being  chucked  away. 
But  there  was  other  land  in  the  neighbourhood 
which  was  bought  even  cheaper  than  that. 
There  was  a  very  nice  estate  sold  at  7  /.  an 
acre. 

1691.  What  number  of  tenants  have  you? — I 
think  we  have  got  about  10  tenants  on  the  Lam- 
borne Estate ;  we  have  68  altogether  on  the  three 
properties. 

1692.  Are  all  the  lands  let  in  the  other  two 
estates  also  ? — Yes,  they  are  all  let. 

1693.  Have    you  had  many   applications   to 

{urchase  land  ? — No,  we  have  not  had  very  many, 
might  explain  that,  as  a  rule,  when  we  have 
purchased  land  in  the  neighbourhood  we  have 
rather  thought  it  was  fair  and  reasonable  to  give 
the  pei*sons  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  the 
first  chance  of  hiring,  and  we  have  really  had 
such  a  run  upon  the  land,  and  such  a  demand  for 
it  that  we  have  had  it  taken  up,  I  may  say,  in  a 


CAairma/i— continued, 
week.     We  have  never  had  land  which  we  could 
oflFsr  to  persons  coming  from  a  distance. 

1694.  Do  you  mean  for  sale? — For  purchase. 
We  have  offered  it  to  persons  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  the  purchase  has  been 
made,  but  as  a  rule,  they  prefer  hiring. 

1695.  Would  you  state  to  the  Committee  the 
terms  and  conditions  on  which  the  company  offer 
land  for  sale  ?— A  deposit  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
purchase  money,  and  half-yearly  payments  of  the 
balance  and  interest  at  5  per  cent,  extending 
over  a  period  of  20  years,  or  more  if  required. 

1696.  That  is  to  say,  payments  at  5  per  cent, 
if  repaid  in  20  yearsj;  and  1  suppose  less  if  re- 
paid in  a  longer  period?— For  the  convenience 
of  the  purchasers  the  payment  is  so  calculated 
that  every  year  they  pay  the  same  sum,  a  portion 
being  for  the  redemption  of  the  land  and  a  por- 
tion being  interest.  Of  course  the  one  diminishes 
as  years  go  on;  we  calculate  it  so  as  to  make  the 
payment  the  same  sum  every  year.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  the  man  Warrack,  he 
pays,  half-yearly,  8  /.  15  «.,  of  which  interest  is 
d  /.  17  s.  ^in  his  case  he  is  at  4  per  cent), 
and  the  ihstalment  of  the  purchase-money  is 
2  /«  1 8  5.  \ 

1697.  What\is  the  period  of  repayment  there  ? 
— In  Warrack'sNcase  it  is  27  years. 

1698.  That  cotpes  to  more  than  5  per  cent, 
does  it  not?—  It  liA  per  cent,  on  the  balance  of 
the  purchase-money  which  remains  due  to  the 
company  I  have  sai(i. 

1698*.  But  the  payment  of  interest  with  the 
instalment  is  more  than  5  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  sum  due,  is  it  not  ?— The  half-yearly  pay- 
ment  is  8  /.  15  «. 

1699.  That  is  17/.  10*.  per  annum;  the 
balance  due  is  292  /.,  so  that  the  payment  is  at 
the  rate  of  about  6  per  cent.?— That  includes 
4  per  cent,  interest,  and  the  remainder  towards 
paying  oft'  the  principal. 

1700.  He  is  more  favourably  treated  really  ?— 
Yes. 

1701.  I  think  I  understand  it  now.  I  under- 
stood you  before  to  say  that  the  payment  of 
interest  and  the  instalment  averaged  5  per  cent.  • 
but  I  take  it  that  what  you  meant  was  that  the 
interest  was  calculated  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent 
and  the  instalment  in  addition  ?  —Yes.  But  in 
Warrack's  case  the  rate  of  interest  is  4  per  cent 

1702.  And  in  such  cases  of  course  the  total 

payment  would   be   more  than  6  per  cent? 

ITes. 

1 703.  So  far  as  your  experience  has  gone,  have 
existing  purchasers  readily  complied  with  the 
conditions  and  terms  of  the  company  ?  —  Yes, 
they  have  complied  very  readily.  Those  who 
are  tenants  of  course  have  liad  reductions  made 
like  any  other  tenants;  we  have  given  them,  I 
think,  10  per  cent  back  on  bad  years ;  we  have 
treated  them  like  other  tenants,  as  to  giving 
them  certain  reductions. 

1704.  Speaking  generally,  do  you  think  that 
they  are  satisfied  with  their  holdings? — I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  are  satisfied;  they  are  so 
much  satisfied  that  some  of  them  have  taken 
more  land  from  adjacent  landowners,  and  added 
to  their  holdings  considerably. 

1705.  What  is  the  state  of  the  cultivation  of 
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those  small  holdings  ? — They  principally  go  ott 
the  petite  culture  system  ;  that  18,  poultry  rearing, 
calves,  and  a  system  of  having  a  good  many 
sources  of  profit ;  they  also  grow  corn. 

1706.  Do  they  keep  the  land  in  good  condi- 
tion?— Very  good  ;  better  than  the  neighbouring 
£iirms. 

1707.  I  am  referring  to  both  tenants  and  pur- 
chasers; I  mean  the  cultivators  generally? — 
Quite  so. 

1708.  I  gather  from  what  you  have  said  that 
the  demand  for  land  to  purchase  is  not  greater 
than  the  comimny  can  supply,  but  on  the  con- 
trary ? — The  demand  for  land  is  not. 

1709.  There  is  a  full  demand  for  tenancies, 
that  is  leases;  but  no  considerable  demand,  I 
understand,  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  ? — That 
is  so. 

1710.  How  do  you  account  for  the  absence  of 
the  demand  for  purchase? — ^I  think  there  are 
two  schools,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  amongst  these 
labourers.  Taking  one  man  whom  I  have 
urged  to  purchase,  I  have  said  to  him,  ^^I 
am  astonished  you  do  not  purchase ;"  and 
the  man  says,  ^^  I  think  I  can  make  more  by 
hiring  land ;  supposing  I  have  a  couple  of 
hundred  pounds  and  I  buy  some  sheep  and  some 
implements,  and  stock-in-trade,  I  can  do  better 
by  expending  the  money  in  that  way ;  I  can  get 
5  per  cent,  in  the  one  case  and  perhaps  I  should 
not  get  3  per  cent,  in  the  other.  I  can  do  better 
by  hiring  than  I  can  by  purchasing."  Then 
there  is  another  school  who  would  be  represented 
by  Mr.  Warrack,  who  say,  "  No,  I  am  doing 
better  by  having  purchased ;  it  is  my  land,  and 
the  land  is  improving,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  my 
system  is  the  best."  As  a  rule,  however,  English 
tenants  prefer  to  hire ;  they  think  they  can  do 
better. 

1711.  I  should  like  to  follow  that  a  little  more 
closely.  Mr.  Warrack,  I  believe,  purchased  17 
acres  for  362  /.  10  jr. ;  that  is  about  21  /.  10  #.  per 
acre  ? — Yes. 

1712.  What  would  he  have  had  to  pay  if  he 
had  rented  that  land  ? — I  really  cannot  say  what 
he  would  have  paid. 

1713.  His  land  was  sold  to  him  at  21  /.  10 s. 
an  acre ;  perhaps  that  would  suggest  to  you  what 
rent  you  would  have  charged  for  it  ? — He  would 
have  paid  probably  for  his  land  22  s.  an  acre. 

1714.  That  would  have  been  18/.  14 1.  per 
annum  rent  ? — Yes. 

1715.  Now  he  actually  does  pay  17  /.  10#.  ? — 
Yes. 

1716.  But  he  has  paid  down  73  /.  as  a  deposit  ? 
—Yes,  he  has  paid  a  deposit  of  73  /.,  which  is  20 
per  cent,  on  the  purchase. 

1717.  His  annual  payment  is  less  than  his 
payment  would  have  been  for  rent  ? — Yes,  if  the 
rent  of  that  land  was  22  s. ;  but  when  I  say  22  s., 
I  may  be  a  little  wrong. 

1718.  What  I  was  looking  to  is  the  disadvan- 

ae  to  which  the  labourer  might  consider  him- 
:  subjected  by  purchasing;  that,  apparently, 
would  consist  in  the  necessity  of  having  to  find' 
tWs  deposit? — Yes. 

1719.  It  woiUd  not  consist^  apparently,  in  his 
0.69. 
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subsequent  payments,  because  those  would  pro- 
bably not  exceed  the  payment  under  the  rent 
system,  according  to  the  figures  you  have  just 
given  ? — I  should  have  thought  they  would  ex- 
ceed it,  to  a  slight  extent,  if  ne  is  eventually  tcr 
become  possessed  of  the  land. 

1720.  His  instalments  are  only  paid  upon 
three-fourths  of  the  purchase  money  ? — Yes. 

1721.  Upon  that  amount  the  annual  payment 
is  less  than  the  rent  for  the  whole  of  the  land? — 

Yes. 

1722.  The  deposit  was  25  per  cent,  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Warrack,  but  in  other  cases  I  understand 
that  you  are  content  to  receive  only  10  per  cent, 
as  a  deposit ;  is  that  so? — The  deposit  in  the  War- 
rack  case  was  20  per  cent. 

1723.  In  your  statement  of  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions I  thought  you  said  that  you  required  to 
have  a  deposit  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  value  ? — 
Yes,  but  practically  we  are  willing  to  take  20  or 
10  accordmg  to  circumstances.  For  instance,  in 
the  case  of  the  other  man  whom  we  sold  the  land 
to,  Mr.  Atkinson,  the  purchase-money  was  810  /.; 
his  deposit  was  150/.,  which  is  about  20  per 
cent. 

1724.  Referriuff  to  your  previous  answers,  I 
gather  that  you  think  that  having  to  find  this 
deposit  is   really  the   obstacle  which   prevents 

farties  becoming  purchasers  of  the  land  ? — Yes, 
think  it  is. 

1725.  Do  you  think  that  the  tenants  would 
become  owners  supposing,  instead  of  requiring 
any  deposit,  you  asked  for  a  larger  annual  pay- 
ment, so  as  to  cover  the  interest  and  instalments 
upon  the  whole  of  the  property  ? — I  think  that 
would  probably  facilitate  matters,  because  they 
would  not  have  then  to  put  down  money,  which 
is  scarce. 

1726.  All  the  tenants,  I  think,  have  the  option 
of  purchasing  by  deferred  payments  ? — They  all 
have  the  option  of  purchasing  by  deferred  pay- 
ments. 

1727.  Where  a  tenant  contracts  to  purchase, 
what  happens  if  he  fails  to  make  good  any  one  of 
the  annual  instalments? — That  question  was  put  to 
us  by  persons  anxious  to  purchase,  and  we  agreed 
that  the  holding  would  be  sold,  and  if  there  was 
anvthing  over,  after  satisfying  the  Company,  the 
balance  should  be  handed  to  the  tenant. 

1728.  That  is  after  satisfying  your  claims  upon 
him  ? — Yes,  otherwise  all  his  annual  payments 
and  his  deposit  money  would  all  be  lost,  because 
he  failed  to  meet  his  requirements. 

1729.  Now  which  do  you  think  most  desirable : 
that  those  people  should  be  tenants,  or  that  they 
should  be  owners  ;  which  would  you  prefer  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  company? — I  should 
prefer  their  being  owners. 

1730.  Do  you  think  that  ownership  is  a 
stimulus  to  cultivators  ? — A  very  great  stimulus  ; 
I  think  a  man  works  twice  as  hard  if  he  is  owner. 

173K  However  well  they  are  doing  as  tenants, 
you  have  no  doubt  they  would  do  better  if  they 
were  owners  ? — I  feel  satisfisd  they  would. 

1732.  Is  the  facility  for  mortgaging  lands  a 

drawback   to  the  creation  of  small  holdings  in 

Q  your 
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yoor  opinion  ?- 
drawback. 


J  think  that  it  is  a  very  serious 


1733.  In  what  way? — In  the  way  of  the 
temptation  which  is  put  in  the  man's  hands  to 
raise  money  upon  his  property.  He  becomes 
burdened  with  debt. 

1734.  And  then  the  property  is  sold  and 
ceases  to  be  a  small  holding,  I  suppose  ? — Yes, 
then  it  is  sold. 

1735.  What  class  of  people  are  best  adapted 
for  these  small  holdings? — The  small  vilWe 
artizans,  blacksmiths,  and  persons  hauling  on  the 
roads,  bakers,  butchers,  and  all  sorts  of  little 
tradesmen,  wheelrights,  and  men  generally  of 
that  cinss ;  that  is  the  class  of  men  who  is  most 
likely  to  succeed. 

1736.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the 
migration  of  labourers  from  the  country  to  towns ; 
do  you  think  that  the  reverse  process  could  be 
satisfactorily  established?— Yes,  I  think  so.  I 
should  be  very  pleased  to  see  a  tide  setting 
back  from  the  big  towns  into  the  rural  districts, 
of  men  who  have  been  able  to  save  a  little  money 
and  come  back  and  purchase  land  and  cultivate 
it  themselves. 

1737.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  inclination  to 
such  a  movement  ? — I  think  there  is.  I  think  if 
there  was  an  opportunity  oi  purchasing  land  we 
should  have  a  good  many  men  who  would  invest 
their  savings  in  land  and  build  a  little  home  for 
themselves,  and  cultivate  their  land. 

1738.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the  fact 
that  the  facilities  yoQ  offer  have  not  been  largely 
availed  of? — Our  purchases  of  these  estates  have 
been  in  certain  parishes  where  the  labourers  have 
at  once  jumped  into  the  advantages  which  we 
have  offered.  We  have  not  gone  outside  the 
parish. 

1739.  In  fact  you  have  really  hardly  as  yet 
tested  the  question  of  the  demand  for  ownership, 
if  I  follow  your  answer  correctly,  because  the 
demand  for  tenancies  has  been  so  great  that 
your  land  has  been  taken  up  before  you  have 
had  time  to  offer  it  for  ownership  ? — Yes,  thftt 
has  really  been  so. 

1740.  Do  you  contemplate  any  large  extensions 
of  your  operations? — ^We  propose  as  we  get 
more  shares  in  our  company  taken  up  to  con- 
tinue to  buy  where  we  can  do  so  advan- 
tageously. 

1741.  Do  you  think  that  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  land  is  increased  by  the  creation  of  small 
holdings? — Yes,  I  do.  I  think  a  man  cuki- 
vating  a  small  holding  will  produce  twice  as 
much  as  a  neighbouring  farmer  who  is  cultivating 
a  large  area.  Out  of  his  land  he  will  produce 
twice  as  much  per  acre,  I  think,  as  a  large 
farmer  is  doing. 

1742.  Does  the  question  of  wages  affect  the 
position  of  the  small  holder  ? — I  think  the  ques- 
tion of  waffes  is  a  very  great  difficulty  now  on 
farms.  When  you  hire  a  man  per  day,  the 
chances  are  that  he  really  gives  you  a  very  short 
day,  and  does  not  work  up  to  his  strength  during 
the  day ;   but  if  that  man  were  working  on  land 


Chairman — continued, 
whieh  belonged  to  him,  he  woold  put  a  great  deal 
lo^re  labour  into  it,  and  do  a  great  deal  more  in 
the  day's  work. 

1743.  We  have  been  endeavouring  to  obtain 
from  some  of  the  witnesses  a  comparative  bakuice 
sheet  as  between  large  holdings  and  small  hold- 
ings. I  gather  from  your  last  answer  as  to 
ws^^es,  that  you  would  think  that  it  would  be 
dimcalt  to  obtain  such  a  balance  sheet,  because 
in  the  case  of  a  larger  farm  the  whole  of  the 
labour  would  be  charged  at  so  much  per  hour, 
while  in  the  case  of  a  small  holding  a  great  deal  of 
the  labour  that  the  small  holder  puts  mto  his  land 
might  be  considered  as  a  labour  of  love  ? — Yes. 


1744.  A  small  holder,  according  to  your  view, 
readily  gives  a  great  deal  more  labour  than  he 
would  think  of  offering  if  he  were  hired  ? — Yes, 
I  quite  agree  with  that. 

1745.  Then,  as  regards  buildings^  is  the  small 
holder  at  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage,  as 
compared  with  a  large  farmer? — I  think,  as 
re^rds  buildings,  the  little  holder  does  every- 
thing very  much  more  cheaply  than  the  large 
holder  does ;  he  is  able  to  put  up  his  own  home»» 
stead  and  house  his  own  cattle^  and  probably  he 
does  a  great  deal  with  his  own  hands,  and  he  will 
do  it  more  cheaply  than  a  landowner  will  In 
my  own  case  I  am  certain  that  the  buildings  I  put 
up,  which  are  practically  little  better,  would 
cost  me  twice  as  much  as  the  buildings  that 
would  be  put  by  a  small  proprietor  on  his  own 
land.  Then  in  the  event  of  the  slightest  repairs 
having  to  be  made,  if,  for  instance,  a  tile  falls  c^, 
or  a  gate  gets  out  of  order,  the  tenant  sends  for 
a  carpenter  at  5  #.  a  day,  whereas  a  mac  on  his 
own  land  would  do  the  repairs  himself  for 
nothing. 

1746.  Do  you  consider  that  the  rural  popula- 
tion migrate  voluntary  to  the  towns? —  Yes,  I 
think  they  do;  I  think  the  migration  is  abso- 
lutely voluntary  ;  and,  so  far  as  1  can  see,  there 
is  nothing  in  our  land  laws  which  makes  the 
people  leave  the  agritultural  districts.  It  is  the 
general  wish  to  better  their  condition  and  their 
interests,  and  get  more  excitement  that  induces 
them  to  go ;  and  the  strongest  and  best  of  our 
agricultural  population,  both  m^i  and  women, 
are  constantly  and  steadily  migrating  from  the 
agricultural  districts  into  t»e  towns. 

1747.  In  your  opinion  the  natural  consequence 
of  ambition  and  desire  for  change  would  lead  to 
a  steady  flow  from  the  country  to  the  towns  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

1748.  At  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances ? — Yes. 

1749.  Unless  that  flow  in  one  direction,  is  not 
the  depopulation  of  the  agricultural  districts  a 
certainty  ?-— Yes. 

1750.  Unless  there  is  a  compensating  influence 
to  determine  the  flow  in  the  opposite  direction, 
we  must  look  to  the  gradual  depopulation  of  the 
agricultural  districts  ? — Yes,  I  tiiink  so. 

1751.  I  gather  you  are  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  offer  facilities  for  determin- 
ing such  a  flow  from  the  towns  te  the  country  ? 
—  X  es>  certainly.    I  should  like^  with  your  per- 
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Chairman — continued. 

miseion,  just  to  quote  a  few  words  which  you 
will  find  in  Mr.  Bryce's  work  on  the  American 
Commonwealth,  where  he  sayn  this  in  regard  to 
America :  For  many  years  past  there  has  been 
an  indraft  of  the  people  from  the  rural  districts 
to  the  cities.  More  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
^,000,000  are  now  it  is  estimated  to  be  found 
in  cities ;  and  the  transfer  of  people  from  a  rural 
to  an  urban  life  goes  on  all  the  taster  because  it 
is  due  iK>t  merely  to  economic  causes  such  as 
operate  all  the  world  over,  and  to  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  wbich  is  strong  in  the  American 
youth,  but  also  to  tke  distaste  which  the  average 
native  Anerican  feels  for  the  isolation  of  farm 
life  and  the  monotony  of  farm  labour."  That  is 
Mr.  Bryee's  description  of  what  takes  place  in 
America,  and  I  believe  precisely  the  same  thing 
is  taking  place  in  England. 

1752.  Supposing  those  internal  causes  are 
allowed  to  operate  without  any  check  at  all,  it 
must  infallibly  be  the  result  that  this  depopu- 
lation which  you  deplore  will  take  place?— Yes; 
I  do  not  think  the  numbers  much  diminish,  but 
they  do  not  increase;  I  think  that  the  best 
young  men  and  women  leave  the  parishes. 

1753.  Is  there  not  another  result  from  these 
same  causes,  namely,  that  the  number  of  small 
holders  tends  considerably  to  diminish  ? — It  is  so 
in  the  country  districts. 

1754.  May  I  ask  you  do  you  think,  on  social 
and  political  grounds,  that  is  a  safe  thing  ? — No, 
I  think  it  is  one  of  those  points  which  requires 
the  attention  of  statesmen.  I  think  it  requires 
to  be  looked  into  and  carefullv  considered  to  see 
whether  some  remedy  cannot  be  found  for  it. 

1755.  You  would  think  then,  I  understand, 
indepejajdently  of  economic  considerations  there 
are  strong  political  reasons  why  some  efforts 
should  be  made  to  multiply  the  owners  of  land  ? 
^I  think  so. 

1756.  Now  can  you  suggest  any  additional 
ficiUties  for  that  purpose  ? — ^The  influence  of  the 
little  company  in  which  I  am  interested,  is  in- 
finiteaimal;  it  has  done  nothing  comparatively 
speaking,  although  we  had  some  leading  men  at 
our  first  meeting,  who  made  speeches  expressing 
how  important  it  was  to  have  some  system  of 
distribution  of  land  among  small  owners;  yet 
nothing  was  done,  and  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  voluntary  effort  can  do  anything  to 
promote  the  subdivision  of  land  among  the 
poorer  classes. 

1757.  Therefore,  if  anything  is  to  be  done  in 
this  direction,  we  must  look  to  legislation  to  effect 
our  object? — If  you  talk  of  legislation,  the  first 
thing  as  it  seems  to  me  that  should  be  done  in 
the  way  of  legislation,  is  to  get  rid  of  all  the 
embarrasments  which  belong  to  the  transfer  of 
land.  I  might  mention,  as  an  example,  that  on 
one  of  the  estates  we  have  purchased,  the  Foxham 
Estate,  we  have  been  nine  months  endeavouring 
to  get  a  title,  and  we  have  not  got  it  yet,  although 
you  might  well  suppose  that  the  Marquess  of 
Landowne  had  his  title  deeds  in  perfect  order, 
which  doubtless  he  has  ;  and  the  curious  thing  is 
Aat  although  we  have  not  yet  purchased  the 
estate  we  have  sold  a  portion  of  it. 

0.69. 
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1758.  You  regard,  as  of  the  first  importance, 
a  measure  for  the  simplification  of  title  and  the 
cheapening  of  transfer  ? — Yes. 

1759.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  go  further; 
have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  make  ? — I 
think  the  matter  is  so  important,  and  I  attach  so 
much  value  to  this  point  for  every  reason  (not 
only  for  the  happiness  which  would  result  from  a 
larger  distribution  of  the  ownership  of  land,  and 
also  for  political  reasons  in  the  highest  sense, 
namely,  of  increasing  the  body  of  men  interested 
in  maintaining  the  rights  of  property),  that  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  an  experiment  made, 
even  if  it  was  attended  with  some  risk. 

1760.  On  social  and  political  grounds  the 
Legislature  has  consented  to  great  experiments 
for  the  creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary  in 
Ireland,  has  it  not? — Yes. 

1761.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  that 
experiment  in  some  form  or  other  should  be 
extended  to  England  and  Scotland? — I  think 
that  the  matter  is  of  such  importance  that  I 
should  be  in  favour  of  a  well-considered  experi- 
ment being  made  which  might  be  tentative  to  a 
certain  extent  at  first,  even  though  there  was 
some  risk  in  it. 

1702.  Dealing  with  it  only  as  a  question  of 
experiment,  would  you  see  any  objection  to  State 
assistance  being  granted  for  the  purpose  in  the 
shape  of  loans? — I  should  see  no  objection  to 
that. 

1763.  Would  you  object  to  authorising  local 
authorities  throughout  the  country  to  borrow 
money  from  the  Gorernment,  and  to  use  it  in  the 
purchase  of  estates  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
small  holdings  ? — I  think  I  heard  you  put  to  Mr. 
Pell  an  analogous  question  to  that,  and  Mr.  Pell 
said  that  he  would  not  like  to  see  the  experiment 
tried  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers. 

1764.  That  was  Mr.  Pell's  opinion;  do  you 
share  that  opinion  ? — I  think  that  if  the  experi- 
ment is  tried  the  cost  ought  not  to  rest  exclu- 
sively either  upon  the  landowner  or  the  land 
occupiers. 

1765.  But  do  you  think  that  the  risk  of  such 
an  experiment  would  be  great,  having  regard  to 
your  own  experience  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  great.  It  would  not  be  popular  to  begin 
with. 

1766.  If  it  were  unpopular  to  begin  with  it 
would  not  be  done,  would  it,  because  these  bodies 
are  popularly  elected  ?— Yes.  But  those  who 
vote  are  not  precisely  those  who  have  to  pay.  I 
will  take  as  an  instance,  if  you  will  permit  me,  a 
case  in  my  own  parishes  where  there  are  600 
ratepayers;  those  ratepayers  scarcely  pay  any 
rates.  They  might  say  that  they  would  try  the 
experiment.  Tl^  experiment  would  be  tried  at 
my  risk  or  at  the  landowner's  risk. 

1767.  The  landowners,  I  assume,  would  cer- 
tainly share  very  largely  in  the  social  and  political 
advantages  of  such  an  experiment;  I  imagine  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  landowner  would 
benefit  greatly  by  the  multiplication  of  small 
ownerships  and  the  security  which  that  would 
give  to  their  property?— In  the  long  run  the 
landowner  would   benefit,    but   immediately  he 

Q  2  might 
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miglit  not ;  he  would  have  some  of  his  land  taken 
away  and  no  great  advantage. 

1768.  Pardon  me  ;  I  do  not  think  you  have  to 
consider  that  as  the  hypothesis  that  is  suggested; 
I  will  put  this  case ;  suppose  in  your  own  county, 
I  will  not  say  the  parish  authority  for  that  might 
be  too  small,  but  the  County  Council  should  have 
power  given  to  it  to  expend  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  limited  by  Parliament  bearing  a  certain 
proportion  to  the  total  rateable  value  of  the  parish 
m  purchasing  land  voluntarily,  not  compulsorily, 
from  the  present  owners  and  in  appropriating  it 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  small  holdings,  in  such 
a  case  it  would  be  an  experiment  and  the  risk  and 
the  possibility  of  loss  would  be  limited  by  Statute 
it  could  only  be  something  exceedingly  small ; 
the  land  would  always  be  there  and  would  be  the 

Property  of  the  community  as  represented  by  the 
Jounty  Council,  the  management  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  responsible  body  like  the  County 
Council.  In  such  a  case  as  that  would  the  ex- 
periment involve  a  risk  which  you  would  fear 
to  undertake  ? — The  larger  the  area  which  is 
subjected  to  the  risk,  the  better  I  should  be 
satistied.  The  whole  of  the  county  rate  being 
subject  to  the  risk  I  think  would  be  a  great 
advantage.  I  think  1  should  even  go  a  step 
further,  and  I  should  make  not  only  the  county 
but  the  borough  rates  as  well  liable.  I  would 
throw  them  together,  because  the  boroughs  would 
derive  also  an  advantage  from  this  national  im- 
provement. 

1769.  According  to  any  proposals  of  the  kind 
the  borough  councils  would  have  the  same  powers 
as  the  county  councils  have,  and  each  in  turn 
might,  if  it  so  pleaded,  purchase  land  for  this 
purpose ;  it  would  be  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part 
of  tne  council,  whether  of  the  county  or  borough, 
but  you  would  not  put  them  together;  they 
would  act  separately,  would  they  not? — For 
this  purpose  I  would  make  the  area  as  large  as  it 
was  in  the  County  Government  Bill  as  originally 
brought  in,  when  it  included  boroughs  and 
counties  together.  I  think  they  would  work 
better  together.  One  object  is  to  have  good 
persons  to  work  the  system ;  men  who  will  take 
trouble  and  will  supervise  it;  joint  committees 
of  town  councillors  and  county  councillors  would 
\irork  well  together,  euch  bringing  special  know- 
ledge to  bear. 

1770.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  such  men 
could  be  found  on  county  councils? — I  think 
from  a  large  area,  among  say  50  councillors,  you 
could  find  a  certain  number  of  men  ^\ho  would 
devote  their  attention  to  it. 

1771.  You  aie  aware  that  town  councils  of 
great  cities  now  manage  gas  and  water,  and  vast 
undertakings  of  that  kind,  and  also  in  many  cases 
large  landed  property  ? — No  doubt  they  do. 

1772.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  ever 
been  any  difficulty  in  finding  persons  capable  of 
honest  and  effect  management  of  large  pro- 
perties ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  has  ever  been 
a  difficulty ;  I  should  think,  probably,  that  there 
would  not  be. 

Mr.  Chaplin. 

1773.  I  am  sorry  i  had  not  the  advantage  of 
hearing  the  beginning  of  your   evidence,  but  I 


Mr.  Chaplin — continued. 

should  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  upon 
some  statements  that  I  have  heard.  I  think  you 
made  the  statement  that  the  produce  upon  small 
holdings,  in  your  opinion,  is  twice  as  great  per 
acre  as  it  is  upon  large  ones  ? — Yes  ;  1  think  I 
said  it  was  even  greater. 

1774.  May  1  ask  what  holdings  you  are  speak- 
ing of,  and  in  what  part  of  England ;  or  does 
that  observation  apply  generally  to  the  whole 
country  ? — I  should  say  that  it  applies  generally; 
I  should  apply  it  generally ;  but  certainly  in  the 
district  I  am  acquainted  with  my  experience  is 
that  a  person  cultivating  a  small  holding  will  get 
more  per  acre  from  his  holding  than  an  average 
farmer  will.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  would 
get  more  than  a  large  capitalist  putting  his  10  /. 
per  acre  on  to  the  land,  but  those  are  rare  and 
far  between. 

1775.  Have  you  had  personal  experience  of 
the  comparative  results  from  large  farms  and 
small  farms,  generally,  throughout  England? — 
Only  my  own  observation. 

1776.  You  have  given  a  good  deal  of  observa- 
tion to  the  relative  produce  of  small  and  large 
holdings  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  have  you  ? 
— Yes,  I  have. 

1777.  And  do  you  find,  taking  England  as  a 
whole,  that  is  the  general  result,  according  to 
your  personal  experience  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

1778.  I  think  you  said  a  much  greater  amoimt 
of  labour  was  bestowed  upon  small  holdings  than 
upon  the  large  ones  ? — Yes. 

1779.  That  makes  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  any 
general  result  as  to  the  relative  profits,  does  it 
not? — Yes,  no  doubt. 

1780.  I  suppose,  for  instance,  if  the  small 
holding  was  trenched  instead  of  being  ploughed, 
it  would  produce  a  great  deal  more? — Spade 
cultivation  I  have  no  doubt,  with  the  attention 
and  care  that  the  spade  is  accompanied  with, 
would  produce  more. 

1781.  But  although  it  would  produce  more, 
would  the  results,  in  your  opinion,  be  equally 
profitable  ? — I  think  it  would  be  more  profitable. 

1782.  In  comparison  to  the  outlay  that  had 
been  bestowed  upon  it? — I  think  practically  you 
get  more  from  the  land,  but  I  understand  you  to 
suggest  that  in  order  to  get  more  produce  you 
would  have  to  spend  more  m  labour  upon  it. 

1783.  The  question  I  put  to  you  was  this;  I 
understood  you  to  say  that,  as  a  rule,  the  greater 
amount  of  produce  produced  upon  the  small 
holding  was  because  there  was  more  labour 
bestowed  upon  it;  what  I  wanted  to  arrive  at 
was  whether  the  result  would  be  profitable  in 
relation  to  the  outlay? — Yes,  1  think  it  would  be 
profitable. 

1784.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  small  holding  was 
cultivated  hj  spade  labour  instead  of  by  plough- 
ing you  still  think  that  in  proportion  to  the 
outlay  the  profits  on  the  small  holding  would  be 

freater  ? — It  is  difficult  to  follow  that  precisely, 
ecause,  taking  a  man  who  may  work  12  hours 
for  you  and  12  hours  for  himself,  I  say  that  in  the 
12  hours  he  works  for  himself  he  wiU  do  a  great 
deal  more  than  in  the  12  hours  he  works  for  you. 

1785.  Because 
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1785.  Because  his  labour  is  better  employed 
when  it  is  for  himself;  you  think  it  would  lead  to 
this  result? — Yes,  I  think  he  will  get  a  better 
result  out  of  it. 

1786.  I  gather  you  would  like  to  see  a  large 
extension  of  small  holdings  throughout  the 
country  ?^ — Yes. 

1787.  Would  you  propose  freehold  or  tenancies  ? 
— I  should  like  to  see  freehold. 

178.8.  Do  you  consider  that  that  can  be  carried 
out  on  any  considerable  scale  so  as  to  be  econo- 
mically successful  ?— I  think  so. 

1789.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  regard  to 
the  creation  of  the  buildings  that  would  be 
necessary  ? — I  think  if  you  go  to  a  builder  the 
cost  of  the  building  you  put  up  is  excessive  com- 
pared to  what  a  man  with  a  little  ingenuity  of 
his  own  could  put  it  up  for  for  himself.  I  think  a 
small  holder  could  put  up  his  buildings  far  more 
cheaply  than  you  or  I,  or  any  other  landowner 
can,  and  I  think  that  those  buildings  are  just  as 
good,  which  cost  50  per  cent,  less,  as  if  a  higher 
price  had  been  paid  for  them. 

1790.  Do  I  understand  that  you  contemplate 
the  conversion  of  large  farms  into  a  number  of 
small  ones,  or  do  you  propose  to  create  small 
holdings  out  of  some  other  land  which  is  not 
occupied  at  ])reflent  ? — The  latter  case  is  what  I 
should  prefer  to  see. 

1791.  In  your  view  what  land  is  there  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole? 
— I  think  throughout  the  country  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  land   which  landowners  would  be  very 

flad  to   sell   if  they   found   persons   willing  to 
uy. 

1792.  Do  you  mean  land  that  is  not  already 
occupied  as  farms? — Yes,  I  should  say  so.  I 
have  no  personal  experience  of  Essex,  but  I  sup- 

i)08e  we  have  all  heard  of  the  very  large  areas  of 
and  in  Essex  which  are  abandoned. 

1793.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  strong  land,  is  it 
not? — Strong  clay  land. 

1794.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  suitable  for 
small  holdings? — I  think  strong  clay  (except 
sandy  land,  which  is  worse)  is  the  last  thing  I 
should  myself  wish  to  touch  if  I  were  a  small 
holder.  I  quite  admit  that,  but  I  presume  that 
land  is  not  all  of  that  character. 

1795.  Can  you  suggest  suitable  land  elsewhere 
than  in  Essex  ? — Yes,  in  my  own  county  I  can 
point  to  laud  which  could  be  had. 

1796.  Then  assuming  that  the  land  of  the 
proper  quality,  which  you  think  desirable,  is 
available,  what  size  of  holdings  on  the  average 
would  you  recommend?—  I  should  say  from  30  to 
50  acres ;  something  of  that  sort. 

1797.  Where  buildings  have  to  be  created, 
what  would  be  the  average  outlay  per  acre  to 
give  buildings  suitable  and  necessary  for  the 
purpose  ? — I  should  think  that  on  a  farm  of  50 
acres,  100  /.  would  do  all  that  was  necessarv. 

1798.  Could  you  do  it  for  that  ? — For  a  house, 
and  the  necessary  buildings  for  cattle,  I  should 
think  150  /.  would  do  everything. 

1799.  How  much  would  the  house  cost? — 
The  house  would  cost  about  80  /. 

0.69. 


Mr.  Chaplin — continued. 

1800.  Would  that  be  as  good  as  most  of  the 
ordinary  labourers'  cottages  in  the  present  day  ? 
—  Much  better. 

1801.  What  is  the  cheapest  site  at  which  a 
cottage  for  a  labourer  caii  be  built  in  these  days?— 
You  probably  would  not  build  a  cottage  under 
150/. 

1802.  Taking  that  figure,  which  is  not  very  far 
off  what  I  should  have  taken,  do  you  think  they 
would  be  built  very  much  cheaper  by  the  small 
freeholder  that  you  propose  to  create  ?— Yes. 

1803.  Do  you  contemplate  that  he  would  do 
the  work  himself  to  a  great  extent? — Yes,  I 
contemplate  that  he  would  work  himself. 

1804.  Supposing  that  the  house  cost  from  80/. 
to  100/,,  what  would  be  the  necessary  outlay 
upon  the  buildings?— From  15/.  to 20/.,  J  should 
say,  he  could  do  it  for,  doing  the  work  him- 
self. 

1805.  You  think  that  would  be  ample  for  all 
the  necessary  buildings  upon  an  occupation  of 
50  acres  ? — I  do. 

1806.  You  do  not  propose  to  have  the  hold- 
ings of  much  less  than  50  acres,  I  understand  ? — 
No ;  I  should  prefer  50  acres,  although  I  know  of 
cases  less  than  that,  and  you  will  be  able  to  ask 
these  questions  of  a  man  who  will  appear  here 
presently,  whose  holding  is  less  than  that 

1807.  What  1  am  wanting  to  arrive  at  is  this : 
that  if  you  made  a  small  holding  half  that  size, 
25  acres  or  even  less  than  25  acres,  then  surely  the 
outlay  upon  buildings  would  become  a  very 
serious  matter ;  would  not  that  militate  against 
the  economical  success  of  the  scheme? — As  I 
was  statipg  earlier  in  my  evidence,  in  my  own  case, 
I  have  let  simply  a  field,  or  two  fields,  to  little 
farmers.  In  one  case  which  I  handed  up  to  the 
Chairman,  I  let  25  acres,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
with  no  building  upon  it  at  all ;  i  charged  the  man 
a  low  rent,  and  I  gave  him  some  planks  and  some 
fir  poles,  and  he  has  put  up  the  whole  thing  him- 
self; and  when  he  goes  away  he  will  carry  the 
whole  thing  off.  He  pays  me  a  very  fair  rent,  a 
better  rent  than  I  got  before. 

1 808.  Then  with  regard  to  what  you  stated  as 
to  the  principles  of  Lord  Ashbourne's  Act  being 
tried  in  England  as  an  experiment,  I  did  not 
quite  gather  whether  jou  desire  to  see  the  experi- 
ment carried  out  by  the  local  authorities  or  not  ? 
— I  said  that  I  think  it  is  of  such  importance  to 
facilitate  the  bringing  into  agricultural  districts 
persons  who  will  purchase  land  and  small  holders, 
that  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  experiment  tried, 
although  I  cannot  pretend  in  the  least  degree 
that  I  have  thought  out  any  plan  at  all,  still  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  a  well-considered  experi- 
ment tried  tentatively.  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  risk  attending  that  experiment  spread  over  a 
large  area  such  as  a  county ;  but  I  should  not 
like  to  see  the  risk  spread  over  the  small  group 
of  parishes  in  which  the  experiment  was  tried  ; 
I  should  not  like  to  see  the  rates  of  that  area 
biurdened  by  such  experiment,  but  if  the  rate  was 
spread  over  the  whole  county,  and  the  boroughs 
included,  I  should  not  hesitate  at  all  as  to  being 
in  favour  of  the  experiment. 

Q  3  1809.  The 
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Mr.  C^^p/tJi— continued. 

1809.  The  Ashbourne  Act  might,  of  course,  be 
carried  out  as  it  is  in  Ireland,  or  through  the 
agency  of  local  authorities  as  is  proposed  in 
England  ;  have  you  considered  which  of  those 
two  cases  you  would  prefer?— I  do  not  know 
what  the  working  of  the  Ashbourne  Act  is,  and  I 
could  not  answer  that  question. 

1810.  In  any  case,  so  far  as  you  are  acquwnted 
with  it,  you  would  have  no  objection  to  seeing  it 
tried  as  an  experiment  in  this  country  ? — That  is 
so. 

Viscount  Curzon. 

1811.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  necessity  for 
legislation  to  facilitate  the  creation  of  femall  hold- 
ings?—I  think  there  is  a  great  necessity  for  the 
simplification  of  title  deeds,  and  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  some  process  of  regietration  which 
would  simplify  the  transfer  of  land. 

1812.  But  I  gather  you  do  not  advocate  any 
measure  dealing  specially  with  giving  facilities 
for  the  creation  of  small  holdings? — No,  except 
in  the  way  that  I  have  explained  to  the  Chair- 
man and  Mr.  Chaplin  ;  that  is  as  far  as  I  should 
go,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  some  experiment 
tried  of  a  cautious  ajvd  tentative  character. 

1813.  Is  there  any  system  in  any  foreign 
country  which  you  think  might  with  advantage 
be  applied  to  this  country? — 1  do  not  kmow  that 
there  is.  I  am  told  that  in  America  the  facilities 
for  the  registration  of  land  are  exceedingly  great. 
The  land  is  registered  there,  and  a  man  can  buy 
small  portions  of  land  as  easily  as  he  can  buy  a 
ship  or  liny  other  species  of  goods. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Lotether. 

1814.  If  you  cheapen  the  transfer  of  land  you 
cheapen  it  for  the  rich  man  as  well  as  for  the 
poor  man,  do  you  not  ? — Yes,  1  think  so. 

1815.  If,  therefore,  there  is  a  great  denmnd 
for  land,  the  rich  man  will  be  able  to  compete 
on  the  saiDC  terms  as  the  poor  man  for  it?— My 
idea  is  that  the  great  cost  is  for  the  little  portions 
of  land;  the  cost  of  conveyance  for  a  little 
portion  of  land  is  so  great  that  it  is  excessive 
m  proportion  to  the  small  piece  that  the  man 
buys. 

1816.  That  is  bo  at  present  for  the  rich  man  as 
well  as  for  the  poor  man,  is  it  not  ?— Yes ;  but  if  a 
rich  man  buys  a  large  estate  the  law  costs  may 
be  high,  but  they  are  spread  over  so  large  an 
area  that  it  docs  not  affect  him  very  muck 

1817.  But  do  you  not  think  that  if  the  transfer 
ol  land  was  cheapened  the  rich  would  buy  just 
as  much  of  land  that  comes  into  the  market  as 
they  do  at  present  ?— If  a  rich  man  wants  land 
he  can  get  it  now  ;  he  is  not  debarred  by  the 
cost  of  transfer  very  much ;  I  think  it  is  the 
poor  man  who  is  debarred  by  the  cost. 

1818.  With  regard  to  the  buildings  which  at 
present  exist  upon  your  Lambome  Estate,  of 
what  character  are  they?— The  buildings  were 
old  homesteads  which  originally  belonged  to  the 
farm.  Those  have  been  converted  in  some  cases, 
and  in  other  cases  the  parties  who  have  bought 
have  put  up  their  own  buildings. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther — continued. 

1819.  Have  they  been  converte>d  by  the 
company  in  some  cases  ? — Yes,  by  the  company. 

1820.  Do  the  tenants  reside  on  their  own 
holdings  ? — In  some  cases  they  do ;  in  some  oases 
they  reside  in  the  adjoining  village,  and  come 
out  and  and  cultivate  the  land,  v;hich  is  only  a 
mile  from  the  village. 

1821.  How  was  this  land  occupied  before  you 
purchased  it? — There  was  a  bankrupt  yeoman 
farmer  upon  it. 

1822.  It  was  one  big  holding? — Yes;  he  was 
one  of  those  yeomen  I  was  describing;  an  u- 
fortunate  yeoman  who  was  ruined. 

1823.  The  buildings  were  put  up  by  tJhe 
tenants  themselves,  I  understand,  in  many  cases? 
— In  some  cases. 

1824.  Do  you  know  at  all  at  what  cost? — One 
of  those  persons  will  ooMftc  before  your  Con- 
mittee  presently,  aod  perhaps  you  would  do 
better  to  ask  him  that  question  ;  he  will  be  able 
to  tell  you. 

1825.  With  regard  to  the  division  of  these 
holdings  on  the  Lamborae  Estate,  were  there 
hedges  already  in  existence? — The  Benkshire 
land  is  without  hedges ;  we  have  no  hedges  there, 
it  is  all  open  down ;  there  is  not  a  hedge  tor  miles : 
originally  no  doubt  it  was  aheep-*walk.  The 
boundaries  between  the  properties  are  marked  by 
stones. 

1826.  Do  they  feed  sheep  there  now?— Yes, 
they  do  feed  sheep. 

1827.  How  do  they  tend  them,  and  keep  them 
off  other  people's  property? — The  shepherds' 
dogs  know  the  boundaries  as  well  as  the  shep- 
herds do ;  and  they  never  let  the  sheep  stray  from 
one  property  to  another. 

1828.  Does  each  of  these  men  have  a  shep- 
herd's dog? — No;  I  was  then  speaking  of  the 
larger  properties.  The  small  holders  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  keep  sheep  on  these  small  holdings. 

1829.  Is  it  entirely  spade  culture  on  small 
holdings  ?— No,  it  is  plough. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

1830.  In  the  case  of  your  own  small  holdings, 
where  you  do  not  provide  cottages,  have  the  people 
great  diflBculty  in  getting  cottages? — Yes.  llie 
rentals  of  cottages  are  very  low  ;  but  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  getting  cottages. 

1831.  I  suppose  they  live  in  the  villages  as  a 
rule  ?— They  live  in  the  villages. 

1832.  How  can  a  man  on  first  entering  upott 
a  holding  such  as  you  describe,  pay  in  advance; 
has  he  a  little  capital  ;  is  that  the  idea?— I  do 
not  say  that  they  do  pay  the  rent  in  advance ;  I 
say  that  it  ought  to  be  payable  in  advance.  In 
my  own  case  although  on  all  my  own  holdings 
the  contract  is  to  pay  in  advance,  yet  I  believe 
my  agent  never  does  call  upon  them  to  pay  in 
advance.  The  position  is  this,  that  if  my  agent 
saw  a  tenant  selling  all  his  produce  and  every- 
thing  off  the  land,  evidently  with  the  intention 
of  bolting,  he  would  come  down  upon  him  and 
make  him  pay  in  advance. 

1833.  You  spoke  of  the  conmarative  profit- 
ableness of  small  and  large  holdings  being  very 
much  to  the  advantage  of  small  holdings  ;  have 
you  found  that  to  be  so  in  your  own  experience? 
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Sir  Charles  Dalrymfie — continued. 
— On  my  own  farm  which  I  cultivate  myself,  and 
into  which  I  put  a  deal  of  capital,  say  10  /.  to 
the  acre,  I  do  not  fiod  it ;  I  have  no  doubt  I  get 
as  much  as  any  man.  But  stepping  off  my  farm 
and  going  to  some  farmers  that  cultiyate  big 
farms  on  little  capital,  and  comparing  the  little 
holder  Jwith  them,  the  little  holder  wiu  get  more 
than  the  farmer ;  in  the  very  vast  number  of 
cases  the  tenants  are  cultivating  more  land  than 
they  have  capital  enough  to  cultivate  pro- 
perly. 

1834.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  shocked  at  my 
asking  what  was  the  actual  use,  apart  from  their 
soeial  and  sociable  qualities,  of  the  yeoman  class 
of  farmer;  what  was  their  particular  value  ?— I 
may  perhaps  remind  you  of  what  M.  Thiers  said 
about  small  holders.  He  said  that  every  acre 
of  land  in  the  hands  of  a  small  holder  furnishes 
a  musket  for  the  protection  of  property.  That 
was  M.  Thiers'  view  of  the  advantages  of 
small  holders,  as  you  get  them  in  France ;  there 
is  no  more  staunch,  loyal,  and  conservative  set 
of  men  than  the  present  farmers  of  France  ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  they  have  saved  the  country  fre- 
quently. 

1835.  But  there  is  no  reason,  is  there,  why 
that  class  should  not  exist  at  the  present  day  if 
they  adopt  means  of  land  cultivation  other  tuan 
growing  corn ;  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
they  were  abolished  by  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  ? — Abolished  by  the  gradual  effect  of  free 
trade.  See  what  we  spend  <mi  imports ;  we  are 
spending  many  millions  a  year,  30  or  40  millions 
sterling,  on  all  sorts  of  food,  all  manner  of  food 
that  we  purchase  from  abroad.  So  big  a  sum 
of  money  might  be  distributed  amongst  our  own 
small  holders,  and  is  a  sufficient  inducement  for 
them  to  set  properly  to  work  and  cultivate  their 
land  infinitely  better  than  they  do  now. 

1836.  Just  let  me  ask  you  a  question  or  two 
about  the  Small  Farm  and  Liabourers'  Land  Com- 
pany. When  you  said  you  sold  two  acres  on 
the  Lamborne  Estate  for  26  /.  an  acre,  having 
given  10  /.  per  acre,  was  any  price  stood  out  for, 
or  was  there  any  bargaining? — No;  we  valued 
the  land,  and  we  put  a  price  upon  it  which  we 
thought  it  was  worth. 


1837.  In  that  case  the  transaction  was  purely 
mercantile  and  not  philanthropic  at  aU?— No  ; 
we  started  with  the  idea  of  making  it  a  com- 
mercial affair. 

1838.  The  deposit  in  that  case  would  be  a 
great  difficulty,  would  it  not,  to  many  men  other- 
wise desirable,  as  occupants? — Yes,  I  think  that 
the  deposit  is  a  difficulty. 

1839.  Surely  if  such  prices  were  got  for  this 
land,  the  compaay  hardly  kept  in  view  the  object 
of  creating  peasant  proprietors ;  it  was  almost  a 
prohibitive  price,  was  it  not? — The  company 
started  with  the  idea  of  making  it  a  success  com- 
mercially ;  and  I  do  not  thi^  they  could  have 
charged  anything  less  than  that. 

1840.  Then  the  object  of  the  company  was 
mereantile  success,  not  the  creation  of  peasant 
pioprietordiip  ? — The  object  was  Ae  creatton  of 
peasant  proprietorship  on  the  very  best  and  most 


Sir  Charles  Dalrymple — continued. 

solid  foundation,    namely,   that  of   commercial 
success. 

1841.  You  said,  as  I  understand,  that  in  the 
case  of  these  tenancies  they  were  yearly  hold- 
ings ? — Yes. 

1842.  They  have  no  leases? — They  have  no 
leases. 

1843.  You  do  not  erect  buildings  ? — We  have 
not  erected  buildings  generally ;  in  one  case  we 
have.  We  have  not  proceeded  absolutely  on  a 
fixed  rule  upon  that  point.  In  some  cases  we  put 
up  a  bit  of  building,  and  in  others  we  left  the 
tenants  to  put  up  their  own  buildings. 

T844.  In  the  case  of  those  tenants  who  put  up 
their  own  buildings,  if  you  parted  with  them  the 
buildings  would  remain  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany, would  they  not  ? — They  would  carry  them 
away  if  they  put  them  up  themselves ;  they  are 
very  slight  affairs,  only  a  few  poles. 

1845.  I  gather  that  you  doubt  the  success  of 
voluntary  efforts  to  extend  small  holdings ;  but 
if  small  holdings  are  so  profitable,  in  your  opinion, 
compared  with  large  ones,  is  there  not  an  in- 
ducement to  owners  to  extend  the  system  of  small 
holdings  voluntarily  ? — They  do,  I  think;  I  know 
I  do  myself.  I  am  extending  it,  but  it  is  a  very 
slow  process, 

1846.  Your  desire  is  to  have  that  object  stimu- 
.  lated^  I  understand  ? — Yes. 

1847.  If  you  find  the  experiment  fail  in  a 
mercantile  point  of  view  in  the  case  of  your  com- 
pany, have  you  considered  the  chance  of  the 
svstem  succeeding  in  the  bands  of  local  au- 
thorities ? — I  do  not  say  it  has  failed  in  our  case, 
but  I  quite  admit  that  we  have  only  paid  3 
per  cent.,  which  is  little  enough.  But  one  must 
remember  what  a  small  affair  it  is,  and,  being  a 
very  small  affair,  all  the  expenses  q£  management 
bear  a  high  proportion  to  the  business  that 
we  do. 

1848.  The  local  authoritv  would  have  to  make 
the  transaction  pay,  would  it  not? — ^Their  ex- 
penses would  be  less  than  the  expenses  of  a 
company  such  as  this  that  I  am  connected 
with. 

1849.  Why  so?— Because  they  would  deal 
with  larger  areas. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

1850.  Can  you  tell  me  the  number  of  people 
who  wei*e  living  on  these  estates  when  you  bought 
them  ? — On  the  Lamborne  Estate  there  was  one 
man,  a  yeoman  farmer. 

1851.  Do  you  know  how  many  people  he  em- 
ployed?—I  should  think  he  employed  two.  I 
daresay  he  employed  a  shepherd,  and  perhaps  he 
had  a  carter,  or  something  of  that  sort ;  it  would 
be  a  very  small  number. 

1852.  How  many  live  on  it  now?-— There  must 
be  a  dozen,  I  should  think. 

1853.  Practically  you  have  increased  on  the 
Lamborne  Estate,  the  people  living  on  the  land, 
from  three  to  a  dozen  or  more  ? — x  es. 

1854.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
Cottenham  Estate  in  the  same  way? — On  the 

Q  4  Cottenham 
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Sir  Walter  Foster — continued. 

Cottenham  Estate  I  believe  there  wa^  only  one 
tenant  before,  and  he  employed  a  few  men,  I 
suppose. 

1855.  Have  you  doubled  the  population  on  the 
Cottenham  Estate  ? — More  than  tnat ;  there  are 
40  tenants  on  that  estate  now. 

1856.  Then  practically  you  have  quadrupled 
the  population  of  that  estate  ? — Yes. 

1857.  On  the  other  estate  of  Foxham,  how 
many  tenants  have  you  ? — Foxhara  is  an  estate 
which  we  have  recently  purchased.  We  have 
only  had  it  half  a  year ;  there  are  20  tenants  on 
it  now. 

1858.  Have  you  altered  the  population  of 
that  estate  ?  —  Yes,  we  have  greatly  added 
to  it. 

1859.  Then  the  general  result  of  your  com- 
pany taking  this  land  has  been,  in  all  these  three 
estates  which  you  have  taken  up,  that  you  have 
coneiderablv  added  to  the  population  living  on 
the  soil  ? —  That  is  so. 

1860.  Do  you  think  that  is  valuable? — I  do, 
indeed. 

1861.  And  you  have  fulfilled  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  creation  of  the  company,  by  increasing 
the  number  of  people  living  on  the  soil  and  living 
by  its  cultivation. 

1862.  In  what  directions  is  that  mainly  bene- 
ficial, both  nationally  and  locally,  in  your  opinion? 
— It  produces  a  great  increase  in  the  produce  of 
food,  and  brings  more  money  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  stimulates  the  business  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  gives  employment  to  a 
very  larger  number  of  persons  than  here- 
tofore. 

1863.  And  practically  it  makes  the  life  in  the 
rural  districts  less  dull  and  less  monotonous  than 
it  was  previously,  I  suppose  ? — It  improves  the 
condition,  certainly. 

1864.  Do  you  not  think  it  also  adds  to  the 
strength  and  healthiness  of  the  race  ? — I  think  it 
does. 

1865.  So  that  one  may  say  the  advantage  of 
the  system  is  that  it  keeps  more  people  on  the 
land,  it  keeps  those  people  under  healthier  and 
better  conditions,  and  it  increases  vastly  the 
amount  of  produce  ? — Quite  so. 

1866.  You  said  that  the  people  had  migrated 
from  rural  districts  in  order  to  better  their  con- 
dition; do  you  mean  by  that  that  they  were 
unable  to  live  ;  that  the  rate  of  wages  and  so  on 
was  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  there  ? — No,  I 
should  not  say  that.  I  should  say  that  the 
best  and  most  active  young  fellows  in  the  pa- 
rishes go  to  towns*  They  get  better  chances  of 
promotion  and  advancement  there,  and  they  go 
there. 

1867.  Your  system  of  creating  these  small 
holdings,  or  any  other  svstem  of  creating  small 
holdings,  would  give  these  men  in  the  rural 
districts  those  opportunities  of  bettering  their 
condition  which  they  now  have  to  seek  in  towns? 
-—Yes,  to  a  great  extent  I  think  it  would. 
It  would  keep  them;  as  farmers  say,  it 
-would  anchor  the  best  men  to  the  land  if  ^ey 
had  an  opportunity  of  getting  holdings  of  their 
own. 


Sir  Walter  Foster — continued. 

1868.  Do  you  think  that  the  produce  on  these 
small  farms,  while  greater  in  quantity,  is  equally 
good  with  that  produced  on  large  farms  as  to 
quality  ? — Quite  as  good. 

1869.  You  think  eggs  and  poultry  could  be 
produced  as  well  on  small  farms  as  on  large 
ones  ?—  Infinitely  better,  I  think. 

1870.  Mr.  Pell  said,  in  his  evidence,  that  an 
egg  grown  on  a  small  holding  would  be  a  fusty 
article ;  Hhere  is  no  necessity  for  that,  is  there  ? 
— I  do  not  think  he  can  have  said  that;  he  must 
surely  have  been  misundei*stood. 

1871.  The  production  of  milk  for  the  benefit 
of  the  population,  and  especially  of  children, 
would  be  greater,  in  all  probability,  on  these 
small  holdings  than  under  the  present  system  of 
large  holdings,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1872.  It  would  be  more  accessible  to  the 
people  ? — Yes. 

1873.  You  would  look  upon  fruit  farming,  I 
suppose,  as  one  of  the  great  sources  of  profit  for 
these  small  holders? — When  the  land  was  suitable 
for  fruit,  but  it  is  not  all  land  that  is  suitable. 
A  man  would  only  grow  fruit  on  very  choice 
land,  and  where  the  exposure  was  favourable. 

1874.  Some  heavy  land,  not  unfavourablv 
situated,  would  do  for  strawberries,  would  it 
not  ? — Yes,  if  he  had  a  market ;  it  would  depend 
entirely  whether  he  had  a  market,  and  also  he 
should  have  an  ample  supply  of  manure,  other- 
wise he  would  not  be  able  to  do  well. 

Sir  Edward  Birkbeck. 

1875.  As  to  paying  rent  in  advance,  is  it  not 
generally  the  custom  not  to  ask  tenants  of  small 
noldings  to  pay  in  advance  ? — In  my  case  it  is 
always  in  the  agreement  for  allotment  holders 
that  they  should  pay  in  advance,  but  it  is  not 
customary  to  ask  for  it.  In  my  opinion  it  is  very 
desirable  that  one  should  have  the  power,  if  ne- 
cessary, to  ask  for  the  rent  in  advance. 

1 876.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  not  the  tenants 
of  small  holdings  pay  up  their  rents  most  regu- 
larly, and  do  not  ask  for  a  remission  of  rent  in 
the  same  way  that  larger  tenants  do?— That  is 
true;  they  pay  more  regularly  and  punctually 
than  larger  tenants. 

1877.  They  do  not  ask  for  remission  of  rent  in 
the  same  way  ? — That  is  my  experience,  and  I 
have  1,360  allotments ;  may  I  ask  whether  you 
were  speaking  of  allotments  specially? 

1878.  No;  I  was  speaking  of  small  holdings? 
— In  small  holdings  my  experience  is  not  so 
lar^e;  I  have  only  some  20  small  holdings, 
perhaps.  But  your  remark,  I  should  say,  is  true 
with  regard  to  them  also. 

1879.  As  regards  tenants  of  small  holdings 
going  into  more  profitable  work  than  large 
larmers,  that  is  especially  so  in  the  vicinity  of 
small  market  towns  and  large  villages,  is  it  not  ? 
— Yes. 

1880.  And  tenants  of  siAall  holdings  are  more 
able  to  go  into  speculative  dealing,  and  also  attend- 
ing auctions  and  buying  up  animals  at  auctions, 
at  an  advanti^e  that  the  larger  tenants  have  not? 
—I  should  think,  generally,  they  have  advantages 
in  m,arketiQg  for  small  produoe  better  than  bigger 
.tenants. 

1881.  I  think  you  told  the  Committee  that  you 
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provide  on  your  estate  rough  material,  such  as 
posts,  poles  and  planks  for  building  sheds? — Yes. 

1882.  When  the  tenant  gives  up  his  holding, 
do  you  ask  him  for  any  compensation? — He 
cames  what  he  puts  up  away  with  him. 

1883.  He  may  take  the  shed  away  ? — Yes. 

1884.  What  sized  holdings  do  you  consider 
have  weathered  the  agricultural  depression  best? 
— I  should  say  that  a  vai'iety  of  sizes  is  the  best ; 
I  would  not  have  them  all  of  one  size  ;  I  should 
have  some  large  farms  and  some  little  farms.  I 
would  not  lay  down  a  rule  that  one  sized  farm 
is  the  best  everywhere,  but  I  should  very  much 
prefer  to  see  farms  of  different  sizes. 

1885.  Hut  have  you  not  found  that  the  tenants 
of  small  holdings  have  weathered  the  agricultural 
depression,  perhaps  more  satisfactorily  than  the 
the  large  ones  ?— Yes ;  1  have. 

1886.  The  tendency  at  the  present  time  is 
towards  sub-division  rather  than  in  the  opposite 
direction,  is  it  not? — Quite  so. 

Sir  George  Campbell, 

1887.  As  regards  the  Small  Farm  and  La- 
bourers Land  Company,  I  think  you  have  not 
mentioned  it,  but  it  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the 
Lamborne  estate  was  presented  by  you  to  the 
company,  and  does  not  appear  in  the  capital 
account  of  the  company  ? — It  was  presented  by 
me. 

1888.  Does  the  4,000  /.  which  you  mentioned 
represent  the  whole  cost  of  llie  estate  ? — Yes  ; 
4,100  /. 

1889.  That  was  a  time,  was  it  not,  when  the 
price  of  land  was  exceptionally  low;  is  land 
equally  available  now  ? — It  was  a  happy  moment, 
no  doubt  ;  land  was  cheap  then,  but  it  is  very 
cheap  still. 

1890.  You  think  it  is  not  materially  dearer 
now  ? — I  think  not. 

1891.  As  regards  both  the  Lamborne  estate 
and  the  Cambridgeshire  estate,  I  understand 
that  you  have  not  found  a  large  demand  for  pur- 
chasing the  propertv,  but  that  there  is  a  demand 
for  tenancies,  and  that  the  whole  of  those  estates 
is  let  in  small  tenancies  ? — Yes. 

1892.  Generally  speaking,  has  the  Lamborne 
estate  and  the  other  estate  been  divided  into 
what  I  may  call  permanent  small  farms,  equipped 
as  small  farms,  or  have  the  lands  been  let  as  ac- 
commodation land  to  persons  in  the  neighbouring 
villages,  and  not  divided  into  regular  farms  ? — 
They  are  not  divided  farms,  in  this  sense,  that 
there  are  no  hedgerows  at  all ;  but  they  are  so  far 
divided  that  one  man  has,  for  instance,  his  own 
20  acres,  and  another  man  has  his  own  25  acres ; 
their  holdings  are  quite  separate. 

1893.  Do  the  tenants  usually  live  upon  their 
holdings  ? — In  some  four  cases  they  do.  In  the 
other  cases  they  live  in  the  village  of  Lamborne 
in  the  case  of  the  Lamborne  estatCj  and  come 
out  to  their  holding ;  it  is  only  a  mile  away  from 
the  village.  The  land  they  cultivate  there  would 
be,  say,  a  mile  away  from  their  homes. 

1894.  In  the  cases  where  they  live  upon  the 
holdings,  do  they  find  the  houses,  or  have  the 
houses  been  built? — In  the  case  of  Lamborne 
there  was  an  old  farmhouse  which  we  divided 
into  two,  and  gave  one  tenant  one-half,  and  the 
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other  tenant  the  other  half,  and  they  have  lived 
there  in  juxta-position  very  comfortably. 

1895.  In  any  other  cases  have  houses  been 
built  upon  the  holdings  ? — There  is  another  man 
who  built  his  own  house,  and  there  is  another 
man  who  is  now  bargaining  with  us  to  build  his 
house. 

1896.  Confining  our  attention  to  the  man  who 
built  his  own  house,  what  bargain  has  he  made 
about  building  the  house  ? — He  is  the  man  who 
is  coming  here  as  a  witness,  and  he  will  no  doubt 
give  you  evidence  as  to  that. 

1897.  I  will  only  ask  you  in  general  terms,  has 
he  made  a  bargain  with  you  to  build  his  house  ? — 
He  bought  the  two  acres  right  out 

1898.  Do  you  mean  that  this  is  the  case  of  the 
man  who  bought  the  land  out-and-out? — Yes,  he 
bought  the  two  acres  absolutely  as  his  own. 

1899.  I  want  to  keep  to  the  case  of  the  men 
who  are  tenants,  and  have  not  bought  the  land 
out-and-out;  have  any  of  those  built  houses? — 
No. 

1900.  Have  you  found  any  houses  for  them? 
— No,  we  only  re-arrange  the  old  farmhouse  for 
them,  and  made  it  into  two  tenements. 

1901.  I  gather  that  you  have  not  yet  tackeled 
that  great  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  building 
of  the  houses  and  the  equipment  of  the  small 
farms,  which  I  presume  must  always  occur  when 
a  large  farm  has  been  divided  into  several  small 
holdings  ? — We  have  divided  what  was  one  big 
farm  into  a  dozen  farms,  and  we  have  ourselves 
put  up  in  some  cases  a  shed,  and  in  other  in- 
stances we  have  allowed  the  tenant  to  put  up  a 
shed, 

1902.  I  understand  that  except  in  the  case  of 
the  two  farms  which  you  spoke  of,  where  you 
divided  the  old  farm  steading  no  houses  have 
been  built  upon  holdings  ? — That  is  so,  because 
the  tenants  live  in  the  adjoining  village,  which 
is  close  at  hand,  and  they  come  out  and  cultivate 
the  land  there  just  as  they  would  do  if  it  were  a 
farm. 

1903.  Is  that  the  case  also  on  the  estate  you 
spoke  of  in  Cambridgeshire? — In  Cambridge- 
shire they  are  on  very  small  holdings. 

1904.  As  regards  Lamborne  are  the  tenants, 
persons  living  by  their  farms  ? — Yes. 

1905.  With  no  other  occupation  ?  —  They 
often  have  some  other  work,  sometimes  they  do 
a  little  carting  ;  one  of  the  tenants  is  a  black- 
smith;  they  are  persons  who  have  another  in- 
dustry to  look  to. 

1906.  Up  to  the  present  time,  putting  aside 
for  the  moment  the  case  of  the  man  who  has 
bought  two  acres  out-and-out,  the  Lamborne 
estate  is  not  divided  into  fully-equipped  farms, 
farms,  is  it? — They  are  wlutt  we  call  fully 
equipped.  They  have  no  house,  but  they  have 
places  where  they  house  the  cattle  and  keep 
manure. 

1907.  The  land  is  principally  held,  I  under- 
stand, by  people  living  in  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lage, who  have  chiefly  some  other  trade  — Yes. 

1908.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  state  of  things 
under  which  this  system  of  small  holdings  is 
likelv  to  be  most  successful,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  villages  and  small  towns  ? 

R  —Yes ; 
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— Yes;  I  think  it  is  more  likely  to  succeed  where 
a  man  has  some  other  means  o(  maintenance  be- 
sides his  holding. 

1909.  As  regards  the  Cambridgeshire  fruit 
farms^  I  suppose  they  are  rather  gardens  than 
farms  ? — Yes,  they  are  about  two  acres  generally. 
The  tenants  are  mostly  labourers. 

1910.  On  what  terms  do  they  hold  as  regards 
the  provision  of  compensation  for  fruit  ti'ees,  in 
case  the  tenants  go  away,  because  I  understand 
they  are  tenants;  are  they  yearly  tenants,  or 
have  they  a  long  lease  ?—  They  are  only  yearly 
tenants. 

1911.  They  now  hold,  of  course,  under  a  com- 
pany who,  though  it  desires  to  put  itself  upon  a 
mercantile  footing,  yet  is  to  some  extent  philan- 
thropic, and  they  have  confidence  in  it ;  but, 
supposing  they  held  under  a  grasping  mercantile 
company,  what  security  have  they  for  the  fruit 
trees,  in  case  they  go  away? — When  you  speak 
of  fruit  trees  this  is  land  very  suitable  for  truit, 
and  I  am  fully  hoping  that  they  will  plant  fruit 
trees  in  the  future ;  but  at  present,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  growing  the  ordinary  produce  of  farm 
allotments. 

1912.  Do  you  think  that  the  tenants,  if  they 
were  under  a  mercantile  company,  would  plant 
fruit  trees,  unless  there  is  some  provision  by 
which  they  should  get  compensation  ? — We  shall 
never  disturb  them,  and  they  know  that  perfectly 
well. 

1913.  I  am  supposing  that  they  hold  under  a 
purely  mircantile  company? — I  should  soy  we 
are  purely  mercantile.  I  do  not  think  any  com- 
pany would  disturb  them.  I  think  the  men 
would  not  scruple  to  plant  trees  on  their  land, 
but  would  be  quite  wilting  to  do  so,  and  would 
not  hesitate,  although  they  do  hold  on  a  yearly 
tenancy. 

1914.  Seeing  the  diflBculty  that  there  is  in 
inducing  people  to  buy  land,  do  not  you  think 
there  is  a  great  necessity  for  some  alteration  of 
the  law  under  which  a  tenant  might  be  made 
more  secure  as  regards  his  improvements? — I 
can  hardly  say. 

1915.  You  say,  I  think,  that  under  your  system 
the  tenant  is  allowed  to  carry  away  the  material 
of  his  buildings;  does  not  the  ordinary  law  of 
England  at  present  enable  a  grasping  landlord  to 
confiscate  improvements  of  that  sort? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

1916.  Is  it  not  the  law  that  all  fixtures  belong 
to  the  landlord  ?— Yes,  but  these  are  not  fixtures. 
If  you  put  up  a  brick  building,  that,  I  pre- 
sume, would  be  a  fixture,  but  I  am  alluding 
to  buildings  put  up  of  a  temporary  character 
made  of  wood  ;  the  sort  of  buildings  that  a  man 
may  carry  away. 

1917.  If  the  small  farm  system  is  to  last,  I 
suppose,  in  a  civilized  country  like  this,  it  would 
be  hardly  possible  to  equip  these  farms  without 
some  fixtures ;  do  you  not  think  therefore  that 
some  alteration  in  the  law  of  fixtures  is  necessary? 
—If  a  man  likes  we  are  quite  ready  to  let  him  buy 
by  deferred  payments. 

1918.  Seemg  the  diflBculty  you  have  found  to 
induce  people  to  buy  does  it  not  seem  to  be 
necessary  to  find  some  means  of  enabling  people 
to  cultivate  as  tenants  with  the  full  conndence 


Sir  George  Campbell — continued. 

that  they  will  not  be  deprived  of  their  improve 
ments? — I  think  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act 
gives  all  that  you  want. 

1919.  Taking  the  case  of  fruit  trees;  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act  does  not  give  com- 
pensation for  fruit  trees,  I  believe.  Then  as 
regards  the  diflSculty  of  getting  people  to  buy,  I 
suppose  that  it  is  the  case  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
purchaser  must  pay  first  rent  in  the  shape  of 
interest,  and  secondly  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  the 
capital,  as  a  rule  in  England,  if  there  is  no 
assistance  from  the  State,  he  must  pay  more  than 
a  tenant  would  pay  ? — Yes,  he  pays  his  deposit, 
and  then  he  pays  so  much  each  year,  a  portion 
being  for  rent,  and  another  portion  being  for  the 
gradual  purchase  of  the  property. 

1920.  Then  looking  to  the  very  great  object 
which  it  is  in  your  opinion  both  socially  and 
economically  to  promote  small  holdings,  do  you 
think  that  the  State  or  the  municipality  would 
be  justified  in  giving  some  extra  assistance 
towards  assisting  people  to  purchase  as  is  done  in 
Ireland  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  the  State 
would  do  it.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  some  well- 
considered  scheme  by  which  it  could  be  done 
though,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  not  thought  out 
the  uetails  of  any  plan. 

1921.  You  expressed  an  opinion  favourable  to 
small  holdings  and  favourable  to  allotments; 
what  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  you  think  inter- 
mediate small  holdings  which  are  larger  than 
allotments,  and  do  not  amount  to  farms,  of  say,  four 
or  six,  or  up  to  10  acres,  can  be  made  profitable 
under  present  conditions  ? — ^I  think  that  is  rather 
small.  I  should  prefer  to  have  a  farm  of  about 
50  acres;  that  would  be  the  better  size.  An 
allotment,  I  take  it,  is  an  acre.  A  man  can  do 
that  very  easily,  in  my  estimation,  and  still  work 
for  a  farmer ;  but  if  he  had  to  deal  with  four 
acres  it  would  be  another  matter  altogether. 

1922.  You  doubt  whether. he  could  do  it  with 
four  acres  ? — I  do  not  think  he  could  also  work 
for  a  farmer  as  well  as  cultivating  four  acres  of 
his  own.  A  man  can  do  an  acre,  as  I  know,  be- 
cause a  man  has  worked  for  me  on  my  property 
for  20  years.  He  is  one  of  the  best  men  I  nave> 
and  he  cultivates  an  acre  of  land. 

1923.  What  does  he  cultivate  on  that  acre? — 
He  grows  barley  and  some  wheat  and  vege- 
tables, and  makes  some  10/.  or  12/.  a  year 
off  that  acre  clear.  He  works  for  me  besides, 
and  walks  a  mile  every  day  to  get  to  his  work. 

1924.  Do  you  think  a  tradesmen  in  a  village 
could  with  advantage  cultivate  even  an  acre  in 
that  way  ? — Yes,  with  immense  advantage. 

1925.  I  understand  you  have  no  recent  know- 
ledge of  your  native  county  of  Fife ;  but  I  may 
ask  generally,  from  your  interest  in  the  country, 
comparing  your  own  experience  of  England  widi 
what  you  have  known  of  Scotland,  has  it  struck 
you  that  there  is  any  material  difference  between 
the  two  countries  as  regards  the  facilities  for 
small  holdings  ? — ^There  is  a  material  difierence, 
I  think,  in  the  characters  of  the  men«  I  think  a 
Scotchman  will  often  succeed  where  an  English- 
man will  not^  The  Scotchman  is  often  more  in- 
dustrious and  a  harder  working  man. 

1926.  »Ave 
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Mv.  Llewellyn. 

1926.  Have  you  anj  experience  of  small  hold- 
ings in  grass  land? — No,  I  have  not,  specially. 

1927.  Are  none  of  your  tenancies  grass  land? 
— Some  of  my  small  tenants  have  half  grass; 
they  always  like  to  have  half,  or  even  a  little 
more  graces. 

1928.  On  those  estates  you  speak  of,  at  Lam- 
borne  and  in  Cambridge,  nave  you  any  tenants 
of  grass  land? — Yes,  they  have  a  portion  of 
grass. 

1029.  How  do  they  work  it?— They  run  a 
cow  and  a  calf  or  two,  or  three  calves  upon  it ; 
and  they  cut  a  little  hay.  Calf-rearing  is  one  of 
the  mofit  profitable  bits  of  farming  that  you  can 
undertake. 

1930.  Upon  what  sized  piece  of  land? — Upon 
a  farm  of  25  acres  you  can  do  a  good  business  in 
rearing  calves.  You  know  what  the  price  of 
calves  is  this  year ;  you  could  not  buy  a  calf  now 
under  3  /. ;  at  any  rate,  they  are  dear. 

1931.  They  fat  them  I  understand  ?— Yes, 
they  fat  and  rear  them.  A  cow  can  rear  two  or 
three  calves  if  you  help  it  along  with  a  little  of 
those  patent  meals  and  various  sorts  of  food ;  a 
Kttle  farmer  can  do  that,  while  a  big  farmer 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to  do  it. 

1932.  How  do  you  deal  with  the  case  where 
jou  get  hold  of  a  tenant  whom  your  ageotsees  is 
not  doing  justice  to  the  land  ? — He  encourages 
him  to  do  better. 

1933.  Perhaps  you  have  not  hit  upon  a  man 
who  has  not  been  able  to  work  his  farm  well 
from  any  misfortune  or  otherwise;  how  would 
yoU  deal  with  a  case  of  that  sort  in  your  com- 
pany ? — We  should  deal  with  him  the  same  as  a 
private  individual  would. 

1934.  You  would  ^et  rid  of  him  ? — We  would 
get  rid  of  him  if  he  did  not  pay. 

1935.  If  he  had  done  damage  to  your  farm, 
you  would  have  to  let  it  at  a  less  price  ? — Yes, 
we  should  run  that  risk. 

1936.  Or  if  he  bolted,  the  loss  would  fall  on 
the  shareholders  of  the  company  ? — Yes. 

1937.  I  wish  to  ask  you  one  question  with 
regard  to  the  houses  upon  these  small  holdings; 
I  think  you  say,  though  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  on  your  own  estate  or  on  the  company's 
estate,  you  have  still  some  land  not  taken  up ;  is 
that  so  ? — I  think  we  have  got  it  all  taken  up  or 
nearly  all. 

1938.  Do  any  of  the  holdings  remain  vacant  on 
account  of  not  having  houses  ? — No.  They  want 
houses. 

1939.  In  fact,  they  must  have  houses  where 
the  holdings  are  at  a  distance  from  the  village  ? 
— Yes  ;  but  in  this  case  they  are  not ;  they  are 
all  near  the  village. 

1940.  You  said,  I  think,  that  a  small  farmer 
will  ^et  twice  as  much  produce  out  of  the  land 
as  a  large  farmer  ? — Yes. 

1941.  In  what  way  does  he  do  that? — By 
having  a  greater  multiplicity  of  sources  of  profit. 
He  would  do  a  little  dairying,  and  a  little 
poultry  business,  and  a  little  calf- rearing ;  he 
wouldhave  half-a-dozen  sources  of  profit  of  that 
90xt  which  he  would  make  a  living  out  of,  which 
a  big  farmer  would  not.  The  big  farmer  would, 
perhaps,  go  for  grain  or  wheat  culture. 
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1942.  You  said,  I  think,  that  a  small  holder 
puts  more  into  the  laud  in  the  shape  of  labour  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  he  works  harder  ? — Yes. 

1943.  The  man  whom  you  hire  at  3  *.  a  day 
would  work  twice  as  hard  you  think  if  he  was 
working  at  home  ?  —He  would  work  a  great  deal 
harder  certainly. 

1944.  You  also  said,  I  think,  that  the  large 
farmer  very  often  fails  to  make  the  full  amount, 
on  account  of  not  having  put  the  proper  amount 
of  capital  into  the  land  ? — Yes. 

1945.  Supposing  that  a  large  farmer  had 
capital  to  put  into  the  land,  10  /.  an  acre,  it  may 
be,  is  there  any  reason  why  he  should  not  get  as 
much  off  that  land  as  a  small  farmer?— -Biff 
farmers  neglect  dairying,  and  calf-rearing  and 
poultry;  they  would  not  bother  about  it.  They 
neglect  that,  and  the  result  is  that  we  go  abroad 
for  our  eggs  and  half-a-dozen  things  which  we 
might  get  at  home.  Big  farmers  often  neglect 
those  small  things  very  much. 

1946.  Surely  there  are  instances  where,  I  am 
speaking  of  the  dairy  country,  a  man  does  not 
neglect  dairying,  and  where  the  man  makes  the 
most  that  he  can  of  the  poultry? — Notoriously 
in  the  dairy  country  they  do  neglect  calves  alto- 
gether ;  they  will  not  be  bothered  with  the  calves. 
As  soon  as  the  cow  calves  they  get  rid  of  the  calf 
directly.  Such  a  man  will  not  keep  a  calf  ;  it  is 
not  worth  his  while ;  he  sells  it. 

1947.  He  sells  it,  as  a  rule,  does  he  not,  to 
butchers? — He  sells  it  to  anybody  who  will 
buy  it. 

1948.  Do  you  say  that  in  the  dairy  country 
you  would  not  find  a  great  deal  of  calf-rearing  ; 
are  vou  not  aware  that  at  the  present  time  a  most 
prontable  part  of  a  dairy  farm  is  the  rearing  of 
calves? — I  have  no  experience  of  little  dairy 
farms. 

1949.  I  mean,  for  instance,  a  hundred-cow 
farm? — My  experience  is  that  dairies  do  not 
trouble  about  rearing  calves ;  they  sell  them. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart 

1950.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that 
your  company  have  paid  a  dividend  of  3  per 
cent.  ? — I  es ;  on  the  average  of  all  the  years  we 
have  paid  3  per  cent 

1951.  Have  you  Any  idea  what  the  gross  profit 
of  the  farming  would  be  to  enable  you  to  pay 
such  a  dividend  as  that;  I  observe  in  these 
accounts  there  is  a  very  heavy  sum  charged  for 
salaries,  advertisements,  and  printing,  which 
bears  a  very  large  proportion  to  the  work  of  the 
company  ? — Yes. 

1952.  If  there  were  no  such  charges  as  that 
there  would  be  a  very  considerable  dividend, 
would  there  not  ? — Yes,  a  fair  dividend. 

1953.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  you  only 
look  to  5  per  cent,  upon  the  cost  of  the  land  as 
the  maximum  rental  from  your  tenants  ? — No ; 
we  do  not  limit  our  profits.  Our  profits  might 
be  anything,  if  we  could  make  them. 

1954.  I  have  here  the  account  for  1888,  which 
appears  to  show  a  loss  of  86  /. ;  is  that  so  ? — We 
paid  5  per  cent,  the  first  year,  and  then  we  paid 
4  per  cent.  I  think,  and  eventually,  taking  the 
years  one  with  anotfier,  our  dividend  has  been  at 
the  rate  of  3  per  cent. 

R  2  1955.  I  do 
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Mr.  Halley  Stewart — continued. 

1955.  [  do  not  know  whether  I  am  right,  but 
it  seems  to  me,  from  looking  at  this  account,  that 
there  is  no  prospect  of  a  net  income  for  the  com  - 
pany  ;  is  there,  in  your  opinion,  any  prospect  of 
the  company  paying  a  dividend,  seeing  that  it 
has  to  pay  all  these  charges  for  salaries  and  so 
on  ? — The  company  is  a  small  company,  and  the 
charges  are  large.  We  have  an  office  and  we 
have  an  excellent  secretary  ;  and  all  these  charges 
are  undoubtedly  very  considerable  in  proportion 
to  the  very  small  business  we  do. 

1956.  If  these  same  estates  were  managed  by  a 
local  authority  and  there  was  no  charge  for  sala- 
ries and  advertising  and  printing,  there  would  be 
an  adequate  return,  would  there  not,  for  the 
capital  exi)ended? — I  quite  believe  there  would  ; 
and  I  believe  in  the  case  of  this  company,  when 
we  get  a  little  more  capital,  we  shall  go  back  to 
the  payment  of  better  dividends. 

1957.  That  is  to  say,  when  you  can  spread  the 
charges  for  your  salaries  and  advertisements  and 
printing  over  a  larger  area? — Yes. 

1958.  Judging  from  your  past  experience  there 
is  no  reason,  is  there,  why  a  county  authority, 
which  will  not  be  saddled  with  these  heavy 
charges,  should  not  be  able  to  let  land  at  a  profit? 
— I  think  they  would  make  their  4  per  cent.  Pro- 
bably they  might  boiTow  at  between  3  and  4  per 
cent. ;  and  I  should  think  they  might  make  a 
profit  of  between  4  and  5  per  cent. 

1959.  From  what  you  know  of  the  demand  for 
small  holdings  in  the  country,  you  think,  as  I 
understand,  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  tenants  who  would jpajr  between  4  and  5 
per  cent,  upon  the  outlay?— I  think  they  would  get 
oetween  4  and  5  per  cent,  upon  it.  The  secretary 
reminds  me  that  1  should  have  added  that  we 
have  now  a  third  estate  which  increases  our  tuin- 
over,  but  does  not  increase  the  expenditure  in 
connection  with  the  secretarial  and  office  work. 

Mr.  Jesse  Callings. 

1960.  You  have  already  answered  nearly  all 
the  questions  which  I  wanted  to  put  to  you,  but 
there  are  one  or  two  which  I  should  like  to  put. 
Have  either  the  estates  you  mentioned  at  Lam- 
bourne,  at  Cottenham,  or  at  Foxham,  got  any  spe- 
cial advantages  from  being  near  to  a  large  town 
or  near  to  a  railway  ?— In  the  case  of  Lamborne 
it  is  quite  the  reverse  ;  it  is  about  the  most 
abandoned  place  you  could  possibly  suppose  ; 
there  is  no  railway  within  eight  miles  certainly, 
and  there  is  hardlv  any  market. 

1961.  So  that  the  success  in  these  cases,  and  in 
that  of  Lamborne  especially,  is  not  caused  by 
facilities  in  the  way  of  proximity  to  n  market  and 
to  a  railway  ? — Certainly  not. 

1962.  You  have  said  a  good  deal  about  build- 
ing ;  may  we  take  it  generally  that  whether  in 
letting  or  selling  the  company  do  not  consider  the 
provision  of  the  building  a  difficulty? — They  do 
not ;  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  difficulty. 

1963.  From  your  experience,  do  you  think  that 
having  regard  to  the  resources  of  the  small  holder 
he  is  able  to  provide  himself,  if  necessary,  with 
the  requisite  buildings  in  as  good  a  manner,  or  a 
better  manner  than  the  conapany  or  any  land- 
owner could  do  it  for  him  ? — X  es. 

1964.  And    in    the   case    of   small    holdings 


Mr.  Jesse  Colling s — continued, 
generally,  if  they  are  near  a  village,  a  dwelling- 
hou^e  would  be  rendered   unnecessary   by  the 
proximity    of  the    village  ?  —  Yes  ;    I   think  it 
would. 

1965.  When  you  spoke  about  the  labourer 
leaving  the  land,  I  do  not  understand  you  to 
mean  that  he  leaves  the  land  from  a  dislike  to 
farming? — No ;  he  does  not  dislike  it. 

1966.  Instead  of  going  into  quarries  and 
mines,  or  to  various  centres  of  industries,  do  you 
think  that  if  he  could  do  as  well  on  the  land,  or 
had  an  open  career  on  the  land,  he  would  be 
more  likely  to  remain  on  the  land  ? — He  would 
stop  I  think. 

1967.  In  the  case  of  the  local  authorities  un- 
dertaking the  creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary 
there  would,  of  course,  be  no  expense  of  manage- 
ment ;  all  the  holdings  would  be  sold,  and  conse- 
quently they  would  be  able  to  do  it  much 
cheaper  than  your  company? — I  presume  that 
they  would  be  able  to  do  it  cheaper. 

1968.  You  spoke  of  the  yeoman  class  as  being 
a  very  valuable  class ;  but  1  think  you  said  that 
they  were  ruined  by  the  low  prices  consequent 
on  free  trade  ? — Yes. 

1969.  But  seeing  that  the  average  price  of 
wheat  from  1855  to  1881  (which  is  the  free  trade 
period)  was  51  #.  a  quarter,  is  low  prices  a  suffi- 
cient reason  why  these  smaU  yeomen  should 
have  been  ruined  ?— There  is  a  considerable  dif- 
ference between  what  it  is  now,  say  30  s.  and 
50  s» ;  that  is  enough  to  ruin  a  man. 

1970.  Taking  it  for  the  free -trade  period,  the 
price  was  51  ^.  What  I  am  seeking  to  know  is 
whether  there  were  not  causes  other  than  the 
low  prices  of  produce,  such  as  expensive  habits 
for  example,  which  led  to  the  ruin  of  this  class? 
— I  thint  that  the  yeoman  lived  expensively, 
and  there  was  no  room  for  a  margin,  and  so  when 
the  price  of  corn  fell  he  could  not  stand. 

1971.  That  difficulty  would  not  exist,  would 
it,  in  the  case  of  the  creation  of  the  new  yeomen 
class  who  would  not  have  been  accustomed  to 
such  expensive  habits,  but  would  have  econo- 
mical ideas  and  habits  of  living? — I  do  not 
think  it  would ;  the  new  yeoman  who  is  created, 
if  he  ever  is,  would  be  a  very  diiFerent  man  from 
the  old  yeoman. 

1972.  You  admitted  the  advantages  to  a  man 
of  being  a  freeholder,  and  you  said  vou  thought 
that  he  would  pirefer  to  have  the  freehold,  but 
that  he  did  not  like  to  spend  his  capital  in  the 
purchase,  or  the  part  purchase,  of  the  farm,  but 
would  prefer  rather  to  spend  it  in  stocking  his 
farm,  as  I  understand  ; — xes. 

1973.  Supposing  that  there  was  a  scheme,  the 
principle  of  which  would  be  that  he  should  not 
be  required  to  pay  the  purchase-money,  or  that 
he  should  only  pay  a  portion  of  the  purchase- 
money,  the  rest  remaining  subject  to  a  small 
yearly  charge,  say  of  4  per  cent,  the  man  being 
absolute  owner,  with  power  to  devise  or  power 
to  sell  his  holding,  subject  only  to  the  yearly 
payment  of  this  perpetual  (juit-rent,  which 
never  could  be  raised  upon  Imn  ;  would  that 
scheme  get  over  the  difficulty  ? — You  mean,  as  I 
understand,  that  he  should  be  subject  to  a  tax 
upon  his  land,  which  he  would  have  always  to 
pay  ;  I  am  afraid  that  a  man  would  not  like  that 
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Mr.  Je$$e  Collings — continued. 

bargain.  He  would  like  to  feel  that  some  day 
the  land  would  be  absolutely  his  to  do  what  he 
liked  with. 

1974.  I  am  supposing  that  the  land  is  his  to 
devise  or  to  sell ;  that  he  is  practically  a  freeholder, 
subject  to  this  yearly  rate  upon  him,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  a  tithe,  for  instance  ? — If  he  could  sell 
the  land,  or  do  as  he  chose  with  it,  it  would,  as  I 
understand,  be  more  like  a  mortgage  upon  the 
land.  I  should  think  that  might  impede  him  if 
he  wanted  to  sell  it  or  to  part  with  it. 

1975.  He  would  sell  always  subject  1o  that 
charge.  Would  not  that  get  over  the  difficulty 
of  requiring  him  to  pay  down  money  for  the 
purchase ;  he  would  bo  absolute  owner  for  all 
purposes,  but  would  not  be  required  to  pay  down 
the  purchase-money? — Do  I  understand  in  that 
case  he  would  have  to  pay  down  nothing? 

1976.  I  am  leaving  that  open.  I  am  supposing 
there  should  be  no  risk  to  the  local  authority  in 
any  way ;  that  is  part  of  the  assumption  ? — I  could 
hardly  say  whether  that  would  get  over  the 
difficulty. 

Mr.  Seah'Hayne. 

1977.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were 
rather  disappointed  in  your  small  farm  estate  at 


Mr.  SeaU'Hayne — continued. 

there  being  so  few  purchasers  coming  forward  • 
— Yes. 

1978.  Would  you  not  attribute  that  to  the 
difficulty  of  a  small  purchaser  obtaining  a  loan 
upon  his  land  on  mortgage,  in  order  to  pay  up 
whatever  may  be  required  of  the  purchase- 
money? — I  hardly  know  what  the  reason  is.  I 
think  that  the  chief  reason  is  that  he  has  a  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  money  to  put  down. 

1979.  Supposing  that  there  was  a  registratioa 
of  title,  and  title  was  simplified,  and  it  was  easy 
to  obtain  advances  upon  land ;  do  not  you  think 
that  then  the  difliculty  of  purchasing  would  be 
done  away  with? — If  you  mean  so  that  he  could 
at  once  mortgage  the  land  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  be  so  or  not. 

1980.  Supposing  that  land  was  transferred  in 
the  cheap  way,  as  is  done  in  America  and  other 
foreign  countries,  would  not  the  diflSculty  be 
met  ?  —You  suggest,  as  I  understand,  that  he 
could  mortgage  his  land  in  order  to  pay  the 
deposit.  I  do  not  think  he  would  buy  the  land 
in  that  way. 

1981.  If  you  could  facilitate  the  operation  of 
his  finding  the  money,  would  you  not  have  more 
purchasers  ? — Perhaps  so,  if  a  man  could  borrow 
the  money  on  very  easy  terms. 


Mr.  James  Warrack,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Cliairmcuu 

1982.  You  are,  I  think,  a  small  farmer  on  the 
Lamborne  Estate  ? — Yes. 

1983  When  did  you  purchase  land?  —  In 
1885  ;   I  think  it  was  nearly  four  years  ago. 

1984.  How  much  did  you  purchase? — Seven- 
teen acres  first. 

1985.  That  was  arable  land?— Part  of  it  was 
arable  and  part  of  it  was  grass. 

1 986.  What  price  did  you  pay  for  the  arable 
land  ? — £.  21.  10  *.  an  acre. 

1987.  That  is  362/.  10*.  for  the  17  acres?— 
Yes. 

1988.  What  deposit  .did  you  pay  upon  that 
sum?— £.73.  2*. 

1989.  That  leaves  a  balance  of  about  290  /.  ?— 
Yes. 

1990.  What  payments  have  you  to  make  for 
that  sum? — £.8.  15*.  half-yearly. 

1991.  That  is  17  I.  10  s.  a-year ?— Yes. 

1992.  For  how  long  do  you  make  those  pay- 
ments?—For  27  years. 

1993.  You  will  then  become  the  absolute  owner 
of  the  land  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

1994.  I  think  in  June  1886  you  purchased 
some  grass  land  ? — Yes,  two  acres. 

1995.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  the  grass 
land  ?—£.  26.  10  s.  an  acre. 

1996.  That  is  53  /.  for  the  whole?— Yes. 

1997.  Did  you  pay  that  all  down  at  once  ? — 
Yes. 

1998.  How  much  did  it  cost  you  for  legal 
expenses?— Twenty  shillings  or  21«.,  I  forget 
wluch. 

1999.  Have  you  built  a  house  upon  the  land? 
— Yes. 
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2000.  How  manv  rooms  has  it?— There  are 
four  rooms,  a  back  kitchen,  and  a  dairy. 

2001.  How  much  did  it  cost  you? — About 
85  /.,  as  near  as  I  can  say. 

2002.  Had  you  previously  built  any  other 
buildings? — Yes,  I  ouilt  a  cow-shed  and  a  barn. 

2003.  What-  did  you  build  your  house  of? — 
Concrete. 

2004.  How  much  did  the  barn,  stable,  and  cow- 
shed cost  ? — The  building  altogether  cost  me,  as 
near  as  I  can  say,  about  22  /. 

2005.  What  materials  were  they  built  of? — 
Of  timber,  and  thatched. 

2006.  You  lived  in  the  barn,  I  think,  before 
your  house  was  finished,  did  you  not  ? — For  a 
few  months. 

2007.  You  have  also  got  a  pig-stye  and  a 
poultry  shed,  have  you  not? — Yes. 

2008.  Is  that  all  included  in  the  22  /.  for  the 
outbuildings  ? — Yes. 

2009.  You  did  not  employ  a  builder,  I  suppose? 
— Not  for  the  farm  buildings,  but  I  had  a  builder 
for  the  house. 

2010.  You  were  your  own  architect,  I  sup- 
pose ? — Yes. 

201 1 .  And  the  farm  buildings  you  put  up  your- 
self?—Yes. 

2012.  Have  you  fenced  your  land? — Part  of 
it;  two  fields,  one  of  four  and  the  other  of  two 
acres ;  six  acres  altogether. 

2013.  How  much  did  that  cost  you?— About 
5  /.,  as  near  as  I  can  say. 

2014.  What  stock  do  you  keep  ?— I  have  three 
cows  at  present. 

R  3  2015.  Have 
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Chairman — continued. 

2015.  Have  yuu  any  horses? — I  have  one 
horse. 

2016.  Have  you  any  pigs? — 1  have  five  pigs. 

2017.  And  I  suppose  you  have  a  lot  of  poultry  ? 
—Yes. 

2018.  Have  you  any  sheep? — No. 

2019.  What  does  the  land  grow?— It  grows 
all  ordinary  crops  except  wheat ;  I  never  tried 
wheat ;  but  they  grow  wheat  in  the  neighbour- 
hood round. 

2020.  You  do  not  grow  wheat,  you  say  ? — No. 

2021.  Do  you  grow  barley  ? — Yes. 

2022.  Do  you  grow  oats  ? — Yes, 

2023.  Turnips?— Yes. 

2024.  PoUtoes?— Yes. 

2025.  Garden  vegetables?— Yes. 

2026.  And  any  hay — Yes,  meadow  hay  and 
clover  hay  too. 

2027.  Can  you  tell  us  what  you  sold  off  the 
farm  last  year;  how  much  barley  did  you  sell? 
— About  15/.  worth. 

2028.  How  much  oats  did  you  sell?— Three 
pounds  fifteen  shillings.  Of  course  I  grow  more, 
out  I  consumed  a  great  part  of  it. 

2029.  I  suppose  you  consume  both  barley  and 
oats  on  your  own  holding  ? — Yes. 

2030.  But,  in  addition  to  what  you  consumed, 
you  sold  15  /.  worth  of  barley  and  3  /.  15  s.  worth 
of  oats  ? — Yes. 

2031.  Did  you  sell  any  stock?— I  sold  three 
calves. 

2032.  What  did  they  bring  in  ?— Almost  9  /. 

2033.  Did  the  cows  produce  anything  more  ? 
— Yes,  butter  and  calves,  together,  made  up 
about  27  /.  for  the  three  cows  lor  the  12  months. 

2034.  Did  you  sell  any  milk  ?— Milk  is  not 
included  in  that  amount. 

2035.  The  calves  and  butter  produced  27  /., 
I  understand? — Yes,  in  12  months. 

2036.  Do  vou  sell  any  pigs  for  bacon? —Yes, 
the  pics  realised  about  7  /.  10  s. 

2037.  What  did  the  poultry  and  eggs  sell  for  ^ 
—About  5  /. 

2038.  Then  there  is  sundries,  skim-milk  and 
vegetables  ? — Skim-milk  we  sold  at  the  door,  and 
we  sold  some  potatoes  and  some  vegetables. 

2039.  How  much  did  you  sell  of  them? — 
About  1  /.  15  #.  worth. 

2040.  Do  you  keep  all  the  land  in  your  own 
occupation? — I  have  let  18  poles. 

2041.  What  did  you  get  for  that?— £.  2  10*. 

2042.  All  those  receipts  together  came,  I 
think,  to  over  60  /.  ? — Yes. 

2043.  That  is  what  you  have  got  off  the  land, 
besides  what  you    have   consumed   yourself? — 

2044.  You  pay  to  the  company  17/.  10*.; 
what  do  you  pay  for  rates  and  taxes  ? — A  little 
over  2  /. ;  I  thmk  it  is  2  /.  2  s.  or  2  /.  3  s. 

2045.  And  the  land-tax  is  10*.  ?— Yes. 

2046.  That  would  make  about  20  /.  for  rent 
and  taxes  ;  that  leaves  you  about  40  /.  net  ? — 
Yes. 

2047.  Is  that  about  what  you  get? — Yes. 

2048.  Can  you  live  on  it  ? — Yes. 

2049.  What  family  have  you? — A  wife  arid 
two  children. 

2050.  Can  you  live  comfortably,  and  pay  your 


Chairman — continued, 
way  ? — Well,  I  have  done  it,  and  I  stand  as  good 
as  when  I  commenced,  at  any  rate,  and  I  think 
a  little  better. 

2051.  You  have  decided  to  buy  your  land; 
why  do  you  not  rent  it  ?— I  preferred  to  buy  it ; 
I  cannot  tell  yon  the  reason  exactly,  but  1 
thought  that  I  would  rather  to  have  it  to  do 
what  I  liked  with  it* 

2052.  You  warned  to  be  a  landowner?— Yes. 

2053.  Do  you  think  you  can  do  better  with 
it  if  you  buy  it  than  you  could  if  you  rented  the 
same  land  ?— I  have  not  had  much  exnerience  of 
it.  But  at  one  time  1  was  rather  haraly  used  in 
my  youth  at  a  farm  where  I  was  born  and 
brought  up;  I  spent  the  best  part  of  my  life 
working  for  a  landlord  and  improving  a  little 
farm,  and  when  the  lease  ran  out  I  was  told  that 
I  was  to  give  considerably  more  rent,  more  than 
I  thought  it  was  worth,  and  if  I  did  not  I  was 
told  I  must  go:  I  never  forgot  that,  and  I 
thought  that  if  I  could  afford  to  have  a  little  bit 
of  land  of  my  own  I  would  like  it  better. 

2054.  You  thought  you  would  like  to  make 
your  improvements  for  yourself  in  the  future  ? — 
i  ee,  that  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Mr.  Chaplin. 

2055  You  said  that  the  house  you  built  had 
four  rooms ;  what  were  the  rooms  ? — Two  down- 
stairs, two  upstairs,  and  a  small  kitchen  at  the 
back  and  a  dairy. 

2056.  Two  bedrooms  ?— Yes. 

2057.  You  have  a  wife  and  two  children,  and 
that  is  all,  as  I  understand  ?  — Yes. 

2058.  Do  you  cultivate  the  whole  of  the  land 
yourself? — Yes. 

2059.  Your  house,  I  understand,  cost  85  /.  you 
say  ?— Yes. 

2060.  Just  tell  me  again  about  the  buildings ; 
you  have  a  cow-house  ?— Yes,  a  place  to  hold 
three  cows,  and  it  will  hold  two  horses. 

2061.  Have  you  a  stable  besides? — They  are 
divided  ;  it  is  all  under  one  roof  with  a  division 
between. 

2062k  You  say  that  there  is  room  for  three 
cows  and  two  horses  ? — Yes,  it  would  hold  two 
horses,  but  I  have  only  got  one  at  present. 

2063.  Would  it  hold  three  cows  and  two  horses 
at  the  same  time  ? — Yes. 

2064.  And  you  have  a  barn  ? — Yes;  it  is  not 
a  large  one,  but  it  is  large  enough  tor  the  posi- 
tion. 

2065.  And  you  have  a  pig-stye  ? — Yes. 

2066.  Ajid  a  poultry  shed  ?— Yes. 

2067.  And  those  all  cost  you  say  22  /.  ? — Yes. 

2068.  Did  you  build  them  yourself  ?— Yea. 

2069.  What  material  are  they  built  of?— 
Timber. 

2070.  Then,  I  think,  you  said  you  sold  15  L 
worth  of  barley  and  3/.  15  s,  worth  of  oats? — Yes. 

2071.  Did  1  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
sold  three  cows  ? — Three  ealves. 

20/2.  You  received  in  money,  as  the  proceeds 
of  your  holding  for  the  year,  60  /  ? — Yes. 

2073.  What  would  a  labourer  earn  at  the  or- 
dinary weekly  wa^es  in  the  district  that  you  live 
in? — Twelve  shillings  a  week  is  the  ordinary 
wages  in  that  neighbourhood. 

2074.  Have 
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Mr.  Chaplin — continued. 

2074.  Have  wages  in  the  district  fallen  of  late 
years,  or  have  they  not? — There  is  not  much 
diflference  since  I  came  to  that  neighbourhood. 

2075.  You  have  only  been  there  four  years,  I 
understand  ? — Yes. 

2076.  What  sort  of  seasons  have  there  been  ? 
— They  have  been  very  backward  seasons  since 
I  came  there. 

2077.  On  the  whole,  have  they  been  favour- 
able seasons  or  not  ? — They  have  been  against  us, 
I  think. 

2078.  Where  were  you  before  that?— I  lived 
in  Sussex. 

2079.  Did  you  live  in  Sussex  for  some  years? 
— Yes ;  for  about  seven  years. 

2080.  I  suppose  that  those  seven  years  were 
worse  seasons  than  the  last  four? — I  believe  so. 

2081.  As  compared  with  the  previous  seven 
years,  the  laat  four  years  have  been  rather 
better,  have  they  not  ? — It  was  rather  wet  last 

C;    the  weather    was   rather  against  us  last 
est   in  getting   in   the   crops,  and  in  hay- 
making. 

2082.  But,  upon  the  whole,  do  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  the  last  four  years,  during  which 
you  have  been  on  this  holding,  have  been  more 
favourable  for  farming  than  the  previous  seven 
years  ? — Yes. 

2083.  During  those  seven  years  we  were 
having  very  bad  times,  and  the  last  four  years 
have  been  very  much  better  ? — I  think  so. 

2084.  Supposing  that  you  had  had  this  farm  dur- 
ing thoie  bad  years,  you  would  not  have  realised 
so  much  profit  ? — I  presume  not  quite  so  much. 

2085.  After  deducting  your  payment  to  the 
company  you  have  40  /.  to  the  good  on  the  year, 
I  understand  ? — Yes. 

2086.  Taking  the  rate  of  wages  which  I  under- 
stand prevails  in  your  district  at  the  present  time, 
that  would  give  you  a  balance  of  advantage  over 
a  man  who  was  receiving  weekly  wages  of  10  /. 
a  year? — Yes. 

2087.  But  then,  of  course,  you  get  your  living 
for  yourself  and  your  family  out  of  the  &rm, 
besides? — Yes. 

2088.  Have  you  calculated,  or  could  you  give 
us  any  idea  as  to  the  difference  that  a  oad  year 
would  make  to  you  in  your  general  returns? — I 
have  not  had  so  long  an  experience  there  yet, 
that  I  could  say. 

2089.  You  have  been,  I  gather,  tolerably 
successful,  up  till  now,  in  your  freehold? — Yes. 

2090.  That  has  been  during  a  period  of  four 
comparatively  favourable  years? — Yes. 

2091.  But  you  have  had  no  experience  as  yet 
of  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  a  small  holding 
during  bad  seasons?— No. 

Mr.  Comptcn  Lawrance, 

2092.  How  do  you  cultivate  the  17  acres  of 
ploughed  land ;  what  do  you  divide  it  in  ? — I 
mainly  cultivate  the  17  acres  in  four-course  rota- 
tion. 

2093.  What  is  that  with  you?— Barley  and 
oats,  grass  seeds  and  roots,  turnips  and  potatoes. 

2094.  Have  you  got  any  account  at  all  of  the 
quantity  of  stuff  which  you  grow  that  is  con- 
snmed  in  your  own  house ? — Wo. 

2095.  What  do  you  grow  on  your  land  that 
0.69. 


Mr.  Camp  ton  Lawrance — continued. 

vou  consume  in  your  family  ? — Perhaps  the  milk, 
butter,  eggs,  a  fowl  sometimes,  and  vegetables  of 
all  kinds ;  turnips,  potatoes,  carrots,  and  onions ; 
and  fruit.  We  have  a  few  apple-trees  and  plum- 
trees,  and  currants. 

2096.  You  do  not  raise  any  meat,  I  suppose  ? — 
I  have  not  this  last  year,  but  the  year  before  I 
killed  a  big  pig. 

2097.  Then  it  would  be  milk,  butter,  eggs, 
vegetables,  and  a  pig  ? — Yes. 

2098.  You  have  not  kept  any  account  of  the 
value  of  the  produce  that  you  consumed? — 
No. 

2099.  The  barley  you  consumed,  I  suppose, 
was  for  fatting  your  pigs  ? — Yes. 

2100.  The  rest  of  the  barley  which  you  did 
not  sell  would  be  represented  in  the  shape  of  the 
7£  10 #.  which  you  realised  in  pigs? — Yes,  a 
quantity  of  barley. 

2101.  The  oats  the  horse  would  have  ? — Yes. 

2102.  You  had  three  calves  last  year  to  sell,  I 
understand  ? — Yes. 

2103.  The  rate  of  wages,  you  say,  is  12  «.  a 
week ;  what  do  the  men  get  in  harvest  time  in 
your  part  of  the  country  ? — They  get  a  little 
more  in  harvest  time. 

2104.  What  is  the  harvest  worth  to  a  man  ? — 
I  scarcely  could  teU  you,  because  I  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it  there.  They  do  a  good 
deal  of  piece-work. 

2105.  They  considerably  more  than  double 
their  wages  for  five  or  six  weeks  in  harvest-time, 
do  they  not  ? — No ;  they  would  not  double  them, 
I  think. 

2106.  Is  not  a  harvest  worth  something  like 
10  /.  to  a  labourer  in  Berkshire  ? — I  should  not 
think  it  was  anytliing  like  10  /. 

Mr.  Halle  If  Stewart. 

2107.  When  vou  say  that  the  rate  of  wages  of 
a  labourer  is  about  12^.,  does  he  get  that  con- 
stantly all  the  year  round  ? — I  should  think  so ; 
that  would  be  the  average,  I  should  think. 

2108.  Is  that  liable  to  any  deduction  for  bad 
weather?  —No,  not  in  the  case  of  a  steady  man 
who  is  engaged  for  six  months  in  the  same 
place. 

2109.  There  would  be  no  deduction  to  be  made 
on  that  amount,  you  think  ? — I  think  not. 

2110.  You  have  17  acres  of  land,  I  under- 
stand ?- Yes  ;  19  altogether. 

2111.  You  have  17  acres  in  your  own  occupa- 
tion, I  think ;  what  condition  was  that  land  in 
when  you  took  it? — ^In  a  shocking  bad  state. 

2112.  What  condition  is  it  in  now? — It  is  not 
nearly  what  it  should  be,  but  it  is  a  great  deal 
better. 

2113.  Has  it  vastly  improved  ? — I  think  it  ia; 
it  is  clean  and  got  a  little  into  heart. 

2114.  Do  yon  think  that  the  land  is  more 
valuable  than  it  was  when  you  took  it?— Yes,  I 
think  SO- 

2115.  Have  you  any  idea  of  how  much  more 
you  would  get  for  it  now  if  you  let  it  than  yon 
would  have  got  four  years  ago? — I  can  tell  you 
for  a  fiict  that  on  Wednesday  last  a  neighbour 
bid  me  6  /.  for  two  acres  of  my  land  to  rent. 

2116.  And  you  are  paying  about  1  /•  an  acre 
for  it,  are  you  not  ? — I  bought  it  at  26  /.  an  acre. 
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Mr.  Halley  Stewart — continued, 
and  this  neighbour  offered  me  6  /.  for  the  two 
acres  to  rent  it. 

2117.  Do  you  consider  that  the  difference 
between  about  \l  10  *.  and  the  3  /.  per  acre  is  the 
difference  in  the  annual  value  of  the  land  four 
years  ago  and  the  value  now  ? — Yes ;  I  have  not 
got  it  all  up  so  well  as  that  part,  but  that  would 
be  it. 

2118.  Besides  this  money  which  you  have  got 
off  I  he  land,  to  the  amount  of  some  40  /.a  year, 
you  have  made  a  profit  which  has  gone  into  the 
improvement  of  the  land  ? — Yes,  of  course,  the 
dung  made  on  it  has  tended  to  do  that,  and  the 
cultivation  has  tended  to  do  it. 

2119.  You  will  forgive  me  asking  the  question, 
but  do  you  think  you  have  lived  as  well  as  an 
agricultural  labourer,  and  spent  as  much  upon 
yourself  and  your  family? — I  should  expect  ratner 
better. 

2 120.  Considerably  better  ? — I  should  think  so. 
I  know  I  work  harder ;  at  least,  I  work  harder 
hours. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

2121.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not 
employ  any  one  ;  you  do  all  the  work  yourself? 
—  X  ep.  Since  I  have  been  there,  there  is  an  old 
man  who  has  some  land  beside  me,  and  he  assists 
me  in  harvest  time,  and  I  assist  him  sometimes 
with  a  horse,  but  I  have  never  been  any  money 
out  of  pocket  for  labour. 

2122.  Had  you  to  find  the  timber  yourself  for 
the  outbuildings? — Yes,  principally. 

2123.  Not  altogether  ?— Not  altogether. 

2124.  The  reason  I  ask  is  that  1  wanted  to 
know  whether  the  22  /.  for  building  covered  the 
price  of  the  timber  and  putting  up  the  outbuild- 
ings ? — I  have  got  a  little  help  perhaps. 

2125.  You  do  not  belong  to  the  part  of  the 
country  where  your  holding  is,  I  understand  ? — 
No. 

2126.  You  said  that  you  had  lived  in  Sussex 
before? — Yes. 

2127.  May  I  ask  where  you  came  from  origin- 
ally ? — Aberdeenshire. 

2128.  Are  any  of  the  other  holders  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  you  live  making  as  ^ood  a  thing 
out  of  their  holdings  as  you  are  ? — x  es,  they  can 
do  as  well  as  me.  There  is  an  old  man  alongside 
of  me  having  two  acres  who  is  doing  better  than 
me. 

Mr.  Seale-Hayne, 

2129.  You  have  a  wife  and  two  children,  I 
understand  ?— Yes. 

21.30.  How  old  are  your  children  ?— One  is  six 
years  old  and  the  other  two. 

2131.  Then  they  cannot  help  you;  does  your 
wife  help  on  the  farm  ? — Yes. 

2132.  Who  takes  your  produce  to  market? — 
The  carrier  takes  part  of  it  to  Wantage.  Of 
course  I  take  most  of  the  barley  and  oats  to 
market. 

2133.  Who  takes  your  eggs  and  butter? — 
There  is  a  carrier  passes  the  door  going  to  Wan- 
tage once  a  week« 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

2134.  What  part  of  Aberdeenshire  do  you 
come  from?— Ellon, 


Sir  George  Campbell — continued. 

2135.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  yon 
had  worked  as  a  farm  labourer  on  a  farm?— Not 
there ;  I  worked  on  a  little  farm  that  I  was  bom 
and  brought  up  on.  My  father  was  a  small 
farmer. 

2136.  You  were  brought  up  upon  that  farm? 
— Yes. 

2137.  What  induced  you  to  come  south? — I 
could  scarcely  tell  you  ;  I  came  by  chance  as  it 
were. 

2138.  Did  you  work  upon  a  farm  in  Sussex? 
— Yes. 

2139.  As  a  labourer  ? — Not  altogether;  I  was 
a  sort  of  farm  bailifif. 

2140.  Then  you  came  to  Lambome  to  take 
this  farm  ? — Yes. 

2141.  And  you  think  it  has  succeeded?— I  am 
not  very  much  afraid  of  it. 

2142.  I  understand  that  you  have  not  a  pair  of 
horses ;  what  have  you  in  the  way  of  a  horse? — 
I  have  one  horse,  but  I  sometims  have  two.  I 
sometimes  buy  one  and  do  the  work  with  it,  and 
then  get  rid  of  it ;  I  have  done  that  once  or  twice, 
but  I  have  only  one  at  present. 

2143.  How  do  you  manage  with  regard  to 
ploughing? — I  can  plough  with  one;  I  have  a 
light  one-horse  plough. 

2144.  Is  it  a  light  soil  ? — It  is  not  heavy  land ; 
it  is  a  workable  sort  of  land. 

2145.  Is  there  no  system  of  borrowing  a  horse 
from  your  neighbours  to  make  up  a  pair  when 
you  want  to  plough  ? — That  does  not  answer ;  we 
tried  it  a  little,  but  it  does  not  work. 

2146.  You  always  have  one  horse?  —  Yes; 
always  one. 

2147.  Do  you  do  any  gardening  except  your 
own  vegetables ;  do  you  sell  any  garden  pro- 
duce?—Yes;  we  have  sold  some  onions  and 
carrots,  and  some  black  currants  and  red  cur- 
rants. 

2148.  You  say  there  is  a  neighbour  next  your- 
self who  is  doing  still  better ;  did  he  buy  his 
land  ? — He  is  only  a  tenant,  he  pays  30  $.  rent 

2149.  Where  does  he  live  ? — He  lives  in  the 
village. 

2150.  Has  he  any  other  trade? — He  j¥as  a 
carpenter ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  does  anything 
else,  or  very  little  else. 

2151.  Do  you  do  any  carting,  or  any  other 
work  for  anybody  ? — Nothing  to  speak  of 

2152.  You  live  entirely  by  your  farm? — Yes. 

2153.  Do  you  make  much  by  poultry? — We 
had  a  good  deal  last  year,  more  than  we  had 
done  before.  We  sent  them  to  Brighton  by 
Parcel  Post,  to  a  lady  that  my  wife  was  ac- 
quainted with,  who  took  one  and  sometimes  two 
every  week, 

2154.  Would  you  rather  have  a  small  farm  m 
Berkshire  or  in  Aberdeenshire  ? — I  do  not  know 
I  am  sure.  I  thought  at  one  time  that  I  would 
rather  go  back  to  Aberdeenshire,  and  I  went 
down  for  a  visit,  but  I  like  Berkshire. 

2155.  Do  the  people  make  as  much  out  of  the 
land  in  Berkshire  as  the  people  do  in  Aberdeen- 
shire?— Perhaps  they  do  not  make  quite  as 
much ;  I  do  not  say  that  they  do. 

2156.  I 
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Mr.  Lhwellyn. 

2156.  I  need  hardlj  ask  you  the  question; 
you  started  with  your  own  money,  did  you  not  ? 
— Yes. 

2157.  You  did  not  borrow  ? — No. 

2158.  Did  your  neighbours  start  with  their 
own  money,  or  did  uiey  borrow  ? — 1  do  not 
think  thev  borrowed. 

2159.  how  would  you  like  to  start  a  farm  of 
that  size  if  you  had  to  borrow  the  whole  of  the 
money  ? — It  would  depend  a  little  upon  1k)w  you 
could  get  the  money. 

2160.  Knowing  what  you  would  have  to  pay 
for  the  money  if  you  had  to  borrow  it,  would  you 
like  to  start  a  farm  in  that  way  ? — I  should  not 
be  very  much  afraid  of  it.  I  think  it  would 
work. 

2161.  Kven  if  you  had  to  borrow  the  money? 
— Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

2162.  How  would  you  like  to  buy  a  holding 
worth  400/.,  for  instance,  upon  these  terms;  to 
pay  down  a  quarter  of  the  value  (that  is  100  /.), 
and  to  pay  interest  upon  the  rest  (that  is  upon 
300/.)  at  4 J  per  cent,  as  a  perpetual  charge  for 
the  rest  of  your  life,  or  for  the  rest  of  your  term ; 
do  you  think  that  would  be  a  good  arrangement? 
— There  might  be  a  better  arrangement,  but  still 
that  would  do. 

2 163.  Do  you  think  that  a  better  arrangement 
would  be  to  pay  down  the  whole  purchase  money 
to  start  with,  or  else  if  you  could  not  do  that  to 
pay  down  100  /.,  and  then  pay  oflFthe  rest  when 
you   could;  do  you  think  that   that   would  be 

!)referable  ?  —I  think  it  would  be  advantageous 
or  a  small  capitalist  to  make  it  as  easy  as 
possible,  and  extend  the  payment  of  it  over  a 
good  many  years. 

2164.  You  think  that  extending  the  payment 
over  a  good  many  years  would  be  preferable  to 
having  to  pay  a  rent  for  ever? — Ceiiiainly, 
because  eventually  the  land  would  be  your  own. 

2165.  If  you  had  the  choice  of  the  two  schemes 
you  would  prefer,  I  understand,  to  be  able  to  pay 
It  off  when  you  could? — Yes. 

2166.  How  do  you  sell  your  produce,  such  as 
butter  and  eggs? — We  sell  them  to  the  grocers 
to  be  sold  again. 

2167.  How  far  oflF  would  the  grocers  be? — In 
Wantage,  about  seven  miles  away.  Some- 
times we  sell  it  in  Lamborne ;  last  year  we  sent 
it  all  to  Lamborne  ;  and  this  year  we  commenced 
sending  to  Lamborne  ;  but  there  is  a  lot  of  butter 
in  Lamborne,  and  they  will  scarcely  take  it, 
unless  we  take  it  all  out  in  goods  and  groceries. 
In  a  small  village  like  Lamborne  they  cannot  get 
rid  of  it,  and  uiey  will  scarcely  take  the  butter 
unless  we  take  it  out  in  other  goods. 

2168.  Have  you  no  one  else  to  sell  it  to 
besides  the  grocers  ? — No. 

2169.  Is   there  no  man   in  Wantage  or  near 

ion  who   makes   up  the   butter  and  sends  it  to 
london? — No. 

2170.  Would  you  tell  me  what  prices  you  get ; 
what  did  you  get  for  your  barley  last  year  ? — 
Twenty-six  shillings  a  quarter. 

2171.  That  is  a  good  price?— I  got  30 «.  the 
year  before. 

2172.  Who  do  you  sell  it  to  ?— Mr.  Clark. 

2173.  What  is  he? — A  miller  and  corn 
dealer. 

0.69. 
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2174.  Do  you  take  it  again  in  meal? — No, 
not  the  barley. 

2175.  What  do  you  get  for  your  oats? — ^Fif- 
teen shillings. 

2176.  Fifteen  shillings  a  sack?— No;  15 «.  a 
quarter. 

2177.  That  is  a  poor  price,  is  it  not? — It  is 
just  an  average  price  ;  but  then  I  had  not  to 
(:art  them ;   I  sold  them  at'home. 

2178.  Whom  did  you  sell  them  to,  a  neigh- 
bour?— Yes,  a  gentleman  who  keeps  race- 
horses. 

2179.  Did  he  buy  the  oats  at  15*.  a  quarter 
for  his  racehorses? — He  bought  them  ;  I  do  not 
know  that  the  racehorses  got  them. 

2180.  What  did  you  get  for  your  calves  ?  — 
Nine  pounds  for  the  three. 

2181.  How  long  did  you  keep  them  before 
you  sold  tliem?  — I  forget  exactly;  they  were 
calved  in  the  spring  time,  and  I  sold  them  some 
time  in  the  summer. 

2182.  Did  you  keep  them  two  or  three  months? 
— More  than  that,  I  think. 

2183.  Did  you  sell  them  at  3  /.  a-piece? — I  do 
not  remember  how  much  a-piece ;  they  fetched 
9  /.  for  the  three  altogether. 

2184.  What  did  you  get  for  butter?— We  got 
16  </.  a  pound  in  March,  and  now  it  is  down  to 
13  d.  a  pound. 

2185.  Can  you  get  1  s.  all  the  year  round? — 
Yes  ;  we  can  get  that  all  the  year. 

2186.  Do  you  sell  the  pigs  fatted?— I  sold  a 
litter  of  pigs  last  year,  and  a  sow,  and  we  made 
about  7  L  10  s,  last  year. 

2187.  With  regard  to  extra  labour,  do  you 
employ  no  extra  labour  at  all  in  getting  your 
corn  in  ? — No ;  as  I  said  just  now,  this  old 
neighbour  of  mine  assists  me  sometimes,  and  I 
pay  him  back  in  work  when  I  can. 

2188.  You  do  not  pay  out  of  pocket  for  any 
extra  labour? — No;  I  pay  n 'thing  out  of 
pocket. 

2189.  With  regard  to  the  horse,  do  you  ever 
have  to  borrow  a  horse  ? — I  have  done  so  occa- 
sionally, I  suppose,  but  I  should  pay  it  back  in 
the  same  way  myself. 

2190.  What  do  you  value  the  whole  of  your 
stock  at? — The  cows  cost  me  33  /.  when  I  bought 
them. 

2191.  The  three?— Yes. 

2192.  But  that  was  not  when  they  were  cows, 
was  it  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

2193.  You  would  value  them  higher  than  that 
now,  I  presume? — They  were  heifers  when  I 
bought  them,  that  was  three  years  ago. 

2194.  Have  you  got  100/.  worth  of  stock?— 
No,  I  have  not. 

2195.  Not  at  any  time  ? — No. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis, 

2196.  Do  I  understand  you  to  suy  that  you 
were  a  farmer  for  some  years  in  Sussex  ? — No,  a 
farm-bailiff. 

2197.  Yoxx  work  longer  hours,  you  say,  than 
the  labourers  do  in  your  district? — Yes. 

2 198.  But  you  are  quite  willing  to  work  longer 
hours,  as  I  understand,  because  all  the  produce 
of  your  labour  would  be  your  own  ? — Yes. 

S  2199.  With 
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Mr.  Jesse  Colling s. 

2199.  With  regard  to  these  buildings,  which 
you  say  cost  you  22  A,  what  do  you  think  they 
would  hav  cost  if  you  had  employed  a  builder  to 
build  them  out-and-out,  giving  the  same  accom- 
modation ? — I  should  say  double,  but  I  have  not 
had  much  experience. 

2200.  They  would  have  cost  a  good  deal  more, 
at  any  rate? — Yes. 

2201.  Have  you  got  any  machinery? — I  have 
got  a  little  one-horse  reaping  machine,  a  barley- 
mow,  as  we  call  it. 

2202.  Have  you  a  reaper  of  your  own  ? — Yes. 

2203.  Have  you  got  a  chaff-cutter?— Yes. 

2204.  Have  you  got  a  horse-rake-? — I  have 
nut  got  a  horse-rake. 

2205.  Are  you  likely  to  have  one  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

2206.  How  niuch  barley  to  the  acre  did  you 
have  last  year?—  About  four  quarters. 

2207.  Supposing  that  you  have  bad  seasons,  do 
you  think  that  you  could  manage  to  live  and 
to  hold  your  own  ? — I  think  so ;  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  much  worse. 

2208.  You  said  that  the  labourers  got  12*. 
a  week  ;  do  they  get  that  in  winter  ? — Yes,  they 
are  generally  engaged  for  the  12  months. 

2209.  Would  they  average  12*.  a- week  all  the 
year  round?  — It  would  be  the  best  that  would 
do  BO. 

2210.  Have  you  not  heard  of  men,  within  the 
last  two  years,  getting  10*.  a- week? — Yes,  and 
even  9  5. 

2211.  A  considerable  number? — Yes,  plenty 
that  cannot  get  steady  work  to  do. 

2212.  When  you  speak  of  12*.  a  week  you 
speak  of  the  highest  rate,  do  you  not  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  it  is. 

22 1 3.  Do  you  buy  any  manure  to  put  on  your 
land? — I  bought  a  little  last  year,  but  not  much. 

2214.  But  you  do  Iniy  some  ? — Yes,  a  little. 

2215.  And  you  reckon  to  manure  your  land 
well  •^—  I  have  got  it  round  better  than  it  was 
when  I  took  it 

2216.  Do  you  use  all  you  have  got  on  the 
farm  ? — Yes. 

2217.  You  do  not  sell  any  hay  or  straw? — 
No. 

2218.  You  sell  nothing  off  it?— No. 

2219.  How  much  manure  do  you  buy  ? — I  only 
bought  just  a  little  last  year,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  paid  me. 

2220.  An  honourable  Member  asked  you  a 
question  as  to  the  modes  of  buying  a  farm.  Sup- 
IX)&ing  there  were  a  farm  worth  400  Ly  and  you 


Mr.  Jesse  ColUngs — continued, 
were  required  to  pay  100  /.  for  it,  aud  that  then 
it  should  be  yours,  and  you  had  the  titledeei 
with  power  to  sell  or  to  leave  it  to  your  family 
on  the  condition  that  you  should  pay  \  per  cent, 
for  the  remaining  300  /.,  which  would  be  12 /.a 
year  perpetually,  would  you  think  it  worth  while 
to  take  advantage  of  such  a  scheme  as  that?— 
Yes. 

2221.  That  is  to  say,  the  12/.  a  year  could 
never  be  raised  on  you,  and  if  you  sold  the  land 
it  would  be  subject  to  that  12  /.  a  year?— I  say 
distinctly  I  would  be  greatly  in  favour  of  that. 

Mr.  Angus  Sutherland, 

2222.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  about 
the  state  of  the  land  ;  when  you  got  the  land  it 
was  in  a  very  bad  state  you  sav,  and  it  has  been 
improving  ever  since  ? — Yes. 

2223.  1 1  has  given  you  a  better  crop  every 
year  ? — Yes. 

2224.  So  that  even  if  bad  years  were  to  come 
you  would  now  be  in  a  better  state  to  meet  a  bad 
year  than  you  were  before  ? — Yes. 

2225.  Therefore  the  danger  of  bad  years  is 
praclically  becoming  less  every  year,  is  it  not?— 
les. 

2226.  And  your  farm  would  be  getting  more 
productive  every  year  the  more  you  cultivate?— 
les. 

2227.  Do  you  know  any  Aberdeenshire  land 
which  you  think  would  give  as  good  results  as 
the  land  you  have  in  Berkshire,  if  you  got  it  on 
the  same  conditions  ? — I  believe  it  would. 

2228.  There  would  be  no  practical  diflference, 
you  think,  as  regards  climate  or  situation  ? — The 
climate  is  not  so  good. 

2229.  But  you  think,  as  I  understand,  that  it 
would  not  make  any  practical  difference,  so  far 
as  the  climate  is  concerned,  if  you  could  get  land 
in  Aberdeenshire  on  the  sam^  condition  as  you 
can  get  it  in  Berkshire  ?- 1  do  not  ihink  it 
would. 

2230.  Do  you  know  of  men  who  would  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  you  have  taken 
youreelf,  if  such  an  advantage  was  afforded  to 
them  ? — I  think  plenty  would. 

2231.  Would  you  have  taken  advantage  of  ihis 
opportunity  if  you  had  had  such  an  opportunity 
12  years  ago? — I  do  not  know  about  12  years 
ago,  but  I  would  have  done  it  years  ago.  I  came 
from  the  North  to  have  the  chance  of  doing 
that. 

2232.  Was  this  the  first  opportunity  you  had 
to  acquire  land  under  those  conditions?— Yes. 
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The  Right  Honourable  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Reverend  Horace  Charles  Ripley,  m.a.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2233.  I  think  you  are  the  Vicar  of  Minster 
Lovell,  near  Witney,  in  Oxfordshire  ? — Yes. 

2234.  How  long  have  you  been  there  ?—  Six- 
teen years. 

2235.  There  is  an  estate,  I  think,  in  your 
parish  which  was  bought  by  Fergus  O'Connor, 
under  the  scheme  which  he  proposed  for  the 
creation  of  small  holdings? — les.  The  estate 
originally  consisted  of  297  acres,  and  then  part 
of  it  was  sold  off,  leaving  252  acres  2  roods 
4  poles. 

2236.  As  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
these  small  holdings? — Yes.  I  thought  it  im- 
portant to  point  that  out  because  some  mistakes 
have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  quantity.  Our 
original  estate  was  297  acres,  and  then  part  of  it 
was  sold  off  to  the  farmhouse,  the  grass  land, 
as  not  suitable  for  small  holdings;  and  the  rest, 
the  252  acres  2  roods  4  poles,  was  divided  into  80 
small  holdings. 

2237.  What  is  the  size  of  these  small  holdings? 
— They  vary  from  two  to  three  and  four  acres 
respectively  each,  with  a  house  upon  it.  There 
are  34  holdings  of  four  acres,  16  of  three  acres, 
and  30  of  two  acres. 

2238.  Are  any  of  them  worked  together? — 
Yes.  Several  of  the  holders  of  them  hold  a 
number  of  allotments  as  well.  They  are  too 
small  by  themselves  for  a  man  to  get  a  living  off, 
and  successful  men  invariably  go  on  and  add  to 
their  holdings.  There  are  13  men  who  occupy 
more  than  one  holding. 

2239.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  largest 
holding  occupied  by  any  one  man  ?-'-The  largest 
holding  occupied  by  one  man  is  four  acres.  One 
man  has  recently  made  two  allotments  of  three 
acres  into  one  of  six  acres,  but  that  is  only  one 
case.  The  largest  holding  is  11  acres  ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  man  holds  two  holdings  of  four  acres  and 
one  holding  of  three  acres,  making  1 1  acres  in 
alL 
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Chairman — continued. 

2240.  In  that  case,  what  becomes  of  the  cot- 
tages, because  there  would  be  three  cottages  to 
one  holding? — In  some  cases  they  sub-let  the 
cottages,  and,  perhaps,  keep  one  for  their  store- 
house, to  store  their  goods  m. 

2241.  When  was  the  estate  purchased  ?— The 
estate  was  purchased,  I  think,  in  1847. 

2242.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  price 
at  which  it  was  purchased  ? — Yes ;  I  can  give 
you  the  price.  The  297  acres  were  purchased 
for  11,094/.;  and  tliere  was  a  tithe  on  that  pro- 
perty. 

2243.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  quality  of 
the  land  ? — Yes.  1  sent  you  a  map,  which  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  place.  It  is  a  very  large 
estate,  extending  over  a  long  space  along  the 
road,  and  consequently  there  is  some  variation  in 
the  land  :  but  the  best  land  is  light  land,  resting 
on  stone  brash  ;  and  the  light  land  is  considered 
the  best  land. 

2244.  How  does  the  price  which  was  paid  for 
the  original  purchase  of  the  land  compare  with 
its  present  value,  as  judged  by  the  price  of  con- 
tiguous estates? — With  regard  to  the  price  of 
that  estate,  I  feel  a  little  difficulty  in  answering 
the  question,  because  I  do  not  know  that  any 
has  been  sold  lately.  It  was  bought  at  a  very 
high  price.  I  ought  to  say  that,  in  addition 
to  that  price,  there  is  a  tithe  of  89  /.  16  *., 
which  of  course  makes  it  very  much  more.  It 
cost  37  /.  7  s.  per  acre ;  it  was  very  dear  in- 
deed ;  and  there  is  a  reason  why  it  was  so  dear, 
which  is  this  :  that  the  number  of  members  of  the 
National  Land  Company  increased  to  such  an 
extent,  and  there  was  such  a  tremendous  demand 
for  holdings,  that  they  bought  up  any  estates 
they  could  get  hold  of,  and  consequently  they 
paid  an  exorbitant  price  for  them. 

2245.  It  would  be  convenient  if  you  would 
explain  to  the  Committee  what  the  National  Land 
Company  was?— The  National  Land  Company 

8  2  originated 
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Chairman — continued 

originated  by  Fergus  O'Connor,  and  then  persons 
subscribed  to  it.  It  originated  in  this  way:  first 
of  all,  there  was  a  meeting  in  1845 ;  a  great 
meeting  of  the  Convention,  and  people  were  to 
subscribe  to  it  a  certain  number  of  shares.  1 
have  got  the  Ptatistice.  One  share  was  2  /.  10 1., 
one  share  and  a-hair  was  3  /.  15  «.,  and  two  shares 
was  5  /.  For  5  /.  a  man  was  lo  l>e  entitled  to  ballot 
for  four  acres;  he  was  to  pay  instalments  of  3  d,  or 
6  d  a  week,  as  he  was  able ;  and  then,  when  he  had 
paid  up  the  5  /.,  he  was  to  be  entitled  to  ballot  for 
a  small  holding,  with  a  1  ouse  on  it,  of  four  acres. 
When  he  had  paid  up  the  3  /.  15  « ,  he  was  to  be 
entitled  to  a  small  holding,  with  a  house  on  it, 
of  three  acres;  and  when  he  paid  up  the  2/.  10^. 
he  was  to  be  entitled  to  a  small  holding,  \\ith  a 
house  on  it,  of  two  acres. 

2246.  That  is  to  say,  that  he  was  entitled  to 
become  the  tenant  of  a  small  holding  ?—  No ;  they 
were  not  tenants;  they  were  to  become  subject 
to  a  rent-charge.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
would  call  them  leaseholders,  but  there  was  a 
rent-charge  of  about  10  guineas  on  four  acres. 
I  do  not  know  whether  legally  that  would  be 
called  a  leasehold  or  not. 

2247.  Probably  the  10  guineas  included  the 
rent  of  the  cottage  ?•— Yes,  the  10  guineas  in- 
cluded everything. 

2248.  Was  the  cottage  built  by  the  company  ? 
— Yes;  I  can  state  the  (rice  that  the  cottages 
cost.  The  land  was  bought,  the  land  was  divided, 
the  cottages  built,  the  road  made,  and  everything 
done  by  the  Land  Company.  Then  those  men 
who  subscribed  ballotted  for  the  allotments ;  tbey 
are  called  allotments ;  they  are  really  small  hold- 
ings ;  and  the  successful  ones  entered  into  pos- 
session of  them.  Then  a  man  with  a  holding  of 
four  acres  was  allowed  a  capital  of  30  /.  to  start 
with.  The  land,  I  may  say,  was  ready  ploughed 
for  them,  and  everything  readv  for  them  to  « nter 
upon.  But  I  suppose  that  that  30  /.  was  to  be 
repaid.  And  an  allowance  was  made  in  propor- 
tion, down  to  two  acrcH. 

2249.  All  this  work  was  done  for  thtm  by  the 
National  Land  Company  ? —  Yes. 

2250.  And  the  company  was  to  be  repaid,  as  I 
understand,  in  the  first  place,  by  a  capital  sum, 
which  amounted  to  5  /.  on  four  acres,  and  in  addi- 
tion by  a  permanent  rent-charge  of  1 0  /.,  to  some  ex- 
tent?— I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  5  /.  All 
I  understood  iraa  that  these  men  were  to  pay  this 
rent-charge  often  guineas,  and  then  with  this  rent- 
charge  other  land  was  to  be  bought  to  make  fresh 
holdings.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  5  /. 
that  you  speak  of.  All  I  know  is  that  these 
men  were  to  pay  ten  guineas  for  a  rent-charge. 

2251.  Was  that  a  permanent  rent-charge? — 
Yes,  a  permanent  rent-charge  of  ten  guineas. 
And  the  other  rule  was  that  they  were  to  pay  5 
per  cent,  for  all  money  advanced.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  confusion  about  that  in  the 
statements  that  have  been  made. 

2252.  That  was  in  addition  to  the  ten  guineas  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  read  up  two  or  three  accounts  of  it. 
This  company  was  first  of  all  the  Chartists'  Co- 
operative Land  Society  ;  then  it  was  changed 
eventually  to  the  National  Land  Company  ;  but 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  more  than  the 
ten    guineas.       I     fancied    that    they    thought 
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originally  that  the  ten  guineas  would  repay  them 
for  their  outlay. 

2253.  I  believe  the  company  came  to  grief, 
did  it  not? — Yes,  the  company  came  to  grief. 
It  is  a  very  long  case,  but  the  way  that  they 
came  to  grief  tvas  this:  it  was  declared  to  be  an 
illegal  company  on  account  of  the  lottery.  These 
allotments  were  assigned  by  ballot,  and  therefore 
it  waA  declared  to  be  illegal.  Then  when  they 
found  out  that  it  was  illegal  they  tried  to  bring 
it  under  one  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts, 
under  which  these  things  come.  Mr.  lldJ-Pratt 
had  to  do  with  that,  and  when  they  found  that  it 
was  illegal  they  tried  to  get  afterwards  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  legalize  it.  People  got  a  fright, 
and  then  Fergus  O'Connor  tried  to  register  it 
under  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts  with  Mr. 
Tidd-Pratt,  and  when  it  was  found  that  that 
could  not  be  done,  eventuallv  a  special  Act  of 
Parliament  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
legalising  it.  And  the  whole  thing  was  wound 
up  eventually,  and  the  different  places  sold. 

2254.  I  think  there  was  a  mortgage  on  the 
estate? — There  was  a  mortgage  on  Minster 
Lovell ;  that  caused  it  to  be  sold  up. 

2255.  It  was  sold  by  tlie  mortgagees ?— The 
mortgagees  foreclosed. 

2256.  A  nd  that  affected  the  holders,  I  suppose  ? 
—That  affected  the  whole  concern.  Through 
that  action  the  company  was  set  free  from  any 
responsibility  to  the  members,  so  that  they  had 
no  hold  upon  it ;  then  their  money,  I  suppose, 
was  confiscated  in  the  case  of  those  who  couW 
not  purchase,  and  after  that  the  holdings  were 
sold  by  auction. 

2257.  The  estate  was  subsequently  sold  by 
the  mortgagees  ? — I  believe  that  the  estate  was 
subsequently  sold  by  the  mortgagees,  or  by  the 
gentlemen  who  purchased  it.  I  believe  the 
solicitor  to  the  company  really  purchased  it; 
but  a  great  deal  of  it  was  eventually  sold  by 
auction. 

2258.  What  became  of  it  then;  was  it  bron^t 
into  one  estate  ?— It  was  bought  by  private  in- 
dividuals, so  that  one  man  owns  one  portion,  and 
another  another.  It  is  private  property  just  like 
the  houses  in  a  street. 

2259.  Then  the  present  holders  are  not  the 
descendants  of  the  original  holders?— No,  there 
is  not  one  left, 

2260.  But  they  are  the  descendants  of  the 
second  class  of  holders  ?— There  are  a  few  who 
came  in  in  the  second  year  after  it  was  sold ; 
but  they  are  a  different  class  of  men.  The  first 
holders  were  men  from  the  towns;  men  from 
Manchester,  Carlisle,  and  other  places  who 
ballotted  for  these  holdings,  and  they  had  no 
idea  of  agriculture;  the  most  laughable  stories 
are  told  about  them ;  and  as  soon  as  the  thing 
collapsed  a  great  many  of  those  men  had  the 
good  sense  to  go  away  to  town  occupations 
again. 

2261.  But  if  I  understand  you  aright,  Aese 
men,  even  if  they  had  understood  agriculture, 
would  still  have  been  sold  up,  because  of  the 
embarrassments  of  the  company? — Unless  they 
could  have  purchased,  as  I  understand,  so  far  as 
I  know 

2262.  Therefore  their  failure  is  not  so  much 
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due  to  any  incapacity  on  their  own  account,  as  it 
is  rather  to  the  embarrassment  in  which  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  company  placed  them? — I 
suppose  it  was  partly  so,  because  some  of  them 
were  able  to  purchase. 

2263.  But  now,  as  to  those  who  crime  in  as 
private  owners  after  the  company  broke  up»  what 
class  of  people  were  they  ? — I  may  say  that  they 
eame  under  three  heads.  First  there  were  those 
who  purchased  the  freeholds,  or  bought  them 
subject  to  a  rent-charge,  and  next  there  were 
those  who  came  in  as  renters ;  and  the  class  of 
people  who  came  in  afterwards  were  succesfiful. 

226  K  Both  the  freeholders  and  the  renters  ? — 
There  would  be  the  freeholders  and  leaseholders 
and  renters  ;  they  were  successful. 

2265.  And  have  they  remained,  they  and 
their  descendants,  on  the  land  since  that  time  ? — 
Some  of  them  have*  been  there  for  yeara;  but 
from  to  time  there  have  been,  of  course,  a  good 
many  changes. 

2266.  Hut  the  land  has  always  been  sold  or 
let  since  in  small  holdingn  ? — Yes. 

2267.  Of  what  class  of  the  population  were 
these  second  holders  ? — They  were  men  from  the 
country,  mostly  agricultural  labourers,  or  men 
of  8(Hne  occupation  in  the  country. 

2268.  And  on  what  terms  do  they  now  hold 
the  laud? — Do  you  mean  what  rents  do  they 
pay? 

2260.  Yes,  I  suppose  that  some  of  them  are 
freeholders  ? — Some  of  them  are  freeholders  and 
some  of  them  are  subject  to  a  rent-charge  of 
9  i  10  «.  on  four  acres. 

2270  How  does  that  charge  of  9/.  10*.  on 
four  acres  compare  with  the  rent  of  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  ? — Do  you  mean  merely  the  rent- 
charge,  or  the  whole  rent,  because  there  is  a  rent 
besides  the  9  /.  10  *.?  For  instance,  if  I  go  in  and 
buy  a  leasehold  allotment,  subject  to  a  payment 
of  9/.  10*.,  theu  the  tenant  pays  me  the  whole 
rent,  and  I  have  to  pay  the  9  /.  10  *.  out  of  it. 

2271.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  may  sublet  it 
to  a  tenant  at  an  increased  rent? — Yes,  the 
9/.  10  a.  does  not  represent  the  whole  value  of 
the  holding. 

2272.  Then  at  what  rent  does  the  leaseholders 
stand  in  the  case  of  a  four-acre  holding  ?  —They 
vary  from  10  /.  to  12  /.  for  four  acres. 

2273.  That  is  including  the  9  /.  10  s,  ?— Yes. 

2274.  Then  I  would  ask  you  again,  how  does 
that  compare  with  the  o.'-dinary  rent  of  land  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  that  is,  at  the  rate 
of  3/.  an  acre? — And  then  there  is  tithe  besides 
of  about  6  8.  an  acre  ;  they  pay  the  tithe  as  well 
as  this  ;  we  will  put  it  at  1 1  /.,  as  the  average  be- 
tween 10/.  and  12  /.;  than  there  would  be  about 
6  8.  an  acre  of  tithe. 

2275.  That  would  bring  up  the  whole  to  about 
3/.  an  acre;  it  would  be  2/.  15«,  for  rent  and 
6  8.  for  tithe,  that  makes  '^  L  1  5.? — Yes,  and  then 
there  is  land  tax,  and  so  on. 

2276.  But  the  other  land  would  have  to  pay 
the  same  ? — Yes. 

^  2277.  What  is  the  rent  of  land  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbour  to  the  farmers  ? — There  is  a  little 
difficulty  in  answering  that  question.  For  in- 
stance, there  ia  about  1,000  acres  of  land  not  let ; 
the  landlords  have  it  on  their  own  hands.  My 
0.69. 
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land  which  adjoins  the  allotments,  I  let  for  about 
30  9.  an  acre. 

2278.  Is  that  glebe  land?— Yes;  but  there 
are  no  buildings  on  it.  I  let  that  to  the  small 
holders,  not  in  small  lot«».  I  have  33  acres  which 
is  divided  between  two  of  the  small  holders,  and 
I  get  30  s.  an  acre  for  it.  I  should  think  that 
land  was  worth  from  about  25  s,  to  30  s,  an  acre 
in  Minister  Lovell.  It  depends  entirely  on  the 
condition  into  which  it  has  got.  There  is  one 
farm  they  say  on  the  other  side  of  these  small 
holdings  let  at  10  s.  an  acre ;  they  say  so.  I  know 
it  is  something  like  10  s.  or  12  s.  an  acre,  but  it 
is  in  a  very  low  cond\ti(m.  It  used  to  be  let  at 
30  8,  an  acre  ;  but  that  would  not  be  the  value  of 
the  land. 

2279.  Even  takinor  30/?,  an  acre,  is  it  not  the 
fact  that  these  small  holdings  arc  rented  very 
highly  in  proportion  to  the  average  value  of  land 
in  the  neighbourhood  ? — They  consider  that  they 
are,  and  I  think  they  are. 

2280.  That  is,  even  including  any  value  that 
may  attach  to  their  cottage,  the  rent-charge  is 
very  high? — Yes,  I  should  say  it  was  very  high. 
The  reason,  of  course,  for  that  is  the  expense  of 
building  the  houses. 

2281.  If  a  man  is  a  tenant  is  he  liable  to  evic* 
tion  ? — Yes. 

2282.  The  same  as  any  orditiary  tenant? — 
Yes. 

2283.  And  has  he  any  power  of  paying  off  the 
rent-charge  ? — Yes ;  but  that  is  a  matter  of 
agi*eeuient  as  to  whether  the  landlord  likes  to  sell 
it  or  not. 

2284.  Who  is  the  owner  of  the  rent-charge  ? — 
The  rent-charge  is  a  private  property  which  caa 
be  bought  and  sold  in  the  market. 

2285.  It  belongs  to  different  people,  does  it  ? 
— Yes.  Sometimes  people  like  to  sell  it,  and 
t  hey  put  it  up  to  auction  ;  and  sometimes  they 
make  an  offer  to  the  people  who  have  the  small 
holding  to  buy  it,  and  so  free  them. 

2286.  Supposing  that  you  bought  one  of  these 
small  holdings  subject  to  the  rent  charge,  you 
could  not  be  turned  out  then  ? — No. 

2287.  You  would  practically  be  the  owner,, 
subject  to  the  9/.  10^.  a  year? — Yes;  and  as 
long  as  that  was  paid  within  the  very  consider- 
able time  that  is  allowed,  I  believe  (I  do  not 
know  what  it  is)  he  could  not  be  turned  out. 

2*288.  And  that  sum  very  nearlj'  represents  the 
rack-rent?— The  9  /.  10*. ;  yes. 

2289.  You  have  told  me  that  the  rack-rent  is 
from  10  /.  to  12  /.  ?~Yes. 

2290.  Therefore  the  9  /.  10  s.  is  very  nearly 
the  rack-rent ;  the  beneficial  rent  is  only  a  few 
shillings  aibove  it? — Yes;  but  the  advantage  of 
that  rent-charge  system  is  this :  that  a  man  who 
has  50  /.  or  100  /.  can  go  and  buy  one  of  these 
small  holdings;  whereas  he  could  not  buy  a 
freehold  one.  Then  he  feels  that  the  place  is 
his  own  and  he  cannot  be  turned  out;  he  can  do 
as  he  likes,  as  the  place  is  his  own ;  and  then 
if  he  sells  it  again  he  gets  the  advantage  of  any 
buildings  or  improvements  that  he  makes. 

2291.  Is  there  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  purchase  their  holdings  ;  do  they  prefer 
to  purchase? — Yes;  the  people  purchase  them 
when  they  can. 

8  3  2292.  What 
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2292.  What  is  the  value  of  a  holding  of  four 
acres  subject  to  9/.  10  f.  a  year  ?  —That  perhaps 
would  sell  now  for  30  /.  or  50  /. ;  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  say  jou  know,  because  tiroes  are  so  queer 
now.  I  think  a  roan  told  me  he  gave  a  few  years 
ago  130/.  for  four  acres  with  a  rent-charge  of 
9  /.  10  8.  It  used  to  bring  a  great  deal  more 
money  a  few  years  ago,  but  it  is  verv  uncertain 
now.  I  should  think  that  50  /.  is  quite  as  much 
as  it  would  bring. 

2293.  How  are  these  holders  doing?— They 
are  doing  fairly  well,  considering  the  tiroes. 

2294.  I  suppose  that  they  were  more  pros- 
perous when  agriculture  was  better? — They 
were  very  prosperous  indeed  about  ten  years 
ago.  AVhen  I  first  went  theie  the  allotments 
were  let  for  14  L,  and  I  know  one  that  was  let 
for  17/.  10  J.  then.  There  was  a  great  demand 
for  them  then. 

2295.  Was  the  demand  all  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ? — It  was  principally  people  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood^ of  course,  who  applied  for  thera^  or 
bought  them  and  took  them ;  but  if  they  were 
sold  sometimes  people  in  Witney  who  had  a  little 
money  to  invest,  shopkeepers  and  so  on,  would 
buy  them  as  an  investment  But  the  great 
demand  was  in  consequence  of  the  high  rents 
that  were  offered  for  them  a  few  years  ago. 

2296.  Have  you  any  idea  what  proportion  of 
the  present  cultivators  are  themselves  the  owners 
of  the  holdings? — Yes;  there  are  21  owners  of 
30  holdings;  21  men  hold  30  holdings  of  their 
own ;  some  freehold  and  some  subject  to  a  rent- 
charge. 

2297.  What  I  want  to  know  is  what  propDrtion 
are  freeholders  ? — I  do  not  know  the  proportion 
of  freeholders,  simply  because  I  could  not  go  and 
ask  these  men  these  questions,  and  in  the  rate- 
book every  man  who  is  a  leaseholder  is  put  down 
as  a  holder.  I  know  that«  taking  freeholders  and 
leaseholders  together,  there  are  21  men  who  hold 
30  holdings. 

2298.  Do  you  consider  that  these  smnll  holders 
have  done  better  or  worse  than  the  farmers  in 
the  neighbourhood  ? — They,  have  decidedly  done 
better.  The  saying  in  the  neighbourhood  is  that 
the  big  men  have  gone  to  the  wall.  The  biggest 
of  our  farmers,  one  after  another,  have  gone  to 
the  wall ;  men  who  were  thought  a  great  deal  of; 
but  the  small  holders  and  other  small  farmers 
have  held  their  own  through  all. 

2299.  What  advantage  have  they  hud  over  the 
big  farmers ;  because  they  seem  to  pay  a  higher 
rent? — I  would  not  quite  put  it  as  an  advantage. 
You  see  they  cultivate  their  own  holdings;  that 
is  the  great  thing;  that  is  the  principal  advantage. 
And  then  the  growth  of  potatoes  is  another  thin^. 
They  make  their  money  by  their  potatoes  and  their 
pigs ;  and  the  farmers  generally  cannot  cultivate 
them.  I  have  a  balance  sheet  here  by  which  you 
will  see  that  the  money  is  made  by  the  potatoes ; 
and  that  is  where  they  have  suffered  a  great  loss. 
A  few  years  ago  potatoes  ran  from  10*.  to  14  s, 
a  sack.  They  are  now  down  to  5  s,,  and  I  have 
known  them  down  to  S^r.  6r/.  asack.  As  large 
holders  now  flood  the  market  with  potatoes  small 
holders  cannot  get  the  high  prices  they  used  to 
get. 
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2300.  Is  the  soil  particularlv  suitable  for  pota- 
toes?— Yes,  it  is  very  fine  light  soil,  and  the 
potatoes  are  of  a  very  fine  quality ;  they  will 
fetch  a  good  price  at  Cheltenham,  or  anywhere, 
on  account  of  the  qualitv.  It  is  not  all  so,  but 
it  is  mostly  light  soil  on  limestone,  which  is  par 
ticularly  suitable  for  potatoes. 

2301 «  Have  you  considered  generally  the 
Question  of  Hmall  holdings,  and  the  advantage  of 
tnem?— Yes,  I  have  always  taken  a  very  great 
interest  in  small  holdings  ever  since  I  have  oeen 
at  Minster  Lovell. 

2302.  Do  you  consider  that  the  success  or 
failure  of  small  holdings  depends  upon  there 
being  some  special  advantage  in  the  land  appro- 
priated  for  the  purpose,  or  would  you  expect 
them  to  be  successful  if  it  were  merely  ordinary 
land  ? — I  can  answer  the  question  in  this  respect, 
that  where  the  land  in  Minster  Lovell  is  what  we 
call  stiff  or  heavy  land,  wheat  land  in  fact,  the 
people  do  not  do  as  well,  and  the  holdings  do  not 
let  for  so  much  money  as  the  lighter  land,  be- 
cause the  potatoes  do  not  grow  so  well,  and  they 
are  not  of  such  good  quality  ;  they  are  more  liable 
to  disease. 

2303.  I  will  put  the  question  in  this  way :  do 
you  think  that  such  success  as  has  attended  the 
small  holdings  in  Minster  Lovell  has  been  due 
chiefly  to  the  character  of  the  land  ? — I  think  if 
I  might  put  it  in  this  way,  that  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes  of  Minster  Lovell  (I  am  speak- 
ing only  of  Minster  Lovell),  I  should  say  that  the 
fact  of  the  land  being  so  well  adapted  for  i)Ota- 
toes  makes  it  of  the  value  it  is ;  and  is  the  cause 
of  the  consequent  success  of  the  small  holdings 
in  Minster  Lovell.  If  it  was  not  for  the  i)ota- 
toes  the  land  would  not  be  of  the  value  it  is, 
because  they  could  not  pay  their  rent. 

2304.  How  do  they  cultivate  their  land  ? — Do 
you  mean  by  what  kind  of  husbandry  ? 

2305.  Yes? — Partly  by  horse  labour  and 
partly  by  hand  labour. 

2306.  Partly  by  the  spade  do  you  mean  ? — 
No,  they  do  not  use  the  spade  ;  they  dig  with 
the  fork.  I  will  exp'ain  it  to  you.  For  instance, 
if  a  man  has  four  acres  he  does  not  dig  or  plough 
the  four  acres,  he  only  digs  or  ploughs  two  each 
year  alternately ;  that  is  to  say,  he  ploughs  the  two 
acres  that  are  used  for  potatoes  and  roots.  Then 
the  next  year  that  land  comes  in  for  corn  ;  it  does 
not  come  in  for  the  plough,  it  is  simply  breast- 
ploughed.  1  will  tell  you  what  I  mean  by  breast- 
ploughed.  They  wear  a  wooden  plate  on  the 
breast,  and  use  a  flat-bladed  plough  with  a 
handle,  and  they  push  it  along  before  them  and 
turn  the  land  over.  That  is  all  that  is  needed 
for  barley,  because  the  land  has  been  deeply 
ploughed  before  for  other  crops,  and  that  is  suflS- 
cient.  But  some  men  dig  the  whole  of  it.  I 
have  here  a  balance-sheet  which  a  man  ^ave  me 
the  other  day,  who  is  a  freeholder,  who  digs  the 
whole  of  it,  if  you  would  like  to  see  it  {handing 
in  the  same).     1  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  it. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

2307.  He  digs  the  whole  of  the  four  acres? 
— Yes  ;  but  he  has  a  young  man  at  home^  a  son, 
who    helps    him.      Then  you  must   remember 
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Sir  George  Ctwii;>4«//— continued. 

that  lie  does  not  require  to  dig  the  four 
acres  every  year ;  it  is  ouly  two  acres  that  re- 
quire to  be  dug  every  year. 

2308.  What  happens  the  other  year? — He 
breast  ploughs  it.  Say,  that  it  is  dug  for  pota- 
toes :  as  he  dius  the  potatoes  up  he  digs  the  land 
all  over  and  cleans  it  as  he  goes  along ;  and  when 
he  plants  the  barley  he  breast  ploughs  it  in. 

2309.  Then  there  is  some  kind  of  ploughing  ? 
—  Some  of  them  have  a  horse  and  plough  it;  but 
they  do  not  require  to  plough  it  for  barley;  they 
do  that  with  the  breast  plough ;  but  those  who 
have  horses  plough  it  in. 

2310.  It  is  done  by  men,  and  not  by  a  horse,  I 
mean? — Yes. 

Chairman. ' 

2311.  Do  some  of  the  tenants  keep  horses  of 
their  own? — Yes;  a  great  many  of  them  keep 
hore^es  of  their  o.vn. 

2312.  Can  they  employ  them  wholly  on  their 
own  holdings? — Jfo. 

2313.  Do  they  lend  them  out  for  hire  ? — ^They 
plough  Cor  the  other  people  who  want  ploughing 
done,  it  1  may  say  so.  If  a  man  does  not  go  to 
regular  work  he  would  dig  it  all  himself;  but  if 
he  has  a  good  deal  of  work  off  and  on,  he  would 
employ  horse  labour  to  plough  these  two  acres. 
Masons,  for  instance,  at  home  in  winter  when 
they  are  out  of  work  will  dig  their  holdings  in 
the  winter,  and  a  great  deal  of  their  spare  time 
■will  l»e  occupied  on  their  holdings;  in  fact,  it  is 
a  great  field  for  their  spare  hours. 

2314.  I  take  it  that  none  of  these  people 
attempt  to  live  entirely  on  their  own  holdings  ? — 
A  man  who  pays  rent  cannot  do  so,  but  a  man 
who  is  a  freeholder,  i(  he  has  not  a  family  to  bring 
up,  can  almost  get  a  living  out  of  a  small 
holding;  he  would  go  out  for  a  day  occasionally 
tiirashing,  and  so  on. 

2315.  But  have  the  majority  extraneous 
sources  of  income  ? — Yes,  some  of  them  go  to  day 
labour  on  the  farms,  others  cart  stones ;  they  do 
all  sorts  of  things.  Some  of  them  are  maoons. 
They  seem  to  find  wonderful  ways  of  finding 
out  occupation  for  themselves  and  their  horsas. 

2316.  This  balance-sheet  which  you  have 
given  me  shows  that  the  man  pays  rent,  and  has 
u  balance  of  profit  of  14 1,  10  8.  upon  a  four- 
acre  allotment? — Yes. 

2317.  In  addition  to  that  he  has,  of  course,  a 
free  house?  — Yes. 

2318.  And  he  has  such  portion  of  the  produce 
as  he  can  consume  himself? — Yes. 

2319.  And  altogether  you  reckon  that  as 
amounting  to  6^.  per  week? — Yes. 

2320.  If  he  paid  no  rent  it  would  amount  to 
\\  s.  per  week  ? — Yes ;  if  it  was  his  own  holding, 
that  is  his  own  holding;  in  that  case  ;  but  I  put 
it  down  as  rent,  as  capital. 

2321.  But  then  he  would  have  an  expenditure 
of  capital  in  purchasing  the  freehold? — Yes. 

2322.  But  65a  week,  of  course,  is  not  enough 
for  the  subsistence  of  a  family  ? — No ;  certainly 
not. 

2323.  Therefore  they  must  have  other  sources 
of  income? — They  have  almost  invariably  other 
sources  of  income. 

2324.  Do  they  grow  any  fruit  on  these  hold- 
ings ? — There  is  only  one  man  who  grows  fruit 
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Chairman — continued, 
to  any  extent;  a  few  of  them  have  egg-plum 
trees ;  but  only  one  man  has  fruit  to  any  extent. 

2325.  And  what  stock  do  they  keep?— About 
half-a-dozen  of  thom  have  cows ;  but  their  prin- 
cipal stock  is  pigs. 

2326.  Why  do  they  not  keep  cows? -Because 
they  have  not  grass-land.  Some  of  them  keep 
cows  on  grass-land  which  they  rent  from  me.  I 
let  them  have  all  my  land,  and  they  have  the 
grass-land,  and  others  take  grass-land  else- 
where. They  cannot  keep  cows  on  these^  hold- 
ings ;  if  they  do,  they  feed  them  on  the  side  of 
the  road. 

2327.  Do  you  consider  that  this  experiment 
at  Minster  Lovell  is  a  success  or  not? — That, 
of  course,  depends  very  much  upon  the  way  in 
which  you  look  at  it.     I  should  say  that  if  the 
times  had  kept  good  it  would  have  been  a  great 
success ;    and   that   is   proved  by  the  fact  that 
when  I  went  there  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
them.     If  a  man  was  likely  to  die  or  to  give  up 
his  holding   there  were  any  number  of  people 
anxious  for  it,  offering  more  rent;  and  they  sold 
at  a  very  high  price.     I  remember,  when  I  first 
went  there,  one  case  in  which  four  acres  and  a 
house,  which  was  a  good  deal  dilapidated,  sold 
for  320/.  or  330/.,  and    was  afterwards  let  to 
the  man's  own  son-in-law  for  17/.  10  5.     There- 
fore I  consider  them  a  success.     But  I  do  not 
consider  them    a  success  in  this  way :    If  you 
mean  whether  a  man  can  get  a  living  off  four 
acres,  it  is  not  a  success.     The  mistake  was  that 
the   holdings  were  made  too  small  for  a  man  to 
get  a  living.     But  I  should  say  that  they  are 
a  success,  because  they  are  a  great  helpto  the 
men  who  hold  them  to  get  a  better  living  for 
their  families. 

2328.  You  told  us  that  one  man  held  11  acres 
put  together  ? — Yes. 

2329.  Does  he  get  a  living  out  of  them? — 
Fairly.  I  do  not  say  that  he  would  not  do  an 
odd  job  occasionally  to  oblige  a  neighbour;  but 
generally  he  gets  his  living;  and  his  rent  is  30  /• 
for  1 1  acres,  and  with  the  tithe  of  6  5.  an  acre. 

2330.  Therefore,  if  there  were  a  8u6Sci«ncy  of 
land,  a  man  could  get  a  living  even  at  these  high 
rents  and  rates? — 1  es,  if  they  have  sufficient  land 
they  can. 

2331.  And  what  do  you  think  would  be  suffix- 
cient  land,  generally  speaking  ? — I  would  not 
make  it  less  than  10  acres.  Almost  all  the  men 
who  have  succeeded  at  Minster  Lovell  have  been 
men  who  have  got  more  than  one  holding. 

23;: 2.  In  your  experience  have  you  known 
men  who  came  on  as  labourers  or  as  tenants  and 
have  subsquenlly  bought  their  holdings  ? — Yes ; 
I  will  give  you  an  instance,  which  a  man  told  mo 
the  other  day.  I  said  to  him,  "  What  capital  had 
you  to  begin  with  ?  I  want  to  know,  because  I 
expect  to  be  asked  these  questions  by  the  Com- 
mittee." He  said,  "  You  must  not  tell  anybody,  I 
was  5  /.  in  debt  when  I  came  here.  I  have  now 
a  holding  of  four  acres  of  my  own  free,  and  no 
debt  upon  it." 

2333.  And  he  had  secured  that  partly  by  his 
labour  on  the  land  and  partly  by  his  labour  out- 
side ? — Yes.  He  is  a  man  who  has  a  horse,  and  he 
carts  things  to  Witney,  and  does  any  jobs  he  can. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  nothing  when  he  started. 
Another  man^  who  was  a  tenant  of  mine,  came  and 
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Chtnrtnan — continued. 

offered  me  three  guineas  an  acre  for  iny  land 
when  I  first  m'ent  to  my  glebe,  and  he  told  rae 
that  he  had  only  a  few  coppers  when  he  began. 

2334.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  occupation 
upon  the  characters  of  the  people? — They  are  a 
very  industrious  and  very  sober  set  of  people, 
exceedingly  so.  The  fact  is,  that  we  had  a 
policeman  there,  who  was  removed,  and  the 
people  asked  him  to  speak  to  the  chief  constable, 
and  replied  that  he  removed  him  because  there 
was  no  crime  chere.  Minster  Lovell  id  on  the 
high  road  to  Cheltenham.  I  applied  to  the  chief 
constublc,  anil  he  said  he  was  not  wanted  and 
took  him  away.  And  I  have  asked  the  police- 
men about  it,  and  they  all  say  that  it  is  an 
exceptional  place  ;  there  is  no  dunkenncss  and  no 
crime. 

233o.  Do  you  think,  that  that  is  due  to  this 
experiment  ?— Yes,  entirely  so.  The  reason  I 
«ay  that  is  because  I  have  both  the  village  and 
the  small  holdings  estate  in  my  parish ;  they  are 
separate,  and  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
sobriety  of  the  small  holdings  estate  and  that  of 
the  village.  The  fact  is  that  the  small  holdings' 
men  want  all  their  money  to  put  into  their  con- 
cern ;  they  know  that  every  pound  they  put  in 
will  turn  another  pound  ;  they  want  it  for 
manure ;  they  want  it  to  put  into  stock.  If  a 
man  has  one  breeilmg  sow  he  will  want  two  and 
three. 

2336.  Then,  in  a  word,  the  possession  of  the 
land  is  a  great  stimulus  to  social  and  civil  virtues  ? 
— Exactly  so. 

2337.  Have  you  made  any  comparison  between 
the  tenants,  who  are  simply  tenants,  and  the 
owners  who  cannot  be  turned  out? — I  do  not 
think  you  can  draw  much  distinction  between 
them.  If  the  land  is  a  man's  own  of  course  he 
will  put  more  into  it,  he  has  more  inducement  to 
improve  it.  But  there  are  some  men  who  do  the 
land  splendidly ;  they  have  it  in  them  whether 
they  are  owners  or  tenants,  they  will  do  it  well. 
I  have  my  land  let  to  them,  and  my  land  is  kept 
like  a  garden. 

233i.  If  you  were  carrying  out  an  experiment 
of  the  kind  yourself  would  you  be  satisfied  to 
create  small  tenancies,  or  would  you  desire  to 
create  small  ownerships?  —  I  should  prelier  to 
create  small  ownerships  decidedly.  I  would 
much  rather  do  it  by  rent-charge  ;  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  I  could  tell  you  the  reason  if 
you  like. 

233!).  If  you  please? — The  reason  would  be 
this  :  I  considered  the  question  when  I  went  to 
Minster  Lovell    whether  it    would  answer   my 

furpose  to  make  my  glebe  into  small  holdings, 
have  only  33  acres.  \  found  that  there  were 
two  or  three  ecclesiastical  reasons  against  it ;  I 
should  be  liable  to  heavy  dilapidations  for  one 
thing.  If  a  man  holds  his  own  house  he  would 
put  a  nail  in  it  where  it  was  wanted  at  once  here 
and  there,  but  if  he  holds  under  a  landlord  he  is 
apt  to  let  the  thing  go  more  to  ruin ;  therefore, 
I  should  fear  that  by  letting  my  glebe  in  that 
way  I  should  be  subject  to  very  eferious  yearly 
repairs.  For  instance,  one  of  the  largest  holders 
ot  these  holdings  told  me  that  it  cost  him  2  /.  a 
a  year  on  the  average  for  impair  of  each  cottage. 
But  if  they  are  their  own  they  will  take  care  of 
them,     1  should  be  very  glad  to  let  my  land 


Ckairm.JH — continued. 

subject  to  a  rent-charge,  but  1  would  not  build 
on  these  small  holdings. 

2340.  Do  these  men  cultivate  the  land  well? 
— Yes,  very  well. 

2341.  Have  they  much  capital  engaged? — 
No,  very  little. 

2342.  They  are  ail  poor,  are  they  ?— Some 
come  with  capital,  but  the  majority  have  come 
there  witli  next  to  nothing. 

2343.  But  have  they  borrowed  money  on  their 
holdings? — Yes;  it  is  a  marvellous  thing  how 
these  men  can  get  money  lent  them  and  be 
trusted.  For  instance,  I  asked  this  man  who 
came  with  5  /.  in  debt,  '*  How  did  you  manage  to 
get  along  at  all,"  and  he  said,  "  Why  they 
trusted  me  at  the  mill  for  50  /.  for  meal  for  my 
pigs";  and  manufacturers  and  people  about,  if 
they  know  them,  will  lend  them  money,  they 
have  such  confidence  in  them.  In  that  way  a 
man  comes  with  nothing,  or  ]>erhaps  very  little, 
and  if  they  know  him  they  trust  him. 

2344.  Do  they  pay  off  their  debts,  or  do  they 
remain  burdened  ? — The  people  who  borrow 
money  pay  it  off. 

2345.  Are  those  who  have  been  there  some 
time  free  from  debt? — Do  you  mean  are  the 
holdings  free  from  mortgage  ? 

2346.  Yes?  — A  good  many  of  the  holdings 
have  mortgages  on  them,  large  or  small ;  they 
cannot  pay  them  off  now,  they  could  formerly. 

2347.  What  have  tliey  raised  the  money  for? 
— To  cultivate  their  holdings  with.  If  they  go 
there  with  nothing  they  must  have  some  money 
to  buy  pigs  and  get  along  the  first  year. 

2348.  And  they  have  not  been  able  to  pay 
that  off? — Yes,  they  will  pay  that  off;  but  I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  mortgages,  when  they  buy 
them  subject  to  mortgages.  They  would  pay  off 
the  few,  say  20  /-,  or  10  /.,  or  5  /.,  tliat  they 
borrowed  to  cultivate  the  land  with,  but  if  they 
bought  the  holding  with  a  mortgage  they  would 
not  perhaps  be  able  to  pay  that  off. 

2349.  That  is  supposing  they  bought  the 
whole  freehold  ? — Yes,  with  a  mortgage ;  of 
course  they  could  pay  it  off  in  the  good  times, 
because  these  men  have  done  it,  but  they  cannot 
do  so  now. 

2350.  I  suppose  that  the  only  case  in  which 
there  would  be  a  heavy  mortgage  on  the  land 
would  be  where  the  occupier  has  bought  the 
freehold  out-and-out  ? — Yes. 

2351.  And  in  that  case  the  mortgage  may 
have  to  remain  owing  to  bad  times? — Yes.  I 
think  there  is  one  point  that  I  should  explain 
perhaps,  that  a  man  cannot  redeem  his  land  from 
the  rent-charge  unless  the  person  who  has  the 
rent-charge  is  willing  to  let  him  redeem  it. 

2352.  But  some  of  them  have  redeemed,  as  I 
understand.' — Yes,  some  have  redeemed  at  a 
very  great  reduction  in  value.  There  was  one 
of  9  /.  10  s.  redeemed  at  112  /.  10  ^.  The  owner 
was  emigrating,  and  wanted  the  money. 

23o3.  In  the  case  of  these  men  who  take 
work  outside,  besides  cnltivating  their  own  land, 
how  are  they  employed  ? — Several  of  them  are 
masons ;  several  of  them  go  to  agricultural 
work. 

2354.  Does  the  work  of  their  own  farms 
interfere  with  their  work  for  others  ? — No,  the 
remarkable  thing  is,   that  the  farmer  who  has 
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the  farm  adjoining  the  small  holdings  estate  has 
told  me  over  and  over  again  that  he  never 
had  better  workmen  in  his  life  than  the  men  from 
the  adj  oining  small  holdings. 

2355.  Then  it  is  no  disadvantage  to  the  adjoin- 
ing farms  ? — No.  This  man  told  me  that  he  had 
never  had  better  men  in  his  life;  and  I  can 
give  you  the  reason.  I  have  been  astonished  at 
die  speed  at  which  these  men  work,  as  compared 
with  the  ordinary  agricultural  labourer.  I  said, 
to  one  of  them  who  has  worked  for  me,  *'  How 
is  it  you  work  so  splendidly  ?  You  do  too  much 
work,"  and  he  said,  "  We  get  into  this  way  in 
working  for  ourselves,  and  tnen  we  cannot  stop 
it."  And  then  they  are  better  fed ;  they  are 
better  conditioned  altogether. 

235B.  What  sort  of  houses  are  put  on  the  land? 
— Their  houses  are  like  this :  they  have  three 
rooms  in  front,  with  an  entrance  in  the  middle, 
that  is  the  kitchen  in  the  middle,  and  one  on 
either  side  is  a  room  which  may  be  used  for  a 
bed-room  or  a  sitting-room,  there  is  u  back  kitchen 
behind ;  and  the  rest  of  the  space  filling  up  the 
house  to  make  a  square  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  of  which  is  meant  for  a  stable  (it  was  meant 
by  Fergus  O^ Connor  for  a  stable,  but  it  is  not 
very  proper  for  a  stable),  and  the  other  is  a 
little  out-house. 

2357.  Is  it  all  on  one  floor  ? — Yes.  One  or 
two  have  got  upstairs  now,  but  originally  they 
were  all  on  one  floor  with  three  rooms  in  front ; 
they  are  very  nice  cottages. 

2358.  And  there  is  a  cottage  on  each  separate 
holding  ?—  Each  holding  has  a  cottage  ;  ana  some 
have  a  stable  and  some  times  other  buildings, 
and  then  of  course  the  holdings  are  more  valua- 
ble. 

2359.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  system  to  have  a  cottage  on  each  holding  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  a  most  important  thing.  The  men 
say  so  to  me  about  my  land.  I  say  to  them,  *•  It 
is  all  very  well ;  you  give  me  30  s.  an  acre  for 
my  land,  and  you  are  paying  21,  10«.  for  your 
holdings,"  aud  they  say,  ''But  ours  is  worth 
double  the  money,  because  the  house  is  on  it " ; 
and  that  is  the  great  drawback  of  the  so-called 
allotments  compared  with  our  holdings.  A  man 
goes  home  to  his  dinner,  and  he  can  get  out  on 
the  land,  and  look  to  his  pigs,  and  in  the  evening 
he  has  no  distance  to  walk,  everything  is  close  at 
home  ;  both  the  wife  and  family,  and  the  land  ; 
and  that  makes  them  more  valuable.  In  fact 
holdings  away  from  the  houses  are  not  of  halt 
the  value. 

2360.  How  is  this  land  situated  with  regard 
to  markets  ? — It  is  three  miles  from  Witney,  but 
you  can  hardly  call  Witney  a  market,  because 
very  little  is  sold  there;  it  is  15  miles  from 
Oxford,  25  miles  from  Cheltenham,  and  three 
from  Witney,  which  is  the  nearest  railway 
station. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

2361.  Is  it  near  Fairford ?— No,  it  is  along 
way  from  Fairford. 

2362.  What  is  the  efiect  of  these  small  hold- 
ings upon  the  question  of  pauperism  ? — It  is  the 
core  of  pauperism  I  should  say.  I  have  gone 
through   that  very  carefully,  and  can  tell  you 
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what  the  facts  are.  We  have  one  old  woman  of 
91  whose  husband  years  ago  had  a  small  holding, 
and  she  never  received  parish  relief  till  she  was 
80  years  of  age,  although  she  was  a  widow.  We 
have  only  one  other  person  a  girl,  in  the  union 
from  that  estate ;  she  had  been  living  with  her 
grandmother,  and  came  home  rather  queer  in  her 
mind  and*  silly.  I  could  not  keep  her  in  an 
institution ;  I  got  her  into  one,  but  they  sent  her 
back  because  she  went  on  in  such  a  silly  way, 
and  we  had  to  put  her  in  the  union.  Tliose  are 
the  only  two  cases  off*  that  estate  at  the  present 
time. 

2363.  I  think  you  have  said  that  they  are  an 
intelligent  lot  of  men  ? — Yes,  they  are  a  very 
intelligent  lot  of  men.  If  they  were  not  intel- 
ligent, and  a  better  class  of  men,  they  could  not 
do  there ;  it  sharpens  their  wits  tremendously  ; 
they  are  a  very  snarp  wide-awake  people. 

2364.  Of  course  it  increases  the  population  ; 
that  is  retained  on  the  land  ? — Yes,  I  went  very 
carefully  through  the  population,  aud  I  found 
that  the  popu\ation  of  Old  Minster,  that  is  to  say, 
without  the  small  holding  estate,  was  200 ;  and 
there  are  300  on  that  small  holding  of  250  acres. 
But  then  I  allow  for  50,  supposing  that  they  had 
been  on  a  farm  ;  that  is  to^say,  supposing  that  it 
had  been  a  farm  of  250  acres  instead  of  small 
holdings,  there  would  be  50  ;  but  probably  there 
would  not  be  more  than  four  men  employed  on 
the  farm,  and  that  leaves  an  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation of  250  in  our  parish.  I  might  say  that 
the  acreage  of  our  population  is  1,938  acres; 
that  includes  the  roads,  waste,  and  water ;  and 
in  that  parish  we  have  a  population  of  511  by 
the  last  census,  and  I  believe  myself  that  if  it 
was  an  ordinary  parish  we  should  not  have  any 
more  than  250  to  300  people  at  the  outside. 

2365.  t  think  your  experience  as  well  as  your 
inquiries  into  the  subject  lead  3  ou  to  be  favour- 
able to  the  creation  of  small  holdings  ?  —Yes, 
certainly. 

2366.  Have  you  considered  the  objections 
which  are  taken  to  them  ? — Do  you  mean  to  our 
small  holdings,  or  to  small  holdings  generally  ? 

2367.  I  mean  to  small  holdings  generally  ? — I 
do  not  know  that  there  are  any  objections  to 
them. 

2368.  I  think  you  have  followed  the  proceedings 
before  the  Royal  Commission  ou  Agriculture ; 
have  you  read  Mr.  Doyle's  evidence  ? — Yes,  I 
have  read  his  evidence ;  he  made  some  objections 
to  the  system  I  remember.  One  was  that  in  a 
country  like  this  with  so  large  a  population,  it 
was  ridiculous  to  create  holdings  in  which  people 
would  consume  their  own  produce. 

2369.  Do  you  know  what  his  views  were  on 
that  point?— He  did  not  give  any  reason  for  it 
at  all ;  I  do  not  remember  the  statements  with 
regard  to  it.  But  that  was  as  much  as  to  say 
that  you  want  the  land  to  produce  food  for  the 
people  at  large,  and  not  for  the  individuals  who 
occupy  it. 

2370.  But  if  the  land  does  not  now  produce 
enough  even  for  the  people  who  cultivate  it  I 
do  not  see  how  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  that 
they  should  consume  their  own  produce,  and  find 
enough  to  consume  ? — They  can  consume  their 
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own   produce  and  can  produce  more  than  the 
large  farms. 

2371.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  small  holders  in 
Minster  Lovell  produce  nM>re  than  enough  for 
their  own  consumption  ? — Certainly,  very  largely 
more. 

2372.  Do  you  think  that  they  put  more  capital 
in  the  shape  of  labour  and  manure  into  the  land 
than  big  farmers  ?  —  Certainly,  more  than  the 
tenant  farmers.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of 
labour  put  into  these  small  holdings.  Think  of 
the  quantity  of  digging  that  it  takes ;  and  they 
keep  it  so  clean  ;  and  there  is  all  that  hana- 
working.  You  do  not  see  the  squitch  and  stuff 
on  those  holdings  that  you  see  in  the  farms  about 
that  neighbourhood.  I  have  some  very  good 
farmers  m  my  parish,  because  they  are  large 
proprietors  with  plenty  of  money  ;  but  the  tenant 
rarmers  have  gone  to  the  wall  one  after  another. 

2373.  But  then  there  must  be  a  great  number 
of  ai'ticles  grown  which  are  not  produced  of 
course  on  the  farms? — Yes. 

2374.  And  wliich  this  increased  population 
must  attain  from  the  manufacturing  districts? — 
Yes. 

2375.  i  mean  their  clothes  and  instruments, 
and  such  things,  and  such  articles  of  food  as  are 
not  grown  on  the  farm  ? — Yes.  Of  course  there 
is  all  their  clothing,  their  grocery ,  and  their  coals. 
An  immense  quantity  of  coals  goes  up  there,  be- 
cause they  want  it  for  boiling  up  the  food  for 
their  pigs.  Then  they  buy  an  immense  amount 
of  meal  from  the  millers,  because  they  cannot 
grow  enough  always  to  feed  their  pigs  with. 

2376.  You  have  about  300  people  upon  this 
estate  ? — Yes. 

2377.  Where  otherwise  there  would  only  be 
30  or  40  at  the  outside  ? — I  like  to  put  it  high. 
I  put  it  at  50  at  the  most. 

2378.  Where  otherwise  there  would  not  be 
more  than  50 ;  and  those  additional  members  of 
the  community  have  all  their  goods  made  and 
sold  in  the  towns,  and  in  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict ? — Yes ;  and  it  makes  a  very  large  trade  for 
the  district,  because  you  understand  these  men, 
many  of  them,  have  large  families. 

2379.  Are  there  any  special  lessons  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Minster  Lovell  estate,  which  you 
would  wish  to  impress  upon  the  Committee  ? — 
In  the  first  place,  I  would  say  that  one  of  the 
^reat  advantages  of  these  small  holdings  i8>  that 
uiey  give  employment  to  the  men  who  go  to  work 
more  or  less  for  all  their  spure  time. 

2380.  I  am  talking  rather  of  suggestions,  with 
regard  to  the  creation  of  small  holdings  which 

iou  would  base  upon  your  experience  in  Minster 
iOvelL  For  instance,  as  regards  the  proportion 
of  land  to  be  attributed  to  each  house,  I  think 
your  opinion  is,  that  the  holdings  are  too  small 
at  Minster  Lovell? — Yes;  certainly  they  are 
too  small.  The  objections  to  the  holdings  in 
Minster  Lovell  are,  that  four  acres  is  too  small 
a  holding  for  a  man  to  get  a  living  out  of  without 
other  work. 

2381.  I  think  your  opinion  is  that  the  holdings 
should  not  be  less  than  from  10  to  20  acres  to 
each  cottage  ?  —Yes,  auite  so. 

2382.  Do  you  think  that  there  ought  to  be 
pasture  attacned  ? — Yes,  it  is  very  desirable  to 
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have  pasture ;  and  I   will  explain  to  you  wby^ 
There  is  this  man  who  came  and  offered  me  three 
guineas  per  acre  for  my  land,  the  ikrmers  give 
me  33  s. ;  but  I  let  him  have  it.     We  had  a  tre- 
mendous potato  disease  there,  about  the    year 
1880  or  1881 ;  and  I  said  to  the  man,  "  How  ii» 
the  world  did  you  manage  to  ^et  on  during  the 
potato  disease,"  he  had  severs!  allotments  besides- 
my  land  ;  and  he  said,  '^  If  it  had  not  been  for 
your  grass  land  and  the  cows,  I  could  not  have 
paid  your  rent."     You  must  not  in  agriculture 
of  any  kind,  especially  with  small  holdings,  de* 
pend  entirely  upon  one  crop.     That  is  just  where- 
they  get  nailed  in  Minster  Lovell  occasionally. 
For  instance,  after  that  year  of  the  tremendous 
run  <  f  the  potato  disease  it  brought  the  people 
down  very  low.     But   how    do    you  think  they 
managed ;  they  are   nten  of  great  resources.    I 
asked  one  man  how  he  managed.     He  said,  ^  I 
have  made  40  /.  a  year  by  my  holding  for  several 
years."  I  said,  "  How  did  you  do  dunng  the  year 
of  that  tremendous  potato  disease  ?  "  **  Ot, "  he 
said,  '^  I  boded  up  my  potatoes ;  I  bought  a  lot 
of  barley  meal  and  a  lot  of  )>igs,  and   1  fed  the 
pigs  wim  the  meal,  and  I  made  all  that  money."" 
feut  you  ought  not  to  be  dependent  or  one  thing,. 
and  I   am    strongly    in  favour   of  the   pasture, 
be<  ause  a   cow  is   a   very    great   advantage   to 
them. 

2383.  I  want  to  continue  your  recommenda- 
tions ;  I  think  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  there 
should  not  be  too  many  of  these  holdings  in  any 
one  parish  ? — 1  am.  You  will  understand  that  in 
a  onall  parish  of  1 ,900  acres  like  Minster  Lovell 
250  additional  people  for  extra  work  is  too  many. 
Then  also  in  selling  things  in  the  neighbourhood, 
it  makes  so  much  comnetition.  For  instance,  the 
way  in  which  the  small  holders  make  things  pay 
is  this,  that  they  grow  choice  crops.  A  man  will 
grow  a  lot  of  early  peas  and  take  them  into  the 
town  and  sell  them  at  a  price  for  household  pur- 
poses ;  but  if  there  are  a  great  number  of  people 
growing  these  special  oropa  tiie  competition 
becomes  too  great.  And  Witney  is  well  supplied 
with  gardens.  I  think  that  80  holdings  is  too  many 
for  Minster  Lovell.  And  my  opinion  is^  and 
has  been  for  years,  that  it  would  be  an  exceed- 
ingly good  thing  for  every  parish  if  there  could 
be  a  certain  number  of  small  holdings  in  every 
parish.  I  will  explain  why.  In  every  paristh 
there  are  men  among  the  agricultural  labourers 
of  superior  brains  and  energy  ;  liiese  mm  want 
to  do  something  better  ;  they  do  not  like  having 
only  10  s.  a  week,  which  are  the  wages  there  all 
the  year  round,  and  house-rent  to  pay ;  and  they 
often  come  to  me  to  get  them  into  other  employ- 
ments, the  railway  or  the  police  force,  or  the 
shops  in  the  towns. 

2384.  Your  idea,  I  think  is,  that  if  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  getting  Hnall  holdings  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  remain  in  the  country  ? 
—There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  There  is  no  pros- 
pect bef<»re  them  but  the  workhouse ;  mese 
agricultural  labourers  have  no  hope  but  the 
workhouse. 

2385.  What  tenure  do  you  suggest  for  these 
small  holdings? — My  experieAce  in  M^Tv>^r 
Lovell  leads  me  to  be  very  favourable  tathe 
rent-charge  system,  because  on  the  rent-uhaige 
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-system  a  man  with  some  capital  can  manage.  It 
is  very  difficult  for  the  men  to  save,  although  I 
know  a  man,  an  agricultural  labourer,  who  had 
saved  300  /. ;  but  if  a  man  can  get  100  /.  or  50  /. 
capital  the  rent-charge  system  is  very  much 
lietter  in  my  opinion. 

2386.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  larger 
lioldiugs,  say  from  20  to  50  acres? — Yes,  in 
various  parishes,  I  have  ;  and  in  Minster  Lovell 
we  have  five  holdings  varyings  from  20  to  47 
iKnres. 

2387.  Can  you  give  us  a  description  of  any 
<me  of  these  holdings  ? — Yes,  I  will. 

2388.  Would  you  take  the  one  with  47  acres? 
— Here  is  the  case  of  one  man  who  has  47  acres  ; 
Si  acr«s  of  that  is  his  own  with  a  house  on  it, 
freehold.  He  has  a  good  proportion  of  grass 
lands,  and  has  cows,  and  makes  butter,  and  eggs, 
find  has  pigs,  and  he  does  very  well.  He  is  the 
man  who  always  said  to  me  that  in  these  bad 
times  small  holders  could  hold  their  own,  and 
that  it  was  the  big  men  who  went  to  the  wall. 

2389.  I  do  not  think  I  need  trouble  you  with 
-other  examples ;  but  do  you  find  this  class  of 
small  holdings  successful  ? — Yes. 

2390.  In  these  cases  do  the  men  get  their 
whole  subsistance  from  the  land? — These  men 
who  haire  the  larger  holdings  do.  I  will  give 
you  an  instance  of  one  of  the  men  who  has 
land  of  my  own ;  he  is  an  old  man  and  has  two 
eons,  who  are  active  younii:  men ;  they  have 
sixteen  acres  of  mine,  and  three  of  those  are 
grass  land;  and  then  they  have  about  sixteen 
acres  in  these  small  holdings.  1  hey  have  four 
small  holdings  with  sixteen  acres  of  mine. 

2391.  That  makes  32  acres  altogether?—! 
think  I  have  made  a  mistake  there  in  the  size  of 
■one  of  the  holdings,  but  it  is  very  immaterial. 

2392.  In  this  case  there  are  three  families  ? — 
Yes, 

2393.  The  man  and  his  two  sons  and  their 
funilies? — Yes,  they  both  have  families. 

2394.  Are  they  all  living  on  those  32  acres  ? 
— Yes,  they  are  all  living  on  those  32  acres ;  and 
mind  you,  they  have  been  living  on  less ;  they 
have  only  lately  taken  the  extra  eight  acres, 
because  the  families  were  so  increasing  that  they 
wanted  more  land,  and  therefore  they  took  this 
^xtra  land  for  a  larger  living ;  and  they  have 
two  cows. 

2395.  And  are  they  doing  fairly  well  ? — They 
are  looked  upon  as  prosperous  men.  For 
instance,  since  they  have  had  my  land  they  have 
been  able  to  buy  horses  and  cows,  and  to  set  up 
a  good  spring  cart  and  go  to  Oxford.  But  then 
the  people  say  that  the  principal  advantage  is  in 
having  my  land  at  30  s.  an  acre,  as  compared 
with  tne  others ;  but  that  shows  what  they  can 

2396.  And  I  think  you  told  us  that  the  larger 
farmers  of  the  district  have  been  doing  very 
badly  ? — Yes,  they  have  being  doing  badly. 
The  whole  time  I  have  been  at  Minster  Lovell, 
I  only  remember  one  of  these  men  being  dis- 
trained upon  for  rent ;  and  he  was  not  a  very 
satisfactory  man. 

2397.  I  would  just  ask  you  whether  you  think 
h  desirable  that  the  State  should  do  anything  to 
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increase  the  facilities  to  create  small  holdings  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to 
do  so. 

2398.  Have  you  considered  what  form  State 
assistance  should  take  ?— I  have  never  thought 
that  out  in  any  form  myself;  but,  of  course,  I 
know  what  the  proposition  is  of  Mr.   Col  lings' 

2399.  Have  you  studied  Mr.  Collings'  Bill  ?— 
I  have  not  studied  the  Bill,  but  Mr.  Collings 
has  kindly  given  me  the  particulars  of  the  Bill 
for  advancing  part  of  the  purchase-money. 

2400.  Three  fourths  of  the  purchase-money  is 
proposed  to  be  advanced  ? — Yes. 

2401.  Do  you  approve  of  that  proposal? — I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  good  plan ;  it  would  be 
a  great  help.  So  many  of  these  men,  the  better 
men,  feel  that  there  is  no  hope  for  them,  and  they 
all  push  away  from  the  country  villages ;  and 
that  would  be  a  prospect  for  them. 

2402.  Do  you  think  that  many  people  would 
take  advantage  of  such  facilities  if  they  were 
offered  ? — I  do  not  think  that  a  great  number  of 
agricultural  labourers  could  save  money  at  10  «.  a 
week ;  but  then  they  are  always  getting  money  in 
various  ways.  It  is  very  curious,  but  they 
apj^ear  to  do  so  ;  and  these  people  who  have  got 
money  would  be  very  glad,  no  doubt,  to  buy 
land.  And  there  is  a  great  demand  for  land  in 
our  neighbourhood. 

2403.  You  know  that  the  proposal  in  the  Bill 
which  Mr.  Collings  has  prepared  is  that  the  local 
authority,  that  is  the  County  Council  or  District 
Council,  or  some  similar  body,  should  purchase 
land  and  divide  it  into  small  holdings,  and  then 
should  let  it  to  these  people  upon  the  terms  that 
thev  are  to  have  a  perpetual  occupation  of  it, 
finding  one-fourth  or  the  purchase-money,  and 
paying  interest  upon  three-fourths  ? — Yes. 

2404.  Do  you  think  that  that  woulJ  involve 
any  risk  to  the  local  authority  ? — No,  none  what- 
ever. 

2405.  You  think  that  they  would  not  make 
any  bad  debts  ?  —No.  Take  the  rent-charge  in 
Minster  Lovell,  they  are  always  paid.  There  is 
a  proof  of  it.  I  never  heard  of  a  man  being  turned 
out  of  his  place,  because  he  could  not  jmy  the 
rent-charge  in  the  16  years  that  I  have  been 
there ;  and  that  is  much  more  than  this  would 
be.  1  think  that  land  ought  to  be  bought  at  25  /. 
an  acre,  tithe  -  rent  free ;  then  four  acres 
would  be  100  /,  and  we  should  get  eight  acres  for 
200  7.  Look  what  an  advantage  that  would  be 
compared  with  what  they  get  at  Minster  Lovell. 

2406.  Always  supposing  that  the  land  was 
equally  suitable  ? — x  es.  It  is  a  very  important 
thing  to  have  suitable  land  for  small  holdings. 
Stiff  land  would  ruin  a  man. 

2407.  Would  you  object  to  trust  the  local 
authorities  with  these  powers?— No,  I  do  not 
think  so.  t  should  not  object  to  it  at  all.  I 
think  they  could  be  trusted.  The  only  thing  I 
should  be  afraid  of  would  be  whether  they  would 
take  the  trouble  to  carry  it  out.  I  think  they 
would,  because,  of  course,  since  the  people  have 
been  given  votes  for  the  County  Council  that 
has  made  an  immense  difference  m  the  interests 
which  the  County  Council  take  in  the   people 
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ivhose  votes  tliev  want ;  they  are  going  in  for 
allotmentB  in  or(Jer  to  get  the  peoples'  votes.  I 
think  that  has  altered  tne  position  very  much. 

2408.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you 
know  the  principle  of  the  Ashbourne  Act  in  Ire- 
land. About  advancing-money  to  the  tenant  ? — 
Yes. 

2409.  You  know  that  in  the  Ashbourne  Act 
the  whole  of  the  purchase  money  is  advanced 
by  the  State?— Yes. 

2409.*  Then  the  tenant  is  charged  with  a 
yearly  sum,  which  is  sufficient  to  cover  the 
interest  and  the  repayment? — I  quite  under- 
stand. 

2410.  So  that  in  the  course  of  50  years  the 
tenant  beconjes  absolute  owner,  without  having 
to  make  any  further  payment  whatever  ? — Yes. 

2411.  In  Mr.  CoUings'  proposal,  the  tenant 
pays  one-fourth  down,  and  as  to  the  remaining 
three-fourths  he  takes  a  perpetual  loan,  and  he 
never  becomes  the  absolutely  unembarrased 
owner  ? — No. 

2412.  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  you  have 
considered  which  of  those  two  plans  is  Uie  better 
one?— I  have  not  considered  that,  and  questions 
of  that  kind;  one  cannot  answer  off-hand.  I 
should  myself  be  inclined  to  prefer  the  power  to 
pay  it  off",  to  tell  you  the  truth ;  I  think  it  would 
W  a  stimulus ;  but  the  objection  to  it  would 
be  this,  as  regards  doing  it  by  the  State,  I  mean 
tJiat  the  holdings  would  become  let ;  that  is  to 
say,  men  would  get  them  as  private  property  and 
would  let  them  at  exorbitant  rents. 

2413.  Your  fear  is  that  if  the  tenant  becomes 
absolute  owner,  the  next  thing  he  will  do  is  to 
become  a  landlord  ? — Yes. 

2414.  And  have  tenants  under  him  to  whom 
he  will  let  the  rents  at  exorbitant  rents  ? — Yes, 
these  small  men  always  exact  the  highest  rent. 

2415.  The  smallest  owner  is  always  the  most 
exacting  landlord  ? — Yes,  the  most  exacting  and 
hardest. 

2416.  Therefore  in  order  to  maintain  the  land 
for  its  original  purpose,  and  for  the  establishment 
of  small  holdings  at  fair  rents,  you  would  like  to 
keep  a  certain  control  over  the  owners  ? — Yes. 
If  they  were  purchased  by  the  Stat«  I  should 
prefer  it.  I  think  that  Minster  Lovell  is  a  great 
example  of  that.  These  holdings  fall  into  the 
hands  of  small  investors.  A  man  in  a  small 
shop  in  Witney  who  has  saved  300/.  does  not 
know  how  to  invest  it;  he  goes  and  buys  a  small 
holding  in  Minster  Lovell;  then  he  wants 
interest  for  his  money,  and  so  the  rents  are  run 
up. 

2417.  Would  you  propose  to  make  any  provi- 
sions in  order  to  prevent  sub-letting  ? — 1  should 
be  very  strict  about  that.  I  should  certainly 
restrict  it  to  the  cultivator  always. 

2418.  You  would  not  allow  any  sub-letting  ? 
— No,  if  a  man  could  not  culti  rate  it,  he  ought 
to  sell  it,  and  get  the  advantage  of  it. 


Viscount  Curzoiu 
2419.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  tendency 
now  on  the  part  of  landowners  to  let  their  land 
in  large  faims?— I  think  myself  now  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  let  it  in  any  way  they  can. 
There  was  a  time  when  all  the  f  mall  holdings  were 


Viscount  Cur2:on— continued. 

thrown  into  large  farms,  and  a  man  occupied 
two  or  til ree  farms;  but  now  I  think  landlords 
would  be  very  glad  to  let  them  in  any  way  they 
can. 

2420.  In  your  neighbourhood  is  there  any 
difficulty  for  those  people  who  wish  to  become 
the  owners  or  tenants  of  a  small   holding,  in 

?etting  that  land  from  the  landowner  now? — 
esy  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  land  for  small 
holdings. 

2421.  In  your  opinion  the  landlords  are  not 
too  willing  to  let  their  land  in  small  holdings  ? — 
No,  not  in  small  holdings,  I  do  not  think  they 
are. 

2422.  Therefore  you  think  that  some  legis- 
lation is  necessary  in  order  to  create  and  facili- 
tate the  creation  of  these  small  holdings? — I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  done  without  legislation. 
And  I  will  tell  you  why :  because  as  soon  as  a 
man  begins  to  build  houses,  the  architects  and 
others  fleece  the  gentry  immensely.  It  is  not 
like  a  man  doing  it.  If  I  was  going  to  build  a 
house  it  would  not  cost  me  half  what  it  would 
cost  you;  because  you  would  employ  an  ex- 
pensive architect,  and  I  should  employ  a  man  in 
the  place  at  half  the  money. 

2423.  Will  you  t/ell  me  how  many  acres  you 
think,  to  strike  an  average,  would  be  sufficient  to 
support  a  man  and  his  family  ;  what  would  be 
the  best  size  of  small  holding  do  you  think  ? — I 
could  not  sny  how  many  acres  would  be  the  best 
size;  I  should  say  from  10  acres  upwards.  I 
will  tell  you  why  I  cannot  say  exactly :  there 
are  no  two  men  alike.  One  man  has  a  family  of 
sons,  and  he  can  do  with  a  lot  of  land  as  soon  as 
his  sons  are  useful.  Another  man  might  have  a 
family  of  girls.  One  man  might  have  more 
capital  than  another.  I  should  not  have  less 
than  10  acres.  My  experience  is  that  a  man 
cannot  get  a  living  out  of  less  then  10  acren, 
without  going  to  work.  I  should  make  them 
from  10  to  40  or  50  acres.  I  think  that  when 
men  get  more  than  50  acres  thev  are  worse  than 
large  farms  ;  they  try  to  do  with  less  labour  and 
they  cannot. 

Mr.  JBroadhurst. 

2424.  You  were  speaking  of  the  capacity  of 
the  small  holder  to  niaintair.  his  house  in  repair, 
on  the  principle  of  a  stitch  in  time  ? — Yes  ;  I  do 
not  think  that  the  small  holders  who  rent,  as  a 
rule,  take  the  same  trouble  to  keep  their  house  in 
repair  that  a  man  would  if  it  was  his  own.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  they  let  them  go  to  ruin; 
but  I  have  gone  into  a  house  sometimes  and  seen 
a  screw  out  of  a  hinge,  or,  perhaps,  a  door  off  its 
hinges,  and  banging.  Now  if  the  house  were 
the  man's  own  he  would  put  the  screw  in,  if  he 
did  not,  it  might  bang  on  and  break  the  door, 
perhaps.  But  there  is  a  great  difference  in  60 
men.  Some  men  would  keep  their  house  like  a 
palace.  But  my  objection  to  having  to  build 
nouses,  if  1  were  to  let  my  land  in  small  hold- 
ings, would  be  that  they  would  have  to  be  very 
costly  in  proportion,  or  the  expenses  would  be 
very  heavy  in  repairs. 

2425.  And  the  class  of  men  like  those  on  the 
estate  you  referred  to  are  very  handy  men,  you 

?— Yes. 


say?- 


2426.  They 
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Mr.  Broadhurst^  continued. 

2426.  They  can  put  up  a  pig-stye  themselves, 
for  instance  r — Yes,  there  are  several  of  them 
who  are  a  sort  of  half  masons ;  they  begin  as 
mason*s  labourers,  and  then  they  get  to  be  very 
handy. 

2427.  Are  they  wallers  ? — Yes,  they  do  wall- 
ing ;  and  they  are  very  handy  in  doing  things 
themselves.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they 
carpenter  and  that  sort  of  thing;  but  a  good 
many  of  the  men  on  the  place  can  do  odd  jobs 
and  put  up  things.  I  have  a  man  who  offered  to 
do  my  house  as  a  mason, 

2428.  So  that  you  could  not  count  the  cost  of 
cottage  building  then  on  the  same  principle  as  a 
large  landowner  counts  the  cost  of  cottage  build- 
ing on  a  farm  ? — No,  I  know  that  for  a  fact,  if  I 
were  to  build  cottages,  I  should  have  a  large 
architect's  bill,  and  a  big  builder's  bill,  and  a  lot 
of  expenses  which  would  not  be  necessary ;  our 
local  masons  would  put  up  a  nice  cottage  for 
100/.  that  would  cost  you,  perhaps,  150/.  or 
200/. 

2429.  You  place  great  importance  and  value 
upon  a  house  being  with  the  holding?— That  is 
very  important. 

2430.  That  is  because  it  enables  the  live  stock 
and  the  crops  to  get  constint  attention  at  the 
particular  moment  when  they  require  attention 
rather  than  at  regulated  or  irregular  hours  ? — 
Yes ;  the  house  being  on  the  holding  is  every- 
thing. My  tenants  have  said  that  it  is  the 
buildings  that  are  so  valuable  to  them  in  attend- 
ing to  the  pigs  and  other  things;  by  having  them 
on  the  spot  in  odd  minutes  they  can  do  that,  and 
hoeing  or  other  odd  jobs. 

2431.  Then  your  little  community  is  a  superior 
community  to  anythinsr  surrounding  them? — 
I  think  so,  in  moral  character  and  behaviour, 
and  everything.  -And  they  are  intellectually  a 
finer  class  of  men  than  the  ordinary  class  of 
agricultural  labourers. 

2432.  That  naturally  arises  from  the  pos^ses- 
fiion  of  property,  does  it? — No,  not  altogether. 
Thev  are  superior  men  in  themselves,  or  they 
would  not  be  there.  It  is  the  better  class  of 
men  who  push  their  way  in  life  in  every  rank 
and  profession ;  and  these  men  who  have  ener- 
gies and  desires  for  something  better  go  to  that 
estate. 

2433.  But  when  they  are  there  this  holding 
acts  as  an  education  ? — x  es,  I  think  it  does  ;  it 
sharpens  their  wits,  and  makes  them  altogether 
better. 

2434.  Now  about  the  small  labourer.  You 
said  that  the  ordinary  labourer  at  10  s.  or  12  s, 
a  week  has  no  prosptjct  but  the  workhouse  ? — 
I  said  a  man  at  10  s.  a  week,  not  12  s.;  our  men 
have  10  s,  a  week,  and  no  free  cottage,  and  they 
have  no  prospect  but  the  workhouse  or  parish 
relief  when  they  get  old. 

2435.  But  if  there  was  a  system  of  providing 
small  holdings  you  think  it  would  be  a  stimulus 
to  that  class  of  labourers  ? — I  think  it  would  to 
save  money. 

2436.  And  in  that  case  would  you  come  down, 
in  order  to  give  him  a  start  in  life,  to  two  acres 
or  one  acre,  that  he  and  his  family  might  cul- 
tivate at  their  leisure  time? — You  see  a  man 
begins  with  an  allotment  generally,  or  a  piece 

0.69. 


Mr.  Broadhurst — continued. 

of  land  of  about  an  acre,  and  works  his  way  up 
in  that  way.  A  man  first  of  all  gets  a  quarter 
of  an  acre,  and  then  half-an-acre,  then  he  gets 
some  pigs,  and  makes  his  way  in  that  manner, 
gradually.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  men  in 
every  case  step  into  these  things  at  once ;  there 
are  gradual  steps. 

2437.  They  go  from  poultry  to  pigs? — Yes. 
In  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  going  to  be  a  future 
small  holder,  if  you  go  to  his  place  you  find  that 
he  has  saved  a  little  money,  and  got  a  pig, 

2438.  But  the  point  is  this ;  there  is  a  reluc- 
tance, you  say,  on  the  part  of  some  landowners 
to  let  the  land  in  this  way  ? — Yes. 

2439.  Then  any  scheme  of  compulsion  in 
order  to  give  equal  facilities  to  the  poorest 
labourer  to  commence  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder 
should  come  down  to  something  less  than  10^ 
acres? — Yes;  but  is  not  that  provided  for  in  the 
Allotments  Act  already.  I  thought  that  now 
already  there  was  a  Bill  introduced  to  compel 
the  local  authority  to  provide  allotments  (or  the 
people. 

2440.  Yes,  but  that  is  limited  in  extent. 
What  I  mean  is,  would  you  prefer  a  scale,  say 
any  quantity  from  10  acres  down  to  one  acre ; 
so  that  men  in  different  positions  and  of  difierent 
acquirements  might  have  a  holding  suitable  to 
their  family  wants,  and  their  ability  to  manage  ? 
— Do  you  mean  to  put  a  house  or  buildings  on 
it? 

2441.  Yes,  if  necessary  ? — I  think  that,  that 
plan  would  be  excellent  if  it  could  be  carried 
out.  But  the  great  difficulty  is  the  expense  of 
buildings  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  ground. 
What  I  should  like  to  have  seen  insteadof  the 
Government  Bill,  would  be  not  to  give  people 
allotments  half  a  mile  or  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away 
from  their  homes,  but  to  insist  that  wherever  it 
was  feasible,  every  cottage  should  have  its  land 
or  garden  enlarged,  or  land  close  to  the  houses^ 
th  s  is  a  most  important  thing. 

2442.  In  other  words,  that  no  cottage  should 
be  erected  except  on  an  allotment,  or  having  an 
allotment  attached  to  it  ? — No,  that  would  not 
exactly  do.  There  are  numbers  of  men  who 
would  not  have  the  energy  and  go,  to  do  more 
than  their  garden.  If  you  made  it  the  law  for 
every  cottage  to  have  a  large  piece  of  land,  num- 
bers of  men  would  not  care  to  have  it.  But  I 
quite  see  the  difficulty  between  you  and  myself. 
If  for  instance,  the  allotment  could  be  made  close 
to  the  village,  or  the  garden  enlarged  where 
feasible,  or  allotments  made  at  the  back,  so  that 
a  man  could  come  through,  if  he  could  not  culti- 
vate it,  his  next  neighbour  would  be  glad  to 
have  it.  But  I  think  myself  that  the  expense  of 
buildings  would  be  too  great  to  build  houses  on 
anything  under  10  acres. 

2443.  Do  the  community  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  take  their  garden  produce  into 
Oxford? — They  take  their  potatoes  into  Oxford. 
It  is  not  market  gardening  at  Minster  Luvel,  it 
is  principally  potatoes,  barley,  wheat,  and  roots, 
carrots,  and  those  things;  they  do  not  take 
much  into  Oxford,  but  they  do  take  potatoes 
principally  into  Oxford  I  know.  It  may  be  a 
useful  thing  to  mention  to  the  Committee,  that 
the  want  in  these  agricultural  labourers  is  that 
T  3  they 
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Mr.  Broadkwrst — continued. 

they  have  not  been  brought  up  to  gardening, 
they  do  not  understand  it.  Some  oi  them  do ; 
but^  afi  a  rule,  they  do  not  understand  market 
gardening 

2444.  xhey  do  not  grow  fruit  on  these  small 
holdings  ? — They  have  a  few  plum  trees,  but  the 
estate  is  on  a  kind  of  plateau;  it  is  just  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Cotswoid  Hills,  and  is  very  high 
land  exposed  to  all  the  winds.  There  is  only  one 
man  whose  landlord  has  planted  a  great  quantity 
of  fruit  trees,  and  he  is  very  succeasfuL  But  if 
all  the  men  had  fruit  they  could  not  sell  it  in 
that  neighbourhood.  That  man  does  very  well, 
because  his  brother-in-law  takes  the  fruit  to 
Oxford  for  him,  and  gets  a  tip-top  price,  the  shop 
price  for  it.  If  you  mean,  should  a  man  have 
faidlity  for  buying  an  acre  of  land  with  Govern- 
ment assistance  to  build  a  house  himself  on  it,  it 
might  be  a  diflerent  question,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean? 

2445.  No.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  a 
strawberry  growing  country  between  Oxford  and 
your  placer — They  do  not  grow  strawberries 
with  us. 

2446.  Do  you  know  the  neighbourhood  be- 
tween Oxford  and  this  place? — I  do  not  know 
it.  I  have  seen  the  land  where  they  grow 
strawberries  at  Droitwich,  Archdeacon  Lee's 
land.  That  is  very  superior  land  to  ours.  Ours 
is  light  land  mostly. 

2447.  Do  you  find  any  diflSculty  in  the 
education  question  with  the  children  of  these 
people  ? — No.  They  are  a  bright  set  of  children 
generally. 

24^5  8.  And  they  send  their  children  to  school 
regularly  ? — Very  regularly.  We  have  a  splendid 
attendance. 

2449.  Do  the  children  show  superior  intelli- 
gence generally  to  the  children  of  the  agricul- 
tural day  labourer? — It  is  very  difficult  to 
answer  that  question  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  they  are  a  more  intelligent  set. 

2450.  You,  as  a  clergyman,  having  experience 
of  rural  life,  would  view  with  great  favour  a 
large  increase  on  the  system  of  holdings  that  you 
have  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — I  would  not  be 
inclined  to  encourage  a  small  holding  estate  like 
that  of  Minster  Lovell,  because  the  holdings  are 
too  small. 

2451.  But  generally  you  are  in  favour  of  an 
increase  in  those  interested  in  the  land  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  the 
labouring  class;  it  would  keep  them  in  the 
country  and  give  them  a  prospect  in  every  way. 

2452.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
nationally,  for  the  State  ? — It  would  oe  a  good 
thing  in  this  way :  that  it  would  keep  more 
people  in  the  country,  and  I  think  there  would 
be  more  produced  on  the  land. 

Sir  Edward  Birhheck. 

2453.  Some  of  the  tenants  of  these  small 
holdings  have  ponies  or  horses  I  suppose  P — Yes, 
horses  mostly,  not  ponies  ;  one  or  two  may  have 
ponies. 

2454.  How  do  they  manage  in  the  winter  with 
regard  to  feeding  them.  I  take  it  that  they  are 
not  able  to  make  anj'  hay,  there  is  no  pasture 
you  say? — No. 


Sir  Edward  Buhbeck — continued. 

2455.  Are  there  any  common  lands  adjacent 
where  they  can  turn  these  horses  or  ponies  out? 
— There  are  no  common  lands.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  grass  by  the  roadside,  and  some  of  vxm 
take  their  horses,  and  their  cows  occasionally 
along  the  roads ;  some  of  those  have  no  grass 
land,  but  they  grow  pari  of  the  stuff  on  the 
land  for  their  horses,  and  they  buy  part  I  smt 
a  man  the  other  day,  who  has  a  horse^  g<^]% 
with  a  truss  of  hay  that  he  bought  from  a 
farmer.  They  grow  fodder  crops  and  vetoes 
and  lucerne,  and  a  little  clover.  Then  they  use 
roots  i)artly  in  feeding.  Perhaps  they  may  grow 
a  few  oats. 

2456.  And  are  the  sheds  and  other  buildings 
all  put  up  by  themselves? — No. 

2457.  I  understood  you  to  say  so  ? — No,  the 
landlord  is  supposed  to  do  it. 

2458.  They  are  all  put  up  by  the  landlord?— 
Generally  speaking.  Originally  there  were  only 
pigptyes ;  but  when  any  buildings  are  put  up, 
they  are  put  up  by  the  landlord.  There  may  be 
an  agreement  with  the  tenant  that  he  is  to  cart 
the  stones  or  do  part  of  the  building. 

2459.  Who  makes  the  repairs,  is  that  all  done 
by  the  tenant  ? — Generally  by  the  landlord. 

2460.  And  he  provides  the  rough  material  ?— 
In  the  case  of  buildings  it  would  be  just  the 
same  sort  of  thing  as  a  farm.  A  man  would 
say,  "  I  want  a  new  shed,"  then  you  make  «i 
agreement  with  him  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  put 
up.     Either  the  landlord  does  it  and  charges  a 

Ser-centage,  or  they  do  it  jointly.  One  perhaps 
igs  the  stones,  or  carts  the  stones,  or  gets  the 
stone  on  the  land  ;  it  is  on  stone  brash.  A  maa 
says,  "  I  will  get  the  stone,  sir,  and  do  tlie  carting 
if  you  will  pay  for  the  mason's  work." 

2461.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  annunl 
value  of  the  cottages  without  the  land  ? — What 
will  they  let  at,  do  you  mean  ? 

2462.  Yes  ?— If  they  are  let  they  are  let  for 
three  pounds ;  but  you  could  not  build  them  for 
that.  They  cost  Fergus  O'Connor,  when  they 
were  built,  120  /.  ;  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
swindling  about  it.  Some  masons  on  the  plaoe 
say  they  could  build  them  for  80  /. ;  but  if  you 
build  a  cottage  for  100  /.  you  want  6  per  cent, 
for  it ;  but  they  only  let  for  3  /.,  because  that  is 
the  price  of  cottages  in  the  neighbourhood. 

2463.  Have  you  railway  facilities  in  the 
neighbourhood? — Nothing  nearer  than  Witney, 
which  is  three  miles. 

2464.  Do  you  not  think  that  these  tenants 
could  extend  fruit  cultivation  and  send  the  pro- 
duce by  railway  to  Oxford  and  other  large 
towns? — They  have  not  the  education  for  it; 

ey  do  not  understand  it. 

2465.  But  surely  they  understand  ordinarjr 
garden  cultivation  ? — There  is  one  very  intelli- 
gent man,  who  has  been  an  agricultural  labourer, 
who  has  got  a  lot  of  fruit  trees  and  doing  very 
well  with  them;  but  they  do  not  understand 
pruning  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  there  is  no 
immediate  neighbourhood  where  they  find  they 
could  get  a  sale  for  any  quantity  of  fruit. 

2466.  Have  you  not  in  Oxfordshire  cottage 
garden  shows  in  summer,  or  early  in  autumn,  at 
which  cottage  garden  produce  is  exhibited  as  in 
other    counties  ?  —  We   used   to   have  that  in 

Surrey 
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Si  I*  Edward  Birkbeck — continued. 

Surrey  but  we  have  not  in  Oxfordshire.  We 
used  to  have  a  show  at  Witney  ;  I  think  that 
is  dropped  now. 

2467.  Surely  your  experience  ii>  other  coun- 
ties points  to  the  fact  that  these  cottagers  very 
often  beat  the  gardeners  of  gentlemen's  houses  ? 
— They  did  when  I  was  in  Surrey.  There  were 
splendid  gardens  there  and  splendid  gardeners  ; 
but  these  people  are  not  much  of  gardeners  in 
this  neighbourhood.  I  cannot  answer  questions 
AS  to  whether  the  tenants  would  go  to  the  expense 
of  putting  in  fruit  trees  themselves,  and  the 
question  is  whether  the  landlord  would  do  it.  I 
do  not  think^  myself,  that  fruit  is  a  certain  thing 
for  paying  now  ;  there  is  a  doubt  about  fruit,  I 
think. 

2468.  I  think  you  said  that  the  ordinary  wages 
were  10  s.  a  week.  What  do  they  receive  for 
harvest? — They  receive  very  little  indeed  for 
harvest  now.  Th«3y  say  now  that  when  they  do 
extra  work,  such  as  hoeing,  they  do  not  make 
much  more  than  a  day's  wages  at  it,  and  very  little 
is  done  at  harvest :  it  is  done  with  a  rf-aper  and 
a  tying-up  machine^  and  they  do  not  get  much 
out  of  it. 

246y.  Surely  they  get  double  the  ordinary 
wages  during  harvest  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they 
do  now.  A  few  years  ago  a  family  would  make 
from  6  /.  to  9  /.  in  harvest,  and  they  say  now  that 
they  do  not  make  a  couple  of  pounds  at  harvest. 

2470.  And  there  is  very  little  piece-work  done  ? 
— There  is  a  certain  amount  of  hoeing ;  but  in 
Oxfordshire  all  piece-work  is  very  low. 

Mr.  Lowther. 

2471.  Your  soil  is  suitable  at  Minster  Lovell 
for  cultivation  by  small  holders  ? — Yes,  it  is,  cer- 
tainly, the  greater  part  of  it. 

2472.  And  your  climate  is  suitable? — The 
climate  has  this  drawback,  that  it  is  very  hi^ 
land ;  it  is  a  plateau  on  the  top  of  high  hills^ 
and  is  exposed  to  all  winds,  which  partly  mili- 
tates against  growing  fruit.  The  land  is  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  potatoes  and  for  barley :  it 
is  not  generally  deep  enough  for  wheat  striking 
down  deep,  but  the  barley  spreading  out  a  flat 
root  does  very  well.  But  one  or  the  great 
things  with  regard  to  the  land  is^  you  can  go 
and  dig  and  plough  it  almost  as  soon  as  it  has 
done  raining. 

2473.  Your  markets  are  suitable? — We  are 
badly  off  for  markets;  we  are  16  miles  from 
Oxford, 

2474*  You  are  only  three  miles  from  a  rail- 
way ? — Yes ;  but  think  of  the  expense  of  carting 
things  to  Witney,  and  sending  things  on  to  Ox- 
ford from  a  branch  line.  People  gomg  to  Oxford 
invariably  cart  there  direct 

2475.  And  you  say  that  the  class  of  people 
who  cultivate  uiese  holdings  is  rather  superior? 
--On  the  whole.  Amonff  60  people  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  difference,  of  course. 

2476.^  And  you  say  you  have  no  drunken- 
ness?— No  drunkenness.  It  is  a  most  rare  thing 
to  see  a  man  the  worse  for  drink.  For  many 
years  past  I  think  that  the  only  time  when  I  saw 
a  man  comi^  hemd  the  worse  for  drink  was  at 
the  time  of  the  election. 

2477.  And  you  have  no  crime? — No. 
0J». 


Mr.  iowf/«er— continued. 

2478.  And  no  pauperism? — No,  only  those 
two  cases  I  told  you.  You  will,  perhaps,  wonder 
how  that  is,  because  these  men  cannot  save  much 
now;  you  would  think  that  when  these  men 
could  not  work  their  allotments  they  must  go  to 
the  union.  In  fact  that  was  one  of  the  cases 
made  out  i^inst  the  O'Connor  estate  at  that 
time  befcwe  Parliament  that  these  people  would 
always  be  chargeable  to  the  union. 

2479.  What  does  happen  to  them  ?— I  think 
they  have  great  independence  of  character;  they 
are  most  imlependent  people,  and  they  would  do 
anything  rathor  than  go  to  the  union.  But  I 
think  that  when  a  man  has  one  of  these  small 
holdings,  though  he  begins  with  nothing,  he 
accumulates  a  capital  ■  by  way  of  interest  in  the 
land,  his  stock  of  pigs,  horses,  and  cows,  and  that 
passes  on  to  his  children ;  the  father  working  on 
with  them  as  long  as  he  lives.  It  is  a  remarkable 
thing  that  that  is  all  the  pauperism  we  have. 
Then  I  think  that  the  children  will  often 
help  their  parents  more  than  they  would  if 
they  were  agricultural  labourers.  For  in- 
stance, the  other  day  (this  is  a  positive  fact),  a 
man  who  was  very  old,  and  had  been  ill  for  two  or 
three  years,  who  nad  been  there  27  years,  made 
over  all  his  pigs,  horse,  and  other  things  to  his 
son,  who  had  some  land  in  another  parish,  on  the 
condition  that  he  kept  him  and  his  wife  as  long 
as  he  lived. 

2480.  He  defeated  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer?— Well,  it  was  worth  about  60/. 

2481.  I  suppose  these  people  have  their  faults ; 
they  are  not  perfect  ? — Certainly  not ;  they  have 
their  faults,  certainly.     They  arive  a  hard  bar- 

Jain,  and  they  will  best  you,  if  they  can,  if  you 
rive  a  bargain  with  them*  But  taking  the  men 
for  their  position  in  life,  they  are  an  exceedingly 
respectable  class;  and  they  are  exceedingly 
independent  Some  people  think  that  a  fault, 
I  do  not ;  they  are  their  own  masters, 

2482.  And  they  have  to  worfc  very  hard  ? — 
Yes ;  but  that  is  not  all  the  year  round.  Their 
wives  work  as  well.  A  man,  with  a  small  hold- 
ing, depends  ver^much  upon  an  industrious  wife ; 
wima  delicate  wife  he  cannot  do  on  a  small  holding* 

2483.  Do  the  women  work  much  on  the  land  ? 
— No,  they  principally  attend  to  the  pigs,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  1  have  seen  one  or  two  women 
digging. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

2484.  You  say  that  you  have  two  paupers  in 
in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

2486.  Have  you  no  out^door  relief? —  Not 
among  the  people  we  have;  there  is  one  old 
woman  91  years  of  age. 

2486.  In  the  whole  parish  ?— No. 

2487.  Are  you  speaking  only  of  those  upon 
this  estate? — Yes,  we  have  relief  in  the  parish 
for  several. 

2488.  What  does  your  poor  rate  run  to? — 
Our  poor  rate  for  the  whole  district  ? 

2480.   Yea?— Yea;  Two  nine-pences  and  two 
eight-penees..    It  would  be  from  2^.  Qd,  to  3«. 
in  the  £.  per  annum  for  the  whole  distict. 
*  2490.  Do  you  mean  that  the  wages  of  these 
people  are  only  10*.  a  week? — Yes. 

2491.  And  no  cottage?  —  And  no  cottage; 
T  4  but 
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Mr.  Lewellyn — continued. 

but  cottages  are  very  cheap  ;  they  pay  about 
1  ^.  3  ^.  to  1 «.  6 1/.  a  week  according  to  the  size 
of  the  garden. 

2492.  What  size  do  the  farms  run  about  ?  — 
Fi-om  250  to  300  acres. 

2493.  I  suppose  the  farmers  who  own  their 
land  are  rather  big  men  in  their  way? — Yes. 
There  is  one  proprietor,  who  is  a  gentleman 
farmer;  the  property  is  his  own;  he  has  two  farms 
of  549  acres. 

2494.  It  is  all  ploughed  land,  is  it  not,  corn 
land  ? — That  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  water; 
it  is  rather  different  land  from  the  small  holdings. 

2495.  I  am  speaking  of  the  large  farmers  ? — 
There  is  one  large  farm  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river  adjoining  these  small  holdings. 

2496.  These  men  only  pay  10  *.  a  week  to 
their  labourers? — Yes.  When  I  first  went  to 
Oxfordshire  it  was  only  9*.  in  winter,  and  10*. 
in  summer. 

2497.  Has  it  imi)roved  lately,  or  the  reverse? 
— It  has  improved;  Mages  are  better  now  ;  but 
there  arc  not  so  many  people  employed  as  there 
used  to  be. 

2498.  I  think  you  gave  it  as  your  opinion 
just  now  that  a  man  could  not  be  expected  to  do 
well  on  a  small  holding  of  his  own  under  10  or 
12  acres,  that  he  could  not  get  a  living? — Not 
without  doing  other  things. 

2499.  You  think  that  he  could  on  a  holding 
of  10  or  12  acres?— Yes,  I  think  he  could  at 
Minster  Lovell. 

2500.  Which  do  you  think  would  be  better 
off;  a  man  who  had  a  holding  such  as  that  of 
15  to  20  acres,  or  a  man  who  had  regular  wages 
from  a  farmer,  and  filled  up  his  time  with  an 
allotment  of  say  an  acre  ? — ITiat  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult question  to  answer.  I  think  that  the  men 
would  rather  have  a  larger  holding  themselves. 

2501.  But  which  would  be  better  for  them  and 
their  children,  for  the  amount  of  money  coming 
into  the  house  I  mean  to  say  ? — You  see  four  acres 
is  commonly  said  to  be  too  much  for  a  man  to 
cultivate  and  go  to  regular  daily  labour. 

2502.  I  am  putting  it  at  an  acre? — I  think 
that  an  industrious  man,  a  good  sort  of  man, 
would  do  better  with  say  12  acres  at  fair  rent. 

2503.  Specially  with  such  wages  as  you  have 
got  about  you  ?—  Yes. 

2504.  They  are  exceptionally  low,  are  they 
not? — Yes.  I  think  that  where  men  get  15 5. 
a  week,  they  might  be  better  off;  we  are  ex- 
ceptionally low  in  Oxfordshire. 

2505.  1  ou  say  that  they  make  a  good  deal  of 
money  by  pigs? — Yes. 

2506.  How  do  they  make  money  by  pigs? — 
The  man  whose  balance  sheet  I  gave  the  nonour- 
able  Chairman  has  four  acres,  and  he  consumes 
everything  with  his  pigs  except  what  he  uses 
himself. 

2507.  That  was  in  the  bad  years  you  mean  ? 
-  No,  that  was  last  year.  He  says,  "  I  sell 
nothing  but  potatoes.  I  oonsnme  all  my  barley 
for  my  pigs.  I  consume  all  the  wheat  we  do 
not  use  in  the  house.  The  only  thing  I  sold 
besides  last  year  was  30*.  worth  of  carrots,** 
and  these  people  consumed  their  stuff  and  buv 
into  the  bargain  for  their  pigs. 


Mr.  Lewellyn — continued. 

2508.  What  do  they  feed  the  pigs  on? -They 
buy  barlcv  meal. 

2509.  What  do  they  i^ve  for  that?— They 
give  the  ordinary  price  ;  they  are  sharp  enough; 
they  will  not  give  too  much. 

2510.  Have  they  ever  had  it  proposed  to  them 
to  have  a  co-operative  store  for  tne  purpose  of 
grinding  their  own  meal  on  that  estate? — I  never 
neard  of  it.     I  do  not  think  it  would  answer. 

2511.  Not  a  small  company  for  the  purpose  of 
starting  a  small  engine  and  grinder? — I  never 
thought  of  that,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would 
answer ;  and  I  will  tell  you  why,  because  these 
men  all  more  or  less  want  credit. 

2512.  Do  they  fat  their  pigs  ?— Yes,  Then 
thejr  buy  the  stuff,  and  pay  when  they  have  sold 
their  pigs. 

2513  Then  the  miller  is  rather  a  prosperous 
man  ? — No.  I  do  not  think  they  are  now.  The 
millers  are  doing  very  fairly  well.  We  have  a 
miller  in  the  parish,  but  they  get  if,  the  meal, 
from  all  round  ;  people  are  very  anxious  to  do 
business  with  them.  They  come  round  from 
Burford  and  Witney,  and  other  places,  and  ask 
these  men  to  buy  and  trust  them. 

2514.  That  is  a  great  help  to  them  if  they  can 
find  tradesmen  to  trust  them  ? — Yes. 

2515.  Do  the  farmers  object  to  employmg 
these  men  who  hold  (our  acres? — No,  they 
employ  them;  they  say  they  are  good  men. 

2516.  I  think  you  said  just  now  that  you 
think  that  it  requires  some  care  not  to  multiply 
small  holders  in  a  place  where  more  than  a 
certain  number  could  not  succeed? — Yes,  I  have 
always  thought  that  there  are  too  many  in  one 
place. 

2517.  You  think  it  possible  that  one  might 
cut  the  throat  of  another? — I  think  they  would 
do  well  if  we  had  fewer.  We  have  an  immenpe 
number  at  Minster  Lovell ;  we  have  80  holdings 
which  60  people  hold. 

2518.  You  would  not  like  to  see  another  estate 
cut  up  alongside  in  the  same  way  ?  — No ;  and  the 
l)eople  do  not  like  it  themselves.  In  fact  they 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  my  coming  and  giving 
evidence;  they  think  that  you  are  going  to  make 
more  holdings,  and  that  there  will  be  more 
potatoes  in  Ae  market,  and  they  would  not  do 
so  well. 

Mr.  Halky  StetcarL 

2519.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  this  estate  was 
let  out  in  small  holdmgs?— The  small  holdings 
were  first  made  in  1847. 

2520.  Has  the  value  of  the  rents  been  changed 
since  then?  — Yes,  the  rents  have  gone  down 
with  the  bad  times. 

^  2521.  Do  they  ever  go  up  with  the  good 
times  ? — Yes  ;  when  I  went  there  16  years  ago, 
the  ordinary  rent  was  13/.;  they  went  up  to 
14  /.,  and  I  know  one  was  15  /.,  and  one,  which 
is  very  exceptional,  was  17/.  10*.  It  was 
the  interest  of  the  money  the  man  bought  it 
with.  But  that  was  an  exception.  There  was 
a  very  great  demand  for  them  in  the  prosperous 
times. 

2522.  Do  you  consider  that  that  was  a  very 
high  rental  for  the  prosperous  times? — Yes; 
they  say  that  they  could  do  better  then  at  those 
rents  than  they  can  now. 

2523.  Do 
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Mr.  HalUy  Stewart — continued. 

2523.  Do  you  consider  that  the  land  is  over- 
rented now  ? — That  is  a  very  difficult  question 
to  answer^  because  there  is  the  value  of  the 
buildings.  The  way  I  look  at  it  is  this  :  sup*, 
posing  that  I  was  to  divide  my  glebe  into 
four-acre  holdings,  and  put  buildings  on  them,  I 
could  not  put  substantial  buildinc^s  under  100  /. ; 
I  should  want  6  per  cent,  for  that ;  you  would 
say  that  that  would  be  fair ;  and  I  should  want 
30  «.  an  acre  for  the  land ;  that  would  bring  it  up 
very  high ;  it  is  very  high  for  them  to  have  to 
pay  as  cultivators. 

2524.  You  consider  that  the  rental  was  high 
15  years  ago,  but  then  I  understand  that  they 
could  pay  off  the  mortgages ;  that  there  was  a 
margin  of  profit  which  thev  were  enabled  to 
use  for  the  redemption  of  the  freehold? — Yes, 
they  were  able  to  save  money  15  years  ago  at 
the  higher  rent,  which  they  cannot  do  now  with 
the  lower  rent. 

2525.  The  rents  are  lower  now  ?— Yes. 

2526.  And  yet  they  cannot  pay  off  ihe  mort- 
gage?— That  is  so;  because  the  reduction  in  the 
rent  is  not  in  proi)or(ion  to  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  produce. 

2527.  Do  you  not  consider  thpn  that  the 
rental  of  the  land  is  too  high  if  they  cannot  save 
the  money  ? — I  think  it  is  very  high  indeed. 

2528.  Is  it  prortionately  higher  now  at  the 
lower  rental  than  it  was  15  years  ago? — Yes,  it 
is  higher  iu  proportion  to  the  price  of  the  pro» 
duce. 

2529.  They  cannot  farm  so  well  now  at  a 
profit  at  the  lower  rental  ? — No,  not  so  well  as 
they  did  years  ago  at  the  higher  rental ;  and  it  is 
the  same  with  the  farmers. 

2530.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  the  value  of 
the  produce  created  on  the  land  is  per  acre  ? — 
No;  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  at  that; 
and  I  can  tell  you  why.  A  few  years  ago  some 
one,  one  of  Arch's  delegates,  went  over,  and 
the  men  gave  him  the  value,  and  it  was  pub- 
lished, ana  immediately  the  rents  were  raised, 
and  the  people  are  in  the  state  you  know  of, 
"  once  bit  twice  shy.**  But  I  have  always  been 
inquiring  myself  about  these  things,  and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  taking  one  holding 
with  another,  7  /.  10 1.  is  the  value  of  all  the 
produce  per  acre. 

2531.  In  the  7/.  lOs,  per  acre,  do  you  include 
what  they  consume  themselves?  -Yes,  I  include 
the  value  of  what  is  srown  as  if  it  were  sold.  I 
gave  to  the  honourable  Chairman  the  value  of 
what  is  produced  on  the  land,  whether  they  con- 
sume it  or  not.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  my- 
self, and  T  took  three  chance  men,  and  I  put  it 
to  them,  and  they  all  said,  "  You  have  got  it  very 
fairly,  I  do  not  think  you  could  do  it  more 
fairly.'' 

2532.  That  is  about  11  *.  a  week,  is  it  not? — 
Yes ;  but  then  there  is  all  the  expense  to  come 
out  of  it ;  that  would  be  the  value  of  what  is 
produced  by  the  land. 

2533.  My  object  in  asking  you  these  questions 
is  to  try  and  get  a  comparison  of  the  value  be- 
tween the  small  holder  and  that  of  the  agricul- 
iural  labourer? — Yes;  1  «ee  what  you  mean. 

0.69. 


Mr.  HaUey  Stewart — continued. 

2534.  The  small  holder  on  his  four  acres  gets 
30  /.  a  year  gross  income  ? — Yea, 

2535.  That  is  about  11  *.  a  week? — It  may  be. 

2536.  But  the  agricultural  labourer  gets  10 «. 
a  week  as  his  net  income;  how  can  a  small  holdev 
be  so  much  better  off? — Because  the  small 
holders  with  holdings  of  four,  three,  and  two 
acres  go  to  work  as  well. 

2537.  You  do  not  consider  that  four  acres 
represents  the  whole  of  the  man's  time  ? — No,  it 
cannot  do  so.  No  man  thinks  to  live  on  four 
acrea. 

2538.  Would  a  man  with  7  /.  10  *.  an  acre  off 
his  10  acres  be  able  to  live  upon  his  holding? — 
If  he  had  the  same  land  I  think  he  possibly 
might.  I  think  he  would.  I  do  not  know  of 
coui*se. 

2539.  You  told  us  of  a  case  in  which  30  acres 
were  held  by  three  families ;  that  is  an  average 
of  10  acres  each  ? — Yes. 

2540.  Would  they  get  10  times  7  /.  10 «.  as 
the  total  produce  of  tnose  30  acres  ? — I  think 
they  would. 

2541.  But  not  more? — It  is  very  difficult  to 
say.  Those  are  very  successful  men.  They  do 
a  great  deal  with  their  pigs,  and  they  farm  very 
high ;  they  farm  my  land  beautifully ;  they  spend 
a  lot  of  money  on  manure,  and  they  are  very 
industrious  and  pushing  men ;  and  I  think  it  is 
very  likely  that  they  would  make  quite  that  if 
not  more. 

2542.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  the  net 
value  per  acre  would  be  to  them  ? — No ;  say  16 
acres  at  2  /.  10 «.  an  acre,  that  would  be  40  /. 
They-  pay  me  about  24/.  for  their  16  acres,  and 
they  have  some  grass  land  of  mine  for  which 
they  pay  me  rather  more,  say  that  is  66  /•  Then 
there  is  30  acres.  1  find  it  very  difficult  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  to  answer  that  question ;  but 
those  men  with  their  three  families  are  doing 
very  well ;  they  are  doing  the  best  in  the 
place. 

2543.  What  I  am  anxious  to  find  out  is  the 
relative  income  of  the  agricultural  labourer  and 
the  small  holder.  I  want  to  know  how  much 
would  go  for  rent  and  taxes,  and  what  is  left  to 
a  man  holding  10  acres  of  land  who  gives  his 
whole  time  to  it.  If  10«.  a  week  represents  an 
agricultural  labourer's  income,  what  do  you 
think  fairly  represents  a  small-holder's  income 
with  10  acres? — 1  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer 
the  question. 

Chairman. 

2544.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  of  that 
kind? — I  have  not  made  a  calculation  of  that 
kind.  My  calculation  is  that  the  value  to  a  man 
of  the  produce  of  the  land  with  his  pigs  at 
Minster  Lovell  on  an  average  of  80  holdings 
would  be  7  /.  10«.  ;  some  men  are  doing  very 
much  better  than  that  according  to  their  capital 
and  stock  of  pigs.  One  man  has  one  breeding  sow 
and  another  man  has  two  ;  one  man  is  successful 
and  another  is  not.  But  if  I  give  you  that  you 
may  fairly  calculate  for  yourselves  what  you 
reckon  the  outgoings  would  be  if  you  say  what 
you  put  the  land  at. 

U  2545.  But 
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2545.  But  jou  gave  general  evidence  that 
the  condition  of  theee  men  was  much  better  than 
that  of  the  agricultural  labourers? — I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  much  better^  I  say  it  is  better ;  their 
children  are  better  clothed,  and  they  are 
generally  better  fed  and  better  conditioned. 

2546.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  value  of  the 
produce  of  the  larger  fiiirms  of  from  250  to  300 
acres  ? — No,  I  am  not  able  to  get  at  that ;  they 
complain  that  they  make  nothing  you  know. 
The  question  was  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  the  produce  of  a  small  holding  as  against 
a  small  farm.  According  to  the  7/.  10*.  an 
acre,  it  would  produce  about  1,800  /.  a  year  from 
all  the  small  holdings.  Supposing  that  land  was 
let  as  a  farm  of  250  acres,  do  you  think  that  it 
would  produce  a  produce  of  1,800/.  a  year?  I 
think  you  know  more  about  it  than  I  do.  I 
think  they  generally  pay  that  there  are  three 
rente  ;  a  rent  for  the  labour,  a  rent  for  the  land- 
land,  and  a  rent  for  the  farmer;  that  would 
be  about  1,000  i  If  a  farmer  could  make 
7  /.  10*.  an  acre,  would  he  have  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  present  depression  and  the  present 
rents  ?     I  think  that  is  the  way  to  put  it. 

2547.  I  have  only  one  more  question  to  ask 
you.  You  say  that  the  farmers  ])ay  a  rental  of 
abont  33  «.  an  acre  ? — No,  that  was  the  rent  of 
ray  land  when  I  first  went  there.  That  was  the 
rent  paid  by  a  farmer  16  years  ago. 

2548.  And  you  let  it  to  a  small  holder  at  three 
guineas  an  acre  ? — Yes,  they  gave  me  3  /.  10  s., 
and  I  paid  all  outgoing.^  so  that  I  called  it  three 
guineas  an  acre.  I  have  reduced  it  now  to  30*. 
an  acre.  The  principle  I  go  upon  is  this  :  I  say 
to  a  man,  if  you  cannot  live  at  that  rent  tell  me 
what  yon  can  live  upon,  and  I  let  it  to  him  for 
that.  I  know  that  a  man  ought  to  have  it  at 
a  rent  that  he  can  get  a  living  on. 

2549.  That,  you  think,  is  the  right  principle, 
that  the  labouring  man  should  first  get  a  living 
out  of  it  ? — Yes,  and  the  men  do  very  well.  1 
may  tell  you  this,  perhaps,  that  one  of  my  small 
holders  brings  his  rent  on  the  25th  of  March 
and  the  29th  of  September  in  gold  to  me  with- 
out my  asking  for  it. 

Mr.  Jesse  Colliags. 

2550.  How  far  did  you  say  you  were  from  a 
railway  station  ? — Three  miles ;  and  of  conrse 
part  o*  the  estate  is  further. 

2551.  Then  there  are  no  advantages  in  Minster 
Lovell  with  regard  to  your  nearness  to  a  lariie 
town  or  to  a  railway  station  ? — No,  that  is  what 
is  wanted. 

2552.  It  might  be  termed  an  out-of-the-way 
place,  I  suppose? — Yes,  it  might. 

2558.  You  said  that  there  were  511  small 
holders,  individuals  I  mean  ? — The  population  of 
tiie  whole  parish  is  511. 

2554.  Then  how  many  small  holders  are  there  ? 
— There  are  60  small  holders,  and  the  pc^ulati^Pii 
on  tJiat  estate  is  300. 

2i555.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  parish  were 
large,  and  consequently  had  more  employers, 
these  small  holders  would  do  better  by  getting 
more  employment  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

2556.  Or  if  you  had  a  large  town  or  large 


Mr.  Jetu  €W/cN^«— eoRtmusd. 
towns  near  you  it  would  be  better,  would  it  not? 
— Ye«,   that   would   inake  an    immense  dii^ 
ence, 

2557.  So  that  ycu  are  not  trying  the  experi- 
ment under  any  advantt^es,  but  rath^  disadvan- 
tages in  that  respect  ? — 1  have  always  considered 
that  we  are  under  great  disatl vantages  in  that 
respect  But  the  great  advantage  is  the  quahtj 
of  the  land  in  its  being  suitable  for  potatoes, 
and  its  being  capable  of  cultivation  in  wet 
weather. 

2558.  In  what  condition  are  the  cottages?— 
The  cottages  are  in  fair  condition. 

2559.  Have  they  out-houscs  and  buildings? — 
The  all  have  pig-styes,  and  some  have  stables 
and  a  barn,  and  some  liave  not,  they  only  have 
pig-styes. 

2560.  Would  they  be  large  enough  as  cottage 
farms  fur  the  cultivation  of  10  or  15  acres  of 
land  ?— I  think  that  if  these  men  had  10  acres  (£ 
land  they  would  want  -some  more  buildings.  For 
instance,  when  a  man  gels  10  acres  of  land  he 
uses  one  of  the  cottages  aa  a  store-house. 

2561.  Then  he  would  want  extra  buildings? 
—-Yes,  he  would  want  a  stable  built^  and  he 
might  want  a  cow-houLC,  and  he  might  want  a 
littie  barn.  • 

2562.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  the  holders 
hold  subject  to  a  rent-charge  of  9  /.  10  *.  ?  •  I  am 
scirry  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  that. 

2563.  But  there  would  be  a  certara  number 
■of  them? — Yes,  there  are  a  good  number.  I 
should  have  had  to  ask  every  individual,  there- 
fore I  do  not  know  the  number. 

2564.  But  do  those  who  are  subject  to  this 
rent-charge  of  9  /.  10*.  pay  a  rent  besides  to  the 
owner  of  the  rent-charge  ? — No  ;  the  rent-charge 
very  often  belongs  to  a  difEerent  person  to  the 
owner. 

2565.  Let  me  put  my  question  in  this  way: 
Supposing  that  a  holder  holds  subject  to  a  rait- 
charge  of  9  /.  10  «.,  he  luis  to  pay  that  9i  10  #. 
to  the  owner  of  the  rent-charge,  whoever  he 
might  be,  and  he  pays  a  rent  besides,  does  he 
not?— Yes. 

2566.  Can  the  owner  of  the  rent-charge  turn 
him  out  at  any  time  so  long  as  he  pays  the  rent 
and  the  rent-charge? — No,  he  cannot.  I  have 
heard  them  say.  But  I  have  never  seen  ti>e  agree- 
ments, that  tiiey  cannot  turn  him  out  under  a 
certain  tia>e  ;  they  must  be  in  arrears  for  a  cer- 
tain time. 

2567.  But  provided  that  the  rent  and  the  rent- 
charges  are  paid  the  holder  cannot  be  turned  out 
at  all  ? — No,  lie  has  security  of  tenure  in  that 
respect. 

2568.  Then  he  considers  himself  tlie  owner? 
—Yes. 

2569.  Then  you  have  another  class,  a  man 
who  is  a  freeholder  and  has  bought  his  rent- 
charge  ? — Yes. 

2570.  Are  there  any  number  of  them?— I 
think  there  are  about  a  dozen  freeholders,  and  I 
think  about  nine  rent-charge  men. 

2571.  Men  who  hold  enbject  to  the  rent- 
charge  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  about  it 

2572.  In  the  rate-book  is  there  any  distinetioD 
made  between  these  two  classes  of  holders,  leased- 
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bolders  and  freelKddera  ? — No,  they  are  all  pat 
down  aa  owners.. 

2573.  And  with  regard  to  the  feeling  of  owners 
fihip,  there  is  little  or  no  difference  between  them  ? 
—No,  they  feel  that  they  are  secure  ;  they  say  he 
holds  the  scrip  when  they  have  the  rent  charges ; 
but  they  fi».el  just  as  secure. 

2574.  Then  you  have  a  third  class  of  men, 
who  are  simple  tenants,  and  pay  so  much  a  year? 
—Yes. 

2575.  And  who,  you  say,  cultivate  their  land 
also  ? — Yes. 

2576.  But  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  classes, 
the  freeholder  and  the  man  who  holds  under  a 
rent-charge,  if  they  should  want  to  sell  their 
holding  they  reap  the  advantage  of  any  increased 
price  themselves  ? — Of  course  they  do. 

2577.  But  the  tenant,  I  am  speaking  of  the 
other  class,  however  well  he  may  deal  with  his 
land,  if  he  leaves  it  has  no  advantage? — No,  he 
would  lose  everything. 

2578.  Is  all  the  land  occupied  ?— All  of  it,  the 
80  allotments. 

2579.  And  if  there  is  any  lot  to  be  sold,  sub- 
ject to  a  rent-charge,  are  there  purchasers,  as  a 
rule  ?7— Yes,  they  can  always  be  sold. 

2580.  1  saw  a  notice  of  ona  lot  fold  on  25th 
February  1885  for  a  four-acre  lot  with  a  cottage 
and  outbuildings,  sold  at  the  ** Fleece'*  Hotel, 
for  175  Ly  would  that  be  a  purchase  subject  to  a 
rent-charge  ? — I  think  that  that  was  a  holding 
on  the  worst  part  that  had  gone  out  of  condition, 
got  low  and  poor ;  I  think  it  was  a  freehold.  It 
was  a  freehold  in  a  bad  condition  on  the  worst 
part  of  the  estate,  and  the  buildings  dilapidated. 

2581.  But  you  do  not  know?—!  think  so; 
but  a  little  time  ago  the  things  were  very  much 
worse  than  they  are  now  there  ;  and  I  think  that 
was  four  acres,  but  it  would  be  very  likely  not 
<Hie  of  the  best.  It  must  have  been  a  free- 
hold. 

2582.  You  know  of  no  case  in  which  the  rent- 
charge  has  not  been  paid,  in  which  the  holder  of 
hia  rent-charge  has  not  received  it  ? — You  mean 
that  he  has  forfeited  his  holding,  do  you  ? 

2583.  I  will  put  it  in  that  way.  You  know  of 
no  case  in  which  a  man  has  forfeited  his  holding 
through  non-payment  of  the  rent-charge  ? — I  do 
not. 

2584.  And  supposing  that  those  rent-charges 
belonged  to  the  local  authorities,  should  you 
have  any  reasonable  fear  that  the  local  authori- 
ties would  lose,  or  that  the  rent-charge  was  not 
to  be  paid  ?—  Not  the  least. 

2585.  And  in  case  they  were  not  paid,  and 
the  local  authority  had  to  take  the  land  back, 
should  you  fear  that  by  the  sale  of  the  land  the 
local  authority  would  lose?— Not  if  it  was 
bought  judiciously.  Of  course  if  they  bonght 
at  an  exorbitant  price,  like  Fergus  O'Connor 
paid  for  it  at  first,  they  might  lose,  but  not  if 
they  bought  it  at  a  fiiir  price. 

2586.  1  think  you  said  that  you  were  in  favour 
of  not  allowing  men  to  sub-let,  so  as  to  become 
landlords?— Quite  so;  the  small  owners  always 
put  the  rents  very  high. 

2687.  We  may  take  it  as  your  general  evi- 
dence that  very  small  holdings  are  good  to 
snpplement  wages,  and  larger  ones,  say  of  20 
acres  or  thereabouts,  are  good  for  a  man  to  main- 
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tain  hia  family  ?— Yes;  I  iJiink  they  are  good  in 
every  way  ;  good  both  to  the  n»en  in  the  parish 
and  to  the  farmers. 

2588.  And  have  you  had  experienee  of  other 
parish^  ?  —Yes. 

2589.  Rural  parishes  ? — Yes,  several  parishee*. 
2590*  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  fisicilities  q£ 

the  kind  that  have  been  named  were  offered  by 
the  local  authorities,  you  would  find  a  percentage, 
a  certain  number  of  the  labourers,  and  the  village 
population  generally,  who  would  avail  themselves 
of  those  fecilities  ? — You  will  understand  that  tha* 
i»  a  very  large  .question ;  but  from  my  experi- 
ence I  do  not  think  that  at  the  present  rate  of 
wages,  10  5.  a  week,  many  labourers  could  save 
the  money;  but  there  are  a  number  of  village 
men  who  perhaps  have  been  labourers,  and  who 
go  into  the  towns  or  into  gentlemen's  service  or 
something  else,  who  make  a  little  money  and 
then  come  back  and  buy  these  holdings.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  many  men  earning  \0s*  a 
week  who  were  agricultural  labourers  could  save 
100/. 

2591.  But  supposing  that  it  was  known  pro- 
minently that  these  facilities  would  be  offered  to 
a  man  when  he  could  get  the  money,  and  would 
continue  to  be  offered,  would  that  affect  the  life 
of  a  yountr  labourer,  of  say  18  or  19  years  of 
age? — I  think  it  would  very  much.  "VYc  do  a 
good  deal  of  that  training  in  our  schools.  I  have 
had  a  pennv  savings  bank  in  my  school  for  many 
years;  we  nave  tried  it  in  that  way  already. 

2592.  You  think  it  likely  that  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  rural  population  would  begin 
their  lives  by  way  of  taking  advantage  at  ^e 
proper  time  of  these  facilities  if  they  were 
offered  ? — I  tliink  tliere  would  be  something  for 
these  men,,  an  object  to  them  for  saving  and 
being  careful,  which  would  induce  them  to  put 
forward  great  efforts  to  get  money  in  order  to 
occupy  one  of  these  places^ 

2593.  And  you  have  no  fear  as  to  their  ability 
to  farm  the  land,  and  of  there  being  any  loss  ? — 
No ;  Minster  Lovell  is  a  proof  of  that.  If  yoa 
ask  the  farmers  how  the  Minster  Lovell  people 
get  the  money  and  pay  the  rents,  they  are  more 
at  sea  than  any  one  ;  they  cannot  understand  it. 
Therefore  these  agricultural  labourers  have  their 
wits  about  them  ;  they  can  do  it  in  ways  which 
other  people  could  not. 

Mr.  Scale-llayiie. 

2594.  You  said  that  agricultural  labourers 
were  not  gardeners,  as  a  rule? — Not  in  our  part; 
I  do  not  consider  them  particularly  so. 

2595.  Have  you  any  facilities  in  your  schools 
for  acquiring  agricultural  technical  education? — 
No,  we  have  not.  And  that  is  what  I  was 
rather  hinting  at,  to  tell  you  the  truth.  I  think 
that  we  want  something  of  that  kind.  Mind  you, 
our  small  holders  are  splendid  cultivators  as  far  as 
they  go ;  and  their  children  have  a  very  good  idea 
of  it.  A  man  came  down  the  other  day  to  Witney 
to  lecture  in  connection  with  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  land,  in  which  he  told  the  men  how 
they  were  to  cultivate  five  acres.  They  laughed 
at  him,  and  at  the  ridiculous  nonsense  he  told 
them  to  do.  But  they  do  not  understand  what 
I  call  oentle-life  market  gardening. 

u  2  2596.  But 
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2596.  But  if  there  was  a  better  Bystem  of 
technical  agricultural  education  in  our  rural 
schools,  you  think  that  it  >\ould  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage, I  presume,  to  the  small  holders? — I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  both  to  them 
and  to  the  large  farmers  too,  if  they  could  get  a 
knowledge  of  agricultural  chemistry,  and  some 
of  these  things. 

2597.  The  management  of  cattle,  and  so  forth? 
-^Yes.  They  manage  their  stock  exceedingly 
well.  I  saw  a  man  the  other  day  going  up  home 
with  two  cows,  and  there  are  not  any  other  cow* 
in  our  neighbourhood  in  such  a  good  condition 
as  those.  And  I  take  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
myself.  I  wrote  out  for  my  tenants  and  other 
men  the  result  of  the  system  of  feeding  the  cows 
at  the  Aspatria  College,  and  the  different  effects 
on  the  ways  of  producing  butter ;  and  I  write 
out  anything  that  I  find  on  such  subjects  as  arti- 
ficial manure.  But  the  manure  which  they  prin- 
cipally use  with  us  is  nips,  that  is  to  say,  the 
waste  wool  from  the  blanket  factories.  They 
have  great  faith  in  that,  and  that  is  the  principal 
artificial  manure  they  use. 

Mr.  Angus  Sutherland. 

2598.  You  said  that  the  success  of  these  hold- 
ings was  qualified.  You  stated  afterwards  that 
that  was  caused  by  the  size  of  the  holdings  ? — 
Yes. 

2599.  Do  you  consider  that  the  success  was 
qualified  also  by  the  circumstances  under  which 
mey  were  created,  such  as  a  want  of  local 
knowledge  and  the  other  circumstances  of  the 
case  ? — Do  you  mean  loc^l  knowledge  of  the 
men? 

2600.  I  mean  of  the  men  who  started  the  pro- 
ject. My  question  is  with  regard  to  whether  the 
same  operations  would  be  better  conducted  by 
the  local  authorities,  so  that  whatever  want  of 
success  attended  the  original  project  might  be 
rectified  if  these  contracts  should  be  entered  into 
by  local  bodies  ? — There  is  a  tradition  in  the  place 
which  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the  original  occu- 
piers were  not  all  turned  out ;  that  some  of  them 
remained.  But  these  men  had  no  knowledge  of 
agriculture,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great 
many  of  them  would  have  come  to  grief ;  they 
were  men  who  had  been  brought  up  in  towns. 
And  the  success  of  the  place  afterwards  de- 
pended in  a  great  measure  upon  the  right  class 
of  men  coming  into  them,  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers. 

2601.  You  also  stated  that  the  holdings 
were  of  the  same  area  as  they  were  at  the  time 
of  their  creation ;  was  that  owing  to  any  rules 
that  were  made  at  the  beginninjj  ? — Fergus 
O'Connor  had  a  very  exaggerated  idea  of  what 
a  man  could  do  with  four  acres.  I  have  it  all 
down  here ;  it  was  a  most  ridiculous  idea. 

2602.  What  I  mean  is,  have  the  holders  any 
power  of  subdivision  of  their  holdings? — If  a 
man  has  a  freehold  he  may  subdivide  it. 

2603.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  case  he 
has  not  pubdivided  it? — No,  they  do  not  sub- 
divide. For  instance,  one  man,  perhaps,  is  a 
tradesman,  a  shoemaker ;  he  may  not  want  all  his 


Mr.  Angus  ^ufA^r^x^f— continued, 
land  himself,  and  he  may  say  **  an  acre  is  as 
much  as  I  can  cultivate,'*  and  may  let  the  next 
man  have  three  acres ;  but  they  do  not  divide 
them  in  the  Irish  sense. 

2604.  You  made  some  very  interesting  state- 
ments with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  people, 
and  some  comparison  between  their  character  and 
that  of  the  people  in  the  village  near;  were 
the  conditions  of  comparison  equal  in  both  cases  ? 
— Yes. 

2605.  In  regard  to  sobriety,  had  they  both  the 
same  facilitiea  for  being  otherwise  ? — Yes ;  there 
is  a  lai'^e  public-house  on  the  estate ;  it  is  a 
house  of  call,  it  is  not  for  the  estate,  and  there 
is  a  beershop  on  it,  and  they  have  quite  the 
same  facilities  for  going  to  the  public-house  if 
they  like.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  men 
in  mv  village  are  drunkards,  but  I  mean  to 
say  tnat  taking  population  against  population, 
there  is  a  greater  number  of  men  among  the 
agricultural  labourers  who  go  to  the  public- 
house  in  my  village  as  coippared  with  the 
others.  Some  of  these  people  no  doubt  go  to 
the  public-house  to  have  a  glass  of  beer ;  but 
they  do  not  drink  or  injure  themselves,  or 
waste  their  money. 

2606.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  prefer- 
able that  the  rent-charge  of  which  you  spoke 
should  be  the  property  of  the  locality  rather 
than  it  should  be  the  property  of  a  private 
individual,  as  is  proposed  in  Mr.  Collings* 
scheme,  for  instance  ? — It  requires  to  be  looked 
at  all  round  to  answer  that  question;  I  am 
without  experience.  All  I  have  tried  to  give 
you  now  has  been  based  on  my  own  experience 
at  Minster  Lovell,  of  facts  that  I  have  seen ; 
and  I  have  tried  to  avoid  any  imaginary  cases. 

2607.  You  are  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  that? — I  should  have  to  think  it  out. 
There  is  this  to  be  said,  which  occurs  to  me,  that 
if  a  man  has  to  deal  with  the  local  authority  he 
will  be  dealing,  perhaps,  with  a  body  who  are 
less  under  prejudice.  A  private  individual  may 
have  his  fancies  and  turn  a  man  out,  but  the 
local  authority  could  not  turn  them  out. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

2608.  I  understand  it  to  be  the  result  of  your 
experience  that  when  land  is  once  put  into  small 
holdings,  whatever  vicissitudes  mav  afterwards 
happen,  it  generally  remains  in  small  holdings  in 
some  shape  or  other? — Yes;  when  there  are 
buildings  on  it  I  have  thought  myself  aa  to 
whether  with  the  holdings  in  Minster  Lovell 
being  too  small  it  would  answer  for  any  one  to 
buy  that  estate  and  pull  down  every  other  house ; 
but  he  would  lose  3  /.  rent  for  every  house  he 
pulled  down. 

2609.  And  in  your  experieuce  most  of  the 
holders  in  Minster  Lovell  are  people  who  haye 
got  other  trades  ? — Most  of  them ;  not  trades  but 
occupations.  Almost  all  the  people  who  have 
four  acres  supplement  their  living  by  some  kind 
of  work. 

2610.  In  the  future,  if  small  holdings  are  pro- 
moted,  do  you    think  it  is  most  desirable   to 
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Sir  George  Campbell — continued. 

pomote  small  holdings  of  a  character  that  may 
be  held  by  people  that  have  other  occupations, 
or  to  promote  small  farms  ? — That  would  very 
much  depend  upon  the  locality.  In  our  locality 
I  should  say  it  would  be  better  for  the  people  to 


Sir  George  Camp&e//— continued. 

have  sufficient  land  to  occupy  all  their  time ;  but 
if  it  were  a  locality  with  profitable  trades  or 
occupations,  like  Birmingham,  or  large  iron- 
works like  Newcastle,  or  any  of  those  places,  I 
should  not  think  so. 


Mr.  Walter  Dalton,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2611.  You  were  bom  at  Minster  Lovell,  I 
think? -Yes. 

2612.  And  you  have  lived  there  all  your  life  ? 
—Yes. 

2613.  What  occupation   do  you  follow?— A 
fiurm  labourer. 

2614.  Then  when  did  you  first  take  a  holding 
on  the   Minster  Lovell    Estate  ? — Nine    years 

2615.  And  now  what  is  your  present  position? 
— A  builder's  labourer. 

2616.  And  you  have  a  holding  as  well? — Yes. 

2617.  The  same  holding  you  took  nine  years 
ago  ? — Yes. 

2618.  What  is  the  extent  of  that  ?— Two  acres. 

2619.  Do  you  live  upon  it? — Yes. 

2620.  What  rent  do  you   pay   for  the   two 
acres  ? — £.  9,  with  one  deducted  back. 

2621.  You  have  not  got  any  rent-charge  to 
pay,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort? — ilo. 

2622.  That  includes  everything? — Yes,    ex- 
cept \Zs,  7  d.  tithe  rent-charge. 

2623.  Who  is  your  landlord  ?— Batts. 

2624.  Is  he  the  owner  of  the  land  ? — Yes. 

2625.  What  do  you  grow  on  those  two  acres  ? 
^Roots,  potatoes,  swedes,  mangolds,  and  barley 


2626.  And  do  you  keep  any  pigs,  or  anything 
of  tiiat  sort  ? — Yes,  I  could  not  do  without. 

2627.  Do  you  keep  any  poultry  ? — Yes. 

2628  How  does  it  pay  you  ?— Well,  I  find  a 
benefit  by  the  small  holding  to  what  I  did  when 
I  had  not  it. 

2629.  When  you  were  only  a  labourer,  you 
mean  ? — Yes. 

2630.  Do  you  feed  your  family  out  of  it  to  a 
certain  extent? — Yes,  such  as  vegetables  and 
thiogs  like  that.  Then  there  are  the  pigs.  We 
never  sell  anything  except  the  potatoes. 

2631.  The  only  thing  you  sell  off  the  holding 
is  potatoes  ? — Yes. 

2632.  All  the  rest  you  consume  yourselves?— 
Yes,  with  the  pigs. 

2633.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  at  all 
as  to  what  advantage  it  is  to  you ;  how  much  it 
is  in  money  ? — No,  1  never  did. 

2634.  But  you  find  yourself  better  off  than 
you  were  when  you  were  working  entirely  for 
others  ? — A  considerable  deal. 

2635.  You  have  to  work  hard,  perhaps?— Of 
course  we  do  work,  you  know. 

2636.  Are  you  liable  to  be  turned  out  of  this 
holding ;  have  you  got  any  security  in  the  hold* 
ing  ? — No,  not  at  all ;  I  should  never  get  turned 
out  as  long  as  I  pay  the  rent,  I  expect,  unless 
the  man  were  to  sell  it,  or  anything  of  that 
kind. 

0.69. 


C%atrmcn —continued. 

2G37.  You  depend  upon  the  sense  of  justice  6t 
your  landlord  ? — Yes. 

2638.  But  would  you  like  to  be  owner  of  the 
land ;  some  of  your  neighbours  are  owners,  are 
they  not  ? — Yes,  several  of  them. 

2639.  You  have  not  thought  of  becoming  an 
owners  ? — No. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

2640.  Does  the  8  /.  include  the  house  ? — Yes, 
a  cottage  on  the  two  acres. 

Mr.  HalleylStetoarL 

2641.  What  rental  do  you  estimate  the  value 
of  the  house  at;  what  would  you  have  to  pay  if 
you  had  no  land  to  it  ? — I  should  say  1  would  get 
It  for  3  /. 

Sir  George  CampbelL 

2642.  Who  is  your  landlord?— Batts. 

2643.  Does  he  own  only  this  small  property, 
or  is  he  a  large  landowner? — He  has  a  good  bit  of 
property  ;  I  think  he  has  three  or  four,  I  do  not 
know  which,  of  these  small  holdings. 

2644.  But  he  is  not  a  large  landlord  ?— No,  he 
is  not  a  large  landlord. 

264-5.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  thing  for  a 
man  to  have  another  trade,  and  take  a  bit  of 
land  besides  ? — "tes,  I  do. 

2646.  Do  you  use  any  horses  upon  your  land  ? 
— Sometimes. 

2647.  Have  you  any  horse  of  your  own,  or  do 
you  hire  a  horse  ? — ^There  are  some  there  with, 
we  will  say,  holdings  of  10  acres,  that  is,  two  or 
three  small  holdings  occupied  by  one  man,  and 
he  will  keep  a  horse.  But  that  is  not  enough 
to  employ  nim  alone,  and  you  hire  him  if  you 
want  a  bit  done. 

2648.  Can  you  hire  him  pretty  cheaply? — 
Yes,  you  do  it  at  so  much  an  acre,  plough  it,, 
drill  it,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  if  you  want  it 
done. 

2649.  Have  you  always  lived  in  this  village  ^ 
— ^Yes,  all  my  lifetime ;  I  was  bred  and  bom  in 
Minster  Lovell. 

2650.  And  I  suppose  you  would  be  glad 
enough  to  own  the  land  if  you  could  ? — Certainly, 
I  would. 

2651.  But  you  make  it  pay  by  growing  pota- 
toes and  things  of  that  kind  at  present  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  BroadhursL 

2652.  What  wages  do  you  get  as  a  mason's 
labourer? — Threepence-halfpenny  an  hour.  We 
are  paid  by  the  hour. 

2653.  What  proportion  of  your  time  do  you 
give  to  mason's  labouring  and  what  proportion  to 
the  land;  do  you  ocxiupy  say,  two  or  three 
months  in  the  year  on  the  land  ? — No. 

u  3  2654.  Do 
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2654.  Do  you  do  nearly  all  your  eultivatkm 
after  your  other  working  hours  are  finished  ?  — 
Yes,  on  my  two  acres.  Then  I  have  two  boys^ 
strong  boys,  and  they  help  me,  you  know. 

2655.  And  you  eat  all  the  bacon  that  you  fat? 
—No. 

2656.  You  sell  that?— Yes. 

2657.  How  many  pigs  do  you  kill  in  the  year? 
— I  never  fat  many  pigs,  I  breed. 

2658.  You  breed  and  sell  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

2659.  You  said  that  you  were  a  farm  labourer 
once  ? — Yes. 

2660.  What  wages  did  you  get  then? — Ten 
shillings. 

2661.  That  is  the  price,  is  it?— That  is  the 
standing  price  now  at  the  present  time  ? 

2662.  Was  that  as  a  farm  labourer  ? — Yes. 


Mt.  Z./eKw//yn— continued. 

2663.  Not  as  a  mason's  lai)ourer? — No,  I  an 
paid  by  the  hour  now,  3  jdL 

26«4.  Then  can  you  get  as  much  work  as  you 
want  ? — I  work  regularly. 

2665.  As  a  mason's  labourer? — Yes,  I  have 
been  on  for  him  now  on  this  finn  three  years. 

2666.  They  do  not  object  to  your  having  the 
small  holding  to  work  with  ?  — No. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

2667.  In  most  of  the  persons  you  know  about, 
do  you  think  that  most  of  the  tradesmen,  like 
yourself,  would  like  to  take  up  small  holdings  if 
they  got  the  chance  ? — I  believe  so.  We  have 
several  tradesmen  with  small  holdings  at  oar 
place,  even  those  who  work  for  my  masters. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 

2668.  Have  you  estimated  the  value  of  the 
produce  of  your  two  acres? — No,  I  never  did. 


Mr.  Alfred  De  Bock  Porteb,  called  in ;  and  Examined 


Chairmaiu 

2669.  You  are  Secretary,  I  think,  and  Finan- 
cial Adviser  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  ? 
—Yes. 

2670.  You  have  been  secretary  for  how  long  ? 
— I  have  been  secretary  since  October  last.  I 
was  financial  secretary  for  the  seven  years  pre- 
vious. 

2671.  I  think  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
ha.ve  adopted  some  system  of  sales  to  their  agri- 
cultural tenants  recently? — That  was  in  April 
1885  ;  and  the  Paper  has  become  a  Parliamentary 
Paper ;  it  was  moved  for  by  Mr.  Ashley  at  the 
time. 

2672.  Would  you  state  summarily  what  that 
system  is? — On  certain  estates  the  Commissioners 
made  an  offer  to  the  tenants  to  sell  the  holdings 
00  condition  that  they  paid  15  per  cent,  of  the 
purchase-money  down,  and  left  the  85  per  cent; 
to  be  spread  over  30  years,  with  a  payment  of 
5i  per  cent,  upon  the  mortgage  money  left 

2673.  May  I  ask  you,  in  the  first  place,  what 
governed  the  selection  of  estates  to  which  this 
offer  was  made  ? — I  think  the  Commissioners 
first  adopted  it  with  some  estates  in  Wales,  where 
there   were  a  number  of  small  tenants,  and  the 

})roperty  had  recently  fallen  out  of  a  beneficial 
ease  and  come  into  the  Commissioners' possession. 
Many  of  the  holders  were  desirous  of  purchasing, 
because  the  property  had  been  in  their  hands  for 
some  lime ;  and  the  Commissioners  said  that  if 
the  whole  of  the  estate  would  take  it  they  would 
sell  upon  these  terms ;  and  one  or  two  estates 
were  so  dealt  with. 

2674.  I  suppose  the  Commissioners  have  un- 
dertaken this  matter  experimentally  ? — That  is  so. 

26/5.  They  have  not  laid  down,  at  present, 
any  general  rule,  but  they  are  waiting  for  ex- 
perience ? — No  general  offer  has  been  made  to 
all  the  tenants ;  it  is  only  on  certain  estates. 

Mr.  Seale^Hnyne. 

2676.  Does  that  5  J  per  cent,  cover  the  sinking 
fund?— Yes;  3f  is  the  interest;  it  is  3-63  to 
work  it  out  exactly. 


Chairman. 

2677.  Can  you  tell  us  to  what  extent  this 
system  has  been  adopted  ? — Between  9,000  and 
10,000  acres  have  been  sold  for  258,000/. 

2678.  How  was  the  value  of  the  land  settled? 
— That  was  a  matter  of  negociation  with  each 
tenant. 

2679.  Was  there  separate  negociation  for  each 
estate,  and  for  each  tenant  on  the  estate?— 
Yes. 

2680.  What  is  the  total  of  the  land  vested 
in  the  Commissioners? — I  cannot  tell  you  exactly, 
but,  roughly,  the  Commissioners  have  300,000 
acres ;  230,000  in  possession,  and  about  70,000 
in  reversion. 

2681.  And  of  the  230,000  acres  this  system 
has  been  applied  hitherto  to  about  10,000  acres? 
— Yes. 

2682«  Have  you  anv  particolars  of  the  numintf 
of  tenants  and  the  classes  of  the  holdings?— 
There  were  38  cases  of  under  10  acres ;  22  cases 
over  10  acres  and  under  20  acres  ;  15  cases  over 
20  acres  and  under  50  acres,  and  52  cases  over 
50  acres* 

2683.  Were  these  all  agricultural  holdings,  or 
were  any  of  them  town  holdings  ? — Two  of  them 
might  be  considered  to  be  town  holdings ;  they 
had  a  dormant  building  value  ;  but  with  that 
exception  they  were  all  agricultural  holdings. 

2684.  Can  you  give  us  any  statement  as  to  the 
result  of  these  transactions,  so  far  as  your  ex- 
perience has  gone  ? — They  have  been  very  satis- 
factory to  the  Commissioners.  We  have  had  not 
the  slightest  diflSculty  with  any  purchaser,  with 
regard  to  the  payment  of  the  instalments;  some 
of  them  even  paying  before  the  date  at  which 
they  become  due.  The  Commissioners  give 
to  each  tenant  the  option  of  paying  the  balance 
at  any  time  should  they  become  possessed  of  any 
money,  and  several  have  adopted  that  course, 

2685.  Of  paying  in  instalments  ?  —  Each 
mortgage  deed  has  a  schedule  attached  to  it 
which  sets  out  the  60  payments  for  the  3Q 
years  showing    for   the   end  of  each  half-year 
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CRaimwn— contiaued. 

exactlj  how  much  oapital  is  outstanding  ;  and 
the  CommiseionerB  will  accept  that  at  any  time 
irithont  notice. 

2686.  What  may  I  take  to  be  the  olgect  of  the 
Commissioners  in  adopting  this  system.  I 
imagine  it  was  not  solely  to  create  small  hold- 
ings?—The  first  estate  that  I  suggested  to  the 
CoDimissioners  that  tJiey  should  deal  with  in  this 
way  was  a  large  estate  in  Wales  which,  if  the 
Commissioners  had  retained  it  permanently  in 
ibeir  hands,  would  have  required  a  very  con- 
siderable expenditure  for  putting  the  buildings 
into  the  condition  which  the  Commissioners  would 
deem  necessary,  and  as  the  tenants  had  them- 
edves  done  a  great  deal  to  the  buildings,  I  thought 
it  was  well  to  suggest  this  experiment  to  the 
Commissioners ;  and  it  was  adopted  with  con- 
•«<)erable  success. 

2687.  The  result  is  that  the  funds  of  the  Com- 
missioners are  invested  in  Consols,  I  suppose, 
iBstead  of  in  land  in  these  cases  ? — Not  wholly  in 
Consols.  The  Commissioners  have  wide  powers 
of  investment;  they  sometimes  buy  ground- 
rents. 

8688.  But  in  securities  other  than  agricultural 
land?— Yes. 

2689.  As  a  rule  are  the  tenants  small  tenants. 
I  foiget  whether  you  gave  the  particulars  of  the 
whole  of  the  dales  ?— No ;  that  was  classifying 
the  whole  10,000  acres. 

2690.  You  haTe  not  made  any  sales  to  large 
tenMits  then? — Yes.  There  are  52  cases  where 
the  acreage  is  over  50  acres.  For  instance,  there 
18  a  case  with  226  acres,  one  with  238  acres,  and 
one  case  of  811  acres;  and  there  are  cases  of 
400  acres  and  200  acres. 

2691.  Do  the  Commissioners  propose  to  con- 
linne  this  system  ? — I  think  they  will  do  so.  Of 
course  it  has  not  been  wise  to  press  sales  of  this 
kind  at  a  time  when  there  nas  been  so  much 
depression  ;  bnt  the  Commissioners  have  adopted 
this  plan  witli  regard  to  deferred  payments,  and 
whenever  wc  have  sold  land  by  auction  we 
have  given  the  purchaser  the  option  of  paying 
ftr  it  in  the  same  way. 

2692.  It  does  not  follow,  then,  that  tenants  of 
the  Commissioners,  if  they  were  anxious  to  buy 
«i  these  terms  ;  would  be  able  to  do  so  ? — No  ; 
it  would  depend  upon  whether  the  Commissioners 
considered  the  estate  desirable  to  maintain  as  a 
permanent  investment. 

2693.  Then  are  there  any  other  sales  that  have 
been  effected  by  the  Conrmissianers?— Through 
the  mediun;  of  the  Commissioners  upwards  of 
400,000  acres  have  passed  out  of  mortmain  by 
enfTanchi;<ing  leasehold  property,  selling  reversions 
and  enfranchising  copyholds. 

2694.  In  those  cases  there  has  not  been  this 
system  of  deferred  payment  ? — No ;  that  is  over 
the  whole  time  the  Commission  has  been  in 
existence. 

2695.  Hare  the  Commissioners  effected  any 
■des  \A  glebe  lands?— Yes;  under  what  are 
known  as  the  Ecclesiastical  Leasing  Acts,  the 
Commissioners  have  sold  about  28,900  acres  for 
2,000,000 1. 

2696.  In  these  cases,  have  offers  been  made  to 
Ae  tenants? — Not  generally;  usually  to  adja- 
cent landowners. 

0.69, 


ChairmoM — eontinued. 

2697.  I  think  you  wanted  to  make  some  cor- 
rection with  respect  to  glebe  lands.  There  again 
I  ask  you  whether  that  has  any  reference  to  our 
special  inquiry?— There  was  a  statement  that 
the  glebe  lands  were  only  500,(»0()  acres.  I  see 
that  it  has  been  stated  subsequently,  in  evidence, 
that  there  are  659,000  acres  of  glebe  lands  as 
shown  in  the  return  made  in  1887  ;  but  the  annual 
value  given  therein  is  fallacious,  because  it  in- 
cludes a  quantity  of  building  land ;  it  gives  an 
acreage  of  659,000  acres,  and  an  estimated  value 
of  908,000/.  J  whereas,  if  you  glance  through  the 
return,  you  will  find  a  number  of  cases  similar 
to  that  in  which  seven  acres  is  shown  with  an 
income  of  973  /.,  which  arises  from  building  land. 

2698.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  to  this 
Committee  that  Parliament  might  reqnire  the 
sale  of  the  glebe  lands  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
email  holdings.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to 
such  a  proposal  ? — ^They  are  very  unevenly  dis- 
tributed, as  shown  on  the  Glebe  Lands  Return, 
which  is  made  out  in  dioceses  instead  of  in 
counties.  There  are  some  counties  where  the 
acreage  of  land  is  very  large,  there  being  no 
lithe  rent-charge,  the  land  being  granted  in  lieu 
of  tithe  ;  and  others  where  it  is  very  smalL  For 
instance,  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough,  which 
is  mainly  composed  of  the  counties  of  ^Leicester 
and  Northampton,  there  are  74,000  acres ;  while 
in  the  diocese  of  Chester  there  are  less  than 
4,000  acres. 

2699.  That  might  be  a  disadvantage,  supposing 
that  the  sale  were  beneficial,  to  the  diocese  of 
Chester  not  to  have  more  glebe  land ;  but  that 
would  not  be  an  argument  against  the  sale  of 

*them,  in  Parliament? — There  would  be  greats 
difficulty  in  finding  purchasers  for  them  in  the 
large  counties,  because  some  livings  have  300  or 
400  acres,  where  the  land  has  been  allotted  in 
lieu  of  tithe. 

2700.  They  might  not  all  be  taken  up  for 
small  holdings  ? — There  would  be  a  difficulty  in 
getting  them  disposed  of  in  that  way. 

2701.  Do  you  see  any  other  objection  to  the 
transfer  to  the  local  authorities? — Not  if  it  is  on 
adequate  terms. 

2702.  Assuming  that  a  feir  price  was  giveu, 
you  would  see  no  objection  to  the  transfer?— 
No.  I  think  less  objection  is  felt  to  the  sale  of 
glebe  land  now  than  there  was  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  Compton  Lawrance. 

2703.  In  most  cases  it  would  be  a  great  bene- 
fit, would  it  not? — It  would  be  a  great  benefit 
in  many  cases. 

2704.  I  mean  considering  the  present  state  of 
land? — Wlien  a  proposal  for  the  sale  of  glebe 
comes  before  the  Commissioners  they  arc  obliged 
to  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view,  whether  it  is 
for  the  permanent  interest  of  the  living. 

2705.  The  question  put  from  the  Chair  I 
understand  to  be  rather  larger  than  that;  but 
at  the  present  moment  it  would  be  a  grand  thing 
to  get  rid  of  a  gvosA  deal  of  the  glebe  land  in 
tiia;t  way,  would  it  not? —If  a  good  price  could 
be  got  for  it. 

2706.  That  is  the  difficulty  ?— Yes ;  the  find- 
ing of  a  purchaser. 

u  4  2707.  You 
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Mr.  Compton  Xotrraitc^— continued. 

2707.  You  were  asked  whether  the  right  of 

1)re-emption  was  given  to  the  tenants  of  glebe 
andt<.  They  are  generally  a  fleeting  body  of  men^ 
are  they  not ;  and  not  a  permanent  body,  like 
tenants  on  large  estates  ? — In  very  many  cases 
thev  are  the  tenants  of  a  larger  estate^  and  the 
glebe  land  is  a  small  island  in  the  middle  of  it. 

2708.  But  they  change  much  more  rapidly,  do 
they  not,  than  the  tenants  on  larger  estates  ? — 1 
do  not  know  that  they  change  more  rapidly  than 
our  average  tenants,  unless  the  holding  is  a  very 
small  one. 

2709.  That  is  what  I  mean.  A  new  clergy- 
man comes  who  is  anxious  to  get  a  larger  rent 
and  so  on  ? — They  are  occasionally  disturbed  in 
that  way. 

2710.  They  are  more  often  disturbed  than  on  a 
larger  estate,  are  they  not  ? — Yes  ;  property  held 
by  a  corporation  like  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners. 

Mr.  Lowther. 

2711.  In  the  case  of  the  sales  you  effected  of 
the  9,400  acres,  had  you  any  difficulty  in  coming 
to  an  agreement  with  the  tenants  as  to  the  price  r 

* — No  serious  difficulty.  The  Commissionera  in 
the  circular  which  was  sent  to  each  tenant  stated 
that  if  within  a  reasonable  time  the  tenant 
declined  to  deal  with  us  the  Commissioners 
reserved  to  themselves  the  right  to  sell  to  other 
parties,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  tenancy. 

2712.  What  was  the  form  your  negotiation 
took ;  did  you  offer  to  accept  a  price,  or  did 
you  leave  the  tenant  to  offer  a  price  in  the  first 
instance? — We  usually  name  to  the  tenant  a 
price  which  the  Commissioners  would  be  pre- 
pared to  take. 

2713.  Then  I  suppose  that  he  answered  you 
with  a  less  price  ? — A  great  many  of  the  nego- 
tiations took  place  in  l^^les,  and  some  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  explaining  the  scheme  to 
those  who  did  not  understand  the  Eoglish  lan- 
guage thoroughly,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Commissioners'  surveyor  to  go  to  the  spot  and 
see  each  individual  tenant ;  and  in  that  way 
they  dealt  with  two  or  three  estates  as  a  whole  : 
they  saw  each  tenant,  and  gave  him  an  idea  of 
the  price  and  cleared  up  the  whole  estate.  For 
instance,  on  one  estate  of  12,000  acres  that  was 
sold  to  20  tenants,  the  whole  estate  was  cleared 
up. 

2714.  Can  you  say  at  all  generally  at  what 
number  of  years'  purchase  these  estates  were 
sold  ? — Roughly  at  28  years'  purchase. 

27  lo.  Did  you  find  that  you  got  a  better  price 
from  the  small  tenants,  or  from  the  large  tenants  ? 
^-There  was  greater  eagerness  shown  by  the 
small  tenants  than  by  the  large  tenants. 

2716.  Greater  eagerness  to  close  with  the 
Commissioners'  offer,  do  you  mean  ? — Yes ;  that 
was  partly,  of  course,  because  the  deposit  would 
be  comparatively  so  much  less;  the  15  per  cent, 
that  had  to  be  paid. 

2717.  And  you  have  had  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting the  payments  ?— None  whatever. 

2718.  What  provision  did  you  make  in  the 
event  of  an  instalment  not  being  paid  ? — ^There 
is  power  to  resume  possession;  the  ordinary 
foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  in  the  event  of  the 
mortgagee  not  paying. 


Mr.  Z^otffMer-— continued. 

2719.  And  in  that  case  would  the  tenant  tbrfeit 
all  the  instalments  he  had  paid  ? — The  Commis- 
sioners would  doubtless  re-sell  the  property,  aad 
any  margin  that  accrued  to  them  they  would 
hand  over  to  the  original  purchaser. 

2720.  Was  there  any  condition  to  that  effect; 
was  it  stated  so  ? — No,  it  is  not  stated  so. 

Mr.  Je$se  Collings. 

2721.  For  what  reason  did  you  arrive  at  15 
per  cent,  as  the  amount  to  be  paid  down  ;  did  you 
consider  it  to  be  a  sufficient  security  ? — We  thought 
it  was  the  largest  sum  that  tlie  tenants  could 
afford  to  pay.  The  Commissioners  felt  that  they 
were  running  a  certain  amount  of  risk,  but  they 
were  inclined  to  do  that  in  order  to  try  the  expe- 
riment. 

2722.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  you  found 
the  16  per  cent  quite  sufficient? — Quite. 

2723.  Have  you  had  any  case,  amoog  all  the 
sales,  where  the  annual  instalments  have  not  been 
paid? — Not  one. 

2724.  And  you  have  had  no  difficulty  ?— None 
whatever. 

2725.  You  said  that  the  price  was  arrived  at 
by  negotiation;  had  vou  any  valuation  at  all?— 
It  was  done  through  the  Commissioners' surveyors, 
who,  of  course,  had  their  own  valuation.  The 
estates  had  been  valued  previously  at  the  time 
when  they  passed  into  the  Commissioners*  hands. 

2726.  But  there  was  nospedal  valuation  in  the 
case  of  an  application  for  purchase  ? — Yes ;  the 
valuation  was  m  each  case  revised ;  the  surveyor 
went  down  and  looked  at  the  property,  and  ne- 
gotiated with  the  tenant,  communicating  with 
the  office,  of  course,  with  regard  to  the  ofier  that 
was  to  be  made. 

2727.  Have  you  any  general  rule,  or  are  you 
governed  in  any  way  by  the  number  of  yean* 
purchase  of  the  rental  ?— No. 

2728.  Could  you  give  us  one  or  two  instances 
of,  say,  a  10-acre,  a  20-acre,  or  a  30-acre  farm, 
as  to  the  rental  and  the  purchase  price  ? — ^I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  give  you  the  rental  at  the  moment 

2529.  What  the  rental  was  prior  to  the  pur- 
chase, and  what  the  purchase  price  was  fixed  on? 
— No ;  if  I  have  to  give  any  further  evidence  I 
will  look  up  that  point ;  but  I  have  not^ot  it 
here.  I  can  give  you  the  price  for  the  different 
holdings. 

2730.  What  the  price  was  in  the  previous 
rentals  ? — I  have  not  the  previous  rentals  with 
me ;  I  can  easily  supply  the  information. 

Cliairman. 

2731.  Could  you  forward  that  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  Committee  ? — Yes. 

2732.  You  understand  what  Mr.  Ceilings 
wishes  ? — Yes,  quite ;  but  the  names  would  not 
be  disclosed. 

2733.  Certainly  not.  If  the  estates  are  simply 
numbered,  with  the  area  of  the  estate  and  the 
rental  previously  paid  and  the  amount  of  money 

Sreed    upon;     that   is   what    the    honourable 
ember  wants? — I  will  give  half-a-dozen  ex- 
amples. 

Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings. 

2734.  Of  the  three  kinds  you  named  in  your 
evidence  just  now  ? — Yes. 

2736.  We 
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C/uiirwan. 


2735.  We  must  trost  to  you  to  give  us  ex- 
amples which  YOU  consider  fair  average  examples; 
there  might  6e  exceptional  examplea? — Yes,  I 
will  take  a  fair  average. 

Mr.  Jesse  Callings. 

2736.  Do  you,  in  your  agreement,  provide  for 
the  contingency  of  the  purchaser  not  being  able 
to  pay  his  annual  instalments  ? — Not  beyond  the 
usual  provision  in  a  mortgage  deed^  to  foreclose 
and  re-enter. 

2737.  You  do  not  allow  him  to  offer  his  hold- 
ing in  the  open  market,  subject  to  the  payments 
that  miglit  be  due  to  you  ? — He  could  sell  his 
equity.  On  one  or  two  occasions  the  jf^urchaser 
has  sold  his  equity  of  redemption,  but  not  a  de- 
faulting^ purchaser. 

2738.  I  am  not  speaking  of  a  defaulting  tenant. 
Supposing  that  apurchaser  should  have  paid  a 
portion  of  the  year's  instalments,  and  he  feels 
inclined  to  sell  his  holding  subject  to  payments 
due  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  can  he 
do  that  ? — Yes. 

2739.  Witliout  your  consent  ? — The  Coramis- 
lioners  would  have  to  consent,  but  of  course  that 
would  not  be  withheld. 

2740.  Would  he  be  able  to  sub-let  this  holding 
during  the  time  he  is  making  his  instalments  to 
you ;  that  is  to  say,  supposing  that  he  continues 
to  pay  his  instalments  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners, could  he  sub  let  it  during  that  time? 
— ^We  should  know  nothing  of  it ;  we  should  ask 
no  questions.     There  is  no  bar  to  his  doing  so. 

2741.  Then  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  purchaser, 
we  will  say  of  a  50-acre  holding,  provided  that  he 
paid  your  instalments,  might  sub-let  and  become 
a  landlord  ? — Yes* 

2742.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  that  ? — No. 

2743.  Might  he  sub-divide  his  holding? — 
Yes. 

2744.  Always  supposing  that  he  paid  his  in- 
stalments to  you? — Yes;  he  is  a  freeholder 
Buliject  to  the  mortgage,  so  that  he  has  all  the 
rights  of  a  freeholder  so  long  as  he  pays  his 
mortgage  money. 

2745.  Then  he  might  sub-let  or  sub-divide, 
always  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  interest? — 
Yes. 

2746.  And  he  might  sell  as  well ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  consent  would  not  be  withheld? — 
Yes. 

2747.  So  that  immediately  he  enters  into  con- 
tract with  you  to  pay  for  this  holding  at  so  many 
years'  purchase,  he  might  immediately  sub-let 
that  at  any  price  he  could  ? — Yes. 

2748.  Or  he  might  sub-divide  it  in  that  way  ? 
—Yes. 

2749.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  ask 
you  for  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  whether  if 
the  object  be  to  cultivating  ownership  you  are 
likely  to  secure  it  in  that  way  ? — The  Commis- 
sioners have  nothing  to  do  with  that ;  they  sell 
the  land  out  and  out.  It  was  not  with  the  view  of 
creating  small  holdings  that  the  Commissioners 
adopted  this  system ;  it  was  with  a  view  to  dis- 
pose of  the  land. 

2750.  You  spoke  of  the  glebe  lands ;  is  it  a 
fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  glebe  lands  are  in 
lots  of  100 /."'a  year  and  downwards  ? — Only  in 

0.69. 


Mr.  Jesse  Collings — continued. 

some  districts ;  in  some  counties  the  glebes  are 
of  very  considerable  extent,  in  other  counties 
they  arc  comparatively  small. 

2751.  But  taking  the  parishes  through,  is  not 
the  bulk  of  the  land  held  in  quantities  of  less 
than  100  acres  ? — The  gi^eat  bulk  is  doubtless  held 
in  smaller  quantities  than  100  acres;  but  there  are 
a  very  large  number  of  cases  where  there  are  very 
considerable  holdings  belonging  to  the  incum- 
bents. 

2752.  And  is  there  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  them  under  50  acres? — Yes,  a  considerable 
number. 

2753.  Speaking  of  the  Glebe  Lands  Act  of 
1888,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  remember 
Section  8.  Are  sales  allowed  for  the  purposes  of 
small  holdings,  or  are  they  confined  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Allotments  Act  of  1887  under  that 
section  ? — The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Glebe  Lands  Act  of  1888 ; 
that  is  administered  by  the  Land  Commission. 

2754.  Then  they  have  not  had  your  sanction  ? 
— The  money  comes  to  the  Commissioners  after 
the  sales  are  completed. 

2755.  Then  you  have  to  do  with  the  sale  of 
glebe  lands?  — Yes,  under  what  are  called  the 
Ecclesiastical  Leasing  Acts. 

2756.  Are  there  not  considerable  expenses  in 
your  oflBce  connected  with  the  sale  of  glebe  lands? 
— The  expense  would  be  greater  than  to  an  owner 
who  was  not  under  the  disability  of  an  incumbent. 
The  Commissiont' rs  have  to  satisfy  themselves  that 
the  price  is  a  fair  one ;  then  the  patron  has  to 
consent,  and  the  bishop  has  to  have  notice ;  and 
this  frequently  involves  the  employment  of  seve- 

•ral  professional  men,  which  increases  the  costs. 

2757.  And  in  case  of  the  sale  of  a  few  acres 
of  land,  do  not  those  expenses  act  as  a  barrier  for 
the  sale  of  land  by  the  clergyman  to  a  would-be 
purchaser? — To  some  extent;  but  the  Commis- 
sioners frequently  stipulate  with  the  purchaser 
that  he  shall  pay  the  whole  of  the  expenses  when 
the  property  is  a  very  small  one. 

2758.  But  in  cases  where  those  expenses  have 
been  incurred  by  surveyors  and  competent  men, 
and  the  result  put  before  the  Commissioners,  do 
thev  not,  in  addition  to  that,  require  fees  from 
their  surveyor  and  different  officers,  which  are 
put  over  and  above,  and  which  are  added  to  the 
expenses  already  incurred  ?  —  It  is  usual  for 
an  incumbent  to  employ  his  own  surveyor  and 
his  own  solicitor;  the  Commissioners  have  to 
employ  their  own  surveyor  and  their  own  soli- 
citor ;  but  if  there  are  two  solicitors  employed  the 
fee  is  modified  ;  it  has  to  be  divided  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, although  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  solici- 
tors' charges  would  no  doubt  be  somewhat  larger 
than  if  there  were  only  one  solicitor  to  deal  with, 
and  the  same  with  regard  to  the  surveyors. 


Mr.  Hallcy  Stewart. 

2759.  1  understand  that  the  first  estate  you 
sold  was  in  Wales  ? — Yes. 

2760.  You  told  us  that  it  was  sold  because 
it  was  not  a  good  holding  ?  —  Hardly  that. 
Until  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  I  do 
not  think  that  any  rents  were  more  easily 
received  than  those  in  Wales.  But  this  was  a 
large    estate    with    a    considerable    number    of 

X  tenants ; 
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Mr.  Halley  Stewart — continued. 

tenants ;  and  if  the  Commissioners  retained  an 
estate  of  that  kind  in  a  ring  fence  as  a  permanent 
estate  on  investment^  they  would  have  to  expend 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  putting  all  the 
buildings  into  what  they  would  consider  satisfac- 
tory repair ;  whereas  in  Wales  the  estate  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  tenants  who  were  satisfied  with 
buildings  which  the  Commissioners  would  not 
be  satisfied  with,  and  it  was  thought  desirable 
that  they  should  give  the  tenants  the  option  of 
purchasing  them  entirely,  instead  of  themselves 
expending  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  build- 
ings. 

2761.  You  were  not  anxious  to  get  rid  of  it, 
then,  because  it  was  a  bad  holding  ? — Not  because 
it  was  a  bad  holding,  but  because  its  retention 
would  have  involved  a  considerable  expenditure. 

2762.  What  was  the  income  upon  the  com- 
muted freehold  value  which  the  Commissioners 
would  be  satisfied  with? — It  was  sold  at  about 
28  years'  purchase  on  the  net  annual  value. 

2763.  About  3 J  per  cent.  ?— Yes. 

2764.  Is  that  what  you  consider  a  good  rental? 
— Yes,  that  is  a  very  fair  price ;  we  should  con- 
sider that  a  fair  price. 

2765.  If  you  had  spent  this  money  on  the 
land,  would  you  have  got  3^  percent,  still? — 
When  a  large  body  like  the  Commissioners  put 
up  buildings  they  cannot  put  them  uj»  as  cheaply 
as  the  tenant  can,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
capital  has  to  be  sunk  which  bears  no  adequate 
return. 

2766.  Then  your  reason  for  getting  rid  of  the 
property  was  really  because  the  tenants  could 
secure  an  income  from  the  holding  which  you 
could    not  if  you  remained   the  freeholder? — * 
Yes. 

Sir  George  CamphelL 

2767.  I  understand  that  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  sold 
away  rights  to  neighbouring  landlords  without 
giving  any  option  to  the  occupiers  of  buying? — 
Yes ;  in  glebe  cases  the  Commissioners  are  only 
approving  parties ;  they  have  to  approve  the 
contract  entered  into  between  the  incumbent  and 
the  purchaser. 

2768.  My  question  wcsnot  confined  to  glebes  ? 
— With  regard  to  their  own  property,  they  have 
often  sold  to  adjacent  landowners. 

2769.  Without  giving  any  option  to  the  occu- 
piers ? — Yes. 

2770.  Do  not  you  think,  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy,  that  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  first 
give  the  option  to  the  occupier  of  buying  ? — The 
Commissioners  usually  intimate  to  the  tenants 
of  the  property  for  sale,  if  they  have  decided  to 
part  with  it,  and  frequently  give  them  the  option. 

2771.  Generally,  have  you  found  any  keenness 
on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  buy  Y — Mainly 
with  regard  to  small  holdings. 

2772.  In  the  Welsh  cases,  have  you  found 
all  the  tenants  buy  ? —  Yes,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  I  think.  On  one  estate,  where 
there  were  about  14  holdings,  they  were  not 
taken  up  and  sold  to  other  parties  until  after 
they  had  been  declined  by  the  tenants. 

2773.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea 
of  the  average  size  of  Welsh  holdings,  with  regard 


Sir  George  Camp&e//— continued, 
to  acres,  excluding  the  larger  ones?— There  were 
four  acres  at  150 /.,  13  acres  at  375  /.,  34  acres  at 
600  /.,  40  acres  at  870  /.,  two  acres  at  250  /.,  U 
acres  at  330/.,  and  50  acres  at  980/. 

2774.  Were  they  generally  of  that  class?-— In 
Wales,  for  the  most  part. 

2775.  Did  you  find  a  general  keenness  on  the 
part  of  the  tenants  to  buy  ? — Yes. 

2776.  I  think  the  interest  at  3g  per  cent, 
would  come  very  nearly  to  the  full  rent;  at  all 
events  it  would  come  very  near  it.  The  result 
is  that  the  purchaser  has  during  the  term  of  20 
jrears  to  pay  a  good  deal  more  than  he  pays  now, 
IS  it  not? — He  pays  a  little  more  ;  he  paysSJ 
instead  of  3f  per  cent. 

2777.  Is  there  any  considerable  additions  to 
his  public  burthens? — They  would  be  the  same. 

2778.  Would  not  any  new  landlord's  burthens 
fall  upon  him  ? — The  calculation  would  be  based 
upon  the  net  rental. 

2779.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  some  of  the 
midland  counties  where  the  glebes  in  ecclesias- 
tical holdings  are  largest,  and  where  the  glebe 
holders  are  most  depressed,  there  is  a  very  lai^e, 
what  we  may  call,  mechanical  industry,  a  great 
deal  of  shoemaking  and  trades  of  that  kind  on 
the  part  of  small  people  who  are  at  present  very 
much  inclined  to  take  up  the  land?— Some  in- 
cumbents have  broken  up  their  glebes  and  let 
them  to  small  tradesmen  and  others. 

2780.  That  is  what  I  mean.  Has  not  at  the 
present  time  that  process  gone  on  largely;  is 
there  not  a  great  disposition  on  the  part  of 
glebe  owners  to  divide  land  and  to  let  it  to 
small  people  ? — Yes.  The  diflSculty  is  about  the 
buildings.  The  incumbent  is  liable  for  dilapi- 
dations ;  and  if  he  tries  an  experiment  of  that 
kind  and  cuts  up  a  farm  into  a  number  of 
email  holdings,  the  buildings  become  of  very 
little  value,  and  yet  he  is  liable  for  dilapidations. 
If  he  has  a  glebe  farm  with  a  set  of  buiWings 
suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  200  or  300  acres 
he  cannot  cut  it  up  wholly  into  two  or  three- 
acre  plots,  be^^ause  those  buildings  would  be  use- 
less, and  he  has  no  capital  with  which  to  re- 
arrange them. 

2781.  Under  the  present  circumstances  under 
which  the  ecclesiastical  holders  are  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  the  land  and  the  small  people  are 
anxious  to  take  it,  do  you  think  the  law  might 
be  altered  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  that 
process? — The  difficulty  is  that  the  demand  does 
not  always  arise  where  the  land  is  available  for 
the  purpose. 

2782.  But  have  you  not  told  us  that  at  the 
present  moment  there  is  a  good  deal  of  that  sort 
of  thing  going  on  ? — But  there  are  a  good  many 
cases  where  mcumbents  would  be  glad  to  do  it 
and  nannot  do  it.  It  is  going  on  gradually  ;  but 
I  do  not  think  you  can  force  it. 

2783.  But  do  not  you  think  that  the  law  might 
be  altered  in  the  matter  of  dilapidations,  to  relieve 
an  incumbent  of  his  liability,  if  in  the  judgment 
of  some  competent  authority  he  has  land  that 
might  be  let  advantageously  to  small  holders  ?— 
Possibly. 

2784.  Have  you  considered  the  possibility  of 
letting  ecclesiastical   lands  permanently,  some- 
what 
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Sir  George  Campbell — continued. 

what  in  the  nature  of  the  feu  system  iu  Scotland. 
I  daresay  you  know  what  that  is  ? — No,  we  have 
tried  no  experiment  of  that  kind. 

2785.  VVouid  the  present  English  law  permit 
of  experiments  of  that  kind  ? — The  Commis- 
sioners are  perfectly  free  with  regard  to  their 
own  land  to  do  anything  they  please  in  the  way 
of  letting  or  selling. 

2786.  Are  they  free  to  let  permanently? — 
Perfectly. 

2787.  You  have  not  tried  any  experiments? — 
Not  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

2788.  I  think  you  are  by  far  the  largest  tithe- 
owners  in  the  country? —The  Commissioners 
are. 

2789.  Might  I  ask  whether  you   have   any 
legal  power  to  allow  any  one  liable  for  tithes  to  ■ 
redeem  them  by  the  surrender  of  land  instead  of 
money  payments? — Partly    exchange  with  the 
landowner  do  you  mean  ? 

2790.  No  ;  to  give  up  land  instead  of  redeem- 
ing the  tithe  by  money  payments.  If  the  land- 
owner was  subject  to  200  /.  or  300  /.  a  year  for 
tithes,  could  you  legally  accept  lands  sufficient 


Mr.  Jesse  Callings — continued. 

to  redeem  that  tithe  rent-charge? — We  could 
carry  out  an  exchange  under  the  Enclosure 
Commis8i(mer8  if  we  could  show  that  the  net 
value  of  the  tithe  was  an  exact  equivalent;  or 
the  Commissioners  could  do  it  as  a  purchase.  If 
we  thought  it  desirable,  we  might  receive  lands 
for  tithe  rent-charge  instead  of  money. 

2791.  You  have  power  to  do  that  ?— The  Com- 
missioners are  absolutely  free  with  regard  to  land 
and  tithe  rent-charge  vested  in  them. 

Mr.  Angus  Sutherland. 

2792.  Have  they  the  same  powers  as  a  private 
owner? — Yes ;  they  have  the  fullest  powers. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

2793.  The  tithes  are  real  property.  I  take  it 
you  can  do  that  ? — Yes,  the  Commissioners  could 
do  that. 

2794.  Do  they  do  it? — We  have  never  had 
such  a  proposal  before  us. 

2795.  You  have  never  had  an  application  from 
a  landowner  ?— No.  We  should  deal  with  it  as 
two  transactions;  we  might  buy  land  I'rom  a 
tithe-owner  and  sell  our  tithe  to  him ;  we  should 
make  it  two  transactions. 
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MEMBEES  PRESENT  ; 


Sir  Edward  Birkbeck. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Chapliu. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collinga. 

Vidcount  Curzon. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 


Sir  Walter  Foster. 

Mr.  Compton  Lawrance. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

Mr.  James  William  Lowther. 

Mr.  Seale-Hayne. 

Mr.  Hal  ley  Stewart. 

Mr.  Angus  Sutherland. 


The  Bight  Honourable  JOSEPH  CHAMBEELAIX,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  William  Holman,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2796.  Where  do  you  live  ?—  At  New  Bilton. 

2797.  In  which  county  is  that  ?— In  Warwick- 
shire, near  Rugby. 

2798.  What  are  you  by  trade  or  profession? — 
I  am  a  bricklayer  by  trade,  but  I  am  a  registra- 
tion agent  now,  and  have  been  for  the  last  three 
years. 

2799.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  your  dis- 
trict?— Yes.  I  have  had  something  to  do  with 
them  ever  since  I  was  14  years  old. 

2800.  Are  you  aware  of  any  feeling  on  the  part  * 
of  the  rural  population  in  regard  to  the  subject 
of  the  inquiry  of  the  Committee  ?— Yes.  I  know 
that  there  is  a  great  feeling  and  a  great  desire  on 
the  part  of  labourers  to  be  placed  in  a  positipn  so 
as  to  get  more  land  in  the  shape  of  small  hold- 
ings. 

2801.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  a  desire  for 
something  more  than  allotments  ? — Yes  ;  allot- 
ments seems  to  be  only  the  first  step  for  them 
now. 

2802.  A  man  who  has  an  allotment  desires  to 

fo  on,  and,  if  possible,  get  a  small  holding  ? — 
es. 

2803.  Do  you  find  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable •  extension  in  allotments  recently  ? — 
During  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable extension. 

2804.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — I  attri- 
bute  it  to  the  agitation  that  has  been  brought 
about  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  on  the 
part  of  the  agricultural  labourers. 

2805.  As  a  rule,  are  the  labourers  who  require 
them  supplied  with  allotments  now  ? — In  some 
cases  they  are,  but  in  others  they  are  not.  I 
could  mention  one  village  straight  off  where  the 
landlords  will,  I  believe,  not  allow  them  to  have 
any  more  land,  and  they  liave  tried  under  the 
sanitury  authority,  I  refer  to  Farnborouch,  where 
one  of  the  landlords  is  Archdeacon  Holbech; 
they  are  only  able,  I  believe,  to  obtain  about  four 
chains  each  there.  I  know  they  have  tried  to 
get  land  through  the  sanitary  authority ;  I  have 


Chairman — eoBtinued. 

helped  men  in  the  villages  to  send  reqaisitions  to 
'  the  sanitary  authorities  to  get  allotmento. 

2806.  I  must  not  pursue  that  point  because  it 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  our  inquiry,  but,  generally 
speaking,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  is  a 
very  great  multiplication  of  allotmen  ts  ?  —There  is. 

2807.  And  that  has  induced  a  still  further 
demand  for  small  holdings? — Yes. 

2808.  What  kind  of  small  holdings  do  you 
refer  to  ? — I  mean  cases  where  a  man  has  an  allot- 
ment of  an  acre  of  arable  land,  and  he  requires 
a  few  acres  of  pasture  land  so  as  to  be  able  to  keep 
a  cow,  or  a  few  sheep,  or  two  or  three  cows. 

2809.  In  such  a  case,  do  you  consider  a  man 
would  be  able  to  live  off  his  allotment? — lam 
sure  he  would  be. 

28 10.  Without  any  other  employment? — Many 
of  them  would  not  be  able  to  at  first;  for  the 
first  year  or  two  it  would  be  a  pinch,  but  they 
would  be  able  to  eventually,  as  they  acquired  a 
little  more  each  year. 

2811.  Then  you  would  consider  that  if  small 
holdings  wTpre  prnrndwl  they  should  be  provided 
of  all  sizes? — Vcs  ;  because  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  diflference  in  the  circumstances  of  men. 

2812.  Within  what  limits  of  size  would  you 
like  to  see  small  holdings  provided  ? — From  three 
acres  up  to  60  or  70  acres. 

2813.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  people  who 
could  stock  these  holdings  and  find  the  capital 
for  working  them? — There  are  some,  but  of  course 
the  larger  class  would  not  be  able  to  without 
assistance.  ■ 

2814.  What  assistance  do  you  suppose  they 
could  receive?— A  email  loan,  the  repayment  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  probably  10  or  20  years. 

2815.  Who  is  to  make  the  loan,  in  your 
opinion? — The  local  authority. 

2816.  Then  you  desire  not  only  that  the  local 
authority  should  provide  land,  but  that  they  should 
also  provide  the  money  to  work  it? — xes.  I 
know  another  way  which  is  this:  in  my  own 
parish  we  have  upwards  of  900  /•  of  charity  funds 
which  can  only  be  invested  in  consols  or  Indian 
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Chairman — continued. 

stocks.  If  we  could  have  used  500  /.  of  that  in 
leasing  land  we  could  have  placed  30  or  40  of 
our  respectable  agricultural  labourers  upon 
small  holdings,  making  a  loan  to  them  upon 
which  we  should  have  received  the  interest  and 
capital.  It  would  not  have  pressed  very  heavily 
upon  them  to  pay  the  interest  back  upon  the 
loan  in  the  course  of  10  or  20  years. 

2817.  I  here  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  risk 
m  the  proreedioff,  would  there  not  ? — Of  course 
there  is  risk  in  ail  cases  of  lending  money. 

2818.  If  the  local  authorities  were  to  act  as 
money-lenders  the  ratejiayers  would  have  to  bear 
any  loss,  would  they  not? — No,  I  should  provide 
that  the  tenants  bore  the  lo96  if  it  could  be  done. 

2819.  But  if  the  tenants  could  not  pay  the  loss 
it  would  have  to  be  provitled  out  of  the  rates  ? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

2820.  Do  you  think  the  ratepayers  would  like 
the  local  authority  to  undertake  a  business  of 
that  kind  ?~  There  possibly  might  be  a  loss  in 
ime  or  two  cases,  but  I  do  not  anticipate  it  would 
be  80  in  many  cases..  Money  is  lent  on  many 
things  that  prove  failures  very  often. 

2821.  You  say  that  money  is  lent  on  many 
things  that  prove  failures,  but  not  by  a  local 
authority ;    is  it  ?   -Yes,  someiimes. 

2822.  What  do  the  local  authority  lend  money 
upon  ? — Upon  even  sewage  schemes,  very  often, 
which  do  not  prove  a  blessing  in  many  cases 

2823.  They  do  not  lend  money  upon  sewage 
schemes,  do  they? — They  borrow  money  for 
carrying'out  sewerage  and  other  schemes. 

2824.  That  is  a  different  thing  altogether; 
they  borrow  money  for  carrying  out  sewerage 
schemes,  which  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  district ;  but  they 
do  not  lend  money.  What  you  propose  now  is 
that  the  local  board  should  lend  money  to  some 
of  its  ratepayers  at  the  risk  of  the  rest  of  its  rate- 
payers ;  and  I  ask  whether  you  think  the  rest  Off 
the  ratepayers  would  be  satisfied  to  run  such  a 
risk  ? — Probably  they  would  not.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose they  (tho  ratepayers;  would  be  satisfied  if 
iheland  was  purchased  by  the  local  authority  for 
small  holdings. 

2825.  But  it  would  very  much  increase  the 
risk  of  such  a  transaction,  would  it  not,  if,  besides 
buying  the  laud  (which  after  all  is  a  pretty  good 
security ),  they  were  to  lend  money  on  the  per- 
sonal credit  of  tenants? — Yes,  there  is  not  the 
least  doubt  about  tliat. 

•  2826.  At  the  same  time,  I  understand  you 
think  that  a  scheme  of  purchasing  land  would 
not  be  completely  successful  unless  it  were 
accompanied  by  the  loan  of  money  ? — Of  course 
ii  tho  local  authority  purchased  the  land,  I 
should  anticipate  that  they  would  not  sell  it  out 
in  email  holdings^  except  to  those  who  had  the 
money  to  purchase  it ;  but  that  would  only  applv 
in  a  few  instances,  such  as  in  the  case  of  small 
tradesmen  in  the  village,  and  people  who  had  put 
by  a  little  money*  The  agricultural  labourer 
would  not  receive  any  benefit  from  that,  because 
he  would  not  have  the  money  to  lay  down  to 
purchase  the  land,  but  might  rent  it  upon  a  lease. 

2827.  How  do  you  propose  to  benefit  the 
Hricnltural  labourer  ? — By  compulsory  leasing, 
not  by  purchase. 

a6». 


CAatrman— continued. 

2828.  What  do  you  mean  by  compulsion?— I 
would  compel  the  landlord  to  lease  land  for  20  or 
30  years  to  the  local  authority  for  small  holdings, 
if  not  obtainable  by  leasing. 

2829.  In  the  fiist  place  you  propose,  I  under- 
stand, that  the  landlord  should  be  compelled  to 
lease  to  the  local  authority  ;  then  do  you  propose 
that  the  local  authority  should  be  compelled  to 
lease  to  the  tenants ? — ^i es. 

2830.  And  is  the  local  authority  to  be  com- 
pelled to  lease  to  any  tenant  who  wants  the  land  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

2831.  How  would  you  work  your  compulsion ; 
how  would  you  provide  that  the  local  authority 
should  have  any  discretion,  and  at  the  same  time 
should  be  compelled  to  lease  ;  I  fijather  from  your 
silence  that  you  have  not  considered  that? — No. 

2832.  Have  you  worked  a  small  holding  your- 
self ?— No. 

2833.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  work- 
ings of  small  holdings  by  others  ?  —Yes. 

2834.  So  far  as  your  experience  goes,  have 
they  been  uniformly  suocessiul? — Yes,  I  do  not 
know  any  failures  to  my  own  knowledge  just  now. 

2835.  In  your  own  district  are  there  many 
nnall  holders? — No,  there  are  a  few  in  each 
village;  probably  two  or  three;  if  the  village  is 
rather  large  there  may  be  four  or  five ;  it  varies 
according  to  its  situation. 

2836.  Are  you  8]>eaking  of  those  men  in  your 
district  when  you  say  that  they  have  been  suc- 
cessful, or  of  others  ? — I'am  speakinu:  of  these  men. 

2837.  Can  you  give  us  any  illustrations  of  the 
small  holdings  within  your  knowledge  ? — Yes.  I 
have  one  here;  Mr.  Charles  Eenshaw.  He  rents 
under  the  Rev.  D.  Sitwell,  the  vicar  of  Leaming- 
ton-Hastings, as  a  trustee  in  the  ecclesiastical  dis- 
trict of  Broadwell.  This  is  seven  miles  froui  New 
Bilton,  where  I  live,  and  I  know  the  man  quite 
well,  and  know  all  his  family ;  indeed,  I  know 
pretty  well  everybody  in  the  village.  He  has  a 
small  carrier's  business ;  he  comes  to  Rugby 
twice  a  week  with  a  carrier's  cart ;  and  besides 
that  he  rents  upwards  of  40  acres  of  arable  and 
grass  land,  which  he  holds  upon  a  lease  for  10 
years  at  25  8,  an  acre.  This  land  was  in  a 
shocking  state  of  cultivation  when  he  took  it,  so 
much  so  that  the  previous  tenants  declared  the 
land  was  worn  out.  Mr.  Renshaw  has,  hpwever, 
so  much  improved  the  land  by  labour,  manure, 
and  cultivatii.^n  that  he  tells  me  that  this  last  year 
he  had  an  average  of  15  bags  (we  reckon  it  by 
bags  in  our  part  of  Warwickshire),  or  45  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre.  His  landlord  has  assured  him 
that  he  could  have  hardly  believed  it  possible  that 
such  a  change  could  have  been  brought  about  in 
so  short  a  time,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  best 
tenants  upon  the  estate. 

2838.  Now  in  this  case,  I  suppose,  here  are 
buildings  upon  the  farm  ? — Yes,  there  are  some 
buildings,  little  hovels,  on.  the  estate,  some  of 
which  the  tenant  built;  and  there  is  a  barn 
against  the  house  in  which  he  lives. 

2839.  The  tenant  has  not  put  up  any  buildings 
has  he  ? — ^I  do  not  think  he  has ;  he  has  only  had 
it  about  seven  years  in  that  case,  if  I  remember 
rightly.  I  find  the  tenant  has  built  some  of  the 
buildings  himself. 

284a  Is  he  doing  well? — Yes,  very  well ;  and 
X  3  be 
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he  says  that  any  man  can  do  well  on  a  small 
holding  when  he  has  had  a  start ;  it  is  the  start 
that  is  the  difficulty. 

2841.  Has  he  borrowed  the  money  to  work 
the  farm  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  have  not  asked  him, 
but  I  do  not  think  he  has  ;  he  is  a  very  steady 
man,  and  his  family,  and  I  think  his  brothers 
work  with  him  and  assist  him. 

2842.  He  and  his  family  practically  work  the 
farm  themselves? — Yes;  I  believe  so. 

2843.  Jn  any  scheme  for  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  small  holdings,  how  would  you  get  over 
the  difficulty  as  to  the  buildings.  If,  for  instance, 
the  Ideal  authority  purchase  or  lease  a  large 
estate  for  the  purpose  of  creating  small  holdings 
by  dividing  it  up,  there  would  not  be,  upon  such 
an  estate,  buildings  enough  for  each  holding,  of 
course  ? — No.  Then  I  would  let  the  tenant,  if 
he  wished,  build  what  buildings  he  required 
himself. 

2844.  But  the  tenant  would  not  do  that  on  a 
lease,  would  he  ? — Yes,  he  would  on  a  lease,  ])ro- 
vided,  of  course,  that  he  was  properly  secured 
compensation  for  any  buildings  he  put  up,  or  any 
improvements  he  made  to  the  land. 

2845.  You  would  not  think  it  necessary  to 
compel  the  local  authority  to  erect  buildings  as 
well  as  to  find  the  land  and  the  money  ? — No. 
That  would  not  be  necessary,  because  in  some 
cases  the  small  holding  would  perhaps  be  half- 
a-mile  from  the  village,  and,  say  it  was  a  holding 

.  of  10  acres,  and  the  man  was  running  two  or 
three  cows,  all  he  would  want  would  be  a  shut-up 
shed  to  drive  his  cows  into  for  milking  and  other 
purposes,  and  a  little  open  one  for  tlieni  to  run 
in  and  out ;  and  ail  that  he  would  probably  build 
himself,  for  numbers  of  these  agricultural 
labourers  are  handy  men,  and  would  put  up  such 
things  themselves,  and  do  it  cheaply  in  that  way. 

2846.  Would  you  think  it  wise  that  they 
should  do  that  upon  a  lease,  or  would  you  prefer 
that  under  some  system  or  another  they  should 
become  the  owners  of  the  land  ? — Of  course,  if 
they  could  become  the  owner,  it  would  be  a  good 
deal  better. 

2847.  Have  you  thought  out  any  system  by 
which  they  could  become  the  owners  of  the  land  ? 
— No,  I  have  not  thought  of  any  system  by 
which  they  could  become  the  owners.  Of  course 
it  could  be  done  by  the  local  authorities  purchas- 
ing the  land  and  then  allowing  them  to  pay  the 
money  back  in  a  certain  term  of  years,  with  an 
increased  rental,  something  being  added,  to  pay 
off  the  capital  and  intei  est  of  the  loan  in  a  certain 
number  of  years,  probably  20  years;  it  might 
vary  according  to  the  circumstances ;  the  repay- 
ment of  the  loan  should  be  made  as  easy  as 
possible. 

2848.  You  do  not  think  it  necessary  in  every 
case  that  the  tenant  should  have  a  home  upon 
his  land  ? — Not  if  the  tenant  would  be  close  to 
his  land.  A  home  upon  the  land  would  be  a 
great  deal  better,  but  that  would  be  the  greatest 
difficulty  at  the  first  start.  But  there  might  be 
a  lot  of  suitable  land  to  be  let  close  to  the 
Tillage,  and  a  man  would  have  his  home  in  the 
village  already,  and  he  would  only  have  a  short 
distance  to  get  to  his  holding. 

2849.  You  have  some  other  instances  of  small 
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holdings  I  think,  which  you  wish  to  bring  before 
the  Committee  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  one  case  in  my 
own  parish  of  New  Bilton,  that  of  Mr-  Henry 
Goode.  He  worked  as  a  cowman  on  the  late 
J.  A.  Campbell's,  Esq.,  model  dairy  farm  at 
Bilton,  at  the  same  time  that  my  father  worked 
there ;  my  father  worked  there  for  14i  years. 
Mr.  Goode  has  always  been  a  very  steady  indoa- 
trious  roan,  and  he  had  been  able  to  save  a  fe?r 
pounds ;  he  bought,  first  of  all,  a  small  plot  of 
freehold  building  land  in  our  village  at  Bilton, 
and  since  then  he  has  erected  a  cottage  upon  it; 
that  land  is  his  freehold.  Then  his  small  hold- 
ing is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  I'rom  that ;  he 
has  a  small  holding  of  about  20  acres  of  grass 
land,  which  he  has  had  for  about  eiuht  years; 
the  rent  of  that  is  2/.  10^.  an  acre;  tiie  land 
being  within  a  mile  of  liugby,  I  consider  that  a 
very  fair  and  reasonable  rent  considering  its  close 
proximity  to  Hugby. 

2850.  Does  that  include  the  rates  and  taxes? 
— Yes  ;  but  it  does  not  include  the  tithe  ;  there 
is  about  4/.  6«.  of  til  he,  and  that  is  divided, 
I  believe,  between  the  tenant  and  the  landlord. 

2851.  What  stock  did  he  begin  with? -One 
cow,  and  now  he  has  nine  cows,  and  two  young 
steers,  antl  a  horse  and  cart« 

2852.  How  does  he  work  the  land ;  has  he 
any  assistance  ? — Yes  ;  he  has  two  sons,  one  20 
years  of  a^e,  and  the  other  about  17. 

2853.  Does  he  do  any  other  work,  or  does  he 
confine  himself  to  working  on  his  own  land?— 
He  C(mfines  himself  to  his  <»wn  laud.  He  has 
abou  t  half  an  acre  of  our  charity  allotnnent  land  alto- 
gether divided  into  two  halves,  one  at  one  part  of 
the  village,  and  the  other  at  the  other  part,  about 
a  mile  apart  from  each  other.  He  grows  lus 
roots  uprm  that,  and  he  t(»ld  me  the  other  day  he 
would  like  another  10  acres  if  he  could  get  it 

2854.  What  is  the  next  case  you  wish  to  bring 
before  us? — There  is  a  case  at  Hillniorton,  near 
Rugby,  that  of  Mr.  John  Kilworth.  He  worked 
for  the  Oxford  Canal  Company  for  upwards  of 
32  years,  and  he  left  the  Oxfonl  Canal  Com- 
yany  in  1886.  Before  that  time  he,  of  course, 
had  always  been  a  very  steady  industrious  raan, 
and  had  saved  a  little  money ;  he  keeps  a  small 
shop  in  the  village,  and  he  has  his  own  house  and 
another  cottage  or  two  beside?,  I  believe.  There 
was  a  small  holding  to  be  sold  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  his  home,  and  he  purchased  it. 

2855.  What  was  the  extent  of  it?— Nine 
acres. 

2856.  Do  you  know  what  price  he  gave  for 
it  ? — Yes  ;  he  gave  about  51  /.  an  acre  for  it. 

2857.  Do  you  know  whether  he  found  the 
whole  of  the  money? — Of  course  I  have  not 
asked  him  whether  he  borrowed  some  of  it,  but  I 
should  say  probably  he  did.  I  know  he  saved  a 
little  money,  but  he  probably  would  have  to 
borrow  a  little  to  purchase  this  land. 

2858.  Was  he  able  to  stock  the  Iand?-Ye8; 
he  has  three  cows  upon  it  now,  and  three  young 
steers,  besides  pigs  and  some  40  head  of  poultry. 

2859.  Is  he  doing  well?— Yes;  h«  told  me 
that  so  far  as  even  the  poultry  were  concerned 
they  proved  very  profitable  to  him;  they  well 
repaid  him  for  the  care  and  trouble  which  he 
displayed  upon  them.     The  same  remark  that  I 
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made  before  applies  to  bis  lan4;  be  told  me 
that  he  believed  that  if  he  could  get  an  acre  or 
two  of  arable  laud  to  enable  him  to  grow  a  little 
com  and  a  few  roots,  he  should  be  able  to  make 
a  great  deal  better  thing  of  it  even  than  he  does 
now,  and  he  believes  that  a  number  of  other 
agricultural  labourers  would  be  able  to  get  com- 
fortable livings  upon  small  holdings  in  the  eame 
way.  His  father,  I  believe,  works  with  him 
upon  this  holding. 

2860.  These  two  men  you  have  told  us  of  are 
rather  exceptional,  are  they  not? — No  ;  I  think 
Dot. 

2861.  You  say  that  they  are  people  of  very 
steady  character,  very  industrious  and  thrifty 
men,  who  have  saved  money  in  their  previous 
occupations? — Yes  ;  I  know  other  cases  as  well. 
Those  probably  may  be  exceptional  cases,  because 
a  man  who  had  not  any  money  would  not  have 
an  opportunity  of  getting  the  land ;  that  is  the 
reason  why  they  are  exceptional. 

2862.  Those  people  have  obtained  land  under 
the  present  system  ? — Yes ;  they  have  obtained 
land  under  the  present  system. 

2863.  "What  is  the-  class  of  people  who  cannot 
obtain  land,  and  who  yet,  in  your  opinion,  would 
do  well  upon  the  land  if  they  could  get  it  ? — 
Agricultural  labourers. 

2864.  Do  you  mean  agricultural  labourers 
generally,  or  do  you  mean  that  there  would  be 
some  here  and  there  who  would  be  ai)le  to  do 
well  ? — Not  all  of  them,  but  a  number  of  them. 

2865.  Do  you  think  that  the  great  majority  of 
agricultural  labourers,  if  they  had  opportunities, 
would  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  them  and  do 
well  ? — Not  if  they  did  not  have  any  money  lent 
them  to  start  with.  It  would  be  only  in  excep- 
tional cases,  like  those  I  quoted,  that  they  would 
be  able  to  take  the  land  at  all. 

2866.  Besides  the  case  you  have  given  us  as 
illustrations,  there  are  other  cases  of  which  you 
have  particulars  ? — Yes. 

2867.  I  do  not  think  I  need  ask  you  about 
them,  unless  there  is  anything  particular  about 
them  to  which  you  wish  to  call  attention  ? — I  had 
a  letter  tliis  morning  from  the  son  of  the  tenant 
mentioned  in  the  paper  before  you,  namely,  Mr. 
Green  of  Kiueton,  and  it  shows  how  the  men  are 
anxious  to  advant  e  step  by  step  as  they  are 
doing. 

2868.  What  are  the  particulars  of  his  case? — 
I  will  just  read  the  letter  if  you  will  allow  me. 

2869.  Will  you  please  do  so?— He  says: 
** Anything  that  I  can  furnish  you  with  with 
regard  to  small  holdings  I  shall  be  very  pleased 
to  do.  If  you  coula  have  let  me  have  your 
letter  yesteiday,  I  should  have  had  time  to 
give  you  a  more  detailed  account,  but  1  have 
not  got  time  but  to  cive  you  a  general  state- 
ment. But  if  you  wish  it  or  if  it  is  of  any  use 
to  you  I  will  prepare  a  proper  account  from 
the  time  that  we  commenced.  In  February 
1886  we  (I  forgot  to  state  that  my  father,  myself, 
and  niy  next  brother  are  working  together; 
myself  and  brother  unmarried,  and  living  at 
home  ;  there  are  nine  of  us  at  home  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  including  my  father  and  mother) 
bought  our  first  horse  and  cart  at  a  cost  of  about 
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18  /.  At  that  time  we  had  got  about  2J  acres  of 
arable  land,  which  we  had  just  taken  to  at  an 
auction  sale,  and  we  being  the  highest  bidders 
for  that  lot  it  was  knocked  down  to  us,  and  we 
have  paid  the  same  rent  for  it  ever  since  that 
time,  but  we  had  not  got  any  grass-land  what- 
ever. But  shortly  after  the  remainder  of  the 
farm  was  sold  as  grass  keeping  by  public  auction. 
I  forgot  to  add  that  the  whole  of  the  farm  had  a 
few  years  previously  been  cultivated,  but  had 
(as  we  term  it)  fallen  down,  and  even  now  it  is 
let  every  year;  let  by  auction  to  mow  and  gooff. 
We  took  about  seven  acres  to  mow,  and  that  was 
all  the  land  that  we  had  in  our  possession  till  Ludy- 
day  1888.  In  June  1886  we  bought  our  first 
cow,  and  in  the  following  month  (July)  we 
bought  our  second  cow,  and  we  did  not  buy  a 
third  till  about  six  weeks  ago  ;  but  now  we  have 
in  all  five  head  of  cow  stock,  three  horses,  nine 
pigs,  and  about  70  head  of  poultry  altogether ; 
and  since  we  have  commenced  we  have  bought 
waggons,  another  cart,  chaff  machine,  corn  drill, 
and  various  other  implements  at  a  cost  of  about 
25/.  In  March  1888  we  took  a  small  farm  of 
24  acres,  12  arable  and  12  grass,  and  we  had  to 
take  to  everything,  crops  and  ploughing,  &c.,  at 
a  rent  of  35  /.  per  annum.  That  brought  the 
quantity  of  land  in  our  possession  up  to  about 
33  i  acres,  and  a  small  piece  of  grass-land  belong- 
ing to  the  church  was  let  by  auction  on  a  lease 
of  seven  years,  and  we  took  that  at  a  rent  of 
4  /  10  *.  per  annum  for  24  acres ;  and  now  this 
Lady-day  we  have  taken  to  nine  acres  more  of 
grabs,  and  four  of  arable,  at  a  rent  of  1  /.  per 
acre.  Thus  the  following  is  something  like  the 
facts :  2i  acres  at  2  /.  12  s.;  7  acres  at  9  /. ; 
2^  acres  at  4  /. ;  24  acres  at  35  /. ;  13  acres  at  13  /. ; 
making  a  total  of  48}  acres  at  a  rental  of  63  /.  12  «., 
80  you  see  that  is  about  26  or  27  shillings  per 
acre  on  an  average,  and  then  we  have  our  house- 
rent  to  pay  besides,  8 1,  per  annum.  All  the  laod 
had  been  done  bad,  and  in  consequence  it  was 
very  poor  when  we  took  to  it,  but  in  a  few  years' 
time  we  shall  have  it  round."  Then  he  says  at  the 
end  of  his  letter  that  he  believes  that  *'  it  is  in 
small  holdings  that  the  future  welfare  of  the 
agricultural  community  will  have  to  depend." 

2870.  You  quote  that  as  a  case  in  which  a 
man  has  gradually  progressed  from  a  very  small 
holding  to  a  much  larger  one  ? — Yes.  1  know 
the  man  quite  well,  and  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  him  and  all  his  family. 

2871.  You  have  something  to  tell  us  about  the 
village  of  Gr.indborough  ?— Yes. 

2872.  Do  vou  know  th^t  village  personally? — 
I  know  nearly  every  person  in  tne  village,  man 
woman,  and  child. 

2873.  Have  the  labourers  allotments  ? — Yes. 

2874.  Do  you  know  what  rate  ihey  pay  for 
those  allotments? — Yes.  They  pay  for  the  old 
allotments  in  what  are  called  '*  Broolk-close,"  and 
which  are  glebe  land,  four  guineas  an  acre,  I 
believe;  but  if  they  pay  on  the  day  on  which  it  iff 
due,  25  s.  per  cent,  is  taken  off*  the  rent ;  but  if 
they  miss  two  or  three  days  they  have  to  pay  the 
full  rent,  so  the*  trustees  tell  me. 

2875.  What  is  the  size  of  these  allotments  ? — 
These  are  mostly  half  an  acre,  but  one  or  two  tenants 
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liave  an  acre  or  an  acre  and  a-half ;  for  instaacey 
William  Newman  and  Jesac  Newman,  I  Itelieve. 

2876.  What  ig  the  produce  obtained  from 
these  allotments? — it  has  averaged,  in  the 
**  Brook-close,**  this  last  year  after  the  rate  of  20 
bags  ;  that  is,  60  bushels  to  the  acre. 

2877.  Is  that  more  or  lees  than  the  farmers  are 
obtaining  from  their  land  in  the  neighbourhood? 
Considerably  more  ;  more  than  twice  as  much  in 
some  cases,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Chaplin, 

2878.  Do  you  say  that  the  average  is  60 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre? — Yes;  one  tenant, 
William  Berry,  had  after  the  rate  of  23  bags ; 
that  would  be  69  bushels  to  the  acre. 

ChaiTman. 

2879.  Do  these  labourers  want  more  land  than 
they  have  g(jt? — They  do. 

2880.  Why  do  they  want  more  land  ;  why  are 
not  the  allotments  sutiicieiit  for  their  purpos'C? — 
Because  they  think,  if  they  had  a  small  holding, 
they  would  be  able  to  be  independent  of  the 
farmer,  and,  in  fact,  be  able  to  maintain  them* 
selves  and  their  families  from  the  land,  without 
having  to  lose  so  much  time  by  loss  of  employ- 
ment as  they  do  now. 

2881.  There  are,  I  understand,  cases  where 
the  labourers  already  have  allotments,  and  have 
worked  them  very  successfully,  but  wanted  to 
go  on,  and  to  have  small  holdings  in  place  of 
allotments,  and  to  have  more  land  ? — Yes. 

2862.  Do  the  labourers  get  regular  employ- 
ment 't — No. 

2883.  Has  the  employment  fallen  off  ?— It  has 
fallen  off  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  The 
men  would  have  starved  this  last  winter  or  two  if 
they  had  not  had  the  allotments  the  year  before. 

2884.  Have  they  made  any  efforts  to  get  more 
land  ? — Yes  ;  they  have  made  a  private  effort  for 
themselves.    I  assisted  them  by  advice  to  make  it. 

2885.  Will  you  tell  us  the  particulars  ? — There 
18  a  farm  at  Woolscote  called  Castle  farm,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Grandborough,  which 
has  been  unlet  for  several  years;  and  the  labourers 
thought  if  they  could  i?ecure  some  of  this  land  it 
would  be  all  the  better  for  them,  and  all  the 
better  for  the  landlady,  Mrs.  Sutton. 

2886.  Did  they  want  to  get  the  whole  farm  ?— 
No,  they  wanted  to  get  only  a  portion  of  the  farm, 
a  portion,  of  the  arable  land  which  was  in  a 
dreadful  state  of  cultivation,  as  it  had  been  so 
neglected. 

2887.  And  they  applied  to  Mrs.  Sutton,  the 
owner? — Yes. 

2888.  Did  they  come  to  an  arrangement  with 
her  ? — They  came  to  an  arrangement  with  her 
through  her  ogent,  and  the  end  of  the  negocia- 
tion  was  that  he  agreed  to  let  them  37  acres  of 
this  arable  land  at  1  /.  15  #.  per  acre  including 
rates  and  taxes,  upon  a  lea«e  for  five  years,  and 
at  the  end  of  five  ycar«  they  were  to  have  the  • 
opportunity  of  renewing  the  lease  at  the  same 
rate. 

2889.  How  did  the  labourers  manage  this 
business? — They  had  the  land  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  12  months  this  last  autumn,  and  they  set 
to  work  at  once  and  cultivated  it.  When  they 
took  it,  it  was  a  sight  to  see  the  squitch  upon  this 
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land ;  it  was  one  mass  of  squitch  as  the  labourer* 
oall  it,  that  is  couch  grass. 

2890.  Into  what  size  lota  is  it  divided  ?— From 
three-quarters  of  an  acre  up  to  two  acres. 

2891.  The  men  settled  amongst  themselves  who 
should  take  the  land  ?— They  formed  a  committee 
of  eight,  I  believe,  with  a  secretary  and  treasurer 
to  manage  it,  and  that  committee  manages  it;  they 
had  it  cut  up  into  lots,  and  they  drew  for  the  lots. 

2892.  You  say  the  committee  manage  it;  I 
suppose  by  that  you  do  not  mean  they  manage 
the  farming;  that  is  managed  by  each  tenant 
separately,  I  presume?— Yes, each  man  manages 
his  own  portion ;  the  committee  simply  manage 
the  collection  of  the  rent,  and  are  responsible  to 
the  landlord  for  the  rent,  and  for  the  due  fulfilment 
of  the  agreement  into  which  they  have  entered. 

2893.  How  far  have  they  been  8ucce<«sfal  in 
this  ca?e?— They  have  been  Tery  successful  in- 
deed ;  they  have  been  so  far  successful  that  their 
average  has  been  after  the  rate  of  15  bags  of 
wheat  to  the  acre,  that  it*  45  bushels. 

2894.  Has  the  rent  been  punctually  paid?— 
Yes,  the  rent  has  been  paid  ;  it  has  been  ready 
to  be  sent,  and  I  believe  it  Jias  been  sent  in  U)e 
first  two  cases,  two  days  before  it  was  due,  and  I 
believe  it  arrived  on  the  day  on  which  it  was  due 
this  last  tim^e,  because  1  was  there  on  the  day  on 
which  they  sent  the  rent  away. 

2895.  So  far  as  your  experience  goes,  all  of  it 
is  entirely  favourable  to  the  creation  of  small 
holdings  ? — Yes  ;  I  could  give  you  another  in- 
stance, which  I  have  here,  showing  how  anxious 
the  men  are  to  get  small  holdings.  Take  the 
case  of  one  of  these  men,  Charles  Timme,  who 
has  a  wife  and  several  little  children ;  he  has 
had  the  proverbial  cow  for  the  last  three  years, 
but  he  has  not  been  able  to  have  the  three  acres, 
I  believe.  His  employer  himself  lent  him  money 
to  purchase  a  cow  three  years  ago,  and  charges 
him  4  /.  to  4  /.  \0  s,  or  so  a  year  for  allowing  the 
cow  to  graze  upon  his  land  and  for  fodder. 
Tiie  cow,  in  the  course  of  those  three  years,  had 
two  calves,  and  he  sold  them,  and  he  has  got  on, 
and  now  the  cow,  is  his  own.  To  show  how 
anxious  he  is,  with  other  men  in  the  village,  to 

fjet  small  holdings,  I  may  say  that  a  friend  has 
ent  this  man,  nnd  another  man,  William  Berry, 
the  money,  and  they  have  taken  11  acres  of  grass 
keeping;  it  was  taken  last  year  at  30/.,  and  the 
crop  of  hay  off  it  made  70/.,  and  they  hope  to 
make  more  out  of  it  this  year,  so  as  to  get  a  few 
pounds  to  start  them  with. 

2896.  In  these  instances  you  told  us  of,  the 
difficulty  does  not  appear  to  be  in  getting  land, 
but  the  difficulty  you  speak  of,  as  I  understand, 
is  the  difficulty  of  getting  money  to  cultivate 
land  ?— That  is  it. 

2897.  You  want  to  see  greater  facilities  for  the 
cultivation  of  these  small  holdings  ? — Yes. 

2898.  Have  you  seen  the  Bill  now  before  Par- 
liament introduced  by  Mr.  Jesse  CoUings?— I 
did  not  know  that  he  had  introduced  a  Bill  this 
year.  I  remember  his  Bill  before,  in  1885,  and 
I  spoke  in  favour  of  it. 

2899.  However,  you  remember  the  Bill  in 
1885,  which  is  practically  the  same,  I  beheve, 
except  as  regards  the  compulsory  clause  ? — Yes, 
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I  see  that  the  compulBory  clause  is  left  out  of 
this  Bill.     I  think  that  is  a  mistake. 

2900.  Taking  the  Bill  as  it  was  in  1885,  do 
you  tiiink  that  it  would  meet  what  you  desire  to 
see  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

2901.  In  what  way  is  it  deficient  ? — It  would 
not  touch  the  more  numerous  class  of  agricultural 
labourers  who  have  no  capital,  but  who  still  can- 
not find  employment. 

2892.  It  would  only  help  those  who  haire  a 
little  money  of  their  own,  or  who  are  able  to  ob- 
tun  a  small  portion  of  the  purchase-money? — Yes. 

2903.  Therefore  you  would  have  to  go  further 
in  order  to  provide  for  this  other  class  ? — Yes. 

2094.  The  class  which  you  want  to  provide  for 
is  the  class  of  labourers  who  have  not  sufficient 
employment  and  have  not  any  money  ? — Yes. 

2905.  You  think  the  only  way  of  providing 
for  them  would  be  by  throwing  upon  the  local 
authority  the  duty  of  getting  them  the  land  and 
getting  them  the  money  to  work  it  ? — Yes,  that 
18  the  sum  and  substance  of  it. 

2906.  Have  you  thought  whether  it  would  be 
right  for  the  local  authority  to  do  the  same  thing 
with  regard  to  other  trades ;  would  it  be  right 
for  the  local  authority  to  provide,  for  instance,  a 
shop  for  a  baker  and  find  nim  money  to  carry  on 
his  Dusiness  ? — It  probably  would  not. 

2907.  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
agricultural  labourer,  in  your  opinion,  and  a 
baker?— Of  course  I  should  consider  that  the 
baker  would  have  quite  iw  much  right,  if  we  had 
no  one  who  could  start  baking  unless  they  had 
the  money  provided  by  some  means  or  other. 

2908.  I  suppose  that  a  baker  would  want 
money  to  start  his  busings  just  as  much  as  a 
farmer  ? — Just  the  same  I  suppose. 

2909.  Do  you  noti^uppose  that  there  are  bakers' 
labourers  or  apprentices  out  of  employment  who 
would  be  very  glad  if  the  local  authority  would 
find  money  to  start  them  in  business?— I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  they  would  be  very  glad 
if  some  one  could  assist  them. 

2910.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  case 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  and  the  case  of  the 
baker? — In  the  case  of  the  labourers  the  land 
would  always  be  there,  and  the  labourer  would  not 
make  it  worse  but  would  enhance  its  value;  that  is 
more  than  you  would  have  in  a  business  probablv. 

2911.  According  to  your  proposal  you  would 
first  lend  the  labourer  all  the  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  land,  as  I  understand  ? — I  am  not 
speaking  of  purchasing,  I  am  speaking  of  leasing. 

2912.  Some  one  has  to  purchase  the  land ;  the 
whole  money,  I  understand  you  to  say,  has  to  be 
found  for  the  purchase  of  the  land.  If  you  do 
not  mean  the  labourer  to  have  the  land,  then  he 
has  no  security  in  the  land  to  offer.  I  want  to 
know  what  security  there  is  for  the  money  you 
are  going  to  lend  to  the  labourer.  You  say  the 
land  is  the  security ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
say  the  land  is  not  to  belong  to  the  labourer,  and 
that  he  is  not  to  find  any  money  for  it ;  if  so  he 
cannot  give  any  security  upon  the  land  ? — I  do 
not  quite  foUow  you. 

2913.  Suppose  we  take  the  case  of  a  labourer, 
how  much  land  do  you  suppose  he  ought  to  have 
to  work  upon  ? — It  depends  upon  his  circumstances 
and  his  family.  Probably  the  labourer  by  himself 
would  start  in  a  small  way  with  three  or  four  acres. 

0.69. 
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2914.  Suppose  I  take  the  case  of  a  man  with  a 
family,  to  wnom  you  would  give  10  acres  of  land, 
what  money  would  he  require  to  be  lent  to  him 
in  order  to  work  that  land  ?— Prbbably  20/. 

2915.  What  would  he  do  with  the  20  /.?— He 
would  perhaps  purchase  a  cow  to  start  with. 

2916.  Then  the  only  security  he  could  give 
would  be  the  cow  ? — You  might  lend  him  that 
money  upon  a  term  of  years  for  him  to  pay  it 
back,  say  in  10  years. 

2917.  You  would  not  lend  26/.  upon  a  cow, 
would  you? — Not'upon  a  cow  alone,  certainly. 

2918.  You  say  you  are  going  to  lend  him  20/. 
in  order  to  buy  a  cow,  which  would  be  the  only 
property  that  he  has  ? — But  he  may  have  other 
property  as  well  as  the  cow,  or  property's  worth. 

2919.  But  your  supposition  is  that  he  is  a  poor 
man.  If  he  is  not  a  pour  man  and  has  money,  he 
can  buy  the  cow  himself? — Certainly. 

2920-1.  Then  we  must  go  back  to  the  case  of 
the  poor  labourer  who  has  no  money,  which,  I 
understand,  is  the  class  you  want  to  help.  The 
local  authority  leases  him  a  farm  for  10  years  at 
a  fair  rent ;  he  has  no  money  of  his  own,  and  you 
say  that  you  woilld  lend  him  20  /.  in  order  to  buy 
a  cow  ;  then  I  point  out  to  you  that  the  only 
security  he  has  to  give  for  the  20  /.  you  have  lent 
him  is  the  cow  ;  do  you  think  it  is  safe  for  a  local 
authority  to  lend  20/.  upon  a  cow? — No;  I 
should  think  not  upon  a  cow  alone. 

2922.  Then  your  scheme  breaks  down,  does 
it  not ;  for,  I  suppose,  you  would  not  wish  the 
local  authority  to  do  what  is  not  safe  ? — The 
local  authority  would  not  do  what  is  not  safe. 

2923.  Then  they  would  not  lend  the  money  ? 
— Probably  not. 

2924.  Then  the  man  would  have  to  go  without 
the  land  ? — He  would  have  to  go  without  the  cow 
or  money  to  start  with,  but  not  the  land. 

2925.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  as  I  understand, 
you  agree  that  this  could  not  be  done  except  in 
cases  where  the  labourer  had  some  money  to 
begin  with  ? — I  say  there  will  be  numerous  classes 
of  laboureis  who  are  anxious  to  get  upon  the 
land  who  would  not  be  able  to  get  upon  it  unless 
they  were  assisted  in  some  way  or  other.  I  leave 
it  to  others  to  propose  the  scheme  which  would 
be  the  safest  to  assist  him.  All  I  am  anxious  to 
see  is  the  best  scheme  for  assisting  the  agricul- 
tural labourer. 

2926.  I  want  to  get  at  your  idea  of  a  scheme 
that  would  be  safe? — I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  in  numbers  and  numbers  of  cases  the 
men,  if  they  can  but  get  the  land,  will  gradually 
work  their  way  up  themselves. 

2927-  Am  I  to  understand  you  as  giving  up 
your  idea  of  lending  money  for  the  purchase  of 
stock.  You  say  you  would  not  think  it  safe  to 
lend  20/.  for  10  years  on  a  cow  that  might  die 
the  next  day,  and  I  quite  agree  with  you  in  that ; 
but  if  that  is  so  I  understand  you  would  not  be 
disposed  to  lend  any  money  except  upon  the 
security  of  the  land ;  is  that  so  ?  Apparently  you 
have  not  considered  that  difficulty  ? — No. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Lawther. 

2928.  In  those  cases  which  you  have  mentioned 
the  labourers  to  whom  you  have  referred  had 
other  employments  besides  occupying  themselves 
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on  these  small  holdinge,  had  they  not? — Some  of 
them. 

2929.  Do  any  of  these  whom  you  specifically 
mentioned  live  entirely  upon  their  laud  ? — Yes. 
Mr.  Henry  Goode  in  my  own  village  <)f  New 
Bilton  does. 

2930.  Take  the  case  of  the  labourers  in  Qtand- 
boroui^h ;  tho&e  men  all  work  for  fathers,  I 
suppose  ? — Some  of  them* 

2931.  In  the  case  of  those  who  work  for 
farmers,  how  much  time  are  they  able  to  give  to 
work  upon  their  own  land  ?— Some  of  them  who 
work  for  farmers  have  growing  up  sons  who  work 
upon  the  allotment  for  them  a  portion  of  the  time. 

2932.  You  mean  they  do  not  work  upon  the 
land,  but  their  sons  do?— They  work  upon  the 
land  part  of  the  time  and  their  sone  assist  .them. 

2933.  What  are  the  houta  of  farm  labourers  iti 
that  district  ?— From  six  in  the  morning  till  half- 
past  five  or  six  in  the  eveniftir. 

2934.  Do  you  mean  that  they  work  upon  their 
own  land  after  hours  ? — Yesj  aid  in  some  cases 
they  may  have  a  few  days  ofl^  at  certain  times, 
when  they  can  work  upon  their  land ;  there  are  a 
number  of  single  young  men  among  the  tenants  ; 
16  or  17  are  single  men,  who  work  the  greater 
portion  of  their  time  upon  the  land  for  themselves 
and  others. 

2935.  Was  this  Castle  farm,  of  which  you 
spoke,  at  any  distance  from  the  houses  of  those 
ftien  who  worked  upon  it? — Yes,  there  were  two 
fields,  and  the  furthest  field  of  the  allotments  is 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  village* 

2936.  And  notwithstatiding  that  they  went 
out  to  work  there  after  houi^  'i — Yes. 

2937.  Is  the  demand,  of  which  you  spok^,  a 
demand  to  hire  land?— Yes,  to  take  it. 

2938.  Not  BO  much  to  purchase  the  land^  I 
understand  ? — No,  they  see  greAt  diflSeulty  in  the 
way  of  purchase  ;  but  it  hat  they  wish  is  to  get 
hold  of  the  land  by  taking  it. 

2939.  To  employ  themselves  upon,  so  ae  to' 
make  something  out  of  it  ?-^Yes. 

2940.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  great 
desire  for  actual  ownership  ? — Of  course,  it  is  a 
desire  with  most  of  them  to  try  and  obtain  the 
freehold  some  time  cr  other  ;  but,  of  course^  at 
present  they  do  not  see  any  opportunity  for  that. 
What  they  are  looking  at  most  is  trying  to  better 
their  condition,  and  they  believe  they  will  be 
able  to  better  their  condition  by  taking  the  land 
if  they  can  but  get  hold  of  it. 

2941.  You  think  there  is  a  desire  for  owner- 
ship if  there  were  the  means  of  gratifying  it  ? — 
Yes. 

2942.  They  would  not,  theti,  be  contented  to 
hire  land,  but  they  would  wish  to  become  actual 
owners  of  it? — Yes,  in  time  no  doubt. 

2943.  How  do  you  suggest  that  the  looal 
authorities  in  these  various  cases  should  arrive 
at  the  proper  persons  to  whom  to  let  the  land. 
You  say,  I  think,  that  every  agrioultural  labourer 
in  a  village  would  not  be  a  proper  person  to  let 
the  land  10;  there  must  be  some  disorioiinatioil, 
I  presume  ? — Yes,  there  would  probably  be  some 
who  would  not  be  proper  persoBS. 

2944.  How  is  the  focal  authority  to  arrive  at 
•^ho  are,  and  who  ate  not,  prober  people  to  let 
the  land  to.    If  you  do  not  understand  my  ques- 


Mr. »/.  FK.  Lowiher — continued. 

tion  I  will  put  it  in  this  way :  The  local  aothoritj, 
I  suppose,  would  have  to  be  the  local  Authority 
of  a  small  district  ? — Yee  ;  or  what  would  be 
better  would  be  to  have  it  in  each  parish. 

2945.  In  which  case  those  in  authority  wohU 
know  all  the  people  residinsr  in  the  Village?— 
Yes,  their  circumstances  and  their  character,  ari 
everything  in  connection  with  them ;  those  who 
were  industrious,  and  those  who  were  not  I 
suppose  tliey  would  use  their  diseretioa  in  the 
same  way  as  a  landlord  would  do  in  letting  tD  I 
tenant  a  lai^er  farm;  he  probably  inquim 
whether  a  man  is  a  suitable  tenant  to  thke  his 
land  before  he  lets  it  to  him. 

2946«  The  looal  authority  would  have  to  be  a 
small  one  ? — Yes,  a  committee  in  each  parishi 

Sir  fFalter  Faster. 

2947.  I  think  you  are  the  son  of  an  agri(5ul- 
tural  labourer,  ai*e  you  not? — Yes,  my  fadi^ 
was  an  agricultural  labourer  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life,  and  then  he  worked  on  the  railways  wbA 
they  were  made  45  or  50  years  ago ;  and  in  18J4 
he  went  to  work  for  the  late  J.  A.  Campbell,  Esq., 
as  ati  agricultural  labourer  fof  14^  years,  SM 
since  that  time  he  has  been  gardener  to  the  late 
rector  of  Rugby  and  the  present  rector,  ttfe 
died  a  week  last  Sunday,  80  yeai*8  of  age. 

2948.  Practically,  vou  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  land  all  your  life  ? — Yes,  and  those  liTing 
upon  it. 

2949.  Do  you  know  a  gt'eat  many  villag^A. 
I  think  Imay  say  150  villages,  in  Warwickshnffi, 
Northamptonshire,  and  Leicestershire,  in  all  df 
which  you  find  amonor  the  agricultural  labourdft 
this  desire  to  have  a  Qiece  of  land  to  cultivate  (« 
their  own  account  9-  -Yes. 

2950.  So  that,  practically,  in  your  opimiifti, 
this  desire  is  universal? — Yes,  it  is;  everywhere. 

^51.  These  men  want  this  piece  of  land  ask 
meansof  bettering  their  condition,  yousay?— Tfei 

2952.  You  would  not  draw  any  strict  line  afi 
to  the  size  of  the  small  holdings,  I  Understand?— 
No ;  I  would  let  them  begin  as  low  as  possible, 
according  to  the  circumstances,  whatever  siies 
they  would  like  to  take* 

2953.  Supposino  that  a  man  and  his  wife  had 
the  means  of  taking  three  acres  of  land,  would 
that  be  as  much  as  they  would  want  to  staft 
with? — Probably  it  would  in  some  cases;  i6 
othei*s  they  would  probably  like  to  take  five 
aci^es ;  and  in  another  10« 

2954.  Could  a  man  and  his  Wife,  withotft 
children,  manage  on  three  acres  or  five  acres  ?-^ 
Yes ;  three  acres  of  ^rass  land,  add  one  acre  or 
half  an  acre  of  arable  land. 

2955.  Is  that  so,  within  yoiir  knowledge?— I efl. 

2956.  Do  they  do  other  work?— Yes;  some 
do  hedge-cutting  by  piece-work,  and  some  ad 
draining  or  other  agricultural  Work. 

2957.  An  agriciaiutal  labourei*  or  a  villa^ 
artisan  could,  you  think,  Cariying  on  his  oifn 
occupatioii  at  times,  but  iiot  constantly,  man^ 
three  aotes  of  grass  and  one  acre  of  arable,  w^ 
the  assisttoce  of  his  wife?— Yes;  it  Would  ml 
up  his  time  when  he  did  not  obtaiii  employment 
from  the  farmef  or  from  other  pei^bs. 

2956.  I'aking  an  a^lcJultilral  Ikbourer  #ho  Ijr 
some  happy  cnanCe  had  saved  a  feW  pounw, 
and   two   sons  we  Will  say.  h^  Would  be  in  a 
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2959.  How  pouch  could  he  manage  ?-^Pro- 
bably  20,  or  30,  or  40  acres.  It  depends  upon 
the  situation^  whether  it  was  near  his  home  or 
whether  it  was  principally  gra#s  land^  and  the 
^aality. 

2960.  For  that  reason/  ^ou  think  that  there 
Oi^ht  to'be  a  progressive  increase  in  the  size  of 
tbe  holdings,  in  accordance  with  the  capacity  of 
the  man  and  his  family  to  do  the  work  ? — :Yes. 

2961-  You  have  knowc,  in  scmie  c^seg,  men 
iiving  upon  small  holdings  of  three  or  four  acres, 
and  doing  nothing  else  ? — Yea. 

296?.  The  is  the  cage  with  Mr.  Job  Goode,  of 
(Jrandborough,  is  it  not? — Yes;  but  he  was  a 
mmi  who  had  some  money  as  well  to  start  with,  I 
IP  told. 

2963.  I  understand  that  Mr,  Job  Goode  has 
fbr  years  obtained  a  fair  living  from  three  acres 
of  grass  land,  of  i^art  of  which  he  is  own^r  and 
wpon  which  he  has  usually  kept  two  cows?— r 
X^s,  I  believe  so, 

2964.  On  that  piece  of  land  he  has  practically 
l}ved  ?— y^s,  I  believe  scu 

2965.  Yqu  say  that  he  also  had  a  little  money  ? 
■F-Yes,  I  believe  sa 

2966.  Supposing  he  had  no  money,  how  much 
lipd  would  he  have  required  to  have  got  his  living 
won  ? — Probably  10  acr^s  of  grass  land  with  a 
little  arable  land, 

£967.  Supposing  a  man  is  not  following  any 
9ther  employment,  what  is  the  smallest  plot  of 
land,  in  your  opinion,  on  which  he  could  really 
keep  himself  and  his  wife  and,  say,  a  couple  of 
children  ?—  Five  acres, 

2968.  With  grown-up  children  he  would  be 
able  to  cultivate  an  increased  holding? — Yes. 

?969.  You  said  something  about  the  poverty 
^f  the  a^cultural  labourers  being  a  bar  to  their 
l^etting  land  ? — Yes. 

J970.  Is  the  rate  ^  wages  low  in  your  dis- 
trict?—Yes, 

2971.  How  low  is  it?— The  rat^  ia  12  *.,  13#,, 
aad  14^.  and  IS  s.  a  w^ek. 

297^,  And  out  cf  that  the  men  cannot  save 
^j  pnoney  to  better  their  condition  ? — No,  it  is 
the  f^lotmenta  that  keep  them  now. 

2973.  It  is  what  they  make  out  of  their  aUot^ 
isents  which  practically  keeps  them  fron^  starving  ? 
—Yes. 

2974.  When  yon  mentione^d  yoi^r  notion  of  the 
labourers  being  helped  on  to  the  land  by  a  loan 
of  money  you  hjid,  1  presume,  in  your  mind  the 
poverty  of  these  men  as  being  a  bar  to  their 
getting  on  the  land  without  help  ? — Yes. 

2975.  Therefore,  you  were  suggesting  that  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  State  if  they  were 
helped  by  some  such  scheme  as  yours  ? — x  es. 

2976.  In  that  case  I  think  your  scheme  is  that 
the  municipal  authority,  or  the  local  authority, 
in  the  village  or  district  shoiud  take  land  on  a 
loMg  lease?— Yes. 

2977.  In  order  tu  let  it  to  the  labourers  ? — Yes, 

2978.  They  would  have  to  make  a  careful 
selection  of  the  labourers  ? — Yea. 

2979.  So  that  practically  in  giving  a  labourer 
five  acres  or  10  acres  of  land,  and  putting  him 
iipon  it  as  a  tenant,  they  would  give  him  under 
the  lease  th9  goodwill  of  the  land?— Yes, 
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8980.  Which  would  be  of  some  value  ?— Yes, 

2981.  Then  you  suggest  that,  having  put  him 
in  possession,  he  being  a  man  with  a  piece  t)f  land 
to  oultivate,  and  having  the  goodwill  of  the  land, 
iJne  local  authority  might  safely  lend  him  a  certain 
amount  of  money  to  help  him  in  the  cultivation  ^ 
it ;  that  is  your  notion  put  fairly,  is  it  not  ? — Yea. 
I  do  not  thmk  there  is  one  agricultural  labourer 
out  of  20  who  wants  anything  in  the  shape  of 
eharity ;  he  only  wants  to  be  put  in  the  way  of 
being  independent  My  knowledge  of  agricultural 
labourers  is  that  they  want  to  be  as  independent 
as  they  possibly  can. 

2982.  Now  let  us  take  the  case  of  an  agri- 
cultural labourer  who  has  not  been  lent  any 
money,  but  who  has  saved  a  few  pounds,  say, 
20  /.  or  30  Z.,  or  who  has  married  a  wife  who  has 
saved,  and  the  joint  savings  of  himself  and  his 
wife  amount  to  20  /.  or  30 /..  in  such  a  case  you 
think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  com«- 
munity  if  such  a  man  had  the  opportunity  of 
taking  a  small  farm  of  10  acres  of  land  to  start 
with? — Yes, 

2983.  Supposing  that  he    had    30/.   in  hit 

Socket,  and  the  local  authority  let  him  that  land, 
e  would  have  to  have  a  house  and  some  build- 
ings upon  it,  would  he  not? — It  depends  noon 
where  the  land  was  situated  ;  he  would  probably 
have  a  cottage  in  the  village. 

2984.  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  he  has  bo 
eottage,  anxl  he  is  allowed  to  put  up  buildings, 
for  what  auui  could  he  put  up  a  hopse  and  the 
necessary  outbuildings  for? — I  have  been  a 
bricklayer  for  14^  years,  and  speaking  from  my 
experience  I  should  say  if  he  had  to  build,  I 
think  it  would  probably  take  from  130  /.  to  1801. 
to  build  the  house  and  small  outbuildings,  as 
cheaply  as  he  could  build  them. 

2985.  If  you,  for  instance,  as  a  practical 
bricklayer,  had  to  buihl  a  house  of  bricks  or 
stone,  it  would  cost  you  180  /.,  would  it  ? — This 
is  a  practical  point  within  my  own  knowledge, 
and  I  should  say  that  if  I  was  placed  upon  a 
small  holding,  as  numbers  of  our  labourers  are 
in  a  rural  district,  five  or  six  miles  away  ft*om  a 
railway  station,  the  haulage  and  cartage  of  the 
building  material  would  be  considerably  greater 
than  if  I  was  close  to  a  town.  What  i  should 
build  would  be  something  like  a  decent  6-roomed 
house,  with  three  bed^rooms  at  least,  and  a  living 
room  down  stairs ;  a  rather  better  room ;  and 
then  a  small  back  place  and  a  dairy,  and  a  little 
cowhouse  and  pig-atye,  close  to  the  house ;  I 
could  not  do  that  for  200  L 

2986.  A  house  of  three  bedrooms  and  two 
sitting  rooms  and  a  little  dairy  outside,  with  cow- 
sheds, and  so  on,  would  want  200  /.  to  build  it  ? 
—£.  200  /.  to  250  /. 

2987.  For  the  actual  outlay  and  materials  ? — 
Yes. 

2988.  Supposing  you. did  it  with  wood? — We 
should  hardly  think,  now-a-days,  of  putting  up  a 
bouse  with  wood ;  we  might  some  of  the  buildings. 

2989.  I  suppose  you  might  make  the  sheds  for 
the  cattle  of  wood? — Yes;  and  I  know  of  oasea 
where  men  have  taken  the  old  third-class  rail- 
way carriages  and  put  them  on  brickwork  a 
foot  or  twooff  the  ground.  They  can  get  those 
for  about  five  pounds  a-piece,  and  they  use  them 
for  sheds. 

y2  2990,  Supposing 
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2990.  Supposing  that  you  lived  in  a  village 
close  to  the  land,  you  think  you  could  put  up 
all  the  buildings  necessary  for  30  /.  or  40  /.  ? 
— Yes;  I  could  put  up  all  the  buildings  neces- 
sary for  10  acres  for  that;  there  would  be  open 
sheds  for  four  cows,  and  a  shut-up  shed  for 
three  or  four  cows,  where  they  could  be  tied 
when  they  were  to  be  milked,  and  a  little  sort 
of  room  to  put  meal  and  other  things  of  that  sort 
in.  That  class  of  man,  what  we  call  in  the 
country  rough-edge  carpenters,  would  be  able  to 
put  up  sheds  of  that  >ort  of  wood  with  probably 
galvanised  iron  roof,  or  an  asphalte  roof,  for  pro- 
bably 25  /.  or  30  Z.,  or  even  less. 

2991.  And  that  would  be  all  they  would  want 
upon  the  ground  ? — Yes  ;  if  they  had  a  cottage 
in  the  village  near. 

2992.  In  the  earlier  part  of  your  evidence  you 
read  a  very  interesting  letter  describing  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  a  man  who  was  now 
holding  48  acres  of  land ;  do  you  know  of  any 
other  instances  of  that  kind  ? — Yes ;  1  have  a  case 
here  of  a  man  who  lived  in  Rugby  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  was  a  pointsman  on  the  North 
Western  Bailway  for  a  few  years,  and  then  he 
took  a  few  acres  of  land  on  what  we  call  our 
sewerage  land.  He  took  land  and  worked  it  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  my  father  worked  upon 
it  for  the  tenant  before  him  who  had  died.  The 
man  has  gone  on  gradually  rising,  and  he  is 
as  fair  a  farmer  as  any  in  the  district,  and  now 
he  probably  rents  more  than  100  acres.  I  do  not 
know. 

2993.  Do  you  say  he  began  as  a  labourer? — 
No,  he  began  as  a  pointsman  on  the  railway,  and 
he  saved  money  and  took  a  little  land,  I  believe. 

2994.  How  much  land  did  he  begin  with  ? — I 
should  think  about  8}  acres;  that  is  most  arable. 
Then  he  took  a  meadow  on  the  other  side  of  the 
railway,  and  then  again  another  meadow,  and  now 
he  has  got  a  faim  upon  lease,  and  it  is  admitted 
by  many  persons  that  he  is  one  of  the  best  farmers 
that  the  landlord  there  has  upon  his  estate. 

2995.  Do  you  know  how  much  money  he  had 
to  begin  with? — No,  I  do  not. 

2996.  At  any  rate  he  began  with  this  very 
small  quantity  of  land,  and  by  industry  and  skill 
he  has  raised  himself  gradually  till  he  now  occu- 
pies 100  or  more  acres? — Yes;  he  first  of  all  sold 
milk  to  a  brother-in-law  at  Rugby  and  he  gradu- 
ally got  on,  and  now  he  has  this  farm. 

2997.  In  putting  these  questions  before  the 
Committee,  what  1  understand  you  want  to  im- 
press upon  them  is  that  if  opportunities  were 
ofi'ered  of  getting  land  in  small  enough  quantities, 
and  under  suitable  circumstances,  in  holdings  of 
say  three  acres  and  upwards,  many  agricultural 
labourers  (I  do  not  say  all)  would  avail  them- 
selves of  this  chance  of  rising  in  life,  and 
eventually  becoming  prosperous  farmers ;  you 
have  no  doubt  about  that? — I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  of  it.  A  man  came  to  me  only  last 
night  who  had  perhaps  60  /.  or  70  /.  He  would 
like  from  10  to  20  acres.  I  have  been  trying  to 
eet  him  a  small  holding  for  a  long  time,  and  have 
been  looking  out  for  small  holdings,  and  he  can- 
not get  one. 

2998.  Why  not? — Because  there  is  such  a 
demand  for  small  holdings,  if  one,  by  any  chance, 
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becomes  vacant.  In  tbe  case  of  one  small  farm 
that  he,  I  believe,  tried  after,  the  landlord  haslet 
it  to  a  farmer  who  already  has  a  very  large  farm, 
and  farms  that  none  too  well. 

2999.  Do  you  think  that  the  tendency  of  land- 
lords to  let  the  smaller  portions  of  land  to  men 
already  in  possession  of  larger  farms,  is  one  of  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  these  smaU  men  starting? 
—  Yes;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  larger  farmers 
object  to  it  because  they  think  that  if  the  labour- 
ing men  start  with  small  holdings  it  will  make 
them  more  independent  of  the  farmers,  and  they 
will  be  compelled  to  pay  them  higher  wages  than 
they  are  paying  now. 

3000.  It  there  were  facilities  given  for  these 
agricultural  labourers  and  small  village  trades- 
n)en  to  acquire  land  in  some  way,  say  in  small 
plots,  do  you  think  that  would  increase  largely 
the  rural  population  of  the  country,  which  is  now 
decreasing? — Yes;  it  is  very  few  villages  where 
you  will  find  the  young  men  willing  to  stay; 
tliey  generally  flock  away  to  the  towns  and  work 
on  the  railways,  or  join  the  police  force.  If,  for 
instance,  a  gentleman's  mansion  is  built  in  the 
neighbourhood  they  go  there  and  set  to  work 
first  in  helping  to  get  out  the  foundations, 
because,  probably  being  drainers  on  the  land, 
they  will  be  able  to  use  the  spade,  and  then  they 

fret  on  to  carrying  bricks  and  mortar  to  brick- 
ayers,  and  then  they  flock  off  to  the  town  and 
work  there  as  labourers  or  builders'  labourers. 

3001.  Do  you  believe  that  we  should  stop  that 
if  we  gave  these  men  the  chance  of  a  career  upon 
the  land  ?— Yes. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

3002.  You  said  just  now,  in  answer  to  the 
honourable  Member  opposite,  that  vou  have 
been  acquainted  with  land  all  your  life,  but  I 
thought  you  told  the  Chairman  that  you  had  no 
experience  of  land? — What  I  said  was  that  I 
had  been  acquainted  with  people  who  worked 
the  land  since  I  was  14  years  old,  but  I  have  not 
been  acquainted  with  the  land  itself. 

30i)3.  To  be  acquainted  with  the  people  who 
work  it  is  hardly  the  same  thing,  is  it? — No; 
but  if  you  go  into  the  houses  of  small  fanners 
and  know  them  well,  and  if  your  friends  are 
working  upon  the  land,  and  if  you  are  constantly 
going  mto  the  labourers*  cottages  and  come 
across  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  instances,  you 
get  some  knowledge  of  what  are  their  wants  and 
what  their  grievances  are  in  connection  with  the 
obstacles  which  are  placed  in  the  way  of  getting 
on,  either  upon  the  land  or  in  other  ways. 

3004.  What  is  this  charity  allotment  land 
which  you  speak  of? — That  is  the  common  term 
for  land  which  belongs  to  a  charity  ;  we  have 
about  47  acres  of  it  in  my  own  parish  of  Bilton. 
That  is  land  that  has  been  left  to  the  parish.  I 
am  one  of  the  trustees  of  that  land  ;  it  is  jnst  in 
the  centre  of  the  village  of  Old  Bilton. 

3005.  What  is  that  land  let  at  ?— It  used  to  be 
let  at  2  /.  an  acre,  but  we  reduced  the  rent  to 
30  5.  an  acre.  We  have  periodical  meetings  of 
the  trustees;  we  had  a  meeting,  for  instance, 
about  a  month  ago  to  let  two  or  three  pieces  of 
land,  and  we  had  a  greater  number  of  applicants 
that  we  had  pieces  of  land  to  let. 

3006.  There 
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3006.  There  was  a  great  demand  for  it,  was 
there  ?•  -Yes,  very  great. 

3007.  Are  there  large  farms  in  the  district  of 
which  you  speak? — Yes,  some  of  them  are  veiy 
large. 

3008.  Have  the  people  there  suffered  much  of 
late  years  from  agricultural  depression  ? —Yes, 
some  of  them.  Two  or  three  farms  have  been 
thrown  into  one,  and  that  has  been  in  my  opinion 
a  great  mistake. 

3009.  In  regard  to  the  allotments,  I  suppose,  as 
a  rule,  they  are  held  by  men  earning  \yages ;  but 
do  you  think  that  the  small  holdings  would  pay 
sufficiently  well  to  enable  the  owners  to  dispense 
with  the  earning  of  wages  ? — As  I  have  pointed 
out  to  the  men  who  have  an  acre  of  allotment, 
the  pinch  would  be  the  first  year  or  two,  and  the 
pinch  in  the  case  of  the  small  holdings  will  be  for 
the  first  year  or  two ;  but  they  would  gradually 
get  beyond  that ;  and  then,  I  believe,  they  would 
be  able  to  live  upon  the  small  holdings. 

3010.  Have  some  of  these  men  whom  you 
describe  as  wanting  to  take  iand,  or  wanting 
more  land,  saved  money  ? — Some  of  them  had, 
but  some  of  them  not  as  agricultural  labourers ; 
they  would  have  originally  come  from  the  villages 
into  the  towns,  and  would  have  worked  at  other 
work  there,  and  saved  a  little  monev ;  or  perhaps 
they  may  have  a  little  money  left  them  by  a 
friend  or  relative. 

30 11.  Those  cases,  of  cour>e,  would  be  favour- 
able ones,  but  as  I  understand,  you  contemplated 
the  cases  of  men  who  were  out  of  employment  and 
who  had  no  capital,  being  assisted  to  get  hold- 
ings'' — Yes. 

3012.  I  understand  you  to  suggest,  in  answer 
to  the  Chairman,  that  the  local  authority  was  not 
only  to  provide  the  land,  but  also  the  money  to 
work  it.  I  suppose  you  recognise  that  the  local 
authority  would  have  to  make  the  transiiction 
pay  ? — Yes,  they  would  have  to  make  it  pay, 
certainly. 

3013.  The  transaction  would  be  worked  with, 
public  money,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3014.  Then,  undoubtedly,  the  local  authority 
would  have  to  make  the  transaction  pay?  — 
Quite  so. 

3015.  In  the  earlier  part  of  your  evidence  you 
spoke  of  an  agitation  upon  this  subject ;  I  suppose 
tnere  were  meetings  held  and  speeches  made 
about  it  ? — Yes,  there  have  been  all  over  the  dis- 
trict, for  the  last  five  years. 

3016.  Was  the  plan  you  mentioned,  of  a  land- 
owner being  obliged  to  give  land  to  the  local 
authorities  and  they  being  compelled  to  lease  it 
out  to  the  labourers,  the  plan  thai  was  recom- 
mended by  those  who  spoke  upon  the  subject  at 
those  meetings?— I  cannot  say  that  it  was,  but 
the  prevailing  feeling  that  I  have  found  wherever 
I  have  gone  is,  not  to  purchase  the  land,  but  a 
wish  to  be  able  to  take  the  land  upon  lease,  if 
they  can.     Of  course,  if  they  take  it  as  they  take 
their  allotments  it  is  only  a  yearly  tenancy,  and 
that  does  not  give  them  sufficient  confidence  to 
put  in  enough  labour  or  to  set  fruit  trees  or  things 
of  that  sort,  which  it  would  take  three  or  four 
years  before  they  would  see  any  profitable  result 
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from.     That  is  why  they  want  to  see   the  land 
taken  upon  lease,  and  in  that  case  also  the  ex- 

Eenses  would  be  smaller  than  if  it  was  purchased, 
edause  they  would  have  to  pay  the  interest  upon 
the  purchase-money  if  they  bought  it. 

3017-J8.  What  was  the  method  suggested  or 
recommended  at  these  meetings,  by  which  the  land 
could  be  obtained  ?— Something  upon  the  system 
of  the  Allotments  Bill  of*  1887,  only  extending 
the  size  of  the  holding, 

3019.  Was  that  method  of  obtaining  the  land 
through  the  action  of  the  local  authorities 
suggested  at  these  meetings  ? — Yes. 

3020.  Was  any  explanation  given  on  those 
occasions  as  to  the  money  part  of  the  scheme  ?— 
Yes. 

2021.  Was  anything  said  at  these  meetings  as 
to  the  security  that  the  local  authorities  would 
require,  and  be  likely  to  get? — Yes,  it  has  I 
believe  at  most  of  the  meetings. 

3022.  You  admit  that  the  local  authority  would 
have  to  make  the  transaction  pay,  because  it 
would  be  dealing  with  public  money  ? — Yes. 

3023.  What  I  want  you  to  tell  me  is,  was  it 
explained  at  these  meetings  what  security  the 
local  authority  would  get  it  they  used  the  public 
money  in  the  way  it  is  proposed  ? — Yes. 

3024.  Did  the  speakers  at  these  meetings  go 
into  that  question  at  all  ?—  Yes. 

3025.  Nn  hat  security  did  they  say  the  local 
authority  would  get  ? — I  understand  that  you  are 
referring  to  the  question  of  purchase,  not  to  the 
question  of  leasing. 

3026.  i>o  you  mean  to  say  that  this  agitation 
was  in  favour  of  the  purchasing  of  the  land? — 
There  has  been  an  agitation  since  1885,  when  Mr. 
Collings'  Bill  was  first  brought  out  for  purchasing 
land. 

3027.  What  I  am  asking  you  is  was  any  ex- 
planation  given   on    these  occasions   as   to    the. 
money  part  of  the  business  ? — Yes. 

3028.  It  was  to  be  di>ne  by  public  money  ;  was 
it  suggested  at  these  meetings  that  the  local 
authority  would  have  to  take  care  that  the  trans- 
action was  a  paying  one  ? —  Yes,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  all  the  expenses  in  connection  with 
obtaining  the  land  would  hiive,  of  course,  to  be 
borne  by  the  tenant,  and  that  was  felt  to  be,  as  it 
undoubtedly  would  be  in  the  case  of  purchase, 
verv  heavy.  It  would  in  fact  debar  a  number  of 
agricultural  labourers  from  being  able  to  get  any 
land  because  the  expenses  would  be  so  heavy,  and 
it  would  increase  the  rent  so  much. 

3029.  But  was  it  represented  that  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  local  authority  would  make  all  that 
easy, — No,  Of  course  the  tenants  would  even- 
tually have  to  pay ;  but  the  local  authority  would 
be  able  to  obtain  the  land  upon  better  terms 
than  what  the  labourers  would  be  able  to  do 
themselves. 

3030.  I  suppose  the  idea  was  that  the  local 
authority  would  have  plenty  of  money  at  its 
disposal  ? — No,  1  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think 
that  local  authorities  have  plenty  of  money  at 
their  disposal. 

3031.  What  money  was  it  represented  that  the 
local  authority  would  have  at  its  command  ? — 
They  would  be  able  to  borrow  loans  for  this  pur- 
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poae  just  the  same  as  they  are  able  to  borrow  for 
Other  purposes. 

2032,  Takinff  the  case  described  ia  that  letter 
wbich  you  read  to  us,  where  the  man  had  inf  all 
about  48  acres  of  land,  you  would  not  say,  woul4 
you  J  that  that  was  as  mall  holding  at  all  ?— It  was 
a  small  holding  when  he  first  took  it,  because  he 
only  had  tfiree  acres^  but  be  has  gradually  gope  on 
liud  got  it  up  to  48  acres. 

3033.  But  he  only  began  in  1886,  did  he  not? 

■^"JTes. 

8034.  Surely  he  must  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
sapital  ? — He  had  a  little  money  lent  him  by  a 
friend  I  know,  because  the  first  cow  he  bought 
was  called  by  a  certain  nick-name,  which  I  need 
not  mention,  and  the  man  was  twitted  about  it ; 
but  it  was  a  mistaken  idea.  However,  I  do  know 
that  the  man  received  a  little  assistance.  I  know 
that  the  man  is  working  very  hard  and  is  doing 
very  well  now. 

3035.  Surely  if  he  has  increased  his  holding  iu 
three  years  from  three  acres  to  48  acres,  he  mudt 
{lave  had  a  considerable  capital  to  begin  with,  or 
he  must  have  had  some  capital  lent  him?— He 
|ias  had  some  little  lent  him. 

3086.  You  do  not  rely  upon  that  case  as  one 
upon  which  you  could  found  an  argument  to  show 
that  an  agricultural  labourer  can  gradually  rise 
and  increase  his  holding,  ^though  he  has  no 
Qapital  ? — No. 

3037.  And,  I  presume,  you  would  admit  that 
that  other  case  of  the  man  who  had  beeu  a  pointy 
man  o«  t^e  railway,  and  who  had  saved  some 
mon^yj  was  i^ot  a  case  of  a  labourer  without  occu- 
pation and  without  capital  ? — No,  it  was  not, 

3038.  And  €0  again  in  the  case  of  the 
man  you  mentioned,  who  came  to  you  with  60  i. 
or  70 Z.;  that  is  not  a  ease  in  point,  is  it? — 
No.  That  man  has  worked  as  a  shepherd  for 
various  farmers  all  his  life,  until  a  few  years  ago, 
whep  a  relative  died,  I  believe,  and  left  him  a  little 
poney  among  his  family,  and!  think  60/.  or  70  /. 
was  hia  share  of  it  i  and  uow,  as  I  say,  he  is 
anxious  to  get  upon  some  land  for  himself. 

8039.  We  should,  of  course,  all  think  that  a 
most  hopeful  case;  but  that  is  not  a  case  like 
that  which  you  mentioned  before,  of  labourers 
without  capital  to  start  them  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

Mr.  H alley  Stewart » 

3040.  You  were  asked,  a  short  time  ago,  with 
regard  to  a  pointsman  and  a  shepherd  who 
were  able  to  .acquire  land  by  means  of  their 
savings ;  has  the  agricultural  labourer,  as  a  rule, 
any  oppartunity  of  saving  money  sufiElcient  to 
acquire  a  small  holding  ? — I  can  answer  that  by 
referring  to  the  caae  of  my  own  father.  He  had 
nine  of  us  beside  our  mother  and  himself  to  keep 
on  13  4.  6  «(•  a  week,  and  he  had  no  chance  to  save 
money  out  of  it 

3041.  But  the  men  -who  go  to  other  employ- 
ments, who  go  for  instance  on  to  the  railway,  and 
80  on,  would  have  a  chance,  you  thiqk,  ot  saving 
money  ? — Yes ;  by  going  into  the  towns  they  of 
course  get  higher  wages. 

3042.  Do  you  consider  the  agricultural  labourer 
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worse  ofiTthan  the  men  who  go  to  the  towns  ?— 
Yes ;  in  some  cases. 

3043.  You  consider  the  general  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourer  in  your  district  to  be 
worse  than  that  of  any  other  men  of  the  labour- 
ing class,  as  a  rule  ? — Yes,  duping  the  last  two 
years ;  before  that  they  would  probably  be  bettor 
oflf  than  some  of  the  labourers  m  the  town. 

3044.  So  far  as  the  income  from  wages  is  oo^ 
cemed,  do  you  consider  that  they  are  worse  aS 
than  the  other  labouring  classes  ? — They  would 
have  been  a  great  deal  worse  off  had  it  not  been 
for  the  allotments.  To  put  it  plainly,  if  they  h^ 
depended  simply  upon  the  a^^ricultural  wages  which 
they  were  earning  from  the  farmers  they  would 
have  been  worse  off,  and  considerably  worse  o£ 

304^.  I  think  you  said  that  the  averse  rate 
of  wa^es  was  about  12j.,  or  ISs.  or  14«.  a  week? 
— Yes ;  in  a  few  isolated  cases  it  is  15  #. 

3046.  Is  there  any  guarantee  of  continuoug 
employment  to  the  men? — No;  the  fanners  seal 
them  home  on  wet  days. 

3047.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  average 
rate  of  wages  would  be  all  the  year  round  i-r- 
Taking  all  the  year  round  for  30  labourers  out  of 
fiO,  it  would  not  be  much  more  thui  9  «•  a  week. 

3048.  And  I  presume  things  are  not  so  cheap 
in  your  district  that  upon  9  «.  a  week  a  man  can 
save  money  sufficient  to  take  a  small  holding  ?— 
No  ;  I  do  not  sec  any  other  hope  for  him,  except 
the  workhouse  in  h^  old  age, 

3049.  But  you  say  that  the  condition  of  the 
labourer  has  improved  through  the  allotments  f— 
X  es* 

3050.  Have  the  allotment  holders,  as  a  rale, 
been  able  to  save  any  m9ney  ? — Some  of  them 
have ;  some  of  them  are  savine:  a  few  pounds  now. 
In  the  case  of  the  man  I  mentioned  who  has  got 
a  cow,  he  wants  land  to  put  it  upon,  for  instance; 
and  there  are  a  number  of  instanoea  where  men 
are  saving  a  few  pounds  from  the  produce  of  thek 
allotments  in  addition  to  the  wages  which  they 
receive. 

3051.  These  men  by  means  of  the  allotmeuti 
are  gradually  accumulating  a  little  capital?— 
Yes. 

3052.  And  capital's  worth  in  the  shape  of  pigs? 
— Yes,  in  the  shape  of  pigs  and  corn,  and  different 
things. 

3053.  Do  you  consider  that  this  is  a  class  of 
men  to  whom  small  holdings  should  be  given  ?-^ 
This  is  the  class  of  men  1  should  like  to  see,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  have  holdinge. 

8054.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  for  the 
local  authority  to  let  these  men  have  saujl 
holdings? — I  think  it  would  be. 

3065.  Would  not  their  savings  form  some 
guarantee  for  the  regular  payment  of  their  in- 
stalments to  the  local  authority? — Yes, and  their 
home  and  their  connections ;  the  men  would  not 
want  to  run  away.  I  do  not  believe  that  agri- 
cultural labourers  would  be  like  burglars  or  pick- 
pockets ;  they  would  he  anxious  to  stay  at  home 
with  their  families,  and  better  their  condition. 

3066.  A  difficulty  has  been  suggested  in  the 
questions  that  have  been  put  to  you  as  to  the 
liability  that  would  be  incurred    by  the  local 
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•nthoritVy  owing  to  men  oominjg  without  any 
capital  to  take  tbe  land,  and  yon  bate  be^n  asked 
what  security  they  would  have.  If  there  were 
a  graduated  system  of  allotments  by  which 
men  couM  have  one  acre,  two  acres^  or  three 
acres,  would  not  the  money's  worth  which 
would  be  growing  under  their  care  on  these 
onall  allotments  furnish  an  adequate  se- 
curity, in  your  opinion  ? — Yes ;  that  is  what  I 
should  like  to  point  out,  that  better  cultivation 
of  the  land  immediately  after  they  take  it  would 
be  part  of  the  security  in  itself. 

3057.  That  is  the  point  that  I  wm  ooming  to. 
iTou  have  been  askea  whether  it  would  be  safe 
for  a  loeal  authority  to  lend  money  upon  the 
security  of  a  cow  which  might  die  the  next  day, 
and  you  admitted  that  it  would  not  be  safe  ;  but 
it  would  be  safe,  would  it  not,  for  an  allotment 
holder  to  have  money  lent  to  him  to  the  extent 
of  whatever  produce  he  had  on  the  farm,  such  as 
pigs  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

3058.  That  Would  form,  at  any  rate,  a  guaran- 
tee for  the  payment  of  a  fair  and  equitable  rent  ? 
—Yes. 

3059.  The  Chairman  asked  you  to  explain  why 
an  agricultural  labourer  should  have  money  lent 
to  him  upon  the  stock  upon  his  land,  in  order  to 
fftart  on  a  small  holding,  any  more  than  a  baker 
should  have  money  lent  to  him  to  start  him  in 
a  business ;  do  you  con^nider  there  is  any  differ- 
ence in  starting  a  man  as  a  baker  and  starting 
him  as  a  small  holder  ? — I  should  not  regard  the 
two  cases  at  all  as  a  parallel  in  that  respect. 

Chairtnan. 

3060.  Then,  may  I  ask  }'0u,  as  I  have  done 
already,  to  explain  what  the  diffetence  is? — 
1  should  have  qualified  my  answer  in  the  way 
the  honoumble  Member  suggests.  In  lending 
money  to  a  person  who  already  had  a  small  allot- 
ment, there  would  be  the  security  of  the  produce 
tfiat  he  had  on  the  allotment,  and  that  would 
qualify  what  I  said  about  the  c6w ;  he  would 
have  the  security  of  the  cow  as  well. 

3061.  That  was  not  the  case  you  put  to  me. 
You  suggested  that  it  would  be  desirable  that 
money  should  be  lent  to  a  labourer  who  had 
nothing  at  the  first  outset  of  his  taking  a  small 
holding ;  and  then  I  asked  you  how  much  money 
you  would  lend  such  a  labourer,  to  which  you 
Implied,  "  20  /."  Then  1  asked  you  what  would 
he  do  With  it,  to  which  you  answered.  "He 
would  buy  a  <5ow.'*  Then  1  asked  you  whether, 
in  yout  opinion,  it  would  be  safe  to  lend  20  /. 
upon  the  security  of  a  cow  which  might  die  the 
liext  day ;  and  you  admitted  it  would  not.  If 
you  now  want  to  extend  your  answer  in  any 
way  you  can,  of  course,  do  so  ? — 1  did  not  say 
that  the  local  authority  ought  to  lend  the 
money,  I  said  they  mi^ht. 

3062.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  certainly  so  under- 
stood you4  If  you  wish  to  correct  your  answer, 
you  can  do  so  now.  You  said  these  men  could 
not  work  a  holding  or  get  on,  unless  the  local 
authority  were  to  lend  them  money? — Unless 
they  assisted  them  in  some  Way  or  another. 

900^.  And,  I  presume,  by  money ;  that  is  the 
only  way  in  which  they  can  assist  them  ? — Yes. 
0.6IK 
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^3064.  Then  I  asked  you  this  question,  and  I 
will  repeat  it;  and  if  you  have  anything  to  adtl 
to  your  answer  you  can  do  so  now  :  1  asked  ho# 
much  you  thought  the  local  authority  should 
lend  to  such  a  person^  and  yon  said,  "20/;" 
Then  I  asked  what  the  man  would  do  with  tha* 
money  when  he  had  got  it,  and  yon  said,  **  H« 
would  buy  a  cow  "?—  Probably  he  would ;  but  1 
do  not  know. 

3065.  Then  I  asked  whether  you  thought  It  h 
safe  transaction  for  the  local  authority  to  lend 
20  /.  upon  a  cow,  the  borrower  having  no  othei^ 
p>roperty  of  any  kind,  iiccording  to  your  8upi>0« 
sition;  do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  th« 
answers  you  gave  me  ?-  -I  cannot  say  that  thd 
man  would  buy  a  cow  with  the  money.  I  do 
not  know  what  he  would  do  with  the  20  /.  He 
probably  would  want  to  spend  it  in  other  wayH 
upon  his  land,  and  would  not  buy  a  cow. 

3066.  In  whatever  way  he  spent  it  I  should 
still  have  to  ask  the  same  question ;  whether  yott 
think  it  would  be  a  *  safe  transaction ;  I  do  iiot 
ask  whether  it  would  be  right  on  other  grotrndSj 
but  whether  it  would  be  a  safe  transaction  ftH* 
the  local  authority  to  lend  money  upon  such  a 
security  as  thatr — Probably  a  man  with  20 1 
might  put  up  some  shedding,  oi*  put  20  /.  worth 
into  improving  his  land,  and  then  there  Would 
be  security ;  because  the  land  would  be  20  /• 
worth  bettei-  than  it  wiui  befotis. 

3067.  You  think  that  if,  for  instance,  a  man 
Were  to  put  this  20  /.  into  manuring  his  land,  it 
would  be  safe  for  the  local  authority  to  lend  him 
20  /.  on  the  manute  he  had  in  the  land  ;  is  that 
what  yon  wish  to  represent? — The  improved 
state  of  the  land  which  would  be  benefited  by 
the  manure  he  had  put  on,  would  help  to  be  a 
bcttel-  security  for  the  money. 

3388.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  your 
former  answers  ? — You  asked  me  whether  I  would 
lend  20  /.  upon  a  cow.  I  would  say  drop  the  cow 
subject  altogether,  and  let  the  man  get  hold  of 
the  land,  and  leave  him  to  provide  his  cow  or 
whatever  else  he  chooses,  himself.  All  I  am 
anxious  for  is,  for  the  labouring  man  to  be  able 
to  get  a  little  land,  and  he  will  devise  some  means 
of  getting  his  Cow  afterwards  if  he  wishes  to. 

3069*  That  is  quite  a  different  proposition. 
1  understand  you  to  say  now  that  you  would 
be  perfectly  satisfied  to  give  these  men  facilities 
fbr  getting  the  land ;  and  that  you  withdraw 
Altogether  your  proposition  for  lending  them 
money  ? — Yes  ;  you  should  not  put  it  simply  as 
if  the  man  would  not  use  the  money  for  any 
purposes  except  buying  a  cow. 

3070.  But  if  you  take  anything  elae  than  the 
COW,  I  should  still  have  to  ask  you  whether  you 
think  it  would  be  safe  to  advance  upon  such  a 
security.  I  have  asked  you,  for  instance^ 
whether  ydu  would  think  itsAfe  to  advance  upon 
the  nianure  ? — I  would  ask  yoti  to  withdraw  the 
point  about  lending  the  man  any  sum  at  all. 

3071.  You  give  up,  as  I  understand,  altogether 
your  proposal  that  any  mon^y  should  be  lent  to 
these  impecunious  labourers? — Yes,  in  the  way 

{rou  put  it;  all  I   siay  is,  let  the  impecunious 
abourer  get  hold  of  some  land ;  let  him  take   it 
as  tenant,  or  in  any  way  which  may  be  best. 
T  4  3072.  The 
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3072.  The  point  I  wan  leading  up  to  was  thi<s : 
that  althongh  it  might  not  be  safe  for  the  authority 
to  lend  money  to  a  man  without  any  holding  for 
the  purchase  of  a  cow,  it  would  be  safe  for  the 
authority  to  incur  responsibility  with  respect  to 
land  which  should  be  let  to  the  agricultural 
labourer,  especially  if  that  man  should  have  an 
allotment  of  an  acre  and  some  little  capital,  or 
something  that  was  represented  by  capital  ? — 
Yes,  I  can  give  an  instance  of  that  kind 
where  a  man  who  has  taken  some  grass^keeping 
has  given  security  for  the  advance,  and  he  has 
three  months  to  pay  the  amount  off  to  the 
auctioneer  for  the  grass  keeping;  and  he  has 
given  as  security,  I  believe,  the  crop  he  has  upon 
&e  allotments  now. 

3073.  I  asked  just  now  whether  there  was  any 
margin  left  to  the  men  employed  simply  as  hire- 
lings (I  do  not  use  the  word  in  an  offensive  sense), 
as  agricultural  labourers;  there  is  not  a 
margin;  is  there?— No. 

3074.  Is  there  usually  a  margin  over  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  some 
allotment  land  ? — Yes. 

3075.  Therefore  the  allotment  holders  become 
small  capitalists? — Yes,  entirely. 

3076.  Mr.  Lowther  asked  you  what  system 
should  obtain  on  the  part  of  the  local  authority 
in  selecting  a  tenant ;  do  you  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  take  as  tenants  of  small  holdings  those 
who  have  allotments  ? — Yes. 

3077.  And  who  have,  as  I  understand,  proved 
by  their  industry,  that  they  are  fit  persons  ?— 
1  es  ;  as  I  say,  those  who  nave  shown,  by  their 
characters  and  also  by  the  way  in  which  they  ' 
have  cultivated  their  present  allotments,  that 
they  are  worthy  of  having  an  extension. 

3078.  So  that  there  would  be  the  guarantee  of 
character  as  well  as  the  guaratee  of  their  savings 
as  a  securitv  for  the  payment  of  the  annual 
instalments  iov  these  small  holdings  ? — Yes. 

3079.  You  told  us  of  the  case  of  a  neglected 
farm,  where  37  acres  were  taken  by  a  committee 
of  management? — Yes;  1  remember  all  the 
circumstances. 

3080.  You  said  that  this  land  was  let  at 
1  /.  15  *.  an  acre  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  let  to  labourers. 

3081.  That  includes  rates  and  taxes? — Yes. 

3082.  What  would  be  represented  by  the  rates 
and  taxes  ? — Probably  about  2  x.Qd.  an  acre. 

3083.  Would  the  difference,  that  is  1  /.  11  s.  6^., 
represent  the  whole  rent  to  be  received  for  this 
37  acres? — Yes. 

3084.  This  land  was  entirely  out  of  cultivation  ? 
—Yes. 

3085.  You  say  it  was  as  full  as  it  could  be  of 
couch  grass  ? —  Yes ;  I  believe  they  would  have 
let  the  whole  farm  for  less  than  I/,  an  acre  if 
they  could  have  got  a  tenant. 

3086.  What  would  the  next  farm  to  it  let  for 
per  acre  ? — £.  1.  6  *.  up  to  2  /.,  I  believe.  I  will 
not  be  certain  about  the  rent  on  the  next  one ; 
but  I  know  there  is  some  land  in  the  same  purish 
been  let  at  \5  s.  an  acre. 

3087.  And  you  say  that  this  land  is  now  in  a 
good  state  of  cultivation  ? — It  is  getting  to  it;  it 
will  be  in  the  course  of  another  year,  as  the  men 

re  getting  the  foulness  out  of  it.     Of  course  last 
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year  was  only  their  first  year ;  they  did  wonders 
m  the  time,  and  so  much  so  that  they  have  beea 
constantly  ieered  by  the  farmers.  The  farmen 
call  these  allotments  the  **  g^ld  dij^gings,**  but,  as 
the  men  say,  it  watt  the  squitch  diggings. 

3088.  It  has  turned  out,  however,  to  be  gold 
diggings  at  last  ? — It  will  do  so. 

3089.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  is 
considerable  difficulty  (and  I  thought  you  gave  a 
conflicting  answer  with  regard  to  this  point)  m 
getting  land  in  your  neighbourhood? — Yes,  for 
small  noldinus. 

3090.  But  I  also  understood  you  to  say  in 
reply  to  another  question,  that  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  land  ? — There  is  a  difficulty  in 
^tting  land  for  small  holdings  ;  they  cannot  get 
It  at  all ;  I  have  mentioned  the  case  of  a  man  whom 
I  know  woui()  he  glad  to  get  it,  and  he  cannot. 

3091.  Is  there  a  jealousy  on  the  part  of  large 
farmers  towards  small  holdings?— Yes,  I  believe 
there  is. 

3092.  And  on  the  part  of  the  landowners ?~I 
do  not  know.  Of  course,  as  a  rule,  in  my  part 
of  the  country  the  landowners  seem  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  farmers  more  than  they  do  with 
the  labourers  or  those  that  want  small  holdings, 
which  is  a  mistake.  I  think  it  would  be  better 
if  they  sympathised  with  the  small  holders  or 
labourers. 

3093.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  such  system 
by  which  land  can  be  obtained  for  small  holdings 
other  than  by  compulsion  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  can 
be  obtained  voluntarily  bv  lease. 

3094.  I  thought  you  said  just  now  that  it  could 
not  be  obtained  for  small  holdings  voluntarily?— 
I  meant  to  qualify  that ;  in  any  Bill  that  is  intro- 
duced there  should  be  compulsory  powers  to 
lease  as  well  as  purchase. 

3095.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  local 
authority  beinji  a  tenant  as  well  as  owner?— 
Yes  ;  because  I  think  there  are  a  number  of  land- 
lords who  would  then  let  land  voluntarily  if  they 
knew  they  would  be  compelled  to  let  it  upon  a 
lease. 

3096.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  prospect  of 
small  allotment  holders  ever  becoming  small 
holders  under  the  small  holding  system,  unless 
there  is  some  compulsory  power  in  the  Act 
for  the  local  authorities  to  acquire  lands? — No, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  for  many. 

3097.  You  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  drop 
out  of  any  Small  Holdings  Act  compulsory  powers? 
I  think  It  is  a  very  serious  mistake,  indeed. 

3098.  In  your  opinion  has  the  Compulsory 
power  of  the  Allotments  Act  been  of  any 
service  ? — It  has  had  a  very  great  moral  effect, 
because  the  landlords  have  readily  come  forward 
now  who  would  not  before.  It  has  not  been 
acted  upon  in  any  case  I  know  of,  6ut  it  has  had 
a  moral  effect. 

3099.  You  think  that  the  landlords,  knowing 
that  at  last  they  might  be  compelled  to  g^ive  up 
land,  have  come  forward  voluntarily  to  doit?  — 
Yes ;  it  has  tended  in  that  jdirection  a  great 
deal. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

3100.  Have  you  any  land  yourself? — No,  I 
have  not  any. 

3101.  D 
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Sir  George  Campbell — continued. 

3101.  Do  you  think  that  tradesmen,  brick- 
lay  era,  and  bakers'  apprentices,  and  so  on,  could 
lioid  rmall  holdings  as  advantageously  as  agri- 
<CQltoral  labourers  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  could, 
because  those  who  have  small  holdings  in  their 
hands  now  are  tlie  small  village  tradesmen,  such 
as  butchers,  innkeepers,  and  bakers. 

3102.  You  think  that  they  could,  even  more 
advantageously  than  agricultural  labourers,  hold 
small  holdings? — Yes,  because  they  have  a  little 
capital. 

;5l03.  Do  you  think  that  people  of  that  class 
would  rather  own  land  or  rent  it?— I  cannot  say; 
they  do  own  alittle  land  now,  some  of  them ;  and  it 
is  the  tendency  of  everybody  to  try  to  get  a  little 
more  and  a  little  more,  and  so  on,  if  he  can;  but 
numbers  of  them  rent  it.  I  liave  a  relative  now 
who  is  an  innkeeper  in  a  village  who  has  a 
small  holding  of  about  10  acres ;  he  would  like  to 
take  a  little  more  if  he  could,  but  he  is  not  in  a 
position  to  purchase. 

3104.  Are  the  large  farmers  in  a  bad  way  in 
your  part  of  the  country,  or  are  they  pretty  well 
able  to  hold  their  own  ? — In  one  case  I  am  tpld  a 
&nn  that  used  to  be  three  or  four  farms  years  ago, 
which  is  now  thrown  into  one  farm  ;  and  it  is  not 
nearly  so  well  cultivated  as  a  large  farm  as  it  was 
in  nnall  farms ;  and  the  men  say  that  there  were 
more  men  employed  upon  one  of  the  small  farms 
than  there  are  upon  the  large  farm  now  they  are 
all  thrown  together. 

3105.  Was  it  thrown  into  one  farm  because 
those  small  farmers  failed? — I  do  not  know. 
Some  of  them  were  old  tenants;  and  as  they  died 
I  should  suppose  that  the  landlord  (who  was  the 
late  Duke  of  Buccleugh'k  or  his  agents  probably 
let  them,  for  the  sake,  probably,  of  convenience  in 
collecting  the  rent  to  a  tenant  who  had  already 
a  farm  on  the  property,  and  who  wanted  a  larger 
one. 

3106.  Are  the  large  farms  in  your  part  of  the 
country  prosperous  or  unprosperous  just  now  ? — 
I  do  not  know ;  I  have  hardly  heard  fanners 
say  a  time  when  they  were  prosperous. 

3107.  Has  a  landlord  any  difficulty  in  getting 
a  tenant  now  ? — No,  he  has  not  very  much  diffi- 
culty in  setting  a  tenant  now.  There  was  a 
difficulty  three  or  four  years  ago ;  but  now  it  is 
getting  back  to  be  as  it  was  10  or  12  years  ago, 
when  there  was  always  plenty  of  applicants  for 
land,  and  farmers  ran  up  the  rents.  Since  then 
they  have  asked  for  the  rents  to  be  reduced. 

3108.  In  your  part  of  the  country  I  understand 
there  is  not  a  tendency,  as  there  is  in  some  parts, 
on  the  part  of  landowners,  to  let  small  farmers 
take  their  land  on  the  small  holding  system  ?— 
No. 

3109.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  these 
allotnients  generally  grow  wheat  and  get  as  much 
sometimes  as  60  bushels,  or  an  average  of  45 
bushels  to  the  acre?— Yes. 

3110.  Is  that  iJl  cultivated  by  spade  labour? 
-^Yes,  all,  I  believe. 

3111.  Thev  cannot  cultivate  wheat  every  year 
of  course;  what  do  they  rotate  ?— If  they  have 
an  acre  they  would  probably  have  one  year  half 
an  acre  of  wheat,  and  then  beans  and  potatoes, 
and  then  again  barley.  Of  course  they  change 
the  crop;  what  they  set  to  potatoes  one  year 
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they  set  to  wheat  the  next  year ;  and  what  they 
set  to  wheat  that  year  they  set  to  beans  the  next 
year,  and  so  on. 

3112.  Do  you  think  it  pays  to  grow  wheat  by 
spade  labour  ? — Yes,  they  find  it  pays  them. 

3113.  What  is  45  bushels  worth  to  a  fanner 
now  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the  price  of  the 
market  i%  whether  it  is  33  s.  or  what  it  is. 

3114.  Forty-five  bushels  would  be  under  six 
quarters ;  that  would  be  worth  under  9  /.,  would 
it  not  ?— Yes ;  about  9  /. 

31 15.  Do  you  think  it  would  pay  to  cultivate, 
by  spade  labour,  an  acre,  and  manure  it  as  we 
know  it  requires  to  be  manured,  to  get  45 
bushels? — Of  course,  a  small  allotment  does  not 
look  to  paying  in  that  way ;  so  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  valuable  as  finding  a  man  employ- 
ment at  the  time  he  is  not  employed  by  the 
farmer.  It  makes  up  the  difference  then.  If 
you  add  that  to  his  wages,  which  would  be  on  the 
average  probably  9*.  or  10jr.,and  then  add  what  he 
makes  from  his  land,  it  brings  him  up  to  what  he 
would  make  if  ho  were  working  for  a  farmer  all 
the  year  round,  perhaps. 

3116.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  when 
an  allotment  holder  gets  a  little  beyond  an  allot- 
ment he  can  live  on,  say,  five  acres  of  land  with 
his  family? — Yes. 

3117.  What  would  be  cultivated  upon  the  five 
acres,  so  as  to  live  upon  it? — He  would  have 
his  allotment  just  referred  to,  and  he  would  havo 
his  grass  land  to  supplement  it ;  and  step  by  step 
he  would  get  from  having  one  cow  to  having  two, 
perhaps,  and  a  few  sheep  and  poultry,  which  he  is 
not  able  to  do  now ;  as  a  rule,  upon  allotment  land, 
for  he  is  not  able  to  build  even  a  pig-stye. 

3118.  Do  you  think  that  without  any  other 
employment  he  could  live  upon  five  acres  and 
find  employment  for  himself  and  his  family  ? — 
In  putting  it  at  five  acres  I  meant  a  married  man 
and  his  wife.  1  was  not  taking  a  man  with  a 
family ;  he  would  require  a  larger  quantity  if  he 
had  a  family. 

3119.  Would  a  married  man  and  his  wife  find 
sufficient  occupation  upon  a  plot  of  five  acres? — 
I  think  so. 

3120.  Supposing  a  man  got  on  to  a  ten-acre 
plot  would  he  then  have  a  plough  ? — I  am  sup- 
posing ten  acres  with  arable  land. 

3121.  You  are  supposing  it  to  be  mostly  ci^rass 
land?— Yes. 

3122.  Still  I  understand  you  to  say  you  think 
he  could  live  upon  it  without  a  plough  and  with- 
out horses  ? — Yes,  I  know  of  cases ;  I  can  quote 
one  of  Mr.  Samuel  Norton,  at  Radway,  where  he 
and  his  son  have  only  a  small  portion  of  allotment 
land,  and  he  has  some  grass  land,  probably  about 
10  acres ;  he  owns  a  little  plot  of  half  an  acre 
together  with  his  house  in  the  village.  He  has, 
as  I  say,  a  grown-up  son  of  18  years,  and  they 
are  living  on  that  land,  I  believe. 

.  3123.  Then  as  regards  the  advancing  of  money 
to  enable  a  man  to  set  up  as  a  small  holder  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  not 
advance  money  to  any  labourer,  however  im- 
pecunious he  mi^ht  be,  unless  he  was  an  in- 
dustrious man,  ot  prudent  character? — If  I  was 
lending  a  man  even  5  «.  I  should  consider  who 
the  man  was  before  I  lent  it  him. 

Z  3124.  Would 
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3124.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  a  single 
able-bodied  agricultural  labourer  on  td«.  6i/.  a 
week  to  save  a  few  pounds  if  he  was  a  sawng 
man^  to  get  a  small  farm  ?-Jf  his  wife  was  able 
to  do  something  considerable  in  the  way  of 
helping  him  perhaps  he  might;  but  in  some 
cases  it  is  xuX  8o.  My  father,  for  instance,  was 
as  steady  and  hard  working  a  man  as  ever  lived 
in  ihis  country,  and  he  was  not  able  to  save  any 
money. 

3125.  Still,  as  I  understand,  you  would  con- 
fine the  advances  of  money  to  cases  where  the 
man  had  already  a  little  money  of  his  own  and 
bore  a  prudent  character?— It  would  be  a 
different  ca^e  then  ;  a  man  who  has  20  /.  would 
always  be  able  to  borrow  another  20  /.  Of 
c<»urse  a  man  with  nothing  at  all,  or  the  other 
hand,  would  find  very  few  friends  who  would 
care  to  lend  him  money. 

3126.  Do  you  think  that  if  a  man  had  nothing 
at  all  and  none  of  his  friends  would  be  willing  to 
lend  him  anvthing,  it  would  be  prudent  for  the 
local  authority  to  lend  him  anything? — He  might 
not  have  any  money,  but  if  he  had  an  allotment 
there  would  be  the  crops  upon  the  allotment  as  a 
security. 

3127.  You  think  it  Would  be  prudent  to  lend 
to  a  man  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  crops 
he  had  on  his  allotment? — Yes,  or  even  a  little 
beyond. 

3128.  Then  as  regards  the  buildings;  there 
are  parts  of  the  country  where  there  is  a  system 
under  which  a  man  builds  certain  buildings  of 
his  own,  and  those  buildings  are  valued  at  the 
end  of  the  lease  ;  do  you  think  that  such  a  system 
would  answer  ? — Yes ;  if  the  man,  on  giving  up 
his  holding  was  compensated  for  any  outlay  that 
he  had  been  put  to  at  his  own  expense  in  erect- 
ing buildings. 

3129.  In  that  case  you  think  he  miffht  erect 
the  buildings  himself? — Yes ;  of  course  he  would 
erect  his  buildings  to  suit  his  own  case,  and  they 
might  not  do  for  the  tenant  who  followed  him. 
The  next  tenaiit  might  want  to  enlarge  them,  for 
instance. 

3130  As  regards  the  agricultural  labourers 
you  said  that  the  farmers  send  them  home  on  wet 
days ;  are  we  to  understand  that  they  are  em- 
ployed by  the  day  only,  and  not  by  the  week  or 
month,  in  your  district  ^ — The  generality  of  them 
are.  They  used  to  be  employed  by  the  week, 
but  during  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  by  the 
day  in  my  part  of  the  country. 

3131.  And  on  wet  days  they  get  no  wages? — 
They  get  no  wages. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

3132.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have 
been  asked  on  several  occasions  to  obtain  small 
holdings  for  people  who  are  looking  out  for  them  ; 
in  what  capacity  were  you  asked  to  do  that? — 
1  have  been  asked  by  the  men  themselves. 

3133.  Do  they  come  to  you  a»  representing  a 
society  ?—  No,  they  have  asked  me  to  look  out 
for  small  holdings  when  I  am  going  about  the 
country;  as  1  am  constantly  doing. 

3134.  On  what  business  are  you  going  about 
the  country  ? — As  a  registration  agent. 

3136.  Have  you  ever  been  a  member  of  any 


Mr.  Z2eine//{ni— contiiiued. 

looal  authority ;  for  instance,  a  board  of  guar- 
dians?— No ;  I  am  ao  overseer  of  the  poor  in  my 
parish,  and  have  been  for  aeTeral  years, 

3136.  Have  you  any  expmenee  as  to  tlie 
facilities  granted  now  in  the  case  of  local  authori> 
taes  for  borrowing  money  ;  do  you  know  at  wbtt 
price  local  authorities  would  be  able  to  borrow? 
—No. 

3137.  You  havo  not  thought  about  the  rate  at 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  lei  land  to  labourers 
if  the  money  were  advanced  by  the  State?— Ye«, 
I  have  thought  about  it 

3138.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  rate  at 
which  you  would  have  to  borrow  tl»e  money?— 
My  opinion  is  that  in  a  great  many  cases  the 
land  would  not  be  able  to  be  purchased  so  as  to 
be  let  at  a  reasi^nable  rent  whereby  a  laboorAr 
would  be  able  to  make  that  living  that  he  ought  to 
make  upon  the  land.  The  purchase-money  and 
the  interest  upon  it,  and  the  expenses  would  be 
so  great  that  it  would  be  a  bar. 

3139.  In  this  little  farm  that  jou  spoke  of  at 
Grandborough,  is  the  cultivation  all  spade  hui- 
bandry  ? — It  is  all  spade  hubbandry,  I  believe. 

3t40.  Do  vou  think  that  a  man  with  his 
family  would  be  able  to  live  up<m  five  acres  if  he 
were  to  do  nothing  else? — Not  straight  off, 
perhaps. 

3141.  Do  you  think  that  five  acrea  would  keep 
a  man,  apart  from  other  employment? — No, I 
do  not  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Seale^Hayne, 

3142.  Of  course,  the  amount  of  land  which  is 
sufficient  to  support  a  man  depends  very  mach 
upon  the  quality  of  the  land.  For  instance,  five 
acres  of  very  ffood  land  would  supnort  a  man  and 
his  family  well ;  and  five  acres  of  bad  land  would 
not? — Of  course  the  man  would  have  to  work  up 
the  land  and  bring  it  into  a  good  state  of  cultiva- 
tion before  he  could  succeed. 

5143.  The  size  of  holding  necessary  would 
really  depend,  would  it  uot,  upon  the  qualiiy  of 
the  land?— Yes. 

3144.  You  spoke  just  now  about  these  men 
p*owin^  wheat  on  small  holdines  with  spade 
kbour  m  your  neighbourhood  ;  wnat  do  they  do 
with  the  wheat ;  ao  they  sell  it  ? — They  use  a 
great  portion  of  it. 

3145.  For  feeding  cattle? — No,  for  making 
bread  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

314t>.  Who  threshes  it? — They  have  a  machbe; 
it  is  all  threshed  together,  and  it  probably  in 
that  way  costs  them  4  «.  or  5  s.  each.  They  hire 
a  machine  for  a  day  or  for  two  days,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Taking  the  case  of  Grandborough,  for 
instance,  one  of  the  farmers  in  the  district  has  a 
threshing  machine,  and  he  goes  about  threshing 
for  the  other  farmers;  when  nis  machine  isin their 
neighbourhood  they  fix  a  day  which  is  con- 
venient, and  have  it  down  on  their  allotments 
and  thresh  the  wheat  there. 

3147.  And  then  they  take  it  to  the  millers,! 
suppose? — Yes,  they  have  it  ground,  and  then 
make  it  into  bread  or  use  it  for  the  pigs* 

3148.  Therefore,  they  save  the  baker's  bill?— 
Yes ;  they  consume  what  they  grow. 

3149.  That  is  an  element  of  great  advantage, 
is  it  not,  in  the  case  of  small  holdings  ?—  Yes. 

•     3150.  In 
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Mn  Js$$e  CottingM. 

3150.  In  speakiflff  of  the  looal  authority,  what 
dojou  understand  by  a  local  authority;  in  other 
worddy  whom  do  the  looal  authority  represent?  — 
The  looal   authority  represents   the   boards  of 

Sardians ;  and,  prtbably,  they  will  represent  the 
itrict  couneil   and  thle  oounty  councils  even- 
toally. 

3151.  They  represent  the  ratepayers,  do  they 
not?— Y'es. 

3152.  And  it  is  the  money  of  the  ratepayers 
they  have  to  deal  with  ? — Yes. 

3153.  About  how  many  ratepayers  are  there 
in  your  parish  ? — I  could  hardly  tell ;  ours  is  an 
eodesiasiical  district  of  the  mother  parish. 

3154.  Taking  a  parish  with  500  ratepayers ; 
bow  many  do  you  suppose  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  parish  would  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  facilities  for  small  holdings  if  they  were 
offered  to  them ;  what  perceftitage  of  the  i>opula- 
tion  would  be  suitable  for  getting  small  holainus 
if  facilities  were  offered  ? — Do  you  mean  by  pur- 
chase? 

3155.  I  meat)  in  any  way  by  means  of  the 
local  authority  ? — Probably  10  per  cent. 

3156.  Then  supposing  there  are  500  rate- 
payers in  the  parish,  there  would  be  50  of  them 
who  could  take  advantage  of  those  facilities  ? — 

3157.  If  you  were  a  member  of  a  local  autho- 
rity representing  the  ratepayers,  and  having  to 
disburse  the  money  of  the  ratepayers,  should  you 
think  it  right  to  make  any  investment  that  was 
not  absolutely  secure  when  you  were  dealing 
with  the  money  of  the  ratepayers? — ^I  do  not 
suppose  that  the  ratepayers  would  let  me  repre- 
sent them  very  long  if  1  did. 

3158.  In  other  words  you  do  not  think  that 
^  450  ratepayers  in  the  parish  we  are  supposing 
would  allow  you  to  run  any  risk  with  their 
money  for  the  sake  of  the  50  who  want  small 
holdings?— I  do  not  think  they  would. 

3159.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  right  in  so 
doing? — I  should  think  that  the  majority  ruling, 
as  they  do  in  other  matters,  would  be  right  m 
that. 

3160.  We  make  take  it  that  it  is  useless  to 
advocate  either  here,  or  at  meetings,  or  before 
the  men  themselves,  any  scheme  whatever  that 
does  not  provide  absolute  security  to  the  rate- 
payers ? — I  do  not  go  so  far  as  that. 

3161.  Let  me  put  it  in  another  way ;  is  it 
likely  that  any  scheme  of  that  kind  will  be  ever 
carried  out  unless  the  ratepayers  are  secure  so 
far  as  their   money    is    concerned?— I    cannot 

3162.  Do  you  think  it  likelv  that  in  any  parish 
of  500  ratepayers  they  would  consent  to  allow 
their  representatives  to  use  their  money  in  a 
scheme  that  you  could  not  prove  to  them  was 
free  from  loss,  for  the  sake  of  the  10  per  cent,  of 
them  who  would  be  benefited  ? — I  am  not  dis- 
cussing whether  the  object  is  good  or  bad  ;  but 
do  you  think  it  likely  that  any  scheme,  however 
j|ood,  could  be  carried  out  except  on  the  condi- 
tion of  security  to  those  who  bear  the  expenses  ? 
—  I  do  not  think  it  is  likely. 

3163.  You  would  recognise  that  no  scheme 
would  be  practicable  unless  that  element  of  secu- 
rity was  in  it  ? — Of  course  the  scheme  would  be 
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practicable ;  but  they  would  not  be  so  secure  as 
in  that  which  you  have  mentioned. 

3164.  What  1  mean  bv  practicable  is  not  only 
one  that  could  be  passed  mto  an  Act,  but  one 
that  could  be  put  in  operation  '^ — Yes,  it  should 
be  one  that  can  be  put  in  operation. 

3165.  And  for  that  reason  the  element  of  secu- 
rity^ so  far  as  the  ratepayers'  money  <:oes,  is 
essential? — Yes. 

3166.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  agricultural 
labourers,  if  there  were  facilities  placed  before 
the  rural  labourers  for  getting  land  provided 
they  could  save  a  small  amount  of  money,  do  you 
think  with  regard  to  young  labourers  that  would 
not  be  an  inducement  for  them  to  save? — Pro- 
bably it  w<»uld. 

3167.  Let  me  take  a  case:  supposing  there 
were,  we  will  say,  100  /.  worth  of  land,  about 
three  acres,  and  a  labourer  or  anyone  else  had 
the  power  of  buying  that  land  by  paying  a 
fourth  down,  which  would  be  25  /.  to  the  local 
authority,  that  would  leave  remaining  75  /.  ; 
supposing  that  were  to  be  advanced  by  the  local 
authority  as  a  perpetual  charge  or  loan  at  4  per 
cent.,  that  would  be  3/.  per  annum;  if  the 
labourer  had  an  opportunity  or  prospect  of  get- 
ting three  acres  of  land  on  the  condition  that  he 
could  save  25  /.  to  pay  down, pay  3  /.  per  annum  for 
evermore  for  the  three  acres,  he  becoming  owner, 
subject  to  the  payment  of  3  /,  per  annum,  do 
vou  think  that  that  would  be  an  inducement  to 
him  to  save  ? — I  think  it  would. 

3168.  And  you  will  also  perhaps  admit  that  the 
local  authorities  having  had  25  /.  paid  down,  that 
will  provide  that  element  of  security  without  which 
we  agreed  it  would  be  no  use  proposing  any 
scheme ;  in  other  words,  the  local  authority  would 
be  secure,  and  it  would  be  easy  terms  for  even  a 
labourer  to  secure  this  land  as  practically  his 
own  freehold,  subject  to  a  quit-rent  of  3  /.  a 
year? — Yes;  but  with  regard  to  the  instance  you 
have  mentioned,  in  which  you  assume  that  he 
would  get  three  acres  of  land  for  100  /.,  I  may  say 
that  in  our  parish  we  cannot  buy  any  for  less  than 
80/.  or  an  100/.  an  acre.  There  would  be  very  few 
cases  in  which  they  would  be  able  to  get  the  land 
on  such  reasonable  terms  as  100  /.  for  three  acres. 

3169.  I  merely  take  100  /.  worth  of  land  as  an 
illustration ;  the  same  principle  would  apply  in 
either  case  ? — Yes. 

3170.  You  said,  I  think,  that  smail  holdings 
were  very  difficult  to  get  ? — Yes. 

3171.  But  is  it  difficult,  supposing  a  man  had 
the  money,  to  buy  large  tracts  of  land  ? — No ; 
there  is  plenty  of  it  in  the  market. 

3172.  Then  if  the  local  authority  had  power  to 
buy  a  large  farm,  and  cut  it  up  into  various  sized 
holdings,  that  would  be  the  creation  of  small 
holdings,  and  that  would  get  over  your  difficulty, 
would  it  not? — It  would  get  over  it  in  some 
instances. 

3173.  It  would  create  small  holdings,  would  it 
not? — It  would  get  over  the  difficulty  where  the 
man  had  a  little  capital ;  it  would  not  touch  those 
men  outside. 

31 74.  I  am  trying  to  meet  the  difficulty,  which 
I  quite  agree  exists  with  regard  to  small  hold- 
ings ;  supposing  that  the  local  authorities  should 
have  power  to  buy  a  large  estate  or  a  large  farm, 
and  divide  it  into  plots  of  the  different  sizes 
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which  you  have  been  suggesting  as  suitable,  hare 
you  any  doubt  that  men  would  be  found  of  the 
class  of  labourers  whom  you  describe  (for  a 
labourer  who  goes  away  to  the  town  to  get  work 
is  still  a  labourer  for  this  purpose)  to  take  the 
holdings  under  those  conditions  I  name? — 
There  would  be  found  men  to  take  them  up,  the 
same  as  there  are  men  fmnd  now  to  build  them- 
selves cottages  where  they  have  the  freehold  of 
the  land,  and  a  building  society  lends  them  the 
money  to  build  the  cottage. 

3175.  You  think  it  would  be  far  better  for 
them  to  pay  a  per-centage  on  the  money  which 
would  be  lent,  under  a  system  which  would 
secure  them  absolute  and  perpetual  tenure  than 
paying:  the  rent  to  a  landlord  ?—I  do  not  believe 
m  a  man  holding  land  on  a  yearly  tenancy ;  he 
should  have  it  upon  lease,  if  anything.  1  pre- 
sume you  would  also  give  a  man  an  opportunity 
of  purchasing  his  holding  entirely;  that  is,  sup- 
posing a  man  after  he  had  had  his  holding  five 
years,  had  been  able  to  pay  25/.,  vou  would  give 
him  facilities  for  paying  off  another  25  /.,  I  pre- 
sume. 

3176.  No,  the  proposition  is  to  lend  the  money 
at  so  low  a  rate  of  interest  that  the.e  would  bo 
no  advantage  to  him  in  paying  off  the  capital. 
He  would  be  the  freeholder  entirely  ;  subject  to 
this  quit-rent ;  he  could  sell  the  land  or  dispose 
of  it  in  any  way?-- Would  you  not  let  the  man 
as  he  advanced  in  prosperity  purchase  the  free- 
hold entirely  ? 

3177.  That  is  not  the  proposition.  Let  me 
ask  you,  is  it  wise  after  having  assisted  a  man  to 
become  a  cultivating  owner  to  allow  him  to  sub- 
let and  become  a  landlord  ;  would  you  be  willing 
that  a  local  authority  should  assist  a  man  on  a 
farm  and  then  give  him  permission  instead  of 
cultivating  that  farm  to  sub-let  it  ? — No,  I  would 
not  let  there  be  any  sub-letting  at  all,  because  it 
would  make  two  landlords  and  take  away  the 
responsibility  from  the  proper  authority. 

3178.  Would  you  be  willing  for  the  local 
authority  to  take  power  with  regard  to  these 
farms  either  by  allowing  a  man  always  to  remain 
unon  it  or  otherwise,  to  prevent  suoJetting?  — 
Tnere  should  be  power  to  prevent  sub-letting. 

3179.  Are  you  aware  of  any  powers  at  all  that 
could  be  exercised  in  the  cjise  of  a  man  who  be- 
came absolute  freeholder  out  and  out  to  prevent 
him  from  sub-letting  and  sub-dividing  the  land? 
— Certainly  not  It  a  man  purchased  his  land 
entirely  he  would  have  the  right  to  do  what  he 
liked  with  it ;  he  could  sell  it  again  for  instance  ; 
it  would  not  matter  to  those  whom  he  purchased 
it  from  what  he  did  with  it.  If  I  purchased  a 
house  by  instalments,  when  I  had  purchased  it^ 
I  should  have  the  right  to  sell  it  again. 

3180.  We  are  speaking  oi  land  here,  and  not 
housea ;  and  my  question  is,  after  having  assisted 
a  man  to  buy  a  i^mall  holding  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivation,  while  of  course  he  could  sell  it  to 
another  small  holder,  would  you  or  would  you 
not  be  willing  to  take  such  securities  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  that  man  sub-letting  it  in 
order  to  become  a  landlord  ? — I  do  not  see  how 
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you  would  get  over  this  diflBculty.  Supposing 
the  man  wanted  to  go  abroad,  or  was  taken  i^ 
and  could  not  cultivate  the  land  himself. 

3181.  He  would  be  able  to  sell  it.  The  ques- 
tion is  after  you  have  assisted  a  man  on  a  farm  as 
a  cultivating  owner,  while  you  would  allow  him 
to  sell  it  or  leave  it  to  his  children,  would  joo 
allow  him  to  sub-let  it  to  another  man  to  cultivate 
it,  he  becoming  in  the  position  of  an  owner?— 
No. 

3182.  As  to  what  you  said  about  friends  lend- 
ing a  man  money ;  we  have  had  some  evidence 
before  us  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  number  of 
labourers  by  means  of  saving  or  borrowing  money, 
or  by  some  legitimate  means,  will  get  a  sniidl 
amount  of  capital ;  is  that  your  idea  with  regard 
to  a  certain  number  of  them  ? — Yes ;  with  a 
certain  number  it  will  be  so,  I  know  some  have 
a  little  money  in  co-operative  stores,  probably 
30  /.  or  more. 

3183.  So  far  as  regards  those  labourers  who 
are  skilful,  or  industricms,  or  provident,  or  for- 
tunately situated,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it, 
they  would  be  able  to  find  a  certain  amount  of 
deposit  money  or  purchase-money  in  order  to 
become  freeholders  ? — Yea. 

3 1 84.  In  that  respect  the  Bill  to  which  yoa 
have  had  your  attention  called  would  be  useful, 
you  think  ? — Yes. 

3185.  And  at  the  same  time  you  say  it  will 
overcome  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  risking 
the  ratepayers'  money.  I  understand  that  you 
think  that  large  tracts  of  land  oould  be  got  hold 
of,  though  small  holdings  are  difficult  to  get  ?— 
Yes ;  there  are  large  estates  advertised  m  our 
neighbourhood  all  the  while. 

3186.  If  the  local  authorities  had  the  power 
to  purchase,  you  do  not  think  that  there  would 
be  much  difficulty  in  purchasing  the  land?^I  do 
not  think  there  would. 

3187.  Then  where  is  the  absolute  necessity 
to  start  with  a  compulsory  clause  ? — I  am  only 
answering  for  parts  of  my  district.  There  are 
parts  of  my  district  where  you  would  not  be  able 
to  ootain  land,  and  where  the  landowners  will 
probably  object  to  sell  it  for  the  purpose. 

ol88.  You  are  anxious  to  see  the  men  upon 
the  land,  I  think  you  said,  and  I  much  sympa- 
thise with  that  desire ;  I  presume  you  would 
rather  have  a  Bill  such  as  I  have  been  referring 
to,  which  would  give  permissive  clauses  to  the 
local  authorities,  than  no  Bill  at  all? — Yes,  than 
no  Bill  at  all ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  compul- 
sory clauses  in  that  Bill,  and  then  it  would  make 
it  a  better  one. 

3189.  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  that  if  a  Bill 
with  permissive  clauses  was  found  to  be  inopera- 
tive, that,  in  your  opinion,  would  furnish  a  very 
great  additional  argun^ent  to  have  compulsory 
cLiuses  8ubsei|uently  passed? — Yes. 

3190.  Does  it  appear  to  you,  therefore,  that  it 
is  better  to  ^et  the  one  first,  if  we  can  do  it,  and 
see  by  experience  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  com- 
pulsory clause  ? — So  far  as  my  opinion  goes,  I 
do  not  mind  whether  there  is  a  compulsory  clause 
or  not,  80  long  as  small  holdings  are  created. 
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Chairman, 

3191.  Where  do  you  live?— At  Epworth,  in 
Lincolnshire. 

3192.  What  «re  you  ?  — I  am  n  small  farmer, 
and  hay,  straw,  and  potato  dealer,  and  a  collector 
of  rates  combined. 

3193.  Are  there  a  great  number  of  small  hold- 
ings in  your  neighbourhood? — A  very  great 
number. 

3194.  Are  they  freeholders  or  tenants  ? — They 
are  freeholders  and  tenants  too.  I  can  give  you 
the  acreage  of  the.  parish  and  how  it  is  occupied, 
if  you  desire. 

3195.  Will  you  please  do  so? — The  acreage 
of  the  parish  is  5,741,  and  the  number  of  occu- 
piers of  over  200  acres  is  two ;  the  number  of 
occupiers  of  between  100  and  200  acres  is  12  ; 
the  number  of  occupiers  between  50  and  100 
acres  is  14 ;  the  number  between  20  and  50  acres 
is  31 ;  the  number  of  between  10  and  20  acres  is 
40;  the  number  between  2  and  10  acres  is  115; 
and  the  number  between  2  roods  and  2  acres 
is  80.     That  is  how  the  land  is  occupied. 

3196.  So  far  as  your  neighbourhood  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  lack  of  small  holdings  ? — No. 
I  have  a  rough  plan  here  that  will  show  you  the 
facilities  that  we  have  for  obtaining  them.  There 
is  an  open  field  of  several  hundred  acres,  in  plots 
from  one  rood  up  to  two  acres,  and  each  plot  is 
either  freehold  or  copyhold,  with  no  fence  be- 
tween the  plots ;  there  is  merely  a  plough  line 
between  them  for  bound  iries. 

3197.  In  your  experience  have  vou  found  that 
this  small  ownership  is  beneficial?— I  do  very 
much  so.  I  am  a  small  owner  and  holder  myself, 
and  I  find  a  great  benefit  from  my  own  small 
holding. 

3198.  Is  your  land  freehold?— I  have  both 
freehold  and  copyhold. 

3199.  May  I  ask  you  how  did  you  become  the 
owner  of  that  land  ? — In  the  first  instance,  I  mar- 
ried a  wife  who  had  three  or  four  acres ;  and  I 
have  bought  seven  or  eight  since  at  various 
times. 

3200.  What  price  did  you  purchase  it  at  ? — 
I  purchased  it  at  from  85  /.  an  acre  to  40  /.  an 
acre.  I  would  not  tie  myself  to  a  pound  or  two ; 
but  it  would  be  about  that. 

3201.  Altogether  you  have  about  10  acres  ? — 
About  ten  acres. 

3202.  Have  you  any  other  occupation  ? — Yes; 
I  am  a  dealer  in  hay,  straw,  and  potatoes ;  and  I 
collect  the  rates  for  the  pariah. 

3203.  Could  you  get  a  sufficient  return  to  live 
upon  out  of  that  land  alone? — I  could  as  a 
labourer  out  of  lo  acres.  I  may  say  that  wisely 
or  unwisely  my  expenses  are  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary labourers  would  be. 

3204.  I  understand  that  a  labourer  would 
make  more  than  he  now  makes  by  his  labour  out 
of  the  land? — Upon  ten  acres  of  ffood  land  an 
ordinary  labourer,  \\'  he  was  an  industrious  man, 
would  live  and  bring  up  a  family  comfortably ; 
but  on  20  acres  of  bad  raw  sand  he  would  simply 
starve. 

3205.  Do  you  think  that  he  could  do  it  on  five 
teres? — I  do  not  think  so;    but    I    am  well 
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acquainted  with  one  holding  of  500  acres,  which 
for  many  years  was  tenanted  by  one  man;  and 
he  employed  about  four  single  men  and  five  or 
six  labourers  who  lived  off  the  farm,  and  that 
land  was  as  rich  as  ever  crow  flew  over ;  and  had 
ther«  been  buildings  upon  it,  it  would  have  kept 
50  families  in  comfort.  I  am  quite  sure  about 
that. 

3206.  Hut  a  holding  so  small  as  five  acres, 
unless  in  very  exceptional  places,  you  think 
would  not  be  enough  to  support  a  labourer? — I 
do  not  think  it  would. 

3207.  In  all  cases  of  that  kind  it  would  be 
necessary  that  the  man  should  have  some  ex- 
traneous means  of  subsistence  ? — Yes;  in  all  the 
cases  that  I  know  he  has. 

3208.  Now  what  do  the  people  do  with  these 
holdings.  In  the  first  place,  what  do  they  grow 
upon  them  ? — I  have  a  paper  here  which  I  took 
to  several  such  men  the  other  nisfht,  and  got  them 
either  to  sign  it  or  to  refuse.  I  went  to  one  of  the 
labourer's  houses,  and  he  fetched  in  about  half  a 
score.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  read  to  you 
what  I  wrote,  and  what  they  say: — "We,  the 
undersigned,  being  agricultural  labourers  at  Ep- 
worth, are  in  occupation  of  allotments  or  small 
holdings,  varying  from  two  roods  to  three  acres^ 
willingly  testify  to  the  great  benefit  we  find  from 
our  holdings.  Where  we  have  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  land  to  grow  two  roods  each  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  potatoes,  we  have  bread,  bacon,  and 
potatoes  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  enabling  us 
to  meet  a  long  winter  without  the  old  dread  of 
hunger  or  pauperism  staring  us  in  the  face  " ; 
that  is  signed  by  about  half  a  score  of  actual 
labourers,  not  one  refusing. 

3209.  Do  these  men  you  speak  of  get  their  extra 
employment  by  labouring  on  farms? — Yes,  most 
of  them  are  employed  on  farms  constantly.  Those 
two  or  three  acres  would  be  farmed  and  managed, 
so  far  as  the  hand  labour  is  concerned,  by  them 
and  their  families,  at  times  when  they  would  not 
be  employed  upon  the  farmer's  land,  such  as  early 
in  the  morning  or  late  at  night ;  and,  as  regards 
the  wife  and  family,  at  various  times  during  the 
day. 

3210.  Passing  to  rather  larger  holdings,  what 
class  of  men  do  you  find  upon  them? —  I  find  a  class 
of  industrious  men  up  to  10  acres,  many  such  in 
our  parish  keep  one  horse  and  a  cow  and  a  few 
pigs.  And  on  some  of  the  stronger  land  two  or 
three  of  them  will  yoke  their  horses  together,  and 
work  their  own  land,  and  also  land  belonging  to 
other  men  similarly  situated  who  do  not  keep 
horses. 

3211.  Have  any  of  those  men  in  your  experi- 
ence done  well  for  themselves  ? — x  es,  as  a  rule 
they  have.  I  scarcely  know  a  failure  among  that 
class  of  men  in  our  parish. 

3212.  I  suppose  they  have  to  work  very  hard, 
have  they  not? — They  work  hard,  but  not  so 
hard  as  they  would  if  they  were  agricultural 
labourers;  they  feel  greatly  more  at  liberty ;  they 
are  not  tied  from  morning  to  night,  and  if  they 
want  a  day  off  they  can  toke  it. 

3213.  Are   there    any    special   fiuulities   for 
z  3  obtaining 
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obtaining  these  small  holdings,  or  is  it  an  ordinary 
purchase  and  sale  ? — There  are  great  facilities  for 
renting  in  this  way :  that  one  owner  would  in 
some  cases  own  20  or  40  or  50  (^  these  small  plots, 
and  would  be  anxious  to  let  to  10  or  20  diflferent 
people ;  so  far  as  renting  is  concerned  there  ia 
every  facility  for  getting  land;  and  holdings 
very  often  come  into  the  market  by  people  going 
into  the  towns,  or  emigrating,  for  instance. 

3214.  These  freeholds  are  sold  by  auction, 
I   presume  ?  —  Yes ;    by  auction    and    private 

-contract. 

3216.  Are  there  any  facilities  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood for  advancing  money  upon  the  holdings 
or  assisting  the  tenants  to  acquire  them  ? — No, 
except  through  a  friend,  or  through  a  solicitor,  as 
is  done  in  many  cases.  In  my  own  case,  for 
instance.  I  bought  more  land  than  I  had  the 
money  to  pay  tor.  A  certain  portion  I  paid 
then,   and   a   certain   pottion   I   have    paid    up 

.  since. 

3216.  Ycu  were  able  to  borrow  money  upon 
ihe  freehold  after  you  had  obtained  it  ? — i  es. 

3217.  Have  you  known  instances  where  these 
men  have  done  so  well  as  to  get  on  into  a  larger 
way  of  business  ? — Yes  ;  I  can  give  vou  instances. 
I  do  not  believe  there  ia  one  in  10  in  my  pari£>h, 
and  in  the  adjoining  parish  among  those  who  are 
renting  from  50  to  150  acres,  but  what,  in  my 
time,  has  been  an  agricultural  lai  ourer  or  an 
agricultural  servant  before  he  was  married ;  and 
•each  of  them,  to  my  own  knowledge,  has  com- 
menced with  two  or  three  acres,  and  in  some  cases 
not  more  than  one  acre. 

3218.  What  do  they  occupy  now  ?— They  rent 
up  to  150  acres;  and  one  man  who  is  now 
occupying  200  acres  was  a  labourer  in  his  early 
days. 

3219.  Do  you  consider  that  the  production  of 
these  si;  all  noldings  is  as  great  in  proportion  as 
that  of  large  holdings? — It  is  greater,  as  I  know 
from  experience. 

3220.  Is  that  because  the  tenants  put  more 
into  the  land? — It  is  because  they  put  more 
labour  into  it,  and  the  same  kind  of  crops  does 
not  come  round  so  often  ;  they  change  the  crc^ 
ping  more  often. 

3221.  Altogether  you  are  extremely  favourable 
to  this  system  ?--ies,  I  am,  iadeed.  I  have 
tknown  the  working  of  the  system  from  my  boy- 
iiood,  and  it  has  worked  well. 

3222.  And  you  would  desire  to  see  it  extended? 
— I  would  very  much  desire  to  see  it  extended ; 
as  far  as  our  j^rticular  parish  is  concerned  we 
have  almost  every  facility  we  want  now. 

3223.  But  would  you  desire  to  see  it  extended 
all  over  the  country? — Yes. 

3224.  Have  you  considered  any  proposal  for 
extending  the  system? — No;  I  have  seen  Mr. 
Ceilings'  Bill ;  and,  Mr.  Collings'  Bill  made  com- 
pulsory, I,  for  one,  should  be  satisfied  with. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

3225.  I  think  you  said  that  the  land  in  these 
parts  is  in  large  open  fields  or  open  tracts? — 
Yes,  a  great  portion  of  it. 

.^226.  Divided  into  small  plots,  for  cultivation, 
by  furrows? — Yes. 

3227.  The  facility  which  you  sa^  is  derived 
from  that  method  for  small  holdings  is  due  to  tlie 


Sir  Walter  Foster— eontinuti. 

fact  that  a  man  may  take  u[)  one,  two,  or  three 
of  them  ? — Yes,  even  from  one  rood  up  to  10 
acres. 

3228.  Practically,  on  the  aame  piece  of  land? 
— Yes. 

3229.  Are  there  many  instances  of  a  man 
baginning  with  one  or  two  and  going  up  to  eight 
or  ten  of  these  little  holdings?— Yes;  there  are 
doz^.ns  of  instances  in  our  parish,  and  a  great 
many  of  those  who  are  aaK)ng  the  larger  farmers 
now  commenced  in  that  way. 

3230  As  regards  the  pieces  of  land  which  hate 
been  broken  up  in  this  way  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  facitities  of  tillage  to  the  occupiers  who 
cultivare  them  themselves,  arQ  they  owned  by 
men  who  have  previously  been  cultivating  owners 
or  by  a  large  landowner  ? — There  is  land  that 
has  never  been  inclosed  at  any  time,  but  there 
are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  acres  in  the  parish 
that  are  inclosed ;  the  open  fields  does  not  extend 
to  a  quarter  of  the  land. 

3231.  Who  is  the  owner  of  this  land?--! 
should  think  there  are  100  owners,  and  perhaps 
more  than  that. 

3232.  But  in  some  cases  you  say  they  are 
let? — Yes>  in  numerous  cases;  the  great  bulk  is 
let. 

3233.  With  regard  to  the  i>eople  who  let  these 
small  plot^,  have  they  been  people  who  previously 
cultivated  land  themselves? — Some  of  them  are^ 
but  many  of  them  are  females  whose  fathers 
have  left  the  land  to  them,  and  they  therefore 
cannot  cultivate  it  themselves.  In  many  cases 
the  owners  are  living  away  in  Shefiit  Id,  or  Lon- 
don, or  other  parts. 

3234.  There  has  been  no  system  in  yoor 
district  of  people  buying  up  plots  of  land  and 
cultivating  them  for  a  time,  and  then  afterwards 
endeavouring  to  reap  a  large  rent  by  letting 
them,  and  getting  some  other  people  to  cultivate 
them?  — No,  that  is  not  so. 

3^35.  Are  there  many  of  these  small  freeholders 
and  copyholders  in  your  district  who  have  mort* 
gages  upon  their  land? — Yes;  there  are  manv 
who  have  mortgages,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  a  great  many  who  have  not. 

3236.  That  is  td  say  they  are  not  being  ruined 
by  mortgaging  ? — No. 

3237.  The  incumbrances  are  not  heavy  ? — In 
some  cases  they  are  heavy.  I  have  known  two  or 
three  cases  in  my  time  where  the  land  was  pur- 
chased, say  20  years  ago,  or  18  years  ago,  when 
land  was  at  a  higher  price  than  was  ever  known 
in  my  time  or  yours,  where  they  have  succumbed. 
They  have  borrowed  all  the  purchase-money 
within  a  very  small  portion  ;  and  now  they  have 
more  interest  to  pay  in*  those  cases  than  the 
other  parties  that  were  renting  upon  the  adjoin* 
ing  land. 

3238.  I  gather  there  are  not  many  of  those 
instances  ?— No,  very  few  indeed ;  chiefly  it  has 
been  im|)rovident  men  that  have  come  to  grief  in 
that  way. 

3239.  In  the  cases  in  your  district  where  men 
rent,  and  where  men  own,  do  you  notice  any 
difierence  in  the  cultivation ;  that  is  to  say,  do 
the  owners  seem  to  cultivate  their  land  better, 
and  get  more  off  it,  than  the  men  who  simply 
rent  it?— Ifo  1  do  not  think  they  do. 

3240.  If   we    had  in  the  country  a  means 
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whereby  the  local  authority  of  the  parish,  or 
district,  or  county,  could  purchase  land  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  email  holdings  such  as  you 
refer  to,  and  give  a  man  that  land  on  the  payment 
of  one-fourth  of  the  money,  say  25  /.  out  of  every 
100  /.,  the  other  three-fourths  to  remain  as  a  per- 
petual charge  upon  the  land,  upon  which  he 
would  have  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent., 
would  not  that  man  be  practically  in  the  position 
of  an  owner  towards  the  land,  and  get  as  much 
out  of  it  as  a  fre^h«»lder? — Yes,  1  believe  he 
would  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  believe  the  bulk 
of  the  small  farmers  would  rather  be  tenants  than 
purchase  under  those  conditions ;  of  having  to 
borrow  three-parts  of  the  money. 

3241.  That  is  to  say  they  would  rather  be 
tenants  paying  a  fair  annual  rental  on  a  lease 
than  be  practically  freeholders  with  power  to 
devise^  though  not  to  subdivide,  with  three- 
fourths  of  the  money  still  remaining  as  a  charge 
upon  the  land? — I  believe  they  would  rather  be 
tenants  than  be  under  those  conditions ;  s])eakiug 
for  myself,  I  would. 

3242.  What  would  be  your  reason  for  saying 
that? — One  reason,  and  1  think  a  very  strong 
one,  was  one  brought  out  in  the  answer  to  a 
question  put  by  Mr.  Ceilings  to  the  last  witness  : 
tnat  if  you  were  assisted  in  this  way  with  three- 
fourths  of  the  purchase  money  being  charged 
upon  the  land,  you  would  then  oe  debarred  from 
moving  to  any  other  place  where  you  might  see 
a  better  opportunity  perhaps  for  your  own  ener- 
gies ;  because  instead  of  letting  that  land  to  some 
one  else  you  could  only  sell  it  out  and  out,  and 
have  no  possible  chance  of  coming  back  to  it ;  so 
that  you  would  be  tied  to  the  place  where  you 
have  sunk  a  little  capital.  That  would  be  a  very 
strong  reason  with  me  certainly. 

3243.  That  is  to  say,  practically,  the  man 
would  not  be  any  longer  free  ? — Just  so ;  espe- 
cially with  Mr.  Ceilings'  clause,  which  he  was 
putting  to  the  last  witness.  That  is  a  clause  that 
I  would  not  be  tied  to,  certainly. 

Mr.  Chaplin. 

3244.  How  long  has  this  sys^n  of  small  hold- 
ings prevailed  in  your  district  ? — For  genera- 
tions. 

3245.  Can  you  tell  us  how  it  first  began? — I 
cannot  say ;   I  have  no  idea. 

3246.  Do  you  know  whether  this  land  was 
ever  held  otherwise  than  in  small  holdings  ? — I 
believe  not,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  if  you 
take  100  acres,  it  would  be  cut  in  lots  of  half  an 
acre,  or  an  acre,  and  so  on  ;  and  you  cannot  find 
one  owner  in  twenty  cases  that  owns  two  of  these 
plots  together. 

3247.  It  is  a  sort  of  colony,  is  it  not  ? — No,  it 
is  not  a  colony  ;  but  1  can  give  you  an  instance 
of  a  colony  in  the  parish,  and  that  is  a  small 
common  with  about  25  acres  upon  it,  which  was 
cut  up  by  the  parish  authorities  about  35  years 
aeo,  and  an  acre  given  to  any  industrious 
labourer  in  the  parish  who  would  take  to  an 
acre  and  put  a  cottage  upon  it ;  upon  those 
conditions  he  should  have  it  for  1 «.  a  year 
to  be  paid  to  the  authorities  of  the  parish. 
Each  of  those  24  or  25  acres  (whatever  the 
quantity  was)  has  still  a  cottage  upon  it,  and  the 
labourers  are  still  cultivating  their  acres,  and  not 
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one  of  them  in  the  35  yean  has  ever  been  a 
burden  to  the  parish  to  my  knowledge.    ' 

3248.  You  cannot  tell  us  at  all  how  this  system 
be^an;  but  I*  understand  yon  to  say  that  it  has 
existed  beyond  the  memory  of  man  ?  —Yes,  be- 
yond the  memory  of  man. 

3249.  And  these  little  properties  have  descea- 
ded  from  father  to  son  for  all  that  time? — Yes. 

3250.  The  land  is  very  good,  is  it  not? — Some 
is  very  good,  and  some  inferior;  some  of  it  is 
strong  day  ;  it  varies  very  much  indeed.  I  have 
some  myself  which  is  as  ricli  land  as  could  be 
cultivated  and  also  some  very  tenacious  clay,  far 
from  good.  Had  it  been  in  larger  plots  so  that  it 
could  have  been  inclosed  much  of  it  would  have 
been  turned  to  grass  many  years  ago. 

3251.  If  this  strong  land  had  been  in  larger 
plots  it  would  have  been  laid  oown  to  grass  years 
ago  you  say  ? — Yes.  It  is  like  this  :  suppose  this 
piece  of  paper  is  one  of  the  plots,  one  end  of  it, 
perhaps  two-thirds,  and  at  the  other  three-fourths 
would  be  rich  land  as  you  would  wish  to  cultivate, 
and  then  the  other  end  would  be  strong  tenacious 
clay.  Therefore,  if  it  could  be  out  off,  the  strong 
land  could  have  been  laid  down  to  grass,  and  the 
other  portion  could  be  still  cultivated  at  a  profit. 
Perhaps  one-third,  or  in  some  cases  not  more 
than  one-tenth  of  a  plot  of  land  is  scarcely  of  any 
value  for  cultivation,  whereas  the  other  three- 
fourths  or  nine -tenths  is  very  good. 

3252.  A  lot  of  that  land  would  pay  better  if 
it  was  laid  down  to  grass? — Y'es,  especially  the 
strong  land. 

3253.  It  is  very  well  farmed  you  say  ? — Yes^ 
the  bulk  of  it. 

3254.  As  a  rule  that  would  be  characteristic 
of  the  district,  would  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  of  couri^ 
there  are  exceptions. 

3255.  Generally  speaking  the  land  is  well 
farmed? — Yes. 

3256.  How  many  quarters  of  wheat  would  it 
grow  to  the  acrft?— It  would  grow  on  the 
average  30  bushels ;  and  in  some  instances 
I  have  known  (in  fact  I  have  done  it  my- 
self) it  has  been  up  to  60  bushels  an  acre  ; 
but  that  is  a  very  rare  occurrence.  I  have  often 
grown  from  30  to  40  bushels  an  acre  ;  and  I 
have  had  as  much  as  60.  It  is  sold  in  what  we 
call  loads,  that  \a  three  bushels,  and  I  have  had  as 
little  as  eight  loads  in  a  very  dry  hot  season,  and 
as  much  as  20  loads,  which  is  60  bushels,  in  a  good 
season. 

3257.  You  may  count  upon  something  like 
five  quarters  to  the  acre  ;  that  is  something  like 
40  bushels,  on  the  average  ? — No,  30  bushels. 

3258.  Throughout  the  district? — No,  not  so 
much  throuirhout  the  district ;  but  on  our  better 
land  I  should  say  that  would  bo  the  average. 

3259.  You  spoke  of  a  farm  of  600  acres  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  would  support  50  families, 
if  there  had  been  buildings  on  it  ? — Yes. 

3260.  There  is  one  farm,  is  there,  of  500  acres 
altogether  in  your  parish?— There  was  at  one  time> 
in  the  adjoining  parish;  but  it  has  been  sold  in  three 
or  four  different  lots,  one  lot  being  100  acres,  and 
so  on.  The  owner  of  a  great  portion  of  it  died,  and 
it  was  sold  by  the  family  of  the  man  who  owned 
the  bulk  of  it  before.  It  was  left  among  the 
children,  and  it  has  been  sold  in  small  plots. 

3261.  Some  of  these  occupiers  you  said  had 
z  4  begun 
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begun  as  labourers,  and  had  thrived  so  well  that 
they  had  become  farmers  of  100  and  150  acres  ? 
—Yes. 

3262.  Where  they  hold  150  acres,  do  they  do 
the  land  really  well  ? — Yes ;  they  still  farm  it, 
and  they  are  farminu:  well.  It  is  the  fact  that  they 
are  farming  well,  and  are  industrious  and  steady 
men,  that  has  caused  them  to  increase  their  hold- 
ings. They  have  increased  their  holdings  in 
some  cases  by  absorbing  other  farms;  and  in 
other  cases  they  have  changed  from  small  hold- 
ings to  larger  ones,  as  their  capital  has  in- 
creased. 

3263.  Do  the  men  on  that  land  grow  as  much 
in  proportion  •  now  thHt  they  have  150  acres  as 
they  did  before  ? — As  a  rule ;  but  farming  land  of 
100  or  150  acres  in  one  holding  that  varies  in 
quality  there  is  no  possible  mode  of  farming  thai 
would  make  it  grow  as  much  as  the  better  land. 

32(i4.  Where  the  size  of  the  farm  has  been 
increased  up  to  100  or  150  acres  it  is  more  mode- 
rate land;  IS  that  what  you  mean?— I  do  not 
say  it  has  been  increased.  I  say  it  is  the  men 
themselves  who  have  moved  from  a  small  farm 
to  another  larger  farm  when  a  larger  farm  has 
fallen  vacant. 

3265.  You  mean  they  have  changed  from  a 
smaller  farm  to  a  larger  one  ? — Yes. 

3266.  The  larger  farms  to  which  they  have 
changed,  I  understand,  are  not  such  good  land? 
— In  several  cases  they  are  not ;  they  vary. 

3267.  That  is  generally  so,  I  supjiose? — That 
is  generally  so. 

3268.  You  said  that  most  of  the  men  who  had 
very  small  farms  had  other  means  of  existence  ? 
—Yes. 

3269.  They  are  employed  as  labourers  ? — Yes. 

3270.  Does  that  ever  lead  to  any  difficulties 
with  the  employers ;  I  mean  in  this  way :  Are 
they  able  to  get  regular  employment  from  the 
farmers,  seeing  that  sometimes  when  the  farmers 
want  their  services  themselves  they  must  be  en- 
gaged in  cultivating  their  own  land? — No;  I 
think  I  explained  that  a  man  and  his  family, 
with  three  or  four  acres  of  land,  are  capable  of 
doing  the  hand  work  on  the  land  at  such  time 
when  they  are  not  required  on  the  farm. 

3271.  It  does  not  interfere  with  their  earning 
wages  ? — Not  with  a  holding  up  to  that  size.  If 
it  comes  to  eight  or  ten  acres,  as  a  rule,  ihey  are 
not  emplpyed  in  other  ways,  but  only  upon  their 
own  land. 

3272.  You  have  given  us  a  very  interesting 
description  of  the  advantage  with  which  these 
small  farms  can  be  cultivated  when  the  land  is 
very  good  ;  what  should  you  say  about  a  system 
of  small  holdings  if  the  land  was  very  inferior  ? — 
When  you  say  *'very  inferior,"  what  kind  of 
land  do  you  mean  ? 

3273.  It  has  been  proposed  to  us  that  the  local 
authorities  should  be  empowered  to  acquire  all 
the  waste  lands  of  England  ;  that  is  to  say,  land 
that  had  not  been  cultivated  hitherto,  and  which 
presumably,  therefore,  is  the  worst  land  in  the 
country  ? — I  am  acquainted  with  some  waste 
land  which,  if  cultivated,  is  really  rich ;  and  I 
am  acquainted  with  waste  land  which  is  really 
uncultivatable  at  a  profit. 

3274.  Are  you  acquainted  with  much  waste 
land  which  could  be  cultivated  at  a  profit? — No, 


Mr.  Chaplim — continued, 
because  there  is  very  little  such  waste  land  in 
our  district.     It  was  open  common ;  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Inclosure  Act  of  perhaps  100  yean 
ago,  the  bulk  of  it  was  inclosea. 

3275.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  recommend 
the  adoption  of  a  system  of  small  holdings  bj 
reclaiming  waste  land  which  is  bad  land  ?— Cer- 
tainly not. 

3276.  I  think  you  wished  to  see  a  Bill  upon 
this  question  made  compulsory,  tliat  is  to  gay, 
with  power  given  to  the  local  authority  to  take 
land  by  com])ulsion  ?  —Yes. 

3277.  Would  you  approve  of  a  Bill  that  pro- 
posed to  take  your  own  10  acres  by  compulsion? 
— I  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment,  and  the 
honourable  Member,  1  presume,  does  not  suppose 
for  a  moment,  that  a  Bill  would  ever  be  passed 
or  even  proposed,  that  would  take  the  land  of  a 
man  that  only  had  10  acres. 

3278.  I  do  not  see  any  distinction  between 
taking  100  acres  and  taking  10  acres?  — Perhaps 
you  do  not,  but  I  see  a  very  wide  distinction. 

3279.  How  do  you  justify  the  distinction?— In 
this  way.  Where  a  parish  is  cut  up  as  Epworth 
pariish  is  cut  up,into  such  small  holdings  which  are 
of  the  very  greatest  benefit  to  the  inhabitants  and 
the  town  and  district,  and  there  is  a  large 
estate  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  I  do  not  thiuc 
for  a  moment  is  so  cut  up  as  to  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit,  it  would  clearly  be  beneficial  to  take  a 
portion  of  the  large  estate  rather  than  the  small 
noldings. 

3280.  Do  you  say  that  a  large  estate  is  never 
worked  to  the  best  advantage? — Yes,  for  the 
population  of  the  district  at  large. 

3281.  Let  us  pursue  this  question  a  little 
further.  Where  do  you  think  the  limit  should 
be  drawn  ;  down  to  at  what  sized  holding,  in 
your  opinion,  should  land  be  taken  by  compul- 
sion ? — I  should  not  like  to  draw  the  limit  I 
believe  whenever  it  comes  before  Parliament  they 
will  be  much  better  able  to  draw  the  limit  than  I 


can. 


3282.  You  have  formed  no  opinion  as  to  that? 
— I  would  not  express  one. 

3283.  Except  that  you  would  not  like  to  have 
estates  of  10  aft-es  interfered  with?— Certainly 
not 

3284.  Would  you  have  estates  of  20  acres 
interfered  with  ?  —  I  would  not,  but  when  I 
find  one  man  or  two  men,  or  10  or  20  men, 
who  are  the  occupiers  of  a  whole  parish,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  the  labourers  or  small  trades- 
men in  that  parish,  I  say  then  I  should  be  pre- 
pared to  put  a  compulsory  clause  into  operation 
if  they  would  not  grant  facilities  for  getting  land 
without  it. 

3285.  Would  you  do  so  if  10  men  divide  the 
whole  parish  between  them  ? — I  say  one  man  or 
10  men. 

3286.  Do  you  speak  of  owners? — In  some 
cases  one  man  is  the  owner  of  the  whole  parish, 
but  it  would  equally  apply  to  the  occupiers. 

3287.  You  think  that  wherever  one  man  owns 
the  whole  parish  there  ought  to  be  compulsory 
clauses  to  lake  land  ? — Yes,  I  do ;  that  is  an  ex- 
treme case,  but  1  would  not  confine  it  to  a  parish 
where  there  is  only  one  owner. 

3288.  Where  do  you  draw  the  limit?— I  would 
not  draw  the  limit     I  would  leave  it  to  the 

wisdom 
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wisdom  of  Parliament  to  decide  the  question  when 
it  comee  before  them.  I  think  they  are  much 
more  able  to  deal  with  it  than  I  am. 

3289.  You  would  not  attempt  to  draw  any 
limit  ? — I  would  not 

3290.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  these 
lai^e  estates  you  speak  of,  consisting  entirely  of 
good  land  such  as  would  be  desirable,  according 
to  your  own  description,  for  small  lM>ldings  ? — 
Yes ;  I  am  acquainted  with  one  in  the  very  next 
parish  to  where  I  live. 

3291.  What  is  the  size  of  the  estate? — Perhaps 
3,000  acres. 

3292.  Is  the  wholeof  it  good  land?— The  great 
portion  of  it  is  certainly. 

3293.  How  is  it  cultivated  now? — There  is  one 
fann  of  about  800  acres. 

3294.  That  is  very  good  land,  is  it?— Very 
good  land,  it  has  been  warped,  and  the  honour- 
able Member  knows  as  a  practical  man  what  that 
means. 

3295.  That  is  to  say  that  a  great  deal  of  money 
has  been  laid  out  in  making  it  good  la,nd  ? — Yes, 
it  was  worthless  before; 

3296.  Is  it  well  provided  with  the  necessary 
buildings? — It  is  provided  with  the  necessary 
buildings  for  farming  it  as  a  lar^e  farm. 

3297.  If  you  were  to  take  tnis  large  farm  of 
800  acres,  which  you  say  is  very  good  land  and 
divide  it  into  small  holdings,  you  would  have 
to  create  buildings  all  over  it  1  presume  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  so,  because  the  village  that  is  near 
this  particular  farm  is  sufficiently  near  for  a  man 
to  have  10  acres  and  to  farm  it,  and  live  in  a 
cottage  in  the  village  where  he  does  now. 

3298.  1*here  would  be  no  necessity  for  new 
buildings  at  all,  do  you  mean  ? — In  some  cases ; 
bat  there  is  something  more  than  a  cottage  now; 
even  a  labourer  has  a  pig  stye.  He  would  re- 
quire a  cow  shed ;  but  that  is  about  all. 

3299.  And  a  stable,  I  suppose  ? — A  stable  in 
some  cases,  not  necessarilv  in  all  cases ;  as  I  said 
before,  several  men  who  are  farming  about 
10  acres  of  land  keep  a  horse,  and  many  of  them 
join  together  and  do  the  horse  work  for  four  or 
fiye  of  those  holders  of  one  to  five  acres. 

3300.  How  much  of  this  800  acres  would  you 

tropose  to  take  to  divide  up  into  small  holdings 
y  a  compulsory  Bill? — That  is  going  into 
details  which  I  would  prefer  not  to  do.  It  would 
depend  upon  the  people's  requirements.  I  do  not 
know  the  requirements  well  enough  to  say. 

3301.  I  ask  the  question  because  you  as  a 
witness  have  advocated  the  principle  of  taking 
land  by  compulsion,  and  I  thought  you  would 
have  considered  all  the  difficulty  in  detail  that 
might  arise  ;  but  I  understand  that  those  are 
sabjects  you  do  not  wish  to  give  an  opinion 
on? — That  is  so;  I  have  given  a  case  in 
my  parish  where  the  system  is  working 
thoroughly  well;  and  I  have  thought  it  was 
within  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  to  devise  a 
scheme  that  would  work  equally  well  in  other 
pkces. 

3302.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  while  you 
think  it  has  answered  admirably  in  your  district, 
and  while  you  advocate  it  very  strongly  where 
the  land  is  ^ood,  you  would  not  attempt  to  adopt 
the  system  m  the  case  of  waste  land  that  is  very 
inferior  ? — Or  any  other  inferior  land,  not  only 
waste. 

0.69. 


Mr.  HaiUjf  Stewart 

3303.  You  told  us  that  the  lowest  price  of  the 
land  was  40  /.  an  acre ;  do  you  know  the  averaflce  ? 
— No,  I  could  not  say  at  the  moment;  I  bought 
some  as  high  as  85  /. 

3304.  Is  its  present  value  as  hi^h  as  it  cost 
you  ?— No,  it  is  not ;  the  bulk  of  it  was  bought 
at  a  time  when  agricultural  produce  was  selling 
at  a  greater  price. 

3305.  Can  you  tell  me  now  what  the  average 
value  would  be? — It  has  receded  about  one- 
fourth. 

3306.  Is  it  worth  60  /.  an  acre  now  ?— Yes. 

3307.  What  would  be  the  present  value  if  it 
were  rented  ? — From  2  /.  5  *.  to  3  /.,  on  this  par- 
ticular kind. 

3308.  Is  there  any  house  upon  the  land? — 
No. 

3309.  That  is  the  net  value  of  the  land  ?— 
Yes. 

3310.  After  paying  tithes,  rates,  and  taxes? — 
It  is  the  net  value  of  the  land,  and  the  tenant 
will  have  the  tithes,  rates,  and  taxes  to  pay,  be- 
yond that. 

3311.  Have  you  any  idea  what  is  the  value  of 
the  produce  per  acre  of  your  land? — It  varies 
considerably,  according  to  the  kind  of  produce 
that  is  upon  it.  On  the  average  I  would  say  10  /. 
or  12  /. ;  perhaps  12  /. 

3312.  What  is  the  cost  of  cultivation  ?— The 
cost  of  horse  work  that  b  hired  upon  the  land 
would  be  about  30  s,  an  acre,  taking  one  year 
with  another ;  some  crops  would  be  not  nearly  so 
much,  and  some  more. 

3313.  The  net  profit  altogether  of  10  acres 
would  be,  how  much  per  acre  ? — I  should  put  it 
at  5  /.  an  acre. 

3314.  You  think  that  the  holder  can  earn 
about  50/.  a  year,  or  I  /.  a  week,  on  a  10«acre 
plot? — Yes,  he  and  his  family. 

3315.  Would  he  require  more  than  one  boy  to 
do  that? — No;  I  have  a  very  near  neighbour 
indeed  who  is  farming  10  to  12  acres  with  one 
boy,  12  or  14  years  old.  His  land  is  not  strong 
tenacious  land,  but  land  that  he  can  cultivate 
with  one  horse,  and  he  does  a  little  with  hb 
horse  for  other  people.  He  lives  thoroughly 
comfortable,  and  is  improving  his  holding  as  he 
goes  on. 

3216.  What  are  the  labourers'  wages  at  pre- 
sent?— 2*.  3(f.  a  day;   13 5.  6rf.  a  week  on  the 


3317.  Are  they  guaranteed  constant  employ- 
ment ? — No ;  but  in  summer-time,  from  now  up 
to  next  October,  they  would  make  more  than 
that. 

3318.  Do  vou  mean  that  on  an  average  they 
;et  13^.  6rf.  r— No;  on  an  average  they  would 
e  getting  something  like  15«.,  taking  the  har- 
vest in. 

3319.  You  consider  that  a  man  with  10  acres 
to  cultivate  would  get  about  1 21  a  week,  and  as 
an  agricultural  labourer  he  would  get  about  15  s, 
a  week  ? — Yes. 

3320.  In  speaking  of  the  man  having  10  acres 
do  you  include  the  entire  produce  oi  the  land 
without  making  any  abatement  for  what  he  and 
his  family  consume  ? — No ;  I  consider  what  he 
consumes  as  part  of  hb  gain  most  decidedly. 

3321.  With  regard  to  thb  500-acre  farm,  which 
you  say  would  keep  50  families^  how  many  people 
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would  be  emplojed  npon  rt  when  it  was  occupied 
M  oae  farm  ?--l  tbinK  I  taid  that  iJiere  would  be 
four  or  five  single  men  employed  upon  the  farm ; 
that,  is  farm  servants  boarded  in  the  house,  and 
about  half*a-dozen  day  labourers  that  would  be 
married  and  lived  away ;  some  in  oottagee  on  the 
farm  and  others  about  two  Biiles  away,  who  would 
have  to  walk  there  and  back. 

3322.  Mr.  Chaplain  asked  you  with  regard  to 
land  of  different  qualities ;  do  you  find  tbut  bad 
land  and  good  land  are  equally  better  cultivated 
in  small  holdings*? — I  da 

3323.  And  althodgh  very  inferior  land  miffht 
not  be  worth  'cultivating,  yet  do  you  think  that 
it  would  be  better  for  the  labourer  to  cultivate 
poor  land  than  not  to  have  land  at  all  ? — ^There 
are  lands  which  he  would  be  better  without 
altogether. 

3324.  There  is  a  limit,  you  think  ?— There  is 
land  that  would  not  be  cultivated  at  a  profit  by 
a  large  farmer  that  would  be  cultivated  at  a 
profit  by  a  labourer. 

Sir  Geoijfe  Campbell. 

3325.  I  think  it  is  from  Lincolnshire  that 
you  come ;  is  that  not  a  county  in  which  small 
properties  are  very  largely  distributed,  and  are 
very  numerous  ? — In  that  part  of  Lincolnshire  it 
is  so;  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme. 

3326.  Are  there  many  other  parishes  where 
small  holdings  prevail  as  they  do  in  your  parish  ? 
— No;  in  the*  two  adjoining  parishes  they  do ; 
but  scarcely  to  the  same  extent. 

3327.  It  is  the  Isle  of  Axholme  that  you  are 
referring  to  ? — Yes. 

3328.  Where  small  properties  prevail,  are  they 
mostly  in  the  shape  you  have  described,  of  very 
small  contigiious  plots,  or  is  the  land  divided  into 
small  farms  ? — The  hundreds  of  acres  that  I  have 
shown  here  would  have  a  plough  division  only 
between  them  ;  and  there  are  hundreds  df  acres 
in  the  same  parish  that  are  still  in  small  inclosures 
amongst  small  holders. 

3329.  Is  this  system  of  very  small  holdings 
divided  only  by  plough  common  in  Lincolnshire  ? 
— No ;  it  is  only  in  three  or  four  parishes  to  any 
extent. 

3330.  Is  the  system  of  very  sntall  farms  com- 
mon in  Lincolnshire? — I  believe  not;  it  is  not 
so  far  as  my  experience  and  knowledge  goes. 

3331.  I  thought  you  said  that  it  was  in  the 
Isle  of  Axholme? — les;  but  that  is  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  Lincolnshire. 

3332.  In  the  Isle  of  Axholme  the  system  is 
common? — Yes,  very. 

3333.  You  say  H  is  mostly  in  the  shape  of 
small  farms  ;  what  size  would  those  small  farms 
be?— I  gave  the  figures,  ranging  from  two  roods 
up  to  200  acres. 

3334.  Outside  of  those  very  small  holdings 
what  is  the  ordinary  size  of  the  small  farms  in 
thp   Isle   of  Axholme?— The   statistics   I  have 

fiven  will  answer  the  question  I  think.    I  will 
and  them  to  you  (Jianding  a  Paper  to  the  honour- 
able Member.) 

3335.  These  are  the  holdings  in  your  particular 
parish  ?— Yes. 

3336.  1  want  to  go  beyond  the  parish.  What 
is  the  general  system  in  this  part  of  Lincoln- 
shire ;  what  is  the  ordinary  style  of  small  farmer 
that  is   common  there  ? — Through  the   Isle  of 


Sir  George  Compftf if— continued. 

Axholme  there  is  a  range  of  small  farms  from 
four  acres  up  to  20  acres  ;  and  then  if  fl»ey  get 
up  to  40  acres  or  from  that  to  50  I  shonla  call 
them  medium  fSurms,  so  far  as  our  district  is  con- 
cerned. 

8337.  Are  the  great  migority  of  tlie  farms  from 
two  to  20  acres  held  by  people  who  live  by  tire 
land,  or  people  who  have  other  occupations?— 
As  a  rule  they  have  other  employments  in  die 
smaller  holdings. 

3338.  Those  holding  from  10  to  20  acres  ht?c 
generally  no  other  occupation  ? — No ;  they  find 
sufficient  employment  on  their  own  land. 

3339.  What  proportion,  should  you  think,  of 
those  small  farms  are  cultivated  by  the  owners  \ 
let  us  take  first  those  specially  small  farm  boU- 
inffs  of  from  two  roods  to  two  acres  ? — I  should 
thmk  at  least  half  of  those  are  owners. 

3340  As  regards  those  other  farms  of  from  10 
to  50  acres,  by  whom  are  they  cultivated?— I 
should  say  the  bulk  of  them  are  tenants.  I  find 
that  when  a  man  gets  a  little  capital,  if  be  has 
only  a  few  acres,  and  is  able  to  extend  his  holding, 
he  would  rather  extend  his  holding  as  a  tenant 
than  expend  the  money  in  purchasing  thehmd  ts 
a  qile,  in  our  district 

3341.  Are  the  bulk  of  these  small  holders 
tenants  under  larce  landowners? — No ;  we  baw 
not  any  large  landowners  in  tbe  pariah. 

3342.  The  bulk  of  the  holdings  of  from  10  to 
50  acres  are  owned  by  small  owners,  are  theyT 
^  Of  those  holding  from  10  to  20  acres,  there  is 
a  fair  proportion  who  are  owners,  but  above  tbat 
the  bulk  of  them  are  tenants. 

3343.  But  I  mean,  apart  from  the  questien 
of  the  occupiers  being  tenants  or  owners,  are 
the  owners  generally  small  owners? — Yes,  is 
our  parish  we  have  not  what  you  would  tcr» 
a  large  landowner. 

3344.  How  large  are  they  ?— I  should  say  100 
acres,  or  150  at  the  most ;  a^  not  more  than  one 
or  two  of  them. 

3345.  I  understand  that  in  thia  part  of  Lb- 
colnshire  the  small  properties  have  come  down 
from  ancient  times  ? — Yes. 

3346.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  cultivation ;  is 
it  arable  rather  than  grass?— Yes;  and  one  of 
the  staple  products  of  our  district  is  potatoes. 

3347.  And  that  potato  cultivation  is  very  h- 
vourable  to  small  holdings,  is  it  not  ?— Ye8r 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  cultivation  of  celery 
has  been  very  much  extended,  at  a  very  great 
profit  and  increase  of  labour. 

3348.  Is  it  your  experience  that  m  the  course 
of  the  last  few  years,  that  the  small  holders  hare 
been  holding  their  own,  or  has  the  the  tendency 
been  for  the  land  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  ten- 
nants?— I  think  that  the  small  owners  have  not 
only  held  their  own  as  owners  as  a  rule,  but  I 
have  known  in  many  cases  where  they  have  sold 
their  small  ownerships  to  become  tenants  of  ^a 
larger  holding,  were  they  could  extend  then- 
holding  and  employ  their  families  to  a  greater 
advantage  than  they  could  on  the  small  portion 
of  land  they  were  owning,  and  employmg  the 
surplus  labour  for  other  people.  They  would 
rather  sell  out  their  freehold  and  rent  a  farm  of 
say  20  or  50  acres. 

3349.  In  the  case  of  these  sn^all  farms  of  from 
10  to  60  acres,  is  a  house  built  generally  upon  the 

land?— 
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land  ?— 'No ;  the  town  of  Gpworfii  itself  runs  £Mr 
two  miles  right  through  the  heart  of  the  parish, 
and  as  a  rule,  the  laad  that  is  farmed  lies  con- 
t^oos  to  these  houses,  and  apart,  and  can  be 
worked  from  the  village  itself;  and  the  farm- 
steads vary  in  size ;  but  when  you  get  a  mile 
4vt  two  out  then  the  holdings  become  larger. 

3350.  But  in  your  case  you  say  most  of  these 
iMnns  are  let,  and  not  cultivated  by  the  man  who 
owns  the  house  in  which  the  faimer  lives  P-^In 
ywj  many  ca6ea  not  the  same  party  owns  the 
land  that  is  fietrmiaff  it.  In  many  oases  the  house 
that  is  occupied  eitnar  belongs  to  the  roan  who 
ftrms  the  land  or  to  some  other  party,  apart  from 
the  man  or  woman  owning  the  land.  In  some 
eases  the  landlord  is  practically  the  same  both  as 
to  the  house  and  to  the  land,  but  in  many  cases  he 
is  not 

3361.  In  many  cases  a^man  takes  a  house 
in  the  village,  and  then  farms  the  land  from  that 
house ? — lee ;  that  is  so. 

3352.  Has  any  great  difficulty  arisen  with 
regard  to  this  question  of  buildings  on  small 
holdings  ? — No,  not  in  our  parish ;  oecause,  as 
I  have  shown,  Uie  street  of  uie  town  itself  runs 
for  two  miles,  and  there  are  the  best  facilities  for 
haying  or  renting  land  near  to  the  houses. 

3353.  You  can  get  houses  within  reach  gene- 
nOly?— Yes. 

3354.  As  regards  the  transfer  of  these  small 
holdings,  is  that  an  expensive  matter? — Yes,  it 
is  rather  expensive ;  but  in  my  own  case  I  in- 
variably arranged  with  the  solicitor  that  the  pur- 
chase-money should  include  the  cost  of  transfer. 
I  should  arrange  conditionally  for  the  price  of 
the  land,  and  then  I  will  take  it  under  the  con- 
ditions that  they  will  transfer  it  for  so  much  more. 
As  a  rule  that  is  the  system  that  is  carried  out 
in  bargaining  for  it.  Of  course,  if  it  is  put  up  to 
auction  you  have  to  submit  to  their  conditions; 
but  I  am  speaking  of  private  bargsuns. 

335^  You  say  that  in  this  parish  most  of  the 
fanners  from  10  to  50  acres  are  tenants  rather 
than  owners ;  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme  are  there 
not  a  very  large  ntunber  of  cultivating  farmers 
who  own  the  land  ? — There  are  not  a  very  great 
many  cultivating  farmers  of  above  10  acres  as 
owners.  When  they  get  in  a  position  to  farm  more 
than  10  acres  I  find,  as  a  rule,  they  would  sell  otit 
I  rather  than  burden  themselves  by  purchasing 
I  more,  and  take  a  larger  farm,  so  as  to  employ 
the  whole  of  the  family. 

3355*  Then  the  popular  belief  that  the  Isle 
•of  Axholme  is  a  paradise  for  smiJl  owners  is  not 
^ute  well  founded;  though  there  are  a  great 
immber  of  small  owners  on  it? — There  is  no 
^puetion  about  that.  I  do  not  wish  to  convey 
the  impression  that  small  owners  are  diminishing 
by  any  means ;  because  if  one  small  owner  sells 
oat  he  is  reproduced  by  another,  and  not  by  a 
large  owner;  it  is  anoiher  small  owner  who  buys 
him  out.     It  has  been  so  in  my  case  each  time. 

Mr.  Seak'Hayne. 

3356.  You  said  that  when  they  get  a  farm  of 
over  10  acres  they  generally  prefer  to  become 
tenants  under  a  lease ;  do  you  not  think  that  the 
fear  of  the  lawyer's  bill  has  something  to  do  with 
that? — Yes^  I  have  no  doubt  it  has;  but  there 


Mr.  Seale'Hayne — continued. 

is  another  thing  which  has  a  very  great  influence. 
If  they  hire  or  rent  land,  they  can  get  hold  of  a 
greater  bulk,  which  will  employ  the  growing-up 
sons  and  growing-up  family,  and  ^they  can  do  that - 
with  greater  advantage  than  having  them  con- 
fined on  a  small  lot  of  their  own,  or  taming  them 
adrift  into  the  world  where  they  do  not  know 
what  will  become  of  them. 

3357.  Do  they  take  a  lease,  or  is  their  tenattcy 
yearly?— On  small  farms  many  of  them  are 
yearly ;  but  still  there  is  a  security  of  this  kind ; 
in  our  particular  district  there  is  a  local  custom 
that  secures  them  thoroughly  for  all  improve- 
ments in  the  land  in  every  way. 

3358.  There  is  a  local  tenant-right,  in  fact  ? — 
Yes;  doubtless  honourable  Members  know  the 
system. 

3359.  Would  you  inform  the  Coramittoer  of 
the  nature  of  the  local  tenant-right  ? —I  will  so 
fiir  as  I  am  able.  I  will  take  a  field  of  potatoes, 
for  instance.  S^uppose  that  it  has  been  well 
ploughed  and  well  tilled,  and  thoroughly  cleaned 
from  all  twitch  (that  is  couch  grass  and  all  rubbish), 
and  it  has  been  well  manured  and  thoroughly 
well  done  on  each  acre  ;  if  that  had  to  be  given 
up  in  the  autumn,  after  the  potatoes  were  reaped 
from  that  land  the  tenant-right  would  range  from 
6/.  to  10/.  on  such  land.  And  another  year 
supposing  it  had  grown  wheat  or  barley  afbn 
these  potatoes,  it  would  be  considerably  reduoed 
perhaps  3  /.  or  4  /.  as  tenant-right. 

3360.  That  is  much  the  same  principle  as  that 
of  the  present  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes,  to  a  very  great  extent. 

3361.  In  regard  to  buildings,  is  there  any 
tenant-right ;  does  a  man  get  any  compensation 
ir  he  puts  up  a  building  ? — I  do  not  know  a  single 
instance  in  our  district  where  a  tenant  ha^  put 
up  a  building  upon  a  holding  that  was  not  his 
own  property.  It  has  been  done  by  the  owners 
of  property  wherever  I  have  known  it. 

3362.  Sopposinff  that  there  was  an  easy  and 
cheap  system  of  sale  and  transfer  of  land,  do  you 
not  think  that  the  larger  farmers  would  prefer 
adding  to  their  freeholds  instead  of  becoming 
tenants  ? — It  would  have  a  tendency  that  way, 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt.  If  a  man  could  buy 
a  hundred  pounds*  worth  of  land  at  as  little 
expense,  witn  only  a  penny  receipt  stamp  to  pay 
for,  as  he  could  in  Duying  a  horse,  it  would 

,  facilitate  the  transfer  of  land  no  doubt,     v 

3363.  In  this  district  of  small  holdings  is  there 
much  pauperism  ? — No,  there  is  not. 

3364.  Can  you  give  us  any  details  npon  that 
subject? — I  have  a  list  here  of  ten  labourers 
whom  I  went  amongst  the  other  night.  I  should 
say,  as  a  rule,  five  or  six  at  least  of  those  ten  in 
the  winter  would  formerly  have  l>een  a  burden 
upon  the  parish ;  and  since  they  got  the  allot- 
ments here,  where  they  can  grow  barley,  wheat, 
and  potatoes,  not  a  single  man  of  them  has  been 
on  the  parish  ;  and  I  am  in  a  position  to  know 
about  that,  for  I  am  the  collector  of  rates,  and  I 
have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  the  rates 
for  this  land  from  these  people. 

3365.  In  your  (opinion  a  system  of  small  hold- 
ings would  tend  to  decrease  the  poor  rates  ?— * 
Very  much  indeed ;  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
of  that. 

A    A  2 
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Mr.  Geobob  Wimpbnnt,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


ChoiTfnQii* 

3366.  Where  do  you  live? — At  Delamere, 
in  Cheshire. 

3367.  What  are  you  ?— ^A  farm  labourer. 

3368.  Have  you  a  small  holding  ? — Yes. 

3369.  Of. what  extent? — Seven  acres. 

3370.  Is  it  grass  land  ? — Yes. 

3371.  What  do  you  keep  upon  it? — Four 
cows. 

3372.  How  long  have  you  had  it?— Over  18 
years,  but  not  all  of  it  all  the  time  ;  I  commenced 
with  four  acres. 

3373.  What- stock  did  you  put  upon  it?— I 
had  only  one  cow  when  I  came,  but  I  soon  got 
three. 

3374.  How  did  you  get  the  three  ? — I  worked 
on  an  adjoining  farm,  and  my  wife  almost  got  a 
living  on  the  small  farm,  and  1  saved  money  and 
purchased  two  cows. 

3375.  So  that  you  got  it  all  out  of  your 
savings  ? — Yes. 

3376.  Now  you  have  seven  acres  and  four 
cows  ? — Yes. 

3377.  What  rent  do  you  pay  ? — I  have  paid 
32  /.,  but  I  do  not  pay  so  much  now. 

3378.  How  much  ao  you  pay  now  ? — It  would 
run  to  about  26  /. 

3379.  How  much  are  the  farmers  paying  in 
the  neighbourhood? — The  large  farmers  pay 
about  2  ^  an  acre. 

3380.  Is  your  land  any  better  than  theirs  ? — 
It  is  only  better  by  being  better  stocked  and  a 
little  richer.  Some  of  the  large  farms  are  as 
good  as  mine. 

3381.  Is  it  better  situated? — It  is  very  well 
situated. 

3382.  But  not  better  situated  than  the  large 
farms  ? — No. 

3383.  Have  you  done  well  with  this  holding  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  done  much  better  than  being  a 
farmer's  labourer. 

3384.  You  have  been  able  to  save  money  with 
it  ? — Yes,  I  have  saved  some ;  and  this  land 
which  I  have  added  to  it  is  in  my  own  name, 
though  I  have  not  paid  for  it  all  yet. 

33b5.  You  have  become  owner  of  part  of  it? 
— Yes,  one  field. 

3386.  What  did  you  pay  for  that  ? — It  is  a 
little  over  2}  acres,  and  1  paid  440/. 

3387.  Were  you  able  to  pay  that  without 
borrowiog  upon  it  ? — No. 

3388.  Are  vou  paying  off  the  loan  upon  the 
property?— Xes. 

3389.  You  hope  to  become  absolute  owner  ? 
— Yes.  Perhaps  I  may  exnlain  as  to  the  price 
I  paid ;  that  land  is  a  splendid  site  for  build- 
ing ;  and  a  builder,  a  neignbour  of  mine,  ran  me 
up  past  the  value  ;  that  raised  the  value. 

3390.  Did  you  buy  it  for  building  land  ? — No. 

3391.  You  have  not  built  upon  it? — No. 

3392.  Are  you  using  it  as  pasture  land? — 
Yes. 

3893.  In  your  neighbourhood  are  there  many 
of  these  small  holders  ?— Yes. 

3394.  Do  they  get  on  on  the  whole  ? — Yes,  as 
jBk  whole  they  do. 

3395.  The  majority  of  them  get  on? — Yes. 


Chairman — continued. 

3396.  There  are  plenty  of  applicants  for  land, 
I  suppose  ? — Too  many,  that  is  what  cripples  us. 

3397.  Competition  runs  up  the  price?— Yes. 

3398.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  hmd? 
— Yes. 

3399.  Do  the  large  owners  refuse  to  let  land 
or  sell  land  ? — I  have  never  heard  of  anybody 
trying  to  press  them  in  that  way.  They  are 
very  good  landlords  with  us  in  Cheshire,  and 
very  great  farmers;  and  they  seem  to  be  all 
satisfiM. 

3400.  You  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  par- 
ticular demand  for  these  small  holdings  in  your 
district  which  is  not  satisfied  ? — Yes,  there  is  a 
demand  for  them,  be(  ause  there  are  more  appli- 
cants ibr  a  little  fam\  than  there  are  Tor  a  big 
one. 

3401.  Do  you  consider  that  any  additional 
facilities  ought  to  be  given  to  get  small  holdings? 
— No,  I  cannot  see  my  way  to  having  them 
compulsorily.  I  do  not  believe  in  loans ;  and  I 
do  not  believe  in  introducing  the  local  authorities 
and  the  ratepayers. 

3402.  Just  tell  us  about  that ;  why  do  you  say 
not  believe  in  introducing  local  authorities  ?— 
Why  should  they  trust  the  money  to  a  poor  man 
who  cannot  take  care  of  his  own  ? 

3403.  You  think  it  would  not  be  a  safe  specn- 
lation  to  lend  money  to  men  who  had  not  been 
able  to  save  any  ? — Not  at  all. 

3404.  As  a  ratepayer  you  would  not  like  to 
invest  in  such  a  speculation  ? — No. 

3405.  You  think  the  people  to  be  helped  are 
the  people  who  help  themselves  ? — Yes. 

3406.  In  a  case  where  a  man  has  shown  him- 
self able  to  help  himself,  would  you  object  to  any 
facilities  being  ^vcn  ? — I  would  not  approve  of 
anything  forcible,  but  I  should  like  him  to  have 
the  cJiance  to  rise,  so  that  the  best  men  with 
good  character^  who  are  able  to  work  a  fimn, 
and  have  saved  a  little  money  might  take  a 
larger  farm;  but  they  must  have  bondsmen; 
1  would  not  run  a  risk  in  any  way. 

3407.  You  are  satisfied  to  leave  it  to  arrange- 
ments which  the  people  can  make  amongst  them- 
selves without  interfering  by  law  ? — Yes. 

3408.  Your  evidence  then  is  in  favour  of  small 
holdbgs  ? — Yes. 

3409.  But  you  do  not  think  that  legislation  is 
necessary  to  create  additional  ones  ? — I  cannot 
see  my  way  through  it.  We  can  give  you  our 
best  advice  as  to  how  we  can  get  on,  and  if  yoa 
could  help  us  in  any  way  voluntarily  so  much 
the  better ;  but  I  cannot  see  my  way  through 
anything  compulsory. 

Mr.  Chaplin. 

3410.  Just  tell  me  about  this  2}  acres;  I 
understand  you  gave  440  /.  for  it  ? — Yes. 

3411.  Yes;  and  it  was  a  splendid  building 
site,  and  that  that  was  what  gave  it  its  excep- 
tional value  ? — Yes. 

3412.  Have  you  built  upon  it?— No,  my 
house  was  close  to  it ;  it  adjoms  my  garden,  my 
other  land. 

3413.  But 
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Mr.  WiMFBNNT. 


\_C<mtinned. 


Mr.  CAop/tn— continued. 

S413.  But  it  will  be  probably  built  upon  in 
the  course  of  time^  I  suppose  ? — No,  not  so  long 
as  I  am  master  of  it. 

3414.  Can  you  make  it  pay  at  that  price  ?— 
No,  I  lost  by  It. 

3415.  But  still  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  the 
land  adjoining  your  other  land? — Yes;  I  had 
better  lose  100  /.  in  money  than  lose  the  field. 

3416.  At  the  same  time  it  will  also  possess  an 
exceptional  value  as  building  land  if  you  want 
to  part  with  it? — Yea  it  will. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

3417.  I  think  you  know  of  several  other  small 
holders  besides  yourself  in  that  district  ? — Yes, 
many. 

3418.  How  many  are  there  ?— To  speak  at  a 
guess,  I  should  say  there  are  40. 

3419.  TV  hat  is  the  size  of  their  holdings? — 
They  run  from  three  to  30  acres. 

3420.  Are  they  held  under  several  landlords, 
or  one  ? — Several  landlords. 

3421.  Who  are  the  chief  landlords  there? — 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  exceptional  one,  they 
are  cut  up  in  a  great  many. 

3422.  'ITiey  are  not  Crown  lands?— No. 

3423.  You  have  a  brother,  I  think,  who  has  a 
small  holding  ? — Yes. 

3424.  How  many  acres  has  he  got?  —  Six 
acres. 

3425.  What  does  he  pay  for  that  ?— £.  30  a 
year. 

3426.  Is  the  average  rent  for  a  small  holding 
about  6  /.  a  year  ? — Yes,  where  the  farm  is 
rich. 

3427.  And  would  the  rent  of  large  farms  be 
about  2  L  ? 

3428.  In  some  parts  is  the  rent  of  these  small 
holdings  as  much  as  7  /.  an  acre  ? — Yes. 

3429.  Can  they  make  a  living  out  of  it,  at 
that  rent,  or  is  it  too  high  ? — They  cannot  live 
upon  it. 

3430.  If  you  have  to  pay  5  /.  an  acre  for  this 
land  for  which  the  large  farmer  pays  about  2  /., 
how  do  you  make  a  profit  out  of  it  as  compared 

'  with  him  ? — I  cannot,  to  compare  with  the  farmer, 
butstill  I  can  do  better  than  being  a  farm  labourer ; 
I  keep  cows,  and  I  keep  them  well,  and  I  breed 
pigs  and  fat  pigs ;  and  make  more  than  I  could 
as  a  farm  labourer. 

3431.  Do  you  sell  your  milk  and  make  butter  ? 
—I  sell  butter. 

3432.  Where  do  you  sell  it  ? — At  Northwich  ; 
my  wife  takes  it  in. 

3433.  How  far  is  that  from  you?— Eight  to 
nine  miles. 

3434.  Do  you  put  more  labour  into  the  land 
than  the  farmer  does?— Not  much;  there  are 
some  splendid  farmers  round  us,  and  some  of 
them  get  as  large  crops  as  I  do  off  some  parts  of 
the  land,  but  they  cannot  keep  it  all  so  rich,  be- 
cause they  have  more  land,  and  perhaps  they  have 
not  so  much  capital  in  proportion  as  1  have. 

3435.  Do  you  work  harder  than  an  agricul- 
tural labourer  does?— No,  not  so  hard. 

3436.  And  do  you  not  have  so  long  hours  or 
such  hardships  to  go  through  as  the  agricultural 
labourers  ? — No. 

0.69. 


Sir  Walttr  Foster — continued. 

3437.  You  say  that  one  reason  for  the  increased 
rent  for  small  holdings  in  your  district,  as  oom- 
pared  with  large  holdings,  is  the  competition  for 
small  holdings ;  there  are  so  many  wanting  them  ? 
— Yes. 

3438.  There  are  people  wanting  them  who 
cannot  get  them  ? — "Yes. 

3439.  There  are  not  enough  small  farms  at 
present  to  satisfy  the  demand  ? — No. 

3440.  Do  you  not  think  something  might  be 
done  to  increase  the  number  of  small  farms  ? — I 
cannot  see  my  way  cbmpulsorily  ;  if  a  man  would 
do  it  voluntarily,  for  the  good  of  the  population, 
it  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

3441.  The  very  fact  that  you  have  to  pay 
more  than  double  the  rent  for  small  holdings 
that  is  paid  for  large  farms  shows  that  they  will 
not  do  it  voluntarily,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3442.  The  demand  now  exceeds  the  supply  a 
good  deal,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3443.  Supposing  you  had  the  local  authority 
or  your  county  council,  or  district  council 
buying  land,  if  the  landowners  would  be  willing 
to  sell  it  in  large  quantities  of  400  or  oOO  acres^ 
and  dividing  it  up  into  small  farms  of  10  to  30 
acres,  would  that  be  an  advantage? — Yes,  I 
believe  it  would  be  better  than  it  is  now ;  still  I 
cannot  see  my  way  very  clearly  without  getting 
into  a  difficulty. 

3444.  For  instance,  if  they  could  buy  the  500 
acres  farm  at  an  estunated  rental  of  2  /.  an  acre, 
and  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  small  holdings 
for  them  to  get  3  /.  an  acre,  it  would  not  be  a  bad 
business  bargain  for  the  local  authority,  would 
it? — No;  it  might  act;  I  cannot  see  my  way 
clear ;  I  do  not  say  against  it. 

3445.  Supposing  that  you  could  see  by  figures 
that  the  local  authority  was  held  safe  from  any 
loss,  so  that  the  ratepayers  would  not  have  to 
pay  for  it.    You  would  not  be  against  it  ?— No. 

3446.  Now  as  to  the  character  of  your  land ; 
what  kind  of  land  is  it? — Grazing  land,  pasture 
land. 

3447.  Is  there  any  fruit  growing? — Yes. 

3448.  Does  that  pay? — Yes,  some  of  it  Dam- 
son fruit  pays ;  but  apples  do  not  pay  so  much 
since  the  foreign  fruit  trade  came  in. 

3449.  In  addition  to  the  rent  you  have  the 
tithes  and  poor  rates,  1  presume  ? — The  tithes  are 
very  heavy ;  I  have  only  one  part  where  there 
are  tithes.  In  Delamere  now  we  are  free*  from 
tithes. 

3450.  In  the  other  part  the  tithes  are  beavy  ? — 
Yes. 

3451.  That  makes  it  more  difficult  for  you  to 
get  a  good  living  out  of  it?— Yes. 

3452.  What  do  the  tithes  come  to?— Half-a- 
crown  an  acre.  I  have  only  tithes  on  one  part  ^ 
most  of  the  neighbours  round  have  two  tithes. 

3453.  Are  there  many  paupers  in  your  dis- 
trict ? — No,  not  where  there  are  small  holdings. 

3454.  Do  you  agree  with  the  last  witness,  that 
small  holdings  would  do  away  to  a  large  extent 
with  pauperism  ? — Yes,  I  am  sure  of  it. 

3455.  And  you  would  have  a  much  larger 
number  of  people  living  upon  the  land,  with 
such  a  system,  than  with  a  system  of  large  farms? 
— Yes. 

A  A  3  3456.  Following 
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Mv.  HaUnf  Stnstmt. 

3456.  Following  up  the  qneation  that  was 
asked  you  just  now,  you  seem  afraid  of  the  rate- 
payers risking  their  money  in  letting  small  hold- 
mgs,  is  that  so? — I  would  not  go  to  any  risk  if 

1  saw  a  risk  in  it. 

3457.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  incur  a  little 
risk  in  letting  land  than  to  incur  the  actual  oost 
in  keeping  the  poor  in  the  workhouse ;  you  know 
of  course  that  the  poor  are  maintained  out  of  the 
rates  ? — Yes. 

3458.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  be* 
lieve  that  if  there  were  small  holdings  to  a  large 
extent  the  poor  would  not  go  to  the  workhouse 
to  the  same  extent  that  they  do  now  ? — Quite 
so. 

3459.  Would  not  it  be  better  that  the  rates 
should  be  used  to  set  men  on  to  land  where  they 
can  work  than  in  keeping  them  in  the  workhouse 
doing  nothing  ? — I  do  not  say  against  It ;  but  I 
cannot  see  my  way  clear  to  aoing  anything  com- 
pulsory, because  sometimes  it  leaves  us  enemies 
m  our  neighbourhood. 

34C0.  Supposing  it  could  be  done  without 
risk  to  the  rates  you  would  not  object  to  it  ? — 
No. 

3461.  The  farmers  pay  2  /.  an  acre,  you  say  ?  — 
On  the  large  fai'ms. 

3462.  At  28  years'  purchase  that  would  be  56  /. 
The  labourers  you  say  are  willing  to  p«y  5  /»  an 
acre  ? — Yes,  for  good  land,  with  good  buildings 
and  well  fenced. 

3463.  For  the  very  same  land  that  farmers  are 
paying  2  /•  for  the  men  are  willing  to  pay  5  L  ? — 
Yes,  but  there  would  be  more  buildings,  and 
more  fences,  and  more  roads  for  the  small  farms. 

3464.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  what  the  value 
of  the  buildings  upon  a  small  holding  of  10 
acres  would  be  ?—  A  oout  10  /.  a  year. 

3465.  That  is  1  /.an  acre  on  a  10-acre  plot? — 
Yes 

3466.  You  would  be  willintj  to  pay  5  /.  an  acre, 
or  4  /  an  acre  without  the  buildings  ? — Yes. 

3467.  Where  the  farmer  pays  2  /.  ?— Yes. 

3468.  So  that  there  will  be  a  clear  profit  of 

2  /.  an  acre  for  the  local  authority  ? — Where  there 
are  small  farms  there  will  always  be  extra  ex- 
penses.    £.  1  extra  would  cover  the  buildings; 

3469.  Would  that  include  the  fences?— No,  I 
do  not  know  what  the  fences  would  be. 

3470.  What  are  the  farm  wages  in  that  dis- 
trict ? — Two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  day. 

3471.  What  would  be  the  mcome  from  a  10- 
acre  holding  ? — More  than  a  hundred  a  year.. 

3472.  More  than  10/.  an  acre?— Yes. 

3473.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  cost  of  work- 
ing would  be  upon  10-acre  jilots  ? — Call  it  50  /. 

3474.  You  think  there  would  be  1  f.  a  week 
net  profit  ? — Yes. 

3475.  A  man  would  be  5  s.  a  week  better  off 
as  the  occupier  of  a  holding  of  IQ  acres  than  he 
would  be  as  an  agricultural  labourer,  where  he 
could  only  earn  15  s.  a  week  ? — Yes,  but  he  must 
have  his  capital  in  the  holding. 

Mr.  Compton  Lawrance. 

3476.  As  against  that  5  «.,  he  would  lose  the 
interest  upon  his  capital  ? — Yes,  I  have  100  /.  of 
capital  on  my  little  place. 

3477.  There  is  also  the  risk  of  loss  of  stock, 
and  so  forth  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Comptm  L<n0r#iice*-coiidnued. 

3478.  And  of  course  there  is  a  oertaiB  amount 
of  risk?  —  Yes;  but  to  oover«tbat  he  has  Ae 
chance  of  increasing,  which  he  would  net  have 
otherwise. 

3479.  When  you  speak  of  land  letting  at  4/. 
aa  acre,  you  mean  good  grass  land  of  course?— 
Yes. 

3480.  It  is  very  difficult  tp  get  a  brffe  farm 
worth  so  much  as  that  with  good  land  all  mroogh, 
I  presume.  I  do  not  know  how  the  furms  nm 
in  your  district ;  what  is  the  size  of  the  largest? 
— Six-hundred  acres ;  or  rather  there  is  one  on 
Crown  land  of  900  acres. 

3481.  It  is  very  diflicult,  is  it  not,  to  get  900 
acres  of  good  grass  land,  good  all  through  ?— It 
would  not  be  all  good  ;  but  there  is  some  very 
good. 

3482.  It  would  vary  I  suppose,  and  the  larger 
the  farms  the  more  it  woula  vary  ? — Yes. 

3483.  Have  you  got  some  good  buildings  upon 
your  property  ? — I  put  them  up  myself.  In  the 
case  of  the  first  building  I  put  up  the  property 
was  sold,  and  away  went  my  building. 

3484.  You  did  not  buy  that?— No  ;  but  my 
sister-in-law  bought  it,  and  I  stopped  at  the 
place. 

3485.  You  rented  in  that  case  ? — Yes. 

Sir  George  Campbell, 

3486.  I  understand  you  b^an  as  an  agri- 
cultural labourer,  is  that  so  ? — x  es. 

3487.  Under  the  voluntary  system  you  have 
raised  yourself  to  be  a  small  proprietor  ? — Yes. 
My  wife  lived  wht;re  I  now  live ;  and  she  had 
one  cow,  I  had  5 «.  of  my  own,  that  was  my 
start. 

3488.  You  have  made  all  the  money  your- 
self?— Except  the  one  cow. 

3489.  Do  vou  think  that  an  agricultural 
labourer  could  save  so  much  as  to  be  able  to  give 
440  Z.  for  land ;  are  you  not  rather  an  excep- 
tion  ? — I  may  be  rather  an  exception  ;  but  theic 
are  some  who  have  done  as  well  as  I  have. 

8490.  There  are  not  many,  are  there? — No; 
but  a  neighbour  of  mine  (Mr  Frith)  has  done 
better.  He  farms  600  acres  of  Crown  land,  and 
he  commenced  with  a  small  holding. 

3491.  Did  he  commence  as  an  agricultural 
labourer  ? — I  cannot  say. 

3492.  Did  he  marry  a  wife  with  land,  or 
have  any  money  left  him? — He  did  not  telliae 
anything  of  tl^at  kind  ;  he  «told  me  that  he 
fought  his  way  up  and  worked  hard,  as  I  did. 

Mr.  Jetse  Collingi. 

3493.  Did  you  say  that  you  had  saved  money 
as  an  agricultural  labourer  ? — Not  as  a  labourer, 
but  since  I  settled  on  a  small  holding. 

3494.  Had  you  any  money  given  you  when 
you  started  ? — No. 

3495.  You  have  got  on  by  yourself  ?— Yes. 

3496.  Are  there  many  labourers  who  could 
save  a  little,  so  as  to  get  on  in  the  same  maimer 
if  they  got  the  chance  ? — They  cannot  save  money 
as  farm  labourers  after  they  get  married  and  have 
a  family ;  but  a  good  steady  farm  servant  with 
20  /.  a  year  might  save  50  h  or  60  /.  in  a  few  years 
to  commence  with  and  take  a  small  farm,  might 
he  not. 

3497.  If  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  labourer 
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Mr.  Jesse  Collings — continued. 

being  able  to  get  on  if  he  could  save  from  20  L 
to  60  /.  or  70  ly  do  you  think  he  would  be  able 
to  do  it ;  if  facifities  were  given  <o  him  to  acquire 
land,  whed  he  could  save  the  money,  do  you 
think  that  he  would  set  to  work  and  try  to  save 
it? — Yes;  but  I  Ciinnot  see  my  way  clear  to 
trust  him  with  my  monev  before  he  saves  money. 
He'muBt  save  it  firsts  and  spend  his  money. 

3498.  Do  ^ou  think  that  these  men  would  be 
able  to  save  if  they  were  to  try? — No ;  the  only 
way  to  help  them  is  by  making  the  number  of 
labourers  thinner.  Making  more  farmers  of  those 
who  cannot  save  would  raise  their  wages.  That 
is  the  only  way  to  help  them. 

3499.  S^ome  of  them  can  save  money)  you  say  ? 
— Yes ;  a  general  steady  farm-servant  can  earn 
20  /.  a  year  and  all  bis  maintenance. 

3500.  A  young  man  in  service  in  the  country 
can  save  50  /.  or  60  /.  in  a  few  years,  you  think  ? 
— Yes. 

Mr.  Seale-Hayne, 

^  3501.  You  say  that  a  careful  mfui  will  save  a 
little  monev.  Supposing  he  would  like  them  to 
buy  a  small  holding,  do  not  you  think  it  would 
be  very  desirable  if  he  could  get  a  loan  fixNU  the 
nuiilic  authority  or  from  the  Government  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest  In  your  own  case,  I  under- 
stand you  purchased  your  2^  acres  of  land  and 
you  paid  440  /.  for  it,  and  yoA  borrowed  some 
money  to  do  it,  did  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  borrowed 
from  my  brother;  there  was  no  local  authority 
or  ratepayers  to  purchase  it 

3502.  I  will  not  ask  you  upon  what  terms  you  . 
were  able  to  borrow  the  money ;  but  supposing 
you  had  been  able  to  go  to  a  local  authority  or 
to  the  Government  who  would  lend  you  money 
at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest,  would  not  that 
have  been  a  great  advantage  to  you  ?— Yes  ;  but 
what  if  I  failed  and  could  not  make  progress  ? 

3603.  But  you  have  not  done  so  ? — No ;  but  I 
might  have  done. 

3504.  Whoever  lent  the  money  would  have 
good  securitv,  would  they  not ;  in  the  same  way 
as  your  brother  has  his  security  ? — Yes ;  if  they 
can  get  a  security  it  is  right ;  but  I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  make  it  right  when  a  man  has  not 
much  to  start  with* 

3505.  Supposing  that  a  man  was  going  to  give 
100  /.  for  a  field  and  had  25  /.  to  pay  down  there 
would  be  security  for  75  /.  in  the  land  ? — Yes. 

3506.  Supposing  that  he  could  borrow  the  75  L 
at  3  per  cent  that  would  be  an  advantage,  would 
it  not  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis, 

3507.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  too  many 
labourers  competing  in  your  district  for  any  in- 
dividual labourer  to  get  enough  wages  to  enable 
him  to  save  ? — There  are  too  many  competing 
fi>r  small  holdings. 

3508.  I  mean  competing  for  labourer's  wages? 
**-No ;  there  is  no  grumbling  as  regards  that; 
they  are  doing  very  well. 

3509.  What  is  the  average  wage  of  an  un- 
married labourer  living  on  flie  farm? — Twenty 
pounds  a  year,  and  all  nis  maintenance. 


Mr.  Thomcts  Ellis — continued. 

3510.  Do  any  unmarried  labourers  actually 
live  upon  the  farm,  and  sleep  on  the  homestead 
upon  the  farm  ? — Yes. 

3511.  Do  you  say  that  there  are  not  .enough 
small  holdings  in  your  opinion  (or  the  labourers 
^ho  are  able  to  save  money,  after  they  have 
worked  on  large  farms  for  some  years  i — There 
are  not  enoueh. 

3512.  Wiui  regard  to  those  two  large  farms 
you  spoke  of  which  belong  to  the  Crown,  one  of 
which  you  said  was  900,  and  one,  the  other,  600 
acres,  are  thope  on  the  Delamere  Forest? — Yes. 

3513.  When  were  lliey  made  into  farms? — 
One  has  been  a  farm,  perhaps,  for  hundreds  of 
years ;  it  never  had  trees  on  it  at  all,  and  the 
other  has  been  a  farm  only  about  18  or  20  years. 

3514.  Have  the  farmers  prospered  there? — 
Two  have  not,  but  one  has. 

35 1 5.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well,  if  possible, 
that  those  large  farms  belonging  to  the  Crown 
should  be  turned  into  small  farms ;  do  you  think 
it  would  be  an  advantage  both  to  the  land  and 
to  the  labourers  in  the  district? — It  would  be  aa 
advantage  if  you  could  make  them  up  in  holdings 
of  iO  to  100  acres  and  have  more  liamilies  kept 
on  them. 

3516.  As  it  is  now,  the  Crown  builds  a  number 
of  labourers'  cottages  close  together,  and  gives 
them  a  little  ground,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3517.  You  believe  on  the  forest  it  would  be 
much  better  that  there  should  be  some  facilities 
for  these  labourers  to  obtain  small  holdings  in 
that  district  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  much  better  for 
them. 

3518.  As  it  is  now,  there  is  no  chance  of  get- 
ting a  small  holding  ibr  a  labourer  who  is  in  the 
forest? — No. 

Mr.  Angus  Sutherland. 

3519.  Did  I  understand  you  to  express  some 
doubt  as  to  the  local  authority  being  able  to  test 
a  man's  character  as  well  as  a  private  individual  ? 
— I  expressed  a  doubt  as  regards  the  security  on 
the  man's  part  lest  he  should  fail  and  not  be  able 
to  come  up  to  his  appointments. 

3520.  Do  you  think  that  the  local  authority 
could  not  inquire  into  his  character  and  take 
security  from  him,  just  the  same  as  a  private 
landlord  could  ? — They  could  just  the  same. 

3521.  If  that  difficulty  was  overcome,  you 
would  not  have  the  same  objection,  would  you  ? 
— No,  it  is  (mly  the  difficulties  in  the  way. 

Mr.  H alley  Stewart 

3522.  Do  I  understand  that  you  built  a  house 
upon  land  that  was  not  your  own? — It  was  a 
kitchen  to  the  house. 

3523.  Was  it  taken  from  you  ?— Yes. 

3524.  How  much  money  did  you  spend  upon 
it  ?— £.  30. 

3525.  Do  you  think  tliat  was  right  ? — It 
was  right  as  regards  law.  I  knew  what  I  was 
doing ;  I  had  to  take  the  risk ;  I  put  it  up  ibr  my 
own  good. 

3526.  Do  you  think  the  law  might  be  im- 
proved, so  Uiat  you  would  eet  some  of  the  money 
back  ?— I  did  get  10  /.  back. 
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Chairman . 

3527.  Where  do  you  live? — At  Welling- 
borough. 

3528.  What  are  you  ?  —  A  machine  upper- 
closer  by  trade. 

3529.  You  are  connected  with  the  boot  and 
shoe  trade  ? — ^Yes. 

3530.  Have  you  a  holding  besides? — Yes,  I 
have  three  acres. 

3531.  On  an  allotinent  farm  ?— Yes. 

3532.  I  think  you  are  connected  with  the 
Permanent  Allotment  Association  of  Welling- 
borough f — I  am  secretary  of  the  association. 

3533.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with 
it  ? — Ever  since  its  commencement  I  have  been 
secretary. 

3534.  What  has  been  the  work  of  this  associa- 
tion ? — I  can  tell  you  how  it  originated  if  you 
would  like  to  hear. 

3535.  What  has  the  association  done  in  con- 
mection  with  allotments? — We  have  taken  a 
farm.  *  ' 

3536.  Did  you  buy  it  ? — No,  we  have  taken  it 
over  from  Mr.  Curry,  a  gentleman  of  London. 

3537.  You  leased  it  ?— Yes. 

3538.  What  is  the  extent  of  it?— One  hundred 
and  eighty-three  acres. 

3539.  VVhat  is  the  rent?  — The  rent  is 
320 «.  5  *.  a  year. 

3540.  When  you  got  it  what  did  you  do  with 
it  ? — We  let  it  out  in  different  portions. 

3541.  You  broke  it  up  into  small  allotments? 
—Yes. 

3542.  And  divided  it  among  your  members  ? 
— Yes ;  in  plots  from  as  low  as  10  poles  to  seven 
or  eight  acres ;  I  think  the  largest  holder  holds 
about  eight  acres. 

3543.  How  many  holders  are  there  all 
together? — There  are  261  members;  so  that 
there  will  be  as  nearly  as  I  can  give  you  an  esti- 
mate, about  200  holders. 

3544.  In  what  condition  was  the  land  when 
you  took  it? — Very  bad  indeed. 

3545.  How  has  it  been  cultivated  since ;  is  it 
in  good  condition  as  regards  cultivation? — We 
consider  tiiat  the  farm  is  worth  1,000  /.,  or  nearly 
so,  more  to-day  than  it  was  when  we  took  it. 

3546.  Is  the  i)roduction  of  the  farm  large  ? — 
Very  good  indeed.  Five  years  ago  we  acquired 
a  farm  of  183  acres  which  was  in  a  bad  condition. 
In  some  of  the  fields,  the  previous  tenant  c^uld 
only  raise  nine  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  as  the 
lan^  was  full  of  twitch  and  wild  oats.  Last 
year  the  same  Aeld  produced  5|  quarters,  and  in 
one  instance  six  quarters  to  the  acre ;  and  the 
other  fields  averaged  five  quarters. 

3547.  Has  the  association  applied  for  any  more 
land  besides  that? — Yes. 

3548.  Have  you  taken  any  further  land  ? — We 
have  not  taken  any,  but  we  have  been  the  cause 
of  somebody  else  taiing  it. 

3549.  For  the  purpose  of  small  holdings  ? — 
Yes ;  for  small  holdings  and  allotments. 

3550.  Are  there  a  great  number  of  these  small 
holdings  and  allotments  all  round  you  ? — There 
are  about  500  acres  round  Wellingborough,  and 
we  could  do  with  5,000  more. 


Chairman — continued. 

3551.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  effect  upon 
the  population? — Undoubtedly  it  is  a  great 
blessing. 

3552.  Do  the  majority  of  the  tenants  do  well? 
— Yes,  they  do  well. 

3553.  They  all  of  them  have  some  other  occu- 
pation, I  think  ? — With  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  they  have. 

3554.  Most  of  them  are  people  employed  in 
trades  in  Wellingborough,  I  presume,  who  use 
their  spare  time  upon  these  small  holdings? — 
Yes ;  we  have  all  sorts  of  trades  represented : 
artizans,  labourers,  carriers,  and  so  on. 

3555.  You  believe  that  it  would  be  a  ^eat 
advantage  to  extend  the  system  of  small  hold- 
ings ?— Undoubtedly  it  would. 

3556.  As  regards  the  extent  of  the  holdings, 
I  suppose  you  would  wish  them  to  be  of  different 
sizes  r — Yes,  I  should. 

3557.  How  high  would  you  go  ? — I  think  you 
lAigh^  go  ft'om  perhaps  10  or  15  to  40  acres. 

3558.  What  amount  of  land  do  vou  think  is 
necessary  in  order  to  provide  a  subsistence  for  a 
family  without  anything  else  to  depend  upon  ? — 
My  idea  is  that  if  a  man  had  20  acres  of  land  it 
would  produce  the  following  quantities:  he 
should  have  10  acres  of  wheat,  which  should 
produce  five  quarters  to  the  acre,  with  good 
cultivation  (we  have  done  that  easily^  ana  we 
do  it  now);  that  would  produce  16  tons  of 
straw. 

3559.  At  what  value  do  you  put  the  corn  ?  — 
The.  value  of  the  com  would  be  1/.  10*.  per 
quarter  ;  that  would  be  the  selling  price. 

3560.  What  is  the  total  amount  for  the  com, 
then  ?— £.  75. 

3561.  And  then  also,  16  tons  of  straw;  how 
much  do  you  put  that  at?— I  put  it  at  2  /.  10  *. 
a  ton  (that  is  under  the  mark,  out  I  would  sooner 
be  under  than  over).  That  would  be  40  /.  Then 
he  should  have  four  acres  of  roots  at  10/.  an 
acre.  I  am  taking  the  average  of  the  country, 
but  we  produce  considerably  more  than  that  on 
our  farm ;  you  might  make  another  3  /.  an  acre 
upon  that  ;  but  we  will  say  10  /.  an  acre.  That 
would  produce  another  40  /.  Then  if  the  holder 
has  six  acres  of  gi*a8s,  that  should  produce  nine 
tons  of  hay  at  4  /.  a  ton,  which  would  make  36  /. ; 
and  that  would  make  the  total  for  the  20  acres 
191/. 

3562.  You  reckon  191  /.  as  the  produce  of  the 
land  ? — ^Yes,  for  20  acres. 

3563.  What  would  be  the  out-goings  ;  what 
would  the  rent  be? — The  rent  for  the  house,  the 
building,  I  pat  at  40  L  a  year. 

3564.  What  else  would  there  be?— Then 
during  that  year  he  would  have  to  employ  hired 
labour  at  least  for  two  months  in  the  year  at 
different  seasons ;  that  would  cost  him  6  /.  for  two 
months  at  15  s,  a  week,  which  is  quite  low  enough 
for  anybody  to  work  for.  Then  his  manure 
I  put  down  at  20  /. ;  that  is  1 1.  an  acre.  That 
would  manure  the  farm  well.when  he^ets  it  into 
anything  like  order.  Then  his  seed  1  put  down 
at  9  /.  Then,  hire  of  horses  (he  would  have  to 
hire  at  different  times  if  he  has  not  got  horses  of 
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Chairman — continued. 

Ids  own)  and  wear  and  tear  of  iuipleroentSi  20  /., 
mafcin^;  the  total  95  /. ;  that  leaves  him  to  the 
good,  with  his  house-rent  free,  96  L  per  year. 

3565.  In  this  calculation  you  have  assumed 
that  all  the  straw  is  sold  ? — Yes,  all  of  it  is  sold. 

3566.  Do  you  think  if  you  sell  off  the  whole 
of  the  straw  you  could  do  witli  only  20  /.  worth  of 
manure?— Yes,  I  think  you  can;  but  it  would 
be  much  better  for  the  man  to  utilise  the  produce, 
y'be  could  ;  that  is,  if  he  could  get  the  stock  to 
do  it  With  the  addition  of  five  acres  more  grass, 
and  having  stock  to  utilise  his  produce,  I  believe 
he  would  very  nearly  double  his  total  receipts. 

3567.  Your  opinion  is  that  with  25  acres  of 
land  at  a  fair  rent,  a  man  can  make  a  fair  income? 
—A  very  good  income  indeed. 

3568.  You  would  desire  therefore  that  addi- 
tional facilities  should  be  eiven  for  the  creation 
of  these  small  holdings? — I  should. 

3569.  Do  you  think  that  the  facilities  should 
be  for  the  creation  of  freeholds  or  tenancies  ? — 
1  think  leaseholds  would  be  quite  as  well  as  free- 
holds. 

3570.  Do  you  think  that  people  do  not  care 
about  becoming  owners  ? — I  think  if  you  get  your 
fixity  of  tenure  all  right,  leaseholds  will  be 
almost  as  well  for  labourers  as  ownership. 

3571.  Why  do  they  not  prefer  ownership? — 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  prefer  it.  I 
am  giving  you  my  opinion. 

3572.  1  our  opinion  is  that  if  they  were  pro- 
vided with  leases  it  would  be  satisfactory  ? — Yes, 
with  fixity  of  tenure.  When  a  man  gets  his 
holding  into  good  order,  I  do  not  think  that  he 
should  be  disturbed  under  any  circumstances,  if 
it  is  possible  to  avoid  it. 

3573.  Then  you  would  make  him  a  tenant 
subject  to  a  quit  rent? — Yes. 

3574.  With  a  provision  that  so  long  as  he  paid 
hifl  quit  rent,  he  was  not  to  be  turned  out ;  is 
that  your  idea  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  idea. 

3575.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Ceilings'  Bill?— 
Yes,  I  have. 

3576.  That  would  be  very  much  the  system 
that  you  suggest,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3577.  That  Bill,  as  you  are  aware,  proposes  to 
leave  thiee-fourths  of  the  purchase-money  out- 
standing upon  which  a  perpetual  quit  rent  or 
perpetual  interest  is  to  be  paid  ;  would  that  meet 
your  view  of  what  is  desirable  ? — Yes,  it  would  in 
that  respect. 

35V8.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  necessary  that 
Buch  a  Bill  should  be  compulsory  in  its  operation? 
^Yea,  1  think  it  would  not  be  operative  with- 
out. 

3579.  Do  YOU  think  that  there  is  no  land  that 
could  be  voluntarily  purchased? — There  are  a 
deal  of  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  pur- 
chase of  land,  if  you  do  not  have  compulsory 
clauses. 

3580.  Supposing  the  local  authority  had  power 
to  purchase  land  and  would  pay  a  fair  price,  do 
YOU  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  getting 
land?— Yes;  there  would  be  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  local  authority,  because  there  are  a 
good  many  parties  adverse  to  allotments. 

3581.  We  are  speaking  of  small  holdings; 
would  you  apply  that  to  small  holdings  ? — Yes ; 
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there  are  a  great  many  who  are  adverse.     I  do 
not  know  why  they  are  adverse,  but  they  are. 

3582.  You  would  prefer  that  the  same  powers 
which  were  given  in  the  Allotments  Act  of  1887 
should  be  extended  to  any  Act  dealing  with 
small  holdings  ? — Yes ;  I  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  empowered  to  settle  tlie  matter. 

3583.  Do  you  l^ink  that  the  local  authorities 
would  deal  satisfactorily  with  a  business  of  that 
kind? — I  do  not  know ;  I  have  not  much  faith  in 
local  authorities. 

3584.  What  authority  would  you  like  to  deal 
with  it  ? — I  should  like  the  Government  to  do  it ' 
for  the  country. 

3585.  Have  you  faith  in  the  Government? — I 
have  this  faith  in  it,  that  I  think  they  are  sent 
there  for  the  purpose  of  doing  it ;  that  is  to  legis- 
late for  the  country. 

3586.  Legislation  is  one  thing ;  administration 
another.  The  question  is  who  is  to  manage  this; 
do  you  think  that  the  (jrovemment  have  so  little 
to  do  that  they  could  easily,  properly  and  wisely 
manage  small  holdings  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ? — They  could  pay  somebody  to  look 
after  it. 

3587.  They  would  have  to  pay  a  good  number 
of  people  to  look  after  it,  would  tiiey  not  ?— They 
have  to  pay  people  to  look  after  a  great  many 
other  things ;  they  have  to  pay  people  to  do  the 
collecting  of  taxes  and  so  on. 

3588.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  admi- 
nistration of  Crown  Und  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that 
I  do;  I  never  occupied  any  of  it. 

3589.  Or  the  administration  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests?  -No,  I  have  no  experience  of  that 

3590.  Your  faith  in  the  Government,  then,  is 
not  due  to  any  experience  of  the  way  in  which 
they  already  manage  those  matters  ? — Certainly 
not.  Of  course  I  know  that  they  have  not  passed 
any  Small  Holdings  Bill  as  yet  that  has  been  of 
any  benefit. 

3591.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  legislation  which 
might  be  passed  by  the  Government ;  but  when 
they  have  passed  a  law  offering  facilities  for 
small  holdings,  I  want  to  know  who  is  to  manage 
the  small  holdings.  Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings  in  ms 
Bill  proposes  that  facilities  should  be  given  to 
local  authorities  to  buy  land  in  each  district^ 
each  local  authority  manaf^ff  for  its  own  district; 
you  say  that  you  have  not  faith  in  local  authorities, 
but.  you  would  have  the  Gt)vemment  do  it?— I 
must  rather  recall  that  remark,  because  I  mis- 
understood you.  I  have  faith  enough  in  local 
authorities  to  carry  out  the  laws  as  made  in  tlie 
House  of  Commons. 

3592.  You  think  they  ought  not  to  make  the 
law  ;  you  are  not  in  favour  of  home  rule  to  that 
extent  ? — I  am  in  favour  of  home  rule. 

3593.  But  you  do  not  carry  it  out  so  far  as  to 
wish  that  the  local  authorities  should  have  these 
powers  ? — Not  to  make  the  law,  but  to  admi- 
nister it. 

3594.  You  would  not  object  to  local  authorities 
managing  the  land,  then  ? — No,  I  should  no  t  object 
their  administering  it,  if  the  House  of  Commons 
passes  a  Bill  of  the  description  of  Mr.  CoUings' 
Bill,  or  a  little  better  if  you  like  to  make  it  so. 
The  better  you  make  it  for  the  workman  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  whole  country. 
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3695.  Do  you  think  that  a  speculation  of  this 
kind  would  be  pafe  for  the  ratej^yers  ?— I  do  not 
me  why  it  should  not.  As  an  illustration,  I  may 
say  during  the  last  five  years  we  reekon  that 
our  farm  is  wortii  very  nearly  1,000/.  more  than 
when  we  took  it.  We  can  produce  from  fire  to 
six  quarters  of  com  to  the  acre ;  aaad  we  are  all 
▼ery  well  assured  that  if  the  land  of  England 
was  all  utifised  as  this  land  is  utilised,  and  its 
produce  was  the  same  as  this,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  to  go  to  foreign  countries  for  one  quarter 
the  com  we  do  now.  So  that  s«eh  a  scheme 
must  be  a  benefit  to  the  country  at  large. 

3596.  The  production  would  be  very  mudi 
larger,  and  you  consider  that  the  risk  would  not 
be  excessive? — Not  so  great  as  tiie  benefit 

Mr.  Chaplifu 

d&97.  Did  you  say  that  there  were  500  souill 
owners  im  the  neighbeurbood  ot  Yi  ellingboroi^h  ? 
— ^No ;  I  said  tbeve  is  about  500  a^ei  occupied 
by  small  owners  of  aUotments  and  snail  boldings 
in  the  newfabourbood  of  WcUingborouglu 

a5M.  Do  you  live  in  Weffingborough  ?— Yea. 

3599.  I  think  you  said  you  could  do  with 
S^OOO  acres  mere  ?*--Yes,  round  there. 

8600.  Who  would  it  be  ealtiveted  by?— The 
kihabitaats  of  Wellrngborougk  and  the  villages 
emrrottnding  r  i^^t  the  villages  very  far  off,  bsrt 
some  closely  connected  with  Welliagbovovgk; 
dbers  are  some  within  a  mile  and  three^uavters. 

360L  I  wttderatand  yon  eontemplate  that  these 
5,000  acres  should  be  eoeupied  by  people  who 
bate  alieady  get  dwelling-houses  ot  their  own  ? — 
No ;  if  the  smail  holdings  are  provided  I  shosM 
UkA  to  see  a  house  and  proper  outbvHdiags  at- 
taehed  to  then*  so  that  me  parties  may  be  close 
to  their  work. 

3M2*  You-  saidtba*  diehelding  shovld  be  freoi 
10  or  15  to  4t>  acres ;  what  would  it  cost  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  buildings  for  a  holding  of  10 
acres  ?^— My  calculation  is  lor  a  holdin$|of  20 
aeres ;  it  would  not  take  much  laofe  buildiBg  for 
that  tbaA  for  10  aeres.  I  should  say  it  weiM 
want  i^out  300  /.  for  the  house  and  ovtbuildiafrB. 
Mj  calculatiott  is  that  he  woald  pay  15/.  for  the 
buihHngp  and  25  $.  an  acta,  thai  would  be  25  /. 
a  year  for  the  land;  that  is  for  20  aeresw 

360S.  You  would  not  tahe  holdings  so  small  as 
»9  4r  15aepss? — It  might  de  to  vary  them;  I 
would  set  draw  a  Kene  to  say  that  it  should  be 
either  15  or  20  aoves.  You  mnght  go  from  10 
aeres  upwuMk* 

3M4.  You  have  not  made  a  calculation,  I  un- 
derstand, as  to  what  the  cost  of  buildings  for  10 
aeres  would  be  ?— *I  do  not  think  you  oould  do  it 
for  much  less  if  yon  bad  proper  buildings. 

3605.  Would  it  not  rawer  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  fair  profit  if  you  had  to  ^nd  300  k  to  begin 
with  on  10  aeree  of  hmd  for  buildii^s ;  it  would 
be  very  diiicuh  to  make  a  profit  afterwards, 
would  it  not  ? — I  have  put  it  down  at  15  L  in  my 
eatouktions;  that  is  giving  5  per  cent.- upon  the 
300  /»,  b«t  it  might  be  dooe  eanly,  I  thiidc^  for  a 
less  percentage  than  that. 

3^06..  Supposing  you  have  to  spend  300  /.  on  a 
10-acre  holding,  you  would  have  to  reekon  the 
interest  on  that  to  start  with  in  your  calculations? 
— By  my  statistios  the  man  would  realise  a  good 
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profit  even  if  he  pays  the  interest  on  the  300  2.  si 
5  per  cent.     I  reckon  the  interest  on  the  bniU- 
ing  15  /.  a  year  for  the  20  acres,  and  the  rent  ai 
25  s.  aa  acre. 

3607.  We  are  taking  a  holding  of  lOaercsBowf 
— Of  course  the  out-miildings  would  t^e  nearly 
as  much  for  10  aeres  as  they  would  for  a  40-aer» 
holding. 

3608.  I  understood  you  to  say  diat  300/.  ivouM 
be  necessary  for  the  buildings  fiMf  20  acres,  an J 
that  you  could  not  do  it  for  very  much  less  for 
10  aeres  ?— Not  lor  the  buiMinga 

3609.  The  interest  upon  ijie  expeuditurg  for 
buildings  would  be  U  /.  7— Yea>  takmgit  it5  per 


?- 


3610.  What  would  be  the  imsfr  of  10 
At  25  <.  an  ai:ie»  it  wouU  be  12 1  10  <. 

3611.  The  interest  and  the  vsHltQcedbsreesIl 
comie  to  about  27  /L  10s»  a  year  ?--^ Yes. 

3612.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  wooUka 
very  heavy  sent  for  a  10-acfe  heldiag?— b 
would. 

3613.  Would  it  be  possible  to  make  a  pnfil 
out  of  that? — ^It  would  be  a  heavy  rent.  But 
there  ia  one  thing  you  migkt  do^  you  might  get 
the  buildings  greeted  at  a  less  perentage. 

3614.  In  any  ease,  fcr  a  heldiai^  of  that  m^ 
atlowhig  Ibr  the  istsrest  on  the  buildii^,  as  well 
as  the  rent*  it  would  eome  te  a  very  heavy  rent 
altogether,  must  it  net? — It  weuld;  it  ipooH 
eeme  ta  very  little  heavier  reni  fur  29  acres  Aan 
it  would  lev  la  Your  buihliaga  and  outWai^ 
iBgs  see  eostii^  senethii^  oonsideEdbie  m  a 
lO-aere  holding. 

3615.  Asamatter  of  laeti>  I  suppeee  Ae  h^ 
ings  that  are  requisite  for  10  aeres  weuM  wy 
nearly  do  iov  a  holding  of  40  acres-? — ^No  dsebt 
they  would. 

3616.  You  only  eoutemplate  tluit  thi»  diosld 
be  done  where  the  land  is  good,  as  I  understand; 
you  would  not  propose  te  divide  up  bad  Isad  inti 
small  holdings  fmd  spend  this  large  smn  upon  it, 
would  you  ? — I  should  propose  to  get  the  oert  I 
poemUy  eouM. 

3617.  You  ^ave  us  a  balance-sheet  jcnt  dow^ 
I  understand,  m  yeur  calcnlatioBs^  all  the  pro- 
duce was  eonsuased  off  the  land ;  it  was  all  soU? 
— It  was  all  sold  <^  the  land ;  but  it  woold  ba 
a  mistake  to  do  that. 

3618.  Theu  whv  de  you  present  us  with  a 
balance-sheet  in  that  form? — I  will  sive  it  tt 
you  in  both  ways,  if  you  like.  I  wall  give  it  this 
way  :  it  weald  produce  the  amount  I  have  gim 
at  the  selling  priee ;  I  will  bow  qualify  that  bj 
saying  that,  if  you  can  utilise  the  whole  of  ^ 
preduee  by  stoek-keeping  you  verj  nearly  doable 
that. 

3619.  Then  en  these  500  aeres  that  yea  apedt 
of  is  steek  kept  ? — Yes. 

3620.  On  all  the  holdings?— Not  on  aH  dM 
heldinfl^  beeaose  there  is  not  the  flK»lity.  The 
fiarm  I  am  intimately  eonneeted  with  is  188 
acres. 

36^1.  Hut  is  a  krge  form  ?~Y6S,  that  iseet 
up  in  allotments  and  small  hotdin^  But,  fli 
regards  the  otjier  allotaaents  which  I  have  sbo 
mentioned,  which  make  it  up  to  500  acri^s,  you 
will  understand  it  is  all  round  the  town  io  ^ 
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ierent  paiifl.  Sone  of  it  is  occtofieA  hy  green- 
grocers and  different  people  of  that  sort.  On 
our  fiurob  we  have  g^  seTcnd  who  keep  cows, 
borseS)  and  pi^;  these  are  men  who  had  nothing 
of  the  kind  before  this  farm  came  into  our  po&- 
ieaslMi.  Some  of  tktm  have  started  as  green- 
grocers on  their  own  aooouiit. 

2622.  In  the  haianoe-sbeet  which  you  gave  us, 
iawlttcfa  yott  have  allowed  for  all  ^e  produoe 
hoBf  sold  off  the  fann^  surely  the  sum  ot  money 
you  nave  allowed  for  manure  to  be  brought  back 
OQ  to  it  is  "^eary  small,  is  it  sot  ? — Yes ;  bvt  it 
wMldoit 

362^  With  all  the  produce  sold  off  ?— Yes ; 
there  ave  scores  and  hundreds  of  o«r  farois  that 
de  not  i^et  1  i.  per  acre  laid  oqit  vpon  (hem  in 
manare.  Oae  paoad  per  acre  wcmld  namtre  the 
land  well.  It  would  put  four  loads  to  the  acre 
efgood  vottoii  dung;  and  four  loads  to  the  acre 
wiU  keep  y««r  acre  in  capital  good  order. 

^24.  Where  do  they  set  me  niamire  ;  have 
thev  facilities  for  buying  it  in  Weilinghoroughi' 
^  1  es.  In  selling  lus  straw,  a  man  OMght  make 
a  bai^in  with  the  party  to  sell  his  straw  and  get 
manuce  imck. 

3625.  Tkie  oase  is  raiher  esoeptional,  is  it  iMt, 
heeaBSB  you  have  facilities  in  the  town  fen*  gettif^ 
the  manure  close  by  ? — Yes ;  but  m  snail  holcU 

S^em  «ppQidd  be  better  faciUties  if  you  could 
e  your  #wm  aaavre. 

3fi26.  Yott  bave  sxpmsed  the  opinion  that 
tfatre  floast  be  powers  m  eompalsion  in  any  Bill 
iDnakeit  eieettve  £or  taking  the  kad? — Yes; 
I  think  it  would  be  a  great  deal  easier  if  it  was 
made  eampokory. 

%27.  Is  it  aot  Ike  fact  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  land  .HI  ,tbe  naarket  at  the  preseat  time  ? — 
Yes,  I  believe  there  is. 

3628.  Why  is  there  anj  difiealty  in  buying  it 
without  compulsion? — If  yoa  have  the  local 
antkerity  to  adminiater  this,  and  gfve  theoi  the 
privilege  lof  doiag  it,  or  aot  doing  it,  yoa  give 
them  a  chance  to  stand  on  one  side,  and  let  thuigs 
go  on  as  tkey  are  ;  but  if  yoa  pass  a  Bill,  saying 
they  shall  do  it,  tben  titie^  know  tkey  will  have 
to  do  it,  and  they  will  do  it. 

362d.  As  I  understand,  you  want  to  ^o  a  great 
deal  finrther  tkan  any  oompulsory  Bill  has  done; 
you  desire  to  make  it  compidsory  ap«ui  Ihe  local 
aothority  to  bny  land,  and  also  oetnpalsory  upon 
the  hmdowiMrs  to  sell  ? — I  want  the  local  authority 
to  thoroughly  understand  that  if  a  Bill  of  the 
deacriftion  of  Mr.  ^asse  OoUings's  is  passed  with 
oompulsory  clauses,  and  you  say  ia  the  Bill  that 
the  local  authority  shall  administer  it,  they  will 
have  to  do  so. 

3630.  I  want  to  .|^t  clearly  at  what  your  idea 
of  compalsioB  is ;  is  the  landovTaer  to  be  eoia- 
pelled  to  aeU  ti^  laad  whether  be  wishes  or  not? 
•—Yes,  he  should  be. 

3631.  Is  the  local  authority  to  be  oompelled  to 
bay  it?— Yes. 

3632.  You  wish  to  have  oampulsion  all  round  ? 
—I  niah  to  have  eompulaicm  all  round. 

3633.  So  as  to  iosnre  tbe  thing  beiiig  earned 
CfQt?^Yes.  When  yoa  pass  a  Bill  to  eaable  a 
railway  to  go  through  a  rich  naa^'s  estate  yoa 
bave  a  rnxmnkorj  Bill,  and  if  this  schenae  is 
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^oing  to  beadit  the  labourer  I  should  say  maka 
It  compaieory. 

.MS4.  I  want  to  take  you  a  step  further.  Whaa 
a  landowner  has  been'  eompelied  to  sell  tike  land, 
and  the  loeal  airthority  has  been  eompelied  to  buy 
it,  is  the  tenant  to  be  coaipelled  to  take  it  too  ?*^ 
The  tenant  shall  have  the  facility  to  take  it  if  be 
thinks  welL 

3635.  Supposuig  that  a  tenant  could  not  be 

rto  take  it,  what  is  the  loeal  aathority  to 
with  it? — The  local  authority  will  asoertaia 
iweviotts  to  purchasing  the  land  wihather  they 
have  got  teaaats  for  it  or  not. 

3636.  They  are  not  to  be  compelled  to  buy  till 
Ikay  first  ascertain  whether  they  have  got  a 
aaanLet  ? — They  are  not  to  be  comp^ed  to  bay 
1,^00  acres  if  tbey  only  wsat  500,  oertaixdy. 

3637.  You  said  that  anoliier  reaacm  why  toof 
pulsion  was  necessary  was  that  so  many  people 
were  averse  to  small  holdings;  among  what  class 
do  you  find  that  feeling  ? — Not  amoog  the  poorer 
elass,  but  among  the  landlord  class ;  the  fiirming 
class. 

S638.  Do  yoa  tinnk  in  tiiese  days  tiiete  is 
any  uBwillingaess  on  tfae  part  of  iandlords  class^ 
as  a  rule,  to  encourage  small  holdings,  as  I  adaut 
was  probably  ikte  oase  formerly  ? — If  it  is  not  the 
rule  there  are  exeeptioiis. 

8689.  Do  you  not  think,  on  the  coatrary,  that 
aaost  landowners  are  anxioas  to  iaorease  the 
number  of  small  holdings  ? — If  they  ape  anzioaa 
for  their  own  wehSare  they  ain. 

8640.  Is  it  not  for  ^eir  own  welfare? — It  as,, 
if  they  can  bat  see  it. 

8641 .  It  is  very  much  easier  ia  these  days  to- 
let  a  small  farm  than  a  laige  aae,  is  it  not  ?<** 
Yes. 

3642.  Therefore  probably  the  avfT»on  whidt 
you  think  exists  among  laadiords  will  become 
less  ? — It  would  disappear,  I  think. 

3643.  You  say  4here  is  also  an  aversion  among 
the  farming  class  ? — Yes. 

8644.  What  does  that  arise  from  ? — I  do  not 
know ;  perhaps  it  is  that  tbey  are  jealous  amd 
think  the  labourers  will  supersede  them  in  the 
•culture  of  land.     I  think  it  must  be  that. 

8645.  You  think  that  they  are  afraid  if  Ae 
labourers  had  great  facilities  for  getting  small 
holdings  that  it  might  interfere  with  their 
getting  the  use  of  their  labour  ? — I  hardly  know 
wheUier  that  grasps  the  matter.  I  think  4^y 
are  jealous  g€  Uie  4abourer  rising,  and  that  makes 
them  averse  ? — Our  farming  elass  are  mot  a  very 
intelleotual  elass  as  a  rule. 

8646.  Not  so  ifrteUectual  as  the  labouring 
okss,  do  you  think  ? — Well,  both  of  them  might 
be  better. 

8647.  YoH  expressed  the  opinion  onoe  or  twice 
that  you  had  no  great  faith  in  the  local  authority; 
have  you  ever  beard  of  Lord  Ashboarue's  Act 
in  Ireland? — Yes;  I  have 'read  a  great 'deal 
dbout  Ireland  lately. 

3648.  That  is  an  Act  by  which  the  Gx>vem- 
ment  are  empofaered  to  give  fiaealities  to  tenants 
of  farms  in  Ireland  to  purchase  tbe  laad  for 
themaeh»ea,  and  the  araai^emeutB  are  tranaaoted 
directly  by  the  Government.  In  carrying  out 
any  aystem  for  extMidiag  sainll  boldiaigs  in  this 
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Mr.  Chaplin — continued, 
country,  would  you  prefer  to  see  the  whole 
thio^  carried  out  by  the  central  Government,  or 
would  you  prefer  that  the  local  authority  should 
have  some  share  in  it  ? — With  regard  to  Lord 
Adiboume's  Act,  I  suppose  it  acts  very  well  in 
Ireland?— I  think  what  is  good  lor  Ireland, 
perhaps,  might  be  good  for  England,  and  what  is 
good  tor  England  might  be  good  for  Ireland. 

•  3649.  On  the  whole,  if  you  saw  your  way  to 
it,  you  would  prefer  that  the  Act^  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  central  authority  ?-- 1  should 
have  no  objection,  bnt  after  the  explanation  that 
the  Chairman  gave  just  now,  I  can  hardly  see 
how  the  Government  could  do  it. 

3650.  If  it  could  be  shown  to  you  that  it  could 
be  carried  out  satisfactorily  by  the  central 
authority,  you  would  have  no  objection? — I 
would  have  no  objection  at  all. 

Sir  Waller  Foster. 

3651.  How  did  you  raise  your  money  to  get 
this  farm? — We  were  m  a  bit  of  a  difficulty  in 
regard  to  taking  this  farm  in  this  way  :  we  had 
no  money,  and  people  are  often  in  difficulties 
when  they  have  not  money,  and  we  were  in 
difficulties,  and  we  tried  to  see  if  we  could  find 
a  friend  or  two  to  stand  bondsmen  for  our  half 
year's  rent.  We  were  not  registered,  but  we 
were  an  association,  in  the  sense  that  we  had  a 
good  many  members,  60  or  70.  We  tried  all 
we  could  do  under  the  Allotments  Acts  of  1882 
to  make  the  Charity.  Commissioners  give  us  scnne 
land.  We  had  got  some  land  in  Wellingborough 
which  we  thought  was  eligible  under  that  Act, 
and  no  doubt  we  have  a  right  to  it  at  the  present 
time,  but  we  cannot  make  the  Charity  Cpnunis- 
sioners  think  so;  so  we  could  not  get  any  charity 
land.  This  farm  happened  to  fall  out  of  occupa- 
tion, and  we  decided,  if  possible,  that  we  would 
take  this  farm,  although  it  was  a  big  venture,  as 
we  could  not  get  any  other  land.  We  got  into 
a  correspondence  with  the  landlord  through  a 
very  kind  solicitor  in  Wellingborough,  who 
sympathises  with  us  in  this  iiiOvement,  and  we 
got  so  far  as  this:  That  if  we  could  get  two 
bondsmen  of  tiie  town  to  take  this  land  we  should 
have  it,  and  the  landlord  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  let  it.  We  tried  to  get  bondsmen,  and 
we  had  promises  from  one  or  two,  who  said  they 
thought  they  could  help  us,  but  they  made  one 
excuse  or  another,  and  at  last  we  were  left  to 
our  own  resources.  We  said  then  we  would 
offer  the  landlord  that,  instead  of  two  bondsmen, 
12  of  us  would  be  guarantors  for  the  rent,  and 
we  would  also  pay  a  nalf-a-year's  rent  in  advance. 
We  did  do  that,  and  that  is  how  we  got  the 
land. 

3652.  Then  you  divided  that  land  among  your 
members  ?— Yes,  in  different  plots. 

3653.  According  to  their  wishes  ? — Yes. 

3654.  Do  you  find  that  the  result  of  this 
division  of  land  among  your  members  beneficial 
to  them  individually  ? — Very  beneficial. 

3655.  Are  there  very  lew  failures  ?— There 
are  no  failures  at  all. 

3656.  And  they  are  generally  better  off?— 
Yes. 

3657.  Is  there  less  pauperism  in  the  district  ? 


Sir  Walter  Fot/^r^— continued. 

— Yes,  I  believe  there  is,  because  thare  is  more 
labour. 

36  58.  And  there  is  more  food  ? — Yes,  there  is 
no  dearth  of  vegetables  in  Wellingborough,  I 
assure  you. 

3659.  You  send  your  produce  there,  do  you 
not? — Yes,  a  good  deal  of  it. 

3660.  You  said  yoo  thought  that  permanent 
leasehold  was  as  good  for  people  as  a  freehold 
with  a  quit  rent? — I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not 
be. 

3661.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  very  idea  of 
ownership  would  be  an  advantage  ? — It  might; 
it  is  a  pomt  I  have  not  considered  very  greatlj. 

3662.  You  said  that  there  would  be  difficulties 
with  regard  to  compulsion ;  yoo  want  compulsion 
to  be  worough  in  order  to  make  the  Act  work? 
—Yes. 

3663.  Thai  it  to  say,  that  the  compubion 
should  give  the  local  authority  power  to  buy 
land  when  granted,  but  you  would  have 
the  local  authority  only  act  on  the  initia- 
tive of  the  ratepayers  of  the  district,  that  if, 
that  the  ratepayers  of  the  district  would  have  to 
move  the  local  authority  in  the  first  instance  to 
take  the  step  ?— I  think  the  Government  would 
move  the  local  authority  ;  the  Government  would 
make  the  law. 

3664.  You  would  not  compel  the  local  autho- 
rity in  all  cases  to  buv  land,  but  only  when  it 
was  needed  ? — Yes ;  when  application  was  made. 

3665.  When  the  people  in  the  district  de- 
manded it,  and  there  was  a  sufficient  demand  to 
justify  them  in  so  doin^  ? — Yes. 

3666.  You  say  that  if  there  were  not  compul- 
sion to  fall  back  upon  the  purchase  of  such  land 
would  be  met  with  difficulties? — Yes. 

3667.  Those  difficulties  are  of  two  cksaes; 
first,  that  the  landlords  are  not  willing  to  sell  for 
the  purpose  ? — Yes. 

3668.  And  secondly,  that  the  farmers  would 
be  averse  to  the  labourers  getting  this  land  for 
themselves  ? — Yes. 

3669.  Whj  would  they  be  averse?— I  can 
hardly  explam  why  they  should  be,  but  we  find 
it  so. 

3670.  The  labourers,  in  fact,  would  be  in  a 
more  independent  position,  I  suppose?— Tbej 
would  if  the  Bill  provided  those  powers. 

3671.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  tend  to  raise 
the  rate  of  wages  among  the  labourers  ? — I  wish 
it  would. 

3672.  Might  that  be  a  source  of  objection  ?— It 
might  be  so  with  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 

3673.  I  wish  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions 
with  regard  to  the  10-acre  and  20-acre  holding 
about  which  Mr.  Chaplin  put  a  question  to  jou. 
He  asked  whether  a  10-acre  plot  would  need 
buildings  of  about  the  same  value  as  a  20acre 
plot,  aud  you  said  you  thought  it  would  in  the 
main  ? — I  think  it  would. 

3674.  Have  you  worked  it  out?  For  a  20-acre 

Elot  of  land  wiw  a  300  /.  of  building,  what  would 
e  the  rent? — I  reckon  15  /.  for  the  building  and 
25  /.  rent,  that  would  be  40  /. 

3675.  That  would  be  2  /.  an  acre?— Yes. 

3676.  If 
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Mr,  HalUy  iStetour/— HX)ntinued« 

3676.  If  the  buildings  were  put  tipon  a  10-acre 
plot  have  you  computed  what  it  would  be? — 

3677.  It  would  come  to  2  2.  15 1.^  would  It  not? 
—Yes. 

3678.  That  is  15 1.  an  acre  more  ? — Yes. 

3679.  Do  you  think  that  15 «.  an  acre  more 
would  be  a  ruinous  rental  for  a  man  to  have  to 
pay  ? — I  think  it  would  be  too  much. 

3680.  But  would  it  be  ruinous ;  would  it  pre- 
vent a  man  taking  it'' — It  would  not  be  ruinous, 
but  still  it  would  prevent  him  making  so  good  a 
return. 

368L  If  I  followed  your  balance  sheet  it 
^ves  the  rent  at  40  i,  that  is  15  /.  for  the  build- 
ings and  25  /.  for  the  land ;  is  there  anything 
alfowed  f(Hr  tithes,  rates,  and  taxes? — No;  these 
would  have  to  be  that  considered. 

3682.  You  have  not  included  these?— No. 

3683.  Then  your  balance-sheet  is  not  an  actual 
balance-sheet? — No;  it  is  just  what  can  be  pro- 
duced from  20  acres.  There  would  be  that  to  be 
added. 

3684.  It  gives  the  net  profit  at  96  /.  for  the  20 
acres,  thatis  4  /.  16  $.  an  acre  profit  ? — Yes. 

3685.  If  the  straw  were  consumed  on  the  farm, 
which  you  estimate  to  be  worth  40/.,  do  you 
believe  that  it  would  bring  in  a  larger  net  profit 
to  tiie  occupier? — Yes;  and  the  corn  as  well. 
If  the  com  were  consumed  as  well  by  the  cattle, 
and  the  roots  were  consumed  to  a  great  extent, 
you  would  nearly  double  your  amount  of  account. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collingt. 

3686.  Can  you  see  any  diflTerence  between  a 
perpetual  lease,  a  perpetual  tenure  where  a  man 
cannot  be  turned  out,  and  ownership  ?— No ;  very 
little. 

3687.  Would  it,  or  would  it  not,  be  better  if  a 
man  instead  of  paying  down  a  lump  sum,  or  pay- 
ing money  towards  ownership,  to  keep  that  money 

.  for  the  cultivation  of  his  farm,  manuring  and 
fltock  ?—  It  would  be  a  good  deal  better  for  him 
to  keep  it. 

3688.  Always  supposing  that  he  has  this  per- 
petual tenure  r — Yes,  that  is  it. 

3689.  Let  me  put  this  case  to  you  ;  supposing 
a  man  bought  of  a  local  authority  400  /.  worth  of 
land,  and  he  paid  down  a  fourth  (that  is  100  /.),  do 
you  think,  to  begin  with,  that  100  /.  paid  down 
would  be  suflBcient  security  for  the  local  autho- 
rity ?— It  would,  no  doubt;  but  if  he  could  keep 
it  to  work  his  land  with  it  would  be  much  better 
for  him. 

3690.  With  regard  to  the  remaining  300  Z.,  he 
would  never  be  required  to  pay  it,  but  he  would 

-  have  to  pay  a  quit-rent,  say  of  4  per  cent,  upon 
it?— Yes. 

3691.  That  would  be  12  /.  a  year  for  the  time 
he  was  there,  whatever  that  might  be  ;  and  he 
would  be  able  to  sell  it  or  leave  it  to  his  children, 
always  subject  to  the  payment  of  12  /.  ? — Yes,  I 
follow  you. 

3692.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a 
favourable  method  for  him  ? — I  think  if  you  have 
&tity  of  tenure  that  would  be  quite  as  good  as 
having  ownership. 

3693.  According  to  this  proposal  he  pays  down 
100  L,  and  he  becomes  owner  subject  to  the  pay* 
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ment  of  12  /.  in  the  shape  of  interest  for  the  re- 
maining period? — Yes;  but  a  perpetual  lease 
would  be  just  as  well. 

3694.  Are  you  supposing  that  with  a  perpetual 
lease  a  man  would  be  able  to  sell  his  holding  ? — 
No,  not  to  sell  the  holding ;  he  would  be  a  tenant 
of  his  holding. 

3695.  But  supposing  with  a  perpetal  lease  he 
was  unsuccessful,  or  met  with  a  misfortune,  and 
wanted  to  give  it  up,  what  then  ? — A  difficulty 
would  arise  there. 

3696.  Would  not  the  other  plan  have  all  the 
advantages  of  a  perpetual  lease,  and  of  owner- 
ship, by,  at  the  same  time,  enabling  him  to  sell 
at  any  time  for  the  best  price  he  could  get  in  the 
market  ? — Thef  e  is  one  aifficulty  in  that,  namely, 
that  it  is  very  likely  that  you  would  keep  out 
some  of  the  most  industrious  and  intelligent  men 
if  you  say  a  man  shall  pay  down  so  much  money. 
Those  are  the  men  that  1  do  not  want  to  see  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefits  of  any  Act.  I  should 
like  to  see  included  in  its  benefits  all  careful  and 
industrious  men,  who  through  misfortune,  or 
their  large  families,  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
might  not  be  able  to  pay  down  any  money  at  all. 
I  say  that  that  man  should  not  be  excluded  from 
the  benefit  of  the  Act,  as  he  would  be  under 
those  circumstances. 

3697.  Admitting  that  the  Act  does  not  affect 
that  man,  do  you  not  think  an  Act  that  offers 
these  facilities  would  be  an  inducement  to  a  large 
number  of  people  to  try  and  save  a  little  money 
or  to  borrow  a  little  money? — It  might  be  so; 
but  you  would  exclude  some  of  the  best  and  most 
intelligent  agricultural  labourers  if  you  were  to 
compel  them  to  pay  down  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  because  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  pay 
down  money  if  he  has  not  got  it. 

3698.  How  would  you  propose  that  the  local 
authority  should  meet  that  difficulty? — I  can 
hardly  see ;  perhaps  the  difficulty  would  be  met 
in  this  way  :  If  the  local  authority  purchase  land 
for  their  applicants,  this  man  without  capital  to 
lay  down  lor  the  25  i,  would  have  a  chance  of 
taking  some  of  this  land ;  he  may,  perhaps,  in 
that  way,  take  a  small  piece,  thougl^  at  the  same 
time,  1  quite  admit  he  cannot  cultivate  land  with- 
out money. 

3699.  In  addition  to  allowing  the  man  to  ac- 
quire land  under  this  plan,  if  he  could,  you  would 
by  some  means  enable  him  to  hire  or  rent  some 
land  ? — Yes,  and  also  borrow  money  to  work  it ; 
I  think  there  should  be  some  facilities  given  for 
borrowing. 

3700.  Have  you  any  hope  that  the  local  au- 
thorities, who  are  the  ratepayers,  would  consent 
to  lend  money  to  individual  owners  to  work  their 
land  ? — Mr.  Chaplin  referred  to  what  was  now 
done  in  Ireland  under  Lord  Ashbourne's  Act.  I 
believe  5,000,000  /.  were  granted  for  Ireland  last 
Session,  and,  if  so,  why  should  not  the  same  thing 
be  done  in  England  ? 

3701.  That  was  not  for  working  the  farms ; 
that  was  for  buying.  Without  saying  whether 
this  proposal  is  a  gc^  thing  or  a  bad  thing,  you 
will  probably  agree  that  it  is  of  no  use  Parlia- 
ment making  a  law  that  no  body  of  ratepayers, 
called  the  local  authority,  will  ever  put  in  force  ? 
— It  is  not. 

bb3  3702.  It 
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S702.  It  is  of  no  use  to  tantaliae  labouren  wkh 
promises  whicli  we  nH  know  can  sever  be  folfiJled  ? 
—No. 

3703.  As  jovL  are  awase^  the  proposal  in  the 
Bill  18  that  the  laan  shall  £nd  m  proportion  of  the 
purchase  monej  (we  will  not  say  16  per  cent.),  in 
order  to  secure  tne  local  authority  £rom  loss ;  do 
you  think  that  any  local  authority  can  be  found 
who  would  not  only  sapj^T  a  man  with  kuMl  up  to 
the  full  amount,  but  also  fumidi  him  with  mcwey 
to  stock  it ;  that  is  to  supply  him  wiUi  capital  as 
well?— I  do  not  think  they  would. 

3704.  That  beiiy  so,  do  you  think,as  a  practical 
nsan,  thai  it  is  wise  to  adyooate  any  scheme  that 
we  are  quite  ocrtcir  fbe  ratepayers  will  neyer  put 
in  force  ? — I  do  not  l^ink  that  the  local  authority 
would  find  the  money ;  Acre  most  be  some  other 
plan  provided  for  finding  the  money. 

3705.  You  admit  that  to  offer  «  man  facilities 
for  acquiring  land  as  soon  as  he  can  saye  or  borrcyw 
a  small  proportion  of  the  psrohase  money  is  ^^od, 
as  far  as  it  goes  ? — Yes^  it  b  good ;  it  is  giving 
«ome  a  chance  which  they  have  not  got  at  die 
present  time ;  but  it  will  have  the  effect  of  ex- 
cluding seme.  If,  however,  you  can  provide  only 
for  a  portion  it  wiU  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
to  that  extent. 

3706.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  iadnceaiait 
to  save  to  labourers  and  workmen,  and  others, 
starting  in  Hfe  to  have  this  prospect  before  them  ? 
-^I  believe  as  would  have  that  beneficial  effect. 

3707.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  questi<m  or  two  upon 
tius  subject  of  eompuiflion  ;  ^lo  you  think  that  the 
land  bought  in  the  omo  market  under  the  volun- 
tary system  (that  is  between  buyer  and  seller)  is 
houf^t  cheaper  than  when  bought  under  oom^H- 
aion  ? — I  do  net  know  ;  I  do  not  think  it  would 
make  much  difference. 

3708.  You  are  aware,  are  you  net,  that  under 
the  compulsory  powers,  when  land  is  bought  by 
railway  companies  for  instance,  the  land  is  very 
much  higher  in  price  ? — Yes,  they  put  a  big  prioe 
upon  it  because  it  is  going  to  bring  a  big  return. 

3709.  That  would  be  unfAvonrable  to  the  mrr- 
chaser  afterwards.  If  it  could  be  bought  volon- 
tarily,  the  transaction  would  be  cheaper,  and 
^easier,  and  quicker,  would  it  not? — It  might 
be  so. 

3710.  Therefore,  admitting  that  compulsory 
powers  are  good,  would  yon,  or  would  you  not, 
have  a  Bill  that  offered  eveiy  &cility  to  the 
labourers  and  to  purchasers,  by  means  of  land 
hired  by  die  local  authority  under  peimissiye 
clauses,  and  not  compulsory  clauses,  so  far  as  it 
would  operate?— We  do  not  know  how  far  it 
would  operate. 

3711.  The  question  I  ask  is  diis:  should  you 
not  oonsider  a  Bill  passed  by  Parliament  giving 
Ihose  facilities  as  of  gveat  importance  and  ereat 
yalue  ? — I  would  not  exclude  the  whole  of  tJbe 
population,  because  I  could  not  include  the  wh<^ 
of  them. 

3712.  If,  after  trying  this  Bill,  it  was  finnd 
that  the  local  aothorities  oeuU  not  b«y  kad, 
although  they  wanted  to  do  ee^  do  you  not  think 
it  would  be  much  easier  to  get  compulsonr  powers 
when  that  was  shown,  than  before  ?-— No  doubt 
ofit^ 


Mr.  Jeme  C^Um^i     fwuithiueC 

3713.  Then,  on  die  whole,  fiuling  your  getting 
these  eompulsonr'pewers  of  porchaae,  you  ?PMid 
value  a  Bill  with  all  the  other  clauses  and  faoS- 
ties,  bat  which  had  not  oonorpulacMy  powers?— I 
would  value  the  Bill  as  being  a  step  in  the  dght 
direction. 

3714.  You  understand,  I  think,  what  we  «esn 
by  oompulsion ;  there  never  was  any  oompukory 
power  in  any  Bill  to  compel  the  local  authorilies 
to  put  the  Bill  in  force,  was  there  ?— In  the  Bill 
of  1882  I  believe  there  was  a  eompdUory  daase 
for  charilylaiid. 

3715.  That  was  to  compel  the  trustees  to  sett? 
—Yes;    aad»  if  they  faal,  then   the  Cenmis- 


3716.  Where  we  sneak  of  oompulsDry  elaaass, 
we  mean  to  give  the  local  autbomieB  con^iulscav 
powers  to  purchase  land,  whei;her  the  owneris 
willii^  to  sell  or  net?— Yes;  yom  must  do  that, 
or  else  it  would  not  be  oonpuhrary. 

3717.  You  spoke  al>out  the  diflbndty  witfi 
regaid  to  building  on  a  farm;  are  yon  aware 
that  the  propositon  is  to  lend  money  for  buildi^p 
on  these  farms  ? — ^That  would  just  asoet  my  idea. 

3718.  Are  yon  aware  of  the  terns  on  whsoh 
the  money  is  to  be  lent  ? — I  have  not  got  it  in 
my  mind  jiiBt  now* 

3719.  Will  you  take  it  from  me  that  it  is  to 
be  Ittit  and  repaid,  capital  and  interest,  in 
35  years  at  a  low  rate  of  interest;  do  yon  think 
that  that  woald  meet  the  diffieulty  witli  r^pad 
to  buildings? — Yes;  if  it  were  at  die  loipsst 
interest.  In  35  years  it  is  very  possible,  at  the 
lowest  interest  a  man  might  gain  his  homestead. 
I  think  that  would  work  very  well  indeed. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

3720.  You  have  told  us  a  good  deal  about 
i^-acre  allotments  ;  your  experienoe  is  chiefly 
with  regard  to  people,  is  it  not,  who  haye  other 
occupations  besides  their  land,  ihoewmkers  aad 
the  like?— Yes. 

3721.  What  amount  of  land  do  jou  think  that 
a  working  shoemaker  could  hold  with  adyanti^ge;? 
— Not  such  a  very  great  deaL 

3722.  How  much  i — Twenty  or  40  poles  would 
be  quite  sufficient  for  him  to  maiuu^  with  his 
trade ;  he  would  be  an  allotment  holder.  Them 
are  some  working  shoemakers  who  are  very  good 
gardesftcrs  and  mnaers  too;  if  they  can  farm  J20 
or  40  poles  well,  they  can  farman  acre  welL 

3728.  Yon  would  not  go  beyond  an  allotment 
for  that  class  of  people,  I  understand  ? — No ;  ve 
have  not  many  applications  from  that  class  at  aU. 

3724.  Carters  and  carriers  and  people  of  that 
kind  might  ocoupy  six  or  eight  acres  you  think? 
— Yes ;  there  are  lots  of  them  in  Wellingboroiu;h 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  get  that  amount ;  £^ 
I  ean  confida»tially  say,  beoamse  being  secretary 
of  this  association,  Lhaveanax^y  jEscilities  ofknov- 
iag.  For  instance,  there  was  a  farm  some  veaxs 
ago  of  400  aeras  in  the  market.  We  could  not 
get  the  farm  upon  a  lease,  and  therefore  it  waano 
good  our  trying  for  it;  but  to  show  yoa  the 
aemaaid,  Imay  mention  tiiat  in  a  iortnq;lit's  time 
I  liad  the  book  half  full  of  applioants  for  this 
farm,  and  there  would  have  beeuno  difficulty  .at 
all  in  letting  it.    I  xoaU  have  got  snflfieieftt  to 
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take  it  at  20  acres  each  or  less  than  that ;  some  of  large  number  of  people  who  would  like  to  have  a 

them  made  applications  for  30  acres.  little  bit  of  land  in  addition  to  their  other  occu- 

3725.  What  class  of  people  were  they  ? — They  nations  ? — Yes ;  I  have  every^  confidence  in  its 
were  men  with  other  occupations^  with  horses,  oeing  a  success  if  it  is  but  carried  out.  Knowing 
doing  carter's  work  and  so  on ;  I  find  that  those  what  I  do  of  the  manner  in  which  this  farm  has 
are  men  that  it  suits  very  well  indeed.  Of  been  taken  up^  and  the  benefits  that  have  been 
course  if  such  a  man  got  30  acres  in  addition  to  derived  from  it,  I  feel  thoroughly  convinced  that 
what  he  had  got  he  would  have  to  give  up  some  if  ;^ou  give  the  agricultural  labourers  or  anybody 
of  his  carting.                    .  faoilitierto  acquire  small  holdings  it  will  be  the 

3726.  You  think  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  finest  thing  tor  the  country  that  has  ever  been 
•country  town  and  villages  there  are  generally  a  granted. 
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MINUTES  OF  EYIDSNOS  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


Wednesday y  22nd  May  1889, 


Members  present: 


Sir  George  Campbell. 
Mr.  Joaeph  Chamberlain. 
Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 
Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 


Mr.  Compton  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

Mr.  James  William  Lowthen 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart 

Mr.  Angus  Sutherland. 


The  Right  Honourable  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Elias  Pitts  Squaret,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 


am 


3727.  You  are  a  land  agent,  I  think  ?• 
a  land  agent. 

3728.  And  where  is  your  practice? — Our 
chief  practice  is  at  Salisbury,  but  we  have  offices 
in  London,  in  Great  George-street,  West- 
minster, as  well. 

3729.  I  think  you  are  President  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Surveyors  ? — Yes. 

3730.  And  a  director  of  the  Small  Farm  and 
Labourers*  Land  Company  ? — I  am. 

373L  Speaking  generally,  what  is  your 
opinion  in  reference  to  small  holders ;  are  you 
in  favour  of  small  holdings? — As  an  individual 
I  am  most  anxious  to  see  the  system  of  small 
freeholds  extended  to  any  reasonable  extent. 

3732.  May  I  separate  for  a  moment  small 
freeholds  from  small  tenancies.  I  understand 
that  you  are  in  favour  of  the  multiplication  of 
small  freeholds  supposing  that  can  be  done 
economically  and  properly  ? — Most  certainly. 

3733.  Are  you  also  in  favour  of  small  tenancies 
as  contrasted  with  large  tenancies  ? — I  have  to 
remark  that  my  experience  tells  me  distinctly 
that  the  size  and  character  of  holdings  of  land 
tliroughout  England  depends  entirely  upon  its 
physical  character.  In  the  larce  chalk  dis- 
tricts of  England  you  cannot  under  the  present 
condition  have  small  holdings ;  they  cannot  be 
economically  worked  as  small  holdings;  there 
would  be  plenty  of  candidates  to  take  the  lower 
and  better  land  in  the  valleys ;  but  the  upper 
and  distant  lands  would  be  untenanted  and  un- 
occupied unless  cottages  and  other  buildinjgs 
were  erected.  These  would,  I  think,  be  almost 
worthless  if  the  system  of  small  holdings  were 
applied  only  to  the  valley  lands. 

3734.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  small  holders 
cannot  be  expected  to  take  the  upper  and  poorer 
lands  which  would  then  remain  untenanted  if 
they  were  separated  from  the  lower  and  richer 
lands?— Certainly  ;  it  would  simply  drift  into  a 
sheep  walk. 

3735.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  the 
case  if  there  were. buildings  on  the  upper  lands? 


Chairman — continued. 

— For  the  most  part  there  are  buildings  at  the 
present  time  existing  on  the  upper  lands  which 
nave  been  erected  for  the  economical  mana^ 
ment  and  working  of  those  lands  in  connection 
with  the  low  valley  lands. 

3736.  Supposing  that  the  buddings  were  mul- 
tiplied on  the  upper  lands,  would  they  then  be 
suitable  for  small  holdings? — They  would  be 
suitable  in  a  certain  sense.  But  my  experience 
as  a  laud  agent  t«lls  me  that  the  farmers  who 
are  occupying  these  farms  in  the  valleys,  and 
have  these  upper  down  or  distant  buildings,  as 
we  term  them,  with  cottages  attached  to  the 
homesteads,  have  the  greatest  difficulty  now  in 
getting  people  to  reside  in  those  cottages. 

3737.  Why  is  that  ?— First  of  all,  the  women 
object  to  it ;  and  they  are  a  very  great  force  in 
all  these  matters. 

3738.  Is  it  because  they  are  far  from  any 
social  life? — They  are  far  from  civilization, far 
from  schiK>l8,  far  from  churches  and  chapels,  and 
are  isolated,  no  doubt.  Many  of  them  are  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  other  residences,  except  of  a 
kindred  character  on  the  adjoining  farms. 

3739.  Then  I  understand  vour  view  to  be  fhat 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  multiplication  of 
small  holdings  at  the  present  time  is  economically 
impossible  ? — I  would  not  say  that  it  is  impos- 
sible; but  under  the  present  dispensation  i  do 
not  believe  that  the  aistant  lands  to  which  I 
have  referred  in  that  particular  district,  the  chalk 
district,  would  be  available  for  small  holdings. 
I  do  not  think  you  would  find  any  one  who  would 
occupy  them. 

3740.  Still  I  suppose,  even  putting  them  en- 
tirely on  one  side,  that  there  are  over  the  whole 
of  the  United  Kingdom  very  large  quantities  of 
land  that  would  be  available  and  suitable  for 
small  holdings  ? — A  very  large  quantity  of  land. 
As  I  have  said,  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the 
surrounding  circumstances  influence  the  appli- 
cation of  land,  whether  in  large,  moderate  sue, 
or  small  holdings. 

3741 .  Following  up  the  statement  that  in  your 
opinion  it  is  desirable  that  these  small  holdfings 
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CAatman^  continued. 

should  be  multiplied,  I  would  ask  jou  whether 
at  the  present  time  there  are  any  legal  c»r  legis- 
lative obstructions  to  the  creation  of  small  hold- 
ings?—There  are  legal  obstructions  existing 
from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  land  and  of  its 
sub-division  ;  the  legal  expeuses  incident  are 
very  great.  There  is  further  an  economical 
difficulty  in  regard  to  these  small  holdings ;  I, 
perhaps^  have  rather  too  much  in  my  mind  the 
type  of  land  of  the  chalk  districts  in  England 
with  which  I  am  very  largely  connected.  There 
would  be  the  difficultv  of  buildings ;  the  con- 
structive value  of  buildings  is  never  realised  in 
any  subsequent  dealings  with  them. 

3742.  You  think  that  the  costs  of  transfer  and 
the  difficulty  of  subdividing  land  constitute  ob- 
stacles at  the  present  time  to  the  creation  of 
small  holdings  ? — Most  distinctly. 

3743.  Do  you  sugjiest  any  legislation  for 
lessening  those  obstacles  ? — I  am  thoroughlv  in 
accord  and  sympathy  with  Lord  Cairns'  6ill, 
and  I  have  read  the  present  Bill  of  Lord  Hals- 
bury,  which  is  before  a  Committee,  with  everjr 
sympathy  and  feeling  that  the  legislation  indi- 
cated therein  is  in  the  right  direction. 

3744.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you  are  in 
favour  of  registration? — Certainly  I  am  in  favour 
of  registration ;  and  I  have  a  view  of  my  own, 
which  I  cannot  help  thinking  would,  up  to  a 
certain  point  be  applicable,  now  that  we  have 
these  splendid  Ordnance  maps  which  are  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  actually  fixing  boun- 
daries. 

3745.^  I  may  take  it,  may  I  not,  that  any 
svstem  of  complete  registration,  by  cheapening 
the  transfer  of  land  and  facilitating  the  transfer 
of  land,  would  tend  very  much  to  the  creation  of 
small  holdings  ? — It  would  tend  verv  much,  as  I 
believe,  to  the  subdivision  of  land  in  sales ;  and 
moreover,  although  this  is  an  incident  merely,  it 
would  add  to  the  value  of  land,  because  the 
cost  of  transfer  is  a  tax  upon  the  vendor. 

3746.  I  want  particularly  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  its  possible  effect  upon  the  creation  of 
small  holdings  ;  I  quite  understand  that  it  would 
improve  the  value  of  land,  but  I  am  not  quite 
dear  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  persons 
who  desire  to  obtain  small  holdings? — It  would 
mitigate,  if  not  almost  remov%  those  heavy 
expenses  incident  to  the  transfer  of  land,  and  the 
vendor  and  purchaser  would  both  of  them  gain 
by  the  simplification  of  such  transfer.  At 
present  it  is  a  tax  that  has  to  be  borne  by  some- 

3747.  Do  you  consider  that  Lord  Cairns'  Act 
and  the  Bill  to  which  you  refer  go  far  enough 
in  this  direction? — I  think  they  do.  1  have 
believed,  and  I  still  believe,  that  the  abolition 
of  the  power  to  settle  and  entail  lands  would  be 
a  great  benefit  to  the  community;  and  I  am 
snre,  a  great  benefit  also  to  the  parties  holding 
land. 

3748.  Leaving  out  of  sight  for  a  moment  any 
proposals  for  facditating  the  purchase  of  land  by 
smidl  holders,  do  you  consider  that  there  are 
any  other  legislative  measures  which  would  tend 
in  that  direction ;  I  am  speaking  now  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  direction  of  what  is  called  free  land  ? 

0.69. 


0*air«ian— continued. 

— Do  you  mean  by  that  the  nationalij?ation  of 
the  land  ? 

3749.  No  ;  I  rather  mean  the  alteration  of  the 
custom  of  entail  and  primogeniture,  and  of  settle- 
ment?—Yes.  I  have  said  that  I  think  it  would 
be  thoroughly  desirable  under  careful  and  cautious 
conditions,  that  those  powers  should  be  absolutely 
removed.  Of  course  I  would  carefully  guard  all 
vested  interests  at  the  present  time,  they  should 
be  carefully  respected  ;  and  I  would  also  con- 
cede the  power  to  charge  lands  which,  if  we 
had  registration  of  title,  would  not  increase  the 
difficulties  of  transfer. 

3750.  Coming  back  to  your  experience  of  small 
holders  I  would  ask  you  whether  you  have  any 
personal  knowledge  of  small  holdings  in  any 
part  of  England  ? — Yes.  It  is  iny  good  fortune 
to  live  near  the  New  Forest,  and  in.  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  my  place,  and  of  a  property 
which  we  manage  adjoining,  the  small  holders 
flourish. 

3751.  May  I  ask  whether  thev  are  small 
holders  who  have  become  so  through  squatting? 
— Yes,  they  are  small  holders  who  have  become 
freeholders  through  squatting ;  they  have  stolen 
the  lands,  no  doubt,  from  the  Crown  in  previous 
times  when  there  was  not  the  same  supervision 
exercised  over  the  Crown's  righu  which  now 
obtains. 

3752.  And  they  arc  now  practically  recognised 
as  freeholders? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

3753.  What  is  your  general  opinion  of  the 
character  of  this  class  of  the  population  ? — They 
are  wonderfully  thrifty,  industrious,  and  capable 
men ;  the  cleverest  of  them  emerging  from 
their  condition  freciuently,  and  becoming  larger 
farmers:  they  live  hard,  industrious  lives,  and 
during  the  summer,  the  males,  the  fathers  and 
sons,  migrate  from  their  homes  to  the  adjoining 
large  arable  farms  Iving  some  10  or  12  miles 
distant  from  them,  wnere  they  earn  large  wages 
in  skilled  work,  such  as  turnip-hoeing,  reaping, 
and  harvesting.  I  have  known  them  working 
from  half-past  two  in  the  morning,  and  earning 
large  wages  even  in  our  depressed  agricultural 
district. 

3754.  These  are  cases  of  people  who  are  not 
entirely  depending  upon  their  own  holdings, 
but  who  have  extraneous  means  of  adding  to 
their  earnings  ? — Yes,  certainly ;  they  could  not 
live  on  their  holdings. 

3755.  Their  holdings  are  too  small  to  live  on, 
in  fact  ? — Yes  ,  their  holdings  are  practically 
a  pied  a  terre^  that  is  to  say,  a  cottage  with  40 
or  50  poles  of  land  which  thev  have  taken  from 
the  waste,  and  there  they  have  gained  their 
freehold. 

3756.  But  even  that  limited  possession  of 
laud,  you  think,  is  a  good  thing  ? — I  am  sure  it 
is ;  it  is  good  for  every  one. 

3757.  And  would  you  say  that  that  is  a  class 
of  the  population  whom  it  is  desirable  to  in«- 
crease? — Yes,  I  should  like  to  see  them  increased 
very  much. 

3758.  Have  you  any  experience  of  small 
holders  who  live  on  their  holdings  without  any 
extraneous  means  ? — Yes,  we  have  small  holders 
of  various  sizes  in  other  districts  in  England 
which  we  look  after ;  and  I  must  say  that,  as  a 
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Chairman^  continued. 

rule,  the  Bmall  holders  pay  their  rents  very  much 
better  than  the  large  holders  do;  there  is  less 
friction;  they  do  not  ask  for  money  for  improve- 
ments ;  they  do  not  ask  for  expenditure ;  they 
are  content  to  live  in  the  normal  condition,  if  I 
may  so  term  it,  and  not  to  take  part  in  the  ad- 
vancing luxury  of  the  day.  Adjoining  the  small 
holders  of  whom  I  speak,  an  estate  which  we 
look  after  is  divided  into  small  holdings ;  there 
are  no  holdings  of  more  than  J  20  acres  of  land, 
but  the  people  live  there,  and  pay  their  rents 
and  are  extremely  upset  if  there  is  anything  like 
a  suggestion  of  change  for  the  convenience  of 
putting  two  farms  into  one,  or  anything  of  that 
Kind  ;  therefore  we  leave  them  quite  alone,  and 
are  well  satisfied  uith  the  results. 

3759.  Speaking  generally,  would  you  say  that 
these  small  holders  of  the  cla^s  that  I  am  now 
dealing  with,  depending  wholly  upon  the  land, 
have,  on  the  whole,  passed  through  the  agricul- 
tural depression  better  than  the  larger  ones  ? — 
Much  better;  they  have  not  felt  it  really.  I 
fihoulct  add  that  these  small  holdings,  of  which  I 
speak,  in  the  New  Forest,  have  all  of  them,  under 
the  Act  of  Enquiry,  obtained  forest  rights ;  they 
turn  out  on  the  iNew  Forest  their  ponies,  their 
calves,  their  cows,  and  their  pigs  in  pannage 
time ;  it  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  them  to 
have  those  rights  adjoining  their  own  houses. 

3760.  Do  you  think  that  the  production  of  the 
land,  in  the  case  of  these  small  holdings,  is  greater 
or  less  per  acre  than  that  of  the  large  farms? — 
It  is  less,  certainly  ;  but  I  must  ask  you,  if  you 
will  allow  me,  to  separate  the  products.  \  ou  are 

.  dealing,  I  presume,  with  the  broad  question  of 
large  against  small  holdings. 

3761.  Yes  ;  and  I  would  say  that  my  question 
has  reference  to  the  whole  produce  of  a  farm, 
the  monev  value  of  the  production  of  a  farm  per 
acre ;  ana  I  want  you  to  contrast  small  with  large 
holdings  in  that  respect? — In  that  case,  most 
emphatically,  the  balance  of  total  produce  is  far 
greater  on  the  large  farms  than  it  is  on  the  small 
ones. 

3762.  That  being  so,  how  do  you  account  for 
the  greater  success  of  ti.e  small  as  compared  with 
the  large  farms  ? — It  is  a  diflScult  riddle,  but  it  is 
one  that  is  solvable  if  you  know  intimately  the 
surroundings  of  the  two  classes.  I  should  like  to 
put  before  you  a  statement  of  the  holdings  on 
Lord  Bath's  estates  in  Somersetshire  and  Wilt- 
shire, which  is  extremely  interesting.  On  Lord 
Bath's  estates  in  Somersetshire  and  Wiltshire 

'there  are  381  small  holdings,  that  is  between 
two  acres  and  70  acres^  and  it  is  very  interesting 
to  consider  the  various  soils  on  which  these 
small  holders  are  found.  If  you  take  the  chalk 
districts  of  Lord  Bath's  estates,  you  will  find 
that  the  small  holders  are  few,  although  the  ge- 
neral areas  are  large ;  if  you  take  the  green  sand 
formation  which  underlies  the  chalk,  and  forms  a 
charming  eatily  worked  soil  in  the  near  vicinity, 
you  can  at  once  realise  what  I  have  said,  that  the 
size  of  the  holdings  and  their  character  depends 
upon  their  soil;  there  you  get  at  once  a 
large  increase  of  small  holdings,  so  that,  prac- 
tically,  I,   looking  at  this   statement,  can   tell 
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you  at  once,  from  the  number  of  small  holderq, 
what  the  geological  character  of  the  soil  is. 

3763.  1  quite  follow  you ;  but  now  will  yon 
go  back  to  your  question  as  to  the  relative  pro- 
duction ? — In  separating  produce  I  should  tell 
you  that  from  the  small  farms,  poultry,  vege- 
tables even,  not  market  gardens'  produce,  but 
vegetables  are  taken  into  Southampton  from  a 
distance*  These  Hampworth  people,  for  in- 
stance, where  the  small  holdings  are,  although 
the^  are  10  miles  from  Southampton,  drive  m 
their  market  carts  to  Southampton,  taking  in  a 
few  turnips,  a  few  f>otatoes,  a  few  carrots,  and 
things  of  that  kind,  and  a  few  faggots,  which 
they  sell  retail,  happily  for  the  consumers,  in 
Southampton,  and  they  manage  to  make  a  living 
out  of  it. 

3764.  Therefore,  in  regard  to  those  articles  of 
produce,  the  sniall  fartns  nave  an  advantage  over 
the  large  ones? — No,  pardon  me,  they  do  not 
grow  anything  like  so  much  as  large  farms  ad- 
joining that  are  rented  relatively  for  half  the 
money.  For  instance,  in  the  Vale  of  Avon  vihere 
I  live,  there  is  an  alluvium  on  chalk  with  chalk 
hilU  on  either  side,  the  turnips  grown  are  foujr 
times  the  weight  of  the  turnii>s  grown  on  these 
lands ;  but  then,  in  that  case,  the  farmer  con- 
sumes them  by  the  sheep,  and  in  the  other  case 
they  send  them  in  for  the  purpose  of  human  con- 
sumption at  Southampton. 

3765.  But  taking  poultry,  for  instance,  are  not 
the  small  farmers  better  qualified  to  produce 
poultry  in  large  quantities  than  the  large  ones? 

—  Certainly   they   do  it    to   a  most    wonderful 
*  extent. 

3766.  Theq  with  regard  to  poultry,  the  pro- 
ductioi  would  be  larger  in  their  case? — Yei, 
decidedly. 

3767.  As  regard  vegetables,  what  would  you 
say  ? — As  regards  vegetables  of  the  type  I  have 
indicated,  I  do  not  set  up  these  people  as  bemg 
market  gardeners ;  they  simply  have  these  things 
and  grow  them  and  take  them  in  to  Southampton, 
and  sell  a  great  variety  of  produce,  eggs,  poultry, 
and  such  things,  and  the  ambition  of  all  these 
men  is  to  become  what  they  call  a  higgler,  that 
is  to  say  to  become  the  buyer  of  the  produce 
from  their  neighbours,  to  take  the  produce  for 
them  into  Southampton  and  to  get  Uie  profit  of 
the  middleman  as  well  as  that  oi  the  proaucers. 

3768.  With  regard  to  vegetables  for  human 
consumption,  I  think  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  they  produce  more  than  the  large  farmers? 
— Yes. 

3769.  Then  what  are  the  crops  in  which  they 
are  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  large 
farmers? — They  cannot  grow  wheat,  they  can- 
not grow  oats,  and  they  cannot  grow  barley  in 
the  sense  that  the  large  farmer  does? 

3770.  And  roots  ?— They  do  not  grow  50  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  roots  that  the  Targe  fanner 
grows. 

3771.  In  proportion  to  their  area,  you  mean? 

—  I  mean  takmg  the  actual  crop  grown  per 
acre,  a  large  farmer  will  grow  from  16  to  18 
tons  of  swedes  per  acre,  and  these  people  wiD 
not  grow  more  than  five  or  six  tons ;  that  is  due 
very  much  indeed  to  the  fact  that  the  land  is 
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poorer,  and  that  they  do  Dot  apply  as  much  arti- 
noittl  manure. 

3772.  I  will  now  put  to  you  briefly  the  evi- 
dence which  we  have  already  received  in  order 
that  you  may  make  your  comments  upon  it.  We 
have  been  told  by  several  witnesses,  who  have 
experience  of  these  small  farms,  that  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  siriall  tenants  do  not  spare  their 
own  labour  and  the  labour  of  their  familie?,  and 
that  they  put  more  manure  on  to  the  land,  and 
altogether  work  it  more  highly;  they  get  a  larger 
proportion  of  general  produce  than  the  large 
farmers;  that  in  ^  heat,  perhaps,  they  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage, although  in  some  cases  we  have  been 
told  that  even  in  wheat  they  equal  or  exceed  the 
average  production  of  the  larjre  farmer ;  but  that 
in  the  case  of  what  is  called  small  produce  they 
beat  the  large  farmer  hollow ;  that  is  the  state- 
ment made  to  us  from  several  districts  in  Eng- 
land. I  sb.ould  like  to  have  your  observations 
upon  that? — I  would  say  that  in  the  case  of  these 
lands  of  Lord  Bath's,  particularly  the  lands  at 
Cheddar,  the  cultivation  bv  the  small  people 
there  is  admirable;  they  do  not  grow  wheat 
much  tliere,  they  grow  oats,  and  grow  very  good 
oats.  At  Bratton  and  Corsley  and  Frome, 
which  are  all  on  the  green  sand  or  the  new  red 
sand-stone,  near  Frome,  they  grow  admirable 
crops;  they  have  largish  villages,  and  they  are 
able  to  get  a  good  quantity  of  manure,  and  they 
grow  most  excellent  crops.  I  am  speaking  now 
of  farming  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  not  of 
farming  as  at  the  present  time,  because  there  are 
great  disabilities  now  ;  the  farms  of  Wiltshire 
are  not  farmed,  as  a  rule,  as  well  as  they  were  15 
years  ago;  but  going  back  to  that  period  I  would 
say  that,  certainly,  the  cereal  produce  of  the 
small  farmer  is  not  so  large  as  is  that  of  the  well 
cultivated  farms  of  500  and  600  and  800,  (o  1,000 
acres. 

3773.  My  original  question  was  directed  to 
the  money  value  of  the  total  produce.  Ksti 
mating  poultry,  stock,  pigs,  vegetables,  and  every 
kind  of  firoduce,  the  statement  made  to  us  by 
other  witnesses  is  that  the  amount  obtained 
per  acre  by  the  small  holder  is  undoubtedly 
larger  than  that  obtained  per  acre  by  the  large 
farmer  ? — I  would  say  that  the  produce  in  the 
shape  of  noultrv  and  pigs,  and  small  vegetable 
produce  is  unaoubtedly  larger  by  the  small 
holders  than  by  the  larger  holders ;  but  when 
large  cultivations  are  in  question,  then  I  think 
that  the  balance  is  in  favour  certainly  of  the  large 
holding,  particularly  in  the  shape  of  beef,  mutton, 
wool,  and  cereal  produce. 

'3774.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  happen  to 
have  seen  some  tables  which  have  been  put 
before  the  C(>mmittee  by  Mr.  CoUings  ? — I  have 
not,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  • 

3775.  They  are  extracted  from  the  Agri- 
cultural Returns,  and  they  show  that  the  propor- 
tion of  stock,  horses,  cattle  of  all  kinds,  and  pigs, 
is  much  greater  per  acre  on  holdings  up  to  one 
hundred  acres  than  it  is  upon  holdings  above  one 
hundred  acres? — That  I  should  quite  believe. 

3776.  With  regard  to  sheep,  I  think  the  pro- 
portion is  rather  less ;   but  of  the  other  sorts  of 
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stock,  the  proportion  is  very  much  greater  on  the 
small  holdings  ?  -  Undoubtedly  ;  it  follows  as  a 
natural  sequence  that  it  must  be  so. 

3776.  Then  if  that  is  so,  the  produce  from 
these  farms  in  those  particulars  must  also  be 
greater  than  that  from  the  large  farms? — Given 
like  conditions  surely  ;  but  the  conditions  are 
not  parallel,  and  they  cannot  be  made  parallel. 
If  I  may  illustrate  this  by  taking  a  Wiltshire  or 
Dorsetshire  farm,  it  is  usually  a  long  parallelo* 
jiram.  I  will  take  a  farm  of  1,000  acres  in  Wilt- 
shire ;  the  lower  50  acres  is  water  meadow ;  the 
second  oO  acres  is  good  pasture ;  then  we  come 
to  200  acres  of  good  arable  land  worth  in  the  past 
25  s.  an  acre ;  then  to  another  section  of  arable 
land  worth  15 s.  an  acre  in  the  past;  and  then  we 
come  to  the  high  down  lands  which  are  worth  58. 
to  8  s.  an  acre ;  compare  those  conditions,  if  you 
jdease,  with  the  conditions  of  the  small  holder 
who  has  none  of  the  bad  land,  but  has  all  the 
good  land.  Obviously  the  produce  per  acre, 
from  the  small  holding  is  bound  to  be  larger  than 
from  that  from  the  large  holding. 

3778.  Then  that  would  be  because  by  a 
natural  process  the  small  holders  get  hold  of 
good  land  ? — They  will  not  go  as  I 'have  said  to 
these  upper  poor  lands ;  they  cannot  go  there, 
they  could  not  live  there  ;  the  area  for  living  is 
not  present  there. 

3779.  Therefore,  what  jrou  would  say  is,  that 
if  you  confined  the  comparison  to  the  best  land 
of  the  large  farmers,  then  their  products  would 
be  greater  than  those  from  similar  lands  in  the 
hands  of  small  holders  ? — N<>,  I  would  not  say 
that  at  all.  I  am  dealing  with  the  abstract  ques- 
tion of  the  difference  in  the  produce  per  acre 
between  the  small  farms  and  the  large  farms ;  it 
is  not  a  platform  on  which  a  sound  conclusion  can 
be  arrived  at  unles<3  you  know  all  the  conditions* 

3780.  These  small  holdings  as  a  rule,  we  have 
been  told,  pay  a  higher  rent  than  the  large  ones; 
is  that  your  exf)erience?— Undoubtedly  they  pay 
considerably  higher  rent  per  acre  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  retail  instead  of  wholesale 
dealings.  The  net  income  to  the  landlord  is  not 
to  be  measured,  however,  by  the  fact  of  the 
actual  greater  amount  of  rent  paid  ;  because  for 
the  small  holding  there  is  a  larger  expenditure 
for  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the  buildings  than 
he  would  have,  relatively,  per  acre,  on  the  large 
holdings. 

3781.  But  I  think  you  have  told  us  that  the 
small  holdings  ^ay  their  rent  better  ? — They  pay 
their  rents  admirably. 

3782.  Does  not  that  compensate  the  landlords 
for  any  extra  expense?— Yes;  but  I  am  thinking 
of  those  halcyon  days  when  the  large  farmers 
paid  their  rents  as  well  and  as  cheerfully  as  the 
small  ones. 

3783.  At  the  present  time  then  it  would  pro- 
bably pay  the  landlord  as  well  to  let  at  the  same 
rent  to  a  small  farmer  as  to  a  large  one  ? — Yes, 
and  we  should  be  onlv  too  happy  if  that  were 
possible.  I  am  speaking,  I  believe,  in  the 
presence  of  a  client  who  is  a  very  large  owner  of 
land,  and  I  can  only  say  that  if  it  were  possible 
I  should  be  willing  to  advise  the  splitting  up 
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10,000  acres  of  land  on  two  estates  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood at  once  into  small  holdings,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  awi'ul  consideration  of  the  homesteads 
and  buililings. 

3784.  In  these  cases  where  there  were  ori- 
ginally homesteads  and  building:*,  have  they  been 
destroyed? — Your  question  leads  up  to  a  very 
interesting  story  of  the  past,  the  copyhold,  life, 
and  leasehold  system  obtaining  before  the  enclo- 
sures of  land  in  England  were  undertaken. 
Every  small  copyhoUler  under  the  lord  of  the 
manor  had  his  homestead  which  he  maintained 
himself,  and  his  house  and  just  a  few  buildings, 
and  then  he  had  his  strips  of  common  laud  over 
the  whole  area  of  the  parish;  they  were  aggrega- 
tions datrng  from  the  fcfaxon  times  in  many  cases. 

3785.  But  within  what,  period  have  these 
buildings  disappeared?  — They  have  been  in 
gradual  process  of  disappeamnce  during  the  last 
25  or  30  years ;  because  the  copyhold  and  lease- 
hold system  has  ceased  to  exist  in  the  directions 
which  I  indicated,  and,  concurrently  with  that, 
the  buildings  occu|*ied  formerly  by  copyhold 
farmers  and  yeomen  farmers,  have  come  now  to 
be  occupied  where  they  are  good  enough,  by 
the  labourers  who  live  on  the  farms. 

3786.  And  I  suppose  in  the  districts  with 
which  you  are  acquainted  the  process  went  on, 
which  we  have  had  described  to  us  of  consolida- 
tion of  farms? — Yes,  with  I  believe  an  immense 
increment  of  produce  consequent  upon  that  con- 
solidation. 

3787.  At  the  time?— Yes. 

3788.  But  I  suppose  that  many  landowners 
have  seen  reason  to  regret  that  aggregation,  in 
consequence  of  the  altered  circumstances  of 
agriculture? — They  have  had  grave  reason  to 
regret  that  aggregation  in  consequence  of  the 
altered  circumstances  of  agriculture ;  but  I  think 
that  aggregation  was  largely  in  consequence  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  holdings.  1  do  not 
know  whether  any  of  the  Committee  have  ever 
seen  one  of  the  old  common  fields;  there  are  only 
two  existing  that  I  know  of;  one  is  in  Dorset 
and  the  other  near  Koyston ;  and  they  are  ex- 
tremely interesting.  But  it  was  clear  that  under 
anything  like  advancing  agriculture,  for  eco- 
nomical working,  for  the  increment  of  stock  and 
sheep,  the  conditions  which  then  obtained  were 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  any  advance  in  those 
directions. 

3789.  I  quite  understand  the  ideas  which  led 
to  the  consolidation  of  farms  ;  but  I  want  to  put 
this  to  you ;  where  small  holdings  exist  the  people 
are  accustomed  are  they  not,  to  put  much  more 
labour  into  the  land  than  they  would  do  as  hired 
labourers? — No  doubt  they  work  better;  we  all 
of  us  should  do  so. 

3790.  If  you  were  to  make  a  balance  sheet 
and  charge  those  people  with  all  their  own 
labour,  I  assume  that  economically  it  would  not 
be  a  success  ? — The  men  I  have  specially  referred 
to,  these  freeholders  on  the  eclge  of  the  New 
Forest  would  simply  starve  if  they  had  to  pay 
labour. 

3791.  But  that  being  so,  that  being  in  effect 
human  nature,  is  not  tliat  a  reason  why  the 
smaller  culture  should  be  better  and  more  pro- 
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ductive  than  the  lai^e? — Yes;  given  the  same 
conditions,  obviously  the  small  farmer  will  grow 
more  than  the  large  farmer  will. 

3792.  When  a  man  is  working  upon  his  own 
property  his  labour  is  in  part,  at  all  events,  a 
recreation  to  him?— Yes,  with  a  qualification; 
I  mean  that  he  works  too  hard  almost. 

3793.  He  may  work  too  hard? — He  works 
too  hard. 

3794.  Although,  therefore,  yon  could  not 
justify  the  sub-division  of  farms  economically,  if 
the  whole  expenditure  of  labour  were  rated  at 
tbe  average  value  of  labour,  yet  in  existing  cir* 
cumstances  it  may  well  be  that  a  small  farm  may 
be  profitable  where  large  farming  is  a  failure?  -* 
Undoubtedly  it  is  so;  the  facts  of  the  case  bear 
out  precisely  the  point  you  put  to  me. 

3795.  Then  may  I  now  ask  you  about  Wilt- 
shire; I  remember  when  I  was  there  I  was 
shown  one  large  estate,  at  all  events,  thai^was 
almost  derelict,  where  good  land  was  growing 
squitch  ? — Yes,  I  know  it. 

3796.  Has  that  land  been  let  since  ? — Part  of 
it,  I  believe,  has  been  let  since. 

3797.  Would  it  not  be  a  great  advantage  if 
that  land  was  let  to  small  holders? — To  the 
owner  of  the  holdings  it  would. 

3798.  And  to  the  country  too? — Obviously; 
it  is  clearly  a  most  melancholy  condition  of  things. 

3799.  Anything  in  reason  that  could  substi- 
tute for  that  state  of  things  ;  a  state  of  things 
in  which  a  large  number  of  small  holders  were 
getting  a  thrifty  and  even  a  penurious  living 
would  be  a  good  thing?— I  have  said  that  it 
would  be  one  of  the  best  consequences  that  could 
happen. 

3800.  Before  coming  to  any  facilities  for  that 
purpose  I  will  just  ask  you  whether  you  are 
aware  of  any  cases  of  small  holdings  which  have 
failed  ? — Yes,  I  referred  to  a  very  interesting 
ease  on  which  I  believe  you  had  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Ripley,  and  he  I  know  gave  you  better  evi- 
dence than  I  can. 

3801.  That  is  the  case  of  Minster  Lovel?— 
Yes ;  and  he  was  able  to  give  you  better  and  later 
information  than  I  could.  I  remember  thefoun* 
datibn  of  Minster  Lovel  by  Fergus  O'Connor, 
and  passing  by  it  two  or  three  times  in  the  inter- 
vals of  some  15  years,  I  saw  that  at  one  time  it 
was  distinctly  wliat  I  consider  a  failure.  I  do 
not  know  this  of  ray  own  knowledge,  but  I  was 
told  that  the  tendency  had  been  to  aggregate  the 
2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  acre  lot^  into  a  very  few  hands. 

3802.  Mr.  Rinley,  who  lives  there,  s|)cak8  of 
a  very  considerable  number  of  holders  still  exist- 
ing on  the  land ;  although  there  has  been  some 
slight  tendency  to  increase  the  small  holding^ 
the  number  of  small  holders  is  very  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  area  ?—  I  am  delighted  to  hear  the 
present  experience  :  certainly  as  the  last  time  I 
saw  it  it  looked  in  a  very  lamentable  condition. 

3803.  Then  we  have  later  evidence  of  that,  no 
doubt.  Do  you  know  anything  personally  as  to 
the  experiment  made  ii  Hampshire? — Tes,  I 
know  of  tliat,  although  it  was  in  my  earliest 
youth,  I  remember  seeing  Robert  Owen,  6o» 
cialist  Philanthropist,  at  a  meeting  in  Win- 
chester, at  which  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright 
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in  1846  were  speakinpr  in  fayour  of  free  trade. 
Mr.  Owen,  a  must  benevolent  charming  man, 
was  trjing  at  that  time  the  experiment  of  an 
association  for  farming  at  Harmony  Hall»  and 
some  five  or  six  philanthropists  had  given  him 
40,000/.  to  try  the  experiment  with.  I  just 
remeiiiber  the  40  or  50  families  living  in  one 
great  house,  the  social  system  practically,  and 
cultivating  the  hind ;  but  it  resulted  in  most 
absolute  and  disastrous  failure. 

3804.  But  that  was  really  not  a  system  of  small 
holdiugs,  but  rather  a  system  of  co-operative 
farming? — Certainly;  its  failure  is  not  to  be 
adduced  as  a  failure  of  small  holdings  on  the 
lines  on  which  we  are  discussing  it  in  other  cases. 

3805.  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  then,  that  if 
YOU  had  the  nowcr  you  would  gladly  see  an 
increase  of  small  holdinas  and  would  like  a  sys- 
tem in  which  there  should  be  holdings  of  all  sizes  ? 
—Most  certainly. 

3806.  And  you  would  think  that  the  best  sys- 
tem of  agriculture  for  thi«  country  ? — Yes ;  and 
in  saying  that  1  think  I  am  only  expressing  the 
wish  of  every  landowner  whom  I  have  the 
honour  to  reprciieut. 

.^807.  Now  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  think 
in  your  judgment  that  the  number  of  small 
holdings  has  decreased  or  increased  ? — From 
what  jjeriod? 

.^808.  I  said  in  your  experience,  say  in  the 
last  30  years?— Small  holdings  have  decreased 
certainly  in  that  time. 

3809.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that?— To 
the  indisposition  first  of  the  landowner  to  bear 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  larger  number  of 
homesteads,  which  are  requisite  for  the  applica- 
tion of  small  holdings. 

3810.  That  applies  of  course  to  small  tenan- 
cies?— Yes. 

3811.  There  has  been  during  that  period  this 
tendency  to  consolidate  farms? — Yes,  for  the 
purposes  of  economical  construction  and  main- 
tenance and  working. 

3812.  Then  as  regards  freeholds,  what  has 
been  the  result  upon  freeholds  ?--The  tendency 
has  been  of  the  most  emphatic  character.  The 
capitalist  who  has  made  his  money  and  sought 
the  prestige  of  the  position  of  the  landowner, 
has  been  willing  to  accept  a  rate  of  interest  of 
something  like  2^  per  cent.,  and  in  many  cases 
2  per  cent,  on  his  investment;  so  that  the  small 
holder  was  willing  to  accept  the  enormous  price 
represented  by  a  2^  per  cent,  or  2  per  cent,  in- 
vestment, the  capital^  value  in  exchange  for 
which  he  could  use  at  the  rate  of  5,  6,  or  7  per 
cent. 

3813.  There  has  been  therefore  a  gradual 
al)sorption  of  these  small  holders  tempted  by 
the  high  piices  they  could  get  for  their  land? — 
Up  to  that  time  it  has  been  inevitable  ;  the  small 
holder  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  terms 
m  capital  value,  indicated  by  2  per  cent,  and 
2j  per  cent.,  and  the  value  of  the  money  he 
could  get. 

3814.  That  has  led  of  course  to  a  constant 
drain  upon  the  number  of  small  holdings? — 
Yes,  that  has  beeji  the  active  cause. 

3815.  Has  there  been  any  tide  flowing  in  Uie 
opposite    direction   to  replace  those  who  have 
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withdrawn.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  small 
owners.  I  quite  understand  that,  as  you  hslj, 
owing  to  these  economical  causes  taking  any 
existing  number  of  small  owners,  they  would 
tend  gradually  to  disappear;  but  I  want  to 
know  whether  there  has  oeen  anything  working 
to  replace  others  in  their  position  ? — I  think  not, 
except  in  the  neigbbournood  of  large  towns, 
where  the  increase  of  population  and  the  increase 
of  ability  on  the  part  of  working  people  of  large 
towns  to  buy,  lias  extended  the  system  of  mar- 
ket gardens^  and  kindred  management  of  that 
kind. 

381G.  But  I  think  \a  regard  to  Belgium  and 
France  the  evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
small  holders  will  pay  higher  prices  than  the 
large  holders?— No  doubt  they  will,  and  they 
always  do  pay  higher  prices. 

3817.  And  therefore  even  the  temptation  the 
capitalists  can  offer  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
materially  lessen  the  number  of  small  holdings 
in  either  of  those  countries? — I  have  never  been 
in  Belgium,  but  France  I  have  seen,  and  I  know 
fairly  well  the  character  of  French  agriculture, 
but  I  am  not  able  to  speak  with  any  authority 
to  what  has  been  the  result  of  the  system. 

3818.  I  think  you  may  take  it  from  me  that 
there  has  been  generally  no  considerable  decrease 
in  the  number  of  small  holdings.  Can  you  sug- 
gest  any  reason  why  the  temptation  which  has 
proved  so  strong  in  this  country  should  not  have 
proved  equally  strong  in  other  countries? — I 
should  believe  that  this  has  been  an  active  cause, 
although  I  am  rather  travelling  out  of  the  line  on 
"which  1  may  be  supposed  to  speak  with  some 
little  authority  that  there  are  so  many  more 
avenues  for  intelligent  working  men  in  this 
country  as  compared  with  what  there  are  in 
France* 

3819.  I  was  going  to  ask  jrou  whether  you  do 
not  think  that  the  opportunities  of  acquiring  land 
are  greater  in  these  foreign  countries  than  they 
are  here,  and  that  therefore  there  is  a  continual 
influx  of  small  holders  which  corresponds  to  the 
natural  decrease,  owing  to  the  causes  you  have 
named,  so  that  the  balance  is  kept  up? — I  dare- 
say that  the  facilities  may  be  greater,  but  I  am 
not  able  to  ^peak  with  any  authority  on  that 
point.  I  know  the  American  system,  but  I  do 
not  know  the  French  and  Belgium  systems  as 
well.  But  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
those  who  desire  to  buy  land  in  moderate 
areas,  individuals  have  come  forward  for 
their  own  gain  and  have  very  successfully 
bought  large  estates  and  have  cut  them  up  into 
small  quantities,  and  realized  a  great  deal  of 
money  by  that;  they  are  called  land  butchers; 
and  I  have  acted  in  some  sense  in  the  same 
capacity,  and  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
Take  Lord  Mostyn's  estates  in  Wales ;  I  knew 
the  man  who  bought  those  estates,  and  he  bought 
them  en  bloc,  and  sold  them  in  very  small  areas, 
some  smaller,  some  iarger,  but  he  distributed 
them  amongst  the  market  according  to  what  he 
believed  would  be  the  best  course  for  the 
purpose  of  remunerating  him  for  his  risk  and 
trouble. 

3820.  And  he  re-sold  to  smallholders  ? — Many 
of  them  were  very  small ;  many  of  them  were 
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middle-rfzed.     He  cut  up  the  estate  to  suit  the 
markets  as  he  thou}if)>t     That  is  some  25  years 
ago. 

3821.  We  have. got  it  now  that,  in  your 
opinion,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  stop  this 
drain,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  small  holders, 
and  we  have  also  got  it  that  you  think  that  some- 
thing might  be  done  in  the  direction  of  Lord 
Cairns'  Act  by  releasing  land  and  makini?  the 
transfer  of  land  easier  and  cheaper.  Now  I 
want  to  ask  you  whether  you  have  considered 
further  proposals  for  increasing  the  facilities  for 
the  creation  of  small  holders.  In  the  first  place 
I  would  ask  you  whether  y«u  are  aware  of  the 

mature  of  recent  land  legislation  in  Ireland,  of 
Lord  Ashbourne's  Act?— I  am. 

3^22.   What  do  you  think  of  the  possibility  or 

'^visability  of  applying  some  such  legislation  to 

England?— I  am    of  course  speaking  not  as  a 

lejrislator ;  I  am  not  a  statesman. 

3823.  1  ask  you  as  a  practic.il  man,  which 
perhaps  is  better?— I  dissent  from  the  whole 
system. 

3824.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  on  what  grounds 
you  dissent  from  this  system? — Quoad  Ireland 
and  the  whole  system  of  legislation  incident  to 
Ireland,  although  Ireland  is  an  exceptional  case, 
and  exceptional  circumstances  have  governed 
Ireland  for  very  many  years,  still  I  think  the 
tendency  of  legislation  in  favour  of  the  occupiers 
has  not  resulted  satisfactorily,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge,  in  Ireland  ;  I  know  Ireland  very 
ivell. 

3825.  We  want,  of  course  specially  to  confine 
oOrselves  to  this  country,  and  we  can  only  deal 
with  Ireland  so  far  as  it  is  a  guide  to  what  would 
happen  here  ;  but  I  would  point  out  to  you  that 
I  am  not  asking  you  as  to  that  portion  of  Irish 
legislation  that  has  given  security  to  the  tenants 
and  in  other  ways  established  a  dual  ownership, 
4)ut  I  aifk  you  tu  confine  your  attention  to  Lord 
Ashbourne's  Act  which  gives  facilities  for  making 
the  tenant  the  absolute  owner  of  the  land?— 
Under  the  circumstances  of  Ireland  Lord  Ash- 
Jbourne's  Act  has  no  doubt  worked  beneficially. 

3826.  Now  will  you  tell  us  why  you  think 
that  such  an  Act  would  not  be  applicable  to  this 
country  ?  —  I  think  the  principle  involved  in 
Lord  Ashbourne's  Act  would  be  of  unwise  appli- 
cation in  England,  because  there  is  here  no  ne- 
cessity for  the  interference  of  the  State  between 
individuals.  I  have  indicated  my  conviction 
that  the  landowners  of  England,  under  the 
bitter  experience  of  the  past  ten  years,  are  as 
anxious  as  any  men  can  be  to  part  with  a  very 
large  area  of  their  land,  and  they  knoiv  there 
can  be  nothing  more  absolutely  conservative  in 
social  policy  than  that  there  should  be  an  in- 
creased number  of  freeholders  of  varying  areas. 

3827.  Then  I  would  take  it  from  you  that  you 
think  that  so  far  as  the  supply  of  land  for  such 
purposes  goes,  there  is  no  necessity,  artificially, 
to  stimulnte  it? — Not  the  least. 

3828.  But  is  there  a  demand  for  such  land  at 
the  present  time?— There  is  not  a  demand  for 
«uch  land  at  the  present  time ;  we  have  land  that 
we  cannot  sell. 

3829.  Is  the  reason  for  the  absence  of  demand 
the  absence  of  means  on  the  part  of  the  people 
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who  might  become  small  owners  ? — Speaking  as 
a  director  of  the  Small  Farms  and  Labourers' 
Land  Companv  our  experience  certainly  is  that 
there  is  not  that  disposition  on  the  part  of  those 
for  whom  that  company  was  formed  to 
the  freehold  which  we  should  expect. 

3830.  But  Lord  Wantage,  who  has  given  us 
evidence  on  that  point,  has  told  us  that  there  isa 
very  great  demand  fo»-  tenancies  ?— Certainly. 
^  3831.  And  he  further  explained  to  us  that  • 
this  demand  coming  from  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood was  fir^t  supplied  by  the  company,  and 
that  they  have  not  tested  in  any  oeneral  sense 
whether  or  not  there  was  a  demund  for  freeholds? 
— ^^No ;  the  experience  of  our  company  u  up  to 
this  point,  that  there  are  not  a  great  number  of 
people  desirous  of  buying  their  freeholds. 

3832.  What  I  want  to  put  to  yoa  is  that  I 
understand  from  Lord  Wantage  that  there  ww 
no  great  demand  tor  freeholds  in  the  insmediate 
neighbourhood  of  these  pr<^>erties? — No,  there 
is  not. 

3333.  But  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  say 
that  if  the  directors  had  determined  that  they 
would  only  sell  and  not  lease,  and  had  offered 
the  land  generally,  they  would  not  have  found 
plenty  of  persons  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the 
conditions,  that  they  had  not  tested  it  by  making 
any  general  offijr ;  that  you  have  not  advertised 
the  land  or  anything  of  that  sort?— Noy  but  I 
think  it  has  been  pretty  widely  known.  Our 
Small  Farms  Company  has  been  fairly  well 
trumpeted  thropghout  the  leagth  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  and  in  the  papers  too  which  circulate 
amongst  the  classes  from  which  buyers  might  be 
expected  to  come. 

3834.  Your  experience  would  go  to  show  that 
even  if  facilities  were  offered  of  the  kind  ^ven  by 
the  Asbourne  Act  in  Ireland  there  would  be  no 
large  uroportion  of  per^on8  desirous  of  taking 
land  who  would  take  advantage  of  it? — ^I  think 
there  would  be  people  if  the  same  fiacilities  were 
offered  in  England  as  are  offered  in  Ireland.  No 
doubt  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  would 
come  forward  to  accept  the  very  favouraUe  terms 
on  which  they  could  start  as  landowners. 

3835.  The  only  difference,  I  think,  between 
the  facilities  offered  by  the  Ashbourne  Act  and 
the  facilities  offered  by  your  company  is  the  fact 
that  the  Aj*hboume  Act  is  based  on  a  lower  rate . 
of  interest  ? —  Yes ;  the  commercial  element  does 
not  exist  in  Lord  Ashbourne's  Act. 

3836.  Supposing  that  the  State  were  willing 
to  try  a  similar  experiment  in  this  countv,  and 
on  similar  terms,  you  think  there  would  be  a 
demand  ? — Yes. 

3B37.  You  think  it  desirable  to  create  theM 
small  holdings,  and  in  fact  you  are  a  director  q£ 
a  company  that  has  that  as  its  object? — -Tea« 
certainly. 

3838  And  which  has  only  failed  because  ^^^^ 
terms  required  by  die  commercial  specul******^ 
are  too  high  to  tempt  investors  ? — Yes. 

3839.  Let  me  ask  you  why,  if  it  is  desU**>*^ 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community  as  a  naatt^^  ^ 
national  policy,  to  create  these  small  hokl'^^E^ 
yoii  think  it  undesirable  to  oflfer  the  same  ^^^I^^^J 
ties  in  England  as  are  already  offered  iu  Ireli*^*" 
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— I  have  expressed  approval  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  in  Ireland,  because  of 
tlie  circumstances  of  Ireland^  but  I  believe 
that  if  the  thin^  could  be  properly  and  well 
worked,  it  would  be  better  done  and  can  be 
better  done  by  the  individual  than  it  can 
be  done  by  the  State,  I  feel  this,  that  the 
moment  the  estate  commences  to  subsidise  any 
particular  class  of  persons,  however  desirable  it 
may  be  to  stimulate  their  increase,  every  other 
*  class  will  begin  to  ask  that  they  may  have  the 
same  facilities  for  carrying  on  their  business  as 
are  given  <o  the  small  holders. 

3840.  This  is  not  a  machinery  to  subsidise  a 
class ;  the  theory  of  the  Ashbourne  Act  is  that 
there  should  be  no  loss  ? — I  have  not  read  the 
Ashbourne  Act  carefully.  I  \\w\  rather  in  my 
mind  the  Small  Holdings  Bill,  which  is  before 
Parliament  now.  There  the  rate  of  interest  to 
be  charged,  and  the  proportion  of  loan  to  be 
advanced  to  intending  purchasers  is  beyond  the 
commercial  value,  and  the  proper  amounts  which 
the  ordinary  lender  and  the  ordinary  borrower 
would  arrive  at. 

3841.  Perhaps  I  hail  better  put  the  Ashbourne 
Act  to  you.  The  Ashbourne  Act  provides  that 
where  the  landlord  and  tenant  agree  for  a  transfer 
of  ownership  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  the 
Land  Commission  approve  of  the  terms  of  the 
purchase,  the  whole  amount  of  the  purchase 
money  shall  be  advanced  by  the  State  at  a  low 
rate  oi  interest,  a  little  less  than  3  per  cent, 
mterest,  with  a  sinking  fund  of  a  half  per  cent., 
which  makes  the  tenant  the  absolute  owner  in 
49  years  ? — Yes. 

3842.  And  the  State  reserves  as  security 
one-fourth  of  this  purchase-money,  which  is  only 
paid  over  to  the  landlord  after  the  instalments 
nave  amounted  to  a  similar  sum  ? — Yes. 

3843.  And  I  believe  that  the  experience 
(which  is  only  short,  of  course,  up  to  the  present 
time)  has  been  exceedingly  satisfactory  so  far 
as  the  regularity  with  which  the  instalments  have 
been  paid,  and  if  the  instalments  are  regularity 
paid  of  course  the  State  will  not  lose  anything 
by  the  transaction  ? — Certainl v. 

3844.  It  is  that  principle  which  I  want  you  to 
consider  as  applied  to  this  country  ? — Yes. 

3845.  You  will  see  in  the  first  place  that  it 
does  not  necessarily  involve  any  loss  to  the  State 
or  any  subsidy  ;  it  involves  simply  the  use  of  the 
credit  of  the  otate  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenant? 
—Yes. 

3846.  I  will  remind  you  that  you  have  shown 
your  desire  to  create  these  small  holdings  by 
your  connection  with  the  Small  Parms  and 
Labourers  Land  Company  ? — Yes. 

3847.  But  there  the  terms  which  you  as 
private  investors  are  forced  to  demand  are  too 
tiigh  to  tempt  the  tenants  ? — Yes. 

3848.  Might  it  not  be  desirable  that  the. State 
should  intervene  in  this  way  in  order  to  stimulate 
the  creation  of  these  small  holdmgs  ? — I  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  doctrine  of  laissez  faire,  and  I 
believe  that  individuals  can  do  this  thing  very 
mnch  better  than  the  State  can  do  it ;  because  if 
the  State  once  denarts  in  England  (which  we 
can  deal  with  witnout  any  of  the  associations 
coimeeted  with  Ireland)  from  the  sound  political 
and  economical  doctrine  of   letting  individuals 
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make  their  own  bargains,  and  if  one  section  of 
the  State  is  to  be  subsidised  wheu  others  are  not 
to  receive  the  same  subsidy  in  the  conduct  of 
their  business,  as  an  individual  I  think  it  is  a 
wrong  departure,  and  1  hesitate  to  endorse  it, 
much  as  I  wish  to  see  small  holdings  increase. 

3849.  But  do  you  object  lo  the  use  of  the 
credit  of  the  State  for  public  purposes;  for 
instance,  for  harbours?— No,  they  are  public  pur- 
poses, not  individual, 

i^^50.  You  are  aware  that  at  ihe  present  tinje 
the  State  lends  money  through  local  authorities 
for  an  immense  number  of  purposes? — Yes. 

3851.  For  sanitary  work  of  all  kinds? — Yes. 

8852.  For  public  buildinas?— Yes. 

3853.  For  harbours?— Yes. 

3854.  And  still  more  for  the  creation  of 
artizans'  dwellings  under  the  Artizans'  Dwellings 
Improvement  Acts  ?— Yes. 

3855.  Arc  not  all  those  precedents  ? — Yes. 
All  but  the  last,  it  seems  to  me,  are  perfectly 
within  the  reasonable  and  proper  oflSce  of  Go- 
vernment to  afford  the  means  of  assisting  and 
carrying  out  the  great  duty  of  general  Govern- 
ment control  which  individuals  could  not  d6 ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  artizans'  dwellings,  much 
as  I  honour  and  respect  the  promoters  and  the 
results,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  the  principle 
ought  to  be  conceded. 

3856.  But  we  are  dealing  now  with  what  y6u 
admit  to  be  a  public  object  of  great  moment? — Yes. 

3857.  And  your  evidence  has  gone  to  show 
that  if  it  is  left  to  private  enterprise  it  will  not 
be  done  ?— I  think  it  will. 

3858.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  your  experience 
is  unfavourable  ?— At  the  present  moment  ray 
experience  is  unfavourable  to  it ;  ray  experien^ 
tends  to  this:  That  if  15  years  ago  the  land- 
owning class  had  been  as  willing  to  subdivide  and 
sell  their  estates  as  they  are  after  the  sharp  ex- 
perience of  1879  to  1889,  there  would  have  been 
a  class  who  would  have  come  forward  to  have 
bought  those  small  areas,  and  to  have  accepted 
the  opportunities  which  we  are  suggesting  should 
be  now  offered  to  them,  and  which  I  say  would 
be  offered  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  almost 
every  client  whom  1  have  the  honour  to  repre- 
sent. The  cxistiui^  condition  of  deferred  hope 
and  depresbion  affects  even  the  land  buyers  of  a 
small  scale  to  a  certain  extent;  they  are  not  so 
sure  as  they  were  \b  years  ago  that  farming 
matters  are  going  well,  and  may  be  profitable. 

3859.  I  think,  then,  1  may  say  that  although 
joxx  are  are  desirous  of  multiplying  small  hold- 
ings, you  would  bo  afraid  to  grant  exceptional 
facilities  or  to  introduce  the  intervention  of  the 
State  for  tlie  purpose  ? — That  would  be  my  con- 
clusion ;  but  do  not  attach  any  value  to  it,  because 
I  only  speak  as  an  individual. 

3860.  I  think  I  will  not  question  you  about 
Mr.  CoUings'  proposal,  because  your  argument 
applies,  in  effect,  to  any  proposal  lor  lending  State 
credit  for  this  purpose  ?— It  does. 

3861.  Therefore  I  need  not  go  into  the  details 
of  a  particular  proposal  ? — Certainly. 

3862.  Your  objection  is  to  the  principle  ? — My 
objection  is  solely  to  the  principle,  and  I  can- 
not tell  you  how  happy  I  should  oe  if  my  princi- 
ples were  more  elastic^  and  the  experiment  resulted 
successfully. 

C  C  4  3863.  You 
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3863.  You  made  some  remarks  to  the  effect 
that  the  process  of  consolidation,  to  which  the 
Ri^ht  honourable  Chairman  refeiTed,  arose 
manilj  from  the  increase  of  produce.,  attendant 
upon  such  consolidation.  Is  there  in  your  opinion 
no  other  way  of  increasing  the  produce  of  the 
land  except  by  consolidating  it  into  large  farms  ? 
—Yes,  I  only  spoke  of  the  practice  of  conpolida- 
tion  as  being  mainly  duo  to  the  economy  inci- 
dental to  buildings  and  maintenance,  and  more 
economical  working. 

3864.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  progress  of 
agriculture  during  the  last  30  years,  say,  was 
due  to  this  process  of  consolidation  ? — Very 
largely  due.  The  increase  of  stock,  the  improve- 
ment of  sheep,  the  greater  production  of  cereals, 
wool,  beef,  mutton,  butter,  and  milk,  consequent 
on  that,  was  something  enormous. 

3865.  But  can  you  imagine  that  there  is  any 
other  system  by  which  the  same  amount  of 
produce  could  be  produced  without  the  consolida- 
tion into  large  iarms? — Not  without  all  the 
attendant  circumstances  under  which  those  farms 
were  consolidated.  The  principle  of  inclosure 
ranging  from  1796  up  to  1815  was  the  first  step 
towards  emancipating  indiyiduals  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  circumstances  by  which  they  were 
bound  together,  and  absolute  freedom  of  action 
was  prevented.  In  the  first  instance,  the  system 
of  enclosure  (the  common  field  which  had  ob- 
tained from  the  earliest  time,  from  the  Saxon 
downward),  under  which  the  farmer  was  bound 
to  farm  wheat,  barley,  and  grass  was  broken 
down;  each  man  had  strips  of  knd,  in  some 
cases,  not  so  wide  as  this  room ;  perhaps  15  or  20 
chains  long,  divided  by  a  little  mere  as  they  were 
called  (that  is  the  Saxon  word  for  a  boundary), 
and  they  were  all  bound  to  sow  their  corn  in  the 
same  field ;  they  sowed  their  ^rass  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  sheep  were  on  a  certain  day  turned 
on  tl)c  lands  to  feed,  and  were  all  turned  on  the 
downs  at  the  same  time,  and  came  back  and 
folded  on  the  lands  in  course  of  wheat-growing. 
There  was  no  freedom,  no  elasticity,  they  could 
not  depart  from  it  Then  the  enclosure  came 
and  gave  the  lands  in  severalty ;  each  man,  in- 
stead of  having  20  allotments  of  land  making  110 
acres,  had  iOO  acres  given  in  entirely  in  one  lot, 
and  of  course  he  could  manage  in  better,  and  as 
he  thought  best. 

3866.  But  are  you  satisfied  now  that  the 
result  of  this  consolidation  has  been  satisfactory  ? 
— No,  I  have  never  said  so. 

3867.  Do  I  understand  you  to  approve  of  a 
system  by  which  there  should  be  small  tenancies 
and  small  holdings  now  ? — I  would  make  the 
holdings  as  small  as  I  know  how,  if  I  were  not 
called  upon  to  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  for 
buildings  and  such  things. 

3868.  So  your  objection  to  making  smallhold- 
ings is  the  practical  one  ? — It  is  an  economical 
one. 

3869.  But  if  means  could  be  devised  by  which 
it  could  be  done  without  the  hand  being  required 
to  be  put  in  the  pocket  you  would  not  be  against 
it? — Certainly  not;  I  should  be  quite  content. 
I  may  say  that  I  wrote  an  article  for  the  "  Royal 
Agricultural  Journal "  for  the  French  Exposition 
about  the  year  1882^  and  in  it  I  dealt  with  the 
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question  of  the  proportion  of  capital  supplied 
by  the  landlord  to  that  supplied  by  the  tenant 
in  the  management  of  a  farm  ;  and  I  concluded 
that  a  proportion  (varying  of  course  according 
to  the  application  of  the  land)  contributed  by  the 
landlord  in  the  shape  of  buildings,  fences,  water 
supply,  cottages,  and  roads,  was  equal  to  con- 


siderably  more  than  one-third  of  the  freehold. 
The  tenant  simply  provides  the  money  for  the 
actual  working  of  the  land. 

3870.  I  desire  to  ask  you  a  question  abont 
Lord  Ashbourne's  Act.  You  stated  that  you 
had  reason  to  believe  that  that  Act  was  success- 
ful in  Ireland ;  what  is  your  reason  for  making 
that  statement? — Simply  what  I  see  in  the  pub- 
lic papers;  I  know  nothing  more  than  that;  I  have 
not  been  in  Ireland  for  some  10  years. 

3871.  You  are  aware,  I  presume,  that  under 
Lord  Ashbourne's  Act  the  first  chance  at  least 
of  buying  the  farm  is  given  to  the  actual  sitting 
tenant  ? — Certainly,  as  it  should  be. 

3872.  But  in  the  case  of  a  scheme  such  as  has 
been  talked  of  by  the  Bight  honourable  Chair- 
man, of  course  that  element  would  not  enter!— 
There  would  be  no  sitting  tenant  to  deal  with. 

3873.  You  said  you  objected  to  subsidising 
any  class  of  people  ? — Yes. 

3874.  At  the  expense  of  the  general  public,  I 
presume  ? — Not  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
public ;  but  1  object  to  the  principle.  I  do  not 
Know  where  it  would  land  us. 

3875.  But  there  are  many  ways  of  subsidisbg 
a  class  with  which  you  must  be  familiar*  without 

{jiving  them    actual    money  ?  —  Yes  ;   but  that 
egislation  ought  not  to  be  favourable  to  one 
class  at  the  cost  of  another. 

3876.  I  think  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
land  legislation  generally  has  been  favourable  to 
one  class,  otherwise  we  should  not  be  here  to-day; 
and  I  think,  if  you  look  at  the  question  from  an 
historical  point  of  view,  you  might  be  inclined  to 
relax  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
subsidy  on  general  princi[jles  alone  ? — No ;  I  am 
a  Liberal,  and  have  always  been  so  ;  I  sucked 
it  in  with  my  mother's  milk,  and  I  hope  I  have 
not  forgotten  it ;  but  I  am  giving  you  my  ex- 
perience of  contact  with  land  and  on  land  during 
35  years. 

3877.  You  are  aware,  doubtless,  that  the 
State,  at  the  prcif^ent  moment,  adyances  money 
to  landlords  for  the  cultivation  of  land  on  very 
favourable  terms?  —  Yes,  the  State  advances 
uncommonly  little;  private  enterprise  doea  it 
infinitely  better  than  the  State,  except  the  State 
has  done  it  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

3878.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  the  State  has  done 
it  at  a  cheaper  rate  ? — ^There  has  been  a  small 
sum  of  money. 

3879.  But  the  principle  is  conceded  ? — As  the 
fragments  come  in  they  are  relet  again  to  those 
gentlemen,  who  are  sharp  enough  to  know  that 
there  is  money  coming  in,  I  am  the  director 
of  a  land  improyement  company  which  has  in 
the  past,  until  these  bad  times  came  in,  operated 
yery  largely,  and  we  find  that  we  as  individuals, 
although  we  are  yery  humble  people,  can  manage 
quite  HS  well  as  the  Goyemment  does. 

3880.  But  you  understand  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  case  of  the  proposal  before  Par- 
liament 
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fiament  at  the  present  time,  between  the  State 
and  the  locality,  that  the  State  only  intends  to 
give  power  to  the  locality  to  lend  money  ? — Yes, 
quite  80,  but  the  State  has  to  find  the  money ; 
the  moduM  operandi  is  left  of  course  with  the  rating 
authority,  but  the  State  has  to  be  the  bank. 

3881.  So  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  security 
with  you  ? — I  think  if  I,  as  a  land  agent,  were 
ddled  on  to  advise  a  loan  of  75  per  cent,  on  the 
gecurity  of  a  holding,  I  should  hesitate,  as  my 
reputation  as  a  surveyor  would  suffer,  and  a  lia- 
biuty  to  be  called  upon  if  I  gave  an  untrust- 
wOTthy  certificate  to  make  good  the  advance 
would  arise. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

3882.  I  think  you  said  that  the  small  holdings 
system  would  not  be  applicable  to  the  chalk 
country,  but  if  the  best  part  of  the  ground  was 
given  to  small  holdings  the  downs  would  go  back 
to  sheep-walks,  would  they  not? — Yes. 

3883.  Under  the  present  circumstances  might 
not  that  be  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  ? — 
If  you  will  tell  me  the  range  of  prices  for  the 
next  ten  years  I  could  hazard  a  more  or  less 
wide  solution. 

3884.  I  mean  taking  the  present  value  of  com, 
do  not  yon  think  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
downs  has  been  overdone? — Undoubtedly. 

3885.  Do  not  you  think  that  there  would  also 
be  a  considerable  advantage  in  such  cases  as  the 
downs  near  Eastbourne,  if  the  somewhat  miser- 
able attempt  at  cultivation  were  abandoned  and 
the  downs  restored  to  the  sheep? — Yes.  It 
takes  a  very  long  time  to  restore  a  down  ;  50 
years  before  it  goes  back  again  to  its  normal  con* 
ditionasadown.  But  1  would  say  this :  30;|^ear8 
ago  the  great  agricultural  formula  was  given, 
"  chemistry  for  the  light  lands,  mechanics  for  the 
heavy  " ;  with  the  result  that  we  have  over-ridden 
chemistry  a  little  too  hard,  and  these  lands  were 
broken  up  under  the  sanguine  expectation  that 
chemistry  was  to  do  more  for  us  than  it  has  been 
able  to  do. 

3886.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  these 
small  farms,  do  I  rightly  understand  you  that  up 
to  quite  recent  times  the  system  of  common  lands 
was  general  in  the  part  of  the  country  to  which 
you  refer  ? — Not  in  recent  times.  1  have  said 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  enclosure  took  place 
from  1796  to  1810. 

3887.  But  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  were  there  these  common  lands  ? — The 
great  area  of  enclosure  took  place  after  the 
beginning  of  this  century. 

3888.  1  am  not  speaking  so  much  of  the  enclo- 
sures in  general  as  the  question  of  common 
lands  ? — ^But  Ae  word  "  enclosure  "  has  a  par- 
ticular significance  with  us,  as  representing  deal- 
ing with  common  lands  and  putting  them  into 
severalty. 

3889.  When  you  spoke  of  the  great  improve- 
ment in  the  produce  which  resulted  from  turning 
small  farms  into  large  ones,  do  you  refer  to  these 
enclosures  of  common  lands,  or  do  you  mean  that 
farms  of  20,  40,  50,  or  60  up  to  70  acres  were 
turned  into  large  farms,  on  which  you  say  there 
has  been  thus  a  great  increase  of  produce  ?—  My 
answer  referred  to  this :  tliat  under  the  system 
(^enclosure  the  produce  of  cereals  was  increased 
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I  should  think  by  at  least  30  per  cent,  and  the 
produce  of  sheep  and  wool  was  increased  by 
nearly  50  per  cent. 

3890.  In  your  view  that  that  increase  was  due 
to  the  change  of  tenure,  do  you  attribute  that  to 
the  change  from  the  very  inconvenient  tenure  of 
compaon  holdings  to  a  system  of  individual  hold- 
ing, or  was  it  due  to  the  change  from  small  farms 
to  large  farms? — No,  not  to  the  change  from 
small  farms  to  large  farms ;  but  due  to  this :  that 
in  a  farm  of  1,000  acres,  with  all  its  staff  and 
with  all  its  arrangements,  it  can  be  more  economi- 
cally worked,  and  a  larger  margin  of  produce 
left  for  the  outside  public,  than  would  be  the 
case  if  that  farm  were  divided  into  ten  holdings. 

3891.  Then  you  think  that  in  the  case  of  a 
70-acre  farm,  say,  employing  a  pair  of  horses, 
the  produce  per  acre  of  corn  is  not  so  large  as  in 
the  case  of  a  large  farm  ? — I  think  it  may  well 
be  as  large  in  such  a  case  as  that,  as  it  would  be 
in  a  large  farm;  but  there  would  not  be  the 
same  proportionate  increase  of  production  of 
meat  and  wool  as  there  would  be  on  the  large 
farm  ;  there  would  be  a  larger  increase  in  poultry, 
in  pigs,  and  matters  of  that  kind  probably,  but 
not  in  the  case  of  cereals. 

3892.  But  do  you  not  think  that  the  advantage 
in  the  matter  of  poultry  and  vegetables  and  other 
things  to  which  you  have  referred  would  more 
than  counterbalance  the  advantages  which  the 
large  farmer  might  have  in  the  matter  of  wool  ? 
— It  is  quite  possible  that  it  would  be  so ;  but 
as  I  have  said,  the  actual  product  of  corn  would, 
I  am  fairly  well  satisfied,  oe  more  economically 
arrived  at  on  a  large  than  it  would  on  a  small 
farm. 

3893.  But  as  to  the  general  question  whether 
in  the  case  of  a  20,  30,  or  40  acre  farm  the  pro- 
duce per  acre  would  be  larger  or  smaller,  are  vou 
prepared  to  say  that  the  more  economical  produc- 
tion from  a  large  farm  would  more  than  counter- 
balance the  excess  of  production  of  poultry, 
vegetables,  and  things  of  that  kind  in  a  small 
farm? — It  would  be  very  difficult  to  give  any- 
thing like  a  precise  and  reliable  answer  to  that 
question,  x  ou  are,  of  course,  referring  to  the 
question  of  actual  value. 

3894.  The  value  of  produce  per  acre  divided 
over  the  whole  ?— I  should  rather  be  with  you. 
I  should  think  that  relatively  the  value  of  the 
produce  would  be  larger  in  the  small  farm  than 
m  a  large  farm,  taking  into  account  the  increased 
value  of  the  smaller  products  which  would  hardly 
exist  on  a  large  farm. 

3895.  Then  we  may  take  it  that  that  opinion 
rather  applies  to  the  question  of  enclosure  of 
inconvenient  common  lands  than  to  the  question 
between  small  and  large  farms?  —  Yes,  it 
would  be  a  modification  of  my  answer  in  that 
respect. 

3896.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  potato 
growing  country  ?— Yes,  we  grow  potatoes  very 
considerably  in  some  parts  of  oar  district,  not  in 
the  way  they  do  in  Lincolnshire,  but  we  do  for 
our  home  consumption,  but  not  greatly  for  ex- 
portation. 

3897.  Would  you  think  that  the  produce  would 
be  larger  in  a  20-acre  field  of  potatoes  or  in  a 
quarter  acre  plot? — In  a  20-acre  field  decidedly. 
Go  into  Lincolnshire,  not  the  Isle  of  Axholme, 
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but  take  a  broad  area  of  the  best  lands  in  Lin- 
colnshire where  they  grow  superb  potatoes,  the 
crop  grown  in  the  fields  under  the  excellent 
management  in  that  district,  is  far  greater  than 
anything  in  small  plots. 

3898.  Is  that  because  the  management  is  better 
or  because  tiie  land  is  better  ? — I  am  dealing  with 
lands  of  the  same  character. 

3899.  You  think  the  large  farms  produce 
more? — Yes,  because  they  are  so  perfectly  done; 
there  is  no  stint  of  labour,  no  stint  of  capital,  and 
everything  is  done  to  make  it  as  perfect  as 
can  be. 

3900.  Are  you  at  ail  accustomed  to  the  system* 
under  which  a  large  iarmer  lets  out  to  a  certain 
extent  some  portion  of  his  potato  land  to 
tenants,  they  supplying  the  manure  and  he  the 
labour?— Yes;  it  is  invariably  given  in  our 
county  to  any  labourers  who  wish  it. 

3901.  Is  that  a  successful  plan  ? — I  think  it  is 
a  successful  plan ;  but  I  would  much  rather  see 
a  man  with  a  sufficient  garden  and  a  good  allot- 
ment so  that  he  is  independent  of  his  mai^ter 
under  any  circumstances  for  the  obligation  of 
manuring  and  ploughing. 

3902.  I  think  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
copyholds  had  disappeared  within  the  last 
30  years  ? — Copyholds  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
am  speaking  of  them,  that  is  areas  fluctuating 
from  20  acres  up  to  250  acres. 

3903.  They  have  been  disappearing  in  very 
recent  times  ? — Yes.  I  could  take  you  to  places 
where  they  exist  now  ;  at  Lord  Arundel's  estate 
at  Wardour,  where  there  are  many  cases. 

3904.  What  is  the  occasion  of  their  disap- 
pearing in  recent  times,  during  the  last  25  or 
30  years  r — Because  the  landlords  were  taught  to 
believe,  as  the  event  proved  unwisely,  that  the 
aggregation  of  farms  would  increase  the  net  in- 
come of  their  estates.  The  buildings  as  a  rule 
were  in  a  bad  condition,  many  of  them  having 
been  in  existence  for  200  or  300  years,  and  when 
something  ;»r  other  had  to  be  done  the  copy- 
holders would  not  do  it. 

3905.  Why  did  the  copyholders  surrender? — 
They  could  not  help  themselves. 

3906.  Why  could  they  not  help  themselves  ? 
— They  were  copyholders  for  lives. 

3907.  Are  not  those  copyholders  people  who 
have  a  perpetual  tenure  ? — There  are  two  classes 
of  copyholders ;  the  one  with  the  copyhold  for 
lives  renewable  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  and  other 
copyholds  of  inheritance  absolutely  at  the  will  of 
the  tenant 

3908.  And  the  copyholds  you  speak  of  are 
not  perpetual  holders,  not  men  with  permanent 
rights,  but  mere  tenants?— They  have  a  per- 
manent right  incidental  to  the  possession  of  the 
land  during  three  lives. 

3909.  And  their  disappearance  at  the  will  of 
the  tenant,  not  at  the  will  of  the  landlord  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so  in  many  cases  ;  the  tenant  showing  a 
great  indisposition  to  renew,  and  the  copyholders 
practically  becoming  the  tenants  at  rack  rent. 

3910.  With  regard  to  the  questions  you  have 
been  asked,  comparing  the  project  of  lending 
money  in  this  country  with  the  Ashbourne  Act, 
I  suppose  if  the  whole  of  the  value  of  the  land  is 
advanced  at  a  rate  far  below  a  mortgage  rate  of 
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interest,  that  is,  practically,  State  subsidy  ?— It 
is  a  State  subsidy,  it  seems  to  me. 

391 1.  And,  inaamuch  as  the  interest  of  money 
lent  upon  land  is  much  higher  in  Ireland  than  in 
this  country,  would  it  not  be  the  cast*  that  money 
advanced  on  the  same  terms  in  England  wonra 
be  ad  V juiced  more  advantageously  to  the  State  m 
England  than  in  Ireland? — Yes;  if  I  sweep 
away  my  principles ;  1  see,  of  course,  that  the 
thing  may  operate  and  may  be  successfully  done ; 
but  it  is  that  I  do  not  see  why  one  class  should 
have  a  benefit  which  is  d^'nied  to  another. 

.'^912.  But  1  say,  putting  apart  the  prindple, 
supposing  that  the  State  is  willing  to  advance 
the  money,  would  it  not  be  more  advantageous  to 
the  State  to  advance  that  money  in  England 
than  in  Ireland  because  the  security  is  better  ? — 
The  security  would  be  better  in  England  than  in 
Ireland,  certainly ;  but  I  still  think  that  75  per 
cent,  is  too  much. 

3913.  At  the  present  time  it  is  the  case,  is  it 
not,  that  the  mortgage  value  of  money  lent  upon 
land  is  much  higher  in  Ireland  than  it  is  in  Eng- 
land? — Practically,  the  great  source  of  supply 
for  lending  money  on  mortgage  has  ceased ;  the 
insurance  companies  will  not  lend  money  in  Ire- 
land at  all ;  nor  will  trustees. 

3914.  If,  for  economical  reasons  (putting  aside 
political  reasons),  the  State  were  satisfied  that  it 
WHS  advantageous  to  lend  money  in  Ireland^  it 
would  be  still  more  advantageous  to  do  so  in 
England  ? — Undoubtedly. 

3915.  Then,  you  say  that  the  landlords  at  pre- 
sent are  sufficiently  willing  to  create  small  hold- 
ings?—  No,  I  did  not  say  to  create  small  hold* 
ings ;  what  I  said  was,  that  they  were  generallv 
willing  to  sell  their  land,  and  to  forego  the  terri- 
torial advantuges  which  presumably  attached  to 
land  in  the  past. 

3916.  Would  they  be  willing  to  sell  smaU 
plots  of  land  without  regard  to  interference  witi 
the  rights  of  game  and  ametiities  of  that  kind  ? — 
Most  certainly. 

3917.  And  eVen  without  parting  with  their 
whole  estate? — Certainly. 

3918.  Do  you  ni»t  think  that  they  would  be 
deterred  by  fear  of  poaching? — No. 

3919.  And  the  loss  of  the  absolute  right  of  the 
landlord  ? — No  ;  they  have  learned  a  very  sharp 
lesson. 

3920.  You  do  not  see  your  way  to  any  arrange* 
ment  by  nv  hich,  by  some  arrangements  between 
landlords  and  tenants,  small  farms  might  be 
created  ? — It  is  a  question  of  the  construction  of 
buildings,  and  homesteads,  and  roads,  and  water 
supply. 

3921.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  see  any 
way  of  getting  over  that  difficulty  ? — Of  course 
if  the  State,  the  deus  ex  machindy  says  we  will  lend 
you  money  for  the  purpose,  the  thins  can  be  done. 

3922.  But  supposing  that  the  State  does  not 
come  in,  do  you  see  any  mode  of  arrangement  by 
which  the  parties  might  come  to  terms,  and  legis- 
lation might  facilitate  their  c(wiin^  to  terms  ? — I 
must  put  a  case  to  you.  We  will  take  a  small 
holding  in  Surrey,  a  bare  plateau  of  arable  land. 
Bay  100  acres.  The  State  says  that  it  cannot 
lend  you  any  money,  and  is  not  going  to  lend  yoa 
any  money ;  and  the  man,  therefore,  simply  deals 
as  an  individual  with  the  owner  of  the  propertyr 
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Sir  George  Campbell—^outxmx^A, 

There  are  altematiyes  open.  He  says  to  the 
owner,  **'  Will  you  let  me  this  land  for  a  term  of 
%9  years  for  my  own  life,  on  a  rent,  we  will  say, 
for  1  /.  per  acre,"  and  the  then  lessee  exercises 
his  own  powers  and  builds  what  he  ■  likes  upon 
it  for  the  purpose  of  the  economical  working  of 
that  land ;  he  finds  his  own  water,  he  is  amenable 
to  the  sanitary  authority  about  his  drainage,  and 
everything  of  that  kind ;  the  landlord  is  relieved 
of  a  grave  burden  in  that  direction.  That  is  one 
course.  Another  is  for  him  to  say  to  the  landlord, 
"  I  will  take  your  land  if  you  will  erect  certain 
buildings  upon  it  for  me."  The  landlord  then 
eonsiders  it ;  he  comes  to  the  company,  of  which  ' 
I  am  a  director  (at  least  T  hope  he  would  come 
to  it),  and  says,  "  I  want  to  borrow  1,000  /.  to 
put  up  buildings  on  this  land,"  and  the  Land 
Commissioners  say,  **  We  will  pass  the  works  if 
the  yare  satisfactory " ;  and  the  rate  for  lend- 
ing that  1,000/.  for  a  terminable  annuity  of  25 
years  would  be  6  /.  10  «.  8  <^.  per  cent,  lliat  you 
see  alone  at  once  establishes  a  rent  for  25  years 
of  6  /.  10  *.  8  rf.,  which  would  be  70  /.  a  year  for 
buildings  alone  on  that  land.  The  kndlord 
would  then  be  left  with  a  net  rental  of  30  /. 
a  year,  supposing  his  land  were  worth  1  /.  an 
acre. 

3923.  The  only  part  I  will  press  you  about  is 
whether  you  think  there  might  be  any  legislation 
to  facilitate  any  arrangement  of  that  kind,  whe- 
ther by  givin;jr  the  tenant  a  better  right  in  the 
buildingi)  he  leaves  on  the  land,  and  a  better 
right  to  compensation  for  his  improvements,  and 
in  other  ways  of  that  kind,  the  bargain  between 
landlord  und  tenant  for  the  creation  of  small 
holdings  miffht  be  facilitated? — Practically,  my 
experience  lies  directly  in  a  contrary  direction. 
In  England  the  tenant  will  not  put  up  any 
buildings  or  homesteads,  or  anything  of  the  kind 
on  his  landlord's  land.  I  have  had  a  long  expe- 
rience now  oT  the  working  of  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act,  and  I  have  never  known  the 
clause,  under  which  the  tenant  asks  for  permis- 
sion to  put  up  buildings  on  his  land  to  be  exer- 
cised. The  landlord  is  quite  ready  to  do  every- 
thing that  is  reasonable  and  proper  in  the  shape 
of  buildings  for  his  tenant,  and  in  many  cases  he 
has  lately  done  a  great  deal  more  than  is  rea- 
sonable rather  than  lose  his  tenant. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 

3924.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two 
questions  about  the  condition  of  the  peasant 
owners  on  the  edge  of  the  New*  Forest;  did  they 
build  their  own  houses  on  the  land  on  which  they 
squatted  ? — They  erected  their  houses  or  hovels 
CD  the  land  on  which  they  squatted. 

3925'.  And  all  outbuildings  ;  what  outbuildings 
there  are  ?-— Yes. 

3926.  In  what  condition  are  those  buildings 
now  ? — Very  bad  as  a  rule.  If  they  belonged  to 
a  client  of  ours,  or  if  they  belonged  to  any  one  of 
the  gentlemeh  whom  I  have  the  Lonour  to  address, 
the  sanitary  authority  would  be  down  upon  them 
like  a  shot,  and  make  them  alter  it. 

3927.  Have  they  power  to  make  them  alter  it  ? 
—Yes  ;  they  say,  in  some  cases,  That  house  is  not 
fit  for  habitation. 

3928.  You  think  that  if  the  sanitary  authority 
did  its  duty  tliey  would  be  able  to  build  better 


Mr.  Thomas  Ellu — continued. 

houses  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  that  at  all ;  I  do 
not  think  they  would;  they  have  not  sayed 
money  enough  to  enable  them  to  build  better 
houses.  These  houses  are  built  of  mud  invari- 
ably, and  thatch,  they  are  of  an  extremely  low 
type,  a  type  which  the  Land  Commissioners 
would  not  pass  for  a  moment  for  improvements. 
They  are  of  a  type  which  a  gentleman  would 
scarcely  allow  to  exist  on  his  estate  ;  he  would 
pull  them  down. 

3929.  Is  it  very  seldom  that  they  improve 
their  houses,  or  build  stone  house? — I  have 
known  them  use  brick  occasionally  for  repairs, 
and  slight  additions,  and  now  and  then  I  see  a 
house  built  of  brick,  but  so  badly  built  that  the 
rain  will  drive  tbroug;h  it  as  fast  as  possible. 
But  the  answer  to  that  is  that  the  freeholder, 
the  man  who  is  independent,  likes  to  do  what  he 
likes  with  his  own  ;  he  puts  _  up  with  inconve- 
nience as  an  owner  which  he  would  not  submit  to 
as  a  tenant. 

3930.  Are  these  peasant  owners  fairly  free 
from  debt  ? — I  think  so. 

393L  Is  that  always  the  case? — No,  1  do  not 
think  it  is.  Occasionally  they  mortgage  the 
land  ;  I  have  known  instances  of  that ;  they  do 
not  save  money  generally. 

3932.  Do  they  sublet  their  lands?— No. 

3933.  Never  ? — Never  ;  I  do  not  remember  a 
case. 

3934.  What  number  are  there  of  these  peasant 
owners  on  the  edge  of  the  New  Forest  and  dis- 
trict?— Withiii  the  ken  of  my  experience  (this  is 
on  the  north-east  edge  of  the  New  Forest),  I 
should  think  that  there  are  about  60  or  70.  They 
rent  land  of  us  also  on  the  estate  I  have  referred 
to,  to  the  extent  of  about  eight  and  ten  acres, 
and  more  than  that  they  enclose  it  themselves, 
and  we  let  them  have  it  rent  free,  practically,  for 
two  years,  and  then  they  pay  5  s.  or  6  s.  per 
acre  yearly. 

3935.  And  they  are  good  payers  of  rent? — 
Yes,  they  pay  their  rent  very  well. 

3936.  Are  they  industrious? — Yes. 

3937.  And  sober? — They  like  their  liquor,  and 
get  their  fair  share  of  liquor,  but  still  they  are 
very  good  fellows. 

3938.  Is  there  much  poverty  there? — No; 
no  actual  severe  crushing  poverty  ;  ^  certainly 
they  have  plenty  of  food  to  eat. 

3939.  Witli  regard  to  the  small  tenant-holders 
of  whom  you  told  us,  you  said  they  paid  their 
rent  well,  and  did  not  expect  much  expense  in 
the  way  of  improvements  ? — That  is  so. 

3940'.  Are  they  able  to  pay  you  as  much  rent 
proportionately  upon  their  land  as  the  large 
farmers  do  ? — They  pay  more. 

3941.  Do  they  pay  more  rent  as  apart  from  the 
rent  of  the  buildings  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  Jiiey 
do  ;  that  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  question.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  question  of  buildings  we  could 
let  a  lot  of  the  lands  I  have  been  referring  to ; 
but  the  cost  of  buildings  is  so  great  that,  in 
the  illustration  I  have  given  to  Sir  George 
Campbell,  the  interest  upon  it  to  the  impecunious 
landowner  practically  leaves  him  with  scarcely 
a  lesiduum  of  rent. 

3942.  Then  do  I  take  it  from  you  that  your 
ezperienee  ia  that  these  small  holdings^  together 
with  the  expense  of  buildings,  do  not  pay  the 
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owners  us  Well  as  the  large  farms,  taking  them 
oyer  a  certain  number  of  years^  depression  and 
ffood  times  taken  together  ? — It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  give  a  reliable  answer  in  that  direction. 
One  man's  buildings  on  the  small  holdings  may 
have  come  into  hand  in  good  form  of  a  soud  cha- 
racter, and  another  may  be  very  much  worse. 
They  are  very  unequally  used,  if  I  may  use  the 
term  with  regard  to  accommodation  for  sheds, 
and  things  of  that  kind ;  they  take  what  they 
have  got,  and  the  rent  is  proportioned  accord- 
ingly. 

3943.  Do  you  not  find  that  the  expenses  of 
buildings  and  making  permanent  improvements 
are  found  to  be  considerably  larger  when  they 
are  done  by  the  landowner  than  when  they  are 
done  by,  say,  a  peasant  owner  who  is  fairly  pros- 
perous?— Because  the  peasant  owner  is  content 
with  a  lower  platform  of  accommodation  both  for 
himself,  his  family,  his  cattle,  and  his  pigs,  than 
he  is  if  he  has  got  a  landlord  to  look  to  to  make 
him  the  improvements. 

^3944.  Would  you  prefer  to  have  these  peasant 
owners,  even  with  their  comparatively  bad  build- 
ings, or  the  tenant  holders  who  are  less  indepen- 
dent, but  who  have  better  buildings? — An 
improving  tenant  is  rather  an  awful  personage 
when  he  wants  a  large  quantity  of  buildings  put 
up  to  suit  his  pjoticular  fancy.  As  a  land 
agent,  I  may  say  that  it  is  part  of  the  business 
of  a  skilled  land  agent  to  know  how  far  he  may 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  tenant  which  shall 
be  satisfactory,  not  only  to  that  tenant,  but  to  the 
A,  B,  C,  and  the  rest  of  the  alphabet,  and  not 
to  indulge  him  with  any  particular  crotchet  with 
regard  to  this  or  that. 

3945.  With  regai*d  to  the  advantage  of  the 
improvement  of  ajgriculture  which  has  been 
brought  about  by  large  farms,  I  think  we  are 
aU  willing  to  admit  that ;  but  would  you  say  that 
the  small  holders  have  largely  benefited  by  that; 
that  they  are  open  to  new  ideas,  and  ready  to 
take  gradually  to  the  better  methods  of  agncul- 
ture?— A  email  holder  is  just  as  capable  of 
appreciating  advanced  means  of  production  as  a 
large  one. 

3946.  And  do  you  think  he  adopts  them  fairly? 
— So  far  as  he  is  able ;  but  on  his  small  area  he 
cannot  adopt  those  things  which  are  readily 
enough  open  to  a  large  holder.  Take  the  Straw- 
son's  distributor,  for  instance,  which  is  to 
remove  from  us  the  curse  of  the  turnip  fly.  A 
man  with  70  acres  cannot  go  and  find  20  /.  to 
spend  on  a  Strawson'^s  distributor  or  on  his  70 
acres,  but  a  man  who  has  500  acres  would  do  that 
directly. 

3947.  Could  you  to  some  extent  get  over  that 
difficulty  by  having,  as  they  have  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  a  peripatetic  distributor,  as  they 
have  peripatetic  threshing  machines  ? — Yes ;  but 
my  experience  is  that  it  leads  to  great  jealousies 
unless  there  is  a  very  able  man  at  the  head  who 
arranges  how  it  is  to  be  used  ;  but,  of  course, 
the  common  sense  of  the  people  would  ultimately 
result  in  that. 

3948.  Now  supposing  that  we  had  here  in 
England  what  they  have  in  other  countries  to 
some  extent  ;  for  instance  in  Denmark,  good 
agricultural  and  dairy  schools,  do  not  you  think 
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that  they  would  be  able  to  some  extent  to  take 
the  place  of  large  farmers  as  agricultural  educa* 
tors  ? — A  dairy  school  of  course  is  a  most  valuable 
addition.  We  represent  one  very  large  estate  m 
Dorsetshire,  Mr.  Digby's,  Sherborne  Casde, 
where  there  are  40,000  acres,  a  very  large 
portion  of  it  applied  to  dairy  purposes,  aod  we 
have  been  endeavouring  there  to  establish  an 
association  of  the  farmers  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  into  one  common  focus  all  milk  pro- 
ducts, for  butter,  cheese,  or  for  anv  other  purpose. 
We  were  driven  into  this  course  by  the  fact  that 
the  great  buyer  of  the  milk  of  that  district  was 
cuttmg  us  down  unduly ;  the  worm  turned  at 
last  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Digby's  and  other 
tenants.  We  proposed  to  establish  this  associa- 
tion,  he  gave  us  the  extra  price,  and  the  thbg  has 
fallen  through ;  but  the  suggestion  was  of  some 
service  clearly. 

3949.  But  if  we  had  a  good  system  of  agricul- 
tural education  to  enable  the  small  holdei-s  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  time<>,  you  would  not  be 
sorry  to  see  the  very  large  farmers  of  the  present 
day  replaced  as  much  as  possible  by  smallholders 
such  as  you  have  described  ? — Yes ;  I  should  be 
delighted  to  see  as  many  small  holders  as  can  be 
found,  fio  long  as  the  State  is  not  called  in  to  help 
them. 

.S950.  AVith  regard  to  Uie  labourers  in  tlie 
district  which  you  know,  do  the  labourers  fre- 
miently,  or  asa  rule,  become  farmers  in  time?— 
Not  frequently ;  but  the  cleverest  of  them  do 
emerge  gradually. 

3951.  By  means  of  small  holdings  cfiiefly;  by 
means  of  getting  a  small  farm? —  That  is  the 
general  platform  through  which  they  emerge  from 
the  labouring  class  into  that  of  farmers.  A  great 
many  of  them  have  great  commercial  ability  in 
dealing ;  that  is  to  say,  one  man  will  buy  a  pig  or 
a  cow  10  per  cent  cheaper  than  his  neighbour 
who  has  less  of  the  faculty,  and  thflse  instances 
multiplied  enable  him  by  and  by  to  become  a 
farmer. 

3952.  Do  many  of  the  sons  of  small 
holders  become  labourers  for  a  time,  and  then  try 
to  get  a  small  farm  again  in  the  district  do  you 
know? — No,  1  should  say  not.  The  tendency  is 
that  most  of  the  sons  of  small  holders,  except  one 
who  stays  at  home  to  assist  in  the  management, 
generally  go  away  to  some  other  occupation. 

3953.  To  the  towns?— Yes. 

3954.  Is  there  any  district  that  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  where  there  are  a  large  class  of 
labourers  who  are  labourers  from  father  to  son 
as  it  were,  generation  after  generation? — Yes. 
Since  the  operation  of  the  Enclosure  Act  the  less 
cultivated  of  the  men  have  become  simple  farm 
labourer,  and  for  the  most  part  have  continued  to 
be  farm  labourers^  and  during  the  recent  depres- 
sion during  the  past  10  years,  the  migration  of 
their  children  into  the  towns  has  been  something 
perfectly  terrible.  Dr.  Ogle  notwitiistanding. 

3955.  Do  you  tkink  that  that  clas^  is  quite  the 
saddest  feature  of  country  life? — This  migration 
is  one  of  the  most  depressing  features  to  us  who 
love  our  country  that  has  occurred  in  recent 
years. 

3956.  Would  not  you  be  inclined  to  modify 
your  laissex  faire  views  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
do  away  with  this  class  ? — I  say  I  cannot  sacri- 
fice 
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fice  the  principle,  because  I  believe  it  is  so  much 
better  that  individuals  should  make  their  own 
contracts,  and  thus  derive  those  odvantf^es  which 
you  are  anticipating  from  smallholdings;  that  they 
should  get  them  from  the  operation  of  purely 
economic  causes^,  and  not  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  State. 

395?.  But  is  not  ihe  law  of  contract  rather  a 

.distant  element  for  these  hereditary  labourers; 

is  it  not  oppressive  for  these  labourers,  who  go 

on  from   generation   to    generation? — Yes,    no 

doubt ;  but  it  is  less  distant  than  it  was. 

3958.  I  take  it  that  you  are  very  strongly  of 
opinion  that  everything  that  can  be  done  reason- 
ably to  diminish  this  class  of  labourers  with  no 

? respect  and  very  little  hope  should  be  done  ? — 
''es,  certainlv. 

3959.  And  you  think  that  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vantageous and  special  methods  of  doing  it  is  to 
increase  the  small  farm,  whether  they  are  owned 
by  the  occupiers  themselves  or  by  the  tenant- 
holder? — Certainly.  I  am  most  anxious  to 
secure  anything  that  shall  maintain  the  rural 
population  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 

3960.  You  gave  as  the  principal  reason,  as  I 
understand,  for  the  diminution  of  the  class  of 
small  holders  the  land  hunger  of  the  capitalist 
class  ? — I  should  hardly  call  it  land  hunger ;  it  is 
that  which  surrounds  land,  the  amenities  and  the 
poetry  that  surround  land,  which  were  the  great 
inducements,  of  course,  to  the  capitalists  to  come 
in  and  buy.  Many  of  the  conditions  that 
attracted  them  in  the  past  have  altered  now. 

3961.  I  will  not  argue  it  with  you,  but  I 
should  think  there  is  as  much  poetry  in  lookipg 
upon  land,  whether  it  is  one's  own  land  or 
whether  it  is  not ;  but  at  any  rate  you  said  that 
buyers  were  willing  to  give  50  years'  purchase, 
wmch  is  more  than  economic  value  of  the  land  ? — 
They  were  content  with  50  years'  purchase;  that 
is  to  say,  they  bought  on  the  platform  of  30  to 
35  years'  purchase,  which  is  Consol  price  ;  but 
they  bought  dilapidated  estates,  so  that  if  they 
laid  out  the  necessary  money  in  remedying 
the  dilapidations  and  putting  the  property*  in 
order,  the  net  result  to  them,  unless  they  exer- 
cised extreme  hardness  and  hai^shness  in  dealing 
with  their  tenants,  in  most  cases  ranged  from 
2  to  3  per  cent. 

3962.  Even  down  to  2  per  cent.?— Yes;  I 
could  give  you  instances  of  2  per  cent. 

3963.  And  the  consequence  of  that  is  a 
diminution  of  the  small  holders  ? — That  was  the 
temptation ;  they  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion. 

3964.  You  admit,  I  understand,  that  the  small 
holdings  are  an  advantage  to  the  labouring  class? 
— Yes.  I  would  say,  in  supplement  to  your 
question,  that  I  do  not  think  that  any  large 
estate  is  properly  managed  unless  there  are  vary- 
ing areas  for  occupation  by  the  tenants,  so  as  to 
give  the  labourer  the  chance  of  emerging  from 
the  position  of  a  labourer  into  that  of  a  farmer. 

3965.  A  lad^ler,  in  fact,  upon  which  he  can 
rise?— Yes. 

3966.  You  admit  that  the  food  value  of  a  small 
0.69. 
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holding  is  greater  than  the  food  value  of  a  large 
holding  in  the  main  ? — Yes,  I  say  so. 

39671  I  only  put  that  in  order  to  lead  up  to 
another  question :  The  improved  condition  or  the 
people  and  the  increased  food  value  of  the  land 
would,  I  apprehend,  lead  to  the  diminution  of 
the  poor  rates? — Yes  ;  the  poor  rates  have  dimi- 
nished, and  they  are  in  process  of  diminution 
now. 

3968.  Would  you  not,  then,  think  it  just  for 
the  local  authority  to  run  some  risk  in  promoting 
small  holdings  if  it  might  save,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  a  mminished  poor  rate  ? — That  would 
be  a  matter  for  consideration  certainly. 

3969.  You  seem  to  be  very  apprehensive  of 
class  legislation,  in  its  actual  incidence,  although 
the  common  schools  of  the  country  are  open  to 
everyone,  do  you  consider  the  Education  Act  to 
be  an  Act  for  the  benefit  of  a  class  ? — Yes. 

3970.  Are  you  opposed  to  it? — I  do  not  like 
taxing  people  for  education ;  at  least  I  should 
like  to  put  a  large  portion  of  the  expenditure  for 
education  more  equitably  than  it  is  borne  at  the 
present  time. 

3971.  You  think  that  the  incidence  of  the  rate 
is  wrong,  but  you  do  not  ihink  that  the  Act  itself 
is  wrong? — I  would  rather  have  had  it  done  by 
private  effortr 

3972.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  know  that 
the  Legislature  has  compelled  parents  to  part  with 
their  hoys,  and  to  send  them  to  school  ? — Yes. 

3973.  And  by  that  means  the  agricultural 
labourers  and  men  of  that  class  are  deprived  of 
the  services  of  their  children? — Yes. 

3974.  If  the  State  has  the  right  to  take  away 
the  wealth  of  a  class,  or  the  sources  of  wealth  of 
a  class,  would  it  not,  even  in  your  view,  be  fair 
that  it  should  make  some  compensation  to  them  ? 
— I  do  not  pretend  to  statesmanship,  of  course, 
and  I  can  only  look  at  the  thing  from  the  point 
of  view  in  which  I  was  educated.  I  was  educated 
in  the  economical  school  of  laissezfaire,  and  I  do 
not  like  surrendering  my  first  love. 

3975.  You  also  admit  that  the  Enclosure  Acts 
have  dispossessed  men  of  land  that  they  once 
enjoyed  ? —  No.  That  question  requires  some 
consideration ;  it  operates  by  the  selection  of  the 
fittest.  When  an  enclosure  took  place,  those  who 
were  the  most  competent,  the  most  able,  and  the 
most  thrifty,  became  the  farmers,  and  absorbed 
the  occupations  of  the  weaker  and  less  steady  and 
less  competent,  and  that  latter  class  became  then 
the  labourers;  the  separation  between  the  two 
classes  was  patent. 

3976.  That  is  to  say,  that  in  your  judgment, 
the  Enclosure  Acts  dispossessed  the  we&er  of 
the  labouring  classes: — It  dispossessed  a  pro- 
portion of  the  copyholders. 

3977.  Would  you  think  it  unjust  that  an  Act 
of  Parliament  should  be  passed  to  remedy 
that  disaster? — Pardon  me,  I  do  not  think  that 
your  conclusion  is  quite  right.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  enclosure  dis- 
possessed that  class ;  it  was  simply  the  action  of 
natural  causes. 

3978.  Through  an  Act  of  Parliament  ? — 
Through  the  means  of  au  Act  of  Parliament  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  produce  of  the 
land. 

3979.  If  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class 
D  D  3  would 
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would  be  improved  by  small  holdings,  if  the  food 
value  of  the  land  would  be  increased  and  the 
poor  rates  diminished  by  the  people  having  the 
fand^although  the  incidence  of  the  Small  Holainps 
Act  might  be  to  benefit  a  certain  class,  would  it 
not  be  benefiting  a  certain  class  for  the  service  of 
the  entire  nation  ?  —I  can  see  that  many  advan* 
tages  may  arise  from  increasing:  the  class  of 
people  in  whose  welfare  we  take  so  deep  an 
interest 

3980.  Then  you  do  not  object  to  Parliament 
interfering  for  the  general  good  ? — Certainly  not. 
Parliament  has  to  do  that  and  nothing  else. 

3981.  But  do  you  not  object  to  Parliament,  I 
mean  interfering  by  measures  which  will  be  pro- 
motive of  the  general  good ;  it  is  legislation  to 
serve  a  class  that  you  object  to  ? — Certainly ; 
because  in  cases  of  the  general  good,  in  dealing 
with  questions  of  sanitation  and  in  dealing 
with  questions  of  drainage  of  towns,  water  sup- 
ply, and  things  of  that  kind,  obviously  the  whole 
mass  of  the  population,  irrespective  of  the  claims 
of  individuals,  are  dealt  with,  and  all  are  benefited 
by  it.  An  association  does  that  under  Govern- 
ment control  which  could  not  be  done  by  any  one 
individual.  But  in  the  other  case  it  seems  to  me 
that  by  subsidising  one  class  you  are  opening  the 
door  to  the  other  class,  asking  that  they  should  be 
subsidised  in  the  same  direction- 

3982.  I  am  trying  to  show  that  the  general 
good  will  be  promoted  by  the  service  of  a  par- 
ticular class?— I  see  the  line  of  your  argument. 

3983.  That  was  my  object,  to  mitigate  any 
opposition  that  you  might  ha^ve  to  legislating  for 
a  particular  class  by  showing  that  it  was  entirely 
for  the  general  good  ;  and  I  think  you  admit  that 
it  would  be  for  the  general  good  ? — I  should  hope 
that,  apart  from  the  abstract  principle,  it  would 
certainly  eventuate  for  the  good  of  tne  people. 

Mr.  Lletoellyn, 

3984.  I  think  you  said  that  you  knew  something 
ol  Lord  Bath's  property  near  Cheddar  ? — Yes. 

3985.  There  are  a  large  number  of  small 
holdings  about  there,  I  think?— -Thtre  are  82 
small  holdings  of  between  two  acres  and  70  acres^ 

3986.  That  is  along  the  south  side  of  the  Men- 
dip  Hills?— Yes. 

3987.  How  do  those  small  holders  occupy  their 
land ;  what  do  they  cultivate  ?  —  I  think  by 
general  cultivation,  and  they  go  in  largely  for 
poultry  and  things  of  that  tind;  but  then  they 
have  the  Mendip  Commons,  in  some  cases,  at  the 
back. 

3988.  A  good  many  of  these  holdings  near 
Cheddar  used  to  be  market  gardens,  I  think  ? — 
Yes;  Axbridge  is  the  great  area  of  market 
gardens ;  that  lies  over  on  the  other  side. 

3989.  I  am  only  asking  you  the  question, 
because  I  heard  you  mention  the  name  of 
Cheddar,  and  I  know  that  there  are  a  great 
number  of  small  holdings  in  that  neighbourhood  ; 
do  they  grow  much  com  ? — Not  very  much. 

3990.  And  they  do  not  keep  cows  ? — Yes,  they 
keep  cows  chiefly. 

3991.  But  the  small  man  with  five  or  six  acres 
would  not  keep  cows,  would  he  ? — The  holdings 
vary  largely,  as  I  have  told  you,  from  two  acres 
to  70  acres. 


Mr.  Z/^fre//yn— continued. 

3992.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  a  great  many  of 
them  used  to  supply  early  vegetables,  peas, 
potatoes,  and  so  on,  for  the  London  market,  and 
do  not  do  so  now  ?—  I  think  the  neighbourhood 
of  Axbridge  still  continues  to  supply  London, 
Bristol,  and  Bath,  but  I  think  Cheddar  has  been 
knocked  out  of  the  market  by  the  Scilly  Isles 
and  France. 

3993.  And  the  Channel  Islands,  too?— Yes. 

3994.  You  said,  I  think,  that  the  small  holderB 
had  a  right  to  the  Mendips  ? — I  believe  so. 

3995.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  one  further  ques- 
tion as  to  the  state  of  the  common  lands  on  Hda 
Mendips  now  consequent  upon  the  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  stock  ? — I  am  not  able  to  give  you 
any  detailed  information  about  that ;  I  know  the 
fact,  generally. 

3996.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  about 
these  holdings  at  Hampworth ;  you  say  that  they 
sell  their  garden  produce  in  Southampton?— 
Yes. 

39^7.  Then  they  do  compete  with  the  Channel 
Islands  ? — It  is  a  very  different  produce.  The 
Channel  Islands  produce  is  for  the  rich ;  the  pro- 
duce of  Hampworth  that  goes  to  Southampton, 
and  is  brought  to  the  doors  of  the  consumers,  is 
only  the  most  commonplace  vegetables. 

3998.  In  fact,  Southampton  itself  eats  them? 
— Yes. 

3999.  You  spoke  of  eggs,  and  poultry,  and  so 
on,  I  think  ? — Yes ;  these  fellows  will  buy  any- 
thing. 

4000.  With  regard  to  the  60  small  holders 
along  the  edge  of  the  New  Forest,  are  they  a 
class  that  you  would  like  to  see  multiplied  ?— I 
wish  there  were  hundreds  of  them. 

4001.  I  am  speaking  with  regard  to  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  they  hold  their  property,  with 
regard  to  their  houses,  and  so  on  ;  do  you  think 
that  they  are  satisfactory  ? — Applying  the  prin- 
ciple of  laissez  /aire,  I  do.  These  people  sty 
that  they  are  perfectly  happy  there,  and  do  not 
want  better  houses ;  they  live  there  and  breed 
up  their  families,  and  do  very  well  and  in  some 
cases  save  money. 

4002.  What  do  they  do  if  the  roof  falls  in?— . 
Oh,  they  take  care  that  it  shall  not. 

4003.  But  they  are  exceedingly  poor,  are  they 
not  ? — They  are  jioor,  but  they  are  not  poor  to 
that  extent  I  daresay  they  would  go  to  the 
forest  and  cut  two  or  three  fir  poles  out  of  the 
Government  plantations  and  mend  their  roofs. 

4004.  In  answer  to  ihe  Right  honourable 
Chairman  you  said  just  now  that,  in  your  expe- 
rience, the  number  of  small  holdings  had  decreased; 
that  was  over  a  period,  1  understood  you  to  say, 
of  30  years  ?— Yes. 

4005.  But  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  has 
there  not  been  a  turn  rather  in  the  opposite 
direction? — Yes;  every  landowner  would  be 
only  too  happy  to  convert  his  land  into  small 
holdings. 

4006.  And  better  then  that  they  are  doing  so, 
are  they  not?  — Yes,  where  the  land  is  favourable; 
but  the  stumbling-block  is  the  question  of  the 
erection  of  buildings  and  homesteads. 

4007.  And  making  roads,  I  suppose  ?— Yes, 
and  the  water  supply. 

4008.  You  have  mentioned  the  property  of 
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Lord  Bath^  and  you  say  that  he  has  381   amall 
holdings  ? — Yes. 

4009.  Whereabouts  is  that  ?  —  You  would 
know  the  names  of  every  one  of  the  places  if  I 
give  you  this  list  {handing  the  same  to  the  honour- 
able  Member) ;  it  is  all  on  his  Lordship's  Somerset- 
shire Wiltshire  property. 

4010.  And  they  are  doiDg  very  well  there,  are 
they  ? — I  think  they  are  doing  very  well ;  they 
pay  their  rents  very  well.  We  audit  Lord  Bath's 
accounts,  and  I  see  that  the  accounts  of  the  small 
farms  are  better  generally  than  that  of  the 
larger  ones. 

4011.  You  stated  also,  with  regard  to  that, 
that  there  is  no  great  demand  for  ownership  of 
small  holdings ;  I  want  you  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  ownership  and  occupation  ? — 1  said  that 
we  had  found,  by  the  operations  of  our  company, 
that  there  were  very  few  people  who  were  able 
to  buy,  or  were  apparently  disposed  to  buy. 

4012.  What  is  the  diiaficulty  that  they  told  you 
they  had  lo  meet  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  told 
OB  anything ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  we  ^ive  them 
all  the  option  to  purchase  ;  it  is  an  option  which 
they  may  exercise  now. 

4013.  Did  they  ask  for  any  alteration  of  the 
terms  with  regard  to  the  facjlities  for  repayment, 
and  so  on? — No ;  in  several  cases  the  offers  made 
by  them,  either  for  occupation  or  with  the  inten- 
tion of  purchase,  were  in  excess  of  what  we  con- 
templated asking. 

4014.  In  your  opinion,  would  the  majority  of 
the  men  who  are  anxious  to  take  small  holdings 

refer  to  be  tenants  or  owners  to  start  with  ? — As 
have  told  you,  the  applications  come  in  practi- 
cally simply  to  occupy  the  land;  they  do  not 
come  to  us  asking  to  buy.  They  have  the  option, 
of  course,  and  can  exercise  that  option  at  any 
time.  After  they  have  become  tenants  they  may 
come  to  the  secretary  and  say,  "  I  should  like 
now  to  pay  the  increased  rate  and  become  owner 
of  my  land  after  a  certain  number  of  years."  The 
secretary  of  the  company  is  good  enough  to  hand 
me  what  he  says  is  a  common  phrase  ;  some  of 
them  have  said,  "  We  will  wait  and  see  how  we 
get  on  ;"  that  is  a  very  sensible  answer. 

4015.  Have  you  found  from  your  experience  a 
very  strong  feeling  amongst  the  labourers  to  own 
the  land  as  their  own  not  connected  with  their 
labour? — Yes,  no  doubt. 

4016.  Does  not  that  lead  them  often  to  give 
higher  rents  than  they  ought  to  give? — The 
small  owner,  through  force  of  circumstances  and 
competition,  always  pays  comparatively  a  larger 
rent  than  a  larger  owner.  First  of  all,  that  is  the 
natural  operation  of  competition  ;  there  are  more 
people  competing  for  the  same  areas  ;  there  are  a 
greater  number  of  them. 

4017.  In  your  experience  are  there  many  men 
who  have  bought  a  little  land,  shopkeepers  and 
so  forth,  who  have  let  it  again ;  who  like  the 
idea  of  being  little  landlords  ? — Yes,  and  they  do 
let  it. 

4018.  What  is  vour  idea  of  them  as  land- 
lords; do  they,  make  the  best  landlords? — No. 
If  they  build  nouses,  as  they  generally  do,  those 
houses  are  let  at  3«.  6</.  a  week  in  our 
country,  as  against  Lord  Pembroke's  or  Lord 
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Bath's  cottages,  with  five  times  the  amount  of 
convenience  and  comfort  in  them,  which  are  let 
at  1  ^.  6  d.  to  2  «.  a  week. 

4019.  And  I  suppose  that  these  men  do  not  pay 
outright  for  their  property  ? — No,  they  generally 


morrgage  it 


4020.  Therefore,  when  their  rents  are  due  they 
have  to  insist  upon  payment,  in  order  that  they 
shall  themselves  pay  for  the  money  borrowed? — 
Yes;  and  the  property  is  almost  invariably  mort- 
gaged to  a  large  extent  If  a  man  has  a  couple 
of  hundred  pounds  he  buys  something  for  500/., 
and  will  borrow  the  other  300  /. 

4021.  Consequently  the  lives  of  men  holding 
land  under  these  small  needy  landlords  is  a 
harder  one*? — It  is,  of  course,  generally  a  hard 
one ;  but  as  a  rule,  in  the  purely  agricultural 
districts,  the  cottages  and  holdings  that  you  are 
referring  to  are  the  exceptions ;  they  are  not  the 
rule. 

4022.  You  have  studied  Mr.  Jesse  Collings's 
Bill ;  would  not  the  position  of  a  tenant  be  very 
much  the  same  as  a  tenant  under  that  Bill,  if  it 
were  carried  out,  as  the  position  of  a  tenant  rent- 
ing under  a  landlord,  wno  in  his  turn  has  to  pay 
regularly  for  his  borrowed  money  ? — That  is 
assuming  that  an  individual  buys  10  acres  of  land 
for  which  he  pays  500  /.,  that  he  pays  25  per 
cent,  of  the  purchase-money^  and  receives  from 
the  Government  the  other  75  per  cent,  for  which 
he  must  pay  a  rate  of  interest  at-  1  per  cent,  in 
excess  of  the  rate  at  which  the  sum  was  borrowed 
by  the  Treasury,  which  would  represent  probably 
something  like  4  per  cent.  Clearly  any  tenant 
under  that  man  would  have  to  pay  the  amount 
with  exactness  to  date. 

4023.  There  would  be  no  waiting  for  the  next 
market  or  for  better  times  ? — No. 

4024.  In  your  experience  of  the  difficulties 
which  a  man  meets  with  who  wishes  to  purchase 
a  small  farm,  you  spoke  of  the  legislative  diffi- 
culty, and  the  difficulties  with  regard  to  the 
conveyance  of  the  land  ;  do  you  think  that  that 
is  the  great  deterrent  ? — The  costs  of  conveyance 
for  the  transfer  of  land  seem  to  me  heavy  and 
unreasonable  in  proportion  to  the  amount  paid. 

4025.  I  am  alraid  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a 
question  which  you  may  find  a  difficulty  in 
answering  ;  but  what  would  be  the  average  cost 
to  a  man  purchasing  a  piece  of  ordinary  land,  say, 
at  50  /.  an  acre ;  what  would  he  have  to  find  in 
order  to  secure  a  25-acre  piece  ? — That  is  a  very 
difficult  question  to  answer. 

4026.  What  would  he  have  to  calculate  before- 
hand as  to  what  it  would  cost? — It  would  range 
from  10  /  or  15  /.  to  ^5  I  or  30/. 

4027.  I  suppose  that  is  a  staggerer  for  a  good 
many  men  ? — ^From  one  point  ol  view,  of  course. 
The  purchaser  says,  "  1  will  not  give  the  owner 
so  much  for  it."  From  my  point  of  view  it  is  a 
tax  upon  the  owner  rather  than  upon  the  pur- 
chaser. 

4028.  And  you  think  that  if  an  alteration  were 
made  in  the  law  for  the  transfer  of  land  that 
would  facilitate  the  transfer  of  land,  and  render 
it  cheaper,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage? — Yes. 

4029.  And  would  increase  the  number  of  men 
who   would   become  small   holders? — It  would 
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be  one  of  the  elements  that  would  operate  in 
dealing. 

4030.  Do  jou  think  that  it  would  bring  about 
a  ereat  change  in  the  number  of  holders  of  land  ? 
—It  would  be  one  of  the  factors  in  the  result. 

4031.  It  would  be  one  of  the  chief  factors, 
would  it  not  ? — It  would  be  one  of  the  factors, 
undoubtedly  ;  although  I  still  think  that  the 
costs  of  transfer  bear  much  more  hardly  upon 
the  vendor  than  they  do  upon  the  purchaser. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

4032.  In  your  answers  to  the  Bight  honourable 
Chairman  you  referred  to  the  fact  that,  during 
the  last  25  years  or  so,  the  number  of  homesteads 
or  cottages  had  been  diminishing,  did  you  not  ? — 
No ;  I  hardly  said  that.  I  said  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  inclosures  was  to  degrade  many  of 
the  houses  from  being  farmhouses  into  the  occu- 
pation of  the  labourers.  The  number  of,  home- 
steads have  diminished  certainlv,  because  one  of 
the  large  factors  resulting  from  mclosure  was  the 
disposition  of  the  landlord  to  put  up  new  and 
economical  buildings  in  the  proper  places,  in- 
stead of  repairing  the  old  buildings,  which  were 
usually  attached,  to  these  small  copyholds  and 
houses. 

4033.  On  the  estates  with  which  jou  are 
acquainted  has  the  number  of  labourers'  cottages 
diminished  ? — No  ;  it  has  increased. 

4034.  In  spite  of  the  action  of  the  sanitary 
authority  to  which  you  have  referred  ?-^hey 
have  increased,  because  the  landowners  have 
invariably  built  cottages.  If  they  have  taken 
down  one  cottage,  they  have  almost  invariably 
built  two. 

4035.  And  that  is  vour  experience  over  the 
counties  you  are  acquamted  with?— Yes. 

4036.  You  referred  to  Lord  Mostyn's  estate  in 
Wales,  I  think  ? — Ye?  ;  as  an  illustration  of  the 
system  of  land-butchering,  as  it  is  termed  ;  that 
is  what  it  was  currently  called. 

4037.  In  that  case  the  estate  was  purchased 
by  a  capitalist  ? — Yes. 

4038.  And  it  was  afterwards  cut  up  and  sold 
in  small  portions  ? — Yes. 

4039.  The  consequence  was  that  the  pur- 
chasers of  small  portions  probably  had  to  pay 
more  than  they  would  have  done  if  they  had 
combined  together  to  purchase  the  estate  origi- 
nally?— I  have  heard,  I  do  not  know  it,  that 
the  purchaser  of  that  estate  made  something 
like  10,000  /.  profit  out  of  buying  wholesale  and 
selling  retail. 

4040.  What  size  was  the  estate?— I  do  not 
know.  • 

4041.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  much 
more  equitable  if,  on  the  sale  of  an  estate  like 
that  those  men  who  were  holders  on  the  estate, 
and  to  whose  labour,  partly,  the  value  of  the 
land  is  due,  had  the  right  of  pre-emption? — Yes; 
but  there  is  another  side  of  the  shield.  I  have 
known  men  buy  estates  with  the  intention  to  cut 
them  up  into  small  lots,  who  have  lost  a  good 
deal  of  money  by  them. 

4042.  That  does  not  interfere  with  the  equit- 
able right  of  the  tenant  who  has  improved  the 
property   to  have    the    right    to    purchase?  — 


Sir  Walter  Foster — continued. 

Clearly  not,  assuming  that  he  had  improved  the 

Eroperty  ;  but  the  improvement  of  the  property 
y  the  tenant,   I   think,   with  all  deference,  is 
much  more  ideal  than  real,  as  a  rule. 

4043.  In  some  cases  no  doubt  it  may  be  so?— 
It  has  happened  no  doubt. 

4044.  You  spoke  of  a  derelict  estate  in  Wilt- 
shire, a  large  tract  of  land  in  Wiltshire  which  the 
Right  honourable  Chairman  mentioned  as  being 
derelict  and  uncultivated.  I  want  to  know  what 
were  the  difficulties  in  the  cultivation  of  that 
land? — There  were  no  difficulties  at  all;  it  was 
extremely  useful  land  ;  it  was  simply  due  to  mis- 
understandings.      ^ 

4045.  It  was  not  let  simply  from  misunder- 
standings ? — Yes. 

4046.  There  was  no  objection  to  letting  it  in 
small  portions  ? — I  do  not  think  the  effort  was 
made. 

4047.  There  was  no  opportunity  given  to 
people  to  get  small  holdings  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I 
was  not  connected  with  tne  management  of  the 
estate ;  and  I  should  say  it  was  rather  through 
a  series  of  misunderstandings  that  the  position 
of  matters  assumed  so  undesirable  and  unhappy 
a  form  as  it  did. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

•  4048.  You  do  not  much  favour  schemes  of 
legislation  for  stimulating  the  extension  of  small 
holdings,  but  you  would  consider,  would  yoo  not, 
that  for  want  of  something  of  that  sort  the  ex- 
tension of  the  system  is  rather  at  a  standstill  ?— 
It  is  somewhat  at  a  standstill,  but  yet  it  is  going 
on.  We  have  recently,  within  the  last  six 
months,  sold  some  properties  in  Devonshire,  and 
we  are  about  to  sell  some  in  Somersetshire,  where 
we  have  divided  it  into  quite  small  lots,  and  hare 
had  very  successful  results. 

4049.  Do  you  know  what  led  to  that  state  of 
things  ? — The  desire  of  the  landowner  in  that 
case  to  pay  off  charges  on  his  estate  which  were 
bearing  4  per  cent,  intere^ ;  and  we  sold  these 
properties  to  pay  about  2^  per  cent.,  about  40 
years'  purchase.     The  temptation  was  large. 

4050.  And  the  owner  regarded  the  small 
holdings  as  more  profitable  than  large  ones?— 
He  did  not  look  at  it  as  a  question  of  small 
holdings ;  it  was  simply  a  question  of  price  with 
him. 

4051.  But  you  yourself  have  nothing  to  sug- 
gest in  the  way  of  removing  obstacles  except 
cheapening  the  cost  of  sale,  and  removing  the 
restrictions  such  as  primogeniture  ? — I  do  not 
remember  where  primogemture  has  operated  in 
more  than  two  cases  in  the  whole  of  my  experi- 
ence ;  it  is  very  easily  avoided.  I  cjuite  acree 
that  it  ought  to  be  removed ;  but  it  is  not  that, 
it  is  the  system  of  settlement  and  entail  which 
have  been  the  obstacles;  and  the  cost  of  the 
transfer  of  land  that  grows  out  of  settlement  and 
entail. 

4052.  But  while  you  object  to  any  schemes  for 
stimulating  the  extension  of  small  holdings  jrou 
would  admit,  would  you  not,  that  the  extension 
of  the  system,  which  you  recognisee  as  advan- 
tageous, makes  very  slow  progress? — It  makes 
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Sir  Charles  DabympU — continued. 

slow  progreee ;  but  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  that 
the  slowness  of  the  progress  in  degree  is  due  to 
tbe  reflected  uncertainties  and  depression  which 
exists  amongst  all  classes'in  connection  with  land. 
The  feeling  of  ffloom  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
landowners  and  large  occupying  tenant  farmers, 
but  is  reflected  in  a  more  or  less  degree  through- 
out every  class. 

4053.  And  you  think  from  your  experience 
that  the  comparative  profitableness  of  small 
holdings,  as  compared  with  large  ones,  does  not 
20  to  meet  that  ? — '*  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the 
human  breast/'  and  if  it  were  not  for  that 
we  should  never  get  land  cultivated  at  all 
A  new  generation  arises,  which  is  filled  with 
hope  and  with  the  belief  of  their  ability  to 
exercise  that  most  natural  of  their  abilities,  to  cul- 
tivate land ;  and  the  dealing  with  land  is  an  ex- 
tremely pleasant  business,  everyone  likes  it; 
and  that  contributes,  of  course,  to  very  moderate 
profits,  which  throughout  all  time  have  arisen 
on  land. 

Mr.  Lowtlur. 

4054.  We  may  take  it  generally  from  you 
that  the  success,  or  want  of  success,  of  small 
holdings  must  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
soil  on  which  those  small  holdings  are  situated  ? 
— Hardly  the  success  or  want  of  success ;  but 
I  venture  to  say  that  the  character  of  the  soil, 
and  the  general  surroundings  adapt  themselves 
to  the  application  of  the  land ;  that  is,  that  there 
are  certain  districts  like  those  I  have  suggested, 
of  Lord  Bath's  for  instance,  which  apply  .them- 
selves at  once  to  small  holdings  ;  whereas  there 
are  other  districts  which  are  as  antagonistic  to 
their  application  in  that  direction. 

4055.  To  use  the  common  phrase  now-a-days, 
the  character  of  the  soil  is  an  important  factor  in 
determining  whether  or  not  small  holdings  would 
or  would  not  be  a  success  ? — Undoubtedly.  The 
fact  is  that  the  character  of  the  soil  determines 
the  size  of  occupations  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land. 

4056.  And  also  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  locality  ? — Certainly  ;  that  has  a  great 
influence  again. 

4057.  Is  it  possible  to  arrive  at  any  particular 
acreage,  and  to  say  that  that  amount  of  acreage 
is  sufficient  to  support  a  man  and  his  family  ? — I 
should  say  certainly  not ;  it  must  depend  upon 
the  circumstances  and  the  man  himself,  and  upon 
50  other  considerations  which  an  individual  is 
only  able  to  judge  of. 

4058.  I  understand  you  to  sav  that  the  costs 
of  the  transfer  of  land  at  present  m  your  opinion 
is  a  tax  on  the  vendor  rather  than  the  purchaser? 
—Yes. 

4059.  If  that  is  so,  how  does  it  operate  to  pre- 
vent small  holders  from  purchasing  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  it  does ;  except  that  there  is  a  constant 
delay  and  worry  ;  and  the  purchaser  wishes  to 
know  what  he  has  to  pay  to  his  lawyer  for 
the  transfer  and  conveyance  of  land ;  but  in 
buying  that  land  he  has  taken  into  account  that 
there  would  be  these  troubles  and  delay  and 
expense ;  and  therefore  he  gives  less  for  the 
freehold  because  of  the  expenses  incidental  to  its 
transfer. 

0.69. 


Mr.  Lawther — continued. 

^  4060.  Then  if  the  cost  of  transfer  were  dimi- 
nished, the  land  would  fetch  a  higher  price  ? — 
Yes ;  the  land  would  fetch  a  higher  price.  If 
you  were  buying  100  acres  of  land  for  10,000/.. 
and  you  were  told  that  it  would  be  simply 
handed  over  to  you  by  one  sheet  of  parchment, 
with  the  seal  attached  to  it,  you  would  be  much 
more  pleased  to  give  the  10,100  /.  which  might 
be  stipulated  for  by  the  vendor,  than  you  would 
if  you  knew  that  you  were  going  to  encounter 
trouble,  delay,  and  200  /.  or  300  /.  expense  in 
getting  it,  probably. 

4061.  Therefore  it  is  rather  the  delay  in  the 
transfer  than  the  cost,  which  is  the  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  small  holders  purchasing? — It 
operates  in  both  directions ;  it  is  very  (Efficult 
to  say.  For  instance,  in  these  properties  in 
Devonshire  and  Somersetshire  that  I  spoke  of, 
we  made  the  purchasers  pay  the  auctioneer's  fee, 
and  a  fee  for  the  contract ;  a  moderate  fee  of 
two  or  three  guineas,  or  something  of  that  kind ; 
and  the  purchaser  buys,  knowing  that  he  has  to 
pay,  and  he  pays  it  willingly,  because  it  is 
part  of  the  contract  that  he  has  to  do  so. 
Whether  he  takes  it  into  account,  and  deducts 
that  two  or  three  guineas  from  the  price  of  his 
purchase,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  but  the 
higgling  in  the  market  settle.^  all  that. 

4062.  You  referred  a  short  time  ago  to  the 
fact  that  the  small  holdings  could  produce 
poultry  and  pigs,  and  vegetables,  with  greater 
success  than  the  large  holdings ;  how  is  that  ? — 
Simply  from  experience.  I  have  known  several 
attempts  to  farm  poultry  largely  ;  great  under- 
takings, capital  subscribed,  the  best  men  ap- 
pointed to  look  after  it ;  all  resulting,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  failures,  except  in  one  case  where  there 
were  special  circumstances  to  modify  it  in  the 
selection  of  choice  breeds  of  poultry. 

4063.  What  has  been  the  cause  of  the  failures 
there? — The  expenses  ate  up  the  profits. 

4064.  But  why  do  they  fail  when  tried  on  a 
big  scale,  and  succeed  on  the  smaller  scale  ? — 
I  cannot  tell  you,  but  they  do  fail.  There  has 
been  only  one  case  that  I  kno\v  of  where  a  mode- 
rate pront  resulted.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
profit  has  resulted;  but  that  business  is  still 
going  on.  But  I  have  known  several  others 
started  which  have  resulted  in  failure.  And  the 
small  holder  makes  his  profit  in  those  directions, 
because  his  wife  and  children  look  after  the 
poultry,  which  is  not  paid  for,  as  it  is  in  the  case 
of  a  large  establishment. 

4065.  Then,  if  you  were  to  reckon  the  labour 
of  the  wife  and  children  as  part  of  the  expense 
of  management  in  that  case,  you  do  not  think  the 
small  holding  would  succeed  where  the  large  one 
fails  ? — I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  profit 
attaching  to  the  management  of  poultry  as  there 
i§  now.  Of  course  it  would  be  one  of  the  ex- 
penses incidental  to  the  management. 

4066.  And  I  suppose  that  the  same  applies  to 
the  other  matters,  the  pigs  and  vegetables,  you 
referred  to? — Certainly. 

4067.  You  were  describing  a  little  time  ago 
the  methods  which  are  open  to  a  landowner  to 
get  rid  of  his  land,  for  the  small  holders  to  be- 
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Mr.  Lowther — continued. 

come  tenants ;  Tcrould  it  be  poneible  for  him  to 
let  the  land  on  a  long  lease,  leaving  the  tenants 
the  power,  if  they  chose  to  exercise  it,  of  putting 
buildings  on  the  land,  a  lease,  say  of  99  years  ?•— 
That  would  be  quite  possible ;  but  the  chances  are 
that  any  landowner,  any  right-minded  landowner, 
would  be  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  class 
of  buildings  that  the  tenants  would  put  up 
there. 

4068.  But  still  that  would  not  matter  to  him  ? 
— It  would  not  matter  to  him,  exoept  as  a  matter 
of  sentiment.  If  he  lives  burrounded  by  things 
that  are  objectionable,  of  course  his  happiness  is 
proportionately  diminished* 

4069.  But  his  happiness  might  be  proportion- 
ately increased  by  his  rents  coming  in  ? — Yes, 
quite  so  ;  supposing  you  found  a  man  who  would 
be  willing  to  spend  his  money  in  putting  up  his 
buildings. 

4070.  That  is  the  point  I  was  coming  to ;  if 
such  terms  were  offered,  are  they  such  as,  in 
your  experience,  men  would  accept  ?  —  They 
would  accept  them  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  you 
would  not  hnd  a  great  number  of  men  who  would 
accept  them,  because  they  have  not  the  means  to 
put  up  their  buildings  and  build  their  house. 

Mr.  Compton  Lawrance. 

4071.  I  understand  the  result  of  your  evidence 
is,  that  you  are  greatly  in  favour  of  the  extension 
of  small  holdings,  I  mean  of  the  principle? — 
Certainly. 

4072.  But  as  a  political  economist  you  are 
against  any  interference  of  the  State?— Cer- 
tainly. 


Mr.  Compton  Lawrance — continued. 

4073.  I  daresay,  like  some  more  of  us,  if  some- 
body would  do  it ;  if  a  Committee  of  the  Hooseof 
Commons  would  step  oat  from  the  strict  lines  of 
political  economy,  you  would  not  look  upon  it 
with  any  great  disfavour  ? — ^No. 

4074.  You  would  be  very  glad  if  you  saw 
your  way  to  breaking  through  tradition?—! 
should  be  very  slad  to  see  the  creation  of  & 
million  small  holdings  in  En^and. 

4075.  And  you  would  not  be  so  very  careful 
about  strict  rules  of  political  economy  if  some- 
body would  break  them  for  you,  that  is  what 
I  mean? — Every  man's  conscience  is  to  him- 
self. 

Chairman. 

4076.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  wish 
to  say  ? — Yes  The  secretary  of  the  Small  Farms 
Company  asked  me  to  put  before  you  a  remark 
which  you  made  when  you  said  in  referring  to 
the  Small  Farms  Company,  that  our  terms  were 
too  high  to  obtain  tenants. 

4077.  No,  I  do  not  think  I  said  that ;  1  meant 
to  obtain  purchasers? — Yes.  We  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  tenants. 

4078.  Certainly  ;  if  I  said  so  it  was  a  mistake; 
my  understanding  was  that  the  tenants  came  at 
once  and  in  su(Sl  numbers  that  the  cpmpany 
have  hardly  found  it  necessary  or  possible  to  test 
the  question  whether  owners  would  come  forward? 
.^We  have  always  given  the  preference  to  owners 
where  it  was  possible  ;  we  give  them  the  option. 
If  the  men  will  come  to  buy,  we  treat  with  them 
rather  than  with  tenants. 


Mr.  Price  Hughes,  is  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

4079.  Where  do  you  live? — At  Towyn, 
Merioneth. 

4080.  Were  you  brought  up  as  an  agricul- 
turist ? — I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm. 

4081.  What  is  your  present  occupation? — I 
am  rate  collector,  I  am  surveyor  of  taxes,  I  am 
road  surveyor,  I  am  clerk  to  the  school  board  of 
the  district,  I  am  a  land  agent  in  a  small  way, 
and  many  other  things. 

4082.  You  have  had  opportunities  of  observing 
the  condition  and  wants  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation in  your  part  of  Wales  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

4083.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  facilities 
at  present  existing  for  the  creation  of  small 
holaings  in  the  Principality  ? — There  are  none, 
so  far  as  I  know.  ^ 

4084.  Are  there  any  impediments  in  the  way  ? 
— Many. 

4085.  Will  you  name  some  of  them  ? — The 
indisposition  of  landlords  to  break  up  their 
estates ;  the  delay  and  the  cost  of  transfer  when 
estates  are  broken  up;  and  the  difficulties  of 
borrowing  money  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  for 
the  purpose,  are  some  of  the  difficulties. 

4086.  For  what  purpose? — For  purchasing 
small  estates. 

4087.  Dealing  with  those  in  their  order,  do 
you  find  in  Wales  an  indisposition  of  owners  to 
divide  their  estates  ? — Yes. 


Chairman — continued. 

4088.  Do  you  know  the  reason  for  that? — Not 
exactly,  unless  it  is  what  is  commonly  called  land 
pride. 

4089.  Is  that  not  rather  disappearing  now  ?— 
To  a  certain  extent  it  is  disappearing. 

4090.  Are  not  landlords  generally  more  ready 
than  they  were  to  establish  small  holdings?— 
There  is  a  disposition  that  way,  but  very  little 
practical  effect  is  given  to  it. 

4091.  You  think  there  is  still  a  difficulty  in 
obtaining  land  where  a  demand  for  land  for  small 
holdings  exists  ? — There  is. 

4092.  Then  the  delay  and  the  cost  of  transfer 
are,  in  your  opinion,  serious  obstacles? — They 
are. 

4093.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  remove 
them  or  lessen  these  objections  ?—  I  cannot  sug- 
gest anything.  I  can  only  say  that  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  remove  them. 

4094.  And  then  your  third  difficulty  was  the 
high  rate  of  interest  at  which  money  could  be 
borrowed  by  the  purchaser? — Yes. 

4095.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  purchaser 
would  have  to  pay  for  interest  ? — When  land  ib 
affected  by  settlements  or  entailed,  money  can  be 
borrowed  and  repaid  within  25  jrears  at  the  rate 
of  interest  and  repayment  of  capital  at  something 
like6/.  12j?.4rf. 

4096.  But  that  is  for  improving,  is  it  not?- 
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Welly  that  will  be  for  the  erection  and  renewal 
of  buildings. 

4097.  BuildingB  an«i  drainage  ? — Yes. 

4098.  Bnt  what  you  told  us  just  now  was  that 
the  diflSculty  the  purchaser  had  was  in  borrowing 
money,  I  understand,  to  pay  for  the  purchase? — 
There  are  no  public  facihties  for  it  at  all,  so  far 
as  I  know,  only  by  private  mortgage. 

4099.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  borrowing  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  purchase-money? — It  is 
^difficult  to  get  money  for  less  than  3|  per  cent. 

4100.  Do  you  think  3 J  per  cent  is  a  high 
rate  ? — I  do,  with  a  liability  of  the  money  being 
called  up  with  only  six  months'  notice,  and  the 
cost  of  transfer  or  mortgage. 

4101.  Do  you  propose  that  the  State  should 
interfere  then  to  lend  money  at  the  i*ate  of  less 
than  3 1  for  the  improvements  of  land  ? — I  do 
not  propose  it.  I  should  think  it  would  be  very 
desirable  for  the  State  to  lend  money  at  the 
lowest  possible  rate  of  interest  without  incurring 
any  loss. 

4102.  Are  you  aware  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  rate  at  which  the  State  has  lent  money  is 
<3alculated  with  the  object  of  preventing  the 
State  from  losing  money  ? — Yes. 

4103.  And  is  based  upon  the  experience  of 
the  past,  so  far  as  possible  ? — Yes. 

4104.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  if 
the  State  lent  money  at  a  lower  rate  than  it  has 
done  it  would  be  able  to  do  so  without  making  a 
loss  ?  —Money  is  lent  for  some  purposes  at 
3J,  which  I  understand  is  one  per  cent  higher 
than  Consols. 

4105.  But  in  those  cases  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  risk  attaching  to  a  loan  which  has  to 
be  provided  against  in  the  rate  of  interest.  If 
you  were  lending  money  yourself  you  would  ask 
a  higher  rate  if  the  security  was  bad  than  when 
the  security  was  good,  would  you  not  ? — I  would 
not  lend  money  at  all  when  the  security  was 
bad. 

4106.  But  do  you  think  that  money  lent  on 
improvements  in  land  would  be  what  you  would 
call  a  first-class  security? — Yes;  provided  no 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  land 
is  advanced  upon  the  land. 

4107.  Private  persons  have  not  been  accus^ 
tomed  to  lend  money  on  mortgage  of  land  for 
less  thiin  3^  per  cent.,  have  they  ? — I  do  not 
know  of  any. 

4108.  Do  not  you  think  that  private  persons  are 
pretty  good  judges  in  such  a  matter  ?  —Yes,  they 
are. 

4109.  And  if  the  State  were  to  come  into 
competition  with  private  persons,  and  to  do  the 
business  cheaper,  do  not  you  think  that  very 
probably  the  State  would  lose  money? — My  own 
idea  would  be  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
advance  money  for  the  creation  of  small  holdings 
at  a  loss. 

4110.  You  would  put  it  as  one  of  the  first 
conditions,  would  you  not,  that  the  advance 
should  be  made  on  terms  which  would  make  the 
State  or  the  local  authority  perfectly  safe? — 
Yes. 

411 1.  And  you  would  not  wish  that  the  State 
rfiould  incur  the  risk  of  loss  ? — No,  nor  make  a 
big  profit. 
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4112.  1*hen  if  you  found  that  experience 
showed  that  money  could  not  be  advanced  for 
these  purposes  at  less  than  3}  per  cent,  yon 
would  not  wish  the  State  to  attempt  to  do  so  ? — 
Unless  the  land  could  be  purchased  at  such  a 
rate  as  to  enable  the  occupier  to  pay  that  interest, 
and  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

4113.  But  1  say  if  experience  shows  that 
3J  per  cent  as  the  lowest  sum  at  which  money 
can  be  advanced  on  these  conditions,  you  would 
not  wish  the  State  to  run  the  risk  of  loss  by 
advancing  it  at  a  lower  rate  ? — I  do  not  think 
you  quite  understand  me.  If  land  can  be  bought 
at  such  a  price  as  to  enable  the  occupier  to  pay 
that  rate,  I  would  certainly  recommend  the  State 
to  advance  the  money. 

4114.  But  it  is  not  a  question  of  buying  the 
land,  it  is  a  question  of  the  proportion  oi  the 
purchase-money,  and  the  ability  of  the  purchaser 
to  pay  the  instalments  afterwards  ? — Pardon  me, 
I  think  it  bears  directly  upon  it.  If  a  man  pays 
400  7.  for  >vhat  is  worth  only  300/.,  and  ne 
borrows  300  /.  to  pay  for  it,  he  borrows  the  whole 
money. 

4115.  But  it  is  the  condition  of  all  loans  by 
the  State,  whether  in  Ireland  or  this  country, 
that  the  State  shall,  through  its  servants,  satisfy 
itself  that  a  fair  price  has  been  paid  for  the 
land  ? — I  suppose  it  is  so. 

4116.  Then  a  fair  price  having  been  paid  for 
the  land,  if  the  State  nnds  that  it  cannot  advance 
more  than  a  certain  proportion  at  anything  below 
a  certain  rate,  you  would  not  wish  them  to  make 
exceptions  in  the  case  of  small  holdings? — I 
would  not  wish  the  State  to  lose  money,  that  is 
my  position. 

41 17.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  State  should 
lend  money  in  order  to  enable  persons  to  purchase 
land  ?  —Yes,  that  would  be  one  of  my  sugges- 
tions. 

4118.  Then  do  you  also  suggest  that  the  State 
should  lend  money  to  landlords  in  order  that 
they  may  make  the  alterations  necessary  to 
transfer  large  estates  into  small  holdings?  — 
Yes. 

4119.  You  think  that  one  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  subdivision  of  estates  is  the  inability 
of  the  owners  to  find  the  money  necessary  for 
this  purpose  ? — I  do. 

4120.  They  cannot  find  the  money  for  putting 
buildings  on,  I  suppose? — No. 

4120*.  Nor  perhaps  for  making  the  roads  and 
fences  that  would  become  necessary  in  such  a 
subdivision  ? — Those  are  the  difficulties. 

4121.  And  you  would  wish  the  State  to  lend 
this  money  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes. 

4122.  But  always  on  such  terms  that  the 
State  should  not  make  any  loss  ? — Yes.  This  is 
what  I  had  in  my  mind.  I  know  of  many  small 
properties  settled  where  the  tenants  for  life 
are  unable  to  deal  with  them,  which  are  in  a  very 
bad  condition.  What  I  mean  is,  that  some 
facilities  should  be  given  to  those  people  to 
improve  their  properties. 

4123.  But  are  not  facilities  given  now  to  those 
people  to  improve  their  properties  ;  can  they  not 
borrow  now  on  certain  terms  ?  There  are  various 
Acts  of  Parliament  for  leading  money  to  land- 
owners for  the  improvement  of  their  property  ? 

B  E  2  —There 
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— There  are ;  but  I  consider  that,  for  the  erection 
of  buildings,  and  planting  and  draining  of  land, 
the  cost  is  too  great. 

4124.  But  I  put  it  to  you  ;  I  ask  you  whether 
you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  at  this 
rate  there  has  been  any  lar^e  profit  made  out  of 
the  transaction  ? — I  do  not  know. 

4125.  And  if  there  has  not  been  a  large  profit 
made  out  of  thfe  transaction,  how  could  any  one. 
afford  to  do  it  for  less  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
quite  possible,  in  the  first  instance,  to  reduce  the 
initial  charges  which  are  very  high  in  these 
cases. 

4126.  Yon  mean  charges  for  the  transfer  of 
land? — No,  for  advancing  money. 

4127.  The  charges  incidental  to  a  loan,  you 
mean  ? — Yes. 

4128.  But  that  would  not  make  a  very  great 
difference,  would  it  ? — It  would  make  a  very 
considerable  difference. 

4129.  Over  the  whole  period  of  the  loan? — 
Yes. 

4130.  For  instance,  if  you  wanted  to  borrow 
1,000  /.,  what  do  you  suppose  tlie  initial  charges 
would  be  ? — I  give  you  a  case  in  point.  I  had 
to  borrow  340  /.,  and  the  initial  charges  were 
46  /.,  and  the  whole  has  to  be  repaid  in  25 
years. 

4131.  The  46  /.  had  to  be  added  to  the  loan? 
—Yes.  ' 

4132.  Do  you  know  what  the  charges  were 
incurred  for  ? — I  could  enumerate  them  to  you 
as  they  stand. 

4133.  Fro»n  whom  did  you  borrow  the  money  ? 
— The  Land  Commissioners.  The  Commissioners' 
charges  are  five  per  cent,  16  /.  19  3.  1  d. ;  office 
charges,  1  /.,13«.  ll^f. 

4134.  Is  that  the  office  of  the  Commissioners  ? 
— Yes.  Tracings  and  plans  and  copies  of  specifi- 
cation, Ws.&d,  Land  Commissioners'  inspec- 
tors, 7/.  1*.  6rf.  Fee  for  P^rovisional  Order, 
2  /.  Stamp  for  rent-charge,  lis.  Ilegistration 
of  rent-charge  under  the  Kent  Charges  Regis- 
tration Act,  1888,  \l  Is.  Total,  29/.  18«.; 
Architect's  fee,  16  /.  10  s.     Total,  46  /.  8  s. 

4135.  Was  the  architect  employed  for  the 
Land  Commissioners  ? — No  ;  the  landlord  had 
the  option  of  choosing  the  architect;  but  the 
Land  Commissioners  had  to  approve  of  the  plans 
prepared  by  the  architect. 

4136.  But  in  any  case  where  a  man  puts  up  a 
building  he  has  to  employ  an  architect  unless  he 
is  foolish  enough  to  be  his  own? — Yes,  most 
certainly. 

4137.  You  could  not  reduce  that  charge  in 
any  case ;  that  is  part  of  the  ordinary  cost  of  a 
building,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

4138.  You  do  not  call  that  charge  incidental 
to  the  loan  ;  it  is  a  charge  incidental  to  the 
building? — As  a  rule  those  charges  are  very 
much  higher  when  plans  and  specifications  have 
to  be  submitted  to  such  people  as  Com- 
missioners. 

4139.  In  this  case  the  charge  is  only  five  per 
cent.  ? — Yes. 

4140.  And  that  is  the  usual  charge? — Yes. 
But  my  point  is  this  that  the  initial  charges  of 
49  /.  8  s.  are  exorbitant. 

4141.  I  put  it  to  you  that  a  large  portion  of 
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that  is  not  a  charge  incidental  to  the  loan?— 
£.29  18 )(.  I  suppose  you  would  consider  so. 

4142.  Yes,  I  think  you  might  consider  that  80. 
You  consider  at  all  events  that  the  cost  of  makbg 
these  loans  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  their  being 
taken  up  by  landlords  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
small  holdings? — I  do. 

4143.  And  I  think  you  have  told  us  that  you 
consider  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  limd ; 
do  you  consider  compulsory  powers  necessary  in 
oi*der  to  obtain  land? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  create  small  holdings  without  ob- 
taining compulsory  powers. 

4144.  You  mean  compelling  landlords  to  sell 
for  that  purpose  ? — Yes. 

4145.  What  size  do  you  consider  liie  soudl 
holdings  should  be  ? — Not  less  than  60  acres  of 
fairly  good  land. 

4146.  Are  there  not  a  great  many  of  such 
holdings  in  Wales  already  ?— There  are  a  large 
number  of  them  in  the  district  I  am  acquainted 
with. 

4147.  The  proportion  of  small  holdings  in 
Wales  is  much  greater  than  in  England,  is  it  not? 
— I  think  it  is  greater. 

4148^  Could  you  give  us  any  particulars  of 
your  district  in  regard  to  that? — Yes. 

4149.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  the  size  of  the 
district  that  you  are  talking  of? — The  extent  of 
it  is  22,554  acres. 

4 150.  What  number  of  small  holdings  are  there 
in  it  ? — One  hundred  and  seven. 

4151.  Can  you  subdivide  them,  and  classify 
them  ? — I  here  are  64  under  50  /.  gross  estimated 
rental  of  the  poor  rate,  30  not  exceeding  70  /., 
and  13  over  70  /.  and  not  exceeding  100/. 

4152.  So  far  as  your  experience  goes,  have 
these  holdings  of  this  description  increased  or 
diminished  ? — They  have  diminished. 

4153.  During  what  time  are  you  speaking  of? 
~1  am  speaking  over  a  period  of  60  years. 

4154.  Have  you  any  returns  as  to  the  number 
of  such  holdings,  say  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  ? — I  have  had  access  to  books  showing 
what  the  number  of  holdings  was  in  1820 
and  1827 ;  and  they  were  subout  double  the 
number. 

4155.  And  to  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the 
diminution? — To  the  desire  of  landowners  to 
form  big  estates,  and  to  the  desire  of  big  farmers 
to  acquire  big  farms ;  to  make  their  farms 
bigger. 

4156.  Are  the  holdings  you  have  been  telling 
us  about  their  tenancies  ? — Yes. 

4157.  Are  there  many  freeholds  ? — Not  very 
many. 

4158.  Chiefly  small  holdings? — They  vary  in 
size. 

4159.  Do  you  find  the  desire  of  the  people  is 
for  small  tenancies  or  for  small  freeholds  ? — For 
both. 

4160.  Has  there  been  any  multiplication  of 
these  small  holdings  to  compensate  for  the  dimi- 
nution which  is  due  to  the  consolidation  in  large 
farms  ? — No. 

4161.  Why  is  that?— The  land  cannot  be 
had. 

4162.  If  the  land  were  offered,  do  you  thmk 
there  would  be  purchasers  for  it? — I  think  so. 

4163.  Do 
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4163.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  pro- 
duction of  these  small  farms  as  compared  with 
the  larger  farms? — Yes,  from  observation. 

4164.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  that  point? 
— ^That  the  small  farmers  acre  for  acre  proauce  a 
greater  and  better  quantity  than  the  larger  one3* 

4165.  What  is  the  reason  of  that,  what  advan- 
tage have  they  over  the  large  farms? —AH  the 
people  engaged  on  the  small  farms  have  a  beneficial 
mterest ;  that  is  not  the  case  on  the  big  farms, 
where  so  much  hired  labour  has  to  be  employed. 

4166.  That  applies  both  to  the  tenancies  and 
to  the  freehold,  does  it  ? — Yes. 

4167.  It  applies  in  fact  to  those  cases  where 
the  farmer  and  his  family  do  the  work  them- 
selves?*—That  is  so. 

4168.  And  you  think,  so  far  as  your  experience 
goes,  that  the  chief  diflSculty  is  the  supply  of 
land  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

4169.  That  if  land  were  offered  there  would 
not  be  serious  difficulty  in  finding  the  money  for 
the  purchase ;  there  would  be  people  who  would 
find  the  money  for  the  purchase? — I  think  it 
would  be  possible  even  to  find  money  for  the 
purchase. 

4170.  But  you  would  accompany  any  provision 
of  land  with  facilities  for  getting  money  for  the 
purchase  ?— Certainly. 

4171.  Have  you  thought  what  proportion  of 
the  money  you  could  safely  lend  to  an  intending 
purchaser? — I  do  not  think  that  I  would  lend 
more  than  75  per  cent,  under  any  circumstances. 

4172.  You  would  make  him  find  one-fourth  ? 
—Yes. 

4173.  Do  you  consider  that  he  ought  to  be 
charged  for  that  three-fourths  such  a  sum  as 
would  make  him  the .  absolute  freeholder  in  a 
term  of  years,  or  would  you  prefer  that  he  should 
pay  continuously  a  fixed  rent  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  more  in  accor«lance  with  the  notions  of  the 
Welsh  people  to  have  the  absolute  freehold. 

4174.  You  think  that  they  would  not  be  satis- 
fied to  continue  permanently  to  pay  the  local 
authority  upon  a  mortgage  or  loan  to  the  extent 
of  three-fourths  of  the  purchase  money? — Ac- 
cording I  think  to  the  prevailing  notion  in  Wales, 
they  would  prefer  having  the  absolute  freehold. 
I  do  not  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  that  would 
be  better  for  them. 

4175.  Would  you  prefer  to  keep  a  hold  over 
them  by  means  of  such  a  quit-rent  ? — I  think  I 
would. 

4176.  Taking  such  a  holding  as  you  have 
spoken  of  of  50  acres,  what  would  it  be  worth, 
what  would  be  a  fair  price  for  that  ? — According 
to  the  quality  of  the  land. 

4177.  But  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land 
must  be  the  size  of  a  fiinn  to  subsist  a  family  ? — 
Yes. 

4178.  Taking  the  case  of  25  acres  as  sufficient 
for  a  family  to  get  a  living  out  of,  what  would 
be  the  value  of  that? — The  holder  would  be  able 
to  pay  from  30«.  to  35  s,  an  acre,  provided  he 
could  be  supplied  with  his  buildings  to  start 
with. 

4179.  That  is  the  tenant?— Yes. 

4180.  Would  the  value  of  the  land  be  about 
between  40/.  to  50/.  an  acre  ? — Something  about 
that. 
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4181.  Then  the  owner  of  such  a  farm  would 
want  to  find  2,000/.  for  50  acres?— Yes,  it  would 
be  so. 

4182.  Then  he  would  have  to  find  500/.  some- 
where, according  to  your  view;  that  is  one- 
fourth?— Yes. 

4183.  Are  there  many  agricultural  labourers 
in  Wales  who  could  find  500/.  for  such  a  pur- 
pose ? — Not  many  agricultural  labourers. 

4184.  What  class  of  people  would  they  be 
whom  you  would  put  into  these  holdings  ? — The 
present  small  holders. 

4185.  Then  if  you  put  them  in  it  would  not  be 
creating  handling  small  holdings,  because  it 
would  be  only  transferring  a  man  from  one  farm 
to  another? — No.  It  is  my  view  that  there 
should  be  facilities  for  purchasing  and  for  letting 
small  holdings.  I  am  very  anxious  that  facilities 
should  be  given  to  the  labourer  to  become  ^ 
farmer. 

4186.  But  I  am  taking  the  case  of  a  labourer 
who,  at  the  present  time,  is  not  a  farmer,  and 
whom  you  and  we,  if  we  can,  want  to  make  a 
farmer  ? — Yes. 

4187.  Such  a  man,  if  he  wanted  a  small  hold- 
ing, would  have  to  get  50  acres  before  he  could 
live  upon  it  ? — Yes. 

4188.  I  point  out  to  you  that  would  cost  him 
2,000  /.,  of  which  the  State  might,  according  to 
your  proposal,  lend  him  1,500/.,  but  still  he 
would  have  to  find  500/.? — But  would  you  make 
no  provision  to  let  the  labourer  take  it  with  a 
yearly  rent,  with  the  option  of  purchase  if  he 
could  ? 

4189.  You  think  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
him,  or  for  that  class  to  buy  land  under  such 
conditions  ? — It  would  be  quite  impossible. 

4190.  Then  how  would  you  propose  about 
letting.  In  the  first  place,  who  is  to  buy  the 
land  ? — The  local  authority. 

4191.  The  local  authority  is  to  buy  land  of 
this  kind  in  order  to  let  it  to  the  labourer? — ' 
Yes. 

4192.  Why  cannot  the  labourer  now  get  it 
from  the  landlord  without  the  intervention  of  the 
local  authority? — Because  there  is  none  to  be 
had.  The  present  farms  are  all  occupied,  and 
the  demand  for  them  is  greater  than  the  supply. 

4193.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  demand  for 
small  farms  is  greater  than  the  supply  ? — Yes. 

4194.  Then  your  object  would  be  to  introduce 
the  local  authority  in  order,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
subdivide  some  of  the  large  farms? — Certainly. 

4195.  According  to  your  view  there  are  no 
small  farms,  or  not  suthcient  in  the  market,  for 
the  persons  who  want  to  take  them  ?— No. 

4196.  Would  the  people  who  want  to  take 
them  give  a  higher  rent  or  a  higher  rent  for  the 
farms  ? — They  would  give  a  higher  rent. 

4197.  Would  not  ^e  landlords  prefer  to  re- 
ceive them  as  tenants? — Then  would  come  the 
cost  of  erecting  buildings  upon  the  small  hold- 
ings. 

4198.  Then  you  would  expect  the  local  autho-^ 
rity  to  erect  the  buildings  ? — Certainly,  or  they 
could  not  be  erected ;  you  could  not  have  a 
greater  number  of  buildings  than  there  are  now 
if  some  means  were  not  found. 

4199.  Do  you  think   that  when   a  landlord 
£  E  3  erects 
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erects  buildings  he  ever  gets  a  profitable  return 
upon  them  ? — In  some  cases. 

4200.  If  a  landlord  had  a  farm,  say  of  a  thou- 
sand acres,  and  was  to  cut  it  up  into  farms  of 
60  acres  and  put  up  the  buildings  himself,  and 
let  them  as  small  farms,  do  you  think  that  that 
would  be  a  profitaWe  transaction  for  him  ? — Yes, 
I  do. 

4201.  Then  how  is  it  that  these  landlords, 
who,  I  suppose,  look  pretty  sharply  after  their 
own  interests  in  Wales,  as  elsewnere,  do  they 
not ? — Pretty  well. 

4202.  How  is  it  that  they  do  not  carry  out 
this  profitable  transaction  ? — Because  there  are 
so  many  of  them  who  are  unable  to  deal  with 
their  own. 

4203.  The  diflBcuIty,  in  your  opinion,  is  wholly 
caused  by  the  settlement  and  entails,  and  by  the 
absence  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  landowners 
who  enjoy  the  estates?— To  a  very  large  extent 
that  is  my  opinion. 

4204.  You  have  told  us  that  the  diminution 
in  the  number  of  small  holdings  is  largely  due  to 
the  consolidation  of  farms ;  is  it  due  to  any  extent 
to  enclosures  ? —Not  since  1818;  I  think  no 
enclosure  has  taken  place  in  my  district  since 
then. 

4205.  But  previously  to  that  time  were  there 
any  enclosures  ? — Yes. 

4206.  And  what  was  the  general  effect  of  those 
enclosures  upon  the  question  of  small  holdings  ? 
—The  general  effect  was  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber. 

4207.  How  do  enclosures  operate  to  reduce 
the  number  of  small  holdings  in  any  district  ? — 
In  this  way :  the  small  holders  lived  in  the 
villages,  and  when  the  lands  were  enclosed  they 
were  added  to  the  farms. 

4208.  And  did  the  commoners,  the  people  who 
had  rights  over  these  lands,  get  any  compensa- 
tion ? — None. 

4209.  They  got  no  land  allotted  to  them  ?— 
None. 

4210.  They  did  not  become  owners  or  small 
tenants  themselves  ? — Not  of  any  land. 

4211.  The  whole  of  tbe  land  was  enclosed  and 
added  to  existing  farms,  or  made  into  large 
farms? — It  was  added  to  existing  estates. 

4212.  But  that  cause  has  not  affected  the  ques- 
tion since  1818,  you  say  ? — Not  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Campion  Lawrance, 

4213.  You  say  that  it  would  be  profitable  to 
divide  the  larger  estates  into  small  holdings  and 
put  up  the  buildings,  I  think  I  understood  you 
to  say  so  ? — I  did  say  so. 

4214.  What  is  there  in  any  settlement  or 
entail  or  anything  of  that  kind  to  prevent  a  land- 
lord from  doing  that? — I  apprehend  that  the 
landlord  cannot  borrow  money  for  the  purpose; 
he  cannot  charge  the  land  with  the  repayment 
of  it. 

4215.  Not  from  the  Land  Commissioners  ? — 
Yes ;  but  I  have  stated  that  I  consider  that  the 
terms  of  the  Land  Commissioners  are  too  high. 

4216.  Yes,  I  understood  vou  to  say  so;  but 
can  he  borrow  money  elsewhere  than  from  the 
Land  Commissioners  at  a  cheaper  rate  ? — I  think 
so. 


Mr.  Compton  Lawrance— continued. 

4217.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  know  that? 
— That  is  my  opinion.  I  think  I  could  put  up 
efiScient  building  at  a  very  much  cheaper  rate, 

4218.  Borrowing  the  money  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
do  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

4219.  One  of  the  reasons  of  the  expense  of 
these  buildings  is  that  the  Land  Commissioners 
insist  upon  having  buildings  of  a  particular 
class? — ^xes. 

4220.  And  as  has  been  already  pointed  out  by 
the  Right  honourable  Chairman,  you  have  included 
in  the  cost  of  the  Land  Commissioners  the  charge 
for  the  architect,  which  is  a  usual  charge  ? — ^Yes, 
but  I  consider  that  even  that  may  be  very 
materially  reduced. 

4221.  That  may  be  ;  but  the  only  reason  that 

Jou  can  give  why  the  landlord  does  not  deal  with 
is  land  in  this  way  is  that  he  cannot  go  to  a 
cheaper  place  than  to  these  public  companies  to 
borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of  entering  upon 
what  you  saj  is  a  profitable  way  of  dealing  with 
his  lands  ? — Just  so  ;  when  the  landlord  feels  so 
disposed. 

4222.  There  is  no  other  reason.  I  am  not 
advocating  settlements  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
do  not  misunderstand  me :  but  there  is  no  other 
reason  that  you  can  suggest  beside  that  he  would 
have  to  pay  at  a  higher  rate  to  one  of  these  com- 
panies in  order  to  put  the  proper  buildings  on 
the  land  ? — There  is  not  any  other  reason  that  I 
know  of. 

4223.  To  what  size  do  the  farms  generally  run 
in  the  district  of  which  you  have  been  speaking? 
— I  have  just  enumerated  them. 

4224.  I  have  got  those  down,  those  are  the 
smaller  ones  ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  larger  ones? 
— They  differ  very  materially  in  extent.  I  have 
a  whole  schedule  here  which  it  would  be  very 
interesting  for  you  to  hear  the  names  of. 

4225.  I  want  you,  if  you  will,  to  tell  me  gene- 
rally what  is  the  average  size  of  a  farm  ? — The 
diflSculty  is  that  there  is  no  average  about  it.  I 
know  one  farm  that  is  let  for  18  /.,  which  is 
145  acres,  and  I  know  another  that  is  let,  of 
18  acres,  for  60  /. 

4226.  What  is  the  ordinary  size  of  a  Welsh 
farm :  I  am  not  asking  anything  about  the  rent ; 
do  they  run  to  200  acres  or  5(K)  acres? — They 
run  up  to  500  acres.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any 
bigger  in  our  district. 

4227.  If  you  are  goinir  to  destroy,  I  may  say, 
without  using  the  word  in  an  offensive  sense,  of 
course,  a  farm  which  is  already  equipped  with 
buildings,  you  will  have  to  pull  a  good  many  of 
them  down  before  you  begin  to  cut  the  land  up ; 
on  a  500-acre  farm  you  would  have  a  large  home- 
stead and  buildings,  would  you  not?— -In  deal- 
ing with  a  fann  of  that  extent,  possibly  200  acres 
of  that  farm  would  be  mountain,  which  I  would 
not  make  into  more  than  one  holding. 

4228.  And  it  would  depend  entirely  upon  the 
nature  of  the  land  then  as  to  what  size  you 
would  make  these  small  holdings  ? — Yes. 

4229.  Some  land  being  much  more  adapted  for 
the  purpose  than  other  land  ? — Yes. 

4230.  Is  there  a  great  demand  for  land  in 
Wales  at  the  present  time  in  your  district  ?— 
There  is  a  great  demand  for  small  farms. 

4231.  I  mean  is  there  a  great  demand  for  the 
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Mr.  Compton  Lawrance— continued. 

fiums  that  are  there  already^  are  they  well  occu- 
pied ? — The  small  farms  are  well  occupied. 

4232.  And  the  other  farms,  the  bigger  ones  i 
— They  are  not  so  well  occupied. 

4233.  Is  there  any  land  on  hand  ? — No,  there 
is  no  land  on  hand ;  there  is  no  land  unlet. 

4234.  These  small  holders,  you  say,  did  exist 
once,  and  have  decreased  in  number;  did  they 
decrease  at  all  on  account  of  one  small  holder 
taking  another  holding  and  adding  it  to  his 
original  holding?  —  Yes,  by  adding  several  to- 
gether. - 

4235.  And  that  is  a  system  that  soon  comes  in, 
is  it  ? — Yes,  that  has  been  the  case. 

4236.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  prevent  it ;  it  is 
a  sign  of  a  man  getting  on  well,  that  he  has  done 
well  on  a  small  quantity  of  land,  and  wants  more; 
but  the  effect  is  to  decrease  the  number  of  small 
holdings  ? — Yes. 

4237.  It  does  not  always  mean,  if  I  may  put 
my  question  quite  plainly,  that  this  land  has  been 
talcen  away  from  small  holdings  and  put  into  big 
farms  ? — Not  always  ;  many  of  them  have  been 
added  together. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

4238.  You  say  that  many  of  these  small  farms 
have  been  made  into  large  farms  by  being  added 
together  ? — Yes. 

4239.  How  would  you  prevent  the  possibility 
of  that  happening  again,  in  the  case  of  tnese  small 
holdings  being  established  in  the  way  that  you 
propose? — You  could  not  prevent  it  unless  you 
placed  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  local  autho- 
rity to  prevent  it. 

4240.  But  supposing  that  the  local  authority 
found  it  expedient  to  sell  one  of  these  holdings, 
how  could  you  prevent  the  occupier  of  the  piece 
adjoining  buying  it,  supposing  the  local  authoritv 
wished  to  sell  it? — You  could  not  prevent  it 
unless  you  made  it  preventable  by  law. 

4241.  Supposing  that  a  man  bought  a  piece, 
and  saw  an  opportunity  of  buying  another  piece, 
how  would  you  prevent  it?— You  could  not  pre- 
vent it  unless  the  local  authority  declined  to 
sell  it. 

4242.  But  the  local  authority  could  not  decline 
if  it  had  to  sell  it  in  order  to  repay  itself?^— 
No. 

4243.  Then  do  you  not  think  that  there  would 
be  a  possibility  under  this  system,  of  having  to 

§0  over  the  same  work  again,  and  re-distribute 
le  land? — I  do  not  think  so.     I  think  that  the 
system  would  work. 

4244.  You  did  not  rive  a  direct  answer,  such 
as  I  think  the  honourable  Member  wanted,  and 
I  want  too,  to  the  question,  what  is  the  average 
size  ol  a  Welsh  farm  in  the  district  that  you 
speak  of ;  do  you  think  that  the  average  size  of 
a  holding  is  about  50  acres  or  a  little  more? — 
That  would  he  my  idea  of  a  model  small 
holding. 

4245.  At  the  present  moment,  what  is  the 
average  size  of  a  holding  that  you  have  experience 
of  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  you  are  speak- 
ing; what  is  the  average  size  of  a  farm? — They 
nm  from  everything ;  there  is  no  average  about 
them.     Here  is  before  me  now,  the  case  of  a  farm 

0.69. 
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the  gross  estimated  rental  of  which  is  40  /.,  and 
the  extent  of  it  268  acres. 

4246.  And  part  of  that  is  mountain  land  ?— 
Yes. 

4247.  Putting  aside  those  farms  which  are 
mainly  made  up  of  mountain  land,  what  should 
you  say  is  the  average  holding  of  cultivated 
land;  would  it  be  about  60  acres ^— No.  I 
should  say  from  40  to  50  acres,  exclusive  of  the 
mountain  land. 

4248.  But  then  this  mountain  land  would  not 
be  of  any  use  if  it  were  not  for  the  holding  in 
the  valley  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

4249.  For  what  purpose  ?— For  sheep. 

4250.  But  they  do  not  keep  sheep  there  all 
the  winter?— No,  but  they  send  them  out  as  tack 
sheep  in  winter. 

4251.  But  those  tracts  of  land  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  are  not  of  any  value  to  a  farmer 
to  hold  all  the  year  round  ? — They  would  be 
very  much  better  worked  with  some  land  on  the 
bottom,  on  the  flat. 

4252.  Then  I  think  you  have  arrived  at  what 
I  wanted  to  get  at ;  that  the  average  size  of  the 
holding  about  there  is  between  50  and  60  acres  ? 
—Yes. 

4253.  Are  not  those  what  you  would  call  small 
holdings  now  ? — Yes. 

4254.  Then  what  alteration  would  you  pro- 
pose for  the  benefit  of  the  neighbourhood  gene- 
rally, and  of  the  inhabitants  in  that  part  of  the 
country? — I  would  create  a  larger  number  of 
ihose  holdings. 

4255.  How  could  you? — Because  we  have 
farms  reaching  to  500  acres. 

4256.  Would  you  split  those  up  ?— Yes. 

4257.  Are  there  many  of  them? — Yes;  very 
many  between  100  and  300  acres. 

4258.  Then  you  think  that  anything  above  60 
or  70  acres  it  would  be  wise  to  split  up  ? — ^I 
think  the  produce  would  be  better,  and  the 
population  of  the  rural  districts  would  be  in- 
creased by  so  doing. 

4259.  And  you  would  prevent  by  law  any 
man  from  holding  any  more  than  what  you  your- 
self arrived  at  as  being  the  proper  amount? — 
Unless  you  did  that  you  would  have  to  begin 
again  as  you  are  doing  novv. 

4260.  But  so  far  as  I  make  out,  if  you  do  that 
you  would  have  the  work  to  do  all  over  again. 
You  have  been  speaking  of  your  district ;  may  I 
ask  what  your  district  is?— 1  call  it  my  district 
because  it  is  comprised  in  the  urban  sanitary 
authority  of  Towyn. 

4261.  You  spoke  of  several  thousand  acres? — 
Yes. 

4262.  Is  it  all  one  urban  sanitary  authority  ? 
-Yes. 

4263.  Not  a  rural  sanitary  authority? — 
No. 

4264.  Then  have  you  23,000  acres  under  the 
urban  sanitary  authority  ? — Yes. 

4265.  Is  it  comprised  in  one  union  ?— Yes. 

4266.  What  is  the  name  of  that  union? — 
Mach3mlleth. 

4267.  Are  you  surveyor  to  that  district? — 
Yes. 

4268.  That  has  given  you  the  opportunity  of 
£  £  4  judging 
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judging  as  to  the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood  ? — 
I  know  every  occupier  of  it  personally. 

4269.  You  say  that  you  would  approve  of  the 
State  lending  money  to  the  landlords  to  put 
their  property  in  a  fit  state  to  sell  to  the  local 
authority,  or  to  the  small  holders  of  the  district? 
— I  think  I  would  give  them  both  facilities. 

4270.  Would  you  give  facilities  for  the  land- 
lords to  make  such  alterations  in  their  estates  as 
would  fit  those  estates  to  be  cut  up  into  small 
holdings  ? — Yes. 

4271.  What  security  would  you  have  from  the 
landlords  when  they  had  parted  with  their  land  ? 
— The  ordinary  security ;  the  same  as  you  have 


now. 


4272.  What  is  that? — By  advancing  only  so 
much  of  the  money. 

4273.  Would  you  advance  so  much  as  would 
enable  them  to  do  that? — Yes,  the  75  per  cent. 

4274.  You  would  advance  that  for  the  purpose 
of  their  selling  the  property  ? — Oh,  no. 

4275.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say  in 
answer  to  the  Right  honourable  Chairman  ? — I 
did  not  mean  to  say  so  anyhow. 

4276.  Then  was  I  wrong  in  supposing  that  you 
would  approve  of  the  State  lenaing  money  to 
landlords  to  put  their  property  in  a  fit  state  to 
sell?— No;  I  would  give  landlords  facilities  for 
renovating  their  present  buildings,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, for  erecting  buildings  in  order  to  create 
small  holdings. 

4277.  Those  facilities  would  really  be  money? 
"~~  JL  es. 

4278.  Then  you  would  approve  of  the  State 
lending  money  to  landlords  to  assist  them  in 
getting  rid  of  their  holdings  ? — I  do  not  put  it 
tnat  way. 

4279.  But  I  do  ;  do  you  approve  of  that  pro- 
posal?— I  do  not.  I  would  not  lend  a  man 
money  to  make  the  land  more  profitable  and 
dearer,  and  more  difiScult  for  the  occupier  to  pay 
for  it. 

4280.  Under  what  circumstances  would  you 
compel  a  man  to  give  up  his  farm  in  order  that 
it  might  be  cut  up  into  two  or  three  holdings ; 
for  what  reason  would  you  aseign  it  to  other 
men  ? — In  this  way.  There  is  a  great  tendency 
in  the  district  I  am  speaking  of  on  the  part  of 
labourers  to  leave  the  cotti^es  and  go  and  reside 
in  the  villages  and  the  small  towns. 

4281.  And  you  would  give  that  as  a  reason  to 
the  farmer  when  you  gave  him  notice,  acting  on 
behalf  of  your  own  sanitary  authority,  that  you 
wished  to  have  his  farm  because  somebody  else 
wanted  it?— Yes;  but  I  would  certainly  allow 
him  to  have  a  portion  of  it.  ' 

4282.  But  who  should  decide  what  portion, 
he  or  you? — I  suppose  some  authority.  Some 
scheme  would  be  prepared  by  some  assessor, 
who  would  have  to  satisfy  the  authority  by 
reasons  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  acquire 
the  land  for  the  purpose. 

4283.  But  supposing  that  the  authority  who 
had  the  power  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  land  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  should  turn  out,  and 
somebody  else  should  turn  in,  do  you  think  that 
that  would  be  sufficient  reason  for   a  man  to 

r'etly  give  up  his  farm? — I  do  not  suppose 
t  the  authority  would  ever  turn  a  man  out  of 
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his  occupation  for  any  frivolous  reason  without 
having  good  and  valid  reasons  for  doing  it. 

4284.  But  you  told  me  just  now  that  it  would 
be  suflicient  reason  to  ask  him  to  turn  out  be- 
cause somebody  else  wanted  to  turn  in  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  did. 

4285.  I  understood  you  to  say  so  ;  if  not  one, 
at  least  two  or  three  ? — I  put  it  in  this  way :  I 
think  the  Bight  honourable  Chainnan  asked 
me,  say,  that  there  is  a  farm  of  1 ,000  acres  to 
be  cut  up  into  20  holdings  of  50  acres  each,  that 
is  assuming  that  the  land  is  good  hind,  and  I 
said  that  I  would  do  so. 

4286.  And  I  think  to  make  the  case  clearer 
yon  said  that  yon  would  deprive  a  moderate- 
sized  holder  of  sav  100  acres  of  his  holding,  in 
order  to  put  in  four  others  of  25  acres? — No, 
I  do  not  think  so. 

4287.  I  will  not  press  you  further.  I  thought 
I  understood  you  sufficiently  to  base  my  ques- 
tion upon  it  ? — I  did  not  mean  to  say  so  if  I 
said  it. 

•  4288.  Then  you  would  be  averse  to  a  man 
being  disturbed  who  held  a  farm  of  100  acres  in 
order  to  put  in  four  others  of  26  acres  each  ?— 
Yes,  I  think  that  a  farm  of  100  acres  should  not 
be  disturbed. 

4289.  Supposing  that  a  man  occupied  200 
acres,  would  you  be  inclined  to  turn  him  out  if 
four  others  wanted  50  acres  ? — I  would  not  turn 
him  out;  but  if  it  was  perfectly  apparent  that 
for  State  purposes,  and  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  it  would  be  better  to  take  some 
of  his  land,  I  would  take  it. 

4290.  By  compulsion  ? — Yes. 

4291.  But  the  ^tate  reason  you  told  me 
just  now  was  that  others  wanted  it,  and  the 
local  authority  thought  it  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  those  men  that  they  should  iiave  it  ? 
— I  do  not  think  I  put  it  in  that  way.  I  do  not 
think  I  would  simply  do  it  to  gratify  the  desire 
of  holding  land. 

4292.  No,  I  understand  you  to  mean  for  the 
benefit  of  them;  that  if  the  local  authority 
thought  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  communitv, 
or  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  four  men  should 
occupy  50  acres  a-piece,  you  would  by  com- 
pulsion turn  out  a  man  who  occupied  a  farm  of 
200  acres  ? — I  would  not  turn  him  out ;  I  would 
let  him  have  50  acres  of  it. 

4293.  You  would  turn  him  out  ef  150  acres  ?— 
Yes. 

Sir  Walter  Potter. 

4294.  What  wages  do  the  agricultural  labour- 
ers get  in  your  part  of  the  aistrict  ? — A  good 
man  Iiired  all  the  year  round  and  provided  with 
board  and  lodgings,  gets  from  25  /.  to  30  /. 
a  year. 

4295.  That  is  as  a  single  man  living  in  the 
farm-house  ? — Yes. 

4296.  What  do  married  men  living  out  get 
all  the  year  round? — They  get  about  12s.  in 
winter,  which  runs  to  an  average  of  18«.  during 
summer. 

4297.  Of  course  it  depends  upon  the  length  of 
time  the  18  «.  goes  on  ? — Yes. 

4298.  It  does  not  go  on  for  very  long,  I  sup- 
pose, only  a  few  weeks  ? — It  would  go  on  three 
months^  I  take  it 

4299.  Have 
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42f)9«  Have  tiiese  men  any  land,  these  agri  • 
<MiIninU  labourers^  who  are  getting  from  12  «.  to 
18  s.  a  week  ? — Very  few  of  them. 

4300.  You  suggested  that  these  small  hold- 
ings should  be  about  50  acres  a  piece  P—That  is 
what  I  coneider  a  small  holding, 

4301.  You  would  not  be  able  to  put  a  labourer 
earning  from  12  s,  to  18  «.  a  week  on  a  small 
holding  of  50  acres,  would  you? — Very  often 
tiiey  find  their  way  to  such  holdima^s ;  and  some 
4)f  tiie  best  farmers  that  we  have  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood now  have  been  labourers. 

4S02.  Would  you  not  have  any  small  holdings 
onder  50  acres  ? — I  would  have  allotments  ;  and 
we  have  a  laree  number  of  them  now. 

4303.  Wotud  you  not  have  small  holdings  of 
lOy  15)  and  20  acres,  and  up  to  50  acres  ? — I  con- 
sider a  holding  to  be  of  a  bit  of  land  with  build- 
ings on  it,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  pay  to 
put  up  buildings  on  a  small  holding  of  10  acres. 

4304.  That  is  the  difficulty  ?~ Yes ;  but  of 
allotments  we  have  about  90. 

4305.  But  supposing  the  men  were  living  in 
the  villages  it  would  help  these  men  to  rise  to 
a  holding  of  50  acres  if  they  could  first  of  all 
obtain  one  of  10  or  15  or  20  acres? — Yes. 

4306.  Then  when  you  put  a  man  on  a  holding 
of  50  acres,  of  which  we  will  say  the  value  is 
2,000  Ly  you  propose  that  he  should  pay  500  L 
down,  a  fourth,  and  the  other  three-fourths  should 
remain  as  a  permanent  charge,  do  not  you  think 
that  he  would  be  crippled  a  good  deal  by  the  pay- 
ment?— Yes,  nodouDt;  he  must  not  enter  as  a 
freeholder  until  he  has  the  money. 

4307.  Would  you  prefer  that  he  should  enter 
as  a  leaseholder  in  perpetuity,  or  as  a  small 
holder  ? — I  ara  not  prepared  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion ;  I  think  I  have  put  it  before  in  this  way 
that  the  general  desire  in  Wales  is  for  the  free- 
holders. 

4308..  You  said  on  the  other  hand  that  while 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  people  is  to .  become 
freeholders,  yet  it  may  be  necessary  for  national 
or  local  purposes  that  the  local  authority  should 
have  the  power  of  resuming  the  land  for  public 
purposes  ? — Yq». 

4309.  Therefore,  looking  at  it  from  that  point 
of  view  it  is  necessary  to  nave  some  scheme  by 
which  the  local  authority  can  resume  possession  ; 
under  those  circumstances  would  you  prefer  these 
people  being  perpetual  leaseholders  at  a  rental 
ffoing  on  always,  or  put  them  under  the  scheme  of 
having  to  pay  one-fourth  down;? — I  think  it  would 
be  better  for  them  to  be  perpetual  leaseholders,  as 
^ou  put  it.  I  do  not  tnink  it  would  be  so  much 
m  accordance  with  their  wishes ;  that  is  the  way 
1  look  at  it. 

4310.  Supposing  there  were  a  scheme  of  this 
kind;  supposing  you  have  a  fixed  rental,  say 
for  a  period  of  40  years,  or  49  years  if  you  like, 
as  it  is  under  Lord  Ashbourne's  Act,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  they  become  freeholders  subject  to 
a  quit-rent  of  5  «.  a  year  per  acre,  do  you  think 
that  thai  would  meet  the  desires  of  the  people  ? 
— I  dare  say  it  would. 

4311.  Better  than  a  perpetual  rental  of  1  /.  a 
year? — !•  think  it  would;  it  would  be  a  nearer 
approach  to  being  a  freeholder. 

4312.  And  the  small  quit-rent  would  in  that 
0.69. 


Sir  WmlUr  FofftfT'— oosdnued. 

respect  be  preferable  to  a  lai^er  quit-rent  cal- 
culated on  three-fourths  of  the  value  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  present 
desire  of  the  people  down  in  my  part  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 

4313.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  farmers  who  have 
only  land  cunounting  to  25  acres  can  fare  pretty 
well  as  long  as  they  have  their  share  of  the  com- 
mons and  mountain  ;  are  there  not  many  farms 
in  Wales  of  25  acres  where  they  are  doin^  pretty 
well  where  they  have  a  sheep  walk  ? — There  are 
men  that  have  such  £EU^ilities  in  addition. 

4314.  Under  this  system  of  consolidation,  not 
merely  did  the  large  farmers  get  the  land  of  three 
or  four,  or  five  small  holders,  but  they  get  the 
share  of  the  mountain  as  well  ? — Yes,  certainly, 
everything  that  belonged  to  the  small  holding,  so 
that  by  now  four  small  sheepwalk?  are  formed 
into  one. 

4315.  So  that  the  population  was  elbowed  out 
of  the  cultivated  land  in  the  valley,  and  out  of 
its  share  of  the  common  in  the  mountain? — 
Certainly. 

4316.  With  regard  to  the  question  that  the 
honourable  Member  asked  you  about  disturbing; 
the  present  large  farmers  in  case  the  local 
authority  see  fit  to  create  a  larger  number  of 
small  holdings ;  do  not  you  think  that  the  changes 
in  the  tenancy  are  quite  frequent  enough  without 
disturbing  an  actual  sitting  tenant  in  these  large 
farms  ?— Hardly. 

4317.  Would  you  not  say  that  many  of  these 
farmers  along  the  Dysyni  Valley  change  their 
tenancies  often  enough  for  the  local  authority  to 
intervene  at  the  end  of  one  tenancy  and  say,  we 
desire  to  give  facilities  here  for  four  or  five  small 
holdings  ? — I  can  conceive  circumstances  under 
which  it  would  be  better  to  give  them  the  option 
of  taking  the  land  which  they  then  consider  fit. 

4318.  Do  you  consider  that  with  regard  to  the 
present  number  of  small  holders  who  are  com- 
paratively so  numerous  in  Wales,  the  refomgi  you 
desire  with  regard  to  them  is  to  facilitate  the 
purchase  of  their  small  farms  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  desirable. 

4319.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  for 
their  position  as  citizens,  that  they  would  be 
more  independent,  and  that  they  would  cultivate 
the  land  hotter? — I  think  so. 

4320.  And  you  think  that  although  the  desire 
of  the  people  is  stronger  for  absolute  freehold, 
you  think  they  would  prefer  to  have  their  holdings 
under  perfect  security  at  a  greater  rent  even,  to 
the  present  insecurity  of  their  tenure  to  somp 
extent?— Most  certainly. 

4321.  I  think  the  Bight  honourable  Chairman 
pressed  you  a  good  deal  with  regard  to  the 
purchase-money  of  these  small  farms ;  is  it  not 
the  fact  within  your  experience  that  your 
estates  or  parts  of  estates  have  been  in  the 
market  of  late  years,  the  cultivating  tenant,  who 
is  very  anxious  to  obtain  the  freehold  of  his  land, 
has  to  compete  against  th»se  who  buy  the  land 
for  fancy  purposes,  and  not  for  cultivating  pur- 
poses ? — i  es. 

4322.  And  that  has  been  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  in  Wales  during  the  last  few  years  ? 

F  r  —That 
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— That  has  been  a  very  great  obstacle  on  the  part 
of  the  tenant  iarmer  becoming  a  freeholder. 

4323.  Do  you  know  some  cases  where  the 
capitalists  or  strangers  buy  the  land  for  these 
fancy  purposes,  and  then  when  once  they  have 
got  the  land,  they  expect  to  have  some  com- 
mercial interest  in  the  land  ? — Yes,  I  know  some 
instances ;  they  are  not  numerous  in  my  district. 

4324.  Rut  still  there  are  some  ?—  Yes. 

4325.  Would  you  not  in  that  case  think  that 
it  was  a  practicable  reform,  even  if  we  cannot 
get  the  advantages  of  this  Bill,  that  in  dealing 
with  such  cases  the  cultivating  small  tenant 
should  have  the  first  chance  to  buy  the  holding 
that  he  has  improved  ? — I  certainly  consider  that 
he  ought  to  be  compensated  for  all  the  improve* 
ments  he  has  effected  upon  the  holding. 

Mr.  Halletf  Stewart. 

4326.  You  have  been  asked  with  regard  to 
the  aggregation  of  small  holdings,  and  I  under- 
stood honourable  Members  to  suggest  in  their 

auestions  that  there  is  no  way  of  preventing 
lie  aggregation  of  these  small  holdings.  Would 
it  not  be  possible  for  the  local  authonty  to  make 
it  a  condition  that  no  land  should  be  sublet,  and 
that  the  tenancies  should  always  remain  of  the  size 
which  they  were  when  first  granted  to  the  small 
holder? — I  think  ihat  would  be  very  desirable. 

4327.  Then  you  see  no  reason  why  this  eating 
up  of  the  small  holdings  should  continue  ? — i  do 
not. 

4328.  From  your  experience  of  local  autho- 
rities you  feel  that  such  arrangements  would 
satisfy  the  local  opinion  ? — To  a  very  large  extent 
I  do. 

4329.  You  said  in  reply  to  the  Bight  honour- 
able Chairman,  that  a  man  can  live  on  50  acres 
of  fairly  good  land  ? — Yes. 

4330.  What  do  you  mean  by  living;  what 
would  be  the  value  of  the  produce  per  acre  on 
these  50  acres  of  land,  so  far  as  you  know  ? — 
I  want  to  explain  it  in  this  way :  My  evidence 
goes  from  intimate  knowledge  of  farms  of  that 
extent.  A  farm  of  50  acres  is  big  enough 
for  a  man  to  keep  a  team  of  horaes  of  his  own, 
say,  two  horses,  and  perhaps  four  to  six  milking 
cows;  he  is  able  to  employ  his  team  labour 
upon  the  farm  when  it  is  essentially  neces* 
sary  to  do  so.  While  in  the  case  of  small 
holdings,  which  have  to  hire  team  labour,  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  team  labour  at  the  proper 
time.  Other  farmers  are  busy  with  their  own 
land,  and  I  know  farms  of  that  extent  worked 
successfully  ;  the  people  living  comfortably,  and 
paying  their  way  ;  having  stood  the  agricultural 
depression  better  than  any  other  class  of  farmers. 

4331.  I  will  tell  you  what  my  object  is,  so 
that  you  will  be  better  able  to  understand  my 
question :  You  have  been  asked  what  is  the 
prevailing  rate  of  wage,  and  you  have  said 
that  50  acres  of  land  a  man  can  live  on  ? — 
Yes. 

4332.  1  am  trying  to  obtain  a  comparison 
between  the  condition  of  an  agricultural  labourer 
and  the  condition  of  a  holder  of  50  acres  ? — 
Yes. 

4333.  When  vou  say  that  upon  50  acres  of 
fairly  good  land  a   man  could  live,  I  want  to 


Mr.  Haliey  Stewart — continued. 

know  what  you  mean  by  living ;  in  how  much 
a  better  position  is  he  than  an  agricnltnral 
labourer? — I  think  he  is  in  a  much  better  position, 
socially  and  economically. 

4334.  What  would  be  the  value  of  the  produce 
per  acre  ? — That  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the 
position  of  the  farm. 

4335.  But  in  this  particular  class  of  farm  to 
which  you  refer  of  50  acres  of  fairly  good  land 
that  a  man  can  live  upon? — It  would  produce 
wheat  and  barley  equal  to  that  of  any  big  farm, 
I  mean  acre  for  acre  ;  it  would  produce  better 
milk  and  better  butter.  A  tenant  farmer,  when 
he  was  not  very  busy,  would  generally  find  means 
to  earn  money  by  means  of  his  horses,  hauls^ 
of  different  descriptions  ;  his  wife  and  his  children 
would  probably  take  the  produce  of  the  farm 
direct  to  the  market  and  dispose  of  it. 

4336.  Are  you  able  to  give  any  figures  of  the 
gross  value  of  the  produce,  and  the  net  annual 
value  of  the  farm  ? — I  have  not. 

4337.  Have  you  arrived  at  any  genend  estimate 
of  the  net  value  per  acre  of  the  50-acre  farm ; 
would  a  man  have,  for  instance,  1  /.  or  30 ;.  an 
acre  in  coin  and  kind  to  spend  upon  himself  out 
of  50  acres,  that  is  to  say,  30  ».  a  week  ? — I  should 
think  80. 

4338.  Would  vou  rather  yourself  (if  I  may 

i>ut  it  that  w«y)  have  the  net  result  of  a  50-acre 
arm  than  35 «.  as  an  agricultural   labourer? — 
Yes. 

4339.  You  consider  the  position  of  the  small 
farmer  is  twice  as  good  as  that  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  ? — Ye». 

4340.  You  have  been  asked  questions  with 
reference  to  loss  which  the  estate  or  the  locid 
authority  might  possibly  have  to  endure;  do  you 
consider  that  the  small  holding  system  would 
improve  the  condition  of  the  population? — I 
think  it  would  increase  the  population  of  the 
rural  parts  of  the  country,  and  improve  their 
position. 

4341.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  diminishing  the  poor  rates  ? — No  doubt 
it  would . 

4342.  Then  you  think  that  any  incidental  lo^ 
which  might  accrue  to  letting  the  lands  in  small 
holdings,  or  granting  the  land  in  small  holdings, 
would  be  more  than  off-set  by  the  saving  in  the 
poor  rate  ? — No  doubt  there  would  be  a  savin? 
m  that  way,  an  indirect  saving  ;  at  the  same 
time  I  am  not  able  to  see  my  way  clear  to  ad- 
vance the  money  for  the  creation  of  small  holding 
at  a  direct  loss  ;  but  there  would  be  a  saving  m 
the  way  you  mention. 

4343.  But  you  think  that  the  small  holdings 
could  be  established  without  loss  ? — I  think  so. 

4344.  And  that  if  there  were  a  small  loss 
there  would  be  an  offset  in  the  saving  in  the 
poor  rates  ? — No  doubt  it  would  tend  to  decrease 
the  poor  rates. 

4345.  And  the  men  would  be  materially  in  a 
better  condition?— -Yes. 

4346.  And  in  a  better  condition  of  health  ami 
strength,  and  better  able  to  render  service  to  the 
State  ? — Yes ;  and  a  great  point  would  be,  that 
you  would  induce  the  best  class  of  men  to  remain 
on  the  land  where  they  now  take  other  employ- 
ment. 
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Sir  Walter  Foster. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

Mr.  James  William  Lowther. 

Mr.  Seale-Hayne. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 

Mr.  Angus  Sutherland. 


The  Right  Honourable  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Humphreys  Owen,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

4347.  I  think  you  are  Chairman  of  the 
County  Council,  and  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
Quarter  Sessionsof  Montgomeryshire?— Yes. 

4348.  You  are  a  landowner,  I  believe? — 
Yes, 

4349.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what 
your  property  is  ?— I  have  about  3,000  acres  of 
ordinary  mixed  agricultural  land,  with  some 
little  wood  and  plantation  on  the  north-east  side 
of  the  county,  and  another  block  of  land, 
roughly  speaking,  of  3,000  acres,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  sheep-walk ;  about  1,400  of  it 
ordinary  farming  land,  and  the  rest  is  sheep- 
walk. 

4350.  How  is  this  property  divided  as  regards 
tenancy? — They  are  small  holdings;  compara- 
tively small;  the  largest  farm  I  have  is  220  acres 
(I  mean  exclusive  of  sheep-walk),  and  then  they 
go  down  by  various  decrements.  I  have  got  three 
of  between  100  and  150  acres  ;  eight  between  150 
and  100,  and  14  between  100  and  50  acres ;  seven 
between  50  and  20  ;  and  the  remaining  are 
holdings  of  from  23  acres  down  to  a  few  perches. 

4351.  May  I  ask  how  far  is  that  property 
from  a  market;  what  is  the  nearest  market? — 
The  Ikrriew  j)art,  which  is  the  ordinary  agri- 
cultural part,  is  about  five  to  six  miles  from 
Welshpool,  which  is  a  small  market  town,  and 
the  terminus  in  that  direction  of  the  North 
Western  and  Great  Western  Railway  Company. 
The  other  block  is  about  five  or  10  miles  from  a 
small  market  town  called  Llandidloes,  on  the  route 
between  North  and  South  Wales. 

4352.  What  is  the  quality  of  the  land?— It 
varies  a  good  deal ;  the  best  land  I  have  is  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Severn;  and  some  of  it  has 
fetched  as  much  as  2  /.  an  acre.  It  varies  from 
that  to  practically  nothing  on  the  hills. 

4353.  Now  with  regaro  to  these  holdings,  I 
suppose  that  some  of  them  are  large  enough  for 
the  tenants  to  get  their  whole  subsistence  from 
them?— Yes. 

4354.  To  what  extent  of  land  does  that  apply  ? 
—My  view  is  that  for  ordinary  farming,  wnen  a 
man  has  to  live  by  arable  and  stock  farming 

0.09. 
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wholly,  he  ought  to  have  enough  land  to  pay  for 
keeping  two  good  horses ;  and  tnat  I  put  down  in 
my  experience  at  not  less  than  50/.  a  year  rental. 

4355.  Which  might  or  might  not  be  accom- 

Sanicd  with  a  sheep-walk  or  hill  land? — I  should 
eal  in  an  altogether  diflferent  way  with  hill  land. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  land  all  enclosed,  some 
under  cultivation,  and  the  rest  being  meadow 
and  permanent  pasture. 

4356.  What  do  you  say  about  the  hill  land  ? — 
With  regard  to  hill  land  ray  knowledge  is  not 
quite  so  intimate,  but  I  have  sent  out  a  paper 
containing  questions  to  several  members  of  the 
County  Council,  and  to  other  friends  of  mine 
whom  I  knew  would  be  able  to  give  me  infor- 
mation, and  I  gather  from  their  answers  that  a 
smaller  value  of  land  than  I  mentioned  with 
regard  to  ordinary  farm  land,  would  suffice  t» 
keep  a  family  comfortably  in  the  hill  districts. 
I  said  about  50  /.  a  year  rent  would  represent 
the  holding  in  the  case  of  ordinary  agricultural 
land  ;  but  the  result  of  what  I  have  been  told  as 
to  the  hill  districts  is,  that  holdings  which  are 
worth  to  rent  from  15  /.  to  25  /.  are  sufficient  to 
keep  families  there. 

4357.  That  would  be  a  very  important  ele- 
ment, would  it  not,  in  connection  with  Wales, 
where  there  is  so  much  hill  land  ? — Yes. 

4358.  Your  opinion  is  that  on  this  compara- 
tively poor  hill  land  the  quantity  of  land  repre- 
sented  by  a  rent  of  from  15  /.  to  20  /.  would  be 
sufficient  to  keep  a  family  ? — Yes,  but  only  on  a 
very  modest  scale  of  living. 

4359.  Some  of  vour  holdings  I  believe  are 
below  the  level  or  which  you  have  spoken  ? — 
Yes,  a  considerable  number. 

4360.  In  that  case  how  do  the  people  ^et 
their  subsistence? — They  have  vanous  other 
occupations,  of  which  I  will  give  the  Committee 
one  or  two  instances.  I  have  instances  here  of 
a  butcher,  a  shoemaker,  a  lime-burner,  a  man 
who  owns  a  drill  and  goes  out  with  it  to  do 
drilling  for  the  adjoining  larger  farmers,  a  fore- 
man of  roads,  a  woodman,  a  grocer,  a  mason,  a 
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miller^   a  blacksmith,   a  gardener,  and   several 
labourers. 

4361.  Are  you  in  favour  of  small  holdings? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

4362.  What  advantage  do  you  consider  that 
they  offer? — In  the  first  place  I  believe  they 
offer  both  a  moral  and  a  material  advfmtage  in 
giving  the  holder  of  a  small  holding  a  greater 
mterest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and 
raisins;  him  in  that  respect  in  the  social  scale  ; 
and  they  bring  out  his  intelligence  and  increase 
his  self  respect. 

4363.  Do  you  find  then  that  the  class  of  small 
holders  is  a  good  one?— I  should  say  so,  cer- 
tainly. 

4364.  Do  you  think  that  they  are  superior  to 
the  ordinary  class  of  hired  labourers? — We  have 
so  very  few  of  the  regular  cIass  of  hired  labourers 
in  our  part  of  the  country  that  I  do  not  like  to 
make  any  sweeping  assertion  about  them ;  but 
certainly  the  small  occupiers  whom  I  have  in  my 
mind  seem  to  me  to  be  a  very  far  superior  class 
to  that  class  which  is  described  as  the  hired 
agricultural  labourer  of  the  Midland  and  Southern 
English  counties. 

4365.  Do  these  small  holdings  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  labourers  to  get  on  to  the  land  ? — 
Yes,  very  great. 

4366.  Do  you  find  that  they  progress  from 
small  holdings  to  larger  holdings  ? — Yes.  i  have 
one  instance  at  the  moment  of  a  man  who,  I 
believe,  began  as  a  labourer  ;  he  came  to  me  from 
a  small  holding,  and  he  has  now  got  a  two-horse 
farm,  and  if  things  go  well  with  him,  I  have  no 
doubt  he  will  become  before  he  dies  a  weil-to-do 
farmer. 

4367.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  the 
production  of  these  small  holders  as  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  larger  farmers? — I  do  not  like 
to  dogmatize  about  that,  because  I  know  it  is  a 
question  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy upon.  All  I  can  say  is  that  they  cer- 
tainly worK  their  land  very  well,  and  that  they 
produce  a  considerable  amount  of  miscellaneous 
products,  such  as  poultry,  eggs,  vegetables,  and 
the  like,  and  they  are  able  to  pay  a  quite  adequate 
rent  without  apparently  being  at  all  reduced  to 
any  discomfort,  comparing  their  standard  of 
living  with  that  of  other  men  in  the  same  position 
of  life. 

4368.  Do  you  find  that  they  pay  a  higher  rent 
than  tlie  larger  fanners,  ia  proportion  to  the  land 
they  occupy  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

4369.  Therefore  the  existence  of  small  holders 
is  a  good  thing  for  the. landlords? — If  he  has  not 
to  provide  the  buildings  that  would  be  so  ;  but 
if  he  has  got  to  do  that,  it  reduces  the  return 
below  that  from  large  farms. 

4370.  Independently  of  any  advantage  to  the 
labourer  himself,  and  to  the  landowner,  do  you 
consider  that  the  existence  of  this  class  of  small 
holders  is  a  national  advantage? — Yes,  I  am 
quite  sure  of  that. 

4371.  Has  there  been  to  your  knowledge  any 
reduction  in  the  number  of  small  holdings  in 
your  part  of  the  country  ? — Yes,  there  has. 

4372.  At  what  period  did  that  reduction  take 
place? — That  has  taken  place  within  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years.     The  maximum  population 
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of  the  county  was  in  1841 ;  it  rose  by  steady 
increments  up  to  that  period,  and  since  then  it 
has  been  decreasing. 

4373.  At  the  present  time,  has  the  tendency 
to  diminution  stopped  ?  —  1  think  it  has  ;  at 
any  rate  there  is  no  marked  tendency  to 
diminution. 

4374.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  previous 
reduction  ? — ^In  the  first  place,  I  think  a  good 
number  of  the  cottages  on  small  holdings  were 
built  in  a  very  inadequate  way,  and  when  they 
got  out  of  repair  it  was  more  costly  to  repur 
them  than  to  simply  let  them  tumble  down,  and 
add  the  land  to  the  adjoining  farms.  That 
related  to  land  held  under  landlords.  Then 
the  smaller  owners  were  a  good  deal  hit  -by 
the  agricultural  depression,  and  also  by  the 
decay  of  the  small  local  industrks,  and  they  had 
to  sell  in  most  cases,  and  they  sold  to  the 
adjoining  larger  landowners. 

4375.  The  persons  of  whom  you  have  hitherto 
spoken  are  tenants  ;  are  there  many  small  owners 
in  your  part  of  the  country  ? — No,  very  few. 
The  figures  for  Montgomeryshire  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Ketums  for  1887,  are  occupiers  who  own 
344,  and  occupiers  who  rent  and  own  65,  while 
the  oocupiem  who  rent  in  the  county  are  5,058. 

4376.  Is  the  tendency  to  a  diminution  in 
the  number  of  owners  as  contrasted  with 
tenants? — I  should  think  not  now.  I  know 
of  cases  in  which  the  larger  landowners  have 
sold  off  out-lying  portions ;  and  those  have 
not  been  bought  by  large  owners  to  throw 
into  large  estates,  bat  they  have  been  bought 
by  small  owners  not  always  for  occupation,, 
but  as  an  investment  by  small  capitalists. 

4377.  Dealing  first  with  the  owners,  do  you 
consider  that  there  is  a  demand  for  small  hold- 
ings ? — Yes,  there  is. 

4378.  The  supply,  I  gather,  is  not  equal  to 
the  demand  ? — No. 

4379.  If  facilities  were  offered  for  the  acqui- 
sition by  purchase  on  reasonable  terms,  do  you 
think  they  would  be  availed  of? — Yes,  I  think 
they  would. 

4380.  Would  the  people,  who  would  become 
the  cultivators,  prefer  to  be  owners*  or  would 
they  prefer  to  be  tenants  ? — I  think  a  good  deal 
would  depend  upon  the  relations  which  they  had 
with  their  landlord  at  the  time  being,  I  think 
there  are  probably  some  estates  on  which  the 
tenant,  if  he  were  asked,  would  say  that  he 
would  just  as  soon  go  on  as  he  is  at  present 

4381.  You  do  not  think,  as  I  understand,  that 
there  is  a  strong  craving  on  the  part  of  these 
people  to  become  owners;  the  sentiment  does 
not  weigh  with  them  you  think? — I  would  not 
like  to  answer  that  question  very  confidently  r 
certainly  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  universal 
craving  of  the  kind  you  describe  ;  but  ih&t  i» 
some  wish  to  own  their  own  farms. 

4382.  The  probability  is  that  under  any  syst^ 
a  man  would  have  to  pay  more  per  annum  in 
order  to  become  owner  of  his  land  than  if  he 
were  to  be  simply  a  tenant? — Yes. 

4383.  Do  you  think  that  the  majority  of  pao|)le 
would  be  willing  to  pay  this  additional  sum  % 
as  the  result^  they  became  owners  after  some  40 
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or  50  years?— I  think  the  clasu  I  have  in  my 
mind  have  had  the  notion  of  becoming  owners 
of  liieir  land  so  seldom  presented  to.their  miuds^ 
that  they  really  have  not  thought  very  much 
about  it;  but  I  should  contemplate  it  as  being 
quite  possible  that  if  such  transactions  take 
place,  and  they  become  more  familiar  with  the 
notion,  men  would  wish  to  become  freeholders 
instead  of  being  tenants. 

4384.  i  gather  that  you  yourself  would  think 
it  was  desirable  to  make  them  owners  if  possi- 
ble?—Yes. 

4385.  At  present  however  you  consider  that 
their  ambition  is  limited  to  becoming  tenants 
for  the  most  part? — 1  would  rather  say  that 
they  do  not  generaliEe  quite  in  that  way.  What 
they  want  is  to  get  hold  of  a  bit  of  land  off 
which  they  can  make  a  living,  or  if  they  have 
got  a  bit  already  they  almost  invariably  want  to 
get  a  bit  more. 

4386.  If  there  was  a  larger  supply  of  rentable 
land  in  small  holdings,  do  you  think  that  it 
would  rapidly  be  taken  up? — I  certainly  think  it 
would. 

4387.  There  is  an  undoubted  demand,  you 
think,  for  small  holdings  to  rent?  — Yes,  a  very 
keen  demand  indeed. 

4388.  Now,  in  cultivating  these  small  farms, 
is  there  any  difficulty  or  disadvantage  at  which 
a  small  owner  is  placed  as  compared  with  a  large 
one  ? — I  think  it  differs  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  ;  I  think  that  the  small  owner  on  the 
English  side  of  my  county  who  attempts  to  cul- 
tivate without  having  two  good  horses  and  ade- 
quate equipment  and  implements,  is,  to  some 
extent,  at  a  disadvantage.  One  of  them  said  to 
me  not  very  long  ago,  **  I  am  always  under  my 
neighbours'  feet,"  meaning  that  he  was  con- 
stantly under  obligation  to  his  neighbours,  which 
he  did  not  like.  But  on  the  other  hand,  on  the 
more  Welsh  side  of  the  county,  and  indeed 
almost  everywhere,  if  a  man  is  on  good  terms 
wiih  his  neighbour,  he  gets  so  much  help  from 
him,  and  there  is  so  much  interchange  of  services 
and  hiring  of  implements,  that  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  disadvantage. 

4389.  As  a  rule  are  they  fairly  provided  with 
the  necessary  machinery  ? — Yes. 

4390.  I  think  you  have  an  illustration  of 
some  form  of  co-operation  in  machinery  which 
you  can  give  us?— Yes,  there  are  two  in  our 
neighbourhood,  each  of  whom  has  a  steam 
threshing-machine,  which  goes  about  from  farm 
to  farm,  and  it  is  the  regular  custom  for  the 
occupier  of  one  farm  to  take  it  on  to  another, 
and  so  on.  This  tenant  of  my  own  of  whom  I 
have  already  spoken,  owns  a  large  corn-drill,  and 
he  goes  about  hiring  it  out  to  the  farmers  who 
are  not  large  farmers  enough  to  make  it  worth 
their  while  to  keep  one.  When  a  new  tenant 
comes  in  it  is  quite  a  recognised  custom  of  the 
countv  that  he  gets  all  the  help  he  possibly  can 
from  his  neighbours,  and  they  will  always  help 
one  another  in  harvest ;  for  instance,  one  man 
whose  crops  are  more  forward  than  his  neighbour 
gets  help  from  his  neighbour,  and  in  return  he 
goes  and  helps  those  who  are  more  backward. 

4391.  Is  there  any  complaint  of  the  insecurity 
of  tenancy  on  the  part  of  these  small  holders? — 
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I  think  there  is  some  complaint ;  but  it  is  not 
nearly  so  acute  in  the  district  I  am  personally 
aoquainted  with  as  I  hear  it  from  other  parts 
of  North  Wales. 

4392.  Of  course  it  depends  upon  the  landlord  ? 
— Yes,  upon  the  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  1  think  that  the  relations  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  in  Montgomeryshire  are  for- 
tunately much  less  strained  than  they  are  in  some 
of  the  north  Welsh  counties. 

4393.  I  think  you  told  us  that  you  forwarded 
a  series  of  questions  to  members  of  the  County 
Council  in  regard  to  this  subject?  -Yes. 

4394.  Would  you  like  to  tell  us  anytUng 
about  the  answers  you  have  received  ? — I  should 
be  very  glad  if  the  Committee  would  allow  me 
to  give  one  or  two  of  fheir  answers. 

4395.  Before  reading  any  particular  answer, 
you  will  perhaps  tell  us  what  the  general  result 
of  the  answers  is  ? — The  general  result  is  that 
the  small  owners  are  said  to  be  better  off,  and 
their  condition  more  satisfactory,  unless  they  are 
weighed  down  by  mortgages.  There  is  a  uni- 
versal consensus  of  opinion  to  the  latter  effect. 

4396.  Are  they,  as  a  rule,  or  in  many  cases 
burdened  by  mortgage  ? — They  are  in  some 
cases.  There  are  several  cases  in  Montgomery- 
shire in  which  landowners  sold  oft  the  outlying 
portions  of  their  land,  which  were  bought  by 
tenants  during  the  period  of  high  prices  about 
10  or  15  years  ago  ;  those  tenants  mortgaged  to 
complete  their  purchases;  and  I  hear  from 
several  of  my  correspondents  that  those  pur- 
chasers are  very  badly  off. 

4397.  I  may  apk  you  at  this  point  if  anything 
were  done  to  give  increased  facilities  for  creating 
small  owners,  have  you  considered  whether  it 
would  be  desirable  to  limit  the  right  of  mortgage 
in  any  way  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  desirable; 
but  at  the  same  time  1  really  do  not  know  how  it 
is  to  be  managed.  If  a  man  wants  to  borrow,  and 
another  man  wants  to  lend  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  prevent  the  transaction  taking  place.  The 
risk  appears  to  me  to  be  this,  that  if  you  do  pro- 
hibit it,  or  give  an  insecure  title  to  the  lender,  it 
only  result?  in  the  borrower  having  to  pay  a 
higher  interest. 

4398.  What  do  your  correspondents  say  as  to 
the  number  of  proprietors  ? — They  all  of  them 
say  that  the  number  is  small.  There  seems  to 
be  a  few  in  each  parish,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
and  so  on  up  to  a  dozen,  and  20  in  some  cases. 

4399.  As  to  the  diminution  of  small  holdings 
in  recent  times,  have  thev  reported  anything  ? — 
They  account  for  that  by  tne  reasons  I  have 
already  given,  and  also  .by  the  decrease  in  the 
local  industries  and  in  mining. 

4400.  They  would  confirm  your  evidence  gene- 
rally with  regard  to  that  ? — Yes. 

4401.  Did  you  ask  any  questions  with  regard 
to  waste  land  at  present  uncultivated  which 
could  be  used  for  such  purposes  as  we  are  deal- 
ing with?—  Yes. 

4402.  What  answers  did  you  receive  ? — That 
general  tone  of  the  answers  depends,  I  think, 
upon  who  the  correspondent  is.  I  find  that  the 
large  farmers  are  rather  reluctant  to  acknowledge 
that  any  land  could  be  usefully  taken  from  the 
sheep-walks,  and  either  cultivated  or  planted. 

F  p  3  4403.  Do 
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4403.  Do  you  find  that  the  large  farmers  are 
jealous  of  the  small  holders  ? — I  do  not  say  that 
they  are  jealous  of  the  small  holders,  but  they 
are  very  reluctant  to  give  up  any  land  that  they 
have  got.  If  this  would  be  a  convenient  occa- 
sion, 1  would  read  what  one  of  these  fanners  says 
upon  that  subject. 

4404.  Will  you  kindlv  do  so  ?— This  is  what 
he  says,  **  There  are  doubtless  many  plots  of 
ground  on  the  hill  sides  which  would  pay  the 
landlords  to  plant;  but  to  do  this  would  oe  very 
detrimental  to  the  tenants  as  it  would  spoil  many 
sheep-walks  and  deprive  them  of  the  facilities  of 
rearing  sheep  which  is  the  best  paying  jiart  of 
their  stock.  To  the  farmer  the  only  redeeming 
point  of  planting  would  be  that  the  trees  10  or 
12  years  hence  would  offer  good  shelter  for  the 
stock.  But  this  could  not  compensate  him  for 
the  lops  which  he  would  otherwise  suffer*."  But 
in  connection  with  that  I  should  like  to  read 
another  answer  which  came,  not  from  a  farmer 
but  from  a  very  experienced  land  agent,  who  is 
also  an  owner  of  land. 

4405.  The  answer  you  have  just  read  appears 
to  be  directed,  not  to  taking  the  sheep- walKs  for 
small  cultivation,  but  for  planting? — ^Yes,  for 
planting. 

4406.  That  is  rather  a  different  thing,  and  I 
am  afraid  it  is  outside  our  inquiry ;  we  are  deal- 
ing solely  with  the  question  of  now  far  further 
facilities  should  be  given  for  the  creation  of  small 
holdings ;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  dis- 
posal of  land  otherwise  then  it  bears  upon  the 
question  of  small  holdings  ? — Quite  so.  I  think 
there  are  no  very  strong  expressions  of  opinion 
among  these  answers ;  I  have  one  answer  here 
upon  this  subject,  which  I  could  giv^the  Com- 
mittee if  they  would  allow  me.  One  of  my 
correspondents,  who  is  not  a  farmer,  writing  from 
the  hill  district  says,  "  There  is  a  large  quantity 
of  this  kind  of  land  in  the  district  which  would 
pay  for  bringing  into  cultivation,  and  to  divide 
into  allotments "  ;  by  allotments  I  take  it  that 
he  means  small  holdmgs. 

4407.  Are  there  any  other  answers  which  you 
would  wish  to  read  to  the  Committee  ? — I  do  not 
think  there  are  any  that  bear  very  distinctly 
upon  that  point  Here  is  one  from  the  same 
farmer,  whose  answer  I  read  just  now,  about 
sheep-walks.  He  says,  *'  On  the  other  hand,  to 
supplement  our  present  system  by  that  of  peasant 
proprietorship  would  be  beneficial.  Many  a 
hill-side,  and  fertile  nook  and  corner  would  then 
be  brought  under  cultivation  which  are  now  neg- 
lected by  the  large  farmer,  because  plenty  of 
other  and  better  land  requires  his  attention." 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 

4408.  Is  that  written  by  a  man  who  is  a  large 
farmer  himself? — Yes. 

Chairman, 

4409.  Have  you  anything  further  that  you 
wish  to  say  about  the  answers  from  the  corre- 
spondents ? — There  is  just  one  point  with  regard 
to  the  size  of  the  holdings  that  I  should  like  to 
touch  upon ;  nearly  aU  of  my  correspondents 
answer  as  to  that;  and  the  general  result  of  their 
answers  is,  that  the  annual  value  which  they  set 
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down  varies  from  15  /.  up  to  50  /.  or  60  /.  a  year ; 
I  find  that  the  lower  estimate  comes  from  the 
men  in  the  hill  districts,  and  the  higher  estimate 
from  those  in  the  valleys  where  the  laud  is  cul- 
tivated on  what  I  may  call  the  English  system. 

4410.  Now  has  your  attention  been  directed  to 
the  evidence  taken  by  the  Richmond  Commission? 
— Yes ;  I  have  read  a  good  deal  of  it. 

4411.  Did  they  devote  any  attention  to  the 

Iuestion  in  Wales  ? — Not  very  seriously.  Mr. 
>oyle,  who  gave  a  good  deal  of  evidence,  seems 
to  have  held  a  brief  against  peasant  proprietor- 
ship, and  gave  a  good  deal  ot  vigorous  evidence 
against  it ;  but  he  had  very  little,  if  any,  first- 
hand evidence  to  give  in  regard  to  Wales ;  and 
I  do  not  think  he  at  all  understood  the  condition 
of  the  people. 

4412.  Mr.  Doyle  was  a  Sub-Commissioner,  was 
he  not? — Yes. 

4413*  I  gather  that  you  consider  that  the 
evidence  taken  before  that  Commissioner  very 
inadequately  represents  the  state  of  things  in 
Wales?— Yes. 

4414.  What  is  the  effect  of  small  cultivation^ 
upon  pauperism  ? — I  think  that  it  improves  \2cv^ 
standard  of  living.  To  take  an  instance  in.  c'^t 
own  union  at  our  annual  revision  of  out^ 
relief  last  year,  we  hud  only  about  100  altog^^^ 
of  permanent  out-door  paupers ;  and  of  tho9^  ^ 
think  there  were  only  27  males  altogetheir,  tJ:^^ 
rest  were  bed-ridden  or  nearly  bed-riddeiD^  old 
women,  or  widows.  The  men  who  were  on.  'tJi^^ 
out-door  relief  list,  were  all  either  very  old  or 
cripples. 

4415.  Now  do  you  think  that  the  siXiaJl 
farmers  have  passed  through  the  agricult:*i«'«'l 
depression  more  successfully  than  the  Itf^z*^?^ 
ones? — Does  your  question  apply  to  &xx^^^^ 
holders  or  owners  ? 

4416.  To  both;  I  will  say  small  cultivatoi^^  ^ 
— Yes,  I  think  on  the  whole  they  have.  ^'^ 
then  I  need  not  say  that  the  term  "  small  '*  ^H*^ 
"  large  "  are  ambiguous.  I  regard  Montgomor  V 
shire  as  a  whole  as  being  a  county  of  sixa^^* 
holdings ;  but  certainly  the  very  small  men  i^I*^ 
have  Tiad  subsidiary  industries,  and  the  j33^^ 
on  the  hills  have  suffered  less,  I  should  say,  ti^^^ 
the  larger  farmers  in  the  more  strictly  arable  ^«*^ 
pastoral  parts  of  the  flat  country,  in  the  valley^^ 

4417.  Have  you  any  returns  of  the  prodtt^^ 

or  of  the  income  from  these  small  holdings  ? -*^ 

have  got  some  returns  which  my  agent  made  oU<^ 
for  me  from  two  small  tenants  of  mine,  wtuol* 
show  what  they  actually  do  make  out  of  th^**" 
holdings. 

4418.  I  have  one  of  those  cases  before  m^* 
which  we  will  call  the  case  of  A.  B. ;  what  is  th^ 
area  of  the  holding  ? — That  is  five  acres,  with  * 
run  of  about  nine  acres  of  wood.  The  wood  i» 
uninclosed,  and  his  stock  are  allowed  to  gr&^^ 
in  it. 

4419.  What  stock  does  he  keep?— Two  coWS, 
four  ewes,  a  sow,  and  a  lot  of  fowls. 

4420.  What  balance  does  he  show  after  p«iy^^ 
rent,  taxes,  poor  rates,  and  his  general  eocp^*^' 
diture? — On  my  agents  figures  he  sho^^  * 
balance  of  29/.  l^$.9d. 

4421.  Does  that  include  anything  he  has  ^^'^ 
eumed  himself ;  has  he  charged  himself  witb  ^^i£ 
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of  hia  own  consumption  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
that  he  has. 

4422.  Whatever  of  his  own  produce  he  has 
used  for  hi^  own  family  he  would  have  in  addition 
toAat?— Yes. 

4423.  This  is  the  case  of  a  man  who  adds  to 
his  income  by  doing  other  work,  as  I  understand  ? 
-Yes. 

4424.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  put  in  that 
balance-sheet,  and  also  the  balance-sheet  in  the 
second  case,  which  we  will  call  O.  D.  ? — Yes,  I 
will  do  so  {handing  in  the  same^  vide  Appendix). 

4425.  In  this  second  case,  the  case  uf  C.  D., 
what  is  the  acreage  ? — ^The  acreage  there  is  about 
15  acres,  nearly  all  grass. 

44'J6.  What  stock  has  this  man  ?^  He  has 
three  cows,  two  yearlings,  one  sow,  and  some 
poultry. 

4427.  What  results  does  he  show? — His  re- 
sult shows  a  balance  of  16  /.  5  «. 

4428.  Then  he  does  not  do  so  well  as  the  man 
with  the  smaller  acreage? — No;  but  he  does 
not  include  in  that  the  milk  and  butter  to  the 
houise,  which  he  j)ut8  down  roughly  at  10/,, 
which  brings  it  up  to  26  /.  5  s. 

4429.  Do  you  think  these  are  fair  repre- 
sentations of  similar  holdings  in  your  district  ? — 
Yc8, 1  think  they  are.  Might  i  add  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Doyle's  evidence  that  in  his  Report  on 
English  Counties  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
Commission,  he  ^ives  a  somewhat  simitar  balance 
sheet  from  a  man  named  Jonathan  Crook,  and 
he  admits  that  Jonathan  Crook  did  extremely 
well,  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  all  small  holders 
are  not  Jonathan  Crooks ;  but  1  should  sav  that  in 
our  distiict  most  small  holders  would  be  Jonathan 
Crooks,  that  is  to  say,  they  would  be  able  to  get  on 
as  well  as  the  example  which  Mr.  Doyle  gives. 

4430.  Now,  summarising  your  evidence,  I  un- 
derstand that  your  experience  has  been  extremely 
favourable  as  to  these  small  holdings  as  regards 
their  practical  working? — Yes. 

4431.  You  find  that  the  men  do  fairly  well  ? — 
Yes. 

4432.  And  that  they  are  a  very  industrious, 
Qseful,  and  valuable  class  of  the  population? — 
Yes. 

4433.  At  the  same  time  you  say  tliat  the 
demand  for  such  holdings  is  not  adequately 
supplied  at  the  present  time  ? — Yes. 

4434.  Would  you  be  in  favour,  then,  of  arti- 
ficially stimulating  the  creation  of  small  holdings 
by  legislation,  or  by  some  other  means  ?--Ye8 ;  I 
should  not  like  to  say  "artificially  stimulating;" 
I  would  rather  put  it  in  this  way ;  that  from 
causes  that  the  Committee  are  inquiring  into, 
there  is  far  too  much  aggregation  of  land  in  a 
few  hands,  and  consoli£ition  of  holdings ;  and 
the  evil  is  one  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  induce 
the  Legislature  to  take  whatever  may  be  prudent 
steps  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

4435.  You  think  that  there  U  a  national  in- 
terest at  stake  which  would  justify  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Legislature  ? — Yes. 

4436.  Have  you  considered  in  what  way  the 
Legislature  can  intervene? — I  have  not  considered 
that  with  very  great  minuteness,  not  in  the  same 
way  as  if  I  were  expressly  concerned  in  the 
matter  as  being  responsible  for  a  Bill,  dealing 
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with  it ;  but  in  a  general  way  I  think  it  should 
take  the  form  of  loans  at  as  easy  a  rate  as  the 
Treasury  can  afford  to  grant  to  men  who  are  in 
a  position  to  buy  their  holdings,  the  loans  being 
repayable  by  terminable  annuities. 

4437.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  great 
obstacle  at  the  present  time  in  the  way  of  the 
division  of  larger  holdings  into  smaller  holdings 
is  the  want  of  buildings  ? — Yes. 

4438.  Have  you  any  proposal  to  make  which 
would  facilitate  the  erection  of  buildings  on 
existing  properties  ? — No ;  1  think  it  would  be 
hardly  advisable  to  ask  Parliament  to  give  loans 
to  large  landowners,  if  that  is  what  your  question 
means.  I  think  that  I  should  rather  pause  before 
I  gave  a  privilege  of  that  kind  to  a  class  who 
ought  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

443!».  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  they  not 
often  either  unable  or  unwilling  (probably  unable 
for  the  most  part)  to  find  the  expenditure  neces- 
sary to  put  up  the  buildings  where  an  estate 
might  otherwiiie  be  divided  ? — Yes,  the  mischief 
of  it  is  this,  that  so  much  land  is  in  the  hands  of 
limited  owners,  and  a  limited  owner  is  obliged,  if 
he  puts  up  a  building  in  the  first  place,  to  put  it 
up  in  such  a  shape  as  will  satit»fy  the  require- 
ments of  the  Land  Commissioners;  and  in  the 
next  place,  he  has  to  pay  off  the  whole  cost  of  the 
buildings  over  a  comparatively  short  period  of 
time,  25  or  30  years,  and  those  two  things 
together  operate  very  much  to  deter  a  land- 
owner from  dividing  holdings  and  putting  up  new 
buildings. 

4440.  A  landowner  cannot  afford,  can  he,  as  a 
commercial  speculation,  to  put  up  buildings  with 
money  borrowed  upon  its  present  terms  under 
existing  Acts? — No. 

4441.  At  the  same  time,  do  I  rightly  under- 
stand that  you  do  not  think  that  the  State  would 
be  justified  in  lengthening  the  term  for  such 
buildings? — No;  I  do  not  think  that  there 
would  DC  the  same  objection  to  lengthening  the 
term. 

4442.  Is  the  life  of  such  buildings  fairly 
calculable  at  much  more  than  25  years  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

4443.  In  the  case  of  cottages? — Yes;  the 
cottages  which  are  being  put  up  in  my  own 
county  by  the  large  landowners  will  last  for  100 
or  200  years  ;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  that 
I  know  of. 

4444.  I  suppose  if  the  time  were  lengthened 
from,  say,  25  to  40  years,  that  would  make  a  dif- 
ference of  only  about  one-half  or  three-qnartei's 
percent,  in  the  annual  instalments? — I  do  not 
know,  but  my  notion  is  that  it  would  be  rather 
more  than  that ;  at  present  the  instalments  are 
about  6  J  per  cent.  My  impression  is  that  it 
would  make  a  difference  of  at  least  one  per  cent., 
but  I  have  not  looked  at  the  tables. 

4445.  Assuming  thnt  by  any  means  the  interest 
could  be  reduced  from  6  /.  12  ^.  per  cent,  to  5  /, 
per  cent,  do  you  think  that  that  would  induce  a 
number  of  landlords  to  divide  their  property 
into  small  holdings  and  to  put  up  buildings  ? — 
I  would  rather  not  answer  for  other  men  ;  I  do 
not  think  one  can  speak  in  that  way  generally 
for  a  whole  class,  because  one  man  niay  wish  to 
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divide  his  property  with  a  view  not  strictly  to 
commercial  results,  but  because  he  wishes  to  see 
that  the  country-side  looking  better  and  happier, 
and  to  attain  that  he  may  be  ready  to  maKC  a 
pecuniary  sacrifice 

4446.  I  want  to  put  aside  what  I  may  call 
sentimental  considerations ;  what  I  want  to  know 
is  whether,  as  a  matter  of  commercial  interest,  it 
would  pay  a  landlord  to  put  up  these  buildings 
and  to  divide  his  estate  if  the  interest  were  re- 
duced from  say  6/.  12*.  per  cent,  to  5/.  per 
cent.  ?—  I  hear  of  good  land  being  sold  in  Essex 
now  for  10  /.  an  acre,  and  I  should  think  it  would 
be  a  most  profitable  speculation  for  a  man  to  buy 
property  in  large  blocks  at  that  price,  and  to  put 
up  buildings  upon  easy  term*,  and  to  bring 
farmers  from  Wales  or  the  north  to  cultivate 
these  smaller  holdings. 

4447.  Do  you  think  that  the  tenants  would  be 
able  to  pay  a  sufiScient  rent  to  cover  all  the  ex- 
penditure ? — I  should  think,  judging  from  my 
own  experience  in  Mont^meryshire,  they  wouli 
Of  course  I  have  no  business  to  speak  about  the 
soil  or  climate  of  EUsex,  but  I  do  not  understand 
why  they  should  not. 

4448.  What  I  am  anxious  to  find  out  is, 
whether,  in  your  opinion,  independent  of  and 
beyond  any  facilities  that  may  be  given  to  people 
to  become  owners,  we  could  materially  assist  the 
process  which  you  Fay  would  otherwise  be  profit- 
able to  a  landowner,  of  the  division  of  their 
farms  into  small  tenancies? — The  only  way  in 
which  I  think  it  could  be  done  is  by  their  bor- 
rowing the  money  on  easier  terms  than  they  do 
at  present.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  result  of 
small  holdings  in  my  county  is  so  encouraging  as 
to  make  it  probable  that  the  big  English  farms 
of  from  500  up  to  1,000  acres  would,  if  broken 
up,  pay  very  much  better  rent?  than  they  are 
paying  at  present,  and  rent«  that  would  pay 
mterest  upon  the  outlay  necessary  for  altering 
the  conditions. 

4449.  Bnt  I  suppose  that  you  have  not  gone 
into  the  details,  and  can  hardly  say  at  what  in- 
tercbt  it  would  pay  to  make  this  change  ? — No ; 
some  of  the  lai^er  English  land  agents  would  be 
the  right  people  to  give  you  estimates  for  that. 

4450.  Then,  as  regards  the  facilities  for  the 
creation  of  owners,  as  I  understand,  you  would 
lend  money  to  purchasers  to  assist  them  in  be- 
coming owners  ? — Yes. 

4451.  1  assume  that  you  would  do  that  upon 
the  same  principle  as  has  been  adopted  in  Lord 
Ashbourne's  Act  and  other  Irish  Acts,  namely, 
that  the  instalment  would  be  spread  over  a  con- 
siderable period  ? — Yes. 

4452.  Would  you  advance  the  whole  of  the 
purchase-money,  or  would  you  require  the  pur- 
chaser to  find  a  proportion  ? — I  think  I  should  re- 
quire him  to  find  some  portion  of  it. 

4453.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  many  la- 
bourers, and  others  of  that  class,  u  ho  would  be  able 
to  find  a  proportion,  say  one-fourth  of  the  purchase- 
money? — Yep,  I  am  sure  of  it,  and  for  this 
reason :  I  am  a  trustee  of  our  savings  bank,  and 
I  attend  for  a  month  once  or  twice  a  year,  and 
every  now  and  then  I  notice  a  withdrawal  of 
a  comparativelv  large  sum  of,  say  100/.  or 
200  /. ;  i  ask  the  man  what  he  is  going  to  do 
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with  it,  and  he  says,  ^^I  have  taken  a  little 
place  and  I  want  to  stock  it."  I  know  that  there 
18  a  considerable  amount  of  money  held  in  that 
way  in  savings  banks,  and  the  money  wbidi 
would  go  to  stock  a  small  place  could  also  go  in 
pay  some  proportion  of  the  purchase-money. 

4454.  Would  you  carrr  out  such  a  trasMctioa 
through  the  local  authority  ?— Yes. 

4455.  That  is  to  say,  the  local  autliority  woald 
buy  the  land,  and  would  borrow  the  money  Ami 
the  State,  and  then  lend  a  proportion  of  the 
purchase-money,  say  three-fourths  of  the  pur- 
chase-money, to  enable  a  man  to  purchase  ?— 1  do 
not  know  that  I  would  encoan^e  the  k>eal 
authority  to  go  into  the  market  and  buy ;  I 
would  rather  do  it  in  this  way :  as  soon  as  a 
small  occupier  satisfied  a  local  authority  of  his 
bonafi'ieSy  I  would  authorise  them  to  lend  what- 
ever was  the  agreed  propordon  of  the  purchase- 
money  which  he  had  settled  to  pay  for  the  farm. 

4456.  But  you  would  leave  him  to  make  the 
arrangement  first,  and  then  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
local  authority  ? — Yes. 

4457.  Would  you  give  the  local  authority  a^ 
compulsory  power  of  purchase  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  necessary  in  the  district  with  which 
1  am  acquainted. 

4458.  You  think  there  would  be  enough  land 
to  be  sold  voluntarily  to  supply  the  demand?— 
Yes,  I  think  so  at  present. 

4459.  Have  you  seen  the  Bill  which  is  aow 
before  the  House  of.  Commons  which  was  intro- 
duced bv  Mr.  Jesse  CoUings? — Yes^T  haveaeet 
the  Bill,  bnt  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  read  it 
with  adequate  care. 

4460.  You  are  aware,  I  presume,  that  one 
novel  principle  in  the  liill  istnat  the  sum  loaned 
by  the  local  authority  shall  be  a  perpetual  charge 
upon  the  holding  ? — Yes. 

4461.  That  the  purchaser  is  to  have  all  the 
incidents  of  freohold,  but  to  be  subject  to  a  per- 
petual quit-rent  in  the  shape  of  interest  upon  the 
loan  ? — Yea. 

4462.  Do  you  approve  of  that? — No.  I  do 
not. 

4463.  What  is  your  objection  ?— In  thefiral 
place  1  think  that  the  main  reason  for  imposing 
the  condition  is  to  secure  that  the  holder  i»  not 
out  of  capital  before  he  goes  on  the  lajid.  That 
can  bo  met  just  as  well  by  paying  off  the  loan  by 
easy  instalments. 

4464.  That  is  the  object  of  course  of  all  pro- 
posals for  lending  money  to  purchasers  whether 
the  loan  is  ultimately  repaid  or  not  ? — Yes. 

4465.  We  have  had  it  iu  evidence  from  Mr. 
Jesse  Collings  that  hie  preference  for  this  ptf- 
ticular  proposal  is  due  to  two  things ;  in  the  first 
place,  he  thinks  it  would' enable  the  local  au- 
thority to  keep  a  hold  over  the  land,  and  to  inflOT 
certain  conditions  which  he  desires  to  muntainio 
the  general  interests,  to  prevent  sub-letting  m^ 
sub-division,  and  absentee  landlordism ;  secondly, 
that  it  would  offer  to  the  local  authority  the  i«f* 
duccment  of  a  profit  upon  the  transaction,  ulti- 
mately coming  in  relief  of  the  rates ;  what  do 
you  saj  to  those  two  points? — As  reuards  the 
first  pomt,  the  power  of  control  and  manogemoity 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  establiih 
the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  order  to 
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secure  that ;  it  could  be  done  just  as  well  by  an 
extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Public  Health 
Act. 

4466.  You  consider  that  any  conditions  that  it 
might  be  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  the  State, 
to  enforce  u|K)n  these  small  holders,  could  be 
enforced  by  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  the 
General  Act? — Yes;  just  in  the  same  way  as 
you  regulate  buildings  in  large  towns,  so  you 
might  regulate  the  occupancy  of  land  in  the 
country  ;  and  in  dealing  with  small  holdings  in 
the  country  the  rural  sanitary  authority  would 
be  quite  as  competent  to  see  to  the  observance 
of  conditions  of  tnat  kind  as  the  corporations  are 
in  towns. 

4467.  In  that  case  the  penalty  for  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions  would  be  to  re-enter, 
would  it  not:  it  would  mean  the  forfeiture  of  the 
land?— Ultimately,  of  course,  it  must  be  so. 
The  penalty  would  necessarily  be  only  a  pecuniary 
payment;  you  would  not  imprison  a  man  for 
misconduct  of  that  kind,  and  the  result  of  requir- 
ing a  pecuniary  payment  would  be  that  the  man 
would  have  to  go. 

4468.  As  regards  the  second  point,  do  you 
think  it  reasonable  that  the  local  authority,  as 
representing  the  whole  of  the  ratepayers,  should 
have  some  ultimate  profit  to  look  to  out  of  a 
transaction  from  which  only  a  portion  of  the 
ratepayers  are  benefited? — This  is  a  mere  ab- 
stract opinion  of  mine,  but  I  may  say  that  I 
would  rather  that  the  local  authority  should  not 
engase  in  any  sort  of  comWrcial  transactions ; 
my  view  is  that  their  business  is  simply  to  raise 
contributions  year  by  year  for  annual  purposes, 
and  the  more  strictly  they  keep  inside  that  the 
better. 

4469.  I  suppose  your  experience  of  local 
authorities  is  entirely  rural  ? — Quite  so. 

4470.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  opera- 
tions of  great  corporations  in  large  cities?— I 
have  the  pleasure  of  having  several  friends  in 
Birmingham,  and  I  know  how  very  well  things 
have  been  managed  there ;  but  I  only  know  it 
in  that  way  ;  I  have  no  intimate  knowledge. 

4471.  The  Corporation  of  Birmingham,  for  in- 
stance, carries  on  a  great  business  in  connection 
with  gas,  another  sreat  business  in  connection  with 
water,  and  a  third  great  business  as  landowners  in 
connection  with  the  Artizans'  Dwellings  Improve- 
ment Act ;  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham  owns 
nearly  2,000,000  /.  sterling  of  landed  property. 
In  all  these  cases  are  you  aware  whetner  there 
has  been  any  complaint  of  the  management  of  the 
local  authority? — No,  not  at  all,  and  as  I  said  at 
the  beginning,  it  is  only  a  sort  of  theoretical 
abstract  objection  on  my  part;  what  has  brought 
it  home  most  strongly  to  my  mind  is  the  case 
of  the  tithe*  A  payment,  such  as  Mr.  Jesse 
Ceilings  contemplates,  would,  in  the  course  of 
years,  as  it  seems  to  me,  come  to  be  looked  upon 
simply  as  a  special  tax  paid  by  a  special  class, 
and  there  would  be  every  tendency  to  regard  it 
if  times  got  bad  as  a  special  oppression  which 
that  class  would  be  entitled  to  be  relieved  of. 

4472.  You  think  that  future  generations  would 
font^t  its  origin  as  a  charge  upon  the  land,  and 
would  regard  it  as  a  particular  tax  upon  them- 
selves ?— -Yes. 

4473.  That  is  independent  of  the  question 
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whether  the  local  authority  could  satisfactorily 
manage  commercial  undertakings ;  it  Is  a  diffe- 
rent order  of  ideas,  and  a  different  objection  ?  — 
Yes,  and  I  may  say  that  my  whole  objection 
belongs  much  more  to  that  order  of  ideas  than 
the  question  of  how  far  public  management  is 
better  than  the  private  m^inagem'ent  of  these 
undertakings. 

4474.  You  think  that  if  this  were  a  permanent 
charge,  a  time  would  come  when  there  would  he 
a  resistance  to  its  payment  ?  —I  tliink  it  is  quite 
conceivable. 

4475.  Therefore  you  would  prefer  that  oppor- 
tunitiesshould be  granted  to  a  man  topayoff  dfthe 
loan  in  the  ordinary  way,  sooner  or  later? — Yes. 

4476.  Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings  proposes  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  purchase-money  should  remain  as 
a  perpetual  charge ;  would  vour  objection  be  as 
great  if  it  were  one-fourth  instead  of  three- 
fourths,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  chart^e  becomes  a 
very  small  charge  ? — The  only  objection  which 
I  have  pointed  out,  namely,  as  to  the  origin 
being  forgotten,  and  its  being  looked  upon  as  a 
tax  would  be  exactly  the  same,  only  the  amount 
would  be  less. 

4477.  It  would  be  the  same  in  principle,  but 
not  quite  the  same  in  degree?— That  is  so  ;  there 
would  be  less  practical  nek. 

4478.  I  suppose,  in  the  first  case,  when  three- 
fourths  were  left  as  a  perpetual  loan,  the  charge 
might  be  in  bad  time^  a  very  heavy  one  in  pro- 
portion to  the  man's  income  ? — I  can  quite  con- 
ceive that  it  would  swallow  it  up. 

4479.  It  might  be  a  rack-rent  ? — Yes. 

4480.  In  that  case  there  would  be  naturally 
discontent,  in  your  opinion  ? — Yes. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple, 

4481.  You  said  that  you  believed  that  your 
occupants  would  be  all  Jonathan  Crooks ;  is 
yours  a  very  exceptional  part  of  the  country  as 
regards  these  small  holdings,  or  have  you  a 
similar  experience  of  other  parts  of  the  country  ? 
— I  have  no  intimate  experience  of  any  part  of 
the  country  except  my  own.  I  know  nothing  of 
other  counties  except  by  occasional  visits,  and 
going  through  them  on  the  railway. 

4482.  Would  you  sajr  that  the  land  is  excep- 
tionally favouraole  with  yoa  for  these  small 
holdings? — No,  I  would  not  say  that ;  but  I  think 
it  would  be  exceptionally  unfavourable  for  large 
holdings,  because  the  natural  aspect  of  the 
country  is  very  much  diversified,  and  an  owner 
could  not  cultivate  laud  which  is  all  ups  and 
downs  with  the  steam  plough,  and  in  large  fields. 

4483.  You  spoke  of  small  holdings  being  held 
in  combination  with  certain  other  occupations ; 
do  you  consider  that  these  holdings,  if  they  were 
owned,  would  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
people  without  separate  occupations?— I  think 
that  is  entirely  a  question  of  circumstance  and 
degree,  and  also  of  the  individual  characteristics 
of  the  man.  One  of  my  correspondents  gives 
me  a  case  of  a  man  who  brought  up  a  family, 
and  has  now  gone  into  a  large  farm  who  oi  iginally 
stai'ted  with  a  holdbg  of  only  14  /.  a  year. 

4484.  And  now  he  farms  it  apart  from  any 
other  occupation  ? — Yes. 

4485.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  theory, 
as  long  as  they  are  tenants,  it  is  more  or  less  of 
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an  experiment  which  could  be  abandoned  if  it 
did  not  answer  ;  but  if  they  became  owners  you 
would  consider  that  the  risk  would  be  .greater, 
would  you  not? —No,  I  think  not;  I  think  that 
nothing  short  of  a  complete  change  in  the  firame- 
work  of  our  society  would  alter  ^ir  condition. 

4486.  Would  you  not  consider  that  if  they 
were  owners  they  could  hardly  follow  other  occu- 
pations at  the  s^ame  time  ? — I  think  they  could, 
just  as  this  man  I  have  referred  to  did.  These 
farmer<)  of  from  15  down  to  three  or  four  acres 
follow  other  occupations. 

,  4487.  They  work  the  holdings,  I  presume^  by 
means  of  their  families  ? — Yes. 

4488.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  they  are  not 
a  class  of  persons  who  would  employ  servants  ? 
—  Certainly  not;  it  is  entirely  done  by  them- 
selves. 1  here  is  scarcely  a  farmer  ic  our  county 
that  does  not  do  a  day's  work  himself. 

4489.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do 
not  see  why  an  arrangement  of  loans  of  money 
might  not  answer;  but  if  the  transaction  was 
done  through  the  local  authority  there  would  be 
no  question  that  it  must  pay.  There  would  be 
no  possibility  of  public  money  being  lent  out  and 
not  paying  ? — Quite  so. 

4490.  Therefore,  as  I  understand,  you  would 
think  there  was  a  difficulty  about  it«  being  done 
through  the  local  authority ;  is  it  on  that  account 
that  you  object? — No;  my  objection  was  really 
quite  abstract  and  theoretical,  to  giving  a  local 
authority  anything  more  than  annual  taxation. 
I  dislike  the  idea  of  local  authorities  being  also 
owners  of  property. 

4491.  But  you  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  the 
idea  of  using  the  public  money  in  this  way  has 
been  widely  promulgated,  so  that  the  people  are 
somewhat  caught  by  it?— Yes. 

4492.  You  would  say,  would  you  not,  that  it 
has  hardly  been  brought  before  them,  that  trans- 
actions of  this  kind,  involving  the  loan  of  money, 
must  pay  ? — I  think  those  of  them  who  have 
thought  about  it  at  all  are  quite  aware  of  that. 

4493.  You  mentioned  an  interesting  thing  as 
as  to  what  you  observed  with  regard  to  the  with- 
drawal of  money  from  savings  banks  for  the  sake 
of  acquiring  land? — Not  for  acquiring  land.  I 
was  referring  to  people  who  were  labourers,  and 
who  have  been  able  to  take  a  little  place,  and 
they  withdraw  the  money  to  stock  it ;  and  my 
argument  was  that  they  could  equally  withdraw 
the  money  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  purchase- 
money. 

4494.  You  would  consider  that  a  more  legiti- 
mate method  of  acquiring  or  stocking  land  tlian 
an  arrangement  through  the  local  authority  ? — 
I  do  not  like  to  use  the  word  "  legitimate "  or 
*'  illegitimate.*'  My  view  is  that  we  have  got  into 
a  difficult  position,  and  it  is  quite  worth  while  to 
make  an  exceptional  effort  in  order  to  get  out 
of  it. 

4495.  I  gather  that  you  do  not  much  favour 
schemes  of  legislation  for  stimulating  the  exten- 
sion of  small  holdings  ;  but  you  would  consider, 
would  you  not,  tor  want  of  something  of  the  kind, 
that  the  extension  is  rather  at  a  stand  still? — Yes, 

4496.  To  what  do  you  look  for  an  extension 
of  the  system  apart  from  legislation? — I  think 


Sir  Charles  Dalrympie — eontinued 
that  landowners  are  getting  to  care  ieM  and  leas 
about  holding  large  blocfa  of  property*  I  see 
that  in  my  own  county  even  none  of  the  large 
landowners  are  biqring,  and  occaaionally  they 
are  selling  outlying  pieces.  There  is  a  general 
tendency  to  sefl  outlying  portbns  of  land,  whether 
the  estatef*  are  large  or  whether  they  are  uaalL 
Just  as  Lord  Aylesbury  has  broken  up  his  estates 
into  a  lot  of  different  although  still  laigish 
estates,  so  many  men,  who  own  from  3,000  to 
10,000  acres,  are  selling  off  outlyii^  farms,  and 
concentrating  their  property  round  their  own 
hottsea. 

4497.  Do  you  share  the  opinion  expressed  by 
several  witnesses,  that  small  holdings  are  on 
the  whole  more  profitable  than  large  ones? — 
**  Profitable  **  is  a  very  wide  term.  I  can  quite 
understand  that  you  will  get  a  larger  profit  to 

§0  into  the  pockets  of  capitalists  if  you  cultivate 
lie  whole  country  by  machinery ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  profitable. 

4498.  It  would  depend,  I  presume,  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  small  holdings  were 
worked,  whether  they  would  be  more  profit- 
able ;  is  that  your  opinion  ? — I  regard  it  in 
this  way,  that  we  do  not  look  exclusively, 
when  dealing  with  a  question  of  this  kind,  to  a 
return  of  so  much  per  cent.  The  Committee 
sitting  here  has  to  look  not  merely  to  making  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  profit,  but  also  to 
having  a  satisfactory  state  of  society,  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  state  of  society  which 
exists  in  my  county  is  more  6;iti8factory  than  the 
terrible  ruin  which  has  overtaken  the  system  of 
large  farm  holding  in  the  Midland  and  Southern 
Counties. 

4499.  You  would  admit  that  a  landowner 
would  have  .o  look  at  the  comparative  profitable- 
ness  of  the  one  nlan  as  compared  with  the  other 
before  he  broke  up  his  holding  into  smi^ 
ones  ? — Yes ;  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  land- 
owner that  must  be  considered. 


Mr.  Broadhurst, 

4500.  Your  favour  towards  small  holdings  is 
rather  directed  to  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
working  community  generally  than  based  upon 
a  view  of  the  matter  from  a  commercial  stand- 
point of  profit  and  loss? — In  the  lon^  run  you 
can  hardly  separate  the  two;  but  primarily  I 
have  treated  it  as  part  of  the  general  tendency 
that  exists  now  to  give  the  workers  a  larger  share 
of  the  comforts  of  civilization. 

4501.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  opportunities 
for  obtaining  small  holdings  are  almost  the  only 
hope  of  reward  that  can  be  offered  to  the 
industrious  labourer? — I  am  not  sure  that  I 
would  go  quite  so  far  as  that  If  it  were  pos* 
sible  to  establish  a  really  efficient  system  of 
trades  unions  among  farm  labourers,  I  can  quite 
conceive  that  a  labourer  on  a  large  holding, 
managed  like  a  large  industrial  concern,  might  be 
just  as  happy  with  his  cottage  and  gsurden,  and 

f)erhaps  have  more  money  to  spend  upon  other 
uxuries,  than  he  would  as  a  small  holder  under 
the  system  which  we  are  familiar  with,  which 
actually  exists  and  is  in  operation  in  many  coun- 
ties 
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ties  in  Eagland;  but  Ihe  one  is  ready  to  hand 
and  the  other  is  very  remote. 

4502.  Because^  as  a  rule,  under  the  present 

2 stem  of  farming,  he  does  not  get  his  snare  of 
e  profits? — I  understand  not.  I  see  very 
terrible  reports  from  corn-growing  counties, 
and  the  counties  of  large  farms,  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  agricultural  labourers ;  and  I  assume  that 
tinere  is  something  in  that. 

4503.  Does  your  experience  lead  you  to  think 
that  there  is  a  disposition  among  landowners 
generally,  say  in  England,  to  dispose  of  the  out- 
lying plots,  as  is  the  case  in  your  county? — I 
have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  social  con- 
ditions of  other  counties  to  answer  s  ques- 
tion like  that  So  far  as  my  impressions  go, 
from  what  I  hear  in  society,  and  what  I  read,  the 
tendency  is  in  the  direction  rather  of  the  dis- 
persal of  aggregates  of  land  than  of  their  con- 
solidation. 

4504.  Is  that  in  your  own  county  only? — I 
know  it  takes  place  in  my  own  county  ;  and  the 
result  of  what  1  read  and  hear  is,  that  I  imagine 
the  same  process  is  going  on  in  other  counties. 

4505.  Do  you  mean  other  counties  in  Wales 
or  in  Euiiland? — In  England.  I  gave  as  an 
instance  to  Sir  Charles  Dalrymple,  a  few  minutes 
ago.  Lord  Aylesbury's  property.  Lord  Ayles- 
bury is  selling  his  estates ;  he  is  not  selling  the 
Aylesbury  property  in  one  lump;  but  he  has 
sold  the  Yorkshire  estate  to  two  or  three  or  four 
different  purchasers.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing 
I  have  in  mind  when  I  say  that  there  is  a 
gradual  dispersal  of  lar^re  aggregates  of  land. 

4506.  But  it  is  not  sufficiently  rapid,  in  your 
opinion,  as  to  warrant  Parliament  in  withholding 
legislation  ? — No. 

4507.  Then  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of 
these  small  holdings,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
better  that  the  cultivators  should  ultimately, 
under  a  deferred  system  of  payment,  become  the 
owner  of  the  whole  of  it,  or  that  the  county 
authority  should  hold  a  rent  charge  in  per- 
petuity ? — I  think  it  is  very  much  better  that  the 
man  should  be  the  absolute  owner. 

4508.  You  know  the  proposal  in  the  Bill  now 
before  Parliament  that  the  county  authority 
should  own  three-fourths  of  the  land? — Yes. 

4509.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  operate 
to  some  extent  in  preventing  a  small  holder 
doing  the  best  with  his  holding?— I  think  it 
woula  be  one  objection,  because  the  margin  is  so 
very  narrow.  A  succession  of  bad  times,  and 
one  thing  or  another  might,  as  I  said  before, 
easily  sweep  away  a  fourth  of  the  whole  value. 
It  has  done  so,  as  we  all  know,  in  the  case  of 
rents ;  25  per  cent,  is  a  very  small  estimate  of 
the  amount  which  has  been  taken  off  the  net 
receipts  of  the  men  who  own  land  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  it 

Sir  Edward  Birhbeck. 

4510.  Do  you  find,  as  a  rule,  that  the  small 
tenants  in  Wales  are  thrifty  and  industrious  and 
save  money  ? — Yes,  certainly.  Of  course  there 
are  a  few  drunkards  and  slovens  among  them,  as 
in  all  classes ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  certainly  are 
industrious. 
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4511.  Do  they  pay  up  their  rents  regulariy? 
—Very  well  indeea. 

4512.  Do  they  ask  for  an  extension  of  time ;  are 
there  many  cases  of  arrears  of  rent  ? — I  have  been 
obliged  of  course,  like  everybody  el«e,  to 
give  remissions,  and  to  give  time  in  some 
cases;  but  I  have  no  serious  case  of  default 
excepting  where  there  has  been  a  screw  loose  in 
the  man  somewhere  or  other ;  either  he  has  taken 
the  farm  with  insufficient  capital  to  begin  with, 
or  he  was  not  a  steady  man,  or  his  health  has 
utterly  broken  down. 

4513.  What  are  the  chief  products  of  the  small 
holdings  in  your  own  district? — ^Fruit,  poultry, 
and  butter. 

4514.  Have  they  good  markets  available  at  a 
convenient  distance?- Very  fair.  On  my  Ber- 
view  property  (the  property  which  is  more  like 
an  ordinary  English  property)  the  market  town 
is  within  five  or  six  miles,  and  there  is  a  railway 
there.  Very  large  amounts  of  these  products  go 
off  every  market-day  and  fair-day.  I  asked  the 
manager  of  the  railway  company  if  he  could  give 
me  any  figures ;  but  he  said  that  all  these  classes  of 
traffic  were  so  much  lumped  up  together  that  he 
could  not  separate  fruit  and  poultry,  and  so  on, 
without  a  great  deal  of  labour ;  but  still  he  said 
it  was  a  very  good  traffic. 

4515.  You  consider,  I  think,  that  the  produce 
per  acre  on  small  holdings  is  larger  than  that  of 
large  holdings? — That  is  a  very  large  (question. 
Air  I  can  say  about  it  is  that  small  holdings  pay 
a  higher  rent  per  annum,  and  the  holders  them- 
selves seem  to  be  comfortable  according  to  their 
standing  in  life. 

4516.  Then  as  regards  the  amount  of  stock 
that  is  reared ;  I  take  it  that  all  the  small  holders 
rear,  for  the  size  of  the  holding,  a  large 
amount  of  stock?— Yes;  I  should  think  so.  I 
should  say  in  my  district  the  small  holdings  are 
nearly  all  ^rass;  I  should  think  it  would  be 
quite  fair  to  say  that  three-fourths  of  the  land  of 
the  small  holders  is  grass. 

4517.  Have  they  any  difficulty  with  regard  to 
implements ;  is  there  any  system  carried  on  of 
borrowing  from  one  another  as  regards  ploughs, 
carts,  harrows,  or  even  horses? — As  I  have 
already  said,  I  never  hear  any  complaints  from 
small  holders.  In  the  case  of  men  who  try  to 
work  as  ordinary  farmers  on  an  insufficient 
quantity  of  land,  there  is  some  difficulty,  because 
they  cannot  borrow  the  horses  just  when  they 
are  wanted.  I  think  in  these  cases  a  man  must 
have  enongh  land  of  an  adequate  quality  to  keep 
a  pair  of  good  horses. 

4518.  Have  there  been  serious  difficulties  with 
regard  to  the  buildings  that  have  been  erected  by 
the  tenants  of  small  holdings  themselves  upon 
their  holdings ;  I  mean  as  regards  compensation  ? 
— No,  there  has  been  nothing;  whatever  of  that 
kind  in  our  county.  I  have  heard  of  such  cases 
in  other  counties^  indeed  I  have  heard  at  second 
hand  of  similar  cases  in  my  own  county,  but  none 
have  come  under  my  own  knowledge. 

4519.  Then  the  question  of  compensation  for 
buildings  is  generally  amicably  settled  between 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  or  does  the  incoming 
tenant  pay  any  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  erection 
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of*  the  building  ? — If  there  is  any  question  of  that 
kind  I  should  say  that  it  is  always  settled  between 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes ;  but  I  am  only  speaking  with  a 
little  experience  of  one  side  of  the  county. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Lmother. 

4520.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  your 
county  there  is  no  difficulty  in  tenants  obtaining 
small  tenancies  ? — There  is  very  great  competi- 
tion for  them.  If  I  had  one  to  let  to-morrow,  I 
should  ^ct  half  a-dozen  applicants  at  onoe,  and 
that  is  the  experience  of  every  owner  of  similar 
property  in  the  county,  T  am  sure. 

4521.  There  is  a  very  large  demand  for  them 
then? — Yes. 

4522.  But  is  there  any  refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  owners  of  land  to  let  their  land  in  that  way  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

4523.  They  are  glad  to  let  their  land  in  that 
way,  you  think? — We  have  not  got  the  same 
difficulties  that  apparently  exist  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  Changes  of  tenancy  are  not  very 
frequent,  and  if  there  is  a  farm  to  be  let  there  is 
almost  invariably  a  considerable  number  of  ap- 
plicants, whether  the  farm  is  what  we  should  call 
a  large  one  or  whether  it  is  a  small  one.  There 
is  no  sentimental  wish  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
owners, I  think,  to  throw  farms  together  simply 
because  thev  think  that  a  large  holding  is  better 
than  a  small  one. 

4524.  Are  the  landowners  in  your  part  of  the 
country  large  landowners? — I  forget  the  figures; 
there  are  three  or  four  large  estates  in  the 
country,  and  a  dozen  or  so  of  medium  estates,  but 
the  number  of  small  occupying  owners  is  very 
small  indeed. 

4525.  I  understand  your  proposal  is  that  the 
local  authority  should  advance  money  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  has  made  his  own  bargain  for  the 
purchase  of  the  land  ? — Yes. 

4526.  With  a  view  to  that  individual  becoming 
the  owner  ? — Yes,  and  occupier. 

4527.  But  how  would  you  in  any  way  insure 
the  man  remaining  the  occupier  of  that  land 
which  he  has  purchased  ? — During  the  currency 
of  the  instalments  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
some  regulations  which  would  insure  the  proper 
cultivation  and  the  proper  habitation  of  the  land. 
I  do  not  think  I  would  go  further  than  that. 

4528.  After  the  last  instalment  was  paid  the 
man  of  course  would  become  the  absolute  free- 
holder, and  would  be  able  to  deal  with  his  land 
as  he  pleased  ? — Yes ;  but  subject,  as  I  said  in 
my  evidence-in-chief,  to  extensions  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  which  would  empower  the 
sanitary  authority  to  stop  any  dealing  with  the 
land  which  would  be  clearly  injurious  to  the 
general  well-being  of  the  country-side. 

•  4529.  Then  do  you  contemplate  that  the  local 
authority  would  forbid  the  aggregation  of  more 
than  a  certain  aanount  of  Ismd  in  the  hands  of 
any  one  owner  ? — I  think  that  it  would  be  hardly 
necessary  to  do  that,  because  I  think  the  motives 
for  aggregating  land  would  not  exist  in  the  same 
way.  The  holdings  would  sell  just  for  their 
market  price,  quite  apart  from  any  considerations 
of  sentiment  and  political  influence,  or  the  like. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Lovsther — continued. 

and  the  occupying  owners  would  be  the  people 
who  would  give  the  best  prices  for  them. 

4530.  Do  you  not  find  now  that  a  man  who 
has  a  little  bit  of  land  wants  to  get  a  little  bit 
more  ? — Yes,  he  does. 

4531.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  any  limit  to 
that  desire? — I  think  that  the  limit  is  per- 
ceptibly growing ;  I  mean  that  a  generation  or 
two  ago  men  bought  estates  simply  in  order  to 
get  a  large  amount  of  shooting  or  a  large  amount 
of  political  or  social  influence.  They  are  finding 
now  that  holding  a  large  estate  does  not  give 
them  so  much  return  in  that  way  as  it  used  to  do. 

4532.  I  was  referring  to  rather  a  difierent 
class;  do  you  not  find  that  small  holders  are 
anxious  to  add  to  their  small  holdings? — Yes, 
they  are,  for  actual  ot*^upation. 

4533.  Do  they  go  on  adding  ? — Yes. 

4534.  And  the  desire  of  a  small  tenant  is  to 
become  a  lai*ge  tenant  ? — Yes. 

4535.  Would  not  the  same  natural  law  obtain 
if  a  man  were  an  owner  in  this  way :  even  if  he 
had  started  as  a  Fmall  owner,  would  he  not  wish 
to  become  gradually  a  larger  owner? — Yes;  I 
should  see  no  objection  to  it,  so  long  as  his  desire 
was  checked  by  natural  causes.  At  present  it 
must  be  remembered  the  desire  to  become  a 
large  owner  has  been  fostered  by  the  legislature 
or  by  social  and  political  causes.  Those  foster- 
ing causes  being  taken  away,  I  would  leave 
matters  to  adjust  themselves  by  the  ordinary  laws 
of  the  market. 

4536.  You  think  that  a  small  holder  will  only 
atld  to  his  holding  to  a  reasonable  extent,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  to  impel  him  to  acquire  an 
unreasonable  amount  of  land  in  his  hands? — 
What  you  really  want  to  stop  is  undue  and 
illegitimate  influence  of  property,  and  once  the 
present  state  of  things  has  come  to  an  end,  I 
think  -that,  with*the  growth  of  education  and  the 
increase  of  political  power,  which  is  now  placed 
in  the  hands  of  all  classes,  landed  property  would 
not  be  bought  in  order  to  give  political  power, 
but  would  simply  be  bought  as  an  investment ; 
and  I  should  not  mterfere  with  that. 

4537.  Do  you  think  that  some  system  of  that 
sort  will  be  sufficient  to  retain  the  best  men  on 
the  land? — Yes.  I  would  rather  not  call  it  a 
system,  because,  as  I  said  before,  I  look  upon  it 
simply  as  a  temporary  operation  to  meet  what  I 
think  is  a  temporary  evil. 

4538.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  attractions  of* 
the  towns  will  always  draw  the  best  man  in  the 
country  off"  to  the  towns  ? — That  again  is  a  very 
wide  Question,  but  I  think  they  will  not;  I 
think  that  the  attractions  of  the  country  are  very 
great  indeed,  and  now  that  the  best  men  have  an 
opening  for  themselves,  and  there  is  an  openbg 
for  lociil  men,  with  ambition,  in  the  district 
councils  and  county  councils,  there  would  be  less 
reason  for  the  more  intelligent  and  vigorous  men 
deserting  the  country  and  going  into  th«  towns. 

4539.  Is  it  your  experience  in  your  own 
county  that  the  best  and  steadiest  men  gravitate 
toward  the  large  centres  of  the  population?— 
No ;  I  think  not. 

4540.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  worst  class  who 
go  ? — The  worst  class,  of  course,  go  just  as  a 
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man  In  the  upper  class  when  he  comes  to  grief 
goes  off  to  the  Continent.  Some  of  the  better 
men  TO  if  there  is  no  room  for  them,  but  the 
majonty  of  men  who  stay  on  the  land  are  cer- 
tainly thoroughly  first-rate  men  of  their  class  in 
every  way  ;  tney  are  good  workers,  and  of  good 
monu  chiuracter. 

4541.  Might  I  ask  what  the  particular  ques- 
tions were  which  you  sent  out  to  your  friends  ? 
— I  will  give  you  a  copy  of  them  (handing  the 
sa:n€  to  the  honourable  Member), 

Mr.  IJewellyn. 

4542.  I  want  to  ask  one  or  two  questions 
about  the  balance-sheets  which  you  put  in:  I 
take  it  in  both  these  cases  that  the  profits  shown 
in  the  balance-sheets  did  not  keep  entirely  the 
families  of  the  tenants? — No. 

4543.  In  addition  to  working  on  his  holding, 
I  see  in  the  foot-note  in  the  case  of  A.  B.,  it  is 
said,  '^  he  adds  to  his  income  by  doing  garden 
work  for  neighbours  in  the  summer,  and  by 
killing  pigs  in  the  winter"?— Yes;  he  is  what 
we  should  call  in  the  country  a  handy-man,  he  is 
a  good  gardener,  and  he  knows  how  to  kill  pigs ; 
he  helps  in  gardens  in  the  summer,  and  kills  pigs 
in  the  winter. 

4544.  One  of  those  cases  you  say  shows  a 
profit  of  26/.  10  5.?— Yes. 

4545.  In  addition  to  tbat«  I  suppose  he  earns 
about  a  similar  amount  at  job-work? — I  have 
not  the  least  idea  what  the  amount  would  be, 
but  I  dare  say  he  might. 

4546.  What  are  about  the  wages  in  your  part 
of  the  country  ? — About  15  s.  a  week. 

4547.  And  a  house  ? — No ;  without  a  house. 

4548.  Does  such  a  man  as  this  readily  find 
employment  at  weekly  wages  with  farmers,  or 
by  yourself  on  your  estate? — Yes;  one  of  these 
two  men  until  he  got  rather  more  land  ^he 
began  with  seven  or  eight  acres)  used  to  work 
regularly  among  my  woodmen  and  drainers ; 
and  then  he  got  anoflier  five  acres  of  land  put  to 
him,  and  he  got  rather  old,  and  now  he  only 
comes  occasionally  and  does  a  job  of  work, 
such  as  fencing  in  the  winter,  and  hoeing 
turnips. 

4549.  He  is  glad  to  get  a  job? — Yes  ;  but  you 
must  not  think  he  would  be  starving  for  want 
of  it. 

4550.  You  do  not  think  that  a  small  holding 
of  five,  10,  or  15  acres  would  interfere  with  a 
man  carrying  on  his  regular  employment  as  welL 
provided  that  he  had  not  to  go  too  far  to.  work  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so,  but  15  acres  is  rather  a 
large  holding  for  that;  it  would  depend  how 
much  of  it  was  arable. 

4551.  Five  acres  or  seven  acres  would  be  more 
like  it,  you  think  ? — Yes. 

4552.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  would 
prefer,  with  a  view  to  assisting  this  class  of  agri- 
culturist, for  the  loans  to  be  nmde  direct  to  tlie 
individual,  rather  than  through  the  local  autho- 
rity ? — No,  I  did  not  explain  my  position  quite 
clearly.  What  I  should  contemplate  would  be 
that  the  man  should  make  his  bargain  for  the 
land  with  the  vendor,  and  when  he  had  satisfied 
the  local  authority  that  it  was  all  straightforward 
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Mr.  Llewellyn — continued, 
and  there  was  no  collusion  between  him  and  the 
vendor  for  selling  the  land  at  a  higher  price  than 
it  was  worth,  then  the  local  authority  should  be 
empowered  to  advance  him  a  certain  amount  up 
to  whatever  mardn  miglit  be  thought  the  right 
one,  say  half  or  mree-fourths. 

4553.  Do  you  propose  that  the  local  authority 
should  decline  to  advance  beyond,  say,  three- 
quarters  of  the  purchase-money  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so.  ' 

4554.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing  that  the 
proposals  of  Mr.  Jesse  CoUings  were  carried  out, 
and  the  local  authority  borrowed  money  for  the 
purchase  of  properties,  and  then  let  out  those 
properties,  can  you,  from  your  experience, 
foresee  any  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  local 
authority^  having  an  unsatisfactory  tenant? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  unpleasant  thing 
to  have  to  discuss  at  the  board-room  how  you 
should  deal  with  a  man  who  was  not  doing  very 
well,  and  whether  he  was  doing  sufficiently  badly 
to  be  turned  out  or  not. 

4555.  He  might  be  doing  harm  to  the  holding? 
-»-Yes. 

4556.  Supposing  that  a  man  went  right  away 
to  America,  there  would'then  be  %  considerable 
difficulty,  would  there  not,  supposing  that  he  had 
lowered  the  value  of  his  land  ?— Yes,  of  course 
there  would. 

4557.  Is  that  in  your  opinion  one  of  the  chief 
objections  you  have  to  the  scheme  ? — Yes. 

4558.  During  the  last  10  years,  through  the 
bad  times,  how  did  the  small  holders  get  on ;  how 
did  they  tide  over  the  time  of  bad  prices,  and  so 
on  ? — I  really  hardly  know. 

4559.  Did  many  of  them  come  to  grief? — No; 
as  I  said  a  little  time  ago,  not  one  of  my  own 
tenants  has  come  to  grief  except  for  some  reason 
extraneous  to  his  holding,  ana  my  experience  is 
not  at  all  exceptional,  I  am  sure  ;  my  ptoperty 
would  be  just  about  the  average  of  Montgomery- 
shire property. 

4560.  You  said,  I  think,  that  one  of  the 
replies  to  the  question  sent  out  was  that  the  small 
men  did  best  except  where  there  were  mortgages 
on  the  property  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  the  universal  tes- 
timony of  my  correspondents. 

4561.  Whom  did  they  borrov/  the  money  from  ? 
— It  may  have  been  from  small  capitalists  in  the 
country,  or  quite  possibly  from  some  of  these 
loan  offices. 

4562.  What  rate  did  they  pay  ?— One  of  my 
correspondents  says  from  4  to  4^  per  cent,  but  I 
expect  in  some  cases  they  paid  more. 

4563.  And  these  men  did  not  come  off  so  well 
as  the  men  who  were  renting  land  from  landlords 
in  the  neighbourhood? — No. 

4564.  What  is  the  poor  rate  among  you? — I 
think  about  9  d.  in  the  £. 

4565.  It  is  purely  agricultural  ? — Yes. 

Sir  Walter  Foiler. 

4566.  I  think  you  said  in  your  earlier  evidence 
that  the  disappearance  of  cottages  is  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  to  the  restoration  of  small  hold* 
ings? — Yes. 

^  4567.  I  understand  those  cottages  have  prac- 
tically worn  out  ? — Yes. 
4568.  Have  they  been  condemned  to  any  large 
G  G  3  extent 
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extent  by  the  Military  mithorityf — Some  years 
ago  when  tiie  Public  Health  Act  was  first  pwaed 
cad  the  pow^v  given  b j  that  Act  were  exerciaed 
hgr  the  authority^  a  good  many  were  condemned. 

4569.  How  did  that  result? — Of  course  both 
the  authorities  and  the  landowners  wei'e  very 
easy  about  it,  but  ultimately  it  has  resulted  in 
the  cottages  being  pulled  down  and  the  people 
going. 

4570.  That  is  to  say,  the  landlords  preferred 
pulling  down  the  cottages  to  putting  them  into  a 
sanitary  condition  ? — Yes,  or  to  rebuilding  them 
entirely. 

4571.  In  that  way  the  people  have  been  drawn 
a  good  deal  from  the  countrv^side  into  the  small 
villages? — Not  into  small  villages,  but  into  large 
towns ;  we  have  not  aggregation  in  the  villages 
as  you  have  in  the  M  idlands. 

4572.  I  suppose  in  that  way  you  account  to 
some  extent  for  the  depopulation  of  the  country? 
— Tee.  I  should  like  to  read  upon  that  pomt 
the  answer  of  a  very  intelligent  correspondent  of 
mine,  but  I  cannot  at  the  moment  find  the  letter. 

4573.  Can  you  give  us  the  purport  of  what  he 
said  ? — The  purport  of  it  was  that  the  falling  oflF 
in  the  general  population  of  the  country  was  due 
to  a  great  extent  to  the  decrease  in  the  mining 
industry,  and  in  the  small  flannel  weaving  in- 
dustry, which  is  carried  on  locally,  but  also  due 
to  the  fall  in  agricultural  prices,  and  consequently 
there  was  considerable  emigration  of  farmers  and 
farmers*  sons  to  the  Colonies  and  to  the  United 
States. 

4574.  You  believe*  that  the  advantage  of 
small  holdings  to  the  community  would  be  so 
great,  both  from  a  social  and  economic  point  of 
view,  that  it  is  desirable  that  you  should  have 
some  legislation  in  order  to  promote  it  ? — Yes. 

4575.  And  these  small  holdings,  I  presume, 
yom  would  have  of  graduated  sizes  ? — Yes. 

4576.  How  large  and  how  small  would  you 
have  lliem  ?  -  Every  little  bit  of  land  is  valuable, 
of  course.  I  do  not  think  any  cottage  ought  to  be 
built  in  the  country  without  having  a  good 
garden.  TKen  from  that  the  graduation  would 
be  absolutely  insensible  up  to  farms  of  100  or 
even  1,000  acres. 

4577.  You  would  like  to  make  them  from  10, 
15,  *20,  30,  40,  or  50  acres?— Yes. 

4578.  So  that  there  would  be  a  kind  of  pro- 
gressive scale  by  which  a  man  could  rise  from 
the  position  of  a  labourer,  an  allotment  holder,  to 
a  small  farmer  ?• — Yes. 

4579.  You  say  that  now  the  want  of  buildings 
is  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  creation  of  these  small 
holdings  ? — Yes. 

4580.  And  consequently  if  we  have  to  put  an 
agricultural  labourer  on  to  a  plot  of  10  or  15 
acres  the  chief  difficulty  would  be  the  buildings  ? 
Yes. 

4581.  How  do  you  propose  to  get  over  that 
difficulty  ?— I  think  if  the  labourer  had  the  land 
himself^  especially  in  a  county  like  ours,  where 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  timber,  he  would  start 
like  the  settler  does  in  the  Colonies;  he 
would  begin  by  building  a  very  rude  place 
indeed,  and  he  would  gradually  improve  it  till  it 
became  a  decait  habitable  eottage. 


Sir  Walter  Fo^er — contintied. 

4582.  Bearing  that  in  mind,  I  want  to  adc  a 
question  or  two  as  to  the  proposed  methods  of 
legislation;  taking  the  different  schemes  duit 
have  been  before  us;  taking,  first  of  all,  'Ae 
scheme  that  would  leave  the  tenant  with  a  per- 
petual charge  upon  diree-quarters  of  liie  value 
of  his  holding,  and  a  payment  of  one-fourth  on 
entering,  you  would  have  there  liie  case  of  a  man 
having  always  a  fair  sized  rent  to  pav,  and  you 
would  have  him  paying,  a  oousideranle  sum  <ii 
money  for  him,  upon  entering  the  holding;  do 
you  not  think  that  that  payment  would  cripple 
him  in  the  commencement  of  his  business? — I 
think  not.  J  think  that  those  men  are  so  mar- 
vellously frugal,  and  so  skilful,  and  so  many  of 
them  in*my  county,  at  all  eveata,  have  got  abttk 
money  put  by,  that  it  would  enable  them  both  to 
pay  the  instalment  of  the  purchase  money  and 
to  stock  the  farm  in  quite  an  adequate  way. 

4583.  Could  they  find  money  for  stock,  and 
manure,  and  implements,  and  buildings? — You 
must  remember  I  contemplate  a  state  of  things 
in  which  not  very  much  manure  and  implements 
are  wanted,  because  my  experience  is  in  a  county 
where  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  small  holdings 
are  in  grass. 

4584.  Still  one  has  to  look  at  the  matter 
broadly  ?— Yes. 

4585.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  man  would  be 
in  a  better  position  if,  instead  of  having  to  pay 
100  /.  on  entering  his  holding,  he  had  that  11 0/. 
for  the  purpose  of  woridng  his  holding,  and 
buying  these  things,  and  putting  up  buildiings  ? 
— No  doubt  the  man  would  be  better  ofil 

4586.  If  he  were  a  perpetual  leaseholder  at  a 
fixed  rent  he  would  prohably  have  more  chance 
of  succeeds  than  under  the  scheme  that  has  been 
suggested? — Yes;  but  than  my  objection  on 
wider  grounds  comes  in,  that  I  think  it  is  unde- 
sirable that  the  State  should  really  be  the  land- 
lord of  a  large  number  of  small  holdings.  It 
would  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  heavy 
land  tax,  and  there  would  be  a  political  agitation 
against  it  in  times  of  trouble,  and  the  State  would 
be  placed  in  an  invidious  position  altogether. 

4587.  That  would  be  got  over  by  a  scheme  by 
which  for  40  or  49  years  the  tenant  would  pav  a 
rental  which  would  leave  him  at  the  end  of  wtA 
time  in  the  possession  of  the  freehold  with  a  quit- 
rent  of,  say,  5  s.  an  acre  ?— Yes ;  if  the  Treasury 
is  satisfied  with  the  security,  I  do  not  think  there 
<>ould  be  any  objection. 

4588.  In  that  ;;ase  you  have  the  advantage  of 
the  man  entering  on  possession  with  all  his  awn 
resources  unimpared,  and  able  to  make  the  best 
of  the  holding  ?-  Yes.  But  still  there  would  be 
for  one  generation  and  a  half  a  difficulty ,  althoagh 
I  apprehend  perhaps  that  over  such  a  short  period 
as  that  it  would  not  be  a  very  great  one. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 

4589.  I  understand  you  to  think  that  one  of 
the  best  results  of  the  prevalence  of  small  hold- 
ings in  Wales  is  that  there  is  not  a  class  of 
labourei-s  who  are  labourers  from  father  to  son, 
as  it  were  ?— Yes,  certwnly. 
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4590.  Do  many  of  the  labourers  in  Mont- 
►meryshire  and  m  other  parte  of  Wales  live  on 
le  homestead  of  the  farmer  who  employs  them  ? 

— Yes,  they  do;  in  large  favmb  it  is  very  general 
indeed  that  some  of  the  labourers  should  live  in 
liie  house,  one  or  more  as  the  case  may  be. 

4591.  And  the  general  rule  is  that  after  serv- 
ing for  a  number  of  years  as  unmarried  labourers 
they  look  to  a  small  farm  when  they  get  married, 
do  they  not  ? — Yes,  a  cottage  at  all  events ;  if  it 
is  a  farm  so  much  the  better. 

4592.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  there 
arc  very  many  20-acre  or  30-acre  farms  on  the 
hill-sides  with  a  run  for  sheep  on  the  hills  ? — 
Yes. 

4593.  Do  you  consider  that  the  holders  of 
those  hill  farms  are  a  sturdy  and  intelligent 
class? — I  think  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  capa- 
cities of  that  class. 

4594.  That  is  your  experience  with  regard  to 
the  whole  of  North  Wales  ?— Yes. 

4595.  As  a  rule  they  have  survived,  in  face  of 
grave  difficulties,  the  depression  wonderfully 
well,  have  they  not? — Yes. 

4596.  Now  20  and  30  acres,  of  course,  apart 
from  the  mountain  sheep-walk,  would  be  inade- 
quate and  insufficient,  because  the  soil,  I  sup- 
pose, is  thin  ?—  Yes ;  my  correspondents  all 
answered  my  question  as  regards  value,  and  not 
in  regard  to  extent ;  they  agree  that  the  extent 
could  be  no  criterion  of  what  the  land  would  do 
for  supporting  a  family. 

4597.  Their  right,  therefore,  to  a  run  in  the 
mountain  makes  all  the  difierence  between  pros- 
perity and  practical  failure,  does  it  not  ? — x  es ; 
but  I  ou^ht  to  say  here  that  I  cannot  speak  at 
first  hand  about  that,  because  in  the  parish  in 
which  my  hill  land  lies  all  sheep-walks  have  been 
allotted  to  farms  ;  each  farm  has  its  own  sheep- 
walk;  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  in  commonalty. 
There  are  a  few  patches  on  which  the  tenants 
are  entitled  to  turn  oat  horses,  and  a  few  patches 
where  there  is  a  common  for  sheep ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  sheep-walks  are  held  in  severalty. 

4598.  Do  you  know  whether  in  the  districts 
where  they  are  held  in  commonalty,  the  holders 
have  the  ri^ht  of  grazing  sheep  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  uieir  holding  ? — 1  cannot  answer  that. 

4599.  Have  you  not  noticed  what  Mr.  Bar- 
day  Smith,  the  bailiff  of  Lord  Penrhyn,  said 
before  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Commission,  that 
a  man  "  is  allowed  two  sheep  for  every  acre  of 
his  holding  in  these  small  holdings;  and  three 
sheep  per  acre  on  large  holdings"? — I  do  not 
understand  that  statement  at  all ;  I  did  notice  it. 

4600.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  where 
the  farmers  in  Wales  have  objected  to  the  system 
of  incloBing  mountain  land? — No^  I  do  not. 

4601.  You  do  not  remember  Lord  Penrhyn's 
evidence  upon  that  point  where  he  says  that  as 
Lord  Lieutenant  he  bad  to  requisition  the  police 
and  raise  an  additional  force  oif  police  in  order 
to  put  down  the  opposition  of  the  peasants  to  the 
inclosure  ? — I  know  that  in  some  parts  of  Wales 
there  has  been  a  very  strong  feeling  indeed  upon 
the  subject  of  inclosures,  which  were  supposed 
to  have  been  made  in  the  interests  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor;  but  as  I  say  in  my  own  county  I  only 
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have  heard  of  it  second  hand,  and  I  do  not  know 
at  first  hand  anything  about  it. 

4602.  You  do  not  feel  surprised,  do  yoiiy  that 
they  should  object  to  inclosure  when  the  right 
ef  common  is  so  very  valuable  to  them  ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

4603.  In  view  of  that^  would  yon  not  think 
it  would  be  a  very  great  help  to  these  small 
holders  in  the  various  parts  of  Wales,  that  the 
local  authority  should  have  some  supervision  over 
these  vast  tracts  of  common  or  Crown  land  on  the 
hUl  sides  in  Wales? — Yes. 

4604.  I  think  you  object  to  the  scheme  of  the 
SmaU  Holdings  Bill  of  Mr.  J^se  Cullings,  on 
the  ground  that  you  do  not  think  it  expedient 
that  local  authorities  should  hold  property  in 
land  ? — I  think  it  is  not  expedient,  i  think  that 
local  authorities  had  better  have  the  check  of 
having  to  raise  by  taxation  all  the  money  that 
they  spend,  and  not  by  looking  to  the  rents  of 
one  particular  part  of  their  constituents  as  an  im- 
portant source  of  income. 

4605.  But  do  you  not  think  that  the  consider- 
ation which  the  Chairman  points  out,  that  it  has 
been  of  great  value  in  municipalities,  would  be 
in  itself  an  argument  for  a  similar  experiment  in 
rural  districts  ? — We  get  into  the  whole  question 
of  how  far  individual  is  better  than  communal 
management  there.  My  own  impression  is  that 
for  these  purposes  it  'm  very  much  better  to  let 
the  individual  look  after  his  own  interest, and  only 
impose  on  him  such  regulations  as  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  his  interfering  vdth  the 
comfort  of  others. 

4606.  But  would  not  the  profit,  which  would 
come  from  such  a  scheme  as  this  of  Mr.  CoUinga' 
if  full^  carried  out,  be  of  general  good  to  all  tike 
inhabitants  within  the  rarsA  district  ? — Whatever 
profit  is  made  ultimately  belongs  to  the  Sta;te. 
You  can  always  order  a  levy  en  masse,  and  you 
can  order  an  income-tax  of  20^.  in  the  £.  to 
be  paid;  I  do  not  see  what  more  can  be  wanted 
than  that. 

4607.  Another  objection  you  put  forward  was, 
that  in  time  the  municipal  tenants  or  owners 
would  look  upon  the  quit-rent  as  objectionable, 
as  they  have  looked  upon  the  tithe  as  objection* 
able  in  Wales  now  ? — Yes,  I  mean  that  it  would 
be  an  odious  form  of  payment,  and  wear  the 
appearance  of  being  a  tax,  and  cease  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  payment  for  value. 

4608.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  chief  objection 
to  such  a  payment  as  this,  in  the  case  of  tithe, 
is  due  to  its  special  and  restricted  application  ? 
— Certainly. 

4609.  That  would  not  be  so  in  the  case  of  a 
quit-rent,  would  it  ? — It  might  or  might  not  be ; 
it  might  be  so.  Supposing  there  was  ^reat  divi- 
sion of  opinion  as  to  how  the  pubhc  revenue 
should  be  spent  ? 

4610.  Surely  there  would  be  very  little  con- 
tention about  any  revenue  that  would  lessen  the 
rates? — I  am  not  sure  of  that;  it  depends  upon 
how  large  a  portion  of  the  ratepayers  that  reyenue 
comes  from.  K  the  people  who  paid  the  rent 
were  a  large  and  influential  proportion,  and  if 
they  got  to  look  upon  it  as  a  tax  paid  by  them  for 
the  benefit  of  their  fellow-citijsens,  there  might 
be  a  good  deal  of  di£Giculty. 

4611.  Would  they  not  themselves  feel  that  in 
a  G  4  paying 
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paying  it  thej  would  be  paying  for  objects  of 
public  good,  of  benefit  to  themgelves,  as  well  as 
to  their  neighbours,  just  as  they  do  in  paying  the 
sanitary  rate  now? — I  am  assuming  a  case  in 
which  there  is  much  difference  of  opmion,  as  to 
how  the  public  money  should  be  spent.  So  long 
as  people  are  agreed  as  to  the  way  of  spending 
the   public  money,   that    difficulty   would    not 

4612.  I  wa^t  to  ask  you  one  question  with 
regard  to  the  replies  which  you  received  as  to 
the  estimates  of  tne  size  of  holdings  on  which  it 
was  possible  for  tenants  to  live ;  did  I  rightly 
understand  you  to  say  that  the  replies  that  you 
got  from  the  hilly  districts  were  that  the  tenants 
could  live  on  farms  which  were  rented  at  30  /.  or 
even  below  30  /.,  and  from  the  rich  and  low  lying 
districts  the  replies  you  received  were  that  the 
farms  would  have  to  be  50  /.  or  60  /.  before  a 
tenant  could  exist  upon  the  farm  without  further 
employment? — Yes,  it  is  quite  remarkable;  I 
have  made  out  a  list  here,  and  everv  man  who 

fmts  down  40  /.  and  upwards  as  the  limit,  either 
ives  or  farms  in  the  north-east  portion  of  the 
county,  that  is  in  the  lower  Valley  of  the  Severn. 

4613.  How  do  you  account  for  that  difference  ? 
— It  is  partly  because  those  farmers  contemplate 
a  different  mode  of  managing  the  laud ;  the v  con- 
template ordinary  farming  with  a  pair  of  horses 
and  with  ordinary  agricultural  implements.  That 
is  one  reason  for  the  difference  in  estimate ;  it  is 
also  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
hilly  W  elsh  parts  of  the  country  the  standard  of 
living  is  simpler. 

4614.  Do  ^ou  think  that  the  standard  of  living 
and  comfort  m  those  districts  is  so  low  as  to  be 
prejudicial  to  the  prosperity  of  the  hill-side  com- 
munity?— No;  I  think  not;  I  think  that  the 
statistics  of  crime  and  the  accommodation  for 
religious  purposes,  and  all  those  social  statistics, 
show  conclusively  that  it  is  not. 

4615.  I  think  all  your  replies  with  rcffard  to 
peasant  owners  were  to  the  effect  that  they  did 
well,  except  when  hampered  by  mortgages? — 
Yes. 

4616.  You  said  that  these  mortgages  had  to  be 
raised  very  often  because  tenants  had  given  too 
large  a  sum  for  the  holding  originally  ? — Yes. 

4617.  That  was  specially  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  farms  that  were  sold  during  the  last  20 
years  or  so  ? — Yes,  during  the  last  20  years. 

4618.  Do  you  not  consider  that  in  cases  where 
estates  are  in  the  market  the  sitting  tenant  in 
bidding  for  his  own  holding  is  at  a  considerable 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  other  com- 

J^etitors,  because  he  is  to  a  large  extent  bidding 
or  and  buying  his  own  improvements  ?— Yes ; 
that  varies  of  course  in  different  counties,  and  on 
different  estates ;  I  know  there  have  been  some 
cases  (at  least  I  have  been  told  so  on  authority 
which  I  trust)  of  great  hardship  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart 

4619.  You  handed  in  balance  sheets  of  two 
small  holdings ;  taking  the  case  of  A,  B,  I  think 
you  said  he  held  five  acres  ? — He  has  got  five 
acres  all  grass,  and  the  run  of  a  wood  besides. 

4620.  The  net  profit  in  that  case  is 
29  /.  13  s.  9  d.  ?— Yes,  that  is  what  he  and  my 
agent  have  made  out  between  them. 
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4621.  Has  he  anv  personal  or  family  advan- 
tage besides,  from  the  produce  of  that  acreage  ? 
—1  am  not  quite  sure,  out  I  think  not  1  think 
that  includes  what  he  consumes. 

4622.  That  would  be  about  6  /.  an  acre,  net 
profit  ? —  Yes. 

4623.  With  regard  to  the  case  of  C,  D,  whc 
has  15  acres,  you  say  that  the  net  profit  vk 
16  /.  5  4.  (in  addition  to  10  /.,  milk  and  butter, 
as  I  see  from  the  foot-note),  after  cost  of  main- 
tenance ;  does  that  mean  after  the  cost  of  work- 
ing the  farm,  or  after  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
the  family  ? — I  think  it  must  mean  after  the  cost 
of  maiotenance  of  the  family. 

4624.  Can  you  give  me  an  estimate  of  what 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  his  family  is?— I  am 
afraid  I  cannot.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  I  may, 
to  supplement  those  two  balance  sheets  after- 
wards. 

4625.  The  Chairman  asked  you  some  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  the  perpetual  mortgage 
system  which  is  proposed  in  Mr.  CoUinge' 
Bill;  you  said  you  reared  that  it  would  be 
regarded  in  time  as  a  rack-rental,  against  which 
there  might  be  almost  a  land  war? — I  only  say 
that  we  know  that  there  are  fluctuations  of  pros- 
perity, and  that  one-fourth  is  a  very  narrow 
margin  in  such  cases ;  and  it  would  be  a  very 
invidious  thing  for  the  State  to  be  the  absolute 
rack-renter  of  a  great  number  of  small  hold- 
ings. 

4626.  But  even  if  the  local  authority  had  to 
suffer  that  risk  as  a  perpetual  mortgagee,  would 
not  the  same  risk  obtain  with  regard  to  any 
other  owner  or  holder  of  that  property?— Yes; 
but  then  the  position  of  a  private  owner,  and  the 
position  of  the  State  in  such  instances  is  very 
different. 

4627.  If  it  wert^  rented  in  an  ordinary  way 
the  rental  might  be  subject  to  reduction  ?— Yes, 
and  it  has  been. 

4628.  Or  the  mortgagee's  interest  might  be 
subject  to  diminution  ?— -x es. 

4629.  Or  if  it  were  acquired  under  Lord 
Ashbourne's  Act,  the  State  might  lose  its  instal- 
ment in  the  same  way  ? — Yes. 

4630.  Iliere  would  be  no  special  risk  run  by 
the  local  authority  which  would  not  be  run  by  a 
landlord  or  a  mortgagee,  or  by  the  State,  in 
the  other  three  cases  ? — No ;  the  risk  is  exacily 
the  same.  The  (question  is  whether  it  is  politic 
to  impose  that  nsk  upon  the  State,  rather  than 
upon  an  individual. 

4631.  Apart  from  the  question  of  the  policy  of 
creating  a  municipal,  as  apart  from  a  State  autho- 
rity, the  municipal  authority  would  run  no  further 
risK  than  the  State  or  the  landlord,  or  the  mort- 
gagee in  either  of  the  three  cases  I  hare  been 
putting? — I  should  not  consider  that  it  does. 

4632.  But  the  local  authority  in  |)rovidii^ 
laud  for  small  holders,  would  pledge  its  credit 
for  the  small  holders,  would  it  not  ? — You  meafl> 
I  presume,  that  it  would  have  to  borrow  agiin 
from  the  State  ;  it  would  in  that  sense. 

4633.  As  partner  in  the  transaction,  ou^bt  it 
not  to  have  some  residue  in  the  way  of  profit?— 
As  I  said  before  (but  it  is  you  may  say  merely  s 
debating  society  objection;  I  prefer  seeing  the 
whole  of  the  money  which  is  spent  by  any  public 
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anthoritj,  raised  by  annoal  taxation  and  not  from 
property :  that  is  my  only  objection. 

4634.  Would  not  this  be  id  the  nature  of  annual 
taxation  if  it  became  a  perpetual  rent-charge  ? — 
Yes ;  but  an  annual  taxation  imposed,  not  upon 
the  whole  of  the  community  equaJiy,  but  upon  one 
particular  section  of  the  -community. 

4635.  But  would  it  be  imposed  upon  one  par- 
ticular section  of  the  community ;  would  it  be 
imposed  upon  the  small  holders,  would  not  it  be 
imposed  upon  the  land  rather  than  upon  the 
holder;  for  instance,  you  do  not  consider  the 
rent  a  charge  imposed  upon  the  tenant,  do  you  ? — 
Unless  the  tenant  wortcs  the  land,  there  is  no 
rent.  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  is  illegitimate  for 
a  landowner  to  put  down  rent  as  part  of  the  cost  of 
production;  but  still  when  we  are  dealing  with 
it  as  a  question  of  policy,  you  will  find  that  the 
owner,  who  is  subject  to  a  heavy  charge  of  that 
kind,  will  consider  himself  placed  under  the 
burden  of  exceptional  taxation  ;  at  least  that  is 
my  opinion. 

4636.  Your  fear  at  ^ny  rate  of  resistance  to  the 
payment  of  this  perpetual  quit-rent  is  no  greater 
than  the  fear  of*  a  strike  against  excessive  rents, 
-or  a  strike  against  excessive  mortgage  interest ; 
it  is  only  parallel  with  sach  resistance  as  that? 
— It  is  precisely  the  same,  only  that  it  is  directed 
against  a  diflferent  body. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

4637.  I  understood  you  to  express  the  verv 
hiffhest  opinion  of  small  farmers  upon  the  hill- 
fiKieB  in  Wales.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  speakinsr 
generally,  sheep  farming  is  a  nrofitable  form  of 
&rming  for  small  holders? — Of  course  a  man 
cannot  on  a  small  holding  make  a  profit  out  of 
sheep  farming  alone,  but  on  these  hi^h  lands 
where  a  man  has  a  holding,  part  of  which  he  can 
cultivate,  and  on  which  he  can  also  keep  a  cow, 
or  two  or  three  cows  as  tiie  case  may  be,  then  the 
addition  of  a  few  sheep  is  very  valuable  to  him. 

4638.  You  think  that  in  a  hilly  country  a 
amall  farm  which  combines  a  littie  arable  land 
with  a  certain  amount  of  sheep  farming  is,  upon 
the  whole,  an  advisable  and  beneficial  form  of 
tenure  ? — Yes. 

4639.  Is  it  the  case  in  Wales  as  it  is  many 
parts,  that  the  best  lands  have  been  occupied  by 
the  large  farms  and  the  small  farmers  have  been 
driven  up  to  the  hill  aides,  and  down  into  the 
b^s? — No,  I  do  not  think  you  can  say  that 
generally ;  at  all  events  as  regards  the  part  of 
Wales  with  which  I  am  most  familiar. 

4640.  Lax^e  farmers  have  not  much  come  in  in 
Wales,  I  understand  ? — No ;  there  are  cases,  but 
tiiey  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  make  it  a  general 
rule. 

4641.  I  understand  you  to  sav  that  many  of 
these  small  holders  are  men  witn  other  occupa- 
tions?— ^Yes. 

4642.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  beneficial 
form  of  holmng  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

4643.  You  said,  I  think,  that  the  chief  pro- 
ducts of  these  small  holdings  were  fruit,  butter, 
and  poultry ;  does  that  app^  to  small  fiirms  where 
the  man  lives  by  the  farm  ? — No ;  in  the  case  of 
that  class  of  small  farms,  the  butter  would  be 
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rather  important  in  our  part  of  the  country,  but 
the  poultry  and  fruit  would  be  only  subsidiary. 

4644.  What  kind  of  fruit  do  they  grow  in 
your  part  of  the  country? — DamsonS;  apples, 
gooseberries,  and  currants. 

4645.  I  thing  you  told  us  that  one  of  the  great 
reasons  for  not  maintaing  small  farms  was  as  the 
buildings  became  old  and  dilapidated  it  was  diffi* 
cult  to  replace  them.  Can  you  tell  us  what  has 
been  the  origin  of  these  old  buildings,  were  they 
erected  by  the  landlord  or  by  the  tenant? — My 
impression  is  that,  in  a  great  many  cases  they 
were  small  freeholds  which  may  have  been  in 
some  cases  stolen,  as  they  say  off  the  waste,  and 
then  sold  by  the  original  squatters  to  a  land- 
owner with  very  inferior  erections  upon  them ; 
or,  in  other  cases,  they  were  small  freeholds 
without  any  infirmity  of  title  of  that  kind ;  but 
still  with  only  such  buildings  as  were  considered 
sufficient  at  that  time. 

4646.  At  present.  I  believe,  throughout  Wales 
generally.,  the  system  is  that  the  landlord  erects 
the  buildings  and  does  the  improvements,  and 
not  the  tenant  ? — I  should  not  like  to  speak  with 
confidence  as  to  other  parts  of  Wales ;  but  I 
think  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that,  as  a  rule,  it 
is  so. 

4647.  You  do  not  know  parts  of  Wales  in 
which  it  is  the  habit  of  the  tenant  to  erect  his 
own  buildings,  and  to  make  his  own  improve- 
ments ? — Not  to  the  extent  to  which  one  reads 
of  it  in  Ireland ;  but  I  know  that  there  are  cases 
in  Wales  in  which  the  tenants  have  done  a  good 
deal  in  that  way. 

4648.  Have  vou  ever  had  any  system  of  what 
is  called  in  ocotiand  '*  meliorations,"  under 
which  the  tenant  puts  up  the  buildings,  isind  is 
entitled  to  turn  them  over  at  a  valuation  at  the 
end  of  the  term  ? — I  know  of  no  system  of  that 
kind;  but  I  know  that,  occasionally  the  land- 
lord and  a  tenant  will  make  a  bargain  to  that 
effect. 

4649.  That  you  say  is  occasionally  done? — 
Yes. 

4650.  Under  the  present  system  in  Wales, 
who  does  the  repairs  ? — The  landlord,  as  a  rule. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  any  absolute 
general  rule;  but  I  should  say  that,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  substantial  repairs  are 
done  by  the  landlord. 

4651.  Does  the  tenant  not  do  repairs  even  to 
the  extent'  that  a  London  householder  does  the 
repairs? — The  conditions  are  so  different  that 
one  can  hardlv  compare  them ;  the  houses  are 
so  simple,  and  the  fittings  are  so  plain,  that 
there  is  really  notiiing  to  oe  done,  it  is  much 
more  a  question  of  putting  on  a  slate,  or  of 
mending  gates  on  the  farm,  and  things  of  that 
sort. 

4652.  Does  the  landlord  do  that  ?— The  land- 
lord supplies  the  gates ;  but  he  does  not  mend 
them.  The  landlord  generally  sends  an  estate 
workman  to  mend  the  roofis  if  it  is  a  serious 
matter.  Of  course,  if  it  is  only  a  slate  or  two, 
the  tenant  would  do  it  himself. 

4653.  Confining  ourselves  to  tenancies  onl^^ 
you  think  that  there  would  be  great  difficulty  m 
making  State  advances  to  lanmords  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  put  up  buildings,  and  such-like 
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irork  ;  I  nndorstaikl  you  to  tsj  thst,  the  re- 
qim^meiite  of  a  public  body  like  tke  Land  Coai- 
misBionerBy  and  the  expenses  mTolved^  are  such 
tiiat  it  would  probably  be  less  profitaiile  for  a 
landlord  to  go  to  a  public  body  than  it  would 
io  make  priyate  arrangements? — Yes,  am  con- 
sequence of  the  land  bein^  in  strict  eettlcaMBt^ 
and  the  Land  Commissumers  looking  upon 
it  as  their  business  to  proteot  the  remainder-men 
4^gain6t  the  tenant  for  life. 

4654.  The  last  witness  we  had  frotn  Wales 
j^oke  of  the  interest  upon  money  as  being  3^  per 
cent. ;  can  a  man  privately  borrow  maney  upon 
the  security  of  good  land  as  low  as  3^  per  oeBt.  ? 
— I  should  not  have  thought  so;  but  if  any 
witness  has  said  that  I  woum  not  contradict  it. 

4655.  With  a  view  tp  the  encouragement  of 
flmall  holdings,  have  you  considered  the  question 
which. u as  at  at  one  time  very  much  agitated  m 
Scotland  of  what  was  called  the  law  of  hvpotfaeC; 
which  is  the  law  under  which  the  landlord  has 
the  first  right  upon  the  crop  and  atook,  and 
which  was  abolished  at  the  instance  of  the  large 
fermers,  who  said  that  it  gai^  rise  to  increased 
competition  for  land ;  have  you  had  anything  cor- 
Tesponding  to  that  in  Wales,  or  would  you  con- 
sider that  as  beneficial  to  the  small  farmer  ? — 
.1  doubt  whether  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  way  of 

S'vii^  him  credit,  that  is  all  it  comes  to,  I 
ink ;  at  any  rate,  if  such  a  system  ever  existed, 
it  has  very  nuidi  diminished  now,  and  is  almoet 
^extinct, 

4656.  Have  you  evei*  considered  a  system 
which,  I  believe,  exists  in  some  of  the  Cdoniea, 
nnder  which  stoek  can  he  mortgaged  as  a  se- 
•oority  for  loans  ? — I  know  th»e  is  such  a  system ; 
And  I  recollect  a  Bill  being  intreduoed  aome  five 
<tt  six  years  ago  into  the  tionse  of  Loids  for 
carrying  that  out ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  ever 
went  further. 

4657.  As  regards  the  erection  of  buildings,  do 
you  think  that  anything  can  be  done  to  improve 
the  law  60  as  to  induce  tenants  to  erect  buildings 
upon  lease  in  case  the  landlord  will  not,  or 
cannot  do  so,  some  lights  of  eompensation  henig 
reserved? — I  think  tb^t  it  would  be  very  desirable 
to  simplify  and  amend  the  law  of  oompensution 
tffc  improvements,  aad  for  disturbance. 

4658.  You  thmk  that  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement in  that  respect  ?— Yes ;  but  I  think 
the  operation  of  such  a  law  would  be  rather 
ii^irect  than  direct ;  1  think  it  would  tend  to 
•ompel  landlords  and  tenairts  to  make  shorter 
and  clearer  bargains.  The  great  difficulty  in 
my  experience  in  regard  ito  the  qaeetion  of  Mtom- 
pensation  is  that  the  fiubjeet^nfttter  itself  is  so 
mdeterminate.  As  a  big  land  agent  eaid  to  me 
sot  long  ago,  ^'  of  all  things  I  detest  most  under- 
ground valuations; "  by  which  he  meant  due 
valuations  of  artifidal  nanures*  and  feeding 
fltuffs.that  had  been  used  on  the  land. 

4659.  J  am  dealing  now  only  with  overgrMtnfl 
valuations,  isueh  as  buildis^s,  and  so  on.  That 
objection  would  ihardly  rapply  ,m  much  l^awtt 
would  it  ? — Even  there  idwe  is  )gre«t  nMos  far 
difference  of  opinion^  first  as  tolfae  pnoper  cost 
of  the  building,  and  then  as  to  iti  being  amtaUe 
i»  the  land. 

4IS60.  One  witneas  who  ^to  evidence 


fir  iErmrge  CsMjitf//— aantim»d. 

teld  tts  tbflfc  a  ienant  never  would  {Hit  buiUBngs 
upon  another  aua^s  land  whatever  terms  were 
gnren  to  hioL  Would  you  concur  in  that 
opinien  ? — ^Kot  at  all ;  becattse  one  of  my  «nm 
iemanta,  for  inatMioe,  is  now  piittkig  up  a  baild- 
ing  under  an  arrangement  with  me ;  it  is  true  it 
is  not  one  of  very  great  importeaee;  it  is  what 
we  call  a  Dutch  biun ;  that  is  to  say«  a  corru- 
gated iron  roof  on  oak  pillars. 

466L  Might  I  ask  what  the  general  nature^ 
the  arraageadoit  with  the  tenant  in  that  case  has 
been  ?— i  es,  I  provide  the  gi?eater  part  of  the 
timber  materials,  and  ibe  tenant  does  the  wock; 
and  theM  is  to  be  a  valuation  if  there  is  aay 
ehange  ef  tenancy,  and  credit  is  to  be  given  oa 
each  side  for  the  value  of  the  eontribation  which 
each  has  made^ 

4662«  That  is  very  much  on  the  system  rf 
^'melioration/'  which  existed  in  some  parts  ^ 
Scotland;  do  you  think  that  that  is  a  system 
which  might  be  extended? — I  considered  the 
subject  a  good  bit  when  I  came  to  that  agre^ 
ment^  and  I  was  sirtiafied  yrpiik  it,  and  my  tenant 
was  satisfied  with  it. 

4663.  Do  ^ou  think  upon  the  whole  the  pcao^ 
tietd  diffienlties  in  the  way  of  erecting  buildingi^ 
and  making  improvements  on  small  famss,  am 
aueh  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  over  them  in  uaj 
other  way  than  by  ownership  ? — I  am  afraid  so; 
because  if  a  man  puts  up  a  building  for  himself, 
he  is  the  juds:e  of  his  own  requirements,  and  he 
need  only  be  limited  by  the  regulations  of  the 
sanitiUT  autborily,  which  will  see  that  he  does 
not  make  faiaMelf  a  nuisance  to  his  neighbours; 
but  when  two  men  have  to  a^ree  about  a  bufld* 
ing  there  is  sure  to  be  difficuuy. 

4664.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  you  base 
oonsadered  this  point ;  supposing  that  the  State 
in  order  to  faeilitate  the  creation  of  amail  holdings 
were  to  make  advances  to  prudent  and  indi»- 
triotts  men,  do  yon  not  diink  there  might  be  a 
gveat  £fiar  that  after  such  a  man  had  hiSoriousiy 
thBonghout  his  lifetime  paid  tte  instalments  ts 
the  State,  and  become  a  freeholder,  when  you 
came  to  the  next  gcAeration  the  same  causes 
might  operate  which  have  opented  in  the  pait 
to  diminiah  amall  holdings,  and  that  the  6tats 
might  be  undertaking  a  kind  of  labour  of 
Tantalus  in  creating  email  holdiiqrs,  which  mistht 
be  again  dissipatod  ?— You  cannot  have  perm- 
tion;  ail  yon  cao  do  is  to  provide  whatever 
remedy  seenm  best  at  the  present  time  for  the 

S'esent  eviL     I  would  meet  that  point  as  to  sub- 
vision,  as  I  eaid  before,  by  some  extensioa  flf 
the  powers  of  ihe  Public  Health  Aot. 

4665.  Then  upon  the  whole  quaetion  of  the 
creation  of  amaU  holdings,  what  yon  would  be 
iBolined  to  adpoeato  is  entine  free  trade  in  land? 
— Yes  ;  if  you  add  to  that  regulation  by  a  com- 
petent local  anthorily. 

4666.  Thra  as  regards  year  olgoetion  to  the 
svstem  of  perj^etual  rents,  that  in  the  eourse  it 
fune  there  nught  be  «  strong  feeling  against 
these  rents  as  bein^  a  very  mavT*  laM  tax,  da 
yon  not  Ihink  that  that  fiseling  is  dnerto  aeertsin 
estaat  to  dbe  ^peeuUsr  Bnglirii  isgnrtim  uadsr 
wlucih  the  hmd  Jms  tma  ftmd  ftam  taaoaliai  sf 
fins  kindL  Having  regaid  to  the  £Bat  dtfi  ii 
olhor  momntam  ihe  laM  is  afitar  all  the  tarn 
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wbjeet  of  pvUk  rrreiMiey  and  tliat  tiM  land  being 
g^en  by  uod  is  oonaidered  ta  be  the  fund  from 
wkick  tlie  expenaca  of  the  'Staie  are  met,  and 
^t  the  rcYentid  of  the  State  k  iiot  regairdttd  m 
ftlax,  do  7011  zM>t  think  that  if  tbait  system  oaaie'- 
ta  be  gaiierallj  recogmsed  here  that  the  ridL  to- 
which  you  have  alluded  might  be  obviated  ? — 
That  is  a  very  large  question.  My  answer  to  it 
would  be  perliaps  first  of  all  that  the  faith  of  the 
State  is  pledged  to  existing  owners,  and  if  you 
make  any  great  change  in  the  incidence  of  taxa- 
tion you  simply  destroy  the  property  of  the 
iresent  generation  of  owners  of  land.  That 
would  be  a  very  impolitic  thing  to  do,  because 
you  would  bsTe  a  whole  class  just  like  the 
peasants  in  Ireland  or  the  noblesse  in  France^, 
who  would  cherish  hereditary  rancour  against 
tile  people  who  had  confiscated  their  land.  Then 
in  the  next  place«  when  you  say  that  taxation 
comes  from  the  land,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  it  really  comes  from  the  produce  of  the 
land.  Unless  the  land  is  worked  by  the  culti- 
vator aided  by  the  capitalist,  the  land  produces 
nothing.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  land  from 
which  you  take  the  portion  of  the  money  that  iff 
applied  to  public  purposes. 

4667.  But  supposing  that  you  do  not  coi^scate 
tiie  land^  but  that  you  buy  it  from  the  present 
holdexs,  or  take  it  by  some  public  arrangement, 
aad  put  the  small  holder  whom  you  create  in  the 
same  position  as  the  small  holders  are  in  France, 
or  in  every  other  country  in  Europe,  or  as  they 
are  in  Inaia,  on  a  system  under  which  they  pay 
a  ipery  heavy  land  tax,  do  you  think  that  in  that 
case  if  the  system  became  general  there  would 
be  the  danger  to  which  you  allude  ? — It  wiwht 
be  soy  I  think,  because  I  do  not  think  that  su<£  a 
system  provides  for  the  fluctuation  of  values' 
which  takes  place  from  time  to  time  ;  and  in  that 
ease,  as  I  said  some  little  time  ago,  it  might,  in 
mv  opinion,  be  said  that  you  were  raising  your 
whole  taxation  from  one  particular  class  of 
capital,  namely,  that  which  is  applied  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  land.  * 

4668.  Would  you  call  a  perpetual  rent-charge 
upon  the  land  taxation  ? — In  effect  it  is,  because 
it  is  money  which  is  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  cultivator  and  applied  to  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  State. 

Mr.  ThomnEUis. 

4669.  Do  yo«i  know  whether  in  parts  of  Mont- 
gwupeiy  shire  snail  holders  complain  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  manorial  rights  ? — I  es. 

4670.  Bitterly  ?— Yes. 

dairman. 

4671.  As  to  the  question  of  the  perpetual 
quit-rent,  you  were  askedwhether  your  objection 
was  the  same  to  rent,  and  to  mortgage,  and  to 
annual  payment  under  the  Ashbourne  Act;  I 
understand  your  objection  to  a  perpetual  quit- 
rent  to  be,  that  in  the  course  of  time  it  might 
appear  to  be  a  tax  instead  of  a  payment  for  con- 
•£3eration,  k  that  so  ? — Yes. 

4672.  Is  there  any  fear  that  either  a  rent  or 
interest  of  a  mortgage  would  come  to  appear  to 
be  a  tax ;  do  not  ^ey  diner  from  a  perpetual 
^uit-rent  in  that  respect? — ^In  everytning  that 

0.69. 
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I  h«vef  said  upon  that  nuitter  I  have  been  loots- 
ing  fiorward^  thirooeh  very  considerable  periods 
of  tkne>  to  a  time  when  all  the  tranaactione-  wluda 
gave  rise  to  these  different  relatioBft  are  quite  tom^ 
gotten;  and  I  still  think  that  it  id  cooceivablei 
that  under  very  altered  conditions^,  aithot^h  tbei 
annaal  paymeat  migbt  be  called  a  quit-reat,  or 
it  might  be  catted  interest  of  a  mortgage,  the 
man  who  pajrs  it^  seeing  that  his  neighbour  is  not 
paying  any  correspondiag  amount  siaiply  for 
the  expenaea  of  the  State,  would  conceive,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  that  he  was  not  fairly  treated. 

4673.  I  quite  understand  your  objection  as  toi 
the  quit-rent;  but  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you  was^ 
whed^r  there  was  any  similarity  between  such 
a  quit-rent^  and  say,  for  instance,  interest  of  a 
mortgage,  which  is  a  debt  owing  to  a  private 
individual^  upon  which  he  eoUeots  hie  interest 
annually ;.  would  the  sentimental  objeetioBa 
which  in  the  course  of  time  might  creep  up  against 
the  quit -rent,  apply  to  a  mortgage? — Not  as 
long  as  the  idea  of  mortgage  was-  clearly  before 
the  mind  of  the  mortgagor. 

4674.  I  am  speakix^,  o£  course,  of  the  case  of 
a  moiigage  by  a  private  individual;  if  it  were  a 
mortgage  by  a  local  authority,  I  understand 
that  the  same  sentiment  might  possibly  arise  \ — 
Yea* 

4675.  That  also  makes  a  difference,  does  it  not;; 
I  mean'^that  the  feeling  of  the  payer  towards  the 
payee  will  be  different,  according,  to  whether  the 
payee  is  a  public  authority,  such  as  a  collocation, 
or  an  individual?— Yes,  1  think  sow 

4676r  Then  as  regards  the  Ashboarne  Act, 
is  it  not  a  fact,  under  that  Act,  that  the  pa^ 
ments  are  instalments  by  which  the  debt  ia 
gradually  extinguished? — ^Yes,  I  beUeve  s€^ 

467 7»  So  that  in  49  years  the  tenant  becomea 
absolute  owner^  and  has  no  further  payment  to 
make  ? — Yes* 

4678.  The  tenant  sees  therefore  his  debt 
gradually  diminishing  ? — Yes. 

4679.  And  if,  as  you  have  assumed,  the  agita- 
tion against  the  payment  does  not  arise  for  a  con- 
sideraole  period  in  the  case  of  Lord  AshbourneV 
Act,  whenever  it  did  arise  the  tenant  would  be 
in  the  position  of  a  person  who  had  already  paid 
off  a  hurge  portion  of  the  debt? — Yes. 

4680.  And  who  would  be  m  the  process  of 
entirely  extinguishing  the  remainder  ? — Yes. 

468  K  Do  yo«i  not  think  that  makes  a  greai 
difference  *  between  the  securitj  of  the  State 
under  the  Ashbottrne  Act,  and  the  security 
under  such  a  proposal  as  has  beensuggestedtoyott? 
— It  makes  all  the  difference ;  and  my  doubta 
were  entirely  confined  to  the  operation  of  a  con* 
tinuoos  payn^nt,  and  did  not  relate  to  termi- 
nable payments  under  the  Ashbourne  Act 

4682.  The  question  I  put  was,  whether  the 
oljeetion  was  the  same  to  one  as  to  the  other, 
and  I  think  vou  answered  just  now  that  it  was ; 
but  you  prqbably  did  not  understand  the  quesi- 
tion  ? — I  certainly  did  not  intend  to  say  that  the 
objeetiion  applied  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 

4683.  So  far  as  the  distant  period  of  time  is 
concerned,  there  would  be  a  great  difference,  I 
apprehend,  in  your  judgment ;  but  within  the 
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Mr.  Halley  S^eioar^— continued. 

period  of  50  years,  that  is,  during  tbe  time  that 
the  repayment  of  the  loan  and  principal  would 
take  place  under  the  Ashbourne  Purchase  Act, 
and  the  continuous  payment  of  quit-rent  would 
be  taken  under  the  local  authorit;^,  theie  would 
be  no  difference,  would  there  ;  within  50  years, 
if  there  is  no  mar^  to  pay  the  quit-rent,  there 
would  be  no  margin  to  pay  interest  and  principal 
in  the  case  of  the  Ashbourne  Act ;  if  a  difficulty 
would  arise  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  quit- 
rent  within  50  years,  a  difficulty  would  arise  in 
regard  to  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest 
under  the  Ashbourne  Act,  would  it  not  ? — Yes, 
to  that  extent,  certainly. 

4684.  With  regard  to  the  sentimental  objec- 
tion, do  you  know  of  any  objection  which  is  not 
only  a  sentimental   one  to  the  heavy  interest 

Sayable  to  mortgagees ;  have  you  heard  of  any 
emand  made  for  die  diminution  by  the  State  of 


Mr.  Hcdlty  Stewart — continued. 

interest  payable  to  a  mortgagee,  owing  to  tillage 
of  land  at  a  loss  ? — Never  perhaps ;  when  1  aay 
*'  never,^'  I  might  correct  my  answer  in  this  way: 
of  course  I  have  heard,  as  everybody  else  has,  of 
the  claim  of  the  Irish  landlords  to  have  the 
family  charges  and  mortgages  reduced  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rent. 

Chairman. 

4685.  But  that  claim  is  due,  is  it  not,  wholly  to 
the  fact  that  the  State  has  already  interfered  to 
reduce  their  rent  ?~ Quite  so  ;  my  mind  was 
directed  for  a  moment  to  instances  of  which  we 
have  heard  in  this  country,  such  as  that  of  the 
Lincolnshire  small  freeholders,  where  I  have 
heard  the  mortgages  are  very  heavy ;  but  I  never 
heard  of  their  agitating  for  a  reduction  of  their 
mortgages. 


Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

4686.  What  are  you  ?— A  farmer. 

4687.  Where  do  you  live  ? — At  Brynmelyn, 
near  Bala,  in  the  county  of  Merioneth. 

4688.  What  is  the  size  of  your  farm? — I  have 
about  300  acres  of  land. 

4689.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
agriculture  in  the  district  ? — I  am. 

4690.  What  system  is  pursued?  —  Mixed, 
arable  and  pasture. 

4691.  Wnat  are  the  crops  chiefly  sown? — 
Oats,  barley,  a  very  little  wheat,  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, &c 

4692.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farms?— The 
size  of  the  farms  varies  very  much ;  from  three 
or  four  hundred  acres  down  to  very  small  farms. 
The  vast  majority  are  under  100  /.  rent 

4693.  Are  large  farms  the  exception? — Yes. 

4694.  In  your  experience  has  there  been  any 
diminution  of  smallholdings? — A  great  diminu- 
tion. 

4695.  How  has  that  diminution  taken  place  ? 
—By  consolidating  into  larger  farms. 

4696.  Is  that  still  going  on  ? — The  tendency 
lately  has  been  to,  check  that 

4697.  Do  you  think  there  is  an  advantage  in 
maintaining  small  holdings  side  by  side  with 
large  ones? — 1  do. 

4698.  Is  there  diflerent  work  for  the  two 
classes  of  agriculturists  to  do-? — It  is  not  so  much 
different  work  as  it  is  the  convenience  for  dif- 
ferent classes  of  people. 

4699.  Is  the  tendency  of  the  large  farmers  to 
improve  agriculture  and  to  improve  the  breed  of 
stock  ? — Yes,  he  takes  the  lead  in  it 

4700.  On  the  other  hand,  you  think  the  small 
fiEumers  give  more  personal  supervision,  and 
certainly  obtain  better  results  in  that  way? — 
Yes. 

4701.  What  is  the  character  of  this  class  of 
small  holders  ? — They  are  very  thrifty  and  in- 
dustrious and  very  fruffaL 

4702.  Are  they  fainy  prosperous? — Fairly; 
they  manaee  to  live  and  pay  their  way  fairly. 

4703.  They  have  to  work  hard,  I  suppose  ?— 


Chairman — continued. 

Very  hard ;  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  smaller 
sized  farms. 

4704.  What  becomes  of  their  families ;  arc 
they  able  to  provide  for  them  ? — They  turn  out 
to  service  as  soon  as  they  have  done  their  school- 
ing ;  mostly  to  farmers,  as  being  more  suitable 
than  anybody  else  for  the  work. 

4705.  They  go  out  as  labourers  to  farmers?— 
Yes,  as  farm-servants. 

4706.  Do  they  save  money  there?— In- 
variably. 

4707.  And  afterwards  do  they  try  to  follow 
.their  parents  and  become  small  farmers  them- 
selves ? — Yes,  I  know  many  such  cases. 

4708.  Are  there  any  particular  cases  you  want 
to  call  attention  to  ? — I  know  more  than  one  case 
where'  there  are  five  farmers  who  have  ^one 
through  that  experience ;  and  now  they  have 
each  of  them^  a  farm  of  their  own  of  about  40 
or  50  acres  ;  I  know  the  men  well,  and  it  is  a 
singular  thing  that  one  son  of  each  family  has 
been  in  my  employment. 

4709.  Are  they  an  intelligent  lot  of  people?— 
Yes,  they  are  hardworking  and  inteUigent,  and 
as  useful  people  as  any  we  have  in  the  county; 
in  fact,  they  are  the  backbone  of  the  country. 

4710.  Are  they  educated? — Fairly ;  they  can 
read  and  write  and  do  a  littie  figuring ;  not  much 
more  than  that. 

4711.  Do  any  of  them  go  into  other  pursuits 
besides  farming?— The  sons  of  small  farmeis 
mostly  take  to  farming,  unless  they  are  a  little 
brighter  or  more  intelligent  than  the  average; 
in  tnat  case  they  perhaps  go  to  the  towns. 

4712.  Do  not  a  gooa  number  of  them  become 
ministers? — Not  so  many  with  U9  as  in  Cardiffan- 
shire.  In  Cardiganshire  a  great  many  of  uaem 
become  clergymen.  With  us  some  do ;  but  it  is 
more  especially  in  Carnarvonshire  than  in  my 
county  uiat  they  become  Nonconformist  ministers 
and  so  forth. 

4713.  You  have  an  instance,  I  think  within 
your  own  knowledge,  of  one  farmer  who^  has 
brought  up  several  of  his  sons  to  professional 
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Chairman — continued, 
pursuits  ? — Yes ;  they  were  exceptionally  bright 
ys. 

4714.  Would  you  just  state  the  facts  of  that 
case  ? — ^That  was  the  case  of  Owen  Edwards ;  he 
had  four  sons ;  his  farm  was  about  30  /.  rent. 
His  eldest  son  went  to  a  village  school  first,  and 
then  to  the  Bala  Qrammar  School,  and  then  to 
the  University  College,  Aberystwyth ;  he  took 
his  degree  in  London,  and  went  to  Oxford. 

4715.  What  did  he  do  there  ?— He  took  three 
prizes  in  three  successive  years. 

4716.  What  is  he  doing  now  ? — He  is  a  tutor 
of  Baliol  and  Corpus  Christi,  and  a  Fellow  of 
Lincoln. 

4717.  How  did  this  gentleman  occupy  his  time 
during  the  vacation?— By  helping  his  father  on 
the  farm. 

4718.  So  that  really  he  was  working  for  his 
father  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  gaining  these 
distinctions  for  himself? — He  was. 

4719.  Now  will  you  give  the  case  of  the 
second  son? — He  went  through  the  same  course, 
and  is  now  going  to  Cambridge. 

4720.  He  has  already  taken  his  degree,  I 
think,  at  London  University  ? — Yes. 

4721.  Are  there  any  other  children? — The 
youngest  son  is  at  the  Grammar  School  at 
feala,  and  another  son  is  farming  at  home  with 
his  father. 

4722.  Has  the  father  any  occupation  besides 
this  farm  ? — He  has  nothing  but  the  farming* 

4723.  He  and  his  family  have  subsisted  upon 
this  farm  of  30  i  a  year  ? — Yes  ;  and,  in  fact, 
upon  a  smaller  one  at  one  time. 

4724.  Now  what  is  the  effect  of  this  con- 
solidation of  farms  upon  the  rural  population  ? — 
It  has  decreased  the  population  in  the  rural 
parishes. 

4725.  Where  have  the  people  gone  to? — 
They  have  gone  to  the  villages  and  towns. 

4726.  Have  you  cot  any  very  small  holdings 
in  your  district?— We  have,  of  from  three  to 
six  acres. 

4727.  In  those  cases,  I  suppose  the  cultivators 
follow  some  other  occupation  ? — They  do. 

4728.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  good  plan  ? 
— Very. 

4729.  These  very  small  holdinp  are  in  the 
nature  of  allotments,  I  presume  f— Yes.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  they  came  to  the  men  as 
being  allotments,  but  they  are  of  the  same  class, 
the  same  size  as  allotments. 

4730.  They  are  large  allotments  really  ?— Yes, 
large. 

4731.  What  is  the  average  wage  of  farm 
labourers  in  your  district  ? — Fifteen  shillings  a 
week,  or  its  equivalent. 

4732.  Do  you  think  that  the  small  holder  is 
at  an  advantage  as  compared  with  the  labourer? 
— Certainly. 

4733.  How  did  the  small  holders  do  in  the 
course  of  the  recent  agricultural  depression  as 
compared  with  the  large  ones  ? — I  believe  that 
they  pulled  through  better. 

4734.  Are  there  any  obstacles  to  the  prepress 
of  small  holders  to  which  you  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion ? — Yes ;  the  absence  of  security  of  tenure  is 
one  objection. 

4735.  Have  rents  been  raised  much  in  your 
part  of  the  country? — ^Yes;   during  the  last 
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30  or  40  years  they  have  been  advanced  con- 
siderably. 

4736.  Have  they  not  been  reduced  in  recent 
times  ? — They  have  not  been  reduced  ;  but 
there  has  been  an  abatement  of  10  per  cent. 

4737.  Abatements  have  been  made  of  10  or 
15  per  cent.,  I  understand? — Yes;  but  those 
have  not  been  satisfactory. 

4738.  You  think  they  are  not  equivalent  to 
the  increases  which  have  been  made  in  previous 
years  ? — No. 

4739.  But  do  the  tenants  in  Wales  make 
their  own  improvements  ? — Only  occasionally. 

4740.  Generally  it  is  the  landlord  who  makes 
the  improvement ?— Generally  the  landlord;  of 
course  the  tenant  does  sometimes. 

4741.  If  the  landlord  makes  the  improvements, 
is  he  not  justified  in  raising  the  rent  ? — Certainly, 
on  that ;  but  the  rents  have  been  raised  for  other 
reasons  as  well. 

4742.  Independent  of  any  improvements  made 
by  the  landlord?— Certainly.  I  understood 
when  you  used  the  word  '*  improvements "  to 
mean  buildings  and  things  of  that  sort;  but  there 
is  not  only  that,  because  of  course  a  tenant 
might  improve  his  Iwid  by  better  farming. 

4743.  But  does  not  he  get  compensation 
under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  ? — Perhaps 
he  may  get  it  in  future,  he  never  has  before. 

4744.  Are  there  ady  other  complaints  on  the 
part  of  small  holders  which  you  wish  to  men* 
tion  ? — The  game  system  is  very  objectionable ; 
there  is  great  trouble  about  that 

4745.  You  mean  with  regard  to  ground 
game?— The  trouble  has  been  with  ground 
game. 

4746.  I  thought  that  Sir  William  Harcourt 
bad  put  an  end  to  all  trouble  about  that  by  the 
Hares  and  Babbits  Bill  ? — But  if  a  landlord  wants 
you  to  keep  them,  you  must  not  kill  them  for  all 
that.  Sir  William  Harcourt  or  no  Sir  William 
Harcourt. 

4747.  How  would  you  prevent  the  difficulty  j 
how  would  you  give  the  tenant  the  control  over 

E'ound  game  that  the  Legislature  tried  to  give 
m  bv  the  Hares  and  Eabbits  Bill  ?— It  is  a 
difficult  question. 

4748.  It  is  impossible,  is  it  not,  according  to 
your  view,  where  the  tenant  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  landlord,  to  secure  him  this  advan- 
tage otherwise  than  by  making  him  owner  of  the 
land  ? — Yes,  if  the  landlord  chooses  to  go  on  in 
that  line. 

4749.  The  tenant  must  be  independent  of  his 
landlord  if  be  is  to  have  full  control  ? — Yes.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  landlords 
are  inclined  that  way. 

4750.  Is  there  a  great  demand  for  small  farms  ? 
— Very. 

4751.  What  size  farm  do  you  say  is  the  pro- 
er  size  for  a  small  holder  to  sustain  himself  and 

family  upon,  without  any  other  occupation  ? 
— It  varies  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land  ; 
from  30  to  50  or  60  acres. 

4752.  Are  there  many  small  proprietors  in 
Wales  ?— There  are  not 

4753*  Have  they  been  reduced  in  number? — 
I  should  sav  that  they  have  been  reduced. 

4754.  What  is  the  difficulty  with  regard  to 
small  proprietors;  why  do  not  people  get  small 
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hddiDgs  by  purchase  ? — The  money  is  the  diffi- 
culty. 

4755.  There  is  plenty  of  land  to  be  htdy  is 
there  not? — There  has  been  considerable  land  on 
sale  every  few  years  ever  sinoe  I  remember ;  but 
if  a  man  has  not  sufficient  money  himself  he  has 
to  raise  a  mortgage  of  three-fourths  or  more  upon 
it;  and  then  the  4  per  cent  interest  kills  him. 

475&  Cuinot  he  afford  to  pay  4  per  cent. 
interest  ? — No; 

4757.  You  are  not  aware  are  you,  of  any  way 
by  which  under  any  system  a  man  could  raise 
money  upon  a  loan  of  that  kind  for  much  less 
than  4  per  cent,  interest  ? — The  reason  is  this : 
ike  land  is  sold  by  amotion  and  ether  people,  and 
run  up  so  in  priee  that  whereas  landlords  are 
wiUing  to  take  only  2  or  2^  or  3  per  cent,  if  a 
man  wants  to  buy  he  has  to  pay  4  per  cent,  and 
ai  the  same  cost  as  in  the  other  case. 

4758.  The  landlords  are  willing  to  rent  tlieir 
land  at  2  or  2^  per  cent,  you  say  ? — Yes. 

4759.  Whereas  if  a  tenant  wants  to  buy  he 
has  to  pay  4  per  cent.  ? — Four  per  sent  is  the 
general  rate  of  mortgage,  I  know  a  few  oases 
perhaps  whei:e  they  go  5  s,  less. 

4760.  If  that  demand  continues  you  think  that 
there  would  not  be  many  people  who*  would  want 
ta  buy  ? — So  far  as  I  can  see  there  would  not. 

4761.  Even  if  holdings  were  (^red  by  the 
local  authority  with  ah  advance  at  4  per  cent,, 
people  would  not  be  inclined  to  take  them.  80> 
long  as  they  can  get  land  to  rent  at  2^  per  cent  ? 
— That  is  quite  true. 

4762.  You  think  they  would  not  give  the 
actional  sum  for  the  advantage  of  being  owners 
of  their  own  land,  and  being  independent  of  any 
landlord  ?— They  would  not 

4763.  I  suppose  you  think  it  is  desirable  that 
small  holdings  should  be  inoreased  as  far  as 
passible  ? — Certainly. 

4764»  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  for 
increasing  the  facilities  for  creating  these  smalles 
holdings? — I  do  not  think  I  would  disturb  any 
sitting  tenant  ^  but  when  a  furm  beoaaae  v«c»nt 
and  it  was  known  that  it  could  be  profitably  cut 
up  into  small  holdings  I  would  give  power  to  the. 
county  council  or  some  local  authority. 

4765.  You  would  give  themt  power  to  buy  die 
land,  and  then  to  cut  it  up  into  small  holdiings  i 
—Yes. 

4766.  When  Ihey  have  done  l^t.  what  are 
they  to  do ;  are  they  to  sell  to  the  tenants? — I 
rather  think  myself  that  they  had  better  hold  it 
tiiemselves* 

4767.^  And  rent  it  to  tenants  ? — Yes,  rent  it^ 

4768.  But  thev  would  not  be  content  with 
2^  per  cent,  would  they  ? — The  point  would  be 
guned  if  it  could  be  bought  at  a  reasonable 
price ;  that  is  the  difficulty. 

4769.  They  would  have  to  buy  at  the  price  in 
the  market,  would  they  not ;  that  is  yovir  su^es*- 
tion,  as  I  undeBStand? — I  would. not  ha;?e  it 
bought  by  auction  at  any  rate. 

4770.  You  mean  that  you  would  wantto^  have: 
i»  valuation?--*!  want  tO'have  a  valiuitian.. 

4771.  Would  you  give  them  compuksi^ 
powers  ? — Yes,  compulsory  nowei»  to  buy. 

4772.  And  to  buy  at  a  valuation? — Yes- 

4773.  Who  is  to  value  the  land?— That  is  a 
Siattsr  of  settlement,  I  suppose ;  the  way  wa 


CJhitrsMiJt---contina6d, 

settle  these  things  is  tUs,  there  is  a  man  t» 
value  for  each  side,  and  then  an  umpre  Ky 
settle. 

4774.  Snpposinip  that  one  valuer  were 
pointed  for  the  owner,  and  one  valuer  fcr 
corporation  that  bought,  and  an  um^re  ehosea 
by  themty  do  you  think  that  the  price  given 
would  be  less  than  would  be  given  at  aa 
auction  for  the  land  ? — It  ought  to  be  at]  anr 
rate. 

4775.  Have  you  had  any  experienee  of  what 
local  authorities  have  bad  to  pay  under  a  valua< 
tion  of  that  kind? — i  have  heard  of  local 
authorities  doing  very  bad  sometimes  in  South* 
Wales  over  things  of  that  sort 

4776^  Do  you  know  that  locsl  authorities  have 
had  to  pav  half  as  much  again  as  the  property  i» 
worth  unner  a  system  of  valuadon  such  as  that?— 
That  would  be  very  serious.  We  must  invent 
some  better  way  tiian'  that,  by  all  means. 

4777.  You  have  not  any  suggestions  to  m^ke 
to  the  Commitlee  as  to  any  better  way,  I  under- 
stand ;  all  you  want  is  to  see  the  land  purchased 
at  a  fwr  value? — At  a  fair  value,  and  not  a 
fictitious  value ;  and  I  say  it  does  fetch  a  fictidoas 
value  when  put  up  to  auction. 

4778.  All  your  suggestions  as  to  the  tocat 
authority  depend  upon  the  local  authority  being; 
able  to  purchase  at*a  fair  value  ? — Yes* 

4779.  If  they  purchase  at  a  fair  value,  you 
think  that  the  tenant  would'  be  able  to  pay  four 
per  cent.,  or  whatever  is  necessary,  to  prevent  him 
from  making  a  loss  ? — Yes.  Small  holders  would' 
be  more  likely  to  pay  four  per  cent  than  tiie- 
holders  of  larger  fhrms. 

4780.  But  if  the  local  authority  were  to  dor 
this  they  would  have  to  put  up  buildings  upon 
the  farm,  would  they  not  ? — They  would. 

4781.  It  would  be  rather  expensive  if  the* 
local  authority  did  it,  would  it  not  ? — Yes, 

4782.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  put  them 
up  as  cheaply  as  you  would  put  them  up  ? — There 
is  a  tendency  to  jobbery  in  these  things,  certainly; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  we  need  be  afraid  (£ 
that 

4783.  If  they  put  up  the  buildings,  and  the 
buildbgs  cost  more  than  you.  would  think  to  be 
right,  would  not  it  be  difficult  for  the  tenant  to 
pay  interest  upon  the  outlay  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

4784.  So  that  the  success  of  the  scheme  would! 
depend  not  only  upon  their  getting  the  land  at  a 
fair  price,  but  upon  their  putting  up  the  build- 
ings very  cheaply?  —  ITes,  upon  their  doing; 
eveiything  straight,,  and  u^on  the  best  tenns 
possible* 

4785.  Have  you  sufficient  confidence  in.  iks 
local  authority  to  trust  them  with  all  that  in.  the 
country?'-*!  believe  that  we  could  trust  oos 
local  authority. 

4736..  You  ai?e  a  large  ratepayer  in  your 
distinet^  aore  you.  not  ? — Yes. 

478^  You  would  have-  to  pay  for  the  loea^ii 
the  local  authority  made  a  loss  ia  your  caME^ 
moUb  yon<  noi?--o£sSto 

4786»  Would  yeui  Qonamit  to  yous:  looal.  oiiAImk 
lity  kvyiimp  kvndv  and  eatiTiasE  it  up  into-  sdhA 


farms,  and  putting  up  buildings,  ^od  leasing  ik 
to  tenants  ? — Yes ;  for  I  woukl  have  a  voke  in 
elooting  that  local  authority; 
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4789.  You  would  .oi^j  have  ime  iwioe,  wouid 
jou  not  ? — Only  one. 

4790.  Those  people  who  wanted  small  fauns 
would  have  an  equal  voice,  would  they  not?— 
Tea,  each  of  them. 

4791.  Jt  would  he  their  interest  to  get  tifte 
thing  as  cheaply  as  possible  ? — Certaialy*  • 

479S.  And  they  would  a»ot  mind  whether  i^on 
lost  by  it  or  not? — No. 

4793.  Is  It  not  iH>aBibIe  that  ike  people  who 
did  not  jnind  whether  you  lost  or  not  might  be 
more  numerous  than  the  people  who  did,  and  if 
BO  it  is  -those  people  who  would  retuam  the  local 
authority  and  not  you  ? — They  would  be  subjeot 
to  rates  as  well  as  »yael^  after  oaoe  they  g/oi 
possession. 

4794.  If  ihey  got  all  the  profit  of  the  «diette 
they  would  not  mind  paying  a  iittle  extra  in  the 
sates,  would  they  ?<— 1  KMinnot  conceive  a  ease 
going  to  sucb  an  extreme  as  you  put  it  aow« 

4795.  I  do  not  want  to  press  you  about  it,  but 
I  only  ask  you  to  tell  me  ihis,  whether  you 
would  be  wuiing  as  a  ratepayer  to  take  the  risk 
of  such  A  tsansactioQ  ? — ^I  would  be  willing  to  try 
it  as  iifi  ^iu>eciB>ent  anyway. 

47  9&  Xou  would  like  to  see  the  ezperimeni 
made  3 — Yes. 

4797.  You  think  that  the  object  is  m  good 
that  you  would  like  to  try  the  experiment  upon 
a  small  farm,  and  if  it  succeeded  you  would  Uke 
to  see  it  go  further  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Chaplin. 

4798.  .Snpiposing  your  scheme  was  earned  ^ovA, 
and  these  small  [hidings  had  been  created,  I 
sup^se  that  the  cultivating  owners  would  make 
their  profits  out  of  the  things  they  sold  oS  the 
&nns  ? — Yes.  When  you  say  small  holdings  i 
make  a  difiea;enee  between  die  small  holdings 
and  the  small  farms.  A  small  holding  I  call  a 
place  of  from  two  to  ten  Acres;  and  I  do  not  call 
a  place  a  farm  unless  it  is  30  aores  and  upwards. 

4799.  We  will  take  first  tiie  cases  of  what 
you  call  small  holdings,  of  10  acres  and  under, 
they  would  make  their  profits,  I  suppose,  out  of 
what  they  sold,  as  well  as  what  they  got,  for  their 
livelihood  ? — I  take  it  that  these  men  would  hvm 
other  occupations  in  these  small  places,  and  tliat 
the  small  holdings  would  be  an  assistance  to  them 
to  live. 

4800«  In  tiie  case  of  the  onall  iacms  which  you 
describe  as  ^consisting  of  30  acnes,  tiie  holden 
would  make  their  profit  to  a  large  extent  ant  of 
what  they  sold,  I  preanme  ? — Yes;  out  of  what 
they  sold. 

4801.  The^  would  sell  it,  of  course,  for  the 
best  prioe  they  eould  get? — ^Tes ;  Ae  macket 
price. 

4802*  You  WiQidd  hajve  no  objection  to  their 
ieUing  the  produoe  of  their  land  sat  annnetionS — 
Ko,  certainly  not.  • 

4803.  Then  if  it  is  eight  that  a  cnltrntnig 
occ»pier  should  sell  his  produce  at  an  a»e&on, 
yAj  do  yon  4»bject  to  a  landowner  being  aUomd 
to  seU  his  land  at  an  unction  ?*^TiieBre  k  a 
tremendous  difference. 

4804.  What  is  the  diffesenoe  ?--IHrst  ot*  all, 
the  land  as.a,limited  quantity ;  yon  cannot  incareaae 
it»  but  the  prodnoe  jou  can  incveaae ;  then 
secondly,  nobody  holds  land  bvt  Sor  ' 

«69. 


Mr«  CSIapJMi--Hiiontinaed. 

purposes.     I  maintain  that  no  cpie  has  a  private 
i%ht  to  land  as  «uoh. 

4802u  Do  not  you  proqaose  dMin  that  tiiese 
am^l  holdings  should  be  held  as  private  property'  ? 
— No,  I  would  not.  I  object  to  what  Mr. 
Humphreys  Owen  said  ji»t  now ;  I  would  not 
make  these  mnn  into  free^ldere. 

4806.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  hear  the  com- 
menoement  of  your  evidence ;  but  I  'diougbt  that 
I  had  nnderstood  enough  smoe  I  had  been  in  the 
room  to  gather  that  you  propose  that  they  shonU 
be  freehcUors  ? — No ;  I  suggest  that  the  local 
Authority  would  let  th^ooi  out  in  small  holdings. 
I  mm  not  gcdng  to  create  peasant  proprietors. 

4807.  Xou  pn^ae  that  the  holdings  should  be 
held  by  tenants  under  the  local  .authority? — 
Yes,  und^  the  local  Authorily . 

4808.  You  draw  a  great  distinction  between 
the  case  of  a  landlord  who  wishes  to  sell  hk 
land^  and  the  case  of  a  tenant  occiq>ying  that 
position  who  wishes  to  sell  ^he  prodnoe? — 
i)ertainly. 

4869.  You  ibiBk  that  ^e  tenant  «ught  to  km 
allowed  to  sell  the  peoduce  of  the  land  for  the 
beat  prioe  he  can  get ;  but  that  t^e  owner  ought 
not  to  he  allowed  to  sell  the  use  of  the  land, 
nacitept  at  a  prioe  which  is  to  be  fixed  upon  other 
terms  than  its  market  value? — You  are  trying 
to  draw  me  rather  near  the  preeipioe,  and  I  do 
B0t  want  to  fall  over.  There  is  a  ^kinction,  I 
bdieve,  between  the  prodnoe  and  the  land  ;  I  do 
not  koow  whe^er  nay  English  is  sufficient  to 
(expbon  my  meaning,  but  I  maintain  that 
there  is  a  great  distinction  between  the  two,  as 
I  tdid  you  befture.  The  quantity  of  your  land  is 
limited,  but  the  quantity  of  prodnce  that  I  pro- 
duce from  that  land  is,  according  to  my  labonr 
and  trouble  and  experience,  ana  the  success  I 
have  with  it ;  while  yourlnnd,  according  to  your 
idea,  might  increase  in  value  from  other  circum- 
stances quite  independent  of  anything  yon  hare 
dnne  to  your  land. 

4810.  I  siq^pose  it  is  possible  that  the  value 
of  the  produce  of  the  land  might  also  increase 
independently  of  anything  that  the  owner  had 
done  to  give  vahie  to  that  produce  ;  is  not  that 
so  ? — Yc8. 

4811.  Then,  the  distinction  which  yon  have 
drawn  would  fall  to  the  grouDd,  would  it  not? — 
That  is  only  one  instance ;  I  might  have  another 
to  give  if  I  had  a  little  time  to  consider;  I  did 
not  tfadbk  that  tiiis  point  woidd  arise. 

4812.  I  will  not  pursue  that  subject  any 
further,  but  in  regard  to  these  holdings  that  you 
eontemfdate,  some,  I  ond^rstand,  were  to  be  lO 
acres,  which  you  eall  amall  holdings,  and  others 
were  to  be  small  £arms  whioh  yon  oonmder  should 
he  30  acres  ?'-^r  4^ve,  %OGor^ng  to  the  natioe 
of  the  land. 

48U.  That  is  to  81^,  if  it  was  moderate  land^ 
of  conrae  the  extent  would  have  to  be  greater? — 
Yes. 

4814.  In  regard  to  the  small  holdings  to  begin 
with,  the  10-aere  holdings,  do  you  advocate  the 
creation  of  small  hoUmgs  of  that  character, 
excepting  upon  good  land? — I  wonld  not  recom- 
mend  it  upon  verv  poor  land. 

4815.  And  with  regard  to  the  «mail  farms  of 
30  aares,  what  do  ycu  «ay? — ^I  bdieve  those 
wxwdd  he  belter  on  good  land. 

H  H  4  4816.  Generally 
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Mr.  ChapUn — continued. 

4816.  Generally  speaking  then,  what  I  under- 
stand is  this,  that  you  are  in  favour  of  a  large 
creation  of  small  holdings,  ran^ng  from  about  10 
acres  ?~0r  smaller  than  that, less  than  10  acres 
if  it  is  good  land. 

4817.  From  five  to  10  acres,  should  I  say  ? — 
From  three  to  six  acres  is  my  mark. 

4818.  I  understand  that  although  you  see 
great  advantages  in  increasing  the  number  of 
small  holdings  where  it  is  practicable,  you  would 

Senerailv  attach  this  condition  to  their  creation, 
iiat  it  should  be  good  land  ?— I  certainly  would 
not  attach  that  condition,  I  would  have  it  where 
it  would  be  convenient  to  be  had,  and  where  you 
get  willing  sellers,  without  going  to  a  very  great 
expense;  there  would  be  many  things  of  that 
sort  that  might  affect  it.  For  example,  you 
might  have  one  place  where  it  was  convenient  to 
get  it,  but  the  land  was  not  very  good ;  I  would 
rather  have  it  even  there  if  it  is  convenient. 

4819.  What  I  want  to  arrive  at  is  this :  judging 
from  your  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, do  you  tnink,  that  as  a  rule,  it  would  answer 
or  be  desirable  to  go  to  any  expense  in  creating 
these  small  farms  of  30  acres  if  the  land  is  not 
good  ? — I  should  say,  better  have  it  there  than 
none  at  all,  because  they  would  improve  the  land 
gradually. 

4820.  However  poor  the  land  was  to  conunence 
with  ? — Yes,  however  poor  the  land  was  to  com- 
mence with,  they  would  improve  it  gradually. 

4821.  Do  you  give  this  as  your  opinion,  that 
on  very  poor  land  it  would  pay  you  to  create  a 
small  farm  of  30  acres,  and  to  undergo  all  the 
necesi^ary  expense  in  buildings  and  omer  things 
that  are  necessary  (or  the  cultivation  of  that 
land  ? — I  never  said  that.  What  I  say  is  that 
if  it  is  a  small  farm,  if  it  is  very  good  land,  30 
acres  would  do ;  but  if  it  is  not  equally  good,  if 
it  is  poor,  you  must  have  more  land  to  get  the 
same  produce  off. 

4822.  How  much  more  land  do  you  contem- 
plate would  be  necessary  in  the  cade  of  bad 
land  ? — ^It  depends  so  much  upon  the  quality  of 
the  land,  and  the  elevation. 

4823.  I  mean  taking  very  poor  land? — My 
object  in  naming  these  amounts  is  that  I  do  not 
believe  a  farm  could  be  profitably  cultivated 
unless  it  is  of  a  size  big  enough  to  keep  a  man, 
and  either  a  son  or  a  servant  and  a  pair  of 
horses ;  at  least  one,  or  one  and  a  pony,  so  that 
he  can  work  it  economically  himself.  On  very 
good  land,  where  it  would  be  mostly  tillage,  30 
or  40  acres  would  sustain  a  man.  But  if  it  was 
side  land  and  hilly  he  would  have  to  have  more 
land  to  keep  himself  and.  his  horses.  What  I 
wish  to  point  out  is,  that  holdings,  as  a  rule, 
between  say  six  acres  and  those  of  a  size  that  are 
not  capable  of  keeping  a  horse,  are  not  of  any 
benefit  to  the  farmer,  because  he  has  to  keep  a 
horse,  and  there  is  not  enough  work  for  them  all, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  horse  eats  him 
up. 

4824.  That  would  apply  to  holdings  of  six 
acres,  do  you  mean?— -That  would  be  holdings, 
say  &om  15  to  30  acres,  or  10  to  30. 

4825.  Do  you  refer  to  poor  land  ? — Poor  or 
good  of  that  edze. 

4826.  I  did  not  quite  catch  in  what  cases  it 
was  that  the  horse  eat  him  up? — In  a  place  of 


Mr.  CAopZiii*— continued. 

that  size,  whether  it  is  good  or  bad  ;  if  it  is  too 
small  a  farm  for  a  man  to  keep  a  horse,  and  keep 
him  regularly  employed,  the  horse  will  eat  him 
up. 

4827.  That  I  understand ;  but  you  mention  a 
small  farm  of  six  to  30  acres;  )  thought  we 
were  discussing  the  question  of  small  farms  which 
you  yourself  put  at  30  acres  if  it  was  good  land  I 
— Yes. 

4828.  In  that  case  the  horse  would  not  eat  him 
up?— I  call  a  small  farm  from  30  acres  up- 
wards. 

4829.  What  I  want  to  arrive  at  is  this :  sup- 
posing that  the  land  is  not  ^ood,  but  of  the 
poorest  description,  what  amount  of  land,  in  your 
opinion,  would  be  sufficient  to  render  it  desirable 
to  create  a  small  holding,  having  r^ard  to  all 
the  expenses  which  would  be  necessary  for 
doing  so  ? — It  would  require  60,  70,  or  up  to  80 
acres,  aocording  to  the  nature  of  the  land,  if  it 
was  poor  land. 

4830.  Would  your  knowledge  and  experienoe 
upon  the  subject  induce  you  to  recommend  to 
this  Committee  that  where  the  land  is  very  poor 
small  holdings,  even  of  the  extent  of  80  acres, 
should  be  created ;  if  they  were,,  do  you  think  that 
it  would  be  aa  economical  and  profitable  arrange- 
ment?— INo,  I  do  not  recommend  anything  of  the 
sort 

Mr.  Thomas  EllU. 

4831.  Do  you  find  that  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency during  the  period  of  consolidation  for  die 
small  holdings  to  become  established  rather  on 
the  hill-side  and  the  good  holdings  on  the  low- 
lyinff  good  land  ? — Yes,  mostly  because  it  would 
be  the  good  piece  that  would  be  taken  and  put 
to  the  other. 

4832.  Do  you  find  that  the  tenants  of  many  of 
these  holdings  on  the  hill-side  do,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  improve  the  bad  land? — Certainly. 

4833.  What  is  the  process? — It  is  inclosed, 
pare,  burnt,  limed,  ploughed,  and  grown  oats 
on. 

4834.  Does  that  refer  to  a  case  of  inclosing  a 
part  of  the  mountain  side  ? — Yes,  commons  and 
mountain  lands. 

4835.  With  regard  to  the  question  which  the 
Chairman  asked  you  as  to  ^e  working  of  this 
system  of  creating  small  holdings  by  means  of 
local  authorities,  I  think  he  aske^  you  whether 
there  would  not  be  a  danger  in  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  voters  would  be  people  who 
would  be  anxious  to  get  holdings  tnat  thej 
would  tax  you  as  a  large  ratepayer  unfairly;  do 
you  think  from  ypur  experience  of  your  neigh- 
bours in  North  Wales  or  of  the  small  tenants 
generally  that  they  would  be  likely  to  do  that? 
— I  do  not  apprehend  any  difficulty  upon  that 
point  myself,  and  so  I  have  never  given  it  any 
thought  previous  to  this. 

4836.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  be 
anxious  to  try  this  experiment,  and  that  they 
would  be  very  careful  not  to  ^o  into  such  an 
experiment  rashly  or  foolishly? — I  should  say 
so,  certainly. 

4837.  You  think  that  there  is  a  general  desire 
that  some  experiments  should  take  place  in  (H^der, 
if  possible,  to  extend  the  system  of  small  hold* 
ings  ? — Certainly. 

4838.  Tbe 
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Mr.  Tliomoi  Ellis — continued. 


4838.  The  desire  id  strong  also  for  obtaining 
for  the  present  holders  a  somewhat  better  secu- 
rity of  tenure  ? — Yes. 

4839.  Do  you  think  yourself,  from  your  own 
experience,  that  this  is  necessary  and  desirable 
in  the  interests  of  the  present  small  holders? — I  do. 

4840.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  question  of 
game  would  be  to  some  extent  settled  if  they 
were  secure  in  their  farms  ? — Yes. 

4841.  Do  you  know  many  instances  in  which 
small  holders  have  suffered  very  largely  owing 
to  this  question  of  game  ? — Tes,  I  could  point 
out  instances. 

4842.  Have  they  been  even  ruined  in  many 
instances? — Yes;  I  was  a  creditor  in  a  case 
where  a  man  had  made  an  assignment  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors,  and  the  debtor  gave  as 
a  reason  for  his  failure  that  he  had  been  eaten 
up  by  game ;  we  asked  hira,  why  did  not  the 
limdlord  pay  for  it,  as  it  was  given  out  he  did ; 
he  said,  "  I  have  sent  my  bill  there  every  year, 
but  I  never  got  a  penny ;"  and  the  agent  was 
there  to  hear  hira. 

4843.  Do  you  know  many  instances  where 
small  holders  make  very  considerable  improve- 
ments upon  their  farms  in  the  way  of  fencing, 
draining,  and  even  building,  in  some  instances? 
— Yes  ;  I  have  known  instances  i)f  that  sort. 

4844.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  Merionethshire, 
is  it  ? — No,  it  is  not  uncommon ;  it  is  not  general 
either. 

4845.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  this  complaint 
also,  which  was  referred  to  by  a  previous  witness, 
tiiat  the  tenants  in  bidding  fur  their  farms  when 
they  are  in  the  market,  have  to  buy  their  own 
improvementa  and  the  fruit  of  their  improve- 
ments ? — I  have  known  a  case  of  that  sort. 

4846.  Do  YOU  know  cases  where  tenants  have 
bidden,  so  to  speak,  against  their  better  reason, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  keep  their  home  and 
the  fruit  of  their  improvements  and  the  capital 
they  have  sunk  in  the  land? — I  have  known 
that. 

Mr.  SeaU'Hayne. 

4847.  You  said  just  now  the  small  farms  on 
very  poor  land  were  not  likely  to  succeed ;  do 
you  not  think  that  if  small  farmers  obtained  this 
poor  land  at  a  very  small  rent  they  would  be 
likely  to  improve  it  more  than  lurge  farmers 
would  ? — What  size  do  you  mean  ? 

4848.  You  were  speaking  of  farms  of  about 
30  acres ;  but  with  regard  to  small  holdings 
generally,  do  not  you  think  that  the  small  holder 
improves  the  land  more  than  the  large  holder,  as  a 
rule  ? — No,  I  do  not  see  there  is  much  difference 
there ;  I  rather  fancy  that  a  bigger  farmer  would 
be  the  best  if  it  was  poor  land. 

4849.  Do  not  the  small  farmers  that  you  know 
of  expend  a  great  deal  of  labour  upon  their  hold- 
ings ?--They  do. 

4850.  More  so  than  the  larger  farmers  ? — Yes, 
in  some  instances  on  the  very  small  holdings.  I 
make  a  great  distinction  between  a  holding  that 
is  held  by  a  man  having  another  occupation,  and 
holdidgs  from  that  size  up  to  an  average  farm. 

4851.  But  the  man  who  has  a  holding  of  a  size 
sufficient  to  occupy  him  fully,  surely  expends 
upon  that  holding  more  labour  than  a  lar^e 
fanner,  does  he  nt>t  ? — It  is  very  possible  that  Ee 
doea ;  very  likely. 

0.69. 


Mr.  Lltwellyn. 

4852.  You  have  just  Raid,  in  reply  to  the 
honourable  Member,  that  you  thought  a  big 
farmer  would  do  better  for  poor  land  than  a  small 
man  ? — Yes. 


4853.  How  do  you  account  for  so  much  poor 
land  going  out  of  cultivation  now  ? — It  would  be, 
of  course,  because  it  would  not  pay ;  it  is  too 
heavily  rented,  I  expect. 

4854.  It  would  not  pay  either  a  big  or  a  small 
farmer? — No. 

4855.  You  think  it  would  be  no  use  where  a 
big  farmer  has  failed  to  put  down  a  little  farmer? 
—No;  it  is  very  possible  that  the  little  man 
might  succeed. 

4856.  Than  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  understand 
your  answers ;  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in 
your  opinion  a  big  man  with  large  means  would 
do  better  on  poor  land  than  a  small  farmer? — 
That  is  where  we  misunderstood  one  another.  I 
maintain  that  on  poor  land  the  larger  farmer 
ought,  at  all  events,  to  be  able  to  farm  it  better 
by  looking  at  it. 

4857.  By  putting  his  money  into  it,  I  suppose 
you  mean?— Yes;  and  working  it. 

4858.  Chiefly  you  think  because  the  larger 
farmer  has  the  money,  he  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  making  it  pay  ? — Yes. 

4859.  Supposing  it  were  proposed  in  some 
place  such  as  E3sex,  or  other  parts  of  the  country, 
that  where  poor  land  has  gone  practically  out  of 
cultivation  to  put  down  a  number  of  Welsh  small 
holders,  do  you  think  that  would  be  likely  to 
pay  ?— I  think  it  would  be  more  Lkely  to  pay  than 
your  large  holdings ;  there  would  be  perhaps  400 
or  500  acres  I  understand.  What  I  was  talking 
of  would  be  70  to  100  acres ;  that  is  what  I  mean 
by  a  large  farm  ;  I  mean  large  in  that  sense  ;  I 
did  not  compare  it  to  such  large  farms  as  that. 

4860.  I  was  asking  upon  rather  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  land  ;  I  want  to  get  clear  from  you 
how  it  is  that  you  think  that  a  big  farmer  can 
do  better  on  poor  ground  than  a  small  farmer, 
and  yet  say  that  a  large  farmer  goes  out ;  you 
would  be  in  favour  of  putting  a  small  one  in  his 
place  ? — I  am  afraid  there  has  been  sQme  mis- 
understanding between  us  all  along. 

480 1.  I  will  not  pursue  it  further.  Have  you 
ever  been  a  small  holder  yourself? — No. 

4862.  Are  you  a  tenant  farmer? — Yes. 

4863.  With  300  acres?— Yes. 

4864.  Do  you  follow  any  other  business 
besides?  -I  do  a  little. 

4865.  What  is  it? — I  am  a  miller  and  corn 
factor. 

4866.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Hughes  who  gave 
evidence  here  ? — I  do  not. 

4867.  1  may  tell  you  that  he  was  speaking  as 
to  his  views  and  what  he  thought  was  for  the 
good  of  the  neighbourhood  not  very  far  from 
where  you.  live,  and  he  suggested  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  cut  up  any  farm  above  the 
size  of  60  or  70  acres  for  the  benefit  of  the 
neighbourhood ;  do  you  agree  with  him  ? — No, 

4868.  You  would  not  like  your  own  farm  of 
300  acres  to  be  cut  up? — No. 

4869.  Supposing  that  the  local  authority  in 
your  neighbourhood  said,  "  We  want  some  more 
small  holdings ;  here  is  a  suitable  place  on  Mr. 
tlones's  land;  as  a  member  of  the  local  board,  I 
understand,  you  would  not  agree  to  their  com. 
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pulsorily  taking  that  land  ?— If  I  had  recom- 
mended it,  I  should  certainly  etick  to  what  I 
Mid. 

4870.  But  would  you  recommend  it? — I  should 
recommend  it  in  certain  instances. 

4871.  But  you  would  not  recommend  it  in 
your  own  instance,  1  understand  ?— 1  did  not  say 
that. 

4872.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  compulsory 
taking  of  land,  which  in  your  opinion  is  suitable 
to  be  cut  up  into  small  holdings  ? — In  certain 
cases  I  am« 

4873.  In  what  cases? — In  cases  where  the 
land  would  be  unlet. 

4874.  I  should  hardly  call  that  taking  it  ;  you 
mean  that  you  would  take  an  empty  farm  ? — 
Yes. 

4875.  Supposing  that  in  the  case  of  your 
local  authority  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
small  holdings,  you  would  at  once  set  about 
obtaining  land  to  cut  up  and  portion  out,  would 
you  not? — I  do  not  believe  in  any  sudden 
changes  with  us  in  England. 

4876.  Are  you  in  favour  of  compulsory  taking 
land  for  the  formation  of  small  noldings? — In 
some  cases  I  am. 

4877.  In  what  cases? — In  cases  where  there 
is  a  change  of  tenant,  or  in  the  case  where  a  farm 
is  unlet. 

4878.  You  mean  a  compulsory  purchase,  of 
course  ? — Yes,  a  compulsory  purchase. 

4879.  But  you  would  not  touch  a  man  in 
possession? — Not  for  the  present. 

4880.  Supposing  that  a  landlord  had  a  farm 
on  his  hands,  would  you  compulsorily  take  it? — 
Yes ;  or  in  that  case  if  he  preferred  it  I  would 
advise  the  local  authority  to  lend  him  the  money 
to  cut  it  up. 

4481.  In  any  case  where  a  landlord  was  farm- 
ing a  desirable  piece  of  land,  would  you  take  his 
farm?— No. 

4482.  Not  under  any  circumstances  ? — I  would 
not  take  it  from  him  an^  more  than  I  would 
from  a  tenant,  I  would  do  just  the  same  in  either 
case. 

4883.  You  stated  just  now  that  one  of  the  chief 
objections  to  the  present  system  was  the  in- 
security  of  tenure ;  what  instances  can  you  tell 
us  of  from  your  own  experience  of  insecurity 
of  tenure  of  small  holdings,  50-acre  farms  and  so 
on  ? — I  have  known  of  men  being  capriciously 
turned  away  without  any  excuse  at  all;  they 
would  not  acknowledge  that  they  had  any  reason 
at  any  rate. 

4884.  To  whom  do  you  mean  they  would  not 
acknowledge? — They  would  not  acluiowledge  to 
the  public  why  the  man  was  turned  oflT. 

4485.  Were  they  asked  to  give  their  reason  ? 
— No,  I  suppose  not 

4486.  Why  should  they  give  a  reason? — 
When  a  man  is  turned  out  of  a  farm  the  country 
wishes  to  know  the  reason  why.  These  cases 
have  generally  followed  an  election. 

4487.  You  attribute  the  insecurity  of  tenure 
a  good  deal  to  elections,  do  you  ? — No ;  it  is  the 
evictions  which  I  attribute  to  that,  not  the  in- 
security of  tenure. 

4888.  But  what  sort  of  evictions  have  taken 


Mr.  Llewellyn — eontinued. 

Elace  in  your   neighbourhood? — Farmers  have 
een  turned  away  irom  their  farms* 

4889.  You  have  already  said  that  you  do  not 
know  what  the  reasons  were ;  but  I  presume 
reasons  might  be  given.  Can  you  imagine  any 
reason  that  would  induce  a  landlord  to  change 
his  tenant,  or  let  a  farm  go  out  of  cultivation, 
besides  simply  the  gratification  of  turning  out 
somebody  who  had  voted  the  wrong  way,  in  his 
opinion? — Yes;  I  know  some  landlords  have 
been  inclined  to  turn  tenants  away,  because  they 
are  Dissenters,  to  weed  them  out. 

4890.  Are  landlords  in  your  part  in  such  an 
independent  position  that  they  can  afford  to  part 
with  a  tenant  at  any  time  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
has  paid,  but  they  have  tried  it. 

4891.  How  many  instances  have  yon  known  of 
men  being  turned  out  in  that  way?— I  have 
known  a  great  many  instances  of  men  being 
turned  out  on  account  of  elections ;  and  of  farms 
being  let  to  Churchmen  in  preference  to  Dissen- 
ters, I  have  known  many  instances ;  and  I  have 
known  it  preached  publicly  by  a  land  sigent  that 
it  was  the  dutj  of  every  landowner  in  Wales  to 
expel  every  Dissenter  from  his  land. 

4892.  I  ffather  you  do  riot  like  landowners?— 
I  do.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  such  an 
admirer  of  landlords  in  the  room  as  I  am. 

4893.  Are  you  a  landlord  as  well  as  a  tenant? 
— I  am  not  I  am  under  a  good  landlord. 
It  is  of  the  bad  ones  I  speak.  I  am  under  one 
of  the  best  landlords  in  England. 

4894.  Have  you  taken  any  part  in  any  of  the 
work  of  local  authority  on  the  board  of  guardians 
or  anything  of  that  sort? — I  have  gone  through 
them  all. 

4895.  Have  you  any  experience  of  borrowinff 
money  under  the  Sanitary  Authority  Act?—! 
know  what  the  Bala  Local  Board  have  done  for 
the  Bala  Waterworks. 

4896.  What  did  they  borrow  at?— I  cannot 
remember  now.  I  was  not  a  member  of  thei 
board  then. 

4897.  Was  that  a  parish  improvement  .''—It 
was  water  for  the  town  of  Bala. 

4898.  That  is  the  urban  sanitary  authority?— 
Yes. 

4899.  Have  you  any  experience  of  borrowing 
money  under  a  rural  sanitary  authority? — IhaYC 
had  no  experience  of  that. 

4900.  1  ou  are  a  member  of  the  County  Council, 
I  believe  ?— Yes. 

4901.  It  is  early  days;  but  have  you  as  yet 
had  any  application  to  put  the  compulsory  powers 
of  the  Allotments  Act  into  force  ? — No. 

4902.  Are  you  likely  to  have  ?— Ultimately  I 
daresay  we  sluJl ;  but  not  at  present. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart.  • 

4903.  With  regard  to  this  small  holding  whidi 
grew  these  distinguished  graduates  at  Uie  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  the  rental  was  30  /.  a  year,  I 
understand ;  do  you  know  what  the  acrei^  wa«? 
— That  was  poor  land,  and  I  expect  the  acrea^ 
would  be  perhaps  50  or  60  acres,  with  a  moantUB 
attached,  perhaps.     I  could  not  tell. 

4904.  Have  vou  any  idea  what  the  income  w 
the  tenant  would  be? — No,  I  have  not;  bnt  I 
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know  that  those  boys  supported  themselves  while 
they  were  at  college. 

4905.  By  their  own  labour  on  the  farm? — 
First  ol  all  by  supporting  themselves  at  home, 
and  then  going  to  college ;  they  are  exceptional 
eases,  of  course. 

4906.  You  say  that  30  to  60  acres  of  land 
would  usually  sustain  a  man  without  any  other 
occupation  ? — Yes. 

4907.  What  is  you  estimate  of  the  gross  pro- 
duce per  acre  of  such  a  holdiog  of  between  30 
and  60  acres  ? — For  a  farm,  of  say  40  acres,  the 
gross  produce  ought  to  be  upwards  of  120/. 

4908.  £.  3  an  acre  ?— Yes. 

4909.  What jproSt  would  the  man  have  to  live 
upon  there  ? — He  would  not  make  much  profit. 

4910.  He  would  live  upon  it? — Yes. 

4911.  And  pay  his  expenses? — Yes. 

4912.  And  pay  his  rent?— Yes,  he  would  pay 
his  rent  welL  I  take  it  that  there  would  be  40  L 
for  rent 

4913.  That  is  1  /.  an  acre? — Yes,  taking  ordi- 
nary land ;  then  there  would  be  another  1  /.  an 
acre  for  expenseij,  and  so  forth  ;  and  then  he 
would  have  the  other  40 1,  to  live  upon. 

4914.  Then  there  are  three  equal  portions; 
1  L  per  acre  for  rent,  I  /.  for  cultivation,  and  1  L 
for  himself  ? — Yes;  that  is  what  I  have  always 
heard  said. 

4915.  Then  the  position  of  a  man,  with  a  small 
holding  of  40  acres,  would  be  better  than  an 
agricultural  labourer  with  15*.  a  week?  — 
les. 

4916.  Much  better?  — Much  better.  He 
would  be  independent,  and  he  could  do  as  he 
liked. 

4917.  And  he  could  live  better  too,  I  sup- 
pose?— Yes;  then  again  in  the  120/.,  I  do  not 
put  anything  on  for  what  he  has  consumed  him- 
self in  bread,  butter,  milk,  and  so  (orth. 

4918.  Do  you  mean  that  he  lives,  besides 
making  1 /.  an  acre  for  himself? — I  have  not 
calculated  anything  as  to  the  produce  of  the 
farm. 

4919.  Then  do  you  say  he  could  almost  live 
rent  free,  and  live  out  of  the  products  of  his  farm, 
and  make  1  /.  an  acre  as  well  ? — What  I  say  is 
this :  that  in  calculating  it  at  120  /.,  I  have  not 
included  what  he  has  eaten  himself  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land. 

4920.  How  much  might  that  be  worth  per 
acre,  do  you  think ;  what  would  the  family  con- 
sume ? — It  is  very^  diflScult  to  say,  he  has  given 
service  instead  of  it 

4921.  Would  it  be  almost  equivalent  to  an 
agricultural  labourer's  wage  ? — Yes. 

4922.  Practically  he  would  get  nearly  1  /.  15  s, 
per  acre  off  the  farm,  15  s,  would  be  consumed, 
and  there  would  be  1  /.  profit,  would  there  not? 
-^No;  he  himself  has  not  consumed  15  5.  The 
labourer  does  not  consume  15  s,  himself,  it  goes 
to  his  family  and  children ;  so  that  I  maintain 
that  in  the  case  of  the  farmer  you  cannot  put  it 
that  he  would  get  as  much  as  1  /.  15  «. 

4923.  But  you  said  he  would  get  the  milk  and 
other  products  from  the  farm,  and  1  /.  an  acre  as 
well? — Yes,  that  is  for  himself  and  his  wife,  his 
daughter  perhaps,  and  his  son. 

4924.  And  have  1  /.  an  acre  profit? — Yes. 
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4925.  He  would  be  twice  as  well  off  as  an 
agricultural  labourer? — Yes,  he  would. 

4926.  You  said  that  the  average  wage  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  was  15*.? — Yes. 

4927.  What  is  the  maximum  wage  that  they 
get? — I  do  not  know  of  any  agricultural  la- 
bourers getting  more  than  17  5.  or  18*.  a  week. 

4928.  Are  mey  guaranteed  constant  employ- 
ment ? — Yes,  I  expect  I  give  as  high  wa^es  as 
anybody  in  yonder  district.  I  give  the  head  man 
]  7  s.  a  week ;  and  I  give  a  house,  and  he  keeps 
a  cow,  but  that  is  not  exacUy  rent  free,  but  I 
consider  it  equal  to  18  s.  a  week. 

4929.  Will  they  get  that  all  the  year?— Yes, 
all  the  year  roundl 

4930.  And  more  at  harvest-time? — No,  they 
would  i^ot  get  any  more  at  harvest-time. 

4931.  Now  with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of 
land  by  the  local  authoritv,  vou  are  not  afrard 
that  tenants  of  these  small  noldings  would  do 
you  any  injustice? — I  never  apprehended  any 
danger  from  them. 

4932.  You  trust  the  people  entirely  ? — I  would 
not  trust  them  in  dealing  with  them. 

4933.  But  I  mean  you  would  trust  them  with 
that  power  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
would  try  to  do  harm  to  me  any  more  than  I 
would  try  to  do  harm  to  them, 

4934.  You  believe  that  they  would  do  justice 
to  the  tenants,  and  justice  to  the  landlords,  and 
justice  in  making  the  assessment? — Yes,  they 
would  require  a  little  looking  after,  as  all  of 
us  do. 

4935.  Would  you  trust  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
local  authority  to  acquire  property  that  they 
thought  was  necessary  ? — Yes. 

4936.  You  were  asked  a  question  just  now  as 
to  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  take  for  these 
small  holdings  land  that  was  poor  as  well  as  land 
that  was  rich  ;  I  take  it  you  would  trust  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  local  authority  to  discriminate 
between  the  land  which  should  be  taken,  and 
you  would  leave  the  authority  to  judge  whether  it 
was  rich  enough  to  be  workeu  with  advantage  ? — 
Certainly. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

4937.  You,  apparently,  do  not  think  much  of 
abatements  of  i  ent ;  but  I  suppose  there  might 
be  many  cases  in  which  a  landlord  would  give 
an  abatement,  but  would  not  be  able  to  afford  to 
give  a  reduction? — You  must  remember  that  in 
speaking  to-day  I  am  speaking  the  views  of  the 
general  farmers  and  not  exactly  of  my  own 
feelings. 

4938.  I  should  very  much  prefer  to  have  your 
own  opinion  ;  you  would  thiuK,  would  you  not, 
that  there  must  be  many  cases  in  which  a  land- 
lord couldj^ive  an  abatement,  but  mi^ht  not  be 
able  to  afford  to  give  a  reduction  of  the  rent 
where  he  has  been  making  the  improvements? — 
Yes.  I  know  cases  of  that  sort.  What  I  stated 
was  that  giving  abatements  of  10  or  15  per  cent, 
has  not  satisfied  the  country,  but  that  the  farmers 
complain  about  it. 

4939.  Perhaps  you  never  thought  that  it 
might  be  very  difficult  for  the  landlord  to  do 
more  than  give  an  abatement  where  he  has  done 
the  improvements  in  the  way  I  have  described  ? 
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*-It  is  very  possible  that  there  are  some  in  that 
position. 

4940.  If  the  quantity  of  a  man's  land  is 
limited,  as  compared  with  the  produce,  he  might 
naturally  expect  to  do  the  best  he  could  if  the 
land  were  sold  ;  jou  would  think  so^  would  you 
not  ? — Yes. 

4941.  Granted  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  small  holdings,  do  yon  see 
no  hardship  in  the  owner  of  the  land  being  com- 
pelled to  part  with  his  land,  and  to  part  with  it 
at  a  n^oderate  price  also;  has  it  ever  occurred  to 
you  tliat  if  you  owned  land  you  might  in  the 
first  place  dislike  having  it  taken  from  you 
compulsorily,  and  if  you  had  to  part  with  it 
compulsorily  you  would  like,  at  any  rate,  to  get 
the  best  price  you  could  for  it  ? — Certainly. 

4942.  In  the  cases  you  contemplate  of  com- 

{mlsorily  taking  of  land  you  contemplate  that  the 
andlord  should  not  be  permitted  to  sell  it  by 
auction^  but  that  he  should  part  with  it  at  a 
moderate  price  in  some  way  or  other  ? — Yes,  it 


Sir  Charles  Dalrymple — continued. 

ought  to  be  so,  for  this  reason :  I  believe  that 
tlie  man  who  works  and  cultivates  the  land 
ou^ht  to  be  paid  first;  the  same  as  it  is  iaevery- 
thmg  else. 

4943.  If  you  owned  land,  would  you  be  willinff 
to  have  it  taken  from  you  compulsorily ;  would 
you  be  willing  to  be  forbidden  to  sell  it  by 
auction  ;  and  would  you  be  content  to  be  com- 

felled  to  park  with  it  at  at  a  moderate  price?— 
n  selling  land  to  a  railway  company  as  they  do 
now,  I  understand  it  is  sold  compulsorily,  and  I 
fancy  they  are  obliged  to  take  a  moderate  price 
for  it. 

4944.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  when  the  land  is 
sold  compulsorily  a  very  large  price  is  got  for 
it? — I  have  no  experience  of  valuing  for  that 
sort  of  work. 

4945.  If  you  owned  land  yourself  would  you 
think  it  fair  it  should  not  only  be  taken  from 
you,  but  it  should  be  taken  at  a  moderate  price? 
— It  is  very  possible,  if  I  were  a  landowner,  that 
I  should  feel  like  a  landowner. 
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Mr.  JOHN  COMPTON  LAWRANCE,  in  tWe  Chair. 


Major  Patrick  George  Craigie,  p,s.8.,  f.r.g.s.,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

4946.  Tou  are  the  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  ? — I  am. 

4947.  And  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Koyal  Statistical  Society  ? — I  am  one  of  the 
Honorary  secretaries. 

4948.  And  yoa  were  Joint  Reporter  of  the 
Special  Committee  formed  at  Rome  in  1887  of 
the  International  Statistical  Institute  ? — Yes, 
along  with  Monsieur  De  Foville  of  the  French 
Ministry  of  Finance,  I  was  appointed  Joint 
Reporter  for  the  International  Committee  on 
Land  and  Agricultural  Statistics. 

4949.  And  I  think  you  have  represented  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  Privy  Council 
in  the  Conference  at  Rome  ? — Yes,  I  represented 
them  on  that  occasion.  I  should  perhaps  explain 
to  the  Committee  that  in  consequence  of  some 
suggestions  made  in  a  paper  which  I  read  at  the 
Statistical  Society,  shortly  before  that  Confer- 
ence, the  International  Institute  appointed  a 
Committee  on  which  representatives  of  Russia, 
America,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Great 
Britain,  were  placed  to  consider  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  harmonising  the  statistics  in  relation  to 
landed  property,  the  division  of  landed  property, 
ami  the  mode  of  its  utilisation.  I  have  with 
me  a  copy  of  the  interim  report  from  that 
Committee  adopted  on  my  motion  at  Rome. 

4950.  I  believe  you  have  made  a  study  of  the 
subject  of  the  size  of  agricultural  holdings  ?-^ 
I  have  endeavoured  to  do  so,  so  far  as  the  very  im- 
perfect returns  which  we  possess,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  other  countries,  have  permitted. 

4951.  I  think  you  also  visited  the  markets  of 
Paris  and  Brussels,  .ns  a  Special  Commissioner 
under  the  Royal  Commission  on  Market  Rights 
and  Tolls  ? — Yes.  Last  summer  I  was  depicted 
by  Lord  Derby,  the  Chairman  of  the  Roval 
Commission  on  Market  Rights  and  Tolls,  to  visit 
both  Paris  and  Biussels,  with  a  view  of  report- 
ing on  certain  questions  connected  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  markets,  and  the  mode  of  selling 
stock  ia  the  markets ;  and  necessarily,  as  an  in- 
cident of  that  inquiry,  I  was  led  to  inquire  what 
were  the  food-providing  districts  of  those  two 
great  cities. 
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4952.  That  is  to  say,  the  sources  of  supply  of 
those  markets ?~ Yes;  and  in  that  capacity  I 
also  received  numerous  official  papers,  indicating 
what  w  ere  the  classes  of  native  and  foreign  food  sold 
in  those  markets,  and  their  places  of  production. 

4953.  I  think  that,  last  Autumn  you  were  sent 
by  the  Agricultural  Depaiiment  of  the  Privy 
Council  to  inquire  into,  and  report  upon,  the 
agricultural  schools  of  France? — Yes;  I  was 
directed  by  the  Lord  President  to  proceed  to 
France,  to  inquire  into  the  system  of  agricultural 
education  there.  I  spent  some  little  time  in 
France  in  the  autumn,  and  made  a  report,  which 
has  been  presented  to  Parliament.  During  that 
inquirv  I  was  brought  into  communication  with 
a  number  of  persons  Interested  in  agriculture,  and 
in  the  possession  of  the  most  recent  statistics, 
both  in  reference  to  the  system  of  agricultural 
education  and  the  small  farm  system  of  France. 

4954.  Have  you  personally  visited  and  seen 
the  system  of  farming  in  France,  Italy,  Belgium, 
the  United  States,  and  Canada? — Yes  ;  I  have 
on  several  occasions  visited  different  parts  of  • 
France ;  more  slightly,  I  have  also  visited  some 
of  the  small  farm  districts  of  Italv  and  Belgium, 

I  have  also  seen  something  of  other  agricultural 
localities ;  and,  five  years  ago,  I  made  rather  an 
extended  visit  to  the  United  States  and  Canada; 
so  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
antithesis  of  the  small  culture  on  some  of  the 
great  farms  of  the  west,  and  over  the  ranching 
and  cattle  districts.  My  great  object,  I  should 
say,  in  that  examination  was  to  have  the  means 
of  being  able  to  interpret  the  statistics,  by  seeing, 
personally,  what  each  class  of  farm  was,  and  what 
the  figures  one  was  familiar  with  in  reports 
really  meant  in  practice. 

4955.  Are  you  also  familiar  with  the  condi- 
tions of  agriculture  in  this  country  ? — Yes ;  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  Central  Cham* 
ber  of  Agriculture,  of  which  I  have  been  secre- 
tary for  the  last  10  years,  I  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  meeting  agriculturists  from  alt 
parts  of  the  country ;  and  I  have  myself  visited 
most  parts  of  the  country.    I  originally  began 
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Chairman — continued. 

my  knowledge  of  agricultural  matters  in  Scot- 
land, my  own  country,  in  which  I  lived  for  the 
first  20  years  of  my  life.  I  know  Scotch  farm- 
ing, both  in  the  hieh  lands  and  in  the  low 
lands,  pretty  well.  In  North  Yorkshire  I  have 
both  farmed  and  managed  estates,  and  I  have 
frequently  resided  in  Lincolnshire.  I  am,  there- 
fore, familiar  both  with  the  large  farm  system 
of  Lincolnshire  and  with  the  peculiar  small  farm 

Sstem  on  the  east  coast  of  Lincolnshire  rather 
an  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  which  is  usually 
'quoted.     I  may  say  that  there   are  very   few 
'Counties  of  England  which  1  have  not  had  occa- 
.  sion  to  visit ;  therefore  I  know,  something  of  their 
local  conditions. 

^  495(5.  And  you  have  been  in  constant  commu- 
nication, as  secretary  of  the  Agricultural 
Chamber,  with  farmers  in  the  country? — I  am 
continually  in  communication  with  farmers 
generally. 

4957.  Have  you  had  your  attention  drawn  to 
the  Beference  to  this  Committee  ? — Yes,  I  have 
seen  the  Beference  to  this  Committee,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  there  seems  to  be  two  questions 
prominently  in  that  Bererence;  one  of  fact,  and 
one  of  policy.  The  question  of  fact  appears  to 
me  (perhaps  you  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrongly 
interpreting  the  reference)  as  to  whether  there 
has  been  an  actual  diminution  of  small  holders 
and  of  cultivators  of  land.  I  felt  a  little  uncer- 
tain as  to  whether  these  two  classes  were  meant 
to  be  separate  classes,  meaning  by  the  small 
•owners  the  actual  possessore  of  the  soil,  and  by 
the  cultivat(»*8  of  the  land  small  tenants.  I  was 
not  quite  certain,  and  therefore,  in  preparing 
«ome  notes  for  this  Committee,  while  taking 
note  of  both  classes,  I  have  chiefly  confined  my 
attention  to  the  second  class  rather  than  to  the 
first,  and  for  this  reason :  that  I  can  find  very 
few  reliable  statistics  of  the  number  of  owners, 
although,  of  course,  I  can  meet  with  many  im- 
pressions and  expressions  of  opinion ;  but  as 
regards  the  cultivators  of  the  laud  there  really 
are  some  data  on  which  we  may  go,  on  the  point 
of  fact.  Then  again  the  Beference  to  the  Com- 
mittee seems  to  include  the  question  of  policy,  as 
to  whether  legislative  facilities  should  be  recom- 
mended for  the  creation  of  small  holdings  where 
ihej  do  not  now  e^i8t. 

Mr.  Jesse  ColUngs. 

4958.  May  I  ask  what  you  understand  by 
|>olicy ;  do  you  include  the  social  national  ad- 
vantages as  well  as  the  economic  advantages  of 
production? — I  should  distinctly  define  the 
policy  as  resting  on  both  grounds ;  namely,  the 
economic  question  and  the  social  question  as 
distinct  from  the  economic  question. 

Chairman. 

4959.  I  understand  that  you  have  divided 
these  points  in  the  Beference,  I  do  not  think  un- 
fairly, into  the  question  of  fact ;  that  is  to  say 
whether  in  recent  years  there  has  been  any 
diminution  in  the  number  of  small  holdings ;  and 
the  question  of  policy  ;  that  is  to  say,  whether 
facihties  for  th^  creation  of  small  holdings  can 


Chairman — continued 

be  extended  ? — Those  are  the  points  into  which 
I  thought  of  dividing  the  inquiry. 

4960.  And  your  evidence  will  be  given  sepi* 
rately  upon  those  two  points  ? — Yes,  but  mainly 
on  the  first  But  I  wish  to  point  out  that  I  find 
another  difficulty  with  reference  to  the  words  in 
the  Beference,  whether  "  in  recent  years**  there 
has  been  any  diminution,  because  those  word?, of 
course,  would  require  a  very  different  statbtical 
inquiry  if  we  menu  by  **  recent  years  "  within  the 
last  10  years,  or  within  the  last  20  yean^,  or  within 
the  last  100  years.  I  am  not  quite  certain  what  the 
intention  of  the  Committee  is  on  that  point)  but 
with  reference  to  the  longer  period  I  should  like 
to  say,  in  order  to  clear  the  ground  for  other 
evidence,  that  I  have  no  evidence  of  a  statistical 
character  which  I  can  oifer  with  reiiard  to  the 
longer  period,  or  contrasting  the  number  of  culti- 
vators now  with  the  number  of"  cultivators  100 
years  ago.  My  evidence,  of  course,  being  of  a 
statistical  character  only  dates  from  the  com- 
mencement of  something  like  reliable  statistics 
as  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 

4961.  Then  I  understand  you  to  sa^  that  so 
far  as  regards  tlie  question  of  fact,  that  is  to  sa^, 
whether  there  has  been  a  diminution  or  not  la 
the  number,  there  are  no  reliable  statistics, 
until  what  time  do  you  say  ?— As  regards  the 
number  of  owners,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
there  are  any  reliable  statistics  in  existence  at  the 
present  time  at  all.  On  that  point  perhaps  yon 
will  allow  me  to  refer  to  the  authority  usuajly 
quoted,  the  New  Domesday  Book  ;  that  seems  to 
be  the  only  record  of  owners  as  owners  which 
we  possess.  That  is  taken,  as  of  course  the 
Committee  are  well  aware,  mainly  from  the 
entries  in  the  rate  books,  the  parochial  rate 
books ;  and  those  rate  books  are  notoriously,  as 
regard  the  owners'  column,  in  a  most  imperfect 
condition.  1  have  made  many  attempts,  as  many 
other  persons  have,  to  analyse  these  returns  of 
1871,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  New 
Domesday  Book ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
form  a  very  distinct  impression  on  account  of  the 
very  great  number  of  errors  which,  to  my  own 
knowledge,  crop  up  in  the  examination  of  those 
returns. 

Sir  George  CampbelL 

4962.  How  low  does  this  New  Domesday  Book 
go ;  I  think  it  hardly  goes  so  low  as  the  small 
holdings  that  we  are  concerned  with  ? — It  gives 
the  number  and  the  aggregate  area  and  value 
of  holdings  under  one  acre ;  and  then  it  distin- 
guishes all  above.  If  read  by  the  light  of  the 
Returns,  moved  for  by  the  late  Mr.  JJright^ 
analysing  the  holdings  in  counties  in  groups 
according  to  size,  the  data  would  be  very  inte^ 
esting  if  the  figures  abstracted  in  groups  of  hold- 
ings were  themselves  reliable ;  but  my  informa- 
tion, so  far  as  it  i»oes,  tends  to  throw  great  doubt 
on  the  original  figures  in  the  Blue  Book,  sod, 
therefore,  the  analyses  cannot  themselves  be 
relied  upon  as  giving  accurate  statistics. 

4963.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  New  Domes- 
day Book  gives  no  particulars  of  holdings  under 
100  acres,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  villas  and  agricultural  holdings  7— The 
complete  figures  are  given  as  I  have  explained,  but 
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Sir  George  Campbell — continued. 

the  result  of  the  book  is  very  well  summarised,  if  I 
may  refer  to  it  for  a  moment,  in  a  volume  which 
is  pretty  well  known  on  this  question  by  Mr. 
Brodrick  on  "English  Land  and  English  Land* 
lords,**  in  the  pages  of  which  specimens  are 
given  showing  now  the  land  is  divided,  and  of 
what  size  the  estates  in  the  various  counties  are. 
You  can  find  from  the  acreage  returns  of  the 
Blue  Book  what  number  of  holdings  of  different 
sizes  exist,  and  those  returns  moved  for  by  Mr. 
Bright  give  the  analyses  in  thirteen  groups. 

4964.  Do  they  distinguish  a  20-acre  farm  from 
a  20-acre  villa? — No,  there  would  be  no  such 
distinction ;  the  use  of  the  land  is  not  gone  into, 
but  merely  the  question  of  area  and  rental.  1 
ought  to  say,  however,  that  I  should  not  like  to 
oflFer  any  very  confident  evidence  on  these  books, 
for  the  reason  I  have  stated,  that  the  initial  step 
of  the  preparation  of  the  owner's  column  in  the 
rate  book  is  almost  always  defective  in  English 
parishes,  the  reason  of  that  being  that  otir  local 
rates  are  collected  ( unlike  rates  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland)  from  the  occupiers  only ;  there  is  no 
collection  from  the  owners  and  no  recognition  of 
the  owners ;  even  in  the  case  of  our  Imperial 
taxation,  the  income  tax  assessment,  which  ought 
to  be  the  most  exhaustive,  but  to  which  we  can- 
not trust  for  an  analysis  of  the  owners  of  land, 
is  simply  collected  from  the  occupier  who  de- 
ducts the  tax  from  his  rent ;  and,  therefore,  the 
entries  appear,  not  under  the  name  of  the  owner, 
but  primarily  under  the  name  of  the  occupier 
who  pays  the  tax.  With  regard  to  Schedule  B. 
of  the  Income  Tax,  I  have  been  furnished  by  the 
Inland  Revenue  Office  with  their  return  of  sepa- 
rate properties  assessed  under  Schedule  B. 
These  will  be  useful,  as  I  propose  to  use  them  a 
little  further  on,  for  the  particular  purpose  of 
showing  whether  there  has  been  an  increase  or  a 
diminution  of  such  separately  assessed  pro- 
perties ;  but  they  will  not  indicate  whether  there 
nave  been  a  greater  or  less  number  of  owners 
possessing  those  properties. 

Chairman. 

4965.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  are 
no  reliable  data  which  would  throw  a  light  upon 
that  question  of  the  diminution  in  the  number 
of  owners  ?  — There  are  no  reliable  data  ;  but  I 
think  that  on  that  point  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed 
to  mention  the  general  impression  that  there  has 
been  some  diminution  over  a  considerable  period, 
though  I  myself  am  disposed,  from  such  evi- 
dence as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  in  limited 
areas,  to  question  this  diminution  around  towns, 
and  in  particular  parts  of  the  country  where 
apparently  there  has  been  a  comparative  breaking 
up  of  ownership  in  recent  years.  On  the  point  of 
the  farming  of  land  by  its  owners  I  have  some 
tables  whicn  I  am  anxious  to  explain  to  the  Con^ 
mittee. 

4966.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question 
upon  that.  You  say  that  you  have  tables  show- 
ing that  the  small  holdings  round  town  have 
increased;  does  that  show  whether  that  has 
been  for  the  purpose  of  building  only,  or  for 
agricultural  purposes? — The  tables  mentioned 
do  not  refer  to  that.  I  prefaced  that  remark  b^ 
stating  there  was  a  general  impression  of  dimi- 
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nution,  and  that  in  the  other  case  it  was  from 
personal  observation  only  I  doubted   this  round 
towns.     The  tables  which  I  am  anxious  to  pro* 
duce  are  really  with  reference  to  the  number  of 
separate  occupations  to  which  I  referred  a  few 
minutes   ago.     I    fancy    that    the    question   of 
obtaining  a  record  of  the  ownership  returns  is  one 
which  would  almost  come  within  the  reference  to 
this  Committee.     It  is  desirable  to  have    such 
returns  as  we  do  not  now  possess  with  regard  to 
the  holding  of  land  in  this  country.     This  matter 
has  been  brought  very  forcibly  under  my  notioe 
on  the  committee  at  Rome  two  years  ago.    It 
was  recommended   by  that  committee  that  the 
members  representing  the  different  agricultural 
departments  should  endeavour  to  induce  statis<» 
tictans,  where  the  statistics  were  not  now  thus 
collected,  to  obtain  accurate  statistics  showing 
the  division  of  the  land,  the  cohesion  or  disper** 
sion  of  properties  (I  am  translating  the  report 
which  is  in  French,  only  giving  the  purport  of 
it),  in  order  to  show  how  much  land  is  held  by 
individual  proprietors,  and  how  many  different 
domains  or  estates  are  possessed  in  particular 
distri<:ts.     That  this  subject  should  be  kept  ei^ 
tirely  apart  and  distinct  from  the  other  inquiry 
as  to  the  employment  of  tl\e  soil ;  but  that  in- 
quiry should  also  be  made  into  that  part  of  the 
subject,  showing  the  division  of  the  agricultural 
territorj,  and  the  modes  of  agriculture  practised; 
and  further,  that  a  third  return  to  enable  the- 
question  to  be  clearly  understood,  was  n«cessary^ 
giving  the    number  of  what   we  call  in   this 
country  holdings  (the  French  word  is  exploita- 
tions) or  farms,  quite   distinct  from  the  ques- 
tion  of  ownership,   with    regard   to   the    agri- 
cultural management,   and    to  distinguish  the 
mode  in  which  those  farms  were  held ;  whether 
they  were  farmed  directly  by  their  owners  (/aire 
valoir  direct)^   or   whether    by   tenant  farmers 
{fermage),   or  whether   by   a  mixed  system  of 
metayage y  which  is  common  in  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent.    I  might  suggest,  perhaps,  if  I  may  be- 
allowed  to  do  so  to  the  Committee,  that  in  order 
to  determine  the  question  of  the  reference  it  seems^ 
to  me  that  we  require  very  much  f&Uer  returns 
upon  all  those  points  than  we  now  possess. 

Mr.  Jesse  CoUlngs. 

4967.  Can  you  give  the  title  of  the  Report  from 
which  you  have  just  quoted  ? — It  is  published  in 
the  "  Bulletin  de  I'lnstitut  International  de  Sta- 
tisque"  for  1887;  if  necessary,  I  can  put  in 
the  Report  {handing  in  the  same).  I  wish  to 
suggest  also  that,  as  we  are  now  approaching 
in  this  country  the  completion,  I  hope  we 
may  say  approaching  the  completion,  of  our 
extensive  Ordnance  survey,  some  combination 
of  our  fiscal  returns,  with  that  survey  itself, 
might  be  effected,  so  that  we  could  have  a  really 
accurate  record  of  the  numbers  of  owners  of  land 
in  this  country,  whether  for  taxing  purposes  or 
for  general  economic  information  ;  and,  perhaps^ 
in  connection  with  what  has  been  suggested,  I 
think,  by  some  witnesses  before  the  Committee^ 
an  extended  system  of  compulsory  registration 
of  land  would  in  another  way  have  the  same 
result ;  it  would  enable  us  to  have  figures  upon 
which  we  could  base  conclusions. 

114  4968.  I  understand 
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Chairman. 

4968.  I  understand  then  that,  at  the  present 
time,  no  such  figures  exist  that  would  give  a  fair 
basis,  for  calculation  ?— No  such  figures  exist 
except  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  occu- 
patipn  of  the  land,  not  with  regard  to  owner- 
ship. 

4969.  Which  are,  of  course,  fallacious? — Yes. 

4970.  I  think  that  you  have  another  return 
which  has  been  prepared  at  your  suggestion  ? — 
With  reffard  to  the  question  of  the  farming 
of  land  by  its  owners,  the  annual  agricultural 
returns  for  the  last  two  years  have  contained 
a  return  which  I  suggested  in  the  paper  to 
which  I  have  made  reference  before  as  read  in 
1887.  That  special  return  now  shows  (although 
I  think  the  matter  is  not  very  generally  known^ 
the  number  of  occupiers  who  farm  land  which 
they  themselves  possess  in  this  country.  It 
has  been  rather  a  diflScult  return  to  compile ; 
but  by  meant)  of  a  single  line  of  addition  to 
the  usual  agricultural  returns,  the  Government 
are  now  able  to  state,  besides  the  acreage,  the 
number  of  acres  that  are  occupied  by  the  persons 
who  actuallv  own  them.  This  return  is  given 
in  the  yearly  Buff  Book  that  is  presented  to 
Parliament,  and  therefore  I  have  taken  some 
trouble  to  analyse  it  county  by  county  myself, 
and  the  result  I  mi^ht  give  generally  to  the 
Committee,  as  I  think  this  bears  on  the  subject 
before  the  Committee. 

4971.  If  you  please  ?— There  are  at  the  present 
time  in  England  60,935  occupiers  who  o*vn  the 
land  which  they  are  farming.  The  total  number 
of  occupiers  returned,  or  perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  correct  the  term,  and  say  the  total 
number  of  returns  that  are  made  (for  I  always 
have  some  corrections  to  make  with  regard  to 
the  word  •*  occupier  "),  is  425,886,  and  as  I  said 
just  now,  of  those  60,935  refer  to  ph^ts  of  land 
which  were  owned  i)y  the  persons  farming  them. 
There  are  also  19,442  returns  from  persons  who 
hire  land  as  well  as  own  it. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

4972.  Afe.  you  speaking  of  England  only? — 
Yes. 

4973.  England  and  Wales  ?— No,  England 
only.  In  all  those  returns  it  is  very  essential  not 
to  combine  England  and  Wales,  or  England  and 
Wales  with  Scotland,  for  reasons  which  I  will 
explain  further  on.  I  take  England  by  itself, 
and  divide  it  also  into  four  distinct  districts  which 
the  Government  have  allowed  now  for  i)roduce 
returns;  they  call  them  the  produce  uistricts. 
I  find  in  the  first  produce  district  of  England, 
which  consists  of  the  chief  corn-growing  coun- 
ties in  the  east  of  England,  namely,  Camt)ridge- 
fihire,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Herts,  Beds,  Uunts,  Nor- 
folk, Lincolnshire,  and  the  East  Riding  of  York- 
shire, there  are  16*6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the 
returns  sent  in  which  represent  laud  exclusively 
farmed  by  the  persons  who  own  it ;  and  I  have 
also  worked  out  the  acreage  results,  which  are  of 
course  more  important  than  the  numbeis  to  some 
extent,  and  I  nnd  that  practically  19  per  cent, 
of  the  area  of  the  land  in  those  nine  counties  is 
now  farmed  by  its  owners;  that  is  to  say 
1,167,145    acres,    out    of   a    total    acreage    of 


Mr.  Jesse  Collings — continued. 

6,190,481.  I  have  done  the  same  for  each  of 
the  divisions,  and  if  it  would  be  interesting  to 
the  Committee  I  would  put  in  this  Table  com* 
pletely. 

^  Chairman. 

4974.  I  think  it  is  most  important?— These 
tables  have  not  been  publisheJ  ;  I  should  say 
that  they  are  simply  results  deduced  from  Re- 
turns in  the  Buit'  Books  of  the  Government 
(Jianding  in  the  same). 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

4975.  Does  your  Return  show  .how  much  of 
that  land  is  held  by  small  owners  as  distinguished 
from  that  held  by  large  owners  ? — It  does  not 
I  should,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  the  ques- 
tion which  the  honourable  Member  has  put  to 
me,  like  to  say  that  this  Return  has  only  been 
in  existence  for  two  years,  and  since  it  has  been 
in  existence  the  Return,  which  is  quinqucnnially 
made  in  this  country  of  groups  of  holdings,  large 
and  small,  has* not  been  taken,  but  occasion 
will  arise  next  year,  in  1890,  for  again  taking 
what  is  called  the  quinquennial  census  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  land  is  held ;  it  was  taken 
in  1875,  in  1880  and  1885,  and  will  be  due 
again  in  1890;  and  the  suggestion  which  I 
am  making  to  the  department  (and  if  the  depart- 
ment is  strengthened,  there  is  some  expectation 
of  its  being  oodc),  is  that  it  is  very  important 
that  we  should  have  these  figures  analysed,  in 
order,  to  show  what  proportion  of  tho^e  owners  of 
farms  are  large  owners,  and  which  are  small. 
I  also  find  that  the  return  diflers  so  enor- 
mously between  county  and  couniy  that  some 
reason  must  be  behind  it ;  and  in  some  cases, 
undoubtedly,  that  reason  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
land  thrown  on  the  owner's  hands,  on  a  very  large 
scale  in  some  counties.  For  instance,  I  take  at 
random  the  figures  before  me,  and  I  find  that  in 
Hampshire  there  seems  very  nearly  30  per  cent,  of 
the  acreage  now  fanned  by  its  owners  according 
to  these  returns ;  that  in  Surrey,  which  is  not 
so  surprising  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of 
laud  held  for  something  other  Hhan  agricultural 
purposes  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  less  than 
35  per  cent,  in  acres  farmed  by  persons  who  ovrn 
them  ;  whereas  in  other  counties,  such  as  Cam- 
bridgeshire, there  is  only  18  per  cent.;  in  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  barely  12  percent; 
in  Dorset  not  much  over  10  percent;  and  in 
Shropshire  not  much  over  9  per  cent  In 
Cheshire,  which  is  a  county  very  largely  filled 
with  small  farms,  vou  have  only  8  per  cent  of 
the  acreage  in  the  hands  of  its  owners. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

4976.  What  is  there  in  Norfolk?— In  the 
county  of  Norfolk  the  number  returned  by  the 
owners  is  nearly  14  per  cent. ;  but  the  acreage 
80  farmed  is  19  per  cent.;  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  case  of  Norfolk  is  exactly  the  average  of  all 
the  east  of  England. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

4977.  Then  this  will  be  put  in  ?— Yes ;  those 
returns  are  prepared  for  the  Committee ;  perhaps 
I  may  simply  read  to  the  Committee  the  general 
results  in  acreage. 

4978.  If 
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Chairman* 

4978.  If  you  please  ?— The  general  results  are 
these  :  In  England,  16  per  cent  of  the  land  is 
according  to  this  return  farmed  by  its  owners ; 
in  Wales,  11  per  cent. ;  in  Scotland  rather  less 
tiian  13  per  cent. ;  making  for  Great  Britain  an 
average  of  16  per  cent,  of  the  acreage,  or  some- 
thing under  5,000,000  acres  out  of  32,700,000 
acres.  Taking  the  case  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and 
the  Channel  Islands,  which  are  very  exceptional, 
the  Isle  of  Man  has  nearly  36  per  cent,  of  its  area 
farmed  by  its  owners;  tJersey  has  40  per  -cent, 
Ouernsey  has  60  per  cent  The  figures  for 
Ireland  I  should  say  are  not  prepared  in  this 
form.  The  figures  for  Great  Britain,  taken 
without  the  Channel  Islands,  as  1  read  before, 
show  that  Great  Britain  has  15  per  cent,  of  its 
area  farmed  by  its  owners. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

4979.  As  Scotland  has  been  mentioned,  you 
are  aware  that  in  Scotland  the  returns  give 
ample  opportunity  for  distinguishing  between 
large  and  small  owners?  —  The  returns  un- 
doubtedly do  with  regard  to  Scotland.  I  have 
not  analysed  the  figures  for  Scotland,  I  have 
only  taken  the  totals ;  but  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Committee  that  these  should  be  taken, 
as  all  agricultural  returns  relating  to  Scotland 
must  be  taken,  with  the  great  and  important 
qualification  that  only  the  Ixmd  which  is  returned 
in  our  agricultural  return  every  year  as  culti- 
Tated  land  is  taken  account  of  at  all ;  therefore, 
the  figures  with  regard  to  the  surface  of  Scot- 
land are  entirely  defective,  because  only  25  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  area  of  Scotland  is  accounted 
for  at  all.  In  England  it  is  quite  difierent,  be-' 
cause  the  amount  of  cultivated  laud  much  more 
nearly  approximates  to  the  total  surface. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

4980.  That  is  to  say,  that  all  the  mountain 
land  is  left  out  in  Scotland  ? — All  the  mountain 
land  or  hill  pasture  grass  other  than  the  grass  re- 
turned, which  is  a  very  small  amount,  is  left  out; 
and  on  that  point  I  wish  to  call  special  attention 
to  this  serious  defect  in  the  Scotch  returns. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 

4981.  Does  that  apply  to  Wales  as  well?— 
Yes,  and  to  certain  English  counties,  such  as 
Northumberland.  I  have  here  a  statement 
which  I  have  not  prepared  for  putting  in,  but  I 
think  it  bears  upon  the  question  just  put  to  me. 
For  my  own  information,  some  years  ago,  I  made 
out  a  return  showing  exactly  what  amount  of  the 
surface  of  the  country  was  accounted  for  in  our 
agricultural  returns.  I  find  that,  as  regards 
Eneland,  three-fourths  of  the  whole  land  is 
iEuuJysed  and  accounted  for  in  those  returns,  the 
balance  being  the  uncultivated  hill  land,  and  of 
course  the  land  covered  with  water,  land  covered 
by  railways,  and  towns  and  land  built  upon 
generally.  In  Wales  not  quite  60  per  cent,  of 
tne  whole  surfiEU^e  is  accounted  for  in  uie  Agricul- 
tural Returns;  therefore  a  much  larger  percentage 
remains  unaccounted  for;  although  in  the  case 
of  Wales,  that  so-called  uncultivated  land  carries 
stock,  and  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties  that  I 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  latemational 
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Committee  at  Rome.  And  the  same  difficulty 
has  occurred  in  other  countries;  I  believe  in 
Austria.  I  think  that  in  the  Swedisli  and  in  the 
Russian  Returns  (so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
deal  with  them),  they  are  very  largely  afiected 
by  the  same  difficulty.  The  productive  land,  and 
the  agriculturally-cultivated  land,  are  not  exactly 
the  same.  A  large  portion  of  the  forests  in  some 
foreign  countries  is  included  in  the  productive 
lands,  and  in  other  countries  is  excluded  from  the 
Agricultural  Returns.  In  Scotland,  only  24*9 
per  cent  of  the  whole  surface,  or  one-fourth  part, 
18  included  in  the  Returns ;  whereas  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  stock  in  Scotland  is  carried 
upon  land  which  is  not  accounted  for  in  the  re- 
turns, and  is  not  in  the  Holdings  Returns  divided 
into  farms. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

4982.  But  in  the  Government  returns  the 
stock  kept  on  the  farm,  the  stock  kept  on  those 
lands,  is  not  accounted  for  ? — I  made  it  my  duty 
specially  to  investigate  that  with  the  Agricul- 
tural Department,  and  they  have  furnished  me 
with  the  form  of  return  sent  out.  Every  tenant 
must  enter  both  ^^  the  number  of  live  stock  in 
possession  of  or  upon  the  land  in  the  occupation 
of  the  undersigned  **  on  a  given  day.  Therefore, 
all  the  sheep  m  the  possession  of  every  man  who 
receives  the  return  are  entered,  although  only  the 
land  which  he  cultivates,  in  the  limited  sense  of 
the  returns,  is  returned ;  and  the  tables,  on  page 
103  of  the  Agricultural  Returns  for  1886  are 
misleading,  unless  they  are  read  with  the  quali- 
fication in  the  Report,  which  has  certainly  been 
made  by  the  officers  of  the  department  on  each 
occasion  of  tlie  quinquennial  surveys.  Sheep  and 
other  stock  taken  into  graze,  or  kept  upon  grass 
land  hired  by  the  season,  or  kept  upon  heath 
moor  or  mountain  land,  is  to  be  returned  by  their 
owners.  It  seems  too  that  stock  sent  to  fairs, 
markets,  or  elsewhere  for  sale,  upon  the  4th  day 
of  June,  or  previous  day,  should  be  included  in 
this  return  by  the  owners  of  such  stock  ;  but  as 
the  general  governing  words  are  the  total  number 
of  live  stock  in  possession  of,  as  well  as  on  the  land 
of,  any  occupier,  the  whole  stock  of  Scotland  is 
included  in  returns,  although,  when  we  come  to 
analyse  the  returns,  that  stock  is  unfortunately 
apportioned  to  the  much  smaller  acreage  of  cul- 
tivated holdings. 

4983.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  Scotch  farmer  has  a 
200-acre  farm,  and  besides  that  he  has  1,000 
acres  of  mountain  land,  he  only  makes  a  return 
of  the  200-acre  farm,  but  he  returns  all  the  sheep 
he  keeps  on  the  1,000-acre  mountain  land?-^ 
That  is  so,  undoubtedly. 

4984.  Then  to  that  extent  the  returns  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  are  misleading  ? — They 
require  amendment  undoubtedly.  That  is  one 
of  the  points  that  I  have  frequentiy  urged ;  and 
in  a  paper  before  the  Statistical  Society  I  drew 
special  attention  to  the  point,  and  I  have  con- 
sulted both  the  Agricultural  Department  upon  the 
matter,  and  also  Mr.  Giffen,  who  was  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  returns  when  they  were  at  the 
Board  of  Trkde.  There  is  no  doubt  the  returns, 
if  they  are  read  by  themselves  without  the  ex- 
planation given  in  the  annual  reports,  which  are 
made  as  a  preface  to  the  returns,  are  misleading 
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Mr.  Jeiu  Collings — costinued. 

with  regard  to  Scotland,  Wales,  and  parte  of 
certain  English  counties,  because  they  do  not 
deal  exhaustively  with  the  whole  of  the  surface, 
whereas  they  do  deal  exhaustively  with  all  the 
stock. 


C^aznuoA— eontinued. 


4985.  That  would  not  apply  so  much  to  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  would  it  ? — No;  therefore  in  this 
paper  of  mine  I  entirely  confine  the  investigation 
with  regard  to  holdings  to  England  alone,  be- 
cause the  data  is  so  much  closer  there. 

4986.  That  I  sav  would  not  apply  so  much  to 
England  and  Wales  ? — The  dimculty  indicated 
would  arise  with  Wales  constantly  ;  because,  as 
I  have  said,  only  60  per  cent  of  the  area  is  ac- 
counted for;  40  per  cent,  is  mountain,  heathy  or 
otherwise  unaccounted  for. 

4987.  Will  the  discrepancy  arise  with  England 
to  any  great  extent  ? — ^In  ihe  case  of  England 
there  is  one-fourth  part  of  the  surface  not  ac« 
counted  for,  but  that  is  very  largely  the  result 
of  land  occupied  for  other  purposes  than  agri- 
cnltnre ;  therefore  the  discrepancy  is  not  so  great 
in  regard  to  England.  In  many  counties,  for 
instance  in  Cambridgeshire,  90  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  surface  is  accounted  for;  in  the  East 
Biding  of  Yoricshire  80  per  cent  is  accounted 
for.  Then  in  a  coimty  like  Surrey,  where  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  waste  land  (which  is  much  the 
same  as  Wales),  only  59  per  cent,  is  accounted 
for.  But,  if  we  go  to  Leicestershire  it  is  nearly 
90  per  cent. ;  in  Oxfordshire  it  is  87  per  cent, 
and  80  on. 

4988.  When  you  speak  of  landowners  who 
occupy  the  land,  do  you  include  those  landowners 
who  have  farms  thrown  on  their  hands,  and  do 
you  include  landowners  who  farm  land  in  various 
counties  by  means  of  bailiffs  and  so  forth,  and 
are  not  occupiers  in  lie  sense  of  cultivating 
farmers,  but  who  are  nominally  tilling  their  land, 
and  who  probably  have  very  little  personal  relation 
with  it,  and  do  it  all  by  means  of  hailiffs,  and 
who  might  see  very  little  of  it  themselves  ? — 
Undoubtedly  the  returns  which  I  have  spoken 
of  refer  to  the  whole  land  of  the  country ;  and 
no  doubfr  the  line  which  is  given  in  this  return, 
land  rented  and  occupied,  land  owned  and  occu- 
pied, and  total  number  of  acres,  will  make  it 
essential  that  all  the  land  owned  by  the  person 
making  the  return  if  he  occupies  it  shall  be 
returned,  whether  he  owns  it  and  farms  it  wil- 
lingly as  the  owner  of  the  land,  or  whether  it  is 
thrown  on  his  hands  for  want  of  cultivators,  no 
distinction  is  made  in  the  return,  and,  econo- 
mically speaking,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
distinction.  In  the  case  of  the  French  return, 
which  I  will  deal  wilJi  afterwards,  the  distinction 
is  carefully  made  as  to  the  holdings  directly 
farmed  by  the  owner.  The  ^mount  farmed  by  a 
bailiff  is  distinguished,  so  you  can  tell  the 
number  of  cases  where  he  farms  by  means  of 
another ;  undoubtedly  it  is  the  case  that  there 
are  a  number  of  persons  owning  the  land  who 
are  farming  it  by  compulsion,  if  I  may  say  so, 
md  they  are  unquestionably  included  in  the  form 
of  return. 

4989.  Just  one  question  about  that  form  which 
jou  have  just  had  in  your  hand.    At  what  IwDe 


of  the  yasur  ia  it  filled  up  ?— It  ia  filled  up  om  the 
4th  day  of  June  annually;  and  that  tmm 
another  question  which  I  think  it  is  desirabie,  if 
we  were  allocating  the  stook  to  consider,  namelf, 
that  the  position  of  the  atook  on  th«  4th  q{  Joae 
is  very  different  fmn  the  local  distributioB  ef 
stock,  aay  on  the  4th  of  December. 

4990.  What  I  underatwd  is  tb«t  the  return 
in  the  countries  where  there  ia  a  good  deal  of 
waste  land,  moorland,  and  so  forth,  are  not 
exactly  accurate  in  the  sense  of  showing  what 
stock  is  kept  upon  a  particular  acreage  cf  land) 
— That  would  not  be  accurately  shown ;  but  I 
think  that  I  should  point  out,  in  juatioe  to  the 
Agpcultural  Departo^ent  who  pabliah  those  ce* 
turns,  that  this  particukr  feature  of  the  bo»» 
exhaustiveness  ox  the  return  has  been  pointei 
out  repeatedly  in  the  reports.  I  should  not 
like  to  give  the  inuMreasion  that  the  returns  are 
issued  by  the  Agricultural  Department  without 
that  being  stated. 

Mr.  Thomas  EilU. 

4991.  Are  the  returns  filled  in  always  by  the 
fanners,  or  are  the  returns  to  some  extent  filled 
in  bv  the  Inland  Revenue  officers  ? — In  a  very 
small  per-centage,  or  about  5  per  cent,  of  the 
area  accounted  ior,  the  officers  have  been  obliged 
to  resort  to  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  holdings; 
in  some  of  the  backward  districts,  I  think  of 
Wales,  and  certainly  Scotland,  some  of  the  occo^ 
piers  have  been  unable  to  fill  up  the  rather  com- 
plicated returns,  and  do  not  do  it.  In  the  Nordi 
of  Scotland  there  is  a  difficulty  about  the  kiiov«- 
ledge  of  the  language. 

Chairman. 

4992.  But  there  was,  at  all  events,  at  fin^ 
great  unwillingness,  was  there  not^  to  fill  up  the 
returns? — Yes,  there  wae  great  unwillbgnesa; 
but  I  think  thatthatunwillingness  referred  almost 
exclusively  to  England;  there  is  no  unwillingness 
in  Scotland,  and  very  little  unwillingness  ia 
different  dbtricts  in  England.  The  great  dS"* 
ficulty  arises  curiously  enoueh  in  what  I  may 
call  the  Home  Counties  of  England,  and  there 
from  considerable  sized  farmers.  It  was  pointed 
out  some  years  ago  on  those  returns,  that  whereas 
the  average  holdings  in  Scotland  (I  canhardlygive 
die  figures)  of  farmen^  who  did  not  return  their 
acreage,  was  something  like  7  or  8  acres  only^ 
the  average  persons  who  neglected  or  refused 
in  Engluid  farmed  135  acres.  There  was  a  pre- 
judice and  a  feeling  that  possibly  the  reton 
might  be  connected  with  the  question  of  taxation. 
I  think  that  was  a  misapprehension  which  is 
gradually  dying  out.  But  the  returns  are  now 
nearly  exhaustive ;  soinethi«)g  like  five  or  six  par 
cent,  would  not  be  a  very  material  matter  ia  aa 
inquiry  of  that  si^e,  where  555,000  of  the  retuntf 
are  distributed  and  collected. 

4993.  Have  you  any  more  observatioDS  to 
make  with  regard  to  tlie  special  returns  n^hich 
you  have  been  dealing  wifii  ? — 13ie  only  odwr 
observation  which  I  should  like  to  xfisik&  he&m 
parting  with  that  jretum  ia  thgt  it  should  he 
clearly  understood  by  the  Committee  that  whik 
I  give  figures  for  Wales  and  Scatlnndp  I  do  it 
subject  to  the  isemark  I  juade  pf  thi^iuhire j^ 
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Chairman — eontiiiaed. 

Ilie  retam  rcaUj  ta  sbo v  ilia  diairilwition  of  llie 
aar&oe  m  thone  li^ivo  cases. 

4994.  Widi  regard  to  the  assessment  of  Scbe- 
duie  B,  do  you  wish  to  say  anything  more  abont 
Ibe  Income  Tax  Table  ?— I  should  like,  before 
referring  to  that,  to  refer  to  the  question  of  the 
number  of  eultivators.  I  haTe  dealt  with  the 
question  of  the  number  of  owners  cultirating 
ttieir  own  land ;  and  now,  perhaps,  referring  to 
tlie  returns  before  the  Committee,  I  should  like 
to  state  that  I  hare  made  here  a  rough  analysis 
going*  back  to  the  first  time  when  we  hare  got 
statistics  of  tiie  number^  so  far  as  we  can  learn 
them  from  the  returns  of  the  persons  farming, 
t^t  is  cultirators  generally,  m  order  to  see 
whether  there  k  any  diminution  in  the  number. 
I  find'  that  the  number  of  returns  has  been 
singularly  uniform  from  the  jrear  1870;  they 
were  commenced,  I  should  say,  in  1866,  but  for 
the  first  two  or  three  years  there  were  defects  in 
coHection,  so  I  take  it  from  1870.  The  number 
of  returns  received  representing  separate  holdings 
in  that  year  was  994,000 ;  I  am  speaking  now  of 
England  only.  The  number  of  returns  received 
last  year  was  426,000.  Therefore  the  change, 
if  any,  has  been  one  towards  subdivision ;  Ihere 
are  a  larger  number  of  returns  made.  But  the 
annual  statement,  which  is  given  in  the  yellow 
form  I  have  referred  to,  is  not  exactly  that  of  the 
number  of  separate  occupiers.  This  I  think  I 
aSnded  to  before,  but  the  number  of  actual  re- 
turns made.  Those  returns  are  not  in  all  cases 
holdings ;  they  cannot  be ;  sometimes  a  man  who 
has  two  or  three  farms  will  make  one  return,  while 
another  man  who  has  three  farms  will  make  three 
aepacaAe  returns ;  therefore,  a  certain  allowance 
hm  to  be  made,  and  on  the  oocasioiu  of  the  four 
mrveys  as  to  the  idze  of  holdings  m^e  by  the 
Government  in  the  years  1870,  1875,  1880,  and 
1886,  an  attempt  has  beoi  made  (particularly 
in  the  last  tiiree  years)  as  far  as  possible  to 
oorrect  any  arors  arising  out  of  those  duplicated 
iQtoms;  and  I  have  been  by  the  kindness 
of  the  Agricultural  Office  supplied  with  a  contrast 
of  the  holdings  returned  on  the  last  occasion, 
1885,  comparing  those  for  every  county  with  the 
number  of  the  actual  returns  made  in  the  same 
year  in  what  we  may  call  the  acreage  return;  and 
the  difference  is  very  slight,  but  still  it  does 
exist,  and  in  certain  counties.  The  total  for 
England  was. 416,000  holdings  in  the  acreage 
return,  and  414,950  in  the  holding  return.  It 
is  not  a  matter  which  is  sufficiently  serious 
^attisttcally  to  cause  much  confusion;  and  I  have 
here  an  explanation  in  the  case  of  different 
counties.  I  will  only  quote  a  sii^le  one,  where 
Ae  numbers  were  pretty  considerable.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  Monmouthshire,  there  was 
a  difference  of  208.  It  appears  that  this  was 
caused  by  the  holdings  in  tne  case  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Return  haying  been  taken  from  the 
number  of  schedules  issued,  whilst  in  the  holdings 
return  they  were  taken  from  the  number  actually 
letumed.  Some  errors  of  that  kind  will  arise 
occasionally.  In  other  cases,  the*  decrease  of 
holdings  in  Staffordshire,  for  instance,  was  owing 
to  the  supervisor  having  added  to  the  totd 
number  of  occupiers  the  persons  who  kept  live 
stock,  but  had  no  land.  And,  again,  in  York- 
0.69. 
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sh&re  the  disparity  was  earned  by  an  erroneona 
method  of  coun^g  adopted  in  those  cases. 

4995.  Ton  said  that  one  diffnrenoe  was  in  ce«^ 
sequence  of  persons  who  owned  stock  but  had  no 
land  ?  —  There  are  certain  persons  who  own 
stock  but  have  no  land ;  reinms  are  issued  to 
them,  and  these  returns  are  given  every  year. 

4996.  What  sort  of  men  are  they? — Chiefly 
dwrymen  round  towns  who  keep  their  cows  in 
stalls.  It  is  a  very  small  matter,  but  still  it  does 
interfere  a  little  with  the  returns.  The  chief 
disparity  is  from  what  I  have  mentioned  before ; 
namely,  persons  holding  land  in  two  parishes 
being  counted  as  two  occupiers. 

4997.  WTiat  is  the  result  of  the  return  that 
you  have  generally  ;  do  they  show  a  diminution 
or  an  increase? — The  general  tendency  is  a 
slight  increase  in  the  nuniber  of  occupations. 

4998.  Between  1870  and  1885,  that  is  to  say? 
— Yes.  The  figures  for  1870  are  not  of  so  much 
value,  because  they  were  not  so  complete ;  the 
department  had  only  begun  to  work,  but  for  the 
last  three  y^irs  there  is  a  very  slight  difference* 
I  may  say  roughly  that  t^e  412,000  holdings  in 
1875  had  become  415,000  in  1885  ;  there  is  a 
slight  increase.  Ajid  on  that  return,  and  aa 
corroborating  that  return,  I  have  received  from 
the  Inland  Kevenue  Office  a  statement  of  the 
separate  assessments  made  to  Schedule  B, 

Mr.  Jesse  ColUngs. 

4999.  You  are  speaking  of  England  aloaa 
now  ? — I  have  been  speakmg  of  England  alone 
up  to  this  point.  The  return  given  me  by  the^ 
Inland  Bevenue  Office  is  for  the  United  Kingh 
dom. 

5000.  The  number  of  holding  you  have  just 
quoted  in  1885,  refers  only  to  England  ? — Yes, 
all  my  own  returns  refer  only  to  England.  The 
return  I  am  now  about  to  quote  from,  from  the. 
Inland  Bevenue  Office,  is  one  giving  the  separata 
assessments  to  Schedule  B.  in  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom^  and  is  not  so  useful  liierefore 
for  our  purpose,  because  it  includes  the  Irish 
returns  which  may  complicate  the  matter,  but  it 
shows  the  same  features.  From  1878  to  1887,  the 
last  decade,  the  number  of  assessments  to  Sche^ 
dule  B.  have  risen  from  1,525,600  to  1,586,000; 
that  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  period.  And  to 
make  this  more  complete  I  have  myself  exunined 
the  figures  as  far  back  as  the  year  1869 ;  and  I 
find  that  over  that  period,  taking  those  for  Eng^ 
land  alone,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  100,000  in 
the  separate  assessments  of  persons  holding  land ; 
that  is  to  say  that  under  Schedule  B,  the  returns 
for  1868-69  were  696,000;  the  returns  for  the 
last  year,  1886-87,  which  is  the  last  year  avail- 
able, the  number  was  795,000,  which  is  an  in^ 
crease  of  exactly  100,000  in  the  interval.  That 
shows,  therefore,  a  general  tendency  towards 
subdivision,  so  far  as  we  may  take  the  separatee 
properties  assessed  to  Schedule  B.  as  indicating 
that.  I  do  not  wish  for  a  moment  to  place  too 
much  stress  upon  this  return,  because  I  am  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  there  are  far  more  assess- 
ments than  holdings,  and  properties  may  be 
amalgamated^  and  yet  remain  as  separate  assess-' 
ments  on  the  books  of  the  Inland  Bevenue  Oflice; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it*  there  was  any  excessive 
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Mr.  Jt$$e  Callings — continued. 

process  of  agglomeration  of  property  there  would 
hardly  be  a  tendency  to  an  increased  number  of 
assessments,  the  area  being  the  same  at  the  two 
dates. 

5001.  Those  statistics  are  so  valuable  thai  we 
want  to  know  exactly  what  we  are  to  understand. 
When  you  say  that  in  the  report  for  1885  there 
were  415,000  holdings  in  England  only,  and  that 
that  number  constituted  an  increase  over  a  return 
of  a  few  years  before,  do  you  include  allotments 
down  to  a  quarter  of  an  acre  ? — Every  holding 
down  to  a  quarter  of  an  acre. 

5002.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  increase 
in  the  direction  of  that  class,  is  rather  an  increase 
of  allotments  than  an  increase  of  what  we  may 
call  small  farm  holdings.  The  reason  I  ask  is 
because  we  know  that  there  has  been  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  allotments  during  the 
last  year  or  two,  and  seeine  that  they  are  in- 
cluded in  the  return  ;  if  the  mcrease  is  in  that 
particuiar  class  of  holdings,  of  allotments  down 
to  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  then  that  throws  us  back 
on  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  no  increase 
in  the  number  of  small  holdings  ? — The  returns 
that  were  given  in  1875,  1880,  and  1885  are 
capable  of  analysis  upon  that  point;  you  can 
there  find  exactly  the  number  of  holdings  proper 
of  under  50  acres  in  each  of  those  three  years, 
and  also  for  the  holdings  of  under  20  acres,  if  you 
go  back  to  the  return  of  1870,  can  be  contrasted 
with  those  now  existing. 

5003.  In  1885,  for  instance,  there  were  21,069 
holdings  of  what  we  call  allotments  of  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  and  under  one  acre ;  could  you  tell 
whether  they  have  increased  ;  could  you  compare 
that  number  with  the  number  of  allotments  a  few 
years  ago,  so  that  we  may  ascert^iin  whether  the 
increase  of  the  total  is  due  rather  to  the  increase 
in  these  small  allotments  than  to  the  increase  of 
these  small  farm  holdings?— I  am  afraid  that  I 
could  not  distinguish  the  allotments  from  the  other 
holdings,  because  there  has  been,  as  has  been 
explained  in  the  reports  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, some  little  overlapping  of  two  separate 
sets  of  returns ;  the  return  Known  as  the  Allot- 
ments Return,  which  came  out  in  1886, 1  think 
included  certain  properties  which  appeared,  no 
doubt,  in  the  Agricultural  Keturns  as  holdings. 
But  in  the  letter  which  I  received  from  the 
Inland  Revenue  Office  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
ference at  Rome  that  I  spoke  of,  it  is  distinctly 
stated  that  no  schedules  of  the  nature  I  have 
shown  here  are  sent  out  to  persons. holding  land 
solely  for  use  as  garden  allotments.  Therefore, 
the  intention  is  that  no  such  allotments  ought  to 
appear  in  the  Agricultural  Returns  at  all ; 
persons  holding  lands  solely  for  use  as  garden 
allotments  do  not  receive  these  returns  to  fill  up; 
therefore  the  allotments  are  supposed  to  be  m 
addition  to,  and  not  as  part  of  the  holdings.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  is  well  known,  some  of  the 
larger  allotments  appear  in  both  returns,  and  there 
is  a  little  confusion  there. 

Chairman. 

5004.  Have  you  any  observation  to  make  with 
regard  to  those  particular  returns  from  1870  to 
1885  ? — I  think  not,  except  to  suggest  their  use 
for  comparative  purposes. 


Mr.  Jeue  CoUingg. 

5005.  How  far  back  can  yon  compare  your 
tables ;  how  far  back  have  you  the  returns  of 
holdings,  say,  from  20  to  50  acres? — I  have  here 
a  return  of  1870,  which  can  be  coinparc;^  with  a. 
return  of  ]  885 ;  but  I  have  some  doubt,  speaking 
statisticdly,  of  the  completeness  of  the  return  of 
1870.  We  have  no  parallel  return  except  for 
holdings  of  under  50  acres  for  the  whole  series  of 
years.  The  last  occasion  on  which  the  holdingg 
return  was  taken  was  in*  the  year  1885,publi8h&i 
in  the  returns  of  1886.  This  was  the  only  occa- 
sion on  wliich  an  entirely  exhaustive  survey  of 
the  whole  of  the  holdings  in  all  the  grades  and 
classes  was  made  ;  that  is  to  say  in  the  following 
groups,  all  holdings  of  under  one  acre;  of  one 
acre  to  five  acres  ;  of  five  acres  to  20  acres;  of 
20  acres  to  50  acres ;  of  50  to  100  acres ;  of 
100  acres  to  300  acres ;  of  300  acres  to  500  acres*, 
of  500  acres  to  1,000  acres  ;  and  of  1,000  acres 
and  upwards. 

5006.  And  when  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  that  return  was  made? — That  was  the 
only  occasion,  in  1885.  It  was  a  suggestion 
made  by  myself  that  it  would  be  very  desirable, 
instead  of  having  separate  returns  of  small  groups 
as  in  1870,  and  in  1871  and  1872,  of  holdings 
below  50  acres,  and  as  on  the  otlier  occasion  of 
holdings  below  50  acres  only,  to  bring  the  whole 
series  into  one  form;  and  no  doubt  in  future 
years  we  shall  be  able  to  make  close  compariscins. 

5007.  Then  there  are  no  means  of  comparing 
the  number  of  holdings  in  England  of  from  20 
acres  to  50  acres,  say,  in  1870,  or  some  years 
back  ? — Yes ;  in  1870  I  can  give  them,  but  not 
again  until  1885. 

5008.  In  fact,  in  1885  the  number  of  holdings 
in  England  above  five  acres  and  not  exceeding 
20  acres  were  109,285 ;  can  you  tell  us  the 
number  of  that  class  of  holding  which  existed  in 
1871  ? — In  1871  a  return  was  made  of  all  the 
holdings  of  under  20  acres  ;  but  this  would  not 
be  the  exact  group  that  you  have  quoted;  it 
would  include  not  only  the  109,000,  but  the  103,000 
under  five  acres,  and  tlie  23,000  under  one  acre. 
That  particular  group  cannot  be  compared. 

5009.  Can  you  give  us  a  group  of  from  20 
acres  to  50  acres? — No;  the  returns  were  not 
made  in  that  form  at  both  dates,  1871  and  1885. 

5010.  Can  you  give  us  the  group  of  from  20 
acres  downwards  ?-^Certain!y. 

5011.  From  20  acres  to  a  quarter  of  an  acre? 
— I  will  add  them  together  and  see  what  they 
will  come  to.  I  have  not  made  that  calculation, 
but  I  could  do  it  in  a  moment.  Speftkiug  broadly^ 
the  difiference  would  be  in  England  that  in  1871 
there  were  211,465  holdings  altogether  of  under 
20  acres,  and  now  there  are  233,583.  Tl^ 
means,  of  course,  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
smallest  grade  of  holdings. 

5012.  Can  you  give  us  the  same  figures  be- 
tween 50  acres  and  100  acres  in  1871?— I  <^ 
not,  for  the  reason  which  I  pointed  out,  that  w 
returns  are  not  so  made.  I  can  give  you  the 
figures  for  1875. 

5013.  That  is  a  considerable  way  back,  if  1^ 
can  give  it  ? — Yes ;  I  can  give  it  for  the  decade. 
I  can  give  the  holdings  of  under  50  acres ;  they 
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Mr.  Jesse  Collings — continued. 

do  not  distinguish  between  classes  of  holdings 
under  50  acres,  but  lump  them  in  one  group. 

5014.  That  includes  aU  the  smaller  ones  again  ? 
-Yes. 

5015.  Then  we  may  take  it  from  you  that  the 
number  of  small  holdings  of  20  acres  and  under 
in  1871  was  211,465,  while  according  to  the 
return  in  1885^  it  was  233,583,  showing  an  in- 
crease in  the  small  holdings  of  from  20  acres 
downwards  of  22,118  in  the  interval  of  1871  to 
1885? — Yes;  and  it  will  be  useful  perhaps  to 
compare  the  increase  of  all  holdings  for  the  same 
periods.  The  increase  of  the  total  number  of 
noldings  in  £ngland  within  the  same  years  was 
from  394,000  to  415,000,  which  shows  that  the 
whole  increase  was  in  the  smaller  class. 

Sir  George  Campbell, 

5016.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  there  has 
been  a  vast  increase  of  what  I  may  call  villadom 
all  over  the  couutry,  and  1  think  vou  have  also 
told  us  that  the  returns  do  not  distinguish  be- 
tween villa  holdings  and  agricultural  holdings  ? — 
That  is  so. 

5017.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  it  would,  there- 
fore, be  almost  impossible  to  gather  from  these 
returns  whether  there  has  been  really  an  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  number  of  small  agricultural 
holdings  ? — I  think  that  the  only  way  in  which 
to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  would  be  to  take  those 
counties  in  which  there  has  been  no  great  increase 
of  villadom,  and  to  take  them  county  by  county, 
and  to  see  where  the  difference  has  arisen.  In 
Surrey,  for  instance,  or  in  Berkshire,  or  in  Kent, 
or  near  London,  no  doubt  that  would  be  a  very 
potent  element ;  but  if  you  take  Cambridgeshire 
or  some  of  the  northern  counties,  and  some  parts 
of  Lincolnshire,  there  would  be  no  such  feature, 
and  there  it  must  be  owing  to  the  distribution  of 
agricultural  holdings. 

5018.  Is  there  any  county  in  England  in  which 
there  has  not  been  a  vast  increase  of  villadom  ? 
— I  am  not  quite  certain  what  the  honourable 
Member  means  by  villadom.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly this  great  increase:  that  many  persons 
who  were  formerly  living  in  quite  small  towns 
now  live  outside  the  town;  and  whereas  they 
formerly  had  no  land,  they  have  now  a  paddock, 
or  a  little  bit  of  land  attached  to  their  houses ; 
but  that  would  be,  speaking  economically,  as 
much  in  occupation  of  land  as  that  by  any  of  the 
farmer  occupiers  of  the  land,  'inhere  are  many 
persons  occupying  land  who  are  not  agriculturists. 
And  on  that  pomt  I  should  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  to  a  very  valuable 
report  on  German  agricultural  conditions  prepared 
by  a  social  inquiry  society  of  Leipzig^  which 
I  had  occasion  to  get  a  few  years  ago.  There, 
in  analysing  the  holdings,  a  distinction  was  care- 
fully drawn  between  the  persons  occupying  land 
who  were  solely  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  the 
persons  occupying  small  holdings  who  had  some 
other  business ;  and  in  this  paper  of  mine  (to 
which  I  have  already  alluded)  I  have  riven  a 
BiDgle  instance  of  a  l^^lgle  district  where  that  dis- 
tinction had  been  made  apparent.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  do  it  here.  I  took  a  single 
district  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  Reichen ; 
the  holdings  were  grouped  there  as  those  imder 
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12 1  acres  ;  those  between  \2\  acres  and  25  acres ; 
those  between  25  and  50  acres,  and  those  between 
50  and  125  acres.    In  the  lower  class  there  were 

122  holdings,  but  of  those  only  30  were  in  the 
hands  of  cultivators  who  were  exclusively  agri- 
cultural, and  the  remaining  92  were  in  the  hands 
of  cultivators  with  other  pursuits. 

Mr.  BroadhursU 

5019.  Would  it  distinguish  sufficiently,  in 
order  to  extract  the  villa  holding  from  the  rack 
holdings,  to  distinguish  them  between  pleasure 
and  profit.  Villa  holding  is  essentially  a  holding 
for  pleasure ;  for  the  pony  and  the  cow  ? — There 
is  no  such  return  now. 

5020.  How  would  that  do?— I  doubt  whether 
the  distinction  could  be  made,  because  a  certain 
amount  of  profit  is  probably  made  by  the  man 
who  has  a  paddock  and  keeps  a  cow,  and  has 
milk  from  that  cow,  instead  of  buying  it. 

5021 .  That  would  be  very  technically  correct; 
but  substantially  it  is  a  fact  that  he  has  the 
holding  for  the  purposes  of  pleasure,  having  a 
little  ground  attaching  to  his  house  to  ward  off 
neighbours  ? — I  think  that  there  would  be  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  inducing  people  to  make  a 
return  that  they  held  it  merely  for  pleasure. 
These  are  voluntary  returns  you  must  remember. 
Thev  are  not  compulsory  returns;  and  there 
might  be  a  difficulty  in  getting  people  to  state 
the  fact,  if  you  were  to  go  into  the  motives  for 
which  a  man  is  occupying  his  land. 

5022.  But  still  there  may  be  a  small  holder  as 
contrasted  with  those  with  other  occupations.  A 
man  might  hold  two  or  three  acres  and  have 
another  occupation,  such  as  carting  stones  or 
parish  road-making? — ^That  is  a  very  common  case. 

5023.  Well  now  such  a  carman  might  have 
two  or  three  acres,  and  he  would  be  perfectly 
coh*ect  in  describing  himself  as  of  another  occu- 
pation ;  but  we  know  that  in  the  villa  case  the 
two  acres  would  be  for  pleasure  rather  than  for 
profit.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  want  to  get 
at  ? — The  question  has  been  raised  with  regard 
to  the  classification  under  the  census.  It  was 
pointed  out  by  myself  and  others  in  a  recent  dis- 
cussion which  was  raised  at  the  Statistical  So- 
ciety, that  there  is  at  present  an  entire  discrepancy 
between  the  returns  given  in  the  census  of  agri- 
culturists and  in  the  returns  from  which  I  have 
been  quoting  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
showing  the  number  of  holdings,  the  (ufference, 
and  it  is  a  very  enormous  one,  being  in  the  per- 
sons who  occupy  land  but  do  not  return  them- 
selves as  in  any  sense  farmers.  For  instance, 
there  are  only  225,000  farmers,  according  to  the 
census  in  England  and  Wales,  but  there  are 
475,000  agricultural  holdings;  therefore,  250,000 
persons  hold  land  of  some  sort  without  being,  in 
the  census  sense  of  the  term,  agriculturists. 
But  then  I  think  I  must  say  that  the  census  re- 
turns are  defective  entirely,  inasmuch  as  when  a 
mi»n  is  both,  let  us  say  a  brewer  and  a  farmer, 
and  enters  in  his  census  schedule  the  word 
"brewer"  first  and  "farmer**  second,  he  goes 
down  as  a  brewer,  though  his  fanning  may  be 
larger  than  the  brewery ;  and  where  a  man  re- 
turns himself  as  a  farmer  first  and  a  brewer 
afterwards,  he  goes  down  as  a  farmer,  though  his 
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Mr.  Broadkurti — eontiniied, 

IkrewQTY  mar  be  mora  im^ortent  than  his  fann. 
Therefore,  there  is  an  initial  error  in  this  return. 
That  informaitkm  can  only  be  obtained  hj  an  ex^ 
hanifitiye  inquiry  (ae  I  iiuggested  at  the  time) 
being  made  at  the  sane  time  aa  the  cenaua  into 
ilM  number  of  holdingB  and  die  charaeter  of  ^ 
occupations. 

Chairman. 

5024.  Have  you  yourself  drawn  any  conduaion 
irom  the  figures  which  you  have  ffiven  us  as  to 
whether  the  number  of^^mnall  homines  has  in- 
creased or  decreased? — My  own  unpression 
(which,  of  course,  is  a  very  general  one)  is  that 
there  has  been  in  quite  recent  years  a  distinct 
increase  in  the  number  of  small  holdings ;  I  think 
that  that  is  shown  by  the  returns. 

5025.  And  that  is  irrespective  of  what  the 
honourable  Baronet  called  the  growth  of  villa- 
dom  ? — I  think  that  iodependently  of  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  small 
holdings ;  it  may  not  be  a  great  one,  but  it  is  a 
current  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  which 
happened  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  century. 
The  holdings  were  tending  to  come  together 
when  we  first  got  the  returns,  and  now  the  t^i- 
dency,  60  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  to  dispersion 
rather  than  to  agglomeration. 

5026.  And  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  that  in  some  counties  in  which  uiere 
18  not  much  increase  of  building  ? — Yes. 

5027.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the 
number  of  small  holdings  in  any  of  the  coimties 
of  England  in  respect  of  any  particular  propor- 
tion in  the  various  counties  ? — Im  answer  to  mat 
Question,  I  may  say  that  I  have  made  a  note  of 
different  counties  which  have  very  different  per- 
centages of  small  holdings  which  strikes  one  in 
the-  returns.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  such 
counties  as  Monmouth,  the  percentage  of  holdings 
under  one  acre  is  only  6  J  per  cent. ;  whereas  m' 
Somerset  it  is  nearly  12  per  cent.  ;  in  Gloucester 
it  is  nearly  1 1  per  cent,  and  in  counties  like  Nor- 
folk the  percentage  of  holdings  of  under  one 
acre  rises  to  nearly  15  per  cent.,  which  is  a  very 
large  proportion ;  whereas  in  Lincolnshire,  which 
is  a  county  noted  for  the  number  of  its  small 
fireeholders,  the  percentage  is  only  4^  per  cent. 

5028.  What  is  the  acreage  that  you  are  deal- 
ing with  in  this  case  ? — I  am  dealing  with  hold- 
ings of  under  one  acre ;  from  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  to  an  acre. 

Sir  Georpe  CampbelL 

5029.  You  have  nothing  below  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  ? — Nothing  below  a  quarter  of  an  acre  is 
acknowledged  at  all.  In  the  county  of  Suffolk 
the  percentage  is  about  5  per  cent,  only,  and  in 
Essex  it  is  only  3  per  cent.,  although  the  villa 
element  might  be  considerable  in  the  latter  case. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

5030.  That  is  in  number  ? — Yes ;  in  acreage, 
of  course,  it  is  a  very  small  proportion ;  but  in 
the  number^  of  holdings,  if  we  take  the  next 
stase,  that  is  to  say  holdings  of  one  acre,  and 
under  five  acres,  I  find  that  in  Cambridgeshire 
there  are  no  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  of  holdings  between  one  acre  and  five 
acres ;  and  in  Bedfordshire  as  much  as  33  per 


Mr.  Jesse  Comn^*— contmned. 

cent ;  whereae  if  yon  take  a  county  like  Dois 
ham  you  would  have  only  16  per  cent  mllisli 
daas ;  or  if  yon  take  Northnmoerland  you  will 
have  about  16  per  cent,  in  that  class.  Again  tf 
yea  take  Westmoreland  yon  have  only  13  per 
cent,  in  that  class ;  in  Lancashire  you  have  about 
16|  percent,  in  that  clasa;  but  in  Cheshire  ymt 
have  quite  30  per  cent.  Theae  are  very  great 
dififerences  riiowing  that  Hie  geographical  coin 
ditions  of  tlie  counties,  which  determine  the  pre- 
sence of  smaB  holdings,  are  very  different 

Chairman. 

5031.  I  should  like  to  have  the  same  figure  in 
the  case  of  holdings  of  between  one  acre  and 
five  acres  given  us  in  the  counties  for  which  you 
have  given  us  the  number  under  one  acre.  Can 
vou  give  us  the  number  in  Monmouthshire,  for 
mstance  ? — In  Monmouthshire  the  number  of 
holdings  of  between  one  acre  and  five  acres  are 
20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  holdings. 

5032.  And  Somerset? — Fn  Somerset  they  ire 
27  per  cent 

5033.  Gloucester  ? — Gloucester  31 J  per  cent 

5034.  Norfolk?— Norfolk  26^  per  cent 

5035.  Lincolnshire  ?  —  Twenty-seven  and  a- 
half  per  cent. 

5036.  And  Essex  ? — In  Essex  it  is  nearly  ^ 
per  cent. ;  the  numbers  in  that  class  are  pretty 
even  in  those  counties. 

5037.  Have  you  a  return  of  the  acreage  of  tile 
small  holdings  ? — I  have  acreage  returns  so  fiur 
Hs  regards  the  nine  counties  m  the  east  of  Eng- 
land. I  find  that  the  acreage  in  holdings  under  one 
acre  was  only  0*04  per  cent. ;  tiiat  the  acreage  be- 
tween one  acre  and  five  acres  was  1  per  cent;  llui 
the  acreage  between  five  acres  and  20  acres  was 
something  under  4  per  cent. ;  that  the  acreage 
between  20  acres  and  50  acres  was  6  per  cent ; 
that  the  acreage  between  50  acres  and  100  acres 
was  nearly  10  per  cent. ;  that  Ae  acreage  be- 
tween 100  acres  and  300  acres  was  36  per  cent, 
and  rather  more ;  that  the  acreage  between  300 
acres  and  500  acres  was  about  22  per  cent ;  and 
above  that  practically  20  per  cent. ;  making  up 
very  nearly,  as  will  be  seen,  100.  And  at  page  9 
of  the  paper  to  which  I  have  alluded  before  I 
have  done  the  same  thing ;  the  Government  re- 
turn does  not  do  it,  therefore  I  have  done  it 
myself  for  the  whole  of  England,  showing  exactly 
how  the  surface  is  divided  as  regards  acreage  in 
those  several  groups  of  hol£ngs.     I  find  that  the 

Eercentage  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  I 
ave  just  now  read  in  the  lowe^  grade  for  the 
eastern  counties  of  England.  The  percentage 
for  the  whole  of  England  is  0*04  under  one  acre; 
with  regard  to  holdings  of  between  one  acre  and 
five  acres  the  percentage  for  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land is  slightly  greater  than  that  for  the  Eastern 
Counties,  Doing  1*15  percent.;  the  number  of 
holdings  of  between  five  acres  and  20  acres  m 
considerably  greater  for  the  whole  of  England 
than  for  the  eastern  counties  of  HIngland;  ttattf 
to  say,  that  practicallr  5  per  cent,  of  the  area  of 
England  is  held  in  holdings  of  between  five  acr^ 
and  20  acres ;  or  talting  the  classification  which 
the  returns  of  1871  made,  the  amount  of  land !» 
England  in  all  holdings  under  20  acres  is  6  per 

cent.  ^  ^ 
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Mr««J«Mr  Collmfs. 
6038.  That  is  from  90  acres  d<>w«  to  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  ? — That  is  ^0  acres  and  downwards. 
To  pttt  it  in  anothisr  way,  if  you  take  a  map  of 
EflglaDd^  the  amocint  of  land  which  is  farmer  in 
20<ftcre  and  amaller  holdings^  is  exactly  equal  to 
the  whole  county  of  Devon.  Tha4:  gives  you  an 
exact  idea  of  the  proportion.  If  you  take  hold- 
ings g£  under  50  acres  in  England^  I  find  that 
you  could  represent  them  by  the  superficies  of 
the  three  South  Western  counties  of  OmwaU, 
Devon,  and  Somerset  Those  fiffwres  I  Idiiak 
jnay  be  relied  upon,  inasmuch  as  they  are  direct 
deducticms  frem  the  G4>¥erDment  fietums  at  the 
latest  period,  in  the  year  1885. 

CAatnncm. 

5089.  Hafre  you  anything  to  say  with  regard 
t»  the  yaiiation  in  llie  proportions  in  the  different 
ooonties  ?— *Tbe  variation  in  the  proportions  in 
tiie  diffisreDt  comities  iS;  I  think,  to  be  ascribed 
very  much  to  the  different  characters  of  the  soil, 
and  to  die  position  of  the  maricets,  and  to  the 
agricndtural  features  of  the  several  counties; 
•ad  I  wish  raliier  to  explain  to  the  Committee 
Ihat  in  making  any  deductions  from  the  returns 
and  figures  thAt  I  have  quoted  you  should  attach 
mere  importance  to  these  natural  features,  and 
to  the  position  of  the  nuirkets  around  than  to 
anything  else  in  detfrminiiig  whether  there  are 
more  or  less  small  holdings  in  a  given  county. 
Those  ccmnties  in  which  you  have  towns  and 
mannfectoree  and  industries  are  found  to  have  a 
larger  uumber  of  small  holdings  than  those 
oeunties  adhere  you  have  very  bleak  hilly  country^ 
wliere  you  have  small  holdings  only  on  the 
good  laud  below  tiie  hills.  Where  you  have  large 
eoru-mpowiug  fiat  eounties,  the  tendency  is  to 
have  large  holdings;  and  these  natural  features, 
I  may  say,  govern  mot  only  the  English  Returns, 
but  in  the  same  way,  so  :mr  as  T  could  discover, 
the  French  Returns  as  well.  It  is  rather  a 
question  of  natural  feature  than  anything  else 
which  determines  the  prep<Miderance  of  small 
holdings  in  any  county.  On  this  point  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  idlowed  to  quote  a  discussion  which 
took  fuaoe  some  years  ago  at  the  Central  Chamber 
of  Agriculture,  because,  after  two  adjournments 
and  repeated  notice  to  all  the  chambers  in  asso- 
eiation^  they  were  asked;  in  consequence  of  a 
Bill  which  was  then  before  Parliament^  to  con- 
sider die  question  of  the  comparative  advantages 
rf  large  and  small  holdings,  and  the  reeuh  of  that 
debate,  in  which  some  of  the  most  practical  men 
eonneoted  witii  the  forming  and  management  of 
poperty  were  present,  was  to  show  the  immense 
nnpcHrtanoe  of  the  geographical  position  in  deter- 
mining that  question  of  large  and  small  holdings. 
A  resolution  was  carried  which  was  in  these 
terms :  ^^  That  this  Counol,  whilst  fully  recog- 
nising the  importance  of  securing  as  large  a 
number  as  possible  of  persons  directly  interestsd 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  is  of  opinion  tha(t 
experience  proves,  where  mixed  hosbandry  pre- 
vaus,  the  nze  of  holdings  must  be  regulated 
by  the  following  circumstances:  Firsts  hu!ge 
farms  are  most  suitable  where  the  conformation 
of  the  country  allows  of  large  evenly-shaped 
inckoures,  and  where  the  soil  and  cliibate  are 
eqpeciaUj  adi^pted  to  the  ginowtli  of  cereak  and 
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the  tearing  of  sheepw  Seoond,  small  farms  are 
preferable  in  hilly  or  fugged  ^tricts  where 
fields  are  necessarily  small,  and  where  the  soil 
and  climate  are  especially  favourable  to  per- 
manent grass,  consequently  where  a  large  pso- 
portion  of  pasture  prevails,  and  dairy  proouce 
forms  a  main  source  of  income.  Third,  market 
gardens  as  well  as  allotments  generally  can  oidhr 
be  successfully  establibhed  where  the  soil  is  good, 
luad  the  situation  closely  adioinsthe  houses  of  tlK 
cultivators,  and  where  good  roads  afford  an  easy 
access  for  the  transport  of  manure  and  produoe."' 
That  is  a  resolution  which  bears  npon  the  poiat 
which  you  asked  me. 

5040.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  widi 
to  add  brfore  we  leave  that  part  of  the  inquiry? 
— No,  I  think  not;  I  think  that  ih%  figures  ae 
regards  the  number  of  holdings  have  been  put  in 
so  far  as  I  have  them  here. 

5041.  I  will  now  take  you  to  the  question  of 
the  agricultural  population.  It  has  been  stated 
that  there  has  been  a  great  diminution  in  the 
population  im  the  agricultural  districts ;  have  you 
anything  to  say  with  regard  to  that  point  ?— On 
that  question  I  do  not  know  whether  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  has  been  already  called  to 
a  very  imp^tant  paper  which  was  read  by  Dr. 
Ogle,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Registrar  Gene- 
rals Department  of  the  Census  Office,  quite 
recently  at  the  Statistical  Society,  on  the 
question  of  agricultuval  depopulation.  If  that 
evidence  has  been  given  alrrady  to  the  Com- 
mittee, I  need  not  enter  upon  it 

5042.  I  think  not?— If  it  bears  upon  the 
question  before  the  Committee  I  think  it  is  de- 
sirable that  it  should  be  known  en  su(^  an  autiio- 
rity  as  that  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of 
the  Registrar  General's  Department,  that  select- 
ing the  15  counties  which  are  typically  agricul- 
tural, and  subtracting  from  the  population  of 
those  counties  the  persons  resident  in  towns  car 
in  urban  sanitary  districts  of  10,000  inhabv- 
tonts  and  over,  there  has  only  been  a  diminution 
in  the  population,  that  is  to  say,  in  Ihe  rural 
population,  in  the  last  30  years,  of  one  per  cent. 
The  aggregate  population  of  those  counties  has 
declined,  but  only  from  2,381,000  in  1851  to 
2,358,000  in  1881.  But  there  have  been  moat 
extraordinary  varieties  in  the  current  of  events 
in  those  15  counties,  and  there  are  only  nine 
counties  in  which  any  diminution  has  occurred. 
Perhaps  I  had  better  read  to  the  Committee  the 
counties  in  which  any  agiicuTtural  depopulatioi^ 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  has  taken  place 
in  the  last  30  years. 

5043.  If  you  please  ? — They  are,  first  of  all, 
Hvntingdonshire,  which  shows  by  far  the  largest 
decrease,  it  being,  in  the  case  of  that  county, 
very  nearly  12  per  cent. ;  then  we  have  Norfolk, 
which  has  9  j  per  cent,  decrease  in  ijie  popula- 
tion of  the  comitry  districts ;  then  we  nave  a 
group  of  four  counties:  Cambridge,  Suffolk, 
Wiltshire,  and  Rutland,  in  all  of  which  there, 
has  been  a  decrease  of  between  5  and  6  per 
cent.;  Dorsetshire  has  decreased  about  3  per 
cent.,  and  Herefordshire  has  decreased  less  than 
2  per  cent.  On  ihe  ether  hand,  among  the 
agricultural  counties,  Berkshire  appears  to  have 
increased  by  16  per  cent,  in  the  same  interval  ^ 
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and,  personally^  1  have  very  little  doubt  that  that 
increase  is  to  be  attributed  to  what  an  honour* 
.  able  Member  has  just  said  with  regard  to  the  re- 
turns of  the  growth  of  persons  Uvrng  in  the 
country  who  are  not  agncuiturists.  Then  we 
have  the  county  of  Hertfordshire,  which  seems 
to  have  increased  by  10  per  cent.,  possibly,  to 
some  extent,  from  the  same  cause.  Buckiog- 
hamshire,  which  is  another  agricultural  county, 
has  increased  by  5  per  cent,  and  Westmoreland, 
which  has  been  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  counties 
nrhere  the  agricultural  population  has  been  de- 
fining, has  increased  by  nearly  9  per  cent  in 
the  population  in  the  interval.     Those  figures  I 

E've  for  what  Aey  are  worth.  But  Westmore- 
nd  is  an  exceptional  county,  and  very  small ; 
it  is  not  a  large  enough  area  to  draw  very  im- 
portant deductions  from. 

Mr.  Broadhurst 

5044.  The  statement  with  regard  to  West- 
moreland I  should  think  would  not  be  worth 
very  much  in  that  respect,  because  there  are  not 

,many  towns  with  10,000  inhabitants  and  upwards 

,in  that  county  ? — No. 

5045.  And  there  has  been  a  ^eat  spread  of 
small  iron  works  and  coal  works  in  that  district  ? 

. — I  was  just  about  to  call  attention  to  that 
point  I  uiink  that  the  agricultural  population 
of  Westmoreland,  in  the  sense  of  the  census,  is 
comparatively  small;  it  is  only  12  per  cent  of 
the  whole ;  whereas  in  Rutlaudshire  or  Lincoln- 
shire it  is  14  or  15  per  cent  So  that  Westmore- 
land, although  it  is  generally  spoken  of  as  an 
agricultural  county,  must  have  other  industries 
which  are  employing  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
population. 

Chairman. 

5046.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  about  these 
£gures  in  the  case  of  Huntingdonshire*  where 
you  say  that  the  decrease  bus  been  12  per  cent? 
— That  is  the  greatest  decrease,  and  therefore, 
Huntingdonshire    being  the  county   with    the 

Seatest  decline,  Dr.  Ogle  selected  it  for  a  care- 
1  and  close  analysis. 

5047.  Will  you  give  us  the  result  of  your 
inquiry  with  regard  to  Huntingdonshire? — The 
figures  with  regard  to  Huntingdonshire  were 
first  analysed  to  show  at  what  date  this  decrease 
had  taken  place  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  that 
that  county  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
35,000  persons  in  these  non-urban  districts. 
These  numbers  steadily  increased  (I  am  merely 
giving  you  the  purport  of  Dr.  Ogle's  paper)  up 
to  the  year  1851,  and,  from  the  year  1851  up  to 
the  present  time,  there  has  been  a  distinct  de- 
crease. But  all  those  figures  which  I  have  read 
to  the  Committee  only  come  down  to  the  last 
census  which  was  taken,  of  course,  in  the  year 
1881 ;  and,  speaking  for  myself,  and  not  quoting 
from  Dr.  Ogle's  paper,  1  should  expect  to  find 
that  a  considerable  decrease  may  have  occurred 
in  the  course  of  the  last  eight  years. 

Mr.  Broadhurst 

5048.  Have  you  got  the  figures  for  Bedford- 
shire ?— The  county  of  Bedford  has  increased  in 
the  interval  by  3  per  cent* 


Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 

5049.  Have  you  the  figures  for  Lincolnshire? 
— In  Lincolnshire  the  figures  are  nearly  station- 
ary; the  increase  is  something  under  one  per 
cent  But  there  agdn  the  case  of  special  towns 
with  under  10,000  inhabitants  probably  affects 
the  question  to  some  extent.  There  are  in  Lin* 
colnsnire  urban  sanitary  districts  of  smaller  size 
than  those  which  are  afiected.  I  should,  perhaps, 
go  on  to  say  that,  in  addition  to  analysing 
the  general  decrease  of  the  population  in  ea(£ 
particular  class,  the  occupations  other  than  agri- 
cultural are  analysed,  for  Hunts  only,  and  tiie 
numbers  in  each  class  are  shown  where  they  haie 
increased  or  decreased. 

Chairman. 

5050.  Taking  the  decrease  in  the  county  of  Hnnt- 
ingdon,  what  do  these  figures  show  ? — The  numto 
of  farmers  shown  in  the  Census  Returns  does  not 
represent  the  number  of  holdings  of  land,becanse, 
for  the  reason  which  I  have  already  explained, 
the  census  classificaticm  is  taken  on  the  fint  entry 
in  the  schedule  filled  up  by  the  householder; 
diat  is  to  say,  that  if  he  returns  himself  as  first^ 
a  farmer,  and  then  a  wheelwright,  or  a  bh^ik- 
smith,  or  anything  else,  he  goes  down  as  a 
farmer ;  but  if  any  other  occupation  is  put  fint, 
and  farmer  afterwards,  he  is  classed  in  the  Cen- 
sus Returns  in  the  other  class,  and  his  occupation 
as  a  farmer  therefore  does  not  count.  Accord- 
ingly, to  argue  from  the  census  figures  as  to  the 
number  of  persons  returning  themselves  as 
farmers,  or  tne  number  <^  holdings  separately 
returned  in  the  detailed  analyses  of  the  census 
books,  is  to  miss  a  large  number  of  the 
holdings  of  the  country.  I  have  put  t(^ether 
one  or  two  figures  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring the  number  of  farmers  and  grasiersas 
shown  in  the  census  tables  with  the  number  of 
occupiers  of  land  as  shown  in  the  Agricultoral 
Returns,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  a  county 
like  Lincolnshire  there  were  only  10,000  persons 
returned  as  holding  land  and  therefere  agricul- 
turists in  that  sense,  in  the  Census  Returns,  while 
there  were  26,000  separate  persons  farming  ac- 
cording to  the  Agricultural  Returns ;  thus  no  fair 
comparison  can  be  drawn  from  the  census  figures; 
and  my  object,  in  pressing  the  point,  was  to 
suggest  that  in  taking  the  next  census  it  would 
be  very  important  to  make  liie  return  of  the 
agricultural  holdings  to  which  I  have  referred 
before,  contemporaneous  with  the  census,  and 
to  make  the  one  supplement  the  other,  instead 
of  attempting  to  get,  through  the  census  machin- 
ery, that  which  the  census  cannot  give ;  viz.,  an 
analysis  of  the  number  of  farms  or  holdings  in 
the  country. 

Mr.  Je$9e  Colltng§. 

6051.  On  that  point  do  you  throw  any  doubt 
upon  what  is  called  the  corrected  statement  in 
the  census,  that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
agricultural  labourers  and  the  number  of  farm 
servants  has  been  91,550,  or  nearly  10  per  cent. 
in  the  decade  from  1871  to  1881  ?— That  is  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  a^cultural  labourers 
after  allowance  is  made  for  £e  retired ;  but  that, 
of  course,  is  very  different  in  different  counties 
i^n ;  and  it  is  subject  to  this  great  qualifica- 
tion, that  the  classincation  of  farm  labourers  in 
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ihe  census  is  quite  as  defective,  if  I  may  say  so, 
as  the  classification  of  farmers  to  which  1  have 
just  referred.  The  census  authorities  themselves 
in  the  preface  ^o  the  last  census  point  out  that 
very  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  ascer- 
taining that  tlie  number  of  persons  returning 
themselves  as  agricultural  labourers  really  means 
the  same  thing  at  the  two  pcrio<U.  There  is  the 
great  difficulty. 

6052.  But  the  classification  is  the  same  in 
1881  as  it  was  in  1871?— Yes;  but  it  was 
pointed  out  in  1871  that  the  coniparidon  with 
1861  was  probably  entirely  defective  on  account 
of  the  number  returning  themselves  under  the 
heading  of  labourers  in  the  one  case,  and  farm 
labourers  in  the  other ;  and  if  it  was  inaccurately 
done  the  comparison  would  be  entirely  thrown 
out.  Therefore,  Dr.  Ogle  expreasly  speaks  of 
the  rural  population  as  a  whole  as  being  a  better 
index  than  that  classification  of  agricultural 
labourers,  in  which  he  himself  sees  the  difficulty. 
Taking  it  on  the  census  figures,  undoubtedly  the 
figures  are  as  the  honourable  Member  has  put 
them;  and  in  Huntingdonshire  the  labourers 
there  have  declined  by  the  largest  proportion  of 
any  county  in  England.  There  is  a  very  curious 
fiict  about  the  county  of  Huntingdon  (which  I 
examined  very  closely,  when  I  found  that  the  de- 
cline instead  of  being  9  oc  10  per  cent,  was  20  per 
cent.)  I  found  tbit  Huntingdon,  although  a  county 
of  peculiar  character  with  regurd  to  the  loss  of 
its  agricultural  population,  has  more  small  hold- 
ings than  its  neighbours  ;  and  what  is  still  more 
remarkable  is,  it  has  not  really  so  much  extension 
of  grass  land  in  recent  years  as  many  of  its  neigh- 
bours. The  point  is  very  curiously  illustrated,  if 
we  compare  the  two  counties  ot  Rutland  and 
Huntingdon,  which  are  somewhat  alike,  and  one 
would  naturally  suppose  that  tlie  agricultural 
depression  would  aifect  them  pretty  nearly 
equally.  I  found  that  in  Rutland,  where  the 
whole  population,  so  far  as  the  census  classifica- 
tion goes,  is  rural,  there  are  16  agricultural 
workers  to  each  hundred  of  the  population.  Now 
in  Huntinfi^donshire  there  are  17  such  workers; 
so  that  they  are  very  much  alike  in  agricultural 
conditions.  The  average  size  of  a  farm  holding  in 
the  whole  of  England  is  60  acres  at  the  present 
time.  In  Rutland  it  is  as  much  as  74  acres; 
and  in  Huntingdon  it  is  66  acres;  nnd  both 
counties  are  very  well  supplied  with  agricultural 
allotments,  comparatively  sneaking,  there  being 
in  Huntingdon  34,  and  in  Rutland  31  to  every 
1,000  acres  of  cultivation.  But  Huntingdon  has 
a  very  much  greater  share  of  what  are  called 
small  holdings  than  Rutland  has.  Tiie  holdings 
of  under  20  acres  in  Huntingdon  are  62  percent, 
of  the  whole  number  of  holdings;  whereas  in 
Rutland  they  are  only  47  per  cent.  And  the 
still  smaller  class  of  holdings  shows  the  same 
variation.  Huntingdon  has  37  per  cent  of  hold- 
ings of  under  five  acres,  while  Rutland  has  only 
21  per  cent,  of  under  five  acres.  But  in  Rutland 
the  population  in  the  last  10  years,  I  mean  the 
population  of  agricultural  labourers  in  the  sense 
which  the  honourable  Member  has  just  quoted, 
have  only  diminished  b^  one  per  cent.,  whereas 
in  Huntingdon,  which  is  a  county  where  there 
are  more  small  holdings,  they  have  diminished 
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by  20  per  cent.,  which  is  a  very  remarkable 
lact.  And  this  is  still  more  remarkable  if  you 
consider  that  the  per-centage  extension  of  per- 
manent pasture,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  diminishing  labour  on  farms,  is  a 
matter  of  9  per  cent,  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  of 
as  much  as  12  per  cent,  in  Rutland;  and  if  that 
was  compared  with  some  other  counties,  such  as 
Worcestershire  or  several  other  of  the  western 
counties,  it  would  be  found  that  the  exceptional 
falling  off*  in  the  agricultural  labourers  in  Hun- 
tingdonshire cannot  be  accounted  for  either  by 
the  absence  of  small  holding.^  or  by  the  increase 
of  grass  cultivation.  There  are  some  reasons 
therefore  which  require  to  be  found  yet  to  ex- 

f)lain  the  very  large  falling  off  in  the  agri<:ultural 
abouring  population  in  Huntingdonshire  above 
that  of  all  the  other  counties. 

Mr.  BroadhuisL 

5053.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  not  the  fact  that 
in  small  holdings  the  whole  of  the  family  are 
largely  engaged  in  the  work,  although  they  are 
not  enumerated  as  agricultural  labourers  in  the 
Census  Returns,  and  that  that  might  to  a  certain 
extent  account  for  what  would  appear  to  be  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  labourers  in  the 
small  holdings  districts  ? — In  reply  to  that  ques- 
tion 1  should  say,  as  I  have  said  before,  that 
undoubtedly  on  the  small  holdings  men  will  be 
employed  who  are  not  returned  as  agricultural 
labourers,  and  that  it  would  be  very  desirable 
if  we  could  analyse  our  Census  Returns  more 
closely.  I  have,  in  f<ct,  called  attention  to  that 
very  point  in  a  Paper  which  I  read  the  other 
day  on  farm  labour,  showing  that  from  an  eco- 
nomical point  of  view  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
omit  the  calculation  of  labour  expended  by 
persons  who  are  unpaid.  But  with  regard  to 
the  case  of  Huntingdonshire  and  Rutlandshire, 
I  should  like  to  call  attantion  to  the  fact  that 
not  only  has  the  agricultural  labourer  diminished 
in  greater  proportion  in  Huntingdon  than  in 
Rutland,  but  the  general  agricultural  population, 
which  would  include  the  persons  to  whom  the 
honourable  Member  alluded,  has  also  fallen  off 
by  twice  as  many  persons  in  Huntingdon  as 
in  Rutland ;  so  including  thobC  persons  who  are 
agricultural  but  not  labourers,  the  per^centage 
of  decrease  in  the  population  in  Huntingdon*  is 
12  per  cent,  and  in  Rutland  it  is  only  5  percent. 
There  is  therefore  a  larger  decrease  of  persons  as 
well  as  of  labourers  in  the  county  which  enjoys 
the  larger  proportion  of  small  farms. 

5054.  That  might  be  aflFected  by  the  change 
of  cropping,  perhaps?— But  the  change  of 
cropping  has  been  rather  against  Rutland  than 
against  Huntingdon.  I  have  examined  that 
question. 

Chairman. 

5055.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  wish 
to  say  upon  that  point  ? — Not  on  the  question  of 
the  agricultural  population. 

5056.  Is  there  any  other  county  which  you 
have  in  your  mind  ?—  I  did  not  propose  to  go 
into  any  further  point  with  regard  to  the  agri- 
cultural population  in  England. 

5057.  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  has  there  been 
any  diminution  of  the  agricultural  population  in 
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France  as  well  as  in  England  ?— That,  I  think, 
is  undoubtedly  a  fact ;  and  I  think  it  i*  one  that 
requires  to  be  read  along  with-  the  question  of 
English  depopulation.  In  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricttt  of  nearly  all  countries,  in  small  farm 
countries  as  well  as  large,  the  same  feature  has 
been  observed  of  a  relative,  not  always  an  abso- 
lute, diminution  in  rural  population ;  and  as 
regards  France  the  figures  are  rather  striking. 
I  nave  analysed  those  figures  from  the  httesc 
French  returns,  which  are  of  a  much  later  date 
than  thoHO  given  in  my  Paner^and  i  it  is  the  wish 
of  the  Committee  I  shall  be  glad  to  mention 
them. 

5058.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  has 
been,  not  onl^  in  France  but  in  several  other 
countries,  a  diminution  in  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation?- Yes,  there  has  been  a  considerable  re- 
lative diminution  of  the  agricultural  population 
in  all  countries.  The  tendency  is  to  be  remarked 
even  in  America  ;  it  is  beginning  to  fill  the 
towns  at  the  expense  of  some  parts  of  the 
country  ;  in  the  older  States  of  the  Union  parti- 
cularly. .  I  have  made  a<;omparison  of  the  agri- 
cultural population  of  France  at  two  different 
dates,  1862  and  1882,  in  order  to  compare  those 
figures  with  the  English  figures.  I  am  obliged 
to  take  that  20  years'  period,* because  those  are 
the  years  compared  by  M.  Tisserand  in  the 
^*  Official  Inquiry  ^  which  has  just  been  issued. 
And  1  wish  to  explain  that  the  term  **  agricul- 
tural population,"  as  used  in  France,  has  quite  a 
different  meaning  from  the  term  "  agricultural 
population  "  in  our  Census  Returns,  and  must  not 
be  confused  with  it.  We  apply  it  only  t4»  per- 
sons engaged  in  agriculture  working  on  the  land. 
In  France  the  term  is  applied  to  all  the  persons 
owning  the  land  and  working  on  it,  and  to  all 
their   dependents,   which   materially    alters  the 

Proportion  befween  the  two  countries.  In  our 
)ensu8  Returns  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  our 
population  is  supposed  to  be  working  in  agricul- 
ture; whereas  the  agricultural  population  of 
France  represents  nearly  half  the  community. 
There  were,  in  1862,  in  France,  7,363,000  per- 
sons actually  employed  in  agriculture  as  owners, 
farmers,  or  labourers ;  but  there  were  also  de- 
pendents of  those  classes  to  the  amount  of 
12,510,000,  who  are  reckoned  along  with  the 
working  population  as  making  up  the  20,000,000 
of  the  agricultural  population  of  France  at  that 
date.  That  population  has  now  diminished  to 
18,249,000.  The  diminution  in  recorded  owners, 
faJiners,  and  labourers,  I  find  is,  practically,  half 
a  million,  450,000,  that  is  6  per  cent.;  whereas 
the  diminution  in  their  various  dependents  is 
more  than  that,  or  9  per  cent.,  showing  that  a 
larger  portion  of  the  dependant  classes  than  of 
workers  have  left  the  rural  districts  of  France. 
The  total  decline  in  the  agricultural  districts  ap- 
pears therefore  to  be  8  per  cent.  But,  after 
making  this  calculation,  it  becomes  necessary  of 
course  to  correct  it  for  the  loss  of  the  provinces  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine ;  and  as  there  was  a  very 
large  agricultural  population  in  those  provinces, 
it  appears  necessary  to  make  a  great  deduction 
from  the  loss  on  the  whole  of  France.  I  find 
that,  taking  off  the  losses  so  caused,  the  decline 
in  the  agricultural  population  of  France  is  about 
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626,000  persons,  or  about  3*3  per  ooit.  ia.20 
years  ;  and  that  figure  may,  perhaps,  be  con- 
pared  with  the  decline  in  the  agricultural  po(Hh 
lation  of  En^rjand,  so  fkr  as  it  is  represented  by 
the  15  counties  of  Dr.  Ogle,  which  was  only  1  per 
cent,  in  30  years.  Therefore,  correction  beu^ 
made  for  the  loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the 
decrease  in  France  of  the  agricultural  popaLitkm 
has  been  apparently  greater  than  the  decrease  in 
the  sample  taken  of  the  agricultural  population 
of  England. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

5059.  But  are  you  comparing  agricultunJ 
population  with  agricultural  population ;  or  ore 
you  comparing  the  agricultural  population  of 
France  with  the  agricultural  population  of  those 
counties  of  England  which  you  treat  as  agri- 
cultural population  ? — I  am  comparing  the  ascer- 
tained agricultural  population  of  France  with  the 

•picture  given  by  the  15  most  conspicuously  a^rri- 
cultural  counties  in  England,  which  were  regarded 
at  the  Registrar  Generars  OflB'^e  as  typical  of  the 
agricultural  population.  I  do  not  think  that  I 
can  make  a  better  comparison  than  that,  because 
we  have  not  the  facts  as  regards  our  agricultural 
population. 

Mr.  JeMiie  ColUngg. 

5060.  But  you  arc  taking  the  whole  of 
France? --Yes,  because  the  returns  enable  me 
to  do  so  ;  comparing  that  area  with  the  15  agri- 
cultural counties  of  England,  their  population 
will  not  be  so  very  unliKe  the  FreiM^  i^ectioD 
quoted ;  it  will  he  much  more  akin  to  those  15 
counties  than  to  the  urban  counties  of  England. 

Chairman, 

5061.  I  understand  that  there  is  no  fear  of 
mixing  up  the  urban  and  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation in  France  as  there  is  in  England  ;  yon 
have  tpld  us  what  the  agricultural  population  of 
France  consisted  of,  that  the  term  is  aimply 
applied  to  the  agricultural  population.  Yon 
have  not  got  the  danger  there  that  you  have  in 
taking  the  agricultural  counties  here,  where  yon 
mix  up  people  who  are  pot  altoget-faer  agricul* 
tural  people,' though  the V  live  on  the  land? — No; 
the  figures  I  give  from  this  French  column  are 
persons  who  own  or  in  any  way  depend  on  the 
land ;  and  in  those  there  is  3*3  per  cent,  decrease 
in  20  years. 

Mr.  Jesit  ColUn*js. 

5062.  I  hardly  understand,  if  you  omit  the 
urban  and  semi-urban  counties  in  England, 
seeing  that  the  same  conditions  exist  in  France 
to  a  much  more  limited  extent  1  grant,  but  still 
thev  do  exist,  why  you  take  the  whole  of  France? 
—  I  only  take  the  whole  of  France  because  the 
figures  are  available  for  France  as  a  whole,  and 
I  can  quote  from  official  returns.  I  was  about  to 
extend  the  information  in  order  to  make  it  com- 

.  plete,  to  explnin  how  this  diminution  in  France 
is  arrived  at,  because  it  will  be  more  interesting 
to  the  Committee  to  know  the  classes  which  have 
diminished  than  to  make  what  I  admit  is  a  very 
loose  and  general  comparison. 

Chcurman, 

5063.  Certainly?— There  are   450/X)0  ferns 
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persona  actually  working  on  the  land  in  France 
now  than  there  were  20  years  ago  ;  but  there  are 
338,000  more  persons  on  that  land  in  France 
working  solely  on  properties  of  their  own.  There 
are  613,000  fewer  persons  working  partly  for 
themselyes,  although  also  owning  some  portion 
of  land,  and  yet  working  as  labourers  or  as 
fanners  under  others;  and  there  are  175^000 
fewer  penonti  working  as  farmers,  bailiflTs,  or  as 
hbourers  and  servants  on  French  farms.  The 
French  labouring  population  is  very  much  larger 
than  we  sometimes  imagine  it  to  be.  The  actual 
number  of  day  labourers  enumerated  in  France 
in  1862  was  2,004,000  ;  but  in  1882  tliere  were 
only  1,481,000,  which  means  a  loss  of  523,000 
pei*8ons  in  the  class  of  day  labourers  employed 
m  agriculture.  To  those  I  have  added  the  resi- 
dent farm  servants,  who  reside  witfi  the  farmer, 
and  are  of  course  part  of  the  agricultural  staiF; 
they  have  changed  very  much  less ;  but  they  have* 
also  decreased.  The  male  servants,  who  were 
1,458,000  20  years  ago,  are  1,422,000  now,  showr 
ing  very  little  reduction;  the  female  servants, 
exactly  aa  in  England  on  the  farm(>,  show  a  very 
great  reduction  comparatively ;  the  redaction 
being  from  638,000  in  1862,  to  532,000  in  1882. 
That,  of  course,  is  a  much  larger  decrease  in  per- 
centage than  that  of  the  male  servants.  But 
the  total  lo-*s  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in 
France  has  also  to  be  corrected  in  the  same  way 
as  that  of  the  general  population,  by  the  loss  of 
the  provincos  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Making 
that  allowance,  an  allowance  I  should  say  which 
is  not  made  by  me,  but  by  M.  Tisserand,  in  the 
official  enquiry  it  appears  that  548,000  is  the 
aggregate  loss  of  farm  labourers  in  the  interval ; 
and  ho  remarks  upon  this  in  his  report  thai 
this  fact  is  not  altogether  to  bo  deplored  be- 
cause it  enables  the  Trench  agriculturalists  to 
produce,  as  they  are  producing,  increased  pro- 
duce with  a  less  expenditure  of  labour,  and  that 
the  gain  in  the  cost  of  production  is  equal  to 
250,000,OO0franc8(that  is  10,000,000/  sterling), 
or  as  M.  Tisserand  puts  it,  practically,  more  than 
the  entire  impdt  fonder  imposed  upon  the  land. 
But  I  should  point  out  to  the  Committee  that 
that  has  been  coincident  with  a  distinct  increase 
in  the  number  of  those  labourers  who  are 
now  farming  for  themselves  on  small  holdings 
in  various  parts  of  France.  The  owner  farmers, 
taking  them  of  all  classes  large  and  small,  are 
275,cSo  less  than  they  were,  or  7  per  cent ;  and 
the  persons  working  on  the  land  m  Franc^;  who 
have  no  proprietary  interest  in  the  land,  are  less 
by  175,000,  or  4  per  cent.  The  owner  farmers 
are  of  two  classes ;  they  consist  of  persons  who 
only  farm  their  own  land  and  do  nothing  else, 
and  they  ccmsist  also  of  persons  who  hire  the 
land  of  others  as  well  as  owning  some  land,  or 
who  Tas  many  of  them  do)  work  as  labourers.  I 
find  that  th«  first  class,  aa  I  said  before,  has  in- 
creased by  no  leas  than  338,000,  whilst  those  who 
are  also  tenants  have  decreased  by  149,000,  those 
under  the  metayer  system  by  57,000,  and  those 
acting  practically  as  labouren*  by  407,000,  making 
a  net  decrease  of  275,000  in  the  persons  inter- 
ested in  land.  .  While  the  class  of  peasant  farmers 
has  therefore  grown^  the  class  of  men  who  are 
alrto  labourers,  as  well  as  owners,  has  remarkably 
diminished  by  about  36  per  cent.  The  Frenck 
40.69. 
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statistics  are  very  full  in  the  details  of  the  owner 
farming  class,'  showing  what  number  of  qwuprs 
there  were  at  the  differeut  periodo.  I  do  not 
know  whether  those  figures  are  of  any  use  to  the 
Committee,  but  I  could  mention  them  if  it  is 
desirable. 

5064.  Speaking  broadly,  have  the  number  of 
owners  increased  or  decreased  ? — 'ITie  total  number 
of  rural  proprietors  of  land,  as  calculated  in  the 
"  Official  Inquiry,"  has  diminished ;  there  were 
at  tliR  earlier  date  3,800,000  who  farmed  their 
land  as  well  as  owned  it ;  there  are  now  «^,525,000. 
These  are  calculated  from  the  coteafonciiresy  and 
there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  the  calculation, 
which  is  varied  from  the  figures  of  the  Ministry 
of  Finance.  In  this  case  2)  cotes  are  assumed 
as  belonging  to  every  owner:  while  the  properties 
in  the  hands  of  each  owner  are  still  more  broken 
up  in  parcelies. 

5065.  You  haee  dealt  with  all  classes  now  of 
Oiirnera  farming,  and  the  labourers  ?— I  could  give 
the  number  in  each  .particular  class,  showing  the 
diminution  or  the  increase  in  the  owner  farmers^ 
the  tenantfarmers,  the  mifat/ers^  and  the  labourers, 
in  detail,  if  you  wish  it.    I  have  the  figures  here* 

5066.  Are  those  figures  in  French? — Yes. 
I  can  give  the  figures  in  Enuiish  ;  they  aie,  of 
course,  printed  in  French.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
more  simple  if  I  state  them  simply  as  percent- 
agee,  without  giving  the  absolute  figures.  The 
number  of  proprietors  (to  some  extent  I  must 
duplicate  the  answers' I  have  given)  exclusively 
cultivating  their  own  estates,  either  with  the  aid 
of  their  own  family  alone  or  with  that  of  bailiffs, 
has  increased,  as  I  have  pointed  out  before,  by 
a  considerable  number,  the  per-centage  being 
21  per  cent  Tlie  farmers  who  are  hiring  land 
as  tenants  are  now  under  one  million ;  their  de- 
crease is  6  per  cent.  The  mclnyers^  who  are  the 
share  farmers,  have  decreased  by  nearly  16  per 
cent ;  so  that  what  are  called  chefs  rTexplofta^ 
tions  have  decreased  materially  in  the  20-year 
period.  There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  . 
number  of  attual  bailiffs  employed,  but  the  total 
number  is  very  small.  There  are  17,000 
against  over  10,000 ;  the  percentage  is  thus  very 
great;  it  is  75  per  cent.  The  number  of  agri- 
cultural day  labourer^)  has  diminished  by  nearly 
27  per  cent,  the.  number  of  farm  servants  has 
diminished  by  7  per  cent. ;  therefore,  speaking 
generally,  over  the  whole  population  the  dimi- 
nution caused  in  this  way  comes  to  6  per 
cent.  From  that  again,  ot  course,  you  must 
make  the  deduction  which  I  have  already  sug- 
gested for  the  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
The  cultivators,  who  were  proprietors  at  the  same 
time  as  cultivators  for  others,  have  diminished* 
There  is  a  very  peculiar  feature  in  regard  to 
the  farm  servants  which  ought  perhaps  to  be. 
noticed,  as  these  general  per-centages  are  a  little 
misleading.  I  find  that  the  better  class  of 
Libourers,  foremen,  and  headmen  of  the  farms,  . 
as  we  should  call  them,  have  increased  by 
nearly  27  per  cent.,  while  the  cattle  men, . 
shepherds,,  and  others  have  dinainished  i>y 
about  19  per  cent;  and  as  I  said  before, 
the  female  servants  have  very  largely  dimi-r, 
nished  on  the  French  farms.  I  have  a  number 
of  figures  here ,  1  do  not  know  whether  the  Com- 
nuttee  would  like  to  hear  them;  with  reference^ 
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to  the  size  of  French  holdings,  and  the  increase 
or  diminution  in  several  distinct  groups:  very 
small  holdin^is,  middle-sized  holdings^  and 
larger  holdings.  In  this  Return  there  is  no 
holding  under  a  hectare ;  therefore^  no  holding 
under  2^  acres  is  included  at  all,  because  the 
French  figures  of  1862,  with  which  the  1882 
data  dad  to  be  compared,  did  not  relate  to  hold- 
ings below  that  size.  The  French  farms  in 
1862  of  from  2^  acres  to  12|  acres  were  in 
number  1,816,000 ;  they  are  now  (that  is  in  1882) 
1,866,000.  which  is  nn  increase  of  nearly  3  per 
cent.  The  class  of  holdings  just  above  that 
have  very  much  morn  increased  in  number;  from 
12^  acres  to  25  acres,  they  have  increased  by  24 
per  cent,  making  the  jtetite  cuUure  altogether 
greater  by  8  per  cent. ;  the  middle-class  farms 
of  from  25  to  100  acres  have  increased  by  14 
per  cent ;  but  the  larger  farms  over  the  whole  of 
France  hare  materially  diminished,  or  bv  8  per 
cent  in  this  interval,  although  these  still  cover 
nearly  half  the  surface.  *  So  that  the  number  of 
holdings  accounted  for  and  analysed  at  the  two 
dates  shows  an  increase  of  about  S%  nor  cent 
Then  France,  we  must  remember,  as  i  said,  is 
less  by  two  provinces ;  and  by  making  a  deduc- 
tion  for  the  fact  that  she  lost  a  considernble  num- 
ber of  holdings,  there  is  a  real  increase  on  the 
whole  of  France  in  the  number  of  actual  hold- 
ings ;  that  is  to  say,  there  has  been  some  degree 
of  moreellement  or  i>reaking  up  of  holdinus  in  the 
interval,  but  thus  divided  they  support  a  smaller 
agricultural  population. 

5067.  Over  what  time  is  that?— Over  20  years, 
over  the  same  ])eriod  ;  but  referring  only  to  hold- 
ings of  above  2^  acres. 

5068.  Those  were  all  the  tables  you  have  with 
regard  to  that  part  of  the  question? — Vos,  with 
regard  to  the  French  i>opulation. 

5069.  And  the  size,  and  so  forth,  of  holdings  ? 
—Yes. 

5070.  In  the  case  of  other  countries,  have  you 
any   statistics  with  regard   to   the  increase  or 
diminution    of   the   agricultural    population? — 
Besides  the  figures  I  have  given  with  regard  to 
the  French  population  and  owners  farming,  per- 
haps I  ought  Xa}  explain  to  the  Committee,  that 
in  the  same  volume  of  the  French  "  Inquiry," 
a  contrast  is  drawn  for  all  these  data,  not  only  for 
France  itself  in  former  years,  but  wiih  reference 
to  other  countries.     In  the  Report  of  the  French 
Government  many  parallel  stuti^tics  are  given  for 
Belgium  and    various   other   countries;    and   I 
would  susrgest,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  have 
some  re$um6  made  of  this  very  important  volume, 
it  has  a  very  close  bearing  upon  all  the  questions 
before  the  Committee.     It  is  very  difficult  to 
give  the  Committee  an  idea  of  the  figures  con- 
tiuned  in  a  volume  of  300  or  400  pages,  but  if 
an  abstract  could  be  printed  of  this  statement,  I 
think  it  might  assist  Ihe  present  inquiry.     These 
are  very  recent  figures,  and  they  are  the  most 
complete  that  are  available.     But  at  the  same 
time  I  am  bound  to  point  out  from  the  point 
of  view  of  that   International    Committee,    of 
which  I  mentioned  that  I  was  a  member,  there 
are  some  objections  to  French  statistics,  which 
will   be,  considered    at    our    next    meeting    in 
Paris  in  September ;  in  fact,  the  whole  subject 
is  in  a  state  of  considerable  difficulty  with  regard 
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to  some  of  the  details.  I  have  given  the  best 
figures  I  have  available ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
pledge  myself  to  the  absolute  accuracy  of  any 
figures  that  may  be  given  ;  no  one  likes  to  found 
very  strong  conclusions  without  hinting  thtt 
some  correction  may  be  hereafter  required. 

507 1.  With  regar«l  to  Belgium,  has  it  increased 
or  deci*eased  in  agricultimil  population  ?^The 
agricultural  holdings  of  Belgium  have  distinctlj 
increased,  the  small  farms  [mrticularly*  Holdings 
of  a  very  small  class  have  incrcase^l  more  than 
those  of  the  class  next  above  it^     Belgium  is  a 

r^uliar  instance  of  the  breaking  up  of  property, 
think  I  have  alluded,  in  my  Paper  at  the 
Statistical  Society,  to  thut  particular  ]>oint;  that 
in  com[iaring  the  Belgian  figures  of  1846  with 
the  Belgian  figures  of  1880  (which  are  the  latest 
they  have),  f  find  that  their  572,000  hold- 
ings, practically  the  same  which  we  have  in 
•Great  Britain,  have  become  in  thb  interval 
910,000.  Since  1866  all  the  increase  has  oc- 
curred in  holdings  of  under  7  4  acres.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  concurrently  with  this  increase  theri^ 
have  been  sevenil  changes  of  an  important  nature 
in  Belgium  with  regard  to  the  produce  of  the 
country.  I  find  that  as  petite  culture  has  in- 
creased, the  number  of  sheep  have  very  materially 
diminished,  so  much  so  that  Kl  years  ago  there 
were  about  586,000  sheep  in  Belgium,  and  now 
there  are  only  365,000,  and  that  the  dependence 
in  Belgium  upon  other  foreign  food  imports  has 
materially  increased  in  the  interval. 

5072.  In  consequence  of  what? — The  native 
supply  of  meat  is  not  sufficient  for  the  population, 
although  their  consumption  is  small,  the  pro- 
duction not  being  half  our  own  per  acre.  The 
import  figures  may  be  seen  from  the  Belgium 
returns  Which  are  given  annually. 

5073.  Has  the  agrioultural  population  of  Bel- 

!riuni  increased  or  decreased  during  the  time; 
lave  you  any  figures  which  bear  upon  that  point? 
— I  have  not  the  compsrison  here ;  but  undoubtedly 
the  small  agricultural  holdings  have  increased. 
There  has  been  no  increase  in  the  larger  farms 
in  Belgium,  I  find  that  while  the  increase  was 
160,000  since  1866  in  Belffiam,  in  holdings  of 
little  more  than  one  acre,  tnc  whole  increase  in 
the  whole  of  the  holdings  in  the  country  has  only 
been  1H3,000;  and  the  farms  over  7^  acres  fell(^ 
by  17,000;  so  that  the  whole  of  the  increase  is 
really  in  the  small  holdings.     The  figures  show 
that    the   farming    of    land    by   its    owners  is  ' 
not  so  prominent  in  Belgium  as  in  France.    In 
France  80  per  cent  of  Uie  holdings  are  worked 
by  their  owners;  but  in  Belgium  the  number  of 
holdings  cultivated  by  their  owners  exeiusively 
was  217,000  or  under  24  per  cent.,  and  76,000 
cultivated  as  to  more  than  one-half;  the  number 
of  farms  in  Belgium  cultivated  by  t#nant8  excin- 
sively  was  445,000,  and,  as  to  more  than  one- 
half,'^  1,000;  the  general  effect  being,  that  the 
tenant  farming  is»  as  I  say,  in  a  larger  proportion 
than  in  France. 

Mr.  •Ti'sstf  CoUinqM. 
5074.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  which  perhaps  aoeounts 
for  that,  that  in  Belgium  the  tenant  is  very  much 
protected  in  regard  to  his  improvements?— b 
certain  of  the  provinces,  I  believe,  miieh  more 
than  in  others,  there  is  some  difference. 

5074.  That 
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5075.  That  is  quite  a  different  matter  from 
what  it  is  in  France  ? — Undoubtedly,  the  law  of 
France  is  very  unsatisfactory  on  that  point 

5076.  But  in  Belgium  the  tenant  ia  protected 
by  law,  and  gets  compensation  for  improvements 
to  a  very  large  extent?— Certainly  that  con- 
sideration enters  into  the  matter.  The  French 
tenantry  are  not  protected  at  all.  And  when  I 
was  in  Paris  last  autumn  a  discussion  was  g(>*ng 
on  as  to  the  propriety  of  introducing  into  France 
something  akin  to  our  own  Agricultural  Hold- 
ings Act  of  1883. 

Chairman. 

5077.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  with 
regard  to  either  France  or  Belgium  ?  —  With 
reference  to  the  production  of  those  countries  and 
our  own  I  have  made  some  notes,  and  also  the 
question  of  imports  and  exports. 

5078.  First  with  regard  to  the  production ; 
what  do  you  say  as  to  the  amount  of  production 
on  small  holdinea  compared  with  larger  ones  ? — 
If  1  might  make  a  very  general  statement  on 
that  point  before  giving  any  details  I  should  like 
to  state  that  1  think  there  has  been  a  very  great 
deal  of  confusion,  and  some  exaggeration,  on  the 
figures  we  have  heard  quoted  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  Looking  to  the  extremely  different 
produce  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  a  distinct  im- 
pression as  to  what  the  produce  is  in  one  group 
of  holdings  as  against  another,  because  the 
returns  are  rarely  given  in  comparable  form ;  and 
one  can  only  generally  compare  the  produce  of 
entire  countries  with  entire  countries,  or  entire 
departments  with  entire  departments,  or  parti- 
cular counties  with  purticular  counties.  There 
is  no  classification  in  France  as  there  is  in 
England  showing  the  number  of  live  stock  or 
the  class  of  animals  exclusively  reared,  or  kept,  or 
fattened  on  holdings  of  a  particular  size  or  group. 
Therefore,  in  regard  to  the  point  of  production, 
I  have  made  some  calculations,  first  with  refer- 
ence to  our  own  proiluce  generally,  and  to  the 
figures  as  regards  the  live  stock  on  farms  in  differ^ 
ent  groups.  I  might  also  quote  certain  French 
departments,  which  is  all  I  can  do,  as  showing  the 
produce  credited  to  those  departments;  but  I 
think,  perhaps,  if  it  would  be  convenient  to  the 
Committee,  1  had  better  state  what  I  have  with 
regard  to  our  own  holdings,  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
duce, before  I  give  the  foreign  statistics  of  the 
same.  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Paper  to  which  I 
have  alluded  beiore  I  gave  in  the  first  instance 
a  very  general  tab!c  contrasting  the  stock  nnd 
production  of  the  United  Kingdom,  taken  as  a 
whole  (and  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  separately),  Austria.  Hungary,  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  Sweden,  and 
Italy.  Those  were  the  only  countries  from 
which  I  could  get  the  data  complete;  and,  taking 
our  own  country  first,  and  in  order  to  avoid  error, 
which  always  arises,  as  I  have  explained  to  the 
Committee,  from  our  narrow  definition  of  culti- 
vated land,  I  have  taken  a  classification  which 
perhaps  tells  against  this  country,  but  is  certainly 
ikir  to  all  other  countries,  namely,  that  of  the 
entire  surface.  Such  is  the  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants that  in  the  United  Kingdom  we  have  to 
Rifuntain  288  persons  to  every  s(^uare  mile,  but 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
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we  maintain  very  different  proportions.  In  this 
respect  England  and  Belgium  are  entirely  differ- 
ent from  all  the  rest  of  the  countries  in  my 
table;  and  they  can  be  properly  contraste<L 
In  England  there  are  483  persons  to  every  square 
mile ;  m  Belgium,  there  are  487 )  therefore  the 
conditions  of  the  two  countries  approximate  very 
closely.  But  in  England  you  have  36  cows 
maintained  to  every  square  mile  of  territory, 
whereas  in  Belgium  they  maintain  a  very  much 
larger  number  of  cows,  namely,  70  to  the  square 
mite.  And  I  think  it  well  to  give  that  figure 
first,  because  it  tells  against  our  own  agriculture. 
But  if  you  change  the  figure  and  take  the  other 
stock  you  find  that  of  cattle  other  than  cows 
thei'e  are  in  England  58  to  the  square  mile,  and 
in  Belgium  not  much  more  than  ol ;  whereas  of 
sheep  maintained  in  England  there  are  322 
to  the  square  mile,  (that  calculation  getting 
rid  of  the  difficulty  of  the  Scotch  moors), 
whereas  the  Belgians  only  maintain  32  sheep 
to  the  square  mile,  or  one  sheep  for  every 
ten  that  we  have.  Therefore,  one-tenth  part 
only  of  the  stock  is  kept  as  regards  sheep. 
Contrasting  the  grain  produce  of  these  two  coun- 
tries, according  to  our  produce  statistics  the 
English  returns  average  from  28  to  29  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre  ;  the  Belgian  returns  average 
from  24  to  27  bushels  of  wheat.  Different 
authorities  in  -different  years  give  a  different 
return.  In-  the  case  of  barley  we  grow  rather 
less  on  the  average  than  the  Belgians ;  we  get 
about  34  bushels  to  the  acre  to  their  35. 
But  they  do  not  grow  a  very  great  quantity,  not 
half  so  much  as  the  county  of  Norfolk;  while,  if  you 
take  tlic  case  of  potatoes,  which  are  largely  grown 
in  both  countries,  we  grow  in  England  252  bushels 
to  the  acre;  whereas  the  Belgians  only  grow  164 
bushels  to  the  acre.  But  it  is  very  diliicult 
to  state  to  the  Committee  what  u  the  gross  pro* 
duce  of  two  different  countries  when  the  contrasted 
kinds  of  produce  are  raised  in  such  different  pro- 
portions, and  in  such  different  ways.  But  as  re* 
gards  the  stock  on  our  farms  in  England,  our 
returns  enable  us  to  go  below  the  surface,  and  to 
appropriate  the  quantity  of  live  stock  kept  on 
difierent  sizes  of  farms ;  and  I  thought  that  it 
might  be  interesting  if  I  compared  the  inquiry  of 
1875  with  the  inquiry  of  1885«  in  order  to  dis- 
cover whether  there  has  been  an  increase  or  a 
decrease  in  the  stock  on  large  farms,  or  on 
small  farms,  and  what  are  the  proportions  main- 
tained on  different  holdings.  Taking  England 
only,  and  excluding  Scotland  and  Wales,  for 
reasons  which  I  have  already  explained,  I  find 
that  the  email  farms  contained  naturally  more 
horses,  because  they  require  more  working  staff; 
they  maintained  more  cattle,  but  far  less  sheep ; 
that  is,  speaking  very  broadly.  The  percentages 
on  the  holdings  of  from  one  to  50  acres  for  Eng- 
land, I  make  as  regards  cattle  29  per  100  acres, 
and  as  regards  t^heep  39 ;  in  holdings  of  from  50 
acres  to  100,  the  percentage  of  cattle  is  23,  and 
of  sheep  5 1 ,  per  100  acres.  Making  these  groups 
into  one,  the  stock  upon  the  7»000,000  acres 
which  are  farmed  in  less  than  100-«cre  farms, 
consists  of  26  cattle  and  45  sheep  to  every  lOO 
acres.  Taking  the  larger  farms  of  from  100  to 
300  acres,  I  make  the  acreage  rather  more  than 
10,250,000,  upon  which  there  are  nearly  2,000,<X)0 
L  L  3  cattle 
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Mttle  and  6,500^000  sheep,  making  the  cattle 
only  19  per  100  acres  as  agamet  26  on  rhe 
amaUer  fnrms^  but  making  the  sheep  63  per  100 
acres  as  against  43.  And  then  taking  the  much 
larger  farms  of  oyer  300  acres,  which  again  have 
a  total  area  of  7,700,000  acres,  you  get  1,000,000 
eattle  and  7,000/KK)  sheep;  the  number  of  cattle 
having  sunk  to  13  per  100  acres;  but  the  number 
of  sheep  having  risen  to  93  per  100  acres.  That 
table  is,  I  think,  instructive,  as  showing  that  with 
the  size  of  the  holding  the  quantity  of  cattle 
decreases^  but  the  quantity  of  sheep  increases. 
Those,  1  think,  are  figures  which  would  be 
naturally  interesting ;  they  are  not  the  figures 
for  Great  Britain  which  appear  on  page  103  of 
tiie  Agricultural  Returns,  because  those  returns 
cannot  he  read  without  the  qualification  that  I 
have  already  explained  with  regard  to  the  Scotch 
figures  ;  but  the   figures   will   be  the   same   aa 

3[)pear  in  the  Agricultural  Uetums  for  England 
one.  1  do  ni>t  mean  to  ac4;ept  even  this  as  an 
elact  statement,  because,  even  in  the  case  of  Eng* 
land,  if  you  take  Northumberland,  you  will  find 
something  like  45  per  cent,  of  the  area  not  ac- 
^counted  for,  and  some  ])roportion  of  the  sheep  in 
Northumberland  have  been,  just  as  in  Scotland, 
doubtless  returned  as  upon  land  which  really  did 
not  carry  them. 

5079.  That  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  the 
aheep  have  been  accounted  for,  and  the  land  has 
not? — That  is  so  ;  but  it  will,  perhaps,  be  more 
interesting  to  see  what  has  been  the  change  in  the 
10  years  during  which  we  have  had  this  analysis 
of  stock  on  the  holdings.  Taking  horses  and  divid- 
ing the  country,  as  1  do,  in  the  table  handed  in, 
in  these  groups,  namely,  farms  under  50  acres, 
farms  from  50  to  100  acres,  farms  from  100  to 
300  acres,  and  farms  over  300  acres,  in  the  first 
or  small  farm  group,  horses  have  increased  in  the 
10  years,  but  only  by  1  i  per  cent ;  in  the  group 
of  irom  50  to  100  acres  the  horses  are  nearly 
the  same,  there  has  been  no  increase  at  all ;  so 
that  practically  there  is  no  increase  to  speak  of 
in  the  horses  of  any  kind  of  farm  under  100  acres. 
But  quite  a  different  state  of  matters  occurs  if 
you  take  the  larger  farms ;  it  is  there  that  the 
advance  of  our  agriculture  has  'occurred.  On 
farms  of  from  100  to  300  acres  the  number  of 
horses  kept  has  increased  by  nearly  5  per  cent. 
8ut  again,  on  the  still  larger- farms  of  over 
300  acres,  the  number  of  horses  (and  the  increase 
is  in  horses  kept  for  breeding,  not  in  ,  the 
horses  employed  in  auriculture,  which  have  not 
shown  the  same  development)  has  increased  by 
over  10  per  cent.  So  that  the  figures  are  these : 
on  the  small  farms  of  under  100  acres  the  in- 
crease is  less  than  1  per  cent. ;  on  the  farms  from 
100  to  300  acres  the.  increase  is  5  per  cent.,  but 
on  the  farms  of  over  300  acres  the  increase  is 
10  per  cent. 

jVIr.  Jesse  Cotlings. 

.  5080.  But  still  they  leave  a  balance  in  favour 
of  the  Fmall  holdings  ?—  Ye«  ;  because  the  small 
farm  in  proportion  to  its  acreage  requires  a  much 
larger  working  staft'  of  horses,  and  therefore  a 
much  greater  outlay  for  labour  than  the  large 
farms.  Then,  takincr  the  cattle,  the  cattle  have 
increased  over  tlie  wliole  of  England,  but  they 
ha^e  increased    most  steadily  upon  the  larger 
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groups  of  holdings.       Upon    the    group   undw 
50  acres  the  cattle  have  increased  by  6  percent; 
upon  hoklingH  of  from  50  to  100  acres  they  have 
increased  7  per  cent. ;  but  on  holdings  of  from  100 
to  300  ac»es  they  have  increased  12^  per  cent; 
and  on  holdings  above  300  acres  the  increase  in 
tlie  same  period  I  has  been  19  percent.     Ihen  in 
the  case  of  sheep,  where  exactly  the  opposite 
process  has  been  at  work  all  over  England,  aad 
we  have  been  losing  sheep  for  some  time  back ; 
nearly  ^,500,000  have  gone  in   10  years;  ii  is 
on  the  small  holdings  that  the  heaviest  relative 
losses  have  occurred.     On  the  holdings  of  under 
50  acrfs,  although  they  only  had  1,800,000  sheep 
to  l^egin    with,  they  have    lost   432,000  in  the 
10  years,  or  24  per  cent,  of  their  flocks ;  that  is  a 
loss  about  as  large  as  the  German  loss,  which  is 
very    great  in    sheep,    althou<£h   not  so    great 
as     the     Belgian     loss,     which    is    the    very 
greatest  loss  in  Europe      On  farms  of  from  50 
to    100  acres  there  are  about  the  same  number 
less,   but  as   there    was  a  greater    number  to 
begin  with,  the  percentage  is  not  quite  so  great; 
it  is  21  per  cent,  against  24  per  cent     But  on 
holdings  of  from   1(K)  to  300  acres  the  loss  of 
sheep,  although  numerically  more,  is,  as  a  per- 
centage, far  less,  being  14*8.     While  if  you  take 
the  very  large  farms  5' over  300  acres  the  loss  in 
sheep  is  quite  trifling.     Here,  although  we  had 
7,500,000  sheep  10  years  ago,  we  have  7,250,000 
now,  or  a  percentage  loss  of  only  4  per  cent 
The  fi<:ures  are  these  :  that  the  very  small  farmers 
have  lost  in  sheep  at  the  rate  of  24  per  cent ;  the 
next  small  group  at  the  rate  of  21  per  cent ;  the 
next  larger  farmers  at  the  rate  of  14*8  ;  and  the 
largest  grade  of  farmers  at  the  rate  of  only  4  per 
cent.     The  whole  table  shows  that  it  is  upon 
large  farms  that  an  increasing  amount  of  stock  is 
kept,   and   upon    the  small  farms  a  decreasing 
amount  of  stock  is  most  visible.     This  means  no 
d'lubt  that  the  poorer  farmers  have  not  stood  the 
time  of  depression  fo  well  as  the  larger  farmers. 

5081.   Will  you  now  refer  to  the  question  of 
foreign  produce  ? — With  reference  to  the  French 
figures,  1  find  that  in  the  returns  8nl)mitted  there 
is  much  variation  in  the  produce.     This  cannot  be 
taken  in  groups  of  holdings,  but  can  only  be 
taken  for  individual  departments,  and  I  therefore 
selected  a  number  of  departments,  first  taking 
thoee  that  showed  the  smallest  sized   holdings, 
then  taking  those  that  showed  the  larger  «^ 
holdings,  then  taking  those  that  showed  the  ^^^ 
owner  farms  and  those  that  showed  the  most  ic^^^^ 
farms.      I  find  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ^^7 
down  a  general  rule  as  regards  the  producti^i^^ 
grain  crops  on  large  or  small  farm  departn»«i^^ 
The  soil  and  the  nature  of  the  climate  has  r^uck 
more  effect  than  any  mere  system  of  agricu  Jture 
on  that  question.    For  instance,  taking  the  j^roap 
of  French  departments  where  the  holdings   i^ 
from  four  hectares  to  seven  hectares,  which   ^7 
be  taken  separately,  I  find  that  the  wheat  J^^ 
varies    from    13    hectolitres      per     hectare  ^^ 
21  hectolitres  per  hectare,  the  mean  of  Fr*o^ 
beinjr  nearly  18 ;  but  there  are  not  many  C5a»«* 
of  those  small  holding  areas  in  which  ther^  ^ 
over  average  productions;   there  are  more  u^' 
average  than  over.     In  the  14  laiger  farm  def>*^ 
meets  the  produce  is  in  six  cases  over  ttvex^^^ 
and  in  four  important  districts  much  over.      ^ 
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greater  produce  aud  better  famuag  is  seen  on 
the  larger  iodividiial  iarms.  Taking  the  case  of  the 
departtnente  which  (lave  nK>6t  owner-farmers,  in 
tbecasoof  17  of  the  departments,  where  theowner- 
farming  system  is  strong  est,  there  are  varieties 
of  wheat  production,  from  13  to  28  hectolitres  per 
hectare^  but  only  five  of  these  cases  are  cases 
of  over  average  production.  I  n  the  case  of  cattle 
the  new  French  return  estimates  the  quantity 
of  stock  kept  by  the  live  weight  per  100  hect^res ; 
and  only  in  <our  cases  out  of  these  17  departments 
is  there  an  over  average  production  of  live  stock. 
Perhaps  the  total  figures  as  regards  the  French 
production  ought  to  be  mentioned,  and  they  are 
summarised  in  my  Paper.  Speaking  generally, 
taking  the  year  1885,  which  is  about  tluj  year  we 
have  been  comparing,  tlie  production  of  wheat 
throughout  France  put  into  lihi^rlish  measures  is 
something  like  17.^  bushels  against  our  28  to  29 
bushels  per  acre ;  of  rye  the  production  is  16 
bushek  jier  acre  (we  do  not  produce  much  rye) : 
of  barley  it  is  28  as  against  our  34  bushels  per 
acre ;  of  oats  it  is  25  as  against  nearly  40  bushels 
with  ourselves.  Potatoes  are  given  as  three  tons 
to  the  acre  only.  Upon  that  point  I  myself  made 
some  inquiries  in  some  of  tlie  Eastern  Depart- 
ments of  France-  last  year  when  potato  lifting 
was  going  on  while  I  was  on  the  holdings,  and  I 
compared  them  with  the  results  given  in  the 
official  returns  of  our  own  counties.  1  thought  it 
might  be  interesting,  as  that  is  a  crop  on  which 
the  small  holders  rely  in  both  countries.  I  have 
taken  out  four  or  five  French  De[iartments  which 
show  an  over  average  yield  of  French  potatoei>,  and 
four  or  five  English  counties  which  show  con- 
siderable growth  of  English  |K>tatoes ;  and  I  find 
that  while  the  mean  throughout  the  whole  of 
France  is  about  3  tons  to  the  acre  as  against  6^ 
tons  in  England,  for  individual  counties  the 
Ensilish  counties  show,  Cambridge  with  /  '93  * 
per  acre,  nearly  eight  ions ;  Dorset  with  very 
nearly  as  much,  7*89  ;  Essex,  7*60  ;  Chester,  7-6; 
Lancaster,  6*57  ;  and  Lincolnshire,  6*05.  The 
French  highest  departments  are,  Ardcche,  which 
only  grows  four  tons  to  the  acre ;  Puy-de  dome 
in  the  southern  central  district  about  lour  tons  ; 
the  department  of  AUier  about  3}  tons;  the 
department  of  Haute  Saooe,  which  I  visited 
myself,  grows  vabout  3^  tons  to  the  acre ; 
and  the  Khone  Department,  where  there  are 
very  many  small  holdings,  3i  tons  to  the 
acre  are  grown,  showing  half  our  average 
production,  and  the  fact  is  emphasised  by  the 
Director  of  Agriculture  in  France,  M.  Tis- 
serand,  in  his  report,  who  has  himself  had  his 
attention  called  to  this,  and  who  writes,  "  With 
an  equal  yield  to  the  Knglish,  French  agriculture 
would  on  her  present  surface  of  potatoes  produce 
no  lees  than  204,000,000  quintals,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing only  101,000,000  quintals."  So  that  the 
French  authorities  are  recognising  the  inferiority 
of  their  growth..  And  I  mention  these  fact*  be- 
cause I  thought  that  they  were  more  distinctive 
than  any  more  general  statement,  and  because  I 
can  verify  them  from  personal  investigation.  With 
reference  to  what  I  have  said  about  the  live  stock  I 
should  point  out  that  the  proportion  of  animals  in 
France  and  in  this  country  are  very  different,  and 
that  one  very  often  omits  to  take  account  in  the 
eontinental  countries  of  the  monber  of  cgttle^  and 
0.«9. 
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even  cows  in  some  instances,  which  are  u^d  for 
working  the  farowa  as  well  as  for  meat*  Properlv 
speaking,  a  portion  of  ihe  French  cattle,  which 
were  enumerated  at  13,000,000  the  other  day, 
are  really  a  working  staff  kept  for  working 
the  fiarnis;  no  less  than  1,400,000  in  the 
returns  of  1886,and  in  the  official  returns  of  1882 
the  number  is  given  as  1,500,000.  Those  are^ 
therefore,  not  readily  Available  for  meat  supply* 
and  must  bo  taken  account  of  in  estimating  the 
total  production  of  the  country.  There  is  another 
point  with  regard  to  dairy  produce  which  I  found 
m  the  French  official  summary  to  which  I  have 
before  referred.  The  estimate  there  made  is  that 
with  5,000,000  cows  yielding  milk  France  pro- 
duces about  73,000  tons  of  butter  and  112,000 
tons  of  cheese.  Now,  we  have  no  good  figures  in 
England,  nothing  more  than  mere  estimntcs  of  our 
production ;  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be  pointed 
out  that  although  we  have  only  3,700,000  cows 
we  are  supposed  to  produce  95,000  tons  of  butter 
against  the  French  73,000  tons.  Although  we 
largely  import  butter  from  France,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  we  produce  more  butter  per  animal  than 
the  French  farmers  do  at  the  present  time. 
France  also  is  an  importer  of  butter  as  well- 
as  an  exporter ;  and  if  you  place  salt  butter  on 
one  side,  she  imports  decidedly  more  fresh  butter 
than  she  exports.  I  have  given  these  figures 
rather  at  length  to  the  Committee,  but  with 
regard  to  the  imp«)rts  and  exports  I  think 
these  are  important  matters  to  consider  in 
dealing  with  the  capacity  of  France.  France  is 
not  a  self  maintaining  country.  Her  food  imports 
for  the  last  two  years  have  largely  exceeded  her 
food  exiKirts.  They  were  last  year  1,485,000,000 
francs,  and  the  exports  were  669,000,000  francs^ 
showing  that  more  than  half  as  much  is  imported 
as  is  exi)orted  in  the  way  of  food.  Of  course 
jt^st  MOW  the  imports  are  very  probably  swollen 
by  the  necessity  that  France  is  under,  and  which 
we  sometimes  forget,  of  importing  a  great  quan- 
tity of  wine  at  the  present,  time.  But,  in  the 
case  of  cattle,  there  are  some  very  remarkable 
figures.  1  find  that  France  (and  this  is  very  often 
forgotien)  has  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports 
in  the  case  of  cattle.  She  has  lar^^ely  recfuced 
that  excess  by  the  duties  imposed  first  in  1885, 
and  then  in  addition  in  1887,  but  the  excess  has 
ranged,  unt^l  the  imposition  of  tliose  duties,  from 
100,000  to  2.50,000  head  in  the  last  20  years.  In 
the  case  of  sheep,  the  excess  of  importation  over 
exportiition  in  France  is  very  remarkable.  I  found 
in  the  Paris  market,  when  1  was  over  there 
last  autumn,  sheep  of  nearly  every  nation: 
Russian  sheep,  Hungarian  sheep,  Austrian 
sheep,  apparently  many  sheep  also  come  from 
Koumania  and  Servia,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
Algerian  sheep.  Without  talung  into  account 
the  Algerian  supply,  which  is  not  foreign  of 
course  in  France,  it  is  regarded  as  Colonial, 
France  imports  quite  twice  as  many  sheep  as  we 
do,  ranging  from  1,500,000  to  2,300,000  some 
years  ago,  and  in  1885,  which  is  the  last  year 
in  the  official  returns  I  am  quoting,  to  1,925,<'00. 
Beyond  that  again  there  has  been  a  very  great 
increase  in  fresh  meat  imported  into  France ;  in 
1873  there  were  only  974,000  kilograms,  which 
in  1885  had  risen  to  7,538,000,  or  eight  times  the 
amount.  We  cannot  regard  either  France  or 
L  L  4  Belgium 
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Belgium  as  countries  that  are  maintaining  their 
own  population  at  the  present  time.  The  Belgian 
importation  is  very  considerable,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  in  a  Return  recently  presented 
to  Parliament  showing  the  excess  of  imports 
over  exports.  I  find  that  in  the  case  of 
ozen^  sheep,  and  pigs,  there  is  an  excess  in 
every  item;  and  in  the  case  of  meat  there  is 
on  excess  also  (although  Belgium  exports 
meat  from  her  own  ports  to  England  at  the 
present  time).  If  it  is  desired,  the  figures  in  the 
case  of  the  large  Belgian  importation  can  be  put  in. 
I  should  like,  however,  before  completing  tny 
evidence,  to  add  to  it  some  statistics  with  regard 
to  the  sources  of  food  imports  in  our  own  country, 
and  that  is  the  only  remaining  statement  that  I 
will  trouble  the  Committee  with. 

5082.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  first  about  the 
butter  imported  Irom  France ;  you  have  told  us 
that  France  is  not  a  self-supporting  country  ;  but 
we  import  a  large  quantity  of  butter  from 
France? — Yes.  The  butter  imports  at  the 
present  time  to  this  country,  taking  the  weights 
m  hundredweights  for  the  year  188(i,  which  I 
think  has  been  mentioned  as  the  year  in  which 
a  large  amount  of  produce  came  ilito  this 
country,  I  find  that  the  butter  import  was  alto- 
gether 1,500,000  cwts.,  of  which  France  supplied 
4U<',000,  Denmark  400,000,  and  Holland  about 
360,000 ;  the  imports  Irom  the  other  countries 
being  insignificant.  Those  are  the  countries 
supplying  us  with  butter.  And  ufwn  that  point 
I  should  rather  like  to  mention  to  the  Committee 
v/hat  has  come  under  my  cognizance  in  relation 
to  the  sources  o\  that  butter  import.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  is  one  source  of  supply  which 
the  small  holding  countries  can  more  readily 
furnish;  but  I  find  that  imports  of  French  butter 
come  to  our  markets  not  so  much  because  of  a 
large  production,  but  because  of  the  extremely  * 
uniform  class  of  butter  that  can  be  brouuht. 
That  butter  is  given  this  uniiomiity,  rather  from 
great  factories  than  from  individual  ])roprietor8  ; 
and  it  is  by  merging  the  interests  of  individuols 
in  co-operative  tiocieties,  that  that  result  has  come 
about.  In  Denmark  pariicularly,  that  has  been 
attended  to  largely ;  in  the  last  10  years  great 
efforts  have  been  made  there  to  promote  agricul- 
tural education,  and  also  the  grouping  oK  (arniers; 
and  it  is  solely  due  to  such  arrangements  that 
the  export  of  butter  is  possible  in  Denmark. 

5083.  1  understand  you  to  say  that  ihe  butter 
in  Denmark  is  produced  by  small  farms  ?—  Yes, 
with  regard  to  milk ;  by  what  we  should  call 
small  farms,  but  not  so  small  as  in  France.  The 
annual  exports  of  butter  from  Denmark  rcse  from 
19,000,000  lbs.  to  32,000,000  lbs.  between  1882 
and  1887,  in  five  years  time  ;  but  this  is  largely 
due  to  great  combination,  and  to  the  mechanical 
use  of  cream  separators,  wlrich  are  used  in  all 
the  co-operative  dairies ;  there  are  abuut  200 
dairies  of  the  kind  in  Denmark  at  the  present 
time,  and  those  dairies  use  every  day  the  milk 
of  from  5,000  to  6,000  cows ;  so  that  it  is  hardly 
a  specimen  of  small  farming,  although  in  some 
districts  the  milk  is  produced  by  the  small 
farmers  and  brought  into  the  factories,  where  it 
is  manipulated  and  manufactured  into  the  only 
attractive  shape  for  export.  In  France  the  Nor- 
mandy butter  is  largely  made,  also  in  the  same  way 
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by  combination,  and  in  factories.  The  extension 
of  butter-making  there  is  due  more  to  the  use  of 
machinery  and  combination  than  to  any  other 
matter;  and  the  danger  of  reliance  on  small  cul- 
ture and  an  uninstructed  peasantry  for  butter  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  very  forcibly 
on  this  point  in  reference  to  Canon  Bagot's  efforts 
to  increase  the  supply  of  Irish  butter.  He  says, 
''  The  age  of  domestic  manufacture  is  passed. 
1  he  conditions  under  which  agricultural  products 
can  be  manufactured  by  combination  and  machi- 
nery have  been  established.  Creameries,  and 
butter  and  cheese  factories  abroad  succeed 
because  they  are  conducted  under  manufacturing 
organisation,  and  not  by  isolated  domestic  pro- 
ducers." On  that  point  I  should,  I  think,  account 
for  part  of  the  imported  butter  by  the  falling  off 
in  the  quantity  of  Irish  butter. 

5084.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  upon  that, 
whether  you  think-  that  dairy  farming  upon  the 
small  holdings  in  this  country  could  be  profitably 
carrie<l  out? — With  regard  to  the  production  of 
milk,  I  think  that  a  good  deal  might  be  done  by 
increasing  the  number  of  cows  in  this  country, 
which  I  should  like  to  see  done  ;  but  as  regards 
the  manufacture  of  butter  or  cheese  lor  the  great 
consuming  market^^,  I  do  not  think  that  very  small 
farmers  have  as  good  a  chance  as  the  larger  men; 
nor  do  I  think  that  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
manufacture  of  butter,  particularly  on  very  small 
farms,  are  at  all  conducive  to  a  good  article  being 
turned  out.  You  find  in  Ireland  milk  for  butter 
kept  in  the  living  room  with  the  tenants,  and 
even  with  the  animals;  and  it  is  said  milk  is  kept 
in  basins  and  howls,  actually  under  their  beds ; 
and  you  meet  with  various  other  circumstances 
which  in  the  case  of  small  peasant  holdings  make 
the  small  peasant's  butter  not  of  the  best  quality. 

5085.  And,  in  your  opinion,  could  co-operation 
be  carried  out  in  regara  to  butter-making  in  this 
country? — I  think  that  a  great  deal  mor^  co- 
openttion  might  be  carried  out;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  small  men  may  have  to  depend  on  the 
middleman,  who  abroad  takes  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  profits.  While  1  was  in  Paris,  I 
heard  great  complaints  of  the  men  who  worked 
the  combination  With  regard  to  eggs,  to  the 
effect  that  they  give  a  very  small  price  to  the 
producer,  and  charge  a  very  large  price  to  the 
consumer.  It  is  not  possible  in  ail  cases  for  small 
farmers  to  do  their  own  marketing. 

Sir  George  CampbelL 

5086.  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  speak 
of  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  Irish  butter  ? 
— That  is  the  impression  that  I  have  gathered. 

Chairman* 

5087.  I  think  there  is  only  one  thing  more 
that  you  wish  to  bring  out  in  your  examination 
in  chief? — I  have  here  a  further  statement,  with 
regard  to  our  imports,  and  perhajis  i  may  be 
allowed  to  mejition  that  I  have  looked  generally 
into  the  question  of  what  proportion  of  our  food 
imports  are  of  the  class  which  I  have  just  named, 
and  which  it  is  possible  to  attribute  to  small 
farm  countries.  Dealing  generally,  I  would  like 
to  put  this  before  the  Committee,  that  the  food 
imports  of  this  country  consist  of  something  like 
125,000,000/.  a  year;  but  that  the  importo  of 
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wheat,  flour,  grain,  and  meat,  arc  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  that  amount  The  import  sup- 
posed to  be  specially  attributable  to  small  farm 
countries  is  perhups  not  more  than  one  pound  in 
six,  only  butter  (most  of  the  cheese  comes  from 
America),  poultry,  game,  fruit,  eggs,  and  vege- 
table$.  Our  markets  attract  these,  as  our  large 
non-agricultural  population  is  better  off  and 
consume  more.  In  part  they  come  too  from 
countries  which  tliemselves  import  those  arti- 
cles. And  upon  the  point  of  vegetables  I  have 
observed  that  considerable  imports  are  made 
into  this  country,  but  that  they  are  very  often 
to  a  large  extent  from  countries  which  supply 
them  earlier  than  we  can  grow  them  here.  Thus, 
taking  the  Manchester  market  and  making  an 
inquiry,  as  was  done  in  the  "  Royal  Agric^iltural 
Society's  Journal "  of  a  few  years  ago,  into  the 
dates  at  which  different  countries  contribute  to 
that  market,  I  found  that  green  peas  come  first 
of  all  from  Algiers,  then  from  Spain,  then  from 
France ;  and  that  all  this  must  come  before  any 
can  be  obtained  from  English  farms ;  English  pro- 
duce come  fourth,  from  the  Worcestcrsnire  dis- 
trict, and  Nottinghamshire,  ancl  then  the  North  of 
England.  In  the  same  way  with  potatoes ;  they 
first  receive  them  from  France,  and  then  from 
Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  from 
Jersey,  then  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  then  from  the  North  of  Scotland.  In  the 
case  of  carrots,  it  was  the  same  thing;  they 
come  first  from  France,  then  from  Holland,  and 
then  from  our  own  counties. 

5088.  In  other  words,  the  greater  part  of  the 


Chairman — con  tinned. 

imports  of  vegetables  are  such  as  cannot  be  com- 
peted with  in  this  country  ? — A  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  vegetables  and  fruit  tbit  are  imported 
come  in  an  untimely  manner,  before  their  season; 
so  that  there  is  practically  no  competition  with 
regard  io  that  class  of  vegetable ;  it  would  be 
very  difficult,  at  all  events,  to  establish  a  very 

fjreat  extension  of  market  gardening,  except  in 
imited  areas^ 

5089.  1  need  harcjly  ask  you  whether  where 
there  is  competition,  you  find  that  our  old  friend 
the  railway  rates  have  stood  very  much  in  the 
way  oKthe  English  producer? — I  made  a  note  to 
the  effect  that  a  great  many  foreign  vegetables 
have  continued  to  come  after  the  date  we 
could  grow  them  here,  because  it  is  possible 
to  bring  them  over  at  a  very  low  figure ;  and 
this  figure  is  extremely  low  in  the  case  of 
produce  delivered  in  the  interior,  as  well  as  pro- 
duce delivered  in  London;  for  example,  speaking 
of  potatoes,  to  which  I  referred  just  now,  it 
appears  that  in  one  case  they  could  be  brought 
from  Belgium  to  Manchester  (according  to  the 
article  that  I  quoted  from  before)  for  14  s.  per 
ton,  whereas  it  costs  \&  s,  6d.  to  bring  them 
across  from  Lancolnshire ;  they  can  come  for 
22  5.  6  J.  all  the  way  from  Hamburg,  and  even 
from  the  South  of  France  for  35 «.  And,  of 
course,  the  import  of  potatoes  depends  upon  the 
crop  of  the  year;  it  differs  enormously  in  different 
years,  and,  of  course,  upon  the  price  here.  If 
that  is  high  they  are  brought  from  very  distant 
points. 
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Friday^  ZUt  May  1889. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Sir  Edward  Birkbeck. 
Sir  George  Campbell. 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  Jes8e  Collings. 
Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 


Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  James  William  Lowth 
Mr.  Seale-Hayne. 
Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 
Mr.  Angus  Sutherland. 


The  Right  Hoxotirable  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIX,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Charles  Bidwell,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Cliairman. 

5090.  You  are  a  Land  Agent  and  Surveyor, 
I  think?—!  am. 

5091.  Where  do  you  practice? — At  Ely  and 
Cambridge. 

5092.  You  are  also  an  agent  for  some  of  the 
colleges  at  Cambridge,  I  believe  ? — Yes  ;  for 
several  of  the  colleges,  and  for  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Ely.  I  act  also  for  Lord  Cadogan, 
and  the  Duke  of  Portland  as  regards  his  Norfolk 
property,  and  several  other  landowners. 

5093.  You  have  had  a  large  experience  in  the 
management  of  land?— Yes,  1  have  had  large 
estates  under  my  management. 

5094.  In  what  part  of  the  country? — Chiefly 
the  eastern  counties,  and  my  experience  extends 
Spto  the  midland  districts,  and  also  down  to  Dor- 
setshire and  to  the  west  a  little. 

5095.  What  class  of  farms  do  you  find  to  be 
most  easily  disposed  of  to  tenants?— At  the  pre- 
sent time  1  find  fa^ms  ranging  from  100  to  under 
300  acres  to  be  more  readily  let;  the  larger 
holdings  of  500  acres  and  upwards  are  extremely 
diflicult  to  let ;  there  appears  to  be  no  desire  at 
present  on  the  part  of  tenant  farmers  to  invest 
their  capital  in  large  holdings. 

5096.  Therefore  it  is  rather  to  the  advantage 
than  otherwise  of  landlords  to  divide  their  estates 
into  comparatively  small  holdings,  is* it  iM)t? — So 
far  as  it  can  be  done.  Recently,  in  dealing  with 
one  or  two  properties  belonging  to  one  of  the 
colleges  at  Cambridge,  a  farm  which  we  had  had 
in  hand  some  few  years  I  managed  to  let  by 
breaking  it  up  into  two  or  three  holdings,  of, 
say  from  40  to  70  acres.  The  diflBculty  m  such 
a  case,  of  course,  is  as  regards  the  buildings.  We 
have  put  up  cheap  buildings  at  a  reasonable 
outlay  and  managed  to  secure  tenants  by  that 
ffieans. 

5097.  But  I  suppose  that  generiiUy  the  land- 
lords are  unable  to  provide  the  buildings  ne- 
cessary for  the  sub-division  of  estates  ? — That  is 
very  often  the  case. 

5098.  Is  the  absence  of  building  due  to  the 

Erevious    consolidation   of  farms,   or  have   the 
uildings  never  existed  ? — The  buildings  in  many 
eases  have  never  existed^  for  it  is  common  in 
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farms  of  from  300  to  400    acres  to   have     trie 
buildings  in  the  village,  for  instance,  or   in    the 
centre  of  the  homestead;  and  if  you  break  itvp 
yon  have  not  buildings  for  tlie  portions  into  which 
you  cut  it  up. 

5099.  The  owners  of  land  are  enabled  xmder 
the  existing  Acts,  are  they  not,  to  borrow  money 
for  the  purix)se  oi  erecting   buildings?— Yes; 
they  can  Dorrow  money  from  the  Lands  Improve- 
ment Companies. 

5100.  Why  are  not  those  facilities  more  gene- 
rally arlopted? — In  the  last  few  years  my  expe- 
rience is  that  they  have  been  availed  of  a  good 
deal  by  landowners.  They  have  been  obliged, 
in  many  cases,  to  borrow  money  for  the  purj)Ose 
of  the  erection  of  buildings.  Of  coui-se  the 
colleges  are  a  little  different,  they  have,  in  some 
cases,  a  sinking  fund  of  their  own  from  which  they 
can  provide  means  for  the  erection  of  buildings* 

5101.  Do    you   find   the   terms   upon   wnic\i 
money  can  be  borrowed  such  as  to  justify  land- 
owners in  incurring,  the   expenditure  ? — I  have 
not  found  any  difficulty  on  that  score. 

5102.  You  have  said  that  the  tendency  i^  ^^ 
create   small   holdings   where   it   can    be      ^^9^ 
without  heavy  additional  outlay  for  new    ^  V\     i 
ings;  but  if  the  new  buildings  can  be  pro'^^i^^^ 
for  by  borrowing  money  from  the  Land  Imp^^^^^^^ 
ment    Companies,    where    is    the    difficulty  - 
Money  borrowed  from  the  Land  Improvei*^^^^ 
Companies  and  invested  in  buildings  mu^t     ^^ 
invested  in    buildings  of   a  specific   chan«.<^^    ' 
that  is,  of  a  most  substantial  and  costly  char^^^^^ 
Very  often  in  these  small  holdings  you  do  ^^^ 
want  to  put  up  costly  buildings,  but  you  wa-i^^ 
put  them  up  at  a  very  reasonable  outlay.  ^     ^  ^ 
instance,  in  the  farms  which  I  now  have  i*\  '^ 
mind,   we   have  put  up  light  timber  build^f^ 
covered  with  corrugated  roofing,   cheap  l^^*ig 
ings.     If  a  man  gets  a  farm  of  50  or  60  ^^^    i 
and  borrows  money  from  the  Land  Improve^^  r 
Companies,  and  puts  on  buildings  at  a  coS<^     j 
300/.  or  400/.,  his  rent  is  pretty  nearly  swall^^'*^ 

up  in  the  interest  he  has  to  pay,  ^ 

5103.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  in  your  ^ 
experience  in  which  a  landlord  has  been  pll^ 
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rented  from  dividing  the  estate  owing  to  the 
cost  of  building  ? — 1  cannot  say  that  I  do. 

5104.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  okss  of 
tenants  upon  small  holdings? — My  experience  of 
these  small  tenants  is  thnt  they  are  very  in- 
dustrious and  thrifty  people  ;  the  difficulty  with 
them,  as  a  male,  is  the  want  of  capital  in  first 
startine  their  fanning ;  I  mean  by  that,  the  diffi- 
culty in  paying  the  incoming  valuation,  and 
finding  the  capital  to  stock  the  farm  properly  to 
start  with. 

5105.  What  is  your  experience  as  to  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  farms  under  these  tenancies  ? 
— So  far  as  the  cleanliness  of  the  land  is  con- 
cerned, and  the  working  of  it,  I  think  it  is  worked 
better  in  proportion  than  the  larger  farms ;  I  do 
not  say  that  the  productiveness  is  so  great; 
perhaps  it  is,  because  there  is  not  the  quantity 
of  artificial  manure,  and  things  of  that  kind 
employed  by  small  holders ;  but  every  foot  of 
ground,  «o  to  speak,  is  made  the  most  of; 
Uiere  is  no  waste,  and  there  is  more  labour  put 
into  the  land  in  the  way  of  keeping  it  clean  and 
working  it, 

5106.  Taking  into  account  the  fact  that  a. 
snail  tenant  would  cultivate  every  portion  of  his 
holding  to  the  best  advantage,  do  you  think  that 
that  would  compensate  for  any  deficiency  in  the 
way  of  capital  outlay  ? — You  cannot  get  a  return 
from  land  (as  I  know  from  having  a  large  farm 
myself)  unless  you  put  a  considerable  amount  into 
it ;  and  that  is  the  difficulty  with  the  small  man ; 
he  does  not  make  his  manure,  I  mean  his  farm- 
yard dung,  to  the  best  advantage,  and  he  is  nut 
able  to  find  money  for  artificial  manures,  and 
things  of  that  kind,  to  get  the  most  out  of  the 
soil. 

5107.  I  think  you  have  some  particulars  as  to 
occupations  in  the  parish  of  Soham,  with  which 
you  are  acquainted? — I  have;  the  parish  of 
Soham  is  a  parish  very  well  known  to  me ;  it  is 
in  Cambridgeshire,  halfway  between  Ely,  where 
I  reside,  and  Newmarket.  It  contains  12,526 
acres  ;  and  there  are  1 95  occupiers  of  under  one 
acre  (these  are  chiefly  small  gardens,  with 
which  I  need  not  trouble  you);  there  are  77 
occupiers  of  plots  under  five  acres ;  there  are 
34  occupiers  of  plots  under  10  acres  ;  there  are 
43  occupiers  of  plots  under  20  acres ;  and  there 
are  57  occupiers  of  plots  under  50  acres.  There 
is  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  land  occupied 
by  little  men  who  own  the  fee.  I  may  say  I 
know  the  parish  very  well  indeed,  and  I  am  inti- 
mately connected  with  it  These  little  men 
where  they  own  the  land  have  not  done  so  well, 
nor  have  they  stood  the  bad  seasons  as  well  as 
the  men  who  rent  the  land. 

5 108.  We  will  come  to  that  point  again  directly ; 
but  altogether,  summarising  the  analysis,  how 
many  occupiers  are  there  in  all? — There  are  211 
occupiers  of  holdings,  ranging  from  five  acres  to 
50,  and  comprising  a  total  area  of  2,895  acres. 

5109.  I  understand  you  wish  to  hand  in  that 
analysis  ? — Yes.     (  Hie  tame  is  handed  in.) 

5110.  What  is  the  average  size  of  the  holdings 
included  in  that  analysis? — About  13|  acres; 
these  are  held  at  a  rateable  value  of  8,152  /. 
You  may  take  the  rateable  value  as  being  a  rer^ 
good  index  of  the  letting  value ;  if  anything,  it 
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would  be  under  the  letting  value  ;  that  works 
out  at  56 1.  6d,  an  acre,  I  am  trustee  for  a  large 
property  in  that  parish,  and  I  know  as  a  matter 
of  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  land  is  let  to  small 
men  at  60s.  to  3/.  an  acre,  and  some  hic^her 
than  3  /. 

5111.  Is  it  specially  good  land? — It  is  very 
good  land,  accessible  to  good  roads,  and  con- 
venient to  the  railway  ;  the  parish  is,  curiously 
enough,  an  uninclosed  parish.  A  great  many 
of  these  small  strips  of  land  under  an  acre  in 
size,  lie  in  different  parts  of  the  parish.  It  is 
very  extraordinary  how  these  little  men  have 
struggled  ajnd  worked  through  the  bad  times  we 
have  experienced  lately. 

5112.  How  does  their  success  or  failure  con- 
trast with  that  of  larger  owners ;  which  class  of 
tenants,  in  your  opinion,  has  done  best?— I  should 
think  the  little  men  have  done  the  best  lately,  for 
this  reason  ;  a  great  deal  of  the  produce  goes  into 
Newmarket  in  the  shape  of  green  crops,  carrots, 
roots,  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  they  find  in 
that  way  they  can  readily  sell  off  their  root 
crops.  They  grow  potatoes  and  other  root  crops 
of  that  kind. 

5113.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  how  the 
land  was  cultivated;  what  the  produce  was? — 
They  grow  very  little  white  straw ;  they  grow- 
more  potatoes,  can-ots,  mangold  -wurtzel,  green 
crops,  and  also  clover  and  artificial  grasses  for 
mowing  for  the  purpose  of  sale ;  it  is  nearly  all 
sold  off. 

5114.  Do  those  men  get  their  subsistence  from 
the  land,  or  have  they  other  occupations? — A 
great  many  of  them  are  almost  dependent  upon 
the  holding,  others  do  a  little  hackney  cartmg, 
and  some  of  them  are  small  coal  merchants  who 
retail  coal  or  do  anything  they  can  turn  their 
hand  to.  I  think  there  is  one  element  which  I 
ought  to  mention  as  regards  this  parish*  In  the 
parish  of  Soham  there  are  238  acres  of  unenclosed 
oommon  land  where  these  men  are  allowed  to 
turn  out  theu:  horses  and  cattle.  That  is  a  sub- 
stantial help  to  them  in  keeping  their  stock. 

5115.  You  said  that  the  tenants  do  better  than 
the  actual  owners  on  these  small  holdings  ? — I 
think  so. 

5116.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that?— I 
think  that  is  chiefly  on  account  of  the  owner  as 
a  rule  having  a  heavy  mortgage  on  his  land,  and 
having  to  meet  the  interest  upon  it;  his* capital 
is  locked  up  in  the  purchase  of  the  land.  Very 
often  the  land  in  these  cases  has  come  down  from 
father  to  son  with  a  very  heavy  burden  upon  it, 
and  ^Iso  very  often  there  are  charges  in  respect 
of  the  original  purchase  made  upon  the  land  to 
pay  other  members  of  the  family  ;  and  you  some- 
times find  when  a  man  dies  his  son  is  left  with  a 
heavy  burden  round  his  neck  and  a  mortgage 
existing  upon  the  land. 

5117.  Does  the  burden  amount  to  more  than 
the  rent  would  do  of,  say  3  /.  an  acre  ? — I  can 
hardly  answer  that  question  from  my  own  know?- 
ledge ;  I  only  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
smsul  owners  are  as  a  rule  not  so  well  off  as  the 
others.  Of  course  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
details  of  what  the  1>urdens  are,  but  I  attribute 
it  to  that. 

5118.  Do  you  know  what  they  pay  in  the 
M  M  2  «  way 
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way  of  interest  for  the  money  advanced  upon 
the  buildings  ?— A  small  holding  of,  say  10,  15, 
or  20  acres  in  Soham  would  make  70  /.  or  80  /.  an 
acre.  I  have  known  such  land  make  as  much  us 
100/.  an  acre;  and  if  a  man  were  to  buy  a 
holding  of  that  sort  he  would  be  put  in  a 
miserable  position^  he  woiild  have  to  pay  down 
a  deposit,  and  he  would  probably  go  to  a  local 
solicitor  to  get  the  money  raised,  and  that  would 
be  a  drag  upon  him. 

51 19.  Let  us  follow  that  out  a  little ;  supposing 
that  he  paid  70  /.  an  acre  for  his  land,  and  sup- 
pose he  were  able  to  borrow  the  whole  of  it,  that 
at  4  per  cent,  would  be  2  /.  8  s.  per  acre,  would 
it  not  ? — That  is  so. 

51 20.  That  would  be  less  than  the  rent,  and 
therefore  he  would  get  an  advantage  as  com- 
pared with  a  tenant  who  had  to  pay  3  /.  an  acre 
for  rent  ? — But  you  must  remember  he  has  to 
provide  everything  in  the  shape  of  any  improve- 
ment which  he  wants. 

6121.  So  has  the  tenant,  has  he  not? — Not 
entirely;  in  matters  of  drainage,  and  things  of 
that  sort  they  get  tiles  found  them;  and  very 
often  they  get  a  little  assistance  in  bad  reasons 
in  the  shape  of  a  reduction. 

5122.  1  do  not  want  to  press  you  further  than 
your  knowledge  goes ;  but  I  do  not  at  present 
see  why  an  owner  should  be  at  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  a  tenant  ? — I  only  know  that 
is  so  as  a  matter  of  fai»,t  I  cannot  entirely  ex- 
plain the  reason ;  the  way  in  which  you  put  it 
18  very  strong ;  according  to  those  figures  it  does 
not  make  the  payment  more  than  the  little  men 
could  aflford  to  give.  Of  course  there  is  this 
further  point,  that  the  man,  if  he  is  an  owner, 
is  tied  to  the  bit  of  land,  and  he  cannot  get 
away.  If  he  is  a  tenant,  and  he  finds  that  the 
land  does  not  answer  his  purpose,  he  can  give  it 
up  and  go  elsewhere. 

512.^.  Do  you  find  that  the  sense  of  ownership 
is  a  stimulus  to  industry? — I  venture  to  think 
not.  I  find,  as  a  rule,  these  little  men  would 
prefer  hiring  to  buying  ;  that  is  my  expe- 
rience. 

5124.  I  think  you  have  another  typical  parish 
to  which  you  wish  to  call  attention  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely? — Yes;  that  ia  the  parish  of  Chatteris,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Feus,  on  the  north-west  side  of 
the  county  ;  it  lies  between  St.  Ives  and  Peter- 
boroug!i. 

5125.  Will  you  give  us  the  particulars  of  that 
parish  ? — The  land  is  rich  loam,  a  good  deal  of  it 
being  alluvial  soil,  lands  which  have  been  re- 
claimed. The  parish  contains  12,990  acres:  the 
gross  value  is  30,616  /.,  and  the  rateable  value  is 
26,158  /.  In  this  parish  there  are  from  about 
75  to  80  small  occupiers  farming  from  15  to  50 
acres  (but  you  may  take  it,  not  exceeding  50 
acres)  ;  these  email  men  pay  from  45  s,  to  50  #. 
an  acre  rent  for  the  land  ;  and  in  addition  they 
pay  tithe  and  drainage  taxes,  which  I  have 
ascertained  amount  to  17  «.  an  acre. 

5126*  May  I  ask  what  is  the  rent  of  the  larger 
farms  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — ^The  rent  of  the 
larger  farms  in  Chatteris  would  be  from  30^.  to 
40  s.  an  acre  at  present. 

5127.  Then  it  is  v^ry  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the. landlord,  other  things  being  equal,  to  have 
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small  tenants  rather  than  large  ?—  Quite  so ;  but 
you  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  particular  land 
which  these  little  men  occupy  is  the  best  land  iu 
the  parish. 

5128.  You  mean  that  the  land  let  at  30«. 
would  not  be  so  good  on  the  average  as  the  land 
let  for  50  #.  ? — Nothing  like  so  good. 

512^.  Still,  making  allowance  for  the  differ- 
ences in  the  quality  of  th<j  land,  the  rent  would 
be  higher,  would  it  not,  from  a  small  farm  than 
from  a  large  one  ? — Certainly.  You  may  take 
it  as  being  30  per  cent,  higher  at  least. 

5130.  And  in  spite  of  the  higher  rents  the 
tenants  manage  to  live  ? — Yes,  they  arc  pros- 
perous ;  they  grow  a  good  deal  of  roots,  and  send 
their  roots  to  the  London  and  Manchester 
markets ;  I  had  some  of  the  little  men  up  the 
other  day,  and  went  into  the  matter  with  them. 
As  a  rule,  they  find  their  own  buildings. 

51 31.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  wnere  those 
tenants  live  ? — They  live  in  the  town  .of  Chat- 
teris. Some  of  their  lands  are  a  mile  and  a  half, 
or  in  some  cases  as  much  as  two  miles  from  the 
place  where  they  li\e,  and  they  go  backwards 
jand  forwards  from  the  town  to  the  land. 

5132.  Are  there  no  buildings  upon  the  land? 
— Only  a  few  little  shanties,  but  nothing  you 
would  call  buildings  ;  most  of  their  buildings  are 
at  the  back  ot  their  homes  in  the  town. 

5133.  You  say  that  they  provide  their  own 
buildings  ? — Yes. 

5134.  Do  you  mean  that  they  erect  them 
themselves,  or  that  they  rent  them  ? — They  rent 
a  cottage,  perhapg,  and  put  up  little  rough  places 
at  the  back  of  the  cottage;  and  in  some  instances 
they  are  on  the  land  itself. 

0135.  Will  you  finish  what  you  were  saying 
about  Chatteris :  are  there  any  common  lands  in 
that  parish?— No. 

5136.  Have  there  been  any  inclosures?— 
Chatteris  was  inclosed  iti  the  early  part  of  the 
century.  The  great  point  with  regard  to  these 
little  men  in  Chatteris  doing  so  well  is  the 
adaptability  of  the  land  for  roots,  and  for  what  I 
may  almost  call  market  garden  produce  that  goes 
away  to  Manchester  and  London  and  other  large 
centres. 

5137.  Is  there  a  great  demand  for  these  small 
holdings  ? — Undoubtedly. 

5138.  Is  there  any  diflSculty  in  getting  a 
vacant  farm  taken? — Certainly  not,  in  the  case 
of  small  farms,  and  if  you  cut  up  a  large  one 
into  small  pieces,  you  find  there  are  applications 
for  it  at  once. 

5139.  I  understand  that  your  experience  is 
very  favourable  to  small  holdings  on  the  whole? 
— Yes,  as  regards  the  letting  of  small  holdings. 

5140.  Your  experience  is  very  favourable  to 
smal  1  tenancies  ?  —  Yes. 

5141.  And  I  do  not  understand  that  it  is  un- 
favourable to  small  ownerships :  it  ia  only  that 
you  think  they  are  not  sO  successful  as  small 
tenancies  r — I  do  not  see  my  way  to  small  owner- 
ships. 

5142.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  do  not 
think  they  can  be  made  successful  ? — I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
demand  for  small  ownerships  at  present  in  my 
district. 

5143.  Under 
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5143.  Under  these  circumstances,  do  you  con- 
sider that  it  is  desirable  that  email  holdinp^s 
(meaninj;  by  that  small  tenancies)  should  be  in- 
creased ? — I  certainly  do,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances. 

5144.  That  would  be  both  in  the  interests  of 
the  landowners,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  tenants 
themselves  ? — Yes,  it  would  be. 

5145.  Do  you  consider  that  any  additional 
facilities  should  be  given  for  the  acquisition  of 
small  holdings  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  see  how 
to  advance  money  t^)  men  who  are  in  the  position 
in  which  many  of  the^e  men  are ;  but  if  by  the 
wisdom  of  Parliament  some  means  could  be 
devised  to  find  them  capital  tt^  start  with  in  the 
occupation  of  small  holdings.  I  think'it  might  be 
an  advantage ;  I  revert  again  to  what  I  said  at 
the  commencement,  that  in  my  experience  we 
have  allowed  in  several  instances  men  to  take 
small  farms,  allowing  their  valuation  to  stand 
over;  that  is  to  say,  letting  them  pay  it  by 
degrees.  The  colleges  have,  in  some  cases, 
given  a  man  time  to  pay  his  incoming  valuation  ; 
that  is  to  say,  what  he  has  to  take  when  he  enters 
a  tenancy  ;  that  cannot  he  done,  as  a  rule,  by 
private  individuals  ;  because  they  are  not  in  a 
position  to  advance  the  money  in  that  way.  If 
a  man  could  be  assisted  in  that  way  in  entering 
upon  his  land  it  might  lead  to  success. 

5146.  But  in  that  case  the  person  who  ad- 
vances the  money  has  no  security  upon  the  land  ? 
— He  has  only  the  security  that  if  the  man  leaves 
he  will  be  entitled  to  be  paid  any  compensation 
for  unexhausted  improvements  which  ne  leaves 
behind ;  that  would  be  due  from  the  owner  of 
the  land  or  from  his  incoming  tenant. 

5147.  You  have  suggested  the  possibility  of 
the  State  advancing  the  money  for  the  purchase 
of  the  improvements  on  the  land ;  in  that  case 
the  State  would  have  no  security  upon  the  land? 
— That  is  so  undoubtedly. 

5148.  The  advance  would  have  to  made  upon 
the  security  of  the  improvements  ? — Yes. 

6149.  And  the  improvements  might  depreciate 
in  the  hands  of  the  tenant  to  whom  the  advance 
was  made  ? — I  think  that  is  so  ;  I  will  not  say 
dangerous,  but  somewhat  risky,  certainly. 

5160.  Do  you  know  of  a  case  in  which  the  State 
has  advanced  money  except  upon  the  security  of 
the  land  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  such  a  case  cer- 
tainly. 

5151.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  land 
for  the  purposes  of  small  tenancies  at  present  ?— 
There  are  a  great  many  farms  at  the  present 
time  which  one  is  cutting  up  into  small  holdings 
as  much  as  possible. 

5151*.  The  difficulty  that  arises  is  the  question 
of  buildings.  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  in 
your  experience,  the  demand  was  greater  than 
the  present  supply  ? — I  will  not  ^o  so  far  as  that ; 
there  is  a  decided  demand  ior  little  occupations; 
and  in  many  instances  where  it  is  i)08sibie  to  do 
so,  landowners  are  taking  advantage  of  that 
demand,  and  are  making  their  farms  suitable  for 
the  purposes  of  small  holdings. 

5152.  If  the  demand  is  not  greater  than  the 
supply,  there  is  no  need  for  further  facilities? — 
Quite  so. 
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5153.  And  yet  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
you  would  be  in  favour  of  further  facilities  l;>eing 
given  if  they  could  be  given  on  safe  and  econo- 
mical principles? — Yes.  W^hat  I  mean  is  :  if  you 
can  assist  a  little  man  with  a  small  capital  in 
taking  land  it  would  be  an  advantage,  because,  I 
believe,  these  small  men  are  thrilty  and  indus- 
trious, only  very  often  they  are  not  in  a  position 
to  start  a  small  farm. 

5154.  I  want  you  to  distinguish  between  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  land,  and  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  capital  to  work  it ;  I  want  first  to  ask 
you  whether  you  think  it  desirable  that  any- 
additional  facilities  should  be  given  to  enable 
these  people  to  get  upon  the  land? — I  confess  I 
do  not  see  how  it  could  be  doue. 

5155.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  need  for  it,, 
supposing  that  it  could  be  done? — It  would  be 
an  advantage  to  the  small  man,  but  I  not  see 
the  practical  working  of  it. 

5156.  Supposing  that  powers  were  given  to  a 
local  authority  to  obtain  land  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  it  in  small  holdings,  in  which  case  the 
local  authority  would  take  the  place  of  the  impe- 
cunious landowner  and  would  be  able  to  do  what 
perhaps  an  impecunious  landowner  could  not  do; 
that  would  be  one  means  of  supplying  land  at 
any  rate,  would  it  not? — Yes. 

5157.  Would  that  be  a  desirable  thing,  in  v 
your  opinion  ? — 1  understand  the  proposal  you 
are  putting  to  be  to  extend,  as  it  were,  the.  allot- 
ment  system  to  small  holdings.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  that  would  work  ;  I  do  not  say  it  would 
not.  I  think,  however,  you  will  not  find  the 
little  men  coming  forward  to  take  land;  I  do  not 
think  you  would  find  the  demand  to  purchase 
among  the  little  men. 

5158.  I  am  confining  my  questions  at  present 
to  small  tenancies ;  but  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  think  you  would  have  to  go  further  if 
any  result  were  to  be  obtained,  and  that  you 
would  have  to  find  the  capital  for  working  the 
land  as  well  ? — In  many  cases  you  would.  There 
are  numbers  of  men  willing  to  give  labour  and 
attention  to  the  land  who  have  not  the  means  to- 
do  so.  If  those  men  could  be  put  in  a  better 
position,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  land,, 
they  would  do  good  to  the  State  by  making  the 
land  more  productive ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  find 
some  means  to  do  that. 

5159.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  a  small  culti- 
vator could  always  find  land  at  a  fair  price, 
arranged  in  small  holdings  for  his  convenience,^ 
that  would  be  a  great  stimulus  to  the  class  from 
which  the  small  holders  come,  to  save  money  in 
order  to  start  in  such  an  enterprise  ? — It  would 
be  so,  no  doubt. 

5160.  And,  therefore,  if  there  were  a  full  sup- 
ply of  land,  one  might  expect  that  advantage 
would  bo  taken  of  the  facilities  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  the  better  class  of  labourers  and 
tenants,  and  the  whole  class  might  thereby  be 
raised  ? — Quite  so. 

5161.  As  regards  the  quantity  of  land  which 
should  be*  set  aside  for  small  holdings,  how  much 
do  you  think  would  be  necessary  for  a  man  who 
has  to  derive  his  whole  subsistence  from  the  land? 
— It  depends  of  course  upon  what  the  land  is  ;  if 
it  is  a  rich  productive  soil,  a  man  might  live  on 
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from  say,  2Q  to  30  acres.  I  know  instances 
where  men  are  doing  that  now.  Of  course  if  the 
soil  was  of  a  poorer  character,  a  man  wonld  want 
more  laud  to  keep  him. 

5162.  I  suppose  that  if  you  were  to  try  and 
fix  a  limit,  it  would  be  better  fixed  in  money  rent 
than  in  acreage,  because  the  money  rent  would 
have  some  reference  to  the  quality  of  the  soil? — 
Quite  so. 

5163.  At  what  rent  do  you  think  a  man  could 
live  upon  the  land  alone? — Of  course  the  rent 
would  depend  so  much  upon  the  quality  of  the 
land.  Good  land  at  a  high  rent  would  be  cleaper 
for  such  a  man  than  poor  land  at  a  cheaper 
rent ;  it  is  not  altogether  a  question  of  what  he 
pays  in  rent,  but  the  amount  of  the  productive- 
ness of  the  land  that  he  l)as  to  consider. 

5164.  The  amount  he  pays  in  rent  depends 
upon  the  productiveness  of  the  land,  does  it  not  ? 
— Yes. 

5165.  What  annual  rent  do  you  fix  as  being 
the  rent  which  represents  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  land  upon  which  a  man  could  live  ? — A  man 
could  get  a  living  ofi^  30  acres  of  land  at,  say  2  /. 
an  acre ;  that  is  a  rental  of  60/.  a  year  would 
represent  it 

5166.  Or  such  larger  quantity  of  land  as  could 
be  got  at  from  50  /.  to  60  /.  a  year  ? — Yes.  I 
have  an  instance  in  my  mind ;  that  of  a  little 
man  who  is  a  tenant  of  mine,  pays  30  /.  a  year. 
He  lives  off  that  lands  really,  and  his  rent  is 
always  forthcoming  when  the  rent-day  comes 
round  ;  he  is  never  in  arrear  a  penny. 

5167.  You  would  fix  a  limit  at  everything 
above  30  /.  «  year  rent  ? — Yes  ;  I  thiuk  it  should 
not  he  below  that. 

5168.  I  think  you  have  some  particulars  as  to 
the  production  of  the  laud  and  the  crops  ^rown 
and  so  on,  upon  these  small  holdings ;  could  you 
give  us  those  particulars?—!  have  here  a  pattern 
case  of  a  small  farm  in  Chatterit,  of  a  man 
occupying  19  acres  of  land.  I  saw  that  man 
myself,  and  I  asked  him  about  the  facts.  He 
has  a  wife  and  eight  children,  three  of  whom  are 
out  in  the  world  and  at  service  ;  but  five  are 
living  at  home  with  liim.  He  occupies,  as  I  say, 
19  acres  of  land,  and  that  is  the  only  means  of 
living  that  he  has.  The  land  is  cropped  in  this 
way:  last  year  (1888)  he  had  eight  acres  of 
oats,  six  acres  of  carrots,  and  five  acres  of 
potatoes;  the  oats  are  kept  for  the  use  of  the 
horse  (he  keeijs  one  horse),  and  the  straw  is 
used  for  manure ;  the  carrots  and  potatoes  go  to 
London  or  Manchester.  This  year,  taking  the 
same  land,  the  eight  acres  of  oats  have  been 
succeeded  by  eight  acres  of  carrots,  and  the  six 
acres  of  carrots  have  been  succeeded  by  three 
acres  of  early  potatoes,  duree  acres  of  man^iold 
wurtzele;  and  the  five  acres  of  potatoes  have 
been  succeeded  by  five  acres  of  wheat  The 
JMid  is  beautifully  clean  and  thoroughly  well- 
cultivated,  as  far  as  the  cleanliness  is  ooncerned. 
It  would  be  better  it  it  had  more  stimulants  put 
into  it  That  is  the  wajr  they  carry  on  uiat 
land.     That  is  about  a  typical  case. 

5169.  Going  back  to  the  difficulty  of  finding 
the  buildings,  do  you  think  that  that  could  be  got 
over  if  the  tenant  were  allowed  to  erect  nis 
buildings  himself,  with  the   certainty  that  he 
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would  be  compensated  for  improvements  if  he 
left? — I  do.  And  I  think  that  a  very  Btrong 
point  with  these  small  men.  Taking  the  case  I 
have  just  quoted,  for  instance,  the  fear  on  the 

Eait  of  that  man  is  that  the  property  may  change 
ands,  and  that  what  he  has  put  into  it  in  the 
shape  of  improving  the  soil  and  buildings  he  may 
lose.  If  you  can  give  these  men  something  in 
the  shape  of  security  of  tenure  for  a  time,  and 
security  for  what  buildings  they  may  erect  and 
what  improvements  they  may  make,  you  would 
do  a  great  deal  to  encourage  these  small 
holders. 

5170.  But  I  understand  you  are  not  in  favour 
of  giving  til  em  facilities  to  become  owners?— I 
am  not. 

5171.  or  course,  if  tliey  become  owners  that 
would  do  away  altogether  with  all  the  difficulty 
about  improvements  ? — Quite  so.  One  objection 
I  see  to  ownership  is  the  difiScuIty  that  if  a  man 
dies  and  leaves  a  family,  they  want  to  divide  his 
property,  whatever  it  may  be ;  and  very  often  it 
devolves  upon  the  eldest  son  to  pay  his  brothers 
and  sisters  out  of  this  little  portion,  the  land 
being  left  with  a  heavy  mortgage  upon  it;  so  that 
he  is  in  a  miserably  poor  state,  and  has  nothmg 
to  carry  it  on  with  ;  whereas  if  he  has  money  if 
he  goen  into  the  open  market  he  can  hire  land 
where  he  likes^ 

5172.  Have  you  considered  the  proposal 
following  the  precedent  of  the  Ashbourne  Act 
in  Ireland,  to  lend  the  incoming  tenant  the  pur- 
chase-money or  a  portion  of  the  purchase-money, 
and  allow  him  to  become  the  owner  in  a  given 
number  of  years  ? — I  do  not  think  that  we  want 
that  in  England;  I  do  not  see  the  necessity 
for  it 

5173.  Would  that  be  open  to  theobjcctions  which 
you  have  taken  ?  In  the  first  place,  I  would  ijoint 
out  that  in  that  dfcse  the  tenant  would  not  nave 
to  find  the  capital,  consequently  they  would  not 
be  burdened  in  the  first  instance  ? — Quite  so. 

5174.  In  the  next  place  he  or  his  successor 
would  be  ultimately  the  owner,  and  that  would 
enable  him  to  deal  as  he  liked  with  his  property 
in  the  event  of  his  death,  or  of  the  necessity  of 
making  provision  for  his  children  ? — Yes.  There 
is  every  opportunity  for  a  man  to  acquire  land 
in  this  country  at  a  low  rent  if  he  has  the  means 
and  desire  to  do  so. 

5175.  Is  there  an  opportunity  to  acquire  it 
without  capital  ? — I  di»  not  think  there  ought  to 
be.  I  do  not  think  you  out  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  man  to  acquire  things  which  he  has 
not  the  means  for ;  if  you  do  it  for  one  class  of 
the  community  you  may  be  asked  to  do  it  for 
another. 

5176.  It  has  been  done  in  Ireland,  has  it  not? 
— Yes;  but  1  suppose  there  were  extremely 
special  circumstances  for  it  there. 

5177.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  result  of 
the  experiment  in  Ireland  ? — I  nave  read  about 
it,  and  studied  the  question  somewhat ;  but  I  am 
not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion. 

5178.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  of  purchase  under  Lord  Ashbnume's 
Act,  have  you  ? — No.  My  point  is  tiat  if  you 
find  the  capital  to  purchase  land  the  same  thing 
might  arise  in  other  occupations^  and  a  man,  for 

instance, 
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instance^  might  ask  that  you  should  find  the 
capital  to  put  him  into  a  shop^  or  start  him  in 
any  other  business. 

5179.  Your  objeetiun  is  a  general  objectioB 
on  principle  I  may  call  it;  out  you  have  no 
practical  objection  to  put  before  the  Committee, 
a8 1  understand  ? — I  tnink  you  may  take  it  that 
it  is  a  general  ol^ction.  1  really  do  not  myself 
follow  the  argument  that  the  State  should  find 
ike  money  to  make  a  man  an  owner  in  this 
country. 

5180.  But  if  it  should  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
State  to  develop  and  re-create  a  class  of  the 
population^  which  according  to  your  own  expe- 
rience is  a  most  amiable  class  of  the  population, 
wonld  not  that  justify  the  State  in  oft'enng  these 
exceptional  facilities  ? — It  might  do.  I  do  n(»t  say 
it  would  not.   I  confess  I  cannot  see  my  way  to  it. 

5181.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  over  and 
above  a  theoretical  objection  you  have  any  prac- 
tical objection  to  such  a  proposal ;  for  instance, 
do  you  think  that  the  State  would  lowi  if  they 
were  to  advance  three-fourths  of  the  purchase- 
money? — I  should  think  that  they  would  run 
great  risk  of  doing  so  in  a  great  many  instances, 
becauije  you  could  not  discriminate  between  the 
thrifty  man  and  the  man  who  was  a  ne'er-do- 
weel  ;  you  Avould  have  to  take  anybody  who 
chose  to  come  forward,  I  take  it. 

5182.  If  the  condition  vere  that  the  man 
should  find  one-fourth  of  the  purchase-money, 
that  would  be  a  guarantee  that  he  was  not  alto- 
gether unthrifty,  would  it  not  ? — Certainly  ;  that 
would  make  some  hold  upon  him.  But  I  think 
you  would  find  in  this  country  there  would  be 
no  demand  on  the  part  of  people  to  buy  small 
property  in  that  way  ;  my  experience,  as  regards 
the  feeliiK^j  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  is  that  they 
are  willing  to  occupy,  but  they  do  not  care  to 
purchase.  You  might,  perhaps,  stir  up  a  desire 
to  purchase  in  the  way  you  suggest. 

5183.  When  these  small  freeholds  come  into 
the  market,  is  there  no  demand  for  then:  ? — It 
depends  a  good  deal  upon  where  they  are;  if 
they  are  near  large  estates  the  tendency  in  past 
years  has  been  to  Duy  them,  but  that  tendency  is 
falling-  through  in  consequence  of  the  present 
depreciation  of  land. 

5184.  Are  there  any  of  these  small  freeholds 
going  begging  now  in  your  neighbourhood? — 
No,  not  where  the  land  is  good. 

5185.  Where  the  land  is  good  they  are  bought 
np?— Yes. 

5186.  Although  at  present  there  are  none  of 
these  additional  or  exceptional  facilities  ? — 
Quite  so. 

5187.  And  the  purchaser  has  to  find  the  whole 
of  the  capital,  whether  he  borrows  or  finds  if 
himself? — Yes ;  I  may  say  that  the  key  of  all 
this  question  of  small  holdings  is,  that  it  is  the 
best  land  that  is  taken.  You  get  no  inferior 
land  where  these  small  holdings  are.  In  both  of 
the  parishes  I  mentioned  the  land  is  of  an  ex- 
eqytionally  good  quality,  excellent  land.       If 

Ci  had  a  lot  of  inferior  land  to  cn^  np  for  small 
dings  you  would  not  find  that  the  people 
wouU  care  about  taking  it 
0.69. 


Sir  Edward  BirkbecL 

5188.  With  regard  to  your  last  answer  is  it 
not  the  case  that  if  there  are  no  small  holdings 
to  be  got  in  the  neighbourhood  where  there  is 
light  land,  rather  than  have  noiie  at  all  men 
*  would  take  the  light  land  ? — It  is  a  case  of  Hob- 
son's  eho4ce ;  they  get  that  or  none,  I  take  it ; 
but  I  think  that  exi)erience  goes  to  show,  as  a 
rule,  that  poor  light  land  is  not  so  adaptable  for 
small  holdings. 

6189.  But  still,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  some 
portions  of  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
and  Cambridgeshire,  where  there  is  light  land, 
there  are  smidl  holdings,  are  there  not  ? — Yes. 

5190.  And  even  there  the  tenants  do  well? — 
Yes,  they  do  ;  they  must  have  a  larger  area  to 
occupy  in  the  case  of  lighter  land. 

5191.  In  your  immediate  vicinity,  round  Ely, 
March,  Wisbech,  and  St.  Ives,  I  take  it  there  is 
a  demand  for  small  holdings  in  the  vicinity  of  all 
towns,  is  there  not? — Yes. 

5192.  Whenever  land  of  a  good  character 
comes  into  the  market  there  are  always  people 
ready  to  take  the  holdings  ? — Yes. 

5193.  At  the  present  time,  even  with  the 
agricultural  depression,  there  it  a  demand  for 
them  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

5194.  Does  that  demand  arij^e  principally  from 
small  tradesmen,  many  of  whom  have  one  pony 
or  a  couple  of  ponies,  or  one  horse? — Partly,  but 
not  entirely;  a  good  many  of  them  would  be 
men  who  have  been  bailifis  on  farms  or  engaged 
in  pursuits  other  than  agriculture.  For  instance, 
small  carters  and  people  of  that  class  are  always 
willing  and  anxious  to  take  a  small  holding. 

5195.  And  are  there  cases  of  labourers  who 
work  their  way  up  to  become  bailifi&  and  stew- 
ards, who  have  saved  money,  and  who  are  then 
in  a  poeition  to  take  small  holdings? — That  is  so. 

6196.  I  do  not  think  that  you  gave  the  Chair- 
man any  evidence  as  regards  market  gardening ; 
it  is  the  fact  that  market  gardening  is  increasing, 
is  it  not  ? — Undoubtedly. 

6197.  And  that  there  are  at  present  greater 
improved  facilities  for  the  sale  of  roots,  veget- 
ables, fruit,  &c.  ? — Quite  so,  and  we  hope  to  get 
improved  rates  to  get  our  produce  to  market 
cheaper,  and  that  will  enhance  the  value. 

5198.  The  almost  prohibitive  railway  rates  is 
really  one  of  the  great  stumbling  blocks  to  the 
further  development  of  market  gardening,  is  it 
not  ? — That  is  so. 

5199.  In  your  experience  have  you  found  that 
the  rents  of  small  holdings  are  paid  regularly  ? 
—I  find  them  very  well  paid,  as  a  rule. 

5200.  And  they  do  not  ask  for  abatements  as 
is  the  case  of  the  larger  farmers  ? — Not  to  the 
same  extent.  They  are,  as*  a  rule,  a  very  honest 
and  thrifty  class  of  men  anxious  to  pay  their 
way.  I  may  just  mention  that  in  the  parish  of 
Soham,  where  I  receive  the  tithes,  the  tithes 
amount  to  2,300  /.  a  year,  and  the  little  men  will 
attend  at  the  tithe-audit  and  pay  vrith  fair  regu- 
larity ;  but  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  some  of 
the  large  farmers. 

5201.  The  larger  farmers  ask  for  a  time?-* 
They  do. 

5202.  Has  the  Allotment  Act,  in  your  opinion^ 
given  an  impulse  to  the  small  holding  naoye- 

M]f4  meiit? 
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ment? — Yes.  I  think  it  may  have  to  a  certain 
extent;  it  has  opened  the  eyes  ot  the  little  men 
to  the  possibility  of  getting  hold  of  more  land  ; 
I  think  that  there  is  something  in  that. 

5203.  Then  upon  the  question  of  compen- 
sation, do  you  find  that  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act  meets  the  case  of  occupiers 
who  arc  giving  up  small  holdings;  do  you 
think  it  works  satisfactorily  iu  the  way  of 
buildings  and  compensation  ior  improvements? 
— No,  1  do  not.  I  think  it  is  too  complicated 
an  Act  for  a  little  man  dealing  with  these  little 
cases.  If  something  could  be  devised  in  the 
way  of  the  Lnnd  Commissioners  appointing  a 
man  of  some  position  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  jcompensation  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thinly.  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is 
beyond  these  small  men  ;  they  do  not  understand 
how  they  are  lo  be  compensated  under  the  Act; 
the  machinery  is  too  complicated  for  them. 

5204.  And  it  is  too  expensive  f— It  is  too 
expensive. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther. 

5205.  You  told  us  that  in  the  case  of  some 
property  belonging  to  the  colleges  at  Cambridge, 
ibr  whom  you  have  acted,  you  have  recently 
broken  up  some  large  farms,  and  converted  them 
into  small  ones  ? — Yes. 

5206.  What  did  you  do  in  the  matter  of  build- 
ings ? — 1  put  up  in  two  or  three  instances  cheap 
buildings  of  light  construction,  timber  buildings 
with  corrugated  roofs  of  a  cheap  kind,  sufRcient 
to  answer  the  purposes  of  these  little  men. 

5207.  Did  you  have  in  that  case  to  build  a 
farmhouse  for  the  men  to  live  in  .' — No,  in  no 
case  haye  I  had  to  build  a  farmhouse.  The  men 
live  in  the  village,  and  go  backwards  and  forwards 
to  the  land. 

5208.  You  gave  us  some  interesting  details 
with  regard  to  ihe  parish  of  Soham  :  who  are 
the  landlords  there? — The  land  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  the  hands  of  small  people  ;  there  are  no 
very  large  owners ;  there  are  only  eight  farms 
under  500  acres,  and  only  three  farms  over  500 
acres. 

5209.  I  understand  that  there  are  large  numbers 
of  small  occupying  tenants  there;  but  to  whom 
does  the  land  which  they  occupy  belong  ? — There 
are  one  or  two  trust  estates,  and  one  or  two 
owners  owning  largish  portions ;  but  tiie  parish 
being  an  inclosed  one,  and  the  land  lying  out  in 
those  very  little  strips  in  open  field,  the  owner- 
ship is  very  much  split  up. 

5210.  With  regard  to  Chatteris,  what  is  the 
history  of  the  land  there  ;  did  that  belong  to  small 
owners  ? — No ;  there  are  several  large  owners  in 
Chatteris. 

5211.  Do  you  find  in  that  village  that  the 
owners  are  perfectly  willing  to  let  their  land  in 
small  tenancies? — They  are  willing  to  do  so  at 
once. 

5212.  And  glad  to  do  so? — And  glad  to  do 

80. 

5213.  Is  it  your  general  experience  of  the 
Eastern  Counties  and  Cainbiidgeshire  that  the 
landowners  are  ready  and  willing  to  split  their  land 

•  up  into  small  farms?—  Whenever  they  cannsianage 


Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther — continued. 

it  in  the  present  day  they  are  anxious  to  do  so, 
becatise  it  is  of  advantage  to  them. 

•  5214.  With  regard  to  the  position  of  Chatteris, 
is  it  a  near  market  ? — Ic  is  a  small  market  town 
itself;  it  has  a  first-class  railway  station,  and 
generally  the  land  adjoins  good  roads,  and  is  very 
accessible. 

521/).  The  land  is  good  there? — Very  good 
indeed. 

5216.  So  that  in  both  the  cases  you  have 
given  us  I  may  take  it  that  the  land  is  good, 
and  the  position  is  good  ? — Yes. 

5217.  And  the  railway  facilities  are  good?— 
There  are  railway  facilities  in  both  cases. 

5'Jl8.  And  there  is  a  market  close  to  it?— 
The  market  is  within  a  reasonable  distance. 
Chatteris  is  itself  a  small  market  town. 

52 1 9.  How  far  is  Soham  from  Newmarket  ?— 
Six  miles ;  and  six  miles  from  Ely.  Ely  is  an 
important  market  there. 

5220.  What  is  the  nearest  town  to  Chatteris? 
— St.  Ives;  it  lies  between  St.  Ives  and  March, 
and  about  twelve  miles  from  Huntingdon. 

5221.  With  regard  to  the  case  you  mentioned 
of  the  man  who  occupies  the  19  acres,  how  does 
he  occupy  all  his  tine? — He  is  always  at  work 
on  the  land  more  or  less.  I  asked  him  the  ques- 
tion myself  as  to  whether  he  did  any  hackney 
carting,  and  the  answer  I  received  was  "no 
hackney  carting."  Of  course  with  these  n)Ot 
croj.s  he  gets  his  carrots  off  early,  and  will  pro- 
bably get  something  on  afterwards.  He  only 
keeps  one  horse,  and  with  his  own  hand-labour 
he  is  practically  always  at  work  upon  the  land. 

5222.  Pulling  up  weeds,  for  instance  ? — Yes, 
and  attending  to  the  land. 

5223.  How  does  he  occupy  all  the  time  of  his 
horse? — There  is  plenty  to  do  on  19  acres  of 
land  with  one  horse,  and  with  the  carting  of  his 
produce  backwards  and  forward  to  the  station; 
necause  his  land  lies  half-a*mile  or  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  rather  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  station ;  so  that  he  has  a  good  deal 
to  do  in  the  way  of  shifting. 

5*224.  He  does  not  do  carting  for  anybody,  I 
understand  ? — He  tells  me  he  does  not. 

5225.  Does  he  let  his  horse  for  agricultural 
purposes  to  his  neighbours  ? — I  believe  not. 

5226.  What  does  this  man  do  with  his  wheat? 
— I  cannot  say  that  I  discussed  the  details  as  to 
th&t. 

Chairman. 

5227.  Does  he  sell  it;  he  does  not  use  it  for 
his  own  purposes,  does  he? — I  think  it  is  very 
likely.  A  good  many  of  these  small  occupiers 
do  use  their  own  wheat,  and  have  it  ground  into 
flour  ;  that  is  very  common  with  these  little  men. 
The  lal)0urer3  are  very  glad  to  get  their  wheat 
supplied  in  that  way  from  their  employers;  for 
instance,  I  let  the  men  1  employ  get  the  wheat 
in  that  way  and  let  them  have  it  ground. 

5228.  Do  they  take  it  to  the  miller  and  got  it 
ground  ? — Yes ;  they  take  a  comb  of  wheat  from 
me  when  they  want  it.  I  let  my  bailiff  give  it 
them,  and  charsre  them  the  lowest  market  price, 
by  way  of  helping  them. 

5229.  Your  market  price,  I  suppose,  is  regu- 
lated by  the  importation  ? — Yes;  they  would  save 

considerably! 
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considerably  in  that  way  instead  of  buying  their 
flour  from  the  flour  merchant. 

5230.  Are  the  five  membere  of  this  family, 
who  are  at  home,  employed  upon  the  land  too? 
— In  all  their  spare  time  they  would  be  weedinir 
and  doing  that  kind  of  thinsr.  Some  of  them  are 
children  at  school. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collinys. 

5231.  You  said  that  in  breaking  up  land  into 
40-acre  lots  the  chief  difficulty  was  the  provision 
of  separate  buildings? — That  is  an  element  of 
expense. 

5232.  You  referred*  to  borrowing  money  for 
that  purpo«e  from  the  Land  Improvement  Com- 
pany ? — Yes. 

5233.  That  is  a  private  company,  is  it  not  ? — 
They  are  private  companies. 

5234.  Subject,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the 
supervision  of  tlie  Land  Commissioners,  is  it 
not?— That  is  so. 

5235.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  interest  you  have 
to  pay  that  company  is  comparatively  high  ? — 
You  pay  off  the  loan  in  so  many  years ;  I  think 
you  pay  off  capital  and  interest  in  about  30 
years. 

5236.  Is  not  the  interest  based  ui>on  some- 
thing like  5  per  cent.  ? — It  is  more  than  that. 

5237.  Is  there  not  a  considerable  amount  of 
expense  in  connection  with  the  previous  exami- 
nation in  the  case  of  any  operation  through  that 
company? — Quite  hO;  and  you  can  only  put  up 
a  certain  class  of  building,  and  the  plans  nave  to 
be  passed  by  the  Land  Commissioner:^. 

5238.  Altogether  the  operations  through  this 
agency  may  be  taken  to  be  very  expensive  as 
regards  cost,  and  not  very  effective?— They  are 
too  costly  for  these  little  matters  I  take  it. 

5239.  In  cutting  up  land  into  small  holdings, 
if  you  were  to  leave  the  question  of  the  build- 
ings altogether  to  the  tenant  or  to  the  holder, 
would  not  the  difficulty  be  got  over  by  him  ? — 
The  tenant  uould  find  the  buildings  of  a  class  of 
his  own  in  time.  I  know  several  instances  where 
a  tenant  has  bought  old  railway  sleepers  and  put 
his  buildings  up  with  them.  That  is  a  very  com- 
mon practice  in  our  part  of  the  world. 

5240.  What  inducement  is  there  for  a  tenant 
to  put  up  buildings  if  he  is  simply  a  tenant  ? — 
Of  course  he  has  to  run  the  risk  of  having  to 
leave  his  land  and  perhaps  lose  his  buildings, 
and  there  is  not  the  inducement  to  build. 

5241.  Is  not  that  a  natural  barrier  to  the 
holder  putting  up  buildings,  or,  indeed,  doing 
any  improvement  that  required  capital? — It  is 
discouraging  to  him,  undoubtedly. 

5242.  Would  not  that  discouragement  disap- 
pear, and  in  its  place  an  inducement  be  put  if 
the  man  became  an  owner  ?— Yes  ;  but  you  would 
have  great  difficulty  in  convincing  these  men 
that  it  is  wise  for  them  to  become  owners ;  that 
is  the  difficulty  I  see. 

5243.  But  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  build- 
ings would  disappear? — It  would  disappear  with 
regard  to  buildings,  because  the  man  would  be 
on  his  own  freehold. 

5244.  You  stated  that  there  was  extra  labour 
done  in  small  holdings ;  I  think  your  words  were 
that  the  land  was  beautifully  clean ;  can  you  say 
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that  with  regard  to  larger  farms?— One  hardly 
likes  to  discuss  too  boldly  the  larger  farms  in 
these  days ;  but  I  may  say  I  should  like  to  see 
more  labour  upon  a  good  many  of  them. 

5245.  You  would  admit,  at  any  rate,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  get  a  pro^jer  production  from  the 
land  unless  there  is  sufficient  labour? — The  more 
labour,  as  n  rule,  the  better  the  land  is  done  with. 

5246.  Would  you  say  that  the  labour  is  as 
important  as,  or  more  important  than  a  sufficiency 
of  manure? — Both  are  very  right  and  proper; 
the  question  of  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  depends  more  particularly  upon  tlie  quantity 
of  manure  which  is  put  into  it ;  you  may  very 
often  go  on  a  farm  and  see  good  crops  grown, 
and  the  land  not  clean. 

5247.  If  it  were  well  manured,  and  there  were 
a  great  insufficiency  of  labour,  the  manure  would 
be  quite  as  useful  to  the  rubbish  on  the  land,  and 
make  the  rubbish  as  fine  as  the  other? — Yes, 
there  is  that  way  of  looking  at  it. 

5248.  You  stated  that  the  small  hohlers  at 
Soham  had  a  common  of  230  acres ;  to  whom 
does  that  common  belouii:  ? — There  Is  a  common 
ri^ht  over  the  lands;  they  belong  to  the  parish  ; 
it  is  uninclosed  parish ;  they  belong,  in  fact,  to 
the  commoners. 

5249.  Do  they  pay  anything  for  that  ? — I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  very  small  fee  per  head  for  the 
number  of  cattle  put  on. 

5250.  To  whom  does  that  20?— That  is 
arranged  at  the  parish  meetinor,  I  "believe  ;  I  am 
not  quite  clear  about  the  details,  but  it  is  a  very 
small  sum.  These  commons  arc  no  doubt  of 
great  utility  to  the  people  in  turning  on  their 
horses  and  cows,  but  tliey  are  not  well  managed. 
They  would  be  very  much  improved,  for  instance, 
by  draining  and  other  matters  of  that  kind. 

5251.  ifut  it  still  remains  an  uninclosed 
parish  ? — Yes,  it  is  quite  an  exception,  I  think  ; 
it  is  about  the  only  such  parish  in  the  county  of 
Cambridge. 

5252.  You  mentioned  as  one  of  ihc  drawbacks 
to  cultivating  ownership  the  amount  of  mortgage 
on  the  holdings? — Yes,  that  is  very  common. 

5253.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  interest 
upon  these  mortgages  would  be?— Of  course  I 
cannot  speak  of  my  own  knowledge  absolutely ; 
but  I  know  it  is  common  repute  that  the  interest 
is  very  high  in  these  small  matters  v^ery  often. 

5254.  Does  it  get  as  high  as  6  or  7  per  cent.  ? 
— I  think  it  does. 

5255.  Reckoning  the  method  of  paying  off, 
does  it  not  get  to  10  per  cent,  sometimes? — I  am 
not  aware  that  it  does. 

5256.  At  any  rate  it  is  high? — Yes. 

5257.  You  stated  that  the  tenant  would  be 
better  satisfied  to  hold  as  a  tenant,  provided  he 
had  security  for  his  improvements  ? — Yes,  that 
is  the  great  point  with  tnese  little  men. 

5258.  Does  he  consider  that  he  has  security 
nowY — He  does  not  coLsider  that  he  has  suffi- 
cient security  now,  very  often.  For  instance,  if 
the  owner  of  the  fee  dies  his  property  may  be 
sold,  and  these  little  men  may  run  th.e  chance  of 
not  continuing  as  tenants,  and  may  lo?e  their 
improvements. 

5259.  Do  you  think  that  under  such  circum- 
stances, except  from  Hobson's  choice  and  sheer 
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necessity,  that  men  will  become  small  holders  ? — 
Experience  goes  to  show. that  they  do;  when- 
ever there  Is  an  opportunity  they  will  take  Und 
even  with  that  risk. 

6260.  What  security  can  you  sj^iv*  him  except 
that  of  ownership ;  is  it  possible  to  give  any 
security  that  shall  be  also  fair  to  the landlofd, 
except  that  of  ownership  ?  —  I  see  great  difficulty; 
I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  done,  excepting 
perhaps  if  some  means  could  be  devised  by  which 
there  should  be  a  scale  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments to  be  settled,  and  the  tenant  should  be 
allowed,  at  any  time,  compensation  for  such  thim^s 
in  a  cheap  and  simple  way  when  tliey  left  toe 
land.  As  Sir  Edward  Birkbeck  said,  it  is  the 
cost  of  working  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act 
that  is  the  difficulty ;  and  the  working  of  the 
details  cf  that  Act  is  a  matter  they  do  not  under- 
stand and  do  not  follow. 

5261.  Do  you  know  Sir  Edward  Birkbeck's 
Cottagers'  Compepsation  for  Improvements  Act? 
— I  cannot  say  that  I  do. 

5262.  You  stated  that  one  difficulty  with 
regard  to  cultivating  owner^p^  in  case  a  man 
died^  would  be  the  embarrassment  to  his  succes  • 
sor;  wherein  does  the  disadvantage  consist  as 
comuared  with  a  man  who  is  tenant  of  the  land  ? 
— The  owner  has  got  the  land  tied  to  him ;  his 
all  invested  in  the  land  itself;  but  if  a  man  is 
merely  a  tenant^  he  takes  his  crop  and  leaves  the 
place;  he  may  also  lose  the  unexhausted  im- 
provements and  the  buildings,  but  it  is  not  like 
having  the  fee. 

5263.  If  an  owner  dies,  of  course  his  successor 
has  always  the  power  of  sale  in  the  open  market? 

5264.  Consequently,  he  can  get  the  market 
price  for  whatever  he  has  T — Yes. 

5265.  Therefore,  there  can  be  n'j  loss  in  that 
case  below  the  market  price  ? — No ;  but  if  that 
land  is  heavily  mortgaged,  and  he  is  in  the  hands 
of  money-lenders  or  of  solicitors,  the  money  he 
gets  is  swallowed  up  paying  the  interest  and  costs 
after  he  has  paid  off  the  mortgage,  and  nothing  is 
left  for  his  family. 

5266.  I  am  assuming  that  there  is  no  mort« 
ffage  ? — That  makes  it  another  case  altogether. 
You  find  very  few  of  these  little  men  without 
heavy  mortgages  upon  the  land. 

5267.  If  a  scheme  could  be  devised  where 
there  was  no  mortgage,  in  your  opinion  would 
a  man  be  better  off  as  tenant  or  owner? — It 
would  alter  the  case  very  much  if  a  man  could 
have  the  land  without  anv  mortgage  at  all. 

5268.  In  that  case,  it  he  was  the  owner,  he 
could  sell  and  get  the  highest  price  in  the  open 
market  ? — Yes. 

5269.  But  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  tenant  who 
dies;  his  successor  simply  leaves  the  farm  with 
quite  insufficient  com[>ensation  according  to  the 
general  account  for  the  improvements  ne  has 
made  upon  th^  land  ? — You  often  find  in  practice 
that  where  a  tenant  dies,  his  eldest  son  succeeds 
him,  and  he  enters  into  arrangements  to  pay  his 
brothers  and  sisters  some  portion  of  the  value  of 
the  stock,  and  he  takes  over  his  father's  land. 

5270.  That  would  apply  to  both  cases,  would 
it  not?— It  is  true  that  would  apply  to  both 
cases. 


Mr.  JeM9e  ColUng^ — ccmCinued. 

5271.  I  am  speaking  as  to  tile  relative  positioQ 
of  the  cultivating  owner  and  the  tenant  in  the 
case  of  death ;  do  yo*i  agree  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  owner,  his  soeceaaor  wi»ukl  be  able  to  pX 
tke  full  market  value  of  wliat  he  possessed,  but 
that,  in  the  caae  of  the  tenant  dying,  his  sueceaior 
would  be  at  all  events  liable  to  get  inBuffieient 
compensation  for  the  labour  and  improvements 
the  tenant  had  put  in  ? — Yes.  That  quite  meets 
the  case  that  I  put  when  I  said  that  a  man  ought 
to  have  fvll  security  for  what  he  has  put  into  die 
land.  I  follow  the  point  that  yon  pat  urith 
regard  to  the  owner  ;  in  the  case  of  the  owna*, 
he  has  the  o(>en  market  to  sell  his  goods  in,  so 
to  speak  ;  be  can  put  the  land  np  and  make  the 
best  he  can  of  it. 

5272.  As  things  stimd,  do  you  still  hold  the 
opinion  on  the  basis  I  have  just  presented,  ^t 
in  the  case  of  a  man  dying,  his  successor  would 
be  better  off  if  the  man  had  been  a  tenant  than 
if  he  had  been  a  cultivating  owner? — That  is, 
always  provided  there  is  no  mortgage  upon  the 
property.  If  the  property  is  mortgaged  npto 
the  hilt,  it  is  no  advantage  to  the  fiunily  when  he 
dies.  Subject  to  the  proposition  that  it  is  not 
mortgaged,  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  a  man 
to  be  an  owner  in  that  case. 

5273.  You  spoke  about  small  holdings  being  on 
superior  land;  aocordxne  to  your  experience,  is 
not  the  tendency  of  small  cnltivaiion  to  improre 
land  of  whatever  quality  it  may  be  when  it  is 
taken?— Yes,  I  think  1  may  admit  that,  cer- 
tainly. 

.  5274.  So  that  comparatively  poor  land  under 
cultivating  ownership  has  a  tendency  to  improve 
in  value  ? — Provided  always  that  the  man  is  not 
holding  too  much  ;  that  is,  that  he  is  holding  only 
as  much  as  his  capital  will  permit  him  to  enl- 
tivate  to  the  best  advantage. 

5275.  Supposing  that  a  man  was  owner  under 
a  system  by  which  he  was  only  required  to  ni^ 
a  small  portion  of  the  purchase  money,  and  allow 
the  remainder  to  remain  at  a  perpetual  quit-rent, 
would  that  get  over  the  difficulty  of  absorbii^ 
his  capital  m  the  purchase,  and  give  him  the 
security  that  was  required  ? — Under  your  pro- 
position, would  he  be  in  a  position  to  sell  the 
property  and  divide  it? 

5276.  Yes,  but  not  to  underlet  it  ?— It  sounds 
feasible. 

5277.  Do  you  happen  to  know  of  the  Roman 
tenure  of  Emphyteusis  ? — I  have  read  of  it  many 
years  ago  when  I  was  at  College. 

5278.  Under  that  system  the  holders  were  free 
to  enjoy  and  cultivate  the  land  for  ever  on  the 
condition  that  the  quit  rent  was  paid,  and  llie 
owner  of  the  land  could  never  re-enter  except  in 
the  case  of  failure  of  payment  ? — Yes. 

5279.  That  is  a  similar  tenure  to  what  I  am 
asking  you  upon,  is  it  not  ? — ^It  would  be  quite 
a  new  experience  in  this  country;  I  have  not 
sufficiently  studied  it  to  be  able  to  form  a  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  it  would  he  wise  to  adopt 
that  system  or  not. 

5280.  Do  you  think  it  would  get  over  the 
difficulty  as  to  mortgage  ? — It  ought  to  do  so 
certainly. 

5281.  And  it  would  get  over  the  difficulty  to 
which  you  refer  of  absorbing  the  ci^tal  in  the 
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pm^diase  of  ike  property  ? — it  would  do,  appar- 
ently. 

5282.  You  thidk  that  it  has  a  chance  of  doing 
flo  ? — Yes ;  I  do  not  say  that  I  agree  with  it 

5283.  You  stated  with  regard  to  small  holdings 
lliat  the  rental  of  ffood  land  was  Tery  much 
higher  than  on  large  Holdings,  and  you  said  that 
speaking  generally  the  rents  were  about  30  per 
cent,  higher? — I  think  you  may  take  it  so, 
ceitainly. 

5284.  It  has  been  stated  to  us  that  one  reason 
why  men  prefer  to  be  tenants  is  that  a  landlord 
lets  land  at  two  per  cent,  profit  on  its  capital  value  ? 
—Yes. 

5285.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  landowner 
does  that? — Not  in  these  cases  which  I  have 
been  mentioning.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they 
get  considerably  more  than  two  per  cent,  from 
the  land  in  those  cases.  My  experience  goes  to 
this :  that  on  a  great  many  large  estates  we  are 
not  iretting  more  than  two  per  cent.,  and  hardly 
that  in  some  instances;  but  these  little  farms 
are  let  to  pay  considerably  more  than  two  per  cent. 

5286.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  nearer 
six  or  seven  per  cent.  ? — I  would  go  so  far  as  five 
per  cent. 

5287.  You  say  that  small  owners  are  deficient 
in  capital  ?<-!  mean  by  that  that  the  small  owner 
has  locked  his  capital  up  in  purcha»ng  the  land. 

5288.  But  £or  that  fact  would  he  be  deficient 
in  capital? — A  man  would  be  in  a  much  more 
advantageous  position,  occupying  as  a  tenant  and 
using  that  capital  as  a  tenant  rather  than  locking 
it  up  and  becoming  an  owner. 

5289.  In  the  case  we  iiave  been  considering, 
where  he  is  an  owner  and  pays  •  a  quit  rent  so 
that  he  is  not  required  to  use  his  capital  for  the 
purchase  of  the  land,  I  think  you  said  the  same 
end  would  be  attained  ? — Quite  so ;  but  in  that 
oase  I  take  it  that  he  would  have  to  find  some 
capital  at  first. 

5290.  Do  you  find  the  larger  farms  deficient 
in  ci^ital  as  well  as  the  small  ones  as  a  rule  ? — 
There  is  not  the  capital  put  into  the  land  lately 
that  there  has  been  in  consequence  of  the  capital 
having  gone. 

5291.  You  also  gave  a  typical  case  of  small 
men  being  always  ready  with  their  rent ;  may  we 
take  it  that  the  small  holders  are  among  the  best 
of  rent-payers  ? — I  should  say  they  are  certainly, 
as  a  rule. 

5292.  Do  you  think  there  are  more  people 
employed  and  maintained  on,  say  10,000  acres  of 
land  divided  into  small  holdings,  than  there  would 
be  on  a  similar  area  of  land  in  large  holdings  ?  — 
There  is  not  the  paid  labour  on  small  holdings ; 
you  never  find  a  man  occupying  a  small  holding 
who  hires  labour ;  he  has  his  own  labour  and  the 
labour  of  his  children ;  and  he  may  have  an  odd 
man  to  help  him  now  and  then  ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
he  d'>es  not  employ  anybody. 

5293.  Setting  aside  the  question  of  hired  labour 
and  taking  all  those  employed  upon  the  land, 
taking  the  same  number  of  acres,  are  there  a 
larger  number  employed  on  the  land  where  the 
land  is  divided  into  small  holdings  than  there  are 
when  it  is  in  larger  holdings  ? — It  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer  ;  you  can  hardly  compare  the 
two  cases. 
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5294.  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
your  evidence  in  diief ;  but  I  diould  like  to  ask 
you  one  question  about  the  man  yoii  mentioned 
as  occupying  19  acres ;  do  he  and  his  family  live 
upon  the  produce  of  the  farm  ? — Not  entirely. 

5295.  Mainly  ?— I  should  think  they  do  to  a 
great  extent.  They  keep  no  cow ;  they  buy 
their  milk.  That  is  a  point  I  particularly  asked 
him  about;  I  should  think  that  they  probably 
consume  their  own  wheat  as  was  suggested  by 
the  honourable  Member.  But  I  know  that  they 
do  no  other  work,  so  that  they  practically  live 
upon  the  land. 

5296.  I  mean  living  on  it  as  distinguished  from 
living  out  of  it  ? — Quite  so. 

5297.  Do  you  know  what  the  gross  profit  of 
the  farm  is  ? — No,  I  cannot  tell  you  ;  I  know 
this  particular  man  pays  10  /.  a  year  to  a  building 
society  which  he  is  in,  and  he  must  manage  to 
get  a  living  out  of  the  land,  because  he  has  no 
other  source  of  income.  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
any  money  invested  elsewhere;  and  he  said, 
"  No,  my  all  is  in  the  land ;  but  I  manage  to 
subscribe  10/.  a  year  to  this  building  society." 

5298.  You  do  not  know  what  the  gross  or  net 

Srofit  per  acre  from  the  farm  would  be? — No,  I 
id  not  go  into  that. 

Sir  George  Campbell, 

5299.  I  think  you  said  that  when  these  small 
freeholds  come  into  the  market  they  are  very 
readily  bought  up ;  are  they  generally  bought 
by  men  who  cultivate  them  themselves  ? — They 
are  very  rarely  bought  by  men  who  cultivate 
them  themselves.  ♦ 

5300.  As  regards  this  indisposition  to  buy  of 
which  you  speak,  do  you  think  that  that  is  due 
to  economical  causes,  or  do  you  think  that  the 
custom  of  the  country  has  anything  to  do  with 
it  ? — I  should  think  it  is  more  due  to  economical 
causes;  I  do  not  think  that  it  pays  for  these 
little  men  to  lock  up  their  little  capital  in  that 
kind  of  way. 

5301.  You  said  that  you  had  no  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  working  of  the  Ashbourne  Act, 
but  have  you  had  occasion  to  meet  and  talk  with 
people  who  have  visited  Ulster  or  France,  or 
any  of  those  countries  where  land  is  very  readily 
bought  in  this  way? — 1  know  France  pretty 
well;  I>ut  I  have  not  studied  the  question  so 
far  as  Ulster  is  concerned,  to  which  you  specially 
refer. 

5302.  You  say  you  know  France  pretty  well ; 
is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  aj^riculture  in  France 
of  a  nature  which  is  not  altogether  very  widely 
different  from  what  you  have  described  as  the 
aj^culture  of  Cambridgeshire,  where  they  cul- 
tivate carrots  and  roots  generally  ? — Yes,  that  is 
so,  in  some  parts  of  France ;  but  when  a  man 
dies  there  his  property  is  cut  up  into  very  small 
pieces,  and  divided  among  his  family. 

5303.  Comparing  Cambridgeshire  with  France, 
do  you  think  that  the  difference  is  due  to  the 
economical  conditions  beinj;  so  different,  or  is  it 
the  custom  of  the  country  that  is  so  different  ? — 
I  think  it  is  that  the  custom  of  the  country  is  so 
different 

5304.  Do  you  tltink  if  the  custom  once  grew 
up  of  small  holdings  the  greed  for  land  would 
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increase,  and  that  you  might  have  a  different 
condition  of  things: — I  should  be  very  glad  to 
see  anything:  of  the  kind  to  start  a  greater  wish 
for  land. 

5305.  As  regards  cutting  up  the  land  into  a 
number  cf  ?niall  tenancies,  you  say  that  the  great 
diflScuIty  is  with  respect  to  buildings  ;  in  these 
Cambridgeshire  valuations  which  you  have  re- 
ferred to,  are  the  buildings  included  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  improvements  which  arc  taken  over? 
— No,  not  as  a  rule. 

5306.  That  docs  not  come  within  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire custom  as  apart  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Holdings  Act?— Certainly  not 

5307.  Do  you  think  that  the  law  might  be 
improved  in  that  respect,  so  as  to  give  the  tenant 
a  better  hold  over  the  buildings  he  has  erected? 
You  say  at  present  there  is  no  inducement  to  a 
tenant  to  erect  buildings.  If  the  law  of  fixtures 
was  altered  so  as  to  give  the  tenant  the  right  to 
carry  away  his  buildings  at  the  end  of  his  tetm, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  better  ? — As  a  rule  the 
tenant  is  allowed  to  take  away  his  buildings  if 
he  wishes  to  do  so.  It  was  not  so,  I  admit,  a  few 
years  ago ;  but  it  is  becoming  more  and  mOre 
general  now.  Landlords  do  not  now  object  to  a 
tenant  removing  his  building  in  such  h  case. 

5308.  You  say  it  was  not  so  a  few  years  ago, 
but  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  general  now  ; 
is  that  because  there  is  a  greater  desire  to  en  - 
courage  t^mall  tenants? — Not  necessarily  so;  but 
I  thiuK  people  are  beginning  to  ses  that  it  is  only 
fair  that  wiiat  a  man  has  put  into  the  land  he 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  carrying  away. 

5309.  Is  it  due  to  an  advance  in  the  moral 
sentiment  of  the  people  ? — Possibly. 

5310.  Do  you  think  the  law  should  be  made 
to  follow  that  advance  of  moral  sentiment? — We 
have  done  so  in  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act 
which  allows  a  man  to  be  paid  for  buildings. 

5311.  Is  it  rather  narrow;  do  you  not  think 
it  might  go  a  good  deal  further?'— I  think  the 
landlord  should  have  some  power  of  exercising 
his  iudgment  as  to  what  should  be  put  upon  his 
land ;  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  pay  a  man 
for  anything  that  he  chooses  to  put  on  the  land. 

5312.  Then  you  would  not  suggest  any  change 
in  the  law  in  this  respect? — I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  at  present. 

Mr.  Seale-Hayne. 

5313.  As  regards  what  you  said  just  now; 
supnosini:  the  measure  of  compensation  payable 
to  the  tenant  was  the  increased  value  given  to 
the  estate  as  is  the  ca^e  under  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Aci.  in  the  case  of  improvemenrts  for 
which  he  can  claim  compensation,  would  not 
that  make  the  landlord-  secure  in  the  case  of 
buildings  and  permanent  improvements  erected 
by  the  tenant? — Provided  they  are  pennaneut 
improvements.  People  differ  so  much  as  to  what 
is  a  permanent  improvement. 

5314.  Supposing  it  was  determined  in  the  same 
way  that  other  improvements  are  determined, 
might  not  that  meet  it? — It  might  be  dealt  with 
in  that  wav. 

5315.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  remove 
the  ditiiculty  that  the  small  tenants  have  with 
regard  ta  improving  their  lands  by  putting  up 
sheds  and  buildings  ? — Yes,  ray  own  practice  in 


Mr.  Seale-Hayne — continued, 
many  cases  has  been  this:  a  small  man  may 
come  to  me  and  say,  1  want  to  put  up  a  building 
upon  this  land,  and  I  say  to  lum,  I  think  you 
have  enough  buildings  already ;  but  if  you  put  it 
up  I  will  allow  you  to  take  it  away  when  you  go. 

5316.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act  might  be  improved  in  that  sense 
so^  as  to  give  the  tenant  the  right  ? — I  think  it 
might. 

5317.  You  said  there  were  instances  of  very 
high  rates  of  interest  being  charged  upon  mort- 
gages to  small  tenants :  can  you  give  us  one  ? — 
I  carefully  guarded  myself  when  Mr.  Jesse 
(rollings  asked  me  the  question  by  saying  that 
I  did  not  know  of  cases  of  my  own  knowledge, 
but  I  knew  that  it  was  common  i*epute  that 
where  these  little  men  borrowed  money  on  small 
occupations  they  have  to  pay  a  high  rate  of 
interest.     I  cannot  give  you  instances. 

5318.  Can  you  give  us  an  instance  of  excessive 
lawyers'  charges ;  I  suppose  that  is  also  common 
repute. 

5319.  If  there  was  an  improved  system  of 
transfer  of  land,  such  as  exists  in  some  of  the 
Colonies  and  America,  would  not  that  meet  the 
difficulty?—!  am  quite  in  favour  of  that. 

5320.  Drt  you  not  think  that  that  would 
remove  some  of  your  objections  to  small 
holdings  being  held  by  freeholders? — Possibly 
it  might.  I  think  that  tire  simplification  of 
transfer  of  land  is  a  very  desirable  end  to  aim 
at. 

5321.  And  the  simplication  of  the  means  of 
mortgaging,  I  presume,  would  follow  ? — It  would 
quite  follow  on  the  same  lines. 

5322.  That,  to  a  certain  extent,  would  remove 
your  objection  to  having  small  freeholders? — 
Yes.  1  think  you  will  find  that  the  small  free-: 
holders  will  not  be  forthcoming  even  after  you 
have  given  all  these  advantages.  I  fancy  that 
they  will  still  prefer  to  occupy  the  land. 

5323.  Still  you  would  think  it  advisable  to 
give  them  the  chance  ? — I  see  no  objection  at  all 
to  doing  so. 

Sir  George  CampbtlL 

5324.  You  said  that  this  man  of  whom  you 
have  spoken  as  occupying  19  acres  was  able  to 
pay^  and  docs  pav  10  /,  a  year  towards  a  building 
society  ?— Yes,  he  told  me  he  did. 

5325.^  Do  you  not  think  that  a  man  of  that 
kind  might  like  to  pay  10/.  a  year  towards 
acquiring  his  own  freehold,  instead  of  paying  it 
to  a  building  society,  if  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so? — f  put  that  very  question  to  hiin;  I 
asked  him  would  he  like  to  buy  his  own  laod 
and  he  said,  "  What  I  would  rather  like  to  do  is  to 
get  adjoining  land  so  as  to  add  to  my  holding ;  I 
would  like  to  double  my  holding;  instead  of 
occupying  19  acres,  as  I  now  do,  1  would  like  to 
occupy  40  acres." 

5326.  Then  why  does  he  now  pay  this  money 
to  a  building^  society  if  he  would  prefer  to  add  to 
his  land  ? — Because  he  lias  not  an  opportunity 
of  getting  more  land  adjoining  his  present 
holding.  If  he  had  an  opportunity  he  would 
do  so. 

Mr.  J.  ir.  Lowther. 

5327.  Who  are  his  neighbours  ?— They  are,  as 
a  rule>  small  men. 
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Mr.  Edmund  Beck,  is  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

5328.  Will  you  kindly  tell  the  Committee 
what  your  profession  ia  ? — My  profession  is  that 
of  a  land  agent  I  have  the  honour^  as  you  are 
aware,  I  believe^  of  working  for  His  Royal  High- 
ness at  Sandringham. 

5329.  You  are  agent  for  the  Sandringham 
estate? — Yes.  I  have  occupied  that  position, 
and  worked  for  His  Royal  Highness  since  the 
year  1864. 

5330.  And  you  are  also,  I  think,  in  business 
for  yourself? — I  am  also  agent  for  about  38,000 
acres  of  land  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ; 
in  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Northampton- 
shire. 

5331.  Are  there  many  small  holders  in  your 
district? — Very  few  indeed  in  Norfolk:  but  that 
is  because  the  nature  and  quality  of  tne  land  is 
not  adapted  to  them  as  a  rule. 

5332.  There  are  some,  however? --There  are 
a  few  ;  but  they  are  nearer  the  larger  towns, 
more  in  the  middle  of  our  county  towards  Dere- 
ham and  towards  Norwich,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lynn,  where  there  are  markets  for 
the  produce  from  those  sources. 

5333.  Are  the  small  holders  that  there  are 
tenants  or  proprietors  chiefly  ?  —They  would  be 
chiefly  tenant  holders. 

5334.  Ill  your  experience,  how  do  you  find 
that  these  tenants  prosper  ? — In  my  own  county 
of  Norfolk,- as  I  say,  there  are  so  few  of  them 
that  I  can  hardly  give  an  opinion.  In  fact, 
some  few  .  months  ago  I  was  asked  if  I  would 
come  up  here  to  give  evidence,  and  I  said  that 
from  the  nature  of  my  business,  I  did  not 
think  tliat  I  was  the  sort  of  witness  that  you 
require.    Then  I  was  twitted  with  this :  "  Oh, 

fou  are  like  all  agents ;  you  like  big  holdings. ** 
said,  ^^  I  differ  ^om  you  entirely ;  I  think  Siat 
there  ought  to  be  farms  of  all  sorts  and  sizes." 
And  so  I  have  come  up  here. 

5335.  As  you  have  had  experience  in  other 
counties,  perhaps  in  those  counties  you  have 
more  knowledge  of  small  holdings  ? — Certainly, 
I  have.  At  the  present  moment,  I  am  working 
in  Leicestershire,  where,  of  course,  the  bulk  of 
my  work  is  now  amongst  small  holdings,  varying 
in  rentals  from  10/.  or  15  /.  to  1,100/. 

5336.  Dealing  with  those  in  the  first  place, 
do  those  small  holdings  pay  more  rent  than  the 
larger  holdings  ? — Both  in  Leicestershire  and 
Lincolnshire,,  certainly  they  do. 

5337.  Is  the  class  of  tenants  a  good  one  ?  — 
They  arc  a  very  good,  honest,  respectable  men ; 
but  the  bulk  of  them  are  very  little  better  than 
some  of  our  really  well-to-do  labourers  on  the 
estate  of  his  Royal  Highness,  or  Lord  Leicester, 
or  any  of  those  large  estates. 

5338.  But  those  are  rather  exceptional  estates, 
perhaps? — They  may  be.  But  my  experience 
of  these  Lincolnshire  men  is,  that  the v  nave  to 
work  hard  themselves,  and  tfiat  they  themselves 
and  their  families,  their  children,  have  to  do 
everything  with  the  land. 

5339.  But  they  are  a  thrif^  and  industrious 
class  of  the  population  ?  — Undoubtedly  they 
are. 

0.69. 


Chairman—  continued.** 

5340.  Are  their  holdings  well  cultivated? — 
Very  fairly  so ;  but  not  much  better  than  those  of 
the  adjoining  tenants. 

5341.  But  they  are  quite  as  well  cultivated 
as  those  of  the  large  tenants  ? — Yes,  in  their  way. 
Of  course,  there  would  be  certain  things,  that 
would  not  be  so  well  cultivated.  1  mav  say 
that  everything  depends  on  the  land.  Take  the 
question  of  drainage  or  ditches  or  things  of  that 
kind ;  these  small  farms  we  find,  as  a  rule,  go 
rather  bad  in  thai  respect.  That  is  a  drawback 
with  them. 

5342.  You  are  in  favour,  as  I  understand,  of 
the  multiplication,  as  far  as  possible,  of  small 
holdings  ? — Certainly  1  am. 

5343.  Why? — I  have  already  said  that  my 
opinion  is  that  there  should  be  farms  of  all  sorts 
and  grades.  That  is  well  known  to  be  my 
opinion ;  but  it  does  not  find  favour  with  either 
owner  or  tenant  in  my  own  county,  I  am  sorry 
to  say.  Some  10  or  12  years  ago  I  had  a  con- 
versation with  a  nobleman  in  our  own  county 
who  was  a  very  just  and  able  man  of  business, 
who  asked  me  ii  I  had  any  trouble  in  letting  big 
farms.  His  opinion  was  decidedly  in  favour  of 
big  farms,  and  my  own  was  against  it,  from  the 
fact  that  although  the  tenant  may  be  surrounded 
by  his  family,  and  in  a  prosperous  and  good 
position,  death  comes,  and  I  could  not  for  the 
life  of  me  say  who  was  to  succeed  him  as  tenant. 
That  was  my  reason  for  it.  I  then  suggested  to 
the  nobleman  that  if  there  had  been  small  occu* 
pations,  that  is  to  say,  farms  from  1,000  acres  ta 
100  or  150  acres  on  the  estate,  the  sons  of  these 
big  tenants  in  their  fathers'  lifetime  would  have 
been  preparing  to  be  their  successors.  That  is 
why  icame  to  give  evidence  in  favour  of  small 
holdings  here ;  that  proves  that  I  am  in  favour 
of  them. 

5344.  I  think  you  said  that  in  your  opinion 
there  should  be  farms  of  all  sizes? — Yes. 

5345.  And  I  think  you  have  said  also  that  in 
Norfolk  the  feeling  Is  against  this  ? — Yes. 

5346.  May  not  that  be  due  in  part  to  the 
character  of  the  land  and  the  nature  of  the  cul- 
tivation ? — ^Yes,  because  the  bulk  of  the  land  in 
Norfolk  is  very  light  land ;  there  is  very  little 
pasture  land  indeed. 

5347.  In  acquiring  small  holdings  it  is  very 
important,  is  it  not,  to  have  regard  to  the  quality 
of  the  land  ? — Yes.  If  you  are  going  to  have 
more  holdings  they  must  not  be  the  poorest  of  the 
land,  but  they  must  be  slightly  more  than  the 
average,  and  they  must  be  situated  near  the 
homes.  Then  the  largest  tenants,  by  that  means, 
would  not  quite  like  that. 

5348.  What  you  mean  by  that,  I  suppose,  is 
that  the  large  tenant  fears  that  he  may  be  de- 
prived of  the  pick  of  his  land  ?•— Yes. 

5349.  But  still  the  question  of  success  or 
failure  of  small  holdings  depends  upon  the  land 
being  suitable  for  that  particular  purpose? — 
Exactly. 

5350.  And  it  might  well  be  that  the  land  in 
Norfolk  was  not  suitable  for  small  holdings,  but 

N  N  3  that 
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Chairman — coDtinued. 

that  the  land  would  be  suitaUe  in  other  counties? 
— Yes ;  and  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  that. 

5351.  I  mean,  therefore,  that  the  disfavour  in 
which  the  eystem  is  held  in  Norfolk  is  no  arffu- 
meat  against  the  extension  of  the  system  in  other 
counties?— No. 

5352.  In  your  opinion,  are  greater  facilities 
required  than  exist  at  present  for  the  creation  of 
small  holdings? — Would  you  mind  explaining 
that  a  little  more  ? 

5353.  What  I  mean  is  this :  at  the  present 
time  is  there  a  demand  for  small  holdings? — Not 
in  Norfolk.  In  ^e  <^ther  coanttes  that  I  hare 
mentioned  there  oertainly  is. 

5354.  Do  jou  think  that  that  demand  is  fully 
supplied? — \  ery  nearly  in  Lincolnshire.  There 
are  always  a|^lications  for  any  little  bit  of  land 
that  falls  in  ;  and  of  course  a  man  who  has  got 
a  small  holding  naturally  craves  for  the  piece 
adjoining  him. 

5355.  And  if  greater  facilities  for  acquiring 
these  small  holdmgs  were  offered,  do  you  think 
that  they  would  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
labourers  and  others  who  are  not  at  present 
tenants,  but  would  like  to  become  so? — They 
would  be  very  glad  to  do  so  ;  but  1  do  not  quite 
see  how  it  is  to  be  managed  yet. 

5356.  But  if  it  can  be  managed,  you  would 
think  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  ? — Yes. 

5357.  Do  you  find  that  a  man  who  has  a  small 
holding  is  st^&died  by  his  occupation  of  the  land? 
— Decidedly. 

5358.  WW;  quantity  of  land  do  you  think 
that  a  man  who  has  got  any  other  occupation  can 
cultivate  with  advantage? — ^I  think  that 25 acres 
is  the  quantity  that  I  would  recommend. 

Mr.  Hfilley  Stewart. 

5359.  Is  that  in  Norfolk?— That  would  apply 
to  them  alL  - 

CJiairman. 

5360.  That  is  where  the  mun  has  no  other 
occupation? — Yes.  I  mean  anything,  say  from 
a  field  of  eight  or  ten  acres,  up  to  25  acres  But 
there  can  be  no  hard*and*fa8t  line  laid  down 
as  to  what  kind  of  application  of  the  land  you 
would  adopt. 

5361.  But  if  he  has  to  live  on  the  land  without 
any  other  occupation,  he  must  have  25  acres  at 
the  least  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Ilalley  Stewart. 

5362.  Would  that  be  with  regard  to  the  light 
land? — In  my  particular  district  in  Norfolk, 
from  the  Point  ot  l-ynn  across  Holkham  way,  we 
have  very  large  farms,  fjom  600  to  800  and 
1,000  acre  farms. 

Chairman, 

5363.  What  capital  do  you  think  that  a  man 
would  require  for  a  holding  of  this  kind;  of 
25  acres  ? — He  would  require  a  capital  of  250  /. 

5364.  That  is  10/.  an  acre?— Yes.  I  reckon 
it  in  this  way.  He  would  require  a  nuu^  a 
pony  and  cart,  two  cows,  pigs,  poultry,  hay, 
roots,  and  his  own  labour;  therefore  he  could 
not  do  it  for  less  than  250  /. 

5365.  That  is  without  the  buildings?— Yes, 
that  is  what  the  tenant  ought  to  be  in  command 


Chairman  —continued. 

of  himself  really.     I  am  dealing  with  the  tenant, 
not  with  the  landlord. 

5366.  Do  you  think  that  the  tenants  are,  as  a 
)rule,  able  to  find  the  necessary  capital?— Cer- 
tainly not,  neither  those  of  the  hu^  farms  nor 
those  of  the  tmaUer  ones,  I  am  sorry  to  si^ 
now. 

5367.  But  in  your  expeiknce,  which  class  of 
farmers  has  best  eot  over  Ae  agricultural 
depression ;  tfie  smaU  farmers  or  the  large  far- 
mers?—Some  of  our  best  Urge  ones  in  Norfolk 
have ;  but  that  does  not  apply  to  Lincolnshire. 

5368«  I  am  afraid  that  yovr  experience  in 
N^olk  is  Tery  exceptional  ?— Will  yrm  leave 
me  out  firom  Norfirik  then. 

5369.  Yes,  I  tUnk  so?— My  best  men  flieie 
are  men  who,  as  young  men,  got  the  weight  put 
upon  their  shouldi»«  very  earlv  in  life,  and  have 
had  to  work  up  with  it ;  ther^ore  diose  men  who 
have  the  capital  have  been  able  to  stand  Uie 
depression,  and  have  done  the  best  with  thdr 
ooeupation. 

5370.  Then,  dealing  with  the  other  coundes 
of  whidi  you  have  knowledge,  and  where  tliofe 
are  small  holdings,  would  you  say  that  tiie 
smaller  farmers  or  the  Ui^r  farmers  hare  done 
the  best  in  these  bad  times? — My  impression  is 
that  the  middle-size  man  has  done  about  the 
best;  I  mean  the  man  with  about  100  to 
150  acres     That  is  my  impression  about  th^n. 

5371.  Do  you  find  that  there  are  any  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  naen  acquiring  small  hold- 
ings in  these  counties? — The  stumbling  block  is 
the  capital  first 

5372.  That  is  the  first  difliculty?— That  is  the 
one  difiiculty. 

6373.  Is  there  any  difiiculty  in  getting  on  the 
land;  supposing  that  the  capital  wrare  fortii- 
coming,  is  there  a  snfiScient  supply  of  small 
holdings  to  me^  the  demuid  for  l^em?— In 
Lincolnshire,  certainly,  I  should  have  to  make 
more  holdings;  I  certainly  must.  Every  bit  of 
land  is  taken  up  as  quidc  as  they  can  get  it  by 
these  small  men.  I  may  say  that  in  Lincolnshire 
I  have  nothing  in  arrears  now.  I  have  300  acres 
of  land  in  hand  now.  Rentals  range  from  20 1 
to  500/.  a  year;  those  are  my  sized  tenants 
there. 

5374.  And  when  a  big  fium  comes  intx)  your 
hands  are  you  accustomed  to  divide  it  now  into 
Siiiall  holdings? — If  I  could  find  a  respectable 
sueoessor  I  should  not  do  that. 

5375.  You  would  let  it  as  it  stands?— Yes, 
unless  perhaps  the  tail  end  of  it  wc^uld  be  fitting 
into  another  man's  fi&rm,  which  would  give  the 
opportunity  of  letting  him  liave  it. 

5376.  Yn  by  would  you  do  that ;  in  the  first 
pkce,  let  me  ask  you  this ;  could  you  not  get  a 
higher  rent  for  the  snaall  holdings?— Yes;  but, 
supposing  that  I  have  a  man  paying  500/.  fiwr 
300  acres,  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  wise  in 
regard  to  my  employer  in  doling  too  much  with 
that  in  the  way  of  Subdivision.  I  do  not  ihink 
honestly  it  would  be  right. 

5377.  Why  not?— It  would  throw  diflScultyin 
my  way ;  it  would  be  33  s.  an  acre ;  of  course  in 
Lincolnshire,  as  a  rule,  they  are  all  domiciled  in 
the  villages,  and  then-  lands  are  all  at  a  con- 
siderable  distance,  and  everything  is  brought 
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homew  That  would  entail  a  cortain  amount  of 
building  and  sheds^  and  other  things  of  that 
kind. 

5378.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  bring  you  to. 
The  reason  why  it  would  not  be  right  for  you, 
in  the  interest  of  the   landowner,  to  divide   a 

Eroperty  of  300  acres  would  be  that  he  would 
ave  to  find  the  capital  for  putting  the  buildings 
on  the  land  ? — Certainly. 

5379.  And  could  he  not  borrow  the  capital 
from  land  improvement  societies  ? — Yes. 

5380.  Would  not  that  pay  him? — In  some 
cases  it  would,  of  course ;  but  I  have  not  gone  by 
that  My  own  system,  and  the  advice  I  have 
given  to  my  employers,  has  always  been  not  to 
go  to  any  ot  these  societies,  but  to  work  by  time 
and  their  own  capital.  But  you  can  borrow 
money,  I  think,  at  26  years  to  pay  it  off. 

5381.  Have  you  considered  whether  labourei^ 
or  others  who  have  come  upon  the  land  would  be 
able  to  succeed  better  as  owners  or  as  tenants  ? 
— My  own  impression  is  that  they  would  suc- 
ceed best  as  tenants  in  the  long  run ;  but  they 
would  work  harder  in  their  own  interest  if  they 
were  owners  themselves.  I  know  what  it  is  in 
our  large  holdings,  that  the  man  who  is  farming 
his  own  land  is  far  worse  off  than  the  man  who 
is  a  tenant  and  pays  rent. 

5382.  Which  would  they  prefer  ?— They  might 
prefer  to  become  owners ;  but  my  opinion  is  not 
m  favour  of  their  becoming  owners  in  fee. 

5383.  You  would  prefer  that  they  should  be 
tenants  rather  than  owners  ? — Yes. 

5384.  Because  you  think  that  they  would 
succeed  better? — In  the  long  run.  I  think 
honestly  that  they  would. 

5385.  Will  you  explain  that  answer,  because 
you  tell  us  that,  if  they  were  owners,  they  would 
have  the  stimulus  of  ownership,  and  would  be 
likely  to  work  better  ? — Yes. 

5386.  Then  why  do  you  think  they  would  not 
succeed  so  well? — I  mean  to  say  that  my  im- 
pression of  it  is  that,  with  the  fe«7  owners  there 
are  it  is  nearly  all  borrowed  money  on  their 
places  now. 

5387.  You  think  that  the  diflSculty  would  be 
the  borrowed  money  ? — Yes ;  they  would  be  so 
heavily  charged  in  the  shape  of  rent  and  in  the 
shape  of  borrowed  money  upon  it. , 

5388.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  in  the 
room  when  the  last  witness  was  being  examined  ? 
— I  was  part  of  the  time. 

6389.  1  do  not  know  whether  you  heard  the 

Juestion  which  I  put  to  him  on  this  very  point, 
asked  him  why  a  mau  who  borrowed  money 
and  had  to  pay  interest  would  be  worse  off  than 
a  man  who  had  to  pay  rent.  For  instance,  sup- 
posing a  man  pays,  we  will  say,  70  /.  for  an  acre 
of  land,  if  he  borrowed  the  whole  of  that,  the 
interest  at  4  jier  cent,  upon  it  would  be  2  /.  8  «.  ? 
—Yes. 

5390.  But  the  witness  told  us  that  in  his  dis- 
trict, where  they  were  paying  70  /.  an  acre  for 
the  land,  the  rent  was  2  /.  10  $.  or  3  /.,  so  that  the 
rent  was  more  than  the  interest  on  the  money 
would  be,  and  I  suppose  it  would  be  the  same 
everywhere.  What  I  want  to  know  is  why 
should  the  owner  be  worse  off  than  the  tenant  ? 
— I  speak  simply  from  the  position  in  which  I 

0.C9. 


Chairman — continsed. 

find  all  those  men  who  are  owners  of  the  smaller 
occupations,  unfortunately ;  I  find  that  they  are 
worse  off  than  the  tenants. 

5391.  You  speak  from  practical  experience  ? — 
Yes,  from  my  own  experience  of  them. 

5392.  But  you  do  not  quite  know  how  it  hap- 
pens that  they  are  so  ? — I  cannot  tell  how  it  is, 
but  I  know  ii  as  a  fact. 

5393.  Now,  supposing  diat  there  were  land 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  onall  holdings,  do  you 
think  that  the  villagers  and  others  who  are  able 
to  cultivate  it  would  be  likely  to  save  or  to 
obtain  capital  to  erect  a  set  of  buildings  ? — They 
would  put  buildings  up  in  their  own  way,  and  of 
course,  they  would  put  them  up  in  a  very  rough, 
crude  style 

5394.  But  would  they  be  good  enough  for  the 
purpose  ? — ^They  wculd  simply  be  shelter  hovels, 
and  if  you  were  to  go  there  after  a  few  years, 
you  would  see  these  places  in  a  very  depreciated 
state  ;  and  there  would  be  no  uniformity. 

5395.  They  would  not  be  as  good  as  the  cot- 
tages on  the  Sandringham  estate? — You  cor- 
rected me  there  once.  I  had  the  honour  of 
seeing  you  there  once  and  I  hope  I  shall  again. 

5396.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect 
of  offering  the  rural  population  assistance  to 
obtain  small  holdings  of  land,  say  to  the  extent  of 
three-fourths  of  the  purchase  money  ? — I  think 
you  would  have  a  great  number  of  applicants. 

5.397.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  safe  ? — 
That  is  the  only  difficulty  about  it ;  that  is  the 
discriminating  point ;  that  is  what  I  am  rather 
afiaid  of. 

5398.  You  would  have  to  be  very  careful,  you 
think,  as  lo  whom  you  chose? — les.  Taking 
even  the  county  of  Norfolk  I  know  that  I  can^ 
put  my  hand,  when  I  have  to  pay  my  wages,  on 
half-a-dozen  men  who  would  be  only  too  thankful 
and  would  jump  at  it. 

5399.  You  think  that  they  would  do  well  ?— 
Yes,  very  likely. 

5400.  Then  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing, 
would  it  not,  to  take  those  men  and  reward  them 
for  their  thrifty  habits  by  placing  them  in  the 
position  of  small  holders? — In  some  cases  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  be  a  party  to  it. 

5401.  Do  you  think  that  small  holders  have 
any  difficulty  in  connection  with  cultivation, 
ploughing,  and  general  cultivation  ? — In  a  village 
where  half-a-score  people  took  small  holdings 
they  would  have  to  co-operate  among  themselves 
or  hire  the  horses ;  they  must  hire  from  the  neigh- 
bours and  work  one  among  another. 

5402.  If  a  man  obtained  part  of  his  livelihood 
from  the  land,  would  ha  have  any  difficulty  in 
finding  any  other  occupation? — He  would 
require  to  have  a  trade  of  his  own  to  go  with  it. 
During  certain  times  of  the  year  he  could  find 
work  with  the  farmers. 

5403.  Could  he  occupy  a  small  holding,  and 
at  the  same  time  increase  his  income  by  working 
for  farmers? — Taking  the  harvest  months,  and 
taking  the  haysel  months,  or  the  turnip  months, 
he  might ;  but  during  some  seven  or  eight  months 
he  would  have  a  dithculty  in  finding,  labour  from 
the  farmers. 

5404.  Do  you  think  that  farmers  favour  such 
N  K  4  an 
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an    arrangement? — I    do    not    think    they   do 
mostly. 

5405.  I  suppose  they  think  that  tliey  cannot 
count  upon  the  labourers  so  completely  as  they 
do  at  present  when  they  have  nothing  else  ?— 
Certainly  not. 

6406.  Is  the  rate  of  assessment  higher  for  the 
small  holdings  than  it  is  for  ordinary  farms?— It 
would  "be.     The  rent  would  be  a  trifle  hioher. 

5407.  Because  the  land  would  be  better  land? 
— Yes,  it  would  be  on  account  of  that.  And 
then  there  would  be  u  shilling  or  two  per  acre 
more.  But  1  have  said  in  one  of  my  notes  that 
it  would  be  very  bad  policy  indeed  for  a  land- 
lord to  add  two  guineas  an  acre  for  land  when 
his  tenant  was  paying  him  305.  for  the  land  im- 
mediately adjoining. 

5408.  You  mean  that  you  would  be  in  favour 
of  his  letting  his  land  at  the  average  price  ? — 
Yes,  it  may  be  two  or  three  shillings  more. 

Mr.  Halley  Steuart. 

5409.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  25  acres 
of  land  is  about  sufficient  for  a  man  to  live  upon? 
— That  is  what  I  put  it  down  at. 

5410.  What  quality  of  land  would  that  be  ?-— 
It  would  be  land  rented  at  30  s.  an  acre,  that  is 
to  say,  land  capable  of  producing  from  about  3^ 
to  4  quarters  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 

5411.  That  would  be  better  than  the  average 
of  your  Norfolk  land  ?  —  Yes. 

5412.  It  would  be  more  like  your  Lincolnshire 
land  ? — The  Lincolnshire  land  would  do  that. 

5413.  What  part  of  Lincolnshire  were  vou 
referring  to? — I  am  referring  to  a  place  called 
Swayton,  about  seVen  or  eight  miles  from  Slea- 
ford,  in  the  Spalding  district. 

5414.  You  say  that  to  cultivate  that  amount 
of  land  a  man  would  require  250  Z.,  that  is  10/. 
to  the  acre  ? — Yes. 

5415.  Do  you  think  that  the  lar^e  holders 
have  a  capital  of  10 /.  to  the  acre? — 1  am  sorry 
to  say  that  they  have  not.  I  may  tell  you  that 
I  began  business  myself,  and  I  do  not  mind  tell- 
inff  you  that  I  did  not  have  7  /.  to  the  acre  my- 
self, and  my  first  crop  made  17  /.  lOx.  to  the 
acre.     So  I  have  seen  some  changes. 

5416.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  produce  of 
these  small  farms  is,  that  is  to  say,  what  is  the 
value  per  acre? — We  go  by  what  we  call 
coombs  in  Norfolk,  that  is  half  a  quarter;  and 
at  the  present  moment  the  wheat  crop  comes  to 
5/.  10 «.  per  acre. 

5417.  I  am  not  speaking  of  wheat  particu- 
larly, but  what  would  be  the  average  for  the 
whole  farm? — We  want  to  get  up  to  6/.  an 
acre  as  the  whole  surrounding. 

5418.  You  do  not  know  why  a  man  who  oc- 
cupies his  own  land  should  not  do  as  well  as  a 
tenant? — Unfortunately  they  have  been  bur- 
dened, as  I  tell  you,  with  their  charges ;  I  do 
not  know  the  reason  why ;  but,  as  a  rule,  we  do 
not  see  them. 

5419.  Is  it  not  because  they  are  not  the  owners 
of  their  own  land,  if  I  may  put  it  so,  that  they 
have  to  pay  in  the  shape  of  mortgage  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  than  they  can  afford  to  pay  ? — 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 


Sir  Edward  Birhbeck. 

5420.  I  thbk  you  told  the  Chairman  tliat  in 
your  opinion  there  was  a  feeling  against  small 
holdings  in  Norfolk?— Yes,  I  did. 

5421.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  that 
feeling  is  not  entirely  confined  to  the  larger  class 
of  tenant  farmers  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

5422.  But  that  as  regards  the  landowners,  and 
us  regards  those  men  who  would  be  likely  to 
require  small  holdings,  the  movement  is  a  popular 
one? — That  would  be,  as  I  told  the  Right 
honourable  Chairman,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns,  or  where  there  is  a  market  for  the  com- 
modity that  these  men  can  produce ;  1  have  said 
that  there  is  no  hard-and-fast  line  to  be  draws. 
Mr.  Bidwell  gave  you  evidence  here  that  the 
diflSculty  was  principally  in  cultivation  and 
tillage.  I  differ,  because  I  think  that  the  man 
must  have  his  cart  and  mare,  as  it  were,  from  which 
he  breeds,  his  two  cows,  his  nigs,  and  a  little 

Eoultry ;  and  therefore  I  thinlk  that  a  25-acre 
olding,  such  as  I  have  described,  should  have 
seven  or  eight  acres  of  pasture,  and  the  rest  he 
will  just  farm  as  he  likes. 

5423.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  larger  villages 
and  market  towns  in  Norfolk  are  not  supplied 
with  small  holdings,  arc  they  ? — Certainly  not 

5424.  And  there  is  a  difficulty  in  obtaining 
them  ?— Yes. 

5425.  And  if  there  were  increased  facilities 
afforded  for  obtaining  small  holdings  it  would  be 
a  popular  movement? — Near  the  large  towns 
certainly. 

5426.  And,  to  put  it  in  a  rough-and-ready 
way,  if  any  county  Member  for  Norfolk  were  to 
vote  against  a  proposal  of  that  sort  in  the 
House  of  Commons  he  would  hear  of  it? — I 
think  he  would. 

5427.  Your  experience  proves  that  the  rents 
on  small  holdings  are  paid  very  regularly,  does 
it  not?— Yes,  m  Lincolnshire,  certainly;  and 
where  I  am  working  now  in  Leicestershire  I 
heard  the  same  argument ;  they  are  all  paid. 

5428.  Even  in  Norfolk,  if  you  had,  say  a 
300-acre  farm  thrown  on  your  hands,  and  you 
were  unable  to  let  it,  would  not  you  be  disposed 
to  try  and  cut  it  up  into  small  holdings,  provided 
it  were  near  a  large  village  or  market  town  ?— 
Yes,  your  finishing  remark  applies  to  that;  it 
must  entirely  depend  on  the  locality. 

5429.  And  you  have  no  doubt  in  your  own 
mind  as  to  the  advantages  that  would  be  gained 
by  men  being  able  to  employ  their  spare  time 
on  small  holdings  if  they  have  the  means  to 
obtain  them  and  the  power  to  cultivate  them  ?— 
I  should  not  object  to  that  in  the  least ;  I  com- 
mend it. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collvigs. 

5430.  In  your  evidence  before  the  Royal 
Commissiin  on  the  Housing  of  the  Workmg 
Classes,  you  said  that  you  were  very  anxious  to 
see  farms  of  all  sizes  ? — Yes. 

5431.  And  you  mentioned  three  acres  MJd 
four  acres  as  among  the  sizes  of  farms  yon  would 
like  to  see  ? — Yes. 

5432.  And  specially  farms  which  represented 
(as  the  question  put  to  you  stated)  the  old 
yeoman  class  of  about  30  or  40  acres  ? — That 
is  quite  right. 

5433.  ITou 
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6433.  You  would  like  to  see  those  restored?— 
Yes. 

5434.  And  you  say  that,  in  your  parish,  you 
know  about  half-a-dozen  men  of  the  labouring 
class  who  would  be  able  to  farm  that  ? — They 
would  be  only  too  anxious  to  obtain  it,  and  could 
farm  it,  but  they  must  have  some  help. 

5435.  Out  ot  about  how  many  would  that 
half-dozen  be  ? — I  could  pick  them  out  of  some 
100  or  120  labourers;  but  they  are  men  who 
have  just  got  that  little  start ;  they  have  just 
got  their  own  horse  and  they  want  a  trifle  more. 

5436.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  these  men  could 
become  owners  of  land  or  cultivating  tenants  ? — 
I  should  say  cultivating  tenants. 

5437.  \\  ithout  some  help  ? — They  must  have 
some  further  help. 

5438.  Then  you  would  be  in  favour  of  doing 
that  by  means  of  the  county  authority  or  some 
such  means.  Supposing  it  to  be  safe  to  the 
ratepayers,  you  would  have  no  objection  to 
helpin<x  such  men  in  that  way  ? — No,  not  beyond 
a  certain  number. 

5439.  Supposing  that  there  were  a  method  of 
ownership  which  should  be  free  from  this  mort- 
gage and  the  many  incumbrances  which  you 
speak  of,  would  you  then  say  that  cultivating 
ownerships  would  not  offer  greater  advantages  to 
the  holder  than  tenancies? — I  have  expressed 
myself  already  very  strongly  with  regara  to  the 
difficulty  that  there  is  about  it  at  the  present 
moment.  I  can  quite  understand  your  wish  and 
desire,  and  the  natural  ambition  of  any  man  to 
arrive  at  the  point. 

5440.  You  admit  that  there  is  a  natural  ambi- 
tion ? — Yes,  I  do ;  but  still  I  have  said  that  I  do 
not  look  upon  the  man  as  equal  to  a  real 
tenant. 

5441.  Id  there  any  means  of  securing  to  a 
tenant  compensation  for  his  improvements  and 
what  he  might  put  on  the  lana ;  is  there  any 
means  of  securing  to  him  the  results  of  those 
improvements  in  any  other  way  than  in  some 
form  of  ownership  ?— You  mean  almost  approach- 
ing the  tenant-right  system. 

5442.  No ;  first  of  all  I  ask  you,  is  not  the 
tenant  liable  to  lose  some  of  his  improvements  in 
case  he  should  leave  his  tenancv  ? — He  might 
lose  some ;  he  might  lose  a  certam  portion ;  but 
I  think  that  is  dying  out.  I  think  that  what 
a  man  has  done  himself  is  a  real  proof  of  that. 

5443.  But  vou  admit  that  in  the  case  of  an 
owner  he  would  be  absolutely  secured  ? — Yes. 

5444.  And  that  so  far,  there  would  be  an  in- 
ducement for  a  man  to  use  extra  effort,  and  to 
put  more  on  the  land? — Yes. 

5445.  You  were  speaking  about  the  liecessity 
of  having  good  land  for  smaU  holdings ;  is  it  your 
experience  that  small  cidtivation  invariably 
improves  land  ? — No ;  I  merely  give  that  view. 
I  have  two  noblemen  whom  I  know  personally 
well ;  one  of  whom  has  made  different  farms  into 
large  farms,  putting  three  and  four  together,  and 
the  other,  alter  the  Crimean  War,  when  I  was 
making  17  Zi  10#.  an  acre  for  my  wheat,  halved 
Ids  occupation,  and  that  halving  proved  fatal 


Mr.  Jesse  Collings — continued. 

5446.  What  was  the  size  of  the  occupation 
when  he  halvedjt?— Between  500  and  1,000  acres; 
that  was  a  great  sheep-feeding  farm.  I  may  tell 
you  that  if  you  put  land  before  a  labourer  which 
would  not  be  worth  more  than  10  *.  or  12  s.  an 
acre,  it  is  not  a  boon  to  the  man.  I  think  that 
the  land  for  small  holdings  ought  to  be  of  the 
value  of  30  s.  an  acre. 

5447.  You  spoke  of  the  big  men  having 
weathered  the  storm  of  agricultural  depreesion 
better  than  the  small  men ;  is  that  your  experi- 
ence?— My  experience  in  my  own  county  of 
Norfolk  is  that  the  men  who  really  have  stood 
the  depression  have  been  the  extra  large  men. 

5448.  I  have  only  one  more  question  1o  ask 
you.  We  are  importing  in  the  small  articles  of 
food  about  from  26,000,000/.  to  30,000,000/. 
sterling  per  annum;  could  you  suggest  any 
alteration  in  the  S^^stem  of  our  present  tenure 
which  would  enable  us  to  supply  that  amount  of 
food  by  growing  it  instead  ot  being  dependent  on 
foreign  sources? — Would  you  mention  just  a  few 
of  the  things  you  mean  ? 

5449.  Yes.  There  are  cheese,  butter,  poultry, 
bacon,  hams,  fresh  pork,  salt  pork,  potatoes, 
onions,  and  vegetables  ?— With  regard  to  all 
those  things  the  nearer  they  are  to  large  towns 
the  more  valuable  they  arc,  and  you  can  get  a 
return  for  them.  But  if  a  man  lives  ten  or  a 
dozen  miles  from  a  town  and  is  an  occupier,  he 
must  turn  his  attention  to  the  bringing  up  of 
stock.  He  could  not  go  in  for  that  cultivation ; 
the  expenses  would  beat  him. 

5450.  Can  you  suggest  any  alteration  in  the 
tenure  of  land  other  than  the  creation  of  small 
holdings  (I  put  it  in  that  way)  which  would 
enable  us  to  produce  those  articles  which  England 
is  pre-eminently  fitted  to  produce,  instead  of  our 
being  year  after  year  dependent  for  our  supply 
on  foreign  countries  ? — 1  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing, only  in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  more 
of  our  own  stock ;  that  is  all  I  can  think  of. 

5451.  But  breeding-stock  would  not  supply 
eggs  and  poultry?— No,  but  I  cannot  suggest 
anything  as  to  that. 

5452.  Do  you  think  that  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  cultivating  ownerships  or  holders 
would  tend  in  the  direction  of  supplying  more 
largely  these  small  articles  of  food?— les,  I 
think  it  would. 

Mr.  SedU-Hayne. 

5453.  You  expressed  an  opinion  just  now 
a^inst  small  holdings  on  bad  land ;  is  not  the 
distance  from  the  market  or  a  large  town  to  a 
certain  eltent  a  factor  in  the  question? — Of 
course  it  is. 

5454.  A  small  holding  on  bad  land  near  a  good 
market  or  a  large  town  might  succeed? — It 
might  succeed  a  little  by  the  labour  and 
manure. 

5455.  So  that  really  the  distance  from  a 
market  or  a  large  town  is  an  element  in  the 
question  ? — Yes. 
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The  RjWHax  HomoubaAle  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  iir  the  CShaik. 


Mr.  JoHtf  Theodore  Dodd,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

5456.  You  are  a  Barrister,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

5457.  And  you  are  an  M.A.  of  Oxford,  an'S 
Standing  Counsel  to  tlie  Allotments  and  Small 
Holdings  Association  of  Birmingham  ? — Yes. 

5458.  I  think  you  have  paid  special  attention  to 
Vthe    subject    which   has    been  referred  to  this 

Committee  ? — Yes. 

5459.  And  you  have  written  pamphlets  and 
other  papers  upon  it  ? — Yes,  upon  allotments. 

5460.  Speaking  generally,  with  regard  te 
small  holdings,  I  think  you  af^  in  favour  of 
facilities  being  given  for  their  creation?^ Yes. 

5461.  Will  you  state  the  grounds  on  which 
you  urge  that  such  facilities  should  be  given  ? — 
I  consider  that  f&cilities  should  be  given  for  the 
creation  of  small  holdings  for  the  sake  of  the 
agricultural  labourers,  to  give  them  better  sub- 
sistence, and  some  prospects  in  life,  and  the  means 
of  keeping  off  the  parish  ;  to  prevent  the  further 
overcrowding  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  lower- 
ing of  wages  in  the  metropolis ;  to  prevent  land 
going  out  of  cultivation  :  to  keep  up  the  physical 
vigour  of  the  people ;  to  encourage  thrift ;  to 
give  the  labourers  some  enjoyment,  and  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  public-house ;  and  I  consider  the 
question  as  important  for  London  as  for  the 
country. 

5462.  Have  you  considered  the  best  means 
of  creating  this  desirable  class  of  the  population  ? 
-^Yes.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  best  j^an  of 
creating  them  is  for  the  local  authority  to  acquire 
lands,  and  to  let  them. 

5463.  In  other  words,  by  an  extension  of  tke 
Allotments  Act,  to  holdings  of  a  larger  area  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Allotments  Act  is  satis- 
factory ;  it  would  require  so  much  extension  and 
improvement  that  practically  a  new  Act  would 
be  required. 

5464.  I  was  not  referring  to  details  ;  but  the 
principle  of  the  Allotments  AM  ia  that  the  local 
authorities  are  authorised  to  acqoire  lands  eom'* 
pulsorily  for  the  purpose  of  letting  them  in  allot- 
ments, and  as  I  understand  your  view  is  that 
power  should  be  given,  either  by  an  extension  of 
that  Act,  or  by  a  new  Act  extending  to  larger 
holdings  ? — Yes. 


Chaimmn  —continued. 

5465.  Up  to  what  size  of  holding  would  yon 
extend  that  principle  ? — I  think  up  to  50  acres ; 
that  would  be  a  very  convenient  size. 

5466.  As  I  understand,  you  prefer  a  system 
of  tenancy  for  small  holdings  rather  than  a 
system  of  ownership?— I  prefer  a  system  of 
tenancy  with  very  large  powers.  I  would  give 
the  tenant  full  compensation  for  improvement; 
free  sale,  and  so  forth;  but  I  would  make  them 
a  tenant  with  very  wide  powers,  rather  than  an 
owner  with  cramped  powers. 

5467.  What  do  you  call  cramped  powers  ? — 
I  take,  as  the  alternative  scheme,  Mr.  Jesse 
Ceilings'  Small  Holdings  Bill,  which  I  had  die 
pleasure  of  assisting  to  dfraw. 

5468.  What  is  the  objection,  in  your  opinion, 
to  the  proposals  in  Mr.  Jesse  CoUings*  Bill  ? — I 
think  it  would  rather  fret  the  so-called  owner  to 
find  that  he  was  not  the  real  owner ;  he  would 
be  called  the  owner,  yet  part  of  the  money,  three- 
fourths,  is  always  to  be  unpaid. 

5469.  With  regard  to  that,  how  is  he  more 
cramped  by  having  to  pay  the  interest  upom 
three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  holding,  tnan 
he  would  be  if  he  were  a  tenant,  and  haa  prac- 
tically to  pay  interest  on  the  whole  ? — Because 
in  the  one  case  he  knows  that  he  is  a  tenant,  and 
will  find  himself,  as  a  tenant,  rather  better  off 
than  his  neighbouring  tenants  for  the  freedom  he 
has ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  under  this  BiH  he 
will  think  himself  the  owner,  and  find  himscf 
cramped  in  all  sorts  of  ways  that  other  ovmexB 
are  not ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  would  lead  to  a 
considerable  amount  of  friction. 

5470.  TTiat  is  rather  a  sentimental  obje^li^J* 
than  a  practical  one  ? — I  think  in  these  tmngs  ^ 
is  a  practical  objection  as  well,  because  the  f^' 
iugs  of  the  people  are  important. 

5471.  But  your  objection,  I  mean,  would  bj 
removed,  if  the  man,  instead  of  thiuMne  hirnsen 
an  owner  from  the  first,  thought  himself  a  tei>«^ 
having  to  pa^  a  quit-rent  on  three-fonrtfcfl  ^ 
the  vfdue  of  ms  holding  f — To  a  great  exte^Jt^  J 
would.  At  the  same  time,  I  quite  agree  th^^  ^ 
he  is  to  be  the  owner  at  all,  a  large  portiaii  oa 
the  money,  at  least  three-fourths,  snould  be  If^ 
unpaid ;  because  I  think  that  if  the  commuiii^ 
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[ContinHed. 


Chairman — coBtinued. 

kito  have  tilie  expense  of  creatins  the  Rystem^  it 
eii^ht  t&  have  a  share  of  tJie  profit,  if  the  echeme 
turns  out  advantageous. 

5472.  Have  you  any  other  objections  to  Mr. 
Jeese  CoUinge'  proposal  ? — Another  restriction  is 
that  the  land  is  to  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes 
only,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  right  of  re-purchase 
by  the  community.  I  think  that  that  restriction  is 
qnite  right ;  but  it  takes  away  from  the  idea  of 
ownership,  and  is  again  likely  to  lead  to  conten- 
tion. Then^  ag^iiu,  a  devise  to  one  person  only 
iff  allowed ;  the  effect  of  this  would  be  that  a 
'^  small  owner"  could  not  leave  his  holding  to  his 
widow  for  life,  with  remainder  to  his  eldest  son^ 
or  second  son,  or  whoever  he  likes  ;  and  that, 
i^ain,  would  make  him  feel  himself  to  be  in  an 
invidious  position,  when  he  saw  that  other  people 
conld  make  devises  of  that  sort.  At  the  same 
^e,  I  am  quite  opposed  to  the  very  wide  power 
of  settlement  that  we  have  now.  I  am  not  at  all 
opposed  to  Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings'  Bill;  but  of  the 
two  schemes  I  think  the  other  is  preferable. 

5473.  I  want  to  find  out  from  you  what  advan- 
tages the  proposal  to  let  the  land  would  have 
o^er  the'  proposal  to  make  the  tenant  the  quasi 
owner.  As  I  understand,  one  of  your  serious 
objections-  to  Mr.  Je^se  Collings'  proposal  is  that 
th^  neoeesary  restrictions  would  cause  friction  ? 
—That  is  so,  exactly. 

5474;  Would  your  objection  to  that  be 
removed  ii  the  holder  were  allowed,  as  he  is 
umher  the  Ashbourne  Act,  to  become  absolute 
owner  after  a  certain  number  of  years  by  the 
paryment  of  interest  and  instalments? — No; 
because  then  the  community  would  lose  the 
Itod. 

5475.  The  community  would  lose  the  land,  but 
wmiH,  of  course^  recover  the  whole  of  the  money 
and  interest  which  it  had  advanced  ? — That  is  to 
sayi  we  should  be  taking-  a  serious  step  with  pub- 
lie  moneys  against  the  nationalisation  of  land, 
a' step  which  I  do  not  think  advisable. 

5476.  Thenytjur  views  are  throughout,  on  this 
subject  of  the  creation  of  small  holdings,  qualified 
\}j  the  optnmi  that  soEDe  scheme  of  land  nationali- 
sation should  be  kept  in  view  ? — Some  sehane  of 
land  natioDalisation  ormuncteipalisation  should  be 
kept  in  view  throughout. 

5477.  Therefore  you  would  object  to  any 
sd^me  wfaicbnnule  a  number  of  persons  absolute 
owners  of  small:  plots  of  land  as  likely  to  interfere 
with  subsequent  nationalisatioa  or  mumcipaliBa* 
tbn  of  the  land? — I  think  it  would  be  an  objec- 
tion to  spending  public  money  over  it ;  but  I  am 
Jiot  prepared  to  say  that  I  should  object  to  any 
amendment  of  the  law  which  would  facilitate  the 
cresdon  of  small  holdings  in  the  ordinary  waj. 

5478.  Are  there  any  other  objections  you  wish 
tQ»call  attention  to  with  regard  to  the  proposals 
in  Mr.  Jesse  Collings' Bill  ? — Yes;  it  incorporates 
the  Lands  Clauses  Act.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  plan  for  compulsory  pur- 
clM8e,buttheLandsClau8es  Act  is  too  expensive; 
Lwould  prefisir  the  pkn  embodied  in  Mr.  R.  T. 
Beid's  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Bill 
[1888,  No.  127 ;  1889,  No.  134],  or  in  Mr.  H.  P. 
Cobb's  Allotment  Bill  [1887,  No.  170].  Itismost 
important  that  ihe  pubhc  should  obtain  the  land  at 
aixeasonabld  price,  and  that  cannot  be  done^  I  be^ 
ISnre,  under  the  Lands  Clanses  Act. 
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Chairman — continued. 

5479.  Under  your  proposal,  then,  the  local 
authority  would  simply  take  the.  place  of  the 
landlord? — There  is  one  other  point  in  Mr. 
Jesse  Collings'  Bill ;  I  do  not  like  the  phrase  in 
the  Compulsory  Purchase  Clause  of  the  "  willing 
vendor "  and  the  "  willing  purchaser,"  because 
the  vendor  is  not  a  willing  vendor ;  it  is  making 
him  that  which  he  is  not.  1  think  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  say  that  the  price,paid  should  be  the 
fair  value  without  any  addition  for  compulsory 
purchase,  and  then  to  adopt  the  plan,  either  of  Mr, 
Cobb,  or  Mr.  Raid,  which  would  greatly  reduce 
the  costs  and  expense ;  but  I  think  that  the  land- 
owner ought  to  have  fair  value  for  the  land. 

5480.  Do  you  know  the  terms  of  purchase 
under  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act? — Under 
which  of  them  ;  there  are  so  many  ? 

5481.  Under  the  original  Act? — I  do  not  re- 
collect them. 

5482.  Because  that  is,  I  think,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  rightly,  very  much  in  the  form  that 
you  desire ;  namely,  that  there*  is  to  be  a  fwr 
value  paid  without  any  addition  for  compulsory 
purchase,  and  there  are  other  provisions  for  pre- 
venting  over  value  and  deductions  iu  the  case  of 
property  being  dilapidated ;  I  need  not  deal  with 
them  now.  What  I  was  going  to  put  to  you  was, 
whether  you  are  acquainted  with  the  valuations 
which  have  been  made  under  that  Act? — I  have 
seen,  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,  some  state* 
ments  about  the  enormous  amounts  that  have 
been  paid  under  some  of  the  Acts,  but  I  could 
not  gay  from  memory  exact  what  they  were. 

5483.  Perhaps  you  are  aware,  or  you  will  take 
it  irom  me  generally,  that  under  some  .of  the 
schemes  under  that  Act  (the  Birmingham  one, 
for  instance)  the  price  paid  for  the  property  waa 
reasonably  considered  to  be  very  lavgely  in  excess 
of  the  fair  value  under  the  system  o6  arbitration 
which  was  arrange  by  that  Act? — Yes. 

5484*  Then  the  object,  I  presume,  of  Mr. 
Jesse  Collings'  proposal  is  to  secure  that  a  iair 
value,  and  not  an  excessive  value  should  be  paid? 
—I  cordially  agree  with  the  object,  but  I  do  not 
likethe  wx)rding. 

5485.  Would  not  the  arbitrator  under  those 
words  be  forced  to  give  only  the  fair  market 
value,  that  is  to  say  the  market  value  when  the 
seller  is  willing  to  sell,  and  the  purchaser  is  wil- 
ling to  buy  ?— -1  think  that  either  form  of  words 
would  probably  lead  to  the  same  result,  but  Mr. 
Collings'  form  is  making  the  vendor  willing  when 
he  is  not. 

5486.  It  is  assuming  that  there  is  a  willing 
vendor  ?—  It  is  assuming  that  which  is  not,  which 
I  do  not  think  is  desirable.  I  do  not  think  it 
makes  any  difference  praetically,  and  I  think  an 
enormous  amount  of  the  cost  might  be  cut  off  by 
having  simpler  modes  of  valuation,  and  so  forth, 
and  a  sinapler  process  to  that  embodied  in  either 
of  those  6ills. 

5487.  It  is  rather  an  impot'tant  question,  is  it 
not,  in  connection  \vith  any  scheme,  whether  for 
the  creation  of  tenancies  or  ownerships,  that  the 
local  authorities  should  be  enabled  to  buy  the 
land  at  its  fair  value  ? — Certainly. 

5488.  At  the  same  sort  of  prioe  at  which  a 
0  0  2  private 
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Chairman — continued. 

f>riyate  purchaser  would  be  willing  to  buy  the 
And? — ^xee.  I  think  it  is  in»portant  in  every 
way,  as  our  municipal  life  is  extending,  that  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  land  for  municipal  pur- 
poscH  and  public  purposes  at  a  fair  price. 
'  5489.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  then,  whether, 
in  your  experience,  there  has  ever  been  a  case 
yet  in  which  a  municipality  has  obtained  land  at 
the  same  price  at  which  a  private  purchaser 
would  have  been  willing  to  purchase  ?— I  reaUy 
do  not  know. 

5490.  I  might  ask  you  whether  you  are  not 
aware  that  there  have  been  many  cases  in  which 
they  have  had  to  pay  a  great  deal  more  ? — My 
belief  is  that  the  price  is  very  great ;  but  that 
is  only  my  belief.  I  will  hand  in  what  I  wrote 
some  time  ago  on  that  subject ;  or  shall  I  read 
it? 

5491.  I  want  just  to  finish  this  part  about  the 
valuation.  Would  you  hand  in  the  proposals  which 

Jou  yourself  support  for  a  scheme  of  valuation  ? — 
take  those  embodied  in  either  Mr.  Reid's  or 
Mr.  Cobb's  Bill.  I  see  this  is  what  I  wrote  some 
time  ago :  "  Extravagant  compensation  means 
high  rents.  It  is  proposed,  under  Mr.  Reid's 
Bill,  to  give  the  lanaowners  the  fair  value  and  no 
more.  Under  the  present  system  it  is  usual  to 
give  avowedly  10  per  cent,  beyond  the  value, 
and,  practically,  often  50."  Then  I  quote  Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre)  and  other  portions  of  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  upon  the  Housing  of 
the  Working  Classes. 

5492.  What  I  want  to  put  to  you  is  this;  it  is 
a  matter  of  very  great  importance  that  the  object 
of  almost  all  the  Acts,  and  the  avowed  object  of 
the  promoters  of  the  Acts  has  been  that  a  fair 
value  sliould  be  paid  and  nothing  more;  that 
was  the  object  ot  Lord  Cross  in  the  original 
Artisans'  Dwellings  Act,  and  it  was  so  stated  by 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons;  but  yet  under 
that  Act,  in  spite  of  the  intention  of  the  pro- 
moter, enormous  valuations  have  been  given. 
Now  I  want  to  know  whether  you  think  the 
words  in  Mr.  Reid's  Bill  are  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  same  thing  from  happening  again? — I  do 
not  think  either  the  words  of  Mr.  Reid  or  Mr. 
Jesse  Ceilings*  Bills  are  sufficient  ;  but  I  think 
that  the  mode  of  cutting  down  the  costs  in  Mr. 
Reid's  Bill  would  secure  it. 

5493.  Your  hope  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  arbi- 
tration or  valuation,  but  not  reduce  the  amount 

iiven  by  the  arbitrator  ? — Yes,  it  would  do  that, 
'or  one  thing,  I   would  have  the  income  t4ix 
returns  produced. 

5494.  That  is  in  all  cases  where  there  is  trade 
connected  with  the  land  to  be  taken  ? — Yes,  in 
any  case,  in  fact^  where  the  promoters  thought  it 
desirable. 

5494*.  That  would  hardly  apply  lo  what  we 
are  discussing,  the  purchase  of  agricultural  land  ? 
—Not  often;  but  it  might  in  the  case  of 
valuing  a  farm  be  important  to  know  how  much 
the  farmer  had  madejn  the  last  three  years. 

5495.  That  would  only  be  in  the  case  of  compen- 
sating the  outgoing  tenant? — Surely  1  Because 
the  value  to  tne  bndlord  must  to  some  extent 
depend  upon  what  the  tenant  makes  from  it. 

5496.  I  should  have  thought  that  the  value  to 


CAatrmcrn-— <M>ntinued. 

the  landlord  would  have  been  reckoned  chiefly 
by  the  rent  he  had  been  receiving  for  a  long  time 
past? — Yes;  but  tenants  may  sometimes  pay 
rent  out  of  capital.  It  would  certainlv  detract 
from  the  value  that  many  persons  would  be  in- 
clined to  give  if  it  was  shown  that  the  tenant 
made  nothing  for  the  last  three  years. 

5497.  Then  you  are  in  favour  of  giving  to  the 
local  authority  compulsory  powers  of  purchase  ? 
— Yes. 

5498.  And  how  do  you  propose  that  the  money 
should  be  obtained  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  ? 
— Might  I  first  shortly  state  what  Mr.  Reid's 
Bill  is  on  the  subject  of  compulsory  purchase? 

5499.  If  you  please? — He  proposes  to  obtain 
the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  on 
a  local  inquiry,  if  the  Local  Government  Board 
think  fit;  then  the  claim  for  one  property,  if  under 
1,000/.,  is  to  be  decided  by  the  County  Court, 
and  if  over  1,000  /.  by  the  High  Court ;  all  claims 
in  respect  of  any  one  property  are  to  be  taken 
together;  then,  with  regard  to  cosis,  the  Bill 
would  allow  one  skilled  witness  only,  not  sepa- 
rate sets  of  costs,  and  no  costs  exceeding  200  /., 
or  5  per  cent.,  whichever  is  the  least. 

5500.  I  was  asking  you  about  the  process  in 
the  case  of  the  local  authority  purchasing  land 
with  the  object  of  letting  it  in  small  holdings ; 
how  is  the  local  authority  to  obtain  the  money  ? 
— I  think  partly  out  of  the  rates  and  partly  out 
of  the  Succession  Duty,  or  some  landlord's  tax. 
I  think  that  the  Succession  Duty  should  be 
increased  to  the  same  scale  as  the  duty  on  personal 
estate. 

5501.  But  assuming  that  that  reform  was 
accomplished,  do  you  suggest  that  the  Succession 
Duty  would  be  the  property  of  each  local  autho- 
rity in  its  own  district  only ;  in  that  case  there 
would  be  very  great  variations,  would  there  not? 
— I  do  not  know  that  it  could  be  managed  in  that 
way ;  I  suppose  it  would  have  to  be  by  some 
arrangement  under  a  Government  grant. 

5502.  That  would  practically  come  back  to 
this;  that  the  money  must  be  found  by  a 
Government  grant  ? — Partly. 

5503.  Would  you  find  any  of  it  out  of  rates? 
— I  think  I  should  find  some  portion  of  it  out  of 
the  rates. 

5504.  Would  you  find  the  greater  portion  of 
it  out  of  the  rates  ?— I  think  tliAt  the  ratepayers 
should  pay  a  portion. 

5505.  JOU  would  make  them  pay  it  out  of 
income? — They  would  have  to  borrow  the 
capital. 

5506.  And  then  the  interest  would  be  paid  by 
the  rates? — Partly,  and  partly  by  a  Government 
grant 

5507.  And  the  ratepayers  would  have  the 
whole  risk  of  the  transaction? — They  would 
have  a  portion  of  the  risk. 

5508.  I  mean  this :  that  the  risk  of  the  capital 
is  not  great,  provided  it  be  guaranteed  by 
the  local  authority;  provided  tnat  the  rates 
could  be  fallen  back  upon  in  the  last  resort, 
there  would  be  no  fear  that  the  Government 
would  lose  anything  of  the  money  it  had  ad* 
vanced;  but,  supposing  that  the  rents  are  not 
paid,  and  that  there  is  an  annual  deficiency,  who 
IS  to  meet  it? — I'  think  that  part  of  the  capital- 
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cost  of  the  scheme  must  be  provided  by  a 
Government  grant,  as  a  gift  from  Govern- 
ment. 

5509.  You  are  aware  that  there  has  never 
been  a  gift  made  under  any  scheme  ;  a  loan  has 
been  made,  but  no  gift  ? — Quite  so ;  but  part  of 
the  cost  of  this  scheme  ought  to  fall  on  the  land- 
owners in  some  way,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  simplest  way  and  the  readiest  was  to  take  it 
out  of  the  succession  duty. 

5510.  But  the  normal  working  of  a  scheme  of 
this  kind  would  be,  that  the  locs^l  authority 
would  purchase  the  land,  and  if  it  purchased  it 
at  a  fair  value,  it  would  have  sufficient  security 
for  the  money  that  it  had  spent,  and  if  its  rents 
were  paid,  and  its  tenants  were  industrious  and 
thrifty  men,  there  would  be  no  loss  at  all? — 
That  would  be  so. 

5511.  There  has  been,  for  instance,  no  loss 

? radically  under  the  land  purchase  Acts  in 
reland;  and,  similarly  under  the  Allotments 
Act  in  this  country,  it  was  not  assumed  that 
there  would  be  any  loss  in  the  transaction. 
Therefore  I  put  it  to  you  that  there  would  be 
no  need  for  any  gift  at  the  outset ;  all  that  is 
wanted  is  a  loan  of  the  capital  requisite  to  start 
this  business,  which  ought  to  be,  if  well  managed, 
a  profitable  business,  ought  it  not  ? — It  would 
be  an  immense  advantage  to  the  ratepayers,  of 
course,  that  a  portion  o\  it  should  be  a  gift.  I 
do  not  see  why  the  ratepayers  should  pay  for 
everything.  I  think  that  the  landowners  ought 
to  pay  more. 

5512.  But,  in  the  first  instance,  they  do  not 
pay  for  anything ;  there  is  no  loss  in  buying  land 
necessarily,  is  tnere  ? — No. 

5513.  What  is  the  gift  to  be  for;  is  it  your 
proposal  that  whenever  a  local  authority  ex- 
presses its  willingness  to  buy  land  for  this  pur- 
pose, thereupon  a  free  gift  out  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  is  to  oe  made  to  that  local  authority  ?— 
No ;  my  notion  is  this :  that  a  portion  of  the  suc- 
cession duty,  or  some  other  landlord  tax,  should 
be  given  to  the  local  authorities  in  general  for 
certitin  beneficial  works  in  their  district  For 
instance,  in  London,  I  should  use  it  for  dwellings 
for  the  poor.  I  would,  in  fact,  relieve  the  rate- 
payers of  certain  burdens,  a  relief  which  I  think 
very  desirable ;  and  what  the  country  wants  is 
allotments  and  .  small  holdings ;  what  London 
wants  is  homes  for  the  people,  and  various  other 
things. 

5514.  But  this  gift  would  only  be  required  in 
case  there  were  a  Toss? — I  think  that  any  way  it 
would  be  so  much  benefit  to  the  district. 

5515.  But  I  must  ask  you  solely  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  provision  of  small  holdings: 
do  you  anticipate  that  the  provision  of  small 
hol^ngs  by  the  local  authority  will  land  it  in  any 
loss  ?— In  some  cases  it  might  entail  a  loss  by  the 
local  authority. . 

5516.  Then  if  it  should  not?— If  it  did  not, 
there  would  be  so  much  advantage  to  them  if 
they  had  so  much  out  of  the  succession  duty. 

5517.  Would  you  give  them  a  gift  whether 
there  were  a  loss  pr  not  ? — I  would  give  relief  to 
the  rates,  and  a  general  benefit  to  the  community 
otitof  the  succession  duty. 

5518.  But  you  would  probably  do  that  quite 
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independently  of  the  provision  of  holdings  ? — I 
would  in  London,  where  you  could  not  have 
small  holdingSi  certainly. 

5519.  Take  the  case  of  two  conterminous 
parishes,  one  of  which  determines  to  establish 
small  holdings,  and  the  other  does  not  find  the 
necessity,  or  refuses  to  do  so ;  if'  according  to 
your  proposal  the  succession  duty  were  divided 
between  the  two  in  proportion  to  their  popula- 
tion or  rateable  value,  they  would  both  have  the 
advantage  quite  Independentlv  of  the  question 
whether  there  was  a  loss  upon  the  small  holdings  ? 
— Yes,  it  would  reduce  the  rates,  or  give  some 
other  benefit  to  the  people. 
-  5520.  That,  then,  is  a  proposal,  I  think,  which 
is  independent  of  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  ;  it 
is  not  conditional  upon  the  provision  of  small 
•holdings?— You  could  have  small  holdings  with- 
out it,  certainly. 

5521.  And  whether  the  State  transferred  to 
the  local  authority  or  not  any  proportion  of  any 
particular  tax,  you  would  make  the  loss,  if  there 
were  any,  fall  upon  the  ratepayers  in  the  first 
instance,  whether  they  were  recouped  or  not? — 
If  there  is  a  loss  it  must  fall  upon  somebody. 

5522.  Clearly  ?— I  do  not  see  who  it  is  to  fall 
upon,  if  there  is  nothing  from  the  Government, 
except  the  ratepayers.  •  It  is  not  my  wish  that  it 
should  fall  on  the  ratepayers. 

5523.  But  you  would  not  make  it  fall  on  the 
Crovernment;  you  would  not  say  that  the 
Government  should  be  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  the  scheme  in  some  country  district  if 
it  had  nothing  ivhatever  to  do  ? — No. 

5524.  Clearly  the  local  authority,  which  is  res- 
ponsible for  the  original  purchase  and  for  the 
subsequent  administration  of  the  estate,  must  also 
be  responsible  for  any  deficiency  ? — YeB. 

5525.  Would  you  put  any  limit  upon  the  power 
of  the  local  authority  to  purchase  land  as  to  extent^ 
or  any  conditions  as  to  the  quality  and  character 
of  the  land  that  was  to  be  purchased,  or  would  you 
leave  it  wholly  to  their  discretion? — I  should 
give  general  powers  to  local  bodies  to  purchase 
land.  I  should  ^o  beyond  the  small  holdings 
altogether,  and  give  general  powers  to  local 
bodies  to  purchase  land,  possibly  after  a  Local 
Government  inquiry. 

5526.  For  any  purpose  ? — For  any  municipal 
purpose. 

5527.  For  any  municipal  purpose  you  say  ? — 
For  any  municipal  or  district  purpose. 

5528.  But  not  as  a  matter  of  general  specula- 
tion ?— I  think  my  best  reply  to  that  wiu  be  to 
read  what  I  have  in  this  Bill  here ;  it  is  in 
Mr.  K.  T.  Reid's  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Bill,  in  Clause  2  ;  we  speak  of  dwellings, 
lodginffs,  baths,  and  so  forth,  and  open  spaces,  and 
then  the  Bill  gives  power  "  To  acquire  for  the 
local  authority  any  land  within  the  said  area,  or 
within  five  miles  thereof,  which,  in  their  judg- 
ment, ought  to  be  acquired  with  a  view  to  the 
expansion  of  the  said  population."  I  would  give 
a  general  power  to  them  to  acquire  land  for  the 
benefit  of  the  population,  subject  to  some  Local 
Gt)Yemment  sanction. 

5529.  But  in  Mr.  Reid's  Bill,  what  he  has  in 
view  evidently  is  the  provision  of  dwellings  ? — 
For  London. 
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5530.  Do  yoQ  go  beyond  that  and  suggest  that 
tb^  local  authority  should*  purely  as  aspeoulation, 
have  the  ri^ht^  compulsorily,  to  acquire  any  land 
in  ita  neJ^hoourhood,  to  become  a  landlord,  and 
tp  fulfil  the  duties  and  obligations  and  duties  of 
Bi  Isndlordy  and  to  take  the  profits,  if  there  are 
ajQ^  ? — 'I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not,  with 
the  Local  Government  sanction.  That  would 
prevent  what  I  may  call  pure  speculation* 

5531.  Not  unless  it  were  forbidden  by  statute; 
i^  unless  directions  were  given  to  the  Looal 
government  Board  to  refuse  on  that  aeoount  ?-^ 
I  would  give  the  Local  Government  Board  power 
to  refuse  on  that  account. 

5532.  It  is  not  your  own  suggestion^  or  inten^ 
tioD,  I  mean,  that  the  local  au^ority  should  pur- 
chase land  merely  with  a  view  to  speculation  ? — No . 

5533.  They  must  have  some  definite  object  in 
view?— Certainly. 

5534.  Such  as  the  provision  of  small  holdings, 
or  something  of  that  kind  ? — Certainly,  something 
for  the  benetit  of  the  population. 

5535.  I  think  that  you  have  something  you 
wish  to  toU  us  about  charity  land  in  conneotion^ 
with  the  provision  of  small  holdings?-- Yes;  I 
would  suggest,  with  a  view  of  enoeurftgiug;  saMtll 
holdings,  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  should 
be  directed  (a.)  to  include  in  all  their  schemes 
(both  charitable  and  educational)  power  to  the 
trustees  to  let  country  Isuids  for  suck*  purpose. 
(They  are  bounds  under  Mr.  Jesse  Colling^  Act, 
to  inohide  in  their  charitable  trust  schemee^ 
power  to  let  allotments,  but  the  Charity  Con^ 
missioners  contend  that  that  duty  does- not  apply  to> 
educational  schemes^  Whether  their  contention 
is  right  I  aa»  unable  to  say ;  I  think  it  should  be 
inquired  intoV  (^0  To  make  the  encouragement 
of  small  holdings  a  distinct  object  of  somec^  their 
sehemes.  (c.)  Not' to  sell  agricultural  land  ex- 
cept in  special  circumstances*  In  the  last  10 
years  the  Charity  Commissioners  Imve  sanctioned 
the  saleof  real  property  >  which  realised  2,381^,942  L 
mds  since  1853,  ti,715,55t) /. 

5536.  You  object  to  the  sale  of  Itod  by  the* 
Charity  Trustees? — Except  under  special  cir* 
cumstances. 

5^37.  Why  do  you  object  to  that  ? — Because 
I.  think,  for  one  thing,  that  small  holdings  and 
allotments  are  desiraUe  objects ;  and  I  am  also 
entirely  averse  to  diminishing  what  may  be 
called  semi-public  land.  It  is  against  the 
nationalisation  or  municipalisation  of  the  land, 
to  diminish  what-  land  is  already  semi*national. 

5538.  Land,  you<  mean,  which  is  in  some  sort 
under  public  control  ? — That  is  a  better  expres- 
sion. 

5539.  Do  you  consider  that  land  under  these 
circumstances  is  well  administered;  is  it  your 
experience  that  the  administration  of  land  by 
public  authorities  is  satisfactory  ? — ^With  regard 
to  the  charity  trustees,  the  C'harity  Commis- 
sioners in  one  of  their  older  reports  speak 
strongly  against  the  management  of  that  kind  of 
property  ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  mismaua^e^ 
ment  was  rather  a  ground  for  remioving  the 
trustees  than  for  selling  the  land.  If  a  man's 
steward  mismanages  the  family  property  he  does 
not  usually  sell  the  land,   because  he  has  an 
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inferior  or  bad  steward^  but  he  rather  diamisseS' 
the  steward. 

5540.  I  can  understand  that  good  *  manage* 
ment  might  be  secured  where  the  local  authority 
had  only  a  limited  amount  of  land  to  deal  with* 
and  was  on  the  spot  with  local  knowle<%e ;  but 
do  you  not  think  that  there  is  grave  dai^er  of 
maladministration  through  neglect,  or  i^iiorancey 
by  any  public  authority  dealing  with  large 
quantities  of  land  and  over  the  whole  kingdomii. 
The  Charity  ComsmissioneiB,  for  instance,  are 
responsible  for  the  control  of  landed  property  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  does  not  it  appear 
to  you  almost  impossible  for  them,  or  for  ajiy 
other  public  authority  in  a  similar  position,  to 
secure  the  best  management  of  the  land? — They 
do  not  manage  the  land. 

5541.  They  control  the  management? — It  isi 
their  duty  to  oontrol  the  trustees  when  they  inb- 

'  manage  it ;  they  do  not  interfere  in  theoiidinary 
maoagetDont  of  land ;  it  is  only  when  there  is 
something*  wrong  that  they  wcodd  interfere. 
And  ako  they  have- to  give  sanctioos  to.  sales  and 
80  forth. 

5542.  I  understand  that  the  principle  thai* 
actuates  the  Charity  Commiesioners  in  seiling  the- 
land,  is  the  difficulty  of  seeuring  efficient  oontrol 
over  the  administration  of  the-  land  by  these- 
tmstees  all  over  the  country;  that  in  order  to  do 
so  it  would  be  necessary  for-  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners to  have  a  most  elaborate  and  expen- 
sive system  of  inspection,  amd  to  keep  up  direet 
personal  control  over  the  actual  trustees  which 
they  have  found  it  impossible  to  do  at  present, 
and  that  sooner  than  attempt  it,  they  have  sold 
and  have  favoured  the  sale  of  the  land;  I  put  it 
to  you  that  that  is  the  priaoiple  on  which  they 
have  acted,  and  I  would  ask  you  what  answer 
you  would  make  to  that  argument  ?— I  think  that 
that  is  probably  the  principle  ;  btrt  I  should  give- 
them  more  control  over  the  trustees,  and  provide 
better  methods  of  electing  the  trustees,  and  give- 
the  local  authorities  a  certain  amount  of  supers 
vision  with  regard  to  them. 

5543.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  views  might 
lead  to  requiring  the  Charity  Commissioners 
to  part  with  the  land  to  the  local  authority,  and 
thereby  sub-divide  and  localise  the  management 
in  popular  bodies ;  but  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  go  so  far  as  to  prevent  them  from 
the  sale  of  the  land;  it  might  oe  desirable  still  to. 
secure  some  'kind  of  public  control  and  manage 

ment,  if but  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  it  in  a 

centralised  form  in  a  body  like  the  Charity  Com* 
missioners  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  not  want  the  Charity 
Commissioners  to  manage  the  land;  I  should, 
improve  the  trustees  and  improve  the  methods 
whereby  the  trustees  can  be  checked  and  brought' 
to  account. 

5544.  The  same  remark  would  apply,  wotdd' 
it  not,  to  any  suggestion  that  the  Grovemment 
could  themselves  administer,  control,  or  super- 
vise the  administration  of  land  purchased  for  the; 

Surpose;  of  small  holdings ;    that  could  not  be 
one  by  a  central  authority,  could  'it? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

5545.  It  must  be  done  by  the  local  authority? 
— Yes,  I  think  so;    and,  also,  the  trustees  of 
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^luuntj  lands  ought,  I  think,  to  b«   oompelled  to 
send  in  their  accounts  aocordin^  to  the  statute. 

554&  Your  sngg«6ticm  with  regard  to  the 
Charity  CommissionerB  may  be  summed  up  in 
these  w^d!>,  may  it  net,  that  it  would  be  de- 
.sirable  that  in  all  their  schemes,  and  in  their 
^neral  administration,  they  should  have  more 
regard  to  the  desirability  of  providing  small 
JioTdings? — Yes;  and  they  should  not  sell  the 
land,  except  under  special  cironmstances. 

5547.  Unless  they  sold  it  to  the  local  autho- 
rity for  those  purposes  ? — Yes.  I  ought  to  say 
4kat  I  do  not  recollect  any  mismanagement  of 
kad  by  the  oharity  trustees  within  my  own 
knowledge,  except  they  often  omit  to  let  land  in 
allotments,  and  to  send  hi  acoonnts. 

5548.  i  think  we  have  imd  a  suggestion  made 
to  us  that  the  Charity  trustees  should  be  re« 
quired  to  transfer  the  land  to  the  local  autho^ 
rities  in  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated,  taking 
from  tbem  either  in  the  shape  of  a  sum  down,  0r 
of  anmtal  instalments,  the  value  of  the  land  so 
tnmsfi^red  to  them>  leaving  the  local  authority 
to  deal  with  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
small  holdings  ;  what  do  you  say  to  that  ?-^At 
present  I  am  rather  doubtful ;  I  have  not 
thought  it  over.  Also,  I  would  empower  the 
Charity  Commissiimers  to  invest  money,  in 
proper  oaues,  in  the  parchase  of  land.  The 
official  trueteee  of  charitable  funds  hold  neariy 
fburte^i  millions  of  mooey,  which,  however, 
does  not  include  certain  otiior  moneys  or  funds 
held  by  tbem.  All  the  above  figures  as  to  the 
Charity  Commassioners  are  taken  from  the  ^th 
Beport,  Mge  II. 

5549.  Your  proposals  amount  to  a  reversal  of 
the  whole  policy  which  has  governed  (^e  action 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners  and  Parliament 
lor  a  great  many  years? — Yes,  because  I  would 
improve  Ihe  management  instead  of  selling  the 
lands;  also,  I  would  empo^ver  the  local  authority 
to  recover  all  lands  and  interests  in  land  belong- 
ing to  charities  which  have  been  lost  or  stolen; 
and  they  should  have  special  powers  of  recovery 
given  them ;  and  when  they  recover  land  they 
should  be  empowered  to  use  it  for  allotments  and 
small  holdings,  paying  the  net  rents  to  the  charit- 
able uses  for  which  the  property  was  given.  In 
towns  like  powers  should  be  given  to  utilise  land 
for  housing  purposes.  Mv  object  is  this :  There 
are  certain  small  sums  and  interests  in  land  which 
are  lost,  or  being  lost,  and  I  think  that  if  we  gave 
the  local  authority  the  power  to  sue,  aad  gave 
them  additional  powers,  there  would  be  a  better 
chance  of  recovering  these  small  losses. 

5550.  Your  suggestions  are  very  drastic  and 
very  wide,  but  I  am  nfraid  that  in  many  cases 
they  go  beyond  the  scope  of  our  particqlar  in- 
quiry. I  want  you  to  specially  confine  your 
suggestions  to  the  means  of  promoting  small 
holdings,  which  is  the  onlv  point  that  we  have 
to  deal  with  at  present  ? — x  es. 

5551.  Then  1  think  that  you  have  some  similar 
BU^estions  to  make  with  regard  to  Crown  lands? 
— X  es.  In  some  cases  Crown  lands  might  pro- 
perly be  let  in  small  holdings.  There  ought  to 
be  relations  between  the  Crown  officials  who  have 
charge  of  Crown  lands,  and  the  district  councils. 
And  a  schedule  or  list  of  Crown  lands  within 
each  district  should  be  forwarded  to  the  district 
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council.  This  li^  shonUl  inchide  all  lands  in 
which  the  Oro%n  has  a  reversionary  interest } 
that  is  to  say,  where  there  is  a  perpetual  entail 
under  the  34  6  85  Henty  8,  c.  20.  It  is  stated 
by  Messrs.  Wolcrlenholme  and  Turner  in  their 
work  on  the  ISettled  Land  Act,  second  edition, 
pi^e  74 :  ^^  it  is  conceived  that  there  are  manV- 
oases  in  England  where  liie  fact  that  a  perpetutti 
entail  exists  mider  the  Act  of  34  &  35  Hen.  8, 
0.  20,  has  been  altogether  lost  sight  (tf.** 
I  think  tiiere  is  a  grea*  risk  of  the  Crown  losing 
these  lands  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  them. 
This  risk  ie  increased  by  the  Settled  Land  Act. 

5552.  Pardon  me  ;  this  again  is  a  very  valuab^^ 
anggestion  for  recovering  or  maintaining  t^e 
rights  of  the  Crown,  but  I  want  to  see  its  ap- 
pHoation  to  the  provision  of  small  holdings  ? — In 
this  way;  give  the  local  authority  powetto  recover 
this  land  for  smidl  holdings,  and  you  give  them 
the  inducement  to  set  to  work  to  l^tain  or  re* 
cover  it,  and  you  thereby  have  on  the  spot  some 
authority  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  after  the  publfe 
property  and  to  prevent  losses.  The  note  from  Wol- 
stenholme  and  Turner  is  not  a  lengthy  one ;  it  i* 
a  note  to  Section  58,  Sub-section  (I),  Clause  (iii) 
of  the  Settled  Land  Act :  ^  This  sub-section  win 
have  an  important  eflTect  in  Ifeland,  where  thet^fe 
are  large  tracts  in  which  the  Oown  has  a  tevcr* 
sion  on  a  base  fee.  The  tenant  for  life  will  now 
be  able  to  sell  free  ftrnn  this  reversion,  though  a 
tenant  in  tail  cannot  do  so,"  in  England,  <^  by  the 
ordinary  disentMlingassuimnoe.  In  elmoet  evefy 
case  the  Crown's  reversion  in  practice  is  lost  sight 
of  and  disregarded,  and  the  pttK)eeds  of  sale  will 
generally  be  paid  to  the  first  person  who  bars  the 
entail,  and  thus  the  Crown's  reversion  will  be  alt?o^ 
gether  lost.  It  is  conceived  that  there  are  many 
cases  in  England  where  the  fact  that  a  perpetual 
entail  exists  under  the  Act  34  &  35.  Hen.  8,c.  20,. 
has  been  altogether  lost  sight  of."  Then  the  note^ 
goes  on  further ;  perhaps  I  ought  to  read  the  Whol^ 
note  :  '^  If  the  Crown  grant  be  before  that  Act, 
a  recovery  before  the  Act  barred  the  issue,  but 
not  the  Crown's  reversion    (Neal   v.  Wilding, 

,  1  Wilson, 275),and  after  the  Fines  and  RecovorieA 
Act  the  reversion  also  could  be  barred,  and  thus 
a  complete  title  obtained.  In  many  cases  it  may 
be  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  entail  is 
subsisting  or  not."  I  beliete  there  was  some 
power  in  Ireland  to  bar  entails  before  the 
Settled  Land  Act.  Therefore  I  would  submit 
that  by  giving  the  local  authority  some  power 
with  regard  to  Crown  lands  you  not  only  benefit 
the  local  authority,  but  you  also  benefit  the 
Crown  or  the  public 

5553.  In  your  practice  have  you  oome  across 
any  instances  of  the  kind? — No,  but  I  find  m 
the  case  of  re  the  Bolton  estates,  52  Law  Times 
Iteports,  new  series,  page  728,  that  money  re^ 
presenting  land  in  which  the  Crown  has  a 
reversion  was  paid  out  of  oourt  to  trustees. 

5554.  Where  does  the  reversion  of  the  C^own 
come  in  in  these  oases  ? — I  suppose  it  is  at  the 
death,  and  failure  of  issue. 

5555.  After  the  extinction  of  the  line? — Yesj 
the  extinction  of  the  entail. 

Mr.  Compton  Lawrance. 

5556.  On  failure,  I  suppose;  on  failure  of 
the  issue  of  some  person  or  persons  ? — Yes. 

0  0  4  5557.  Then 
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5557.  Then  with  regard  to  uncultivated  lands, 
have  you  any  suggestions  to  make? — ^Yes.  I 
think  I  hat  any  person  ought  to  have  power  to 
take  uncultivated  lands  and  cultivate  them. 

5558.  How  do  you  define  uncultivated  lands  ? 
— I  define  them  as  lauds  of  a  rateable  value  of 
less  than  5  j.  an  acre ;  and  I  would  exempt  from 
the  power  of  appropriation  (a)  burial  grounds 
and  ground  annexed  to  any  place  of  worship, 
school,  &c.  .  (b)  All  moors,  mountains,  com- 
mons^ &c,  to  which  the  public  have  reasonable 
access,  (c)  AH  ground  which  the  owner  chooses 
to  protect  by  voluntarily  paying  the  rates  on  5  s. 
an  acre. 

5559.  Would  you  give  the  right  of  free 
squatting  on  all  land  that  does  not  come  under 
your  three  exemptions  ? — The  process  should  be 
by  order  of  the  district  council,  and  subject  to 
appeal  to  the  county  court  iudge  ;  it  would  not 
be  free  squatting.  The  pnce  should  be  fair, 
without  allowance  for  compulsory  purchase,  or 
else  a  rent-charge. 

5560.  Then  that  is  not  even  an  extension  of 
your  previous  proposal ;   because   if  you  have 

E'ven  a  general  power  to  take  any  quantity  of 
nd  anywhere  for  these  purposes  at  a  fair  price, 
that  would  include  uacultivated  land  as  well  ? — 
This  is  a  simpler  process. 

5561.  But  you  do  not  propose  to  take  unculti- 
vated lands  for  nothing? — No. 

5562.  I  thought  at  first  that  your  idea  was 
that  they  were  to  be  taken  over  by  anybody  who 
was  willing  to  take  them  over  without  payment  ? 
—  No,  certainly  not ;  but  this  is  a  much  simpler 
process ;  there  would  be  no  outlay  by  the  district 
council.  The  local  authority  simply  makes  the 
order.  There  is  the  uncultivatecl  land,  and  the 
man  who  wants  to  go  in  and  cultivate  it ;  and  I 
propose  that  he  may  go  in  and  cultivate  it. 

5563.  It  would  be  only  the  district  council,  I 
understand,  we  may  take  it  by  your  proposal ; 
it  would  not  be  the  man  who  wants  to  cultivate 
it,  but  the  district  council  ? — The  man  who  wants 
to  cultivate  it  could  do  so  by  obtaining  an  order 
irom  the  district  council. 

5564.  Then  the  district  council  would  be  the 
<50urt  ? — Yes. 

5565.  Then  if  the  man  who  wanted  to  purchase 
it,  how  would  it  be  ?— Either  by  a  sum  down,  or 
by  a  rent-charge. 

5566.  At  his  choice  ? — Yes,  at  his  choice,  or 
at  the  choice  of  the  court,  I  do  not  care  which ; 
probably  in  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

5567.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  there  is  an 
inclosed  moor  in  Scotland,  which,  therefore, 
does  not  come  within  your  exception,  would 
you  allow  any  person  to  obtain  an  order  from 
the  district  council  to  cultivate  any  portion  in 
any  part  of  that  uncultivated  moor  ? — Subject 
to  an  appeal  to  the  county  court  judge  certainly  ; 
and,  of  course,  the  owner  of  the  moor,  if  he  liked, 
could  protect  it  by  paying  rates  on  the  moor  of 
5  s.  an  acre.  If  a  man  wants  land  for  cultiva- 
tion for  a  subsistence,  I  do  not  see  why  the 
landowner  should  keep  it  for  his  grouse  or 
deer. 

5568.  Have  you  considered  what  effect  that 
would  have  upon erouse moors  and  deer  forests? 

—It  would  be  rather  bad  for  them. 
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5569.  It  would  absolutely  destroy  them, 
would  it  not  ? — I  do  not  know. 

5570.  Have  you  any  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  subject? — Not  with  Scotland. 

5571.  I  mean,  are  you  sportsman  enough  to  be 
able  to  give  me  an  answer  ? — No,  I  am  not  a 
sportsman  ;  but  I  know  the  moors  in  Yorkshire, 
of  course. 

5572.  I  am  not  sportsman  enough  myself  to 
know,  and  therefore  I  am  asking  for  informa- 
tion ;  I  was  going  to  ask  whether  the  presence  of 
small  cultivators  dotted  here  and  there  on  a  deer 
forest  would  not  absolutely  destroy  the  whole 
forest  for  the  purposes  of  sport? — I  think  the 
answer  first  of  all  would  be  that  the  owner  could 
avoid  it  by  giving  access  to  the  public.  If  he  is 
selfish  enough  to  keep  the  public  off  the  moors 
entirely,  I  do  not  see  why  the  public  should  pro- 
tect them. 

5573.  Is  it  not  also  because  the  presence  of  tiie 
public  in  any  number  would  be  fatal  to  the  pre- 
sence of  deer? — At  certain  times  of  the  year,  but 
not  during  the  whole  year ;  but  that  would  come 
under  **  reasonable  access.** 

5574.  May  I  put  it  a  step  further?  We  are 
both,  pnerhaps,  proceeding  upon  hypotheses ;  but 
supposing  tnat  the  presence  of  a  few  of  these  cul- 
tivators proved  to  destroy  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty, either  as  a  deer  forest  or  a  grouse  moor, 
would  that,  in  your  opinion,  be  a  fatal  objection 
to  your  proposal  ? — I  can  hardly  answer  a  hypo- 
thetical question,  I  am  afraid. 

5575.  I  will  not  question  you  any  further, 
then? — I  would  say,  as  to  the  suggestion,  that 
the  cultivator  might  take  a  little  plot  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  moor ;  that  neither  the  district  coun- 
cil nor  the  county  court  judge  would  be  likely 
to  sanction  that ;  they  would  say,  ^  No ;  yoa 
must  not  go  there ;  you  may  go  here  or  here." 

5576.  But  that  would  be  leaving  it  wholly  to 
the  discretion,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  dis- 
trict council  ? — And  the  county  court  judge. 

5577.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  are  some 
district  councils,  which,  if  popularly  elected, 
might  be  very  likely  to  grant  authority  without 
regard  to  a  result  of  that  kind  ? — They  might. 

5578.  You  would  leave  them  that  discretion? 
— Subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  county  court 
judge. 

5579.  I  mean  that  you  would  not  make  it  a 
condition  in  any  statutory  provision,  that  injury 
of  that  kind  should  not  be  done  to  existing  pro- 
perty ? — I  would  not  mind  putting  in  some  pro- 
vision that  as  little  injury  should  be  done  as 
could  be  managed.  But,  if  the  two  interests 
clashed,  of  the  man  who  wants  to  get  lus  dailj 
bread  and  the  man  who  wants  to  keep  half  the 
county  for  deer,  I  should  prefer  to  take  the  side 
of  the  man  who  wants  to  get  his  daily  bread. 

5580.  Probably  if  you  had  to  consider  the 
question  you  would  consider  how  many  people 
got  their  daily  bread  out  of  one  and  the  other?— 
les. 

5581.  If  you  found  that  more  people  got  it  out 
of  a  deer  forest  than  are  likely  to  get  it  oat  of 
this  kind  of  cultivation,  would  that  be  an  arffu- 
ment,  in  your  opinion,  in  favour  of  deer  forests  r— 
I  should  doubt  if  it  would.  A  deer  forest  pro- 
duces very  littie  food. 

5582.  Then 
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5582.  Then  jou  have  something  to  tell  us 
about  compensation  for  improvements?  —  Yes. 
TThen  I  suggested  that  tenancy  was  better  than 
cramped  ownership,  I  should  say  that  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  small  holder  should  have  full  com- 
pensation for  improvements  if  he  is  a  tenant. 
Now  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  only  pur- 
ports to  give  compensation  for  23  improvements^ 
14  of  them  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord ;  one, 
namely,  drainage,  with  notice  to  the  landlord ;  and 
eight  improvements  without  either  notice  or 
consent.  lo  my  opinion,  compensation  should  bo 
given  for  all  improvements  which  increase  the 
selling  value  of  the  farm  as  a  farm,  and  including 
goodhusbandry,  or  good  cultivation. 

5583.  Would  you  govern  the  compensation  in 
every  case  by  that  provision  that  it  must  increase 
the  selling  value  ol  the  farm  ? — I  ought  perhaps 
to  have  said  which  increase  the  letting  value  of 
the  farm. 

5584.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  there  are 
very  many  improvements  made  now  by  the  land- 
lords which  do  not  in  the  least  increase  the  letting 
value  of  the  farm  ? — Yee,  by  the  landlords. 

5585.  And  by  tenants  also ;  take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  a  good  landlord  who  repairs  the  build- 
ings and  improves  and  increases  tne  buildings  of 
his  tenants ;  he,  in  very  many  cases,  gets  no  ad- 
vantage for  that  when  he  comes  to  re-let  the 
farm  ? — I  should  have  thought  that  it  increases 
the  letting  value  to  have  the  farm  buildings  in 
good  condition  instead  of  in  bad  condition. 

5586.  It  may  be  that  the  farm  buildings  are 
in  better  condition  than  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  that  the  incoming  tenant  is  not  willing  to 
pay  for  them;  in  a  very  small  experience  I 
Know  numbers  of  cases  of  that  kind ;  1  should 
have  thou^^ht  it  was  a  matter  of  common  notoriety 
tlmt  the  improvements  of  that  kind  do  not  pay 
interest ;  and  what  I  was  goin^  to  put  to  you  is, 
thut  under  the  conditions  which  you  are  sug- 
gesting it  appears  to  me  that  in  a  very  great 
number  of  cases  the  tenant  would  get  less  com- 
pensation than  he  does  under  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Act,  because  he  would  have  to  show 
that  in  every  case  he  had  increased  the  letting 
value  of  the  farm  when  he  went  out? — 
Under  the  present  Act  he  can  only  obtain 
from  the  landlord,  as  compensation,  such  sum  as 
fairly  represents  the  value  of  the  improvement 
to  the  incoming  tenant.  I  am  speaking  of  im- 
provements made  by  the  tenant.  What  I  would 
do  is  this  :  I  would  give  him  such  sum  as  fairly 
represents  the  value  of  all  th^  improvements  to 
an  incoming  tenant.  I  say  "  as  alarm,"  because 
supp  >sing  the  tenant  were  to  go  and  choose  to 
build,  say,  a  manufactory,  that  of  course  would 
not  increase  the  letting  value  of  the  farm  as  a 
farm. 

5587.  Supposing  that  he  put  up  a  greenhouse ; 
I  remember  nearing  of  an  Irish  tenant  who  had 
a  greenhouse  some  time  ago;  that  would  not 
probably  add  to  the  letting  value  of  the  farm  ;  it 
might  be  the  taste  of  the  outgoing  tenant  and 
not  the  taste  of  the  incoming  tenant  ? — I  had 
better  probably  adhere  to  the  phrase  of  this  Act, 
'*'  what  fairly  represents  the  value  of  the  improve- 
ments to  the  incoming  tenant." 

5588.  Does  that  apply  to  every  class  of  com- 
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pensation  in  the  Agricultural  Holdings* Act? — 
That  applies  to  all. 

5589.  To  every  class  of  compensation  ?— In 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  A<»,  certainly. 

5590.  However,  I  think  I  understand  your 
view ;  you  do  not  wish  that  the  landlord  should 
be  compelled  to  pay  for  improvements  which  do 
not  add  to  the  letting  value  of  the  farm  ? — I  will 
keep  to  the  phrase  of  the  Act.  My  point  is 
this :  that  instead  of  limiting  the  tenant's  claim 
to  compensation  for  23  improvements  specified, 
I  would  give  him  a  right  to  compensation  for  all 
improvements,  provided  that  they  improve  it  as 
an  agricultural  holding ;  I  would  give  it  for  all 
improvements,  including  good  husbandry  and  cul- 
tivation. Then  also  the  sitting  tenant  should  be 
compensated.  It  is  very  curious  that  the  sitting 
tenant  is  compensated  under  the  Allotments  Act 
of  1887,  and  is  is  not  compensated  under  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act.  Then  also  the 
tenant  should  not  run  the  risk  of  losing  his 
compensation  by  sudden  determination  of  ten- 
ancy. 

5591.  Do  yoti  want  to  give  him  a  fixed 
tenure?  —  No,    I    mean    this:    supposing. 


o> 


for 
instance,  that  he  loses  his  tenancy  by  some 
forfeiture,  then,  under  the  Agricultural  Hold- 
ings Act,  it  is  not  clear  that  he  can  claim  for 
improvements. 

5592.  Forfeiture  for  non-pavnient  of  rent,  do 
you  mean  ?— I  mean  forfeiture  for  anything.  Sup- 
posing the  tenancy  suddenly  determines  m  some 
way,  he  cannot  give  the  reauircd  notices,  and 
therefore  he  cannot  claim  under  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act  at  ail.  I  do  not  suppose  it  was 
intended  that  he  should  lose  his  right  to  claim. 
But  the  improved  method  which  I  would 
suggest  is  to  a  great  extent  embodied  in  Mr. 
Channing's  Bill  which  I  have  here,  Mr.  Chan- 
ning's  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  of  1887. 

5593.  Could  you  just  state  the  provisions 
which  you  consider  important? — To  give  the 
tenant  compensation  for  excellence  of  husbandry, 
and  for  all  improvements,  and  to  give  freedom  of 
cultivation  and  disposal  of  crops.  Of  course  I 
do  not  refer  to  the  last  clause  of  the  Bill  at  all ; 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject. 

5594.  Are  there  any  other  legislative  propo- 
sals which  you  would  make  ? — I  would  amend 
the  Settled  Land  Act,  so  as  to  encourage  small 
holdings  by  voluntary  effort  in  the  following  ways : 
I  would  extend  the  leasing  powers  to  999  vears 
and  perpetuity,  without  the  cost  of  application  lo 
the  Court.  At  present  an  application  would 
hav^  to  be  made  to  the  Court,  which  is  very 
expensive.  Such  a  lease  would  be  like  a  sale 
subject  to  rent-charge.  Then  I  would  enable 
a  tenant  for  life  to  grant  leases  with  Ihe  option 
of  purchase,  allowing,  say,  three-fourths  of  the 
money  to  remain  on  mortgage.  Then  I  would 
abolish  restrictions  as  to  the  sale  of  the  man- 
sion house.  The  Settled  Land  Act  was  evi- 
dently drawn  in  view  of  large  estates,  and  not 
of  small  holdings,  because  one  of  the  provisions 
is,  that  the  tenant  for  life  may  not  sell  his  man- 
sion house  without  the  assent  of  the  trustees  of 
the  settlement,  or  an  order  of  the  Court.  That 
is  reasonable  enough  when  you  are  dealing  with 
a  big  estate  with  a  big  mansion  house ;  but  it 
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seems  ^ery  unreasonable  when  the  **  mansion 
house  "  may  be  nothing  but  a  ccttage,  and  the 
"settled  estate  "threeor  four  acresof  land.  Yet  the 
lawyers  do  not  know  whether  a  cottage  of  that 
kind  where  the  family  live  is  not  a  mansion  house. 
Then  diere  is  another  diflSoulty  that  occurs  with 
regard  to  small  holdings.  Small  holdings,  when 
they  are  settled,  are  generally  settled  by  will. 
Of  course  small  holders  do  not  make  marriage 
settlements  of  land,  but  they  do  make  settle- 
ments by  will,  leavinr  to  the  wife  for  life,  and 
then  to  the  child  or  children.  1  should  provide 
that  the  executors  of  the  will  should,  by  virtue 
of  their  office,  be  '  tinistees  of  the  settlement  for 
die  purposes  of  the  SeUled  Land  Act."  At 
present  it  is  often  necessary  to  come  to  Court 
to  appoint  such  trustees  if  a  sale  is  wanted. 
Then  I  would  extend  ihe  leasing  powers  of  the 
clergy.  Then  I  think  that  the  making  and  car- 
rying out  of  small  holdings  should  be  included 
in  the  improvements  sanctioned  for  the  expend!- 
ture  of  capital  money  under  the  Settled  L«id 
Act.  Most  of  these  suggestions  are  provided  for 
by  Mr.  Ince's  Land  Tenure  and  Transfer  Bill, 
22nd  January  1886  (No.  8a). 

5595.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the 
alleged  diminution  of  small  holdings  ? — So  far  as 
I  can  remember,  and  I  made  a  little  inquiry, 
small  holdings  have  diminished  in  number  in  the 
last  30  or  40  years.  It  seems  clear  that  formerly 
(I  atn  speaking  of  a  long  time  past)  the  poor  had 
land  ;  this  appears,  for  instance,  by  the  31  Eliz. 
c.  7,  which  speaks  of  a  cottage  and  four 
acres  ;  and  also  there  is  a  curious  canon  of  Arch- 
bishop Mepham,  A.D.  1328,  in  Johnson's  Eccle- 
siastical Law,  vol.  2,  page  346,  and  Lyndwood's 
Provinciale,  at  page  99,  which,  after  forbidding 
servile  work  on  Good  Friday,  adds  :  "  Yet  we  do 
not  hereby  lay  any  law  upon  the  poor,  nor  forbid 
the  rich  to  yield  the  customary  assistance  to  the 
poor  in  tilling  their  lands  for  charity's  sake." 
This,  I  think,  shows  that  even  people  who  were 
too  poor  t«»  own  beast»  of  the  plough  still  had 
some  land. 

5696.  It  is  suggestive,  but  it  is  not  proof, 
of  course?— Yes;  but  I  thought  probably  it 
was  a  point  that  had  not  been  brought  be- 
fore you,  as  it  is  in  the  ecclesiastical  law 
books. 

Mr.  Broadhurst, 

5597.  What  is  the  reference  in  the  Act  of 
Elizabeth  ?— The  31st  Elizabeth,  chap.  7. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

5598.  That  is  repealed?— Yes. 

Chairman. 

5599.  That  only  shows  the  existence  of  small 
holdings  at  the  time ;  it  does  not  show  how  many 
they  were,  or  what  proportion  they  bore  to  the 
rest  of  the  population;  therefore  there  is  no 
means  of  comparison  ?—  I  think  it  is  more  than 
that.  Cottages  were  not  to  be  built  on  waste 
without  adding  four  acres  of  land,  and  it  is  said 
in  Raymond's  report  that  a  cottage  with  less  than 
four  acres  of  land  was  against  the  Statute  of 


Chairman^  continued. 

Elisabeth.  So  that  apparently  such  holdings  were 
tolerably  common,  or  ought  to  have  been. 

5600.  Do  you  consider  that  incloeures  have 
had  any  effect  in  diminishing  the  number  of 
small  holdings  ?—  I  should  think  they  probably 
had,  by  taking  away  the  pasture  for  cattle.  There 
is  considerable  evidence  to  show  that  the  decisions 
of  the  judges,  especially  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
that  ''inhabitants"  could  not  as  such  claim  '^a 
profit  a  prendre  in  alieno  solio^^'  deprived  inhabit- 
ants in  many  cases  of  what  riiey  had  enjoyed  as 
of  right,  openly  and  peaceably,  from  time  imme- 
morial. That  would  refer  to  the  right  of  cutting 
furze,  and  so  on.  And  one  of  my  authorities  would 
be  Digby  on  Real  Property,  at  pages  156  and  157, 
which  shows  this :  That  probably  the  inhabitants 
had  these  rights,  and  although  they  might  be 
able  to  prove  that  they  had  them  for  hundreds 
of  years,  peaceably  and  openly,  yet  by  the  law  as 
laid  down  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  they  could 
not  retain  them  as  of  right.  Mr.  Digby,  at  page 
156,  says:  '^  In  many  places,  as  a  fact,  die  in- 
habitants have  enjoyed  taxd  exercised  such  quasi 
rights  of  pasturage.  And  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  practioe  has  descended  from  very 
early  times,  and  was  in  fact  a  recognised  right  in 
the  community  inhabiting  the  district  before  the 
ideaarose  that  thesoil  was  the  property  of  the  lord.'' 
As  tlie  law  stands  now  *' inhabitants "  cannot 
claim,  although  they  may  probably  have  had  this 
*'  profit  a  prendre  "  of  cutting  furze  (or  whatever 
it  is)  for  'centuries.  An  individual  may  claim 
by  prescri|»tion  against  the  pnblic ;  but  the 
public  cannot  claim  by  prescription  against  a 
landowner. 

5601.  I  think  your  general  view  is  that  where- 
ever  these  inclosures  have  taken  place,  so  far  as 
they  have  deprived  the  inhabitants  generally  of 
rights  of  pasture,  they  have  made  small  holdings 
more  difficult? — It  would  probably  be  so; 
but  of  course  the  inclosures  were  before  my 
time. 

5602.  And  I  suppose  the  same  remark  would 
apply  to  minor  inclosures,  that  is  to  say,  of  in- 
closures by  strips  by  the  roadside,  as  well  as  to 
the  larger  inclosures  of  which  you  have  been 
speaking  ? — Yes ;  and  the  remedy  that  I  would 
suggest  would  be,  first,  that  I  would  enable 
"  inhabitants  "  to  claim  by  long  user  against 
individuals  just  as  individuals  may  against  the 
public ;  then  I  would  place  all  such  rights  under 
the  care  of  the  district  council ;  and  I  would 
have  a  general  inquiry  into  the  legality  of  in- 
closures, and,  where  they  are  found  illegal,  make 
such  arrangements  as  may  be  just,  but  allowing 
compensation  for  improvements,  and  protecting  all 
Jon<i^'rfe  purchasers  for  value,  in  money  or  money's 
worth.  Then  the  Highway  Act  under  which 
cattle  are  driven  away  from  the  roadside  green 
strips,  has  done  harm  to  the  small  holder  with  his 
cow.  The  common,  b«t  erroneous  notion  among 
landowners,  that  they   have  a  right  to  inclose 

f)arts  (rf  the  highway  beyond  the  via  Irita  so 
ong  as  they  leave  15  feet  from  the  crown  of  the 
road,  has  done  mischief.  The  remedy  woald  be 
to  place  the  roadsides  under  the  district  council, 
with  power  to  them  to  decide  as  to  allowing 
animals  to  pasture  there,  and  under  what  con- 
ditions they  should  be  rilowed. 

5603.  First 
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Mr.  Lbmellyn. 

5603.  First  of  all  I  will  uk  yon  a  question 
upoD  what  you  have  jast  stated  to  liie  Bight 
honourable  Chairman;  that  you  would  alfow 
the  local  authorities  to  consider  whether  pasturing 
cattle  should  take  place  on  the  side  of  the  road;  do 
you  think  that  that  would  be  an  advisable  thing  ? 
— Yes,  it  would  be  convenient  to  the  '*  email 
holder  '*  with  a  cow  or  two. 

5604.  Would  it  be  a  coDvonient  thing  to  the 
public  driving  at  night  to  find  animals  by  the 
side  of  the  road  ? — ^The  district  council  would 
probably  not  allow  them  to  be  there  at  night ; 
they  would  have  them  taken  up  at  night. 

5605.  In  facty  you  would  alter  the  .present 
Act  of  Parliament  which  places  it  in  the  power 
of  the  highway  authority  to  take  care  of  that; 
you  would  give  that  power  to  the  district 
council  ? — I  do  not  think  the  highway  autiiority 
has  power  to  allow  animals  by  the  roadside. 

5606.  The  highway  authority  has  not  power 
to  allow  that,  but  it  has  the  power  to  prevent  it  ? 
— Yes ;  1  would  give  the  district  council  power 
to  allow  animals  to  pasture  there.  In  many 
districts^  they  would  do  no  harm  whatever  in  the 
daytime. 

5607 .  Do  you  mean  animals  led  or  watched  ? 
— The  cow  might  be  there  and  the  boy*  sitting 
beside  it. 

5608.  But  vou  would  not  allpw  the  public  to 
turn  out  cattle  to  feed  at  the  roadside  ? — I 
would,  with  somebody  with  them.  But  that  is 
a  question  for  the  district.  Near  a  large  town 
like  Birmingham  it  would  be  an  extremely  bad 
thing ;  but  in  purely  country  districts  it  would 
do  no  harm  at  all. 

5609.  You  were  speaking,  just  now^  of  uncul- 
tivated land,  and  I  think  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  where  an  owner  did  not  care  to  pay  the 
rateable  value  of  5  s,  an  acre  on  it  you  would 
allow  any  person  to  cultivate  it  ? — 'Yes. 

5610.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  any  person"? 
— I  suppose  any  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 

5611.  You  did  not  mean  the  local  authority  ? 
— No  ;  of  course  the  local  authority  would  have 
power  under  the  other  provisions.  I  want  to 
give,  with  regard  to  uncultivated  land,  a  quick 
and  ready  means  for  a  man  who  want^  to  go  and 
cultivate  it  to  go  and  do  so. 

5612.  Then  you  would  allow  him^  to  squat 
upon  that  land?— To  settle  there. 

5613.  And  pay  any  rent  to  anyone? — llent- 
charge  or  purchase-money. 

5614.  To  whom? — To  the  owner;  he  would 
buy  it  or  rent  it. 

5615.  And  he  would  be  rated  probably? — 
Yes. 

5616.  Supposing  that  a  man  found  that  the 
land  was  not  worth  cultivation,  what  would 
happen  to  it  then? — I  would  allow  the  land* 
owner  to  re-enter  for  a  certain  number  of  years 
in  the  same  wav  as  is  now  the  oase  whh  regard 
to  lands  taken  by  railway  companies  and  not 
used. 

5617.  Would  you  allow  the  local  authority  to 
enter  upon  such  land,  and  sub-let  it,  or  let  it  to 
a  tenant  ? — I  think  I  would,  in  the  first  plaoe, 
allow  any  person  to  enter. 

0.69. 


Mr.  £/ews/fyn-- continued. 

5618.  When  you  said  that  you  would  aflow 

any  person  to  enter  upon  it,  would  you  allow  liie 

local  authority  to  take  that  land  ?— Yes,  the  local 

authority  might  take  it  under  general  prorvi- 


sions. 


5619.  But  supposing  that  the  local  authoritJ 
were  to  expend  some  money,  and  it  woula 
probably  have  to  do  so  in  making  roads  to  it, 
and  so  on,  you  would  allow  that  ? — Yes. 

5620.  Supposing thatlandfailed,thatthe  tenant 
failed,  how  would  you  provide  against  loss  to  the 
rates? — I  do  not  think  I  have  made  myself  quite 
clear  to  you.  There  are  two  separate  schemes; 
one  is  for  the  local  authority  to  purchase  the 
land  and  let  it  to  various  tenants,  when  of  course 
the  landowner  would  be  paid  and  have  no  more 
rights  over  the  land ;  that  is  with  regard  to  any 
kind  of  land.  With  regard  to  uncultivated  land, 
I  want  a  more  summary  method,  so  that  A.B. 
who  wants  to  cultivate  it  may  simply  go  and 
cultivate  it. 

5621.  I  think  I  understand  that.  But  with 
regard  to  this  man,  this  subject  of  Her  Majesty 
whom  you  would  allow  to  squat,  how  would  you 
propose  that  he  should  start  his  farm :  with 
means  of  his  own  ;  or  would  you  be  inclined  to 
lend  him  money  through  the  local  authority  ? — 
I  should  not  be  prepared  to  lend  him  money  ; 
that  is  not  part  ot  my  plan, 

5622.  In  your  opinion  it  would  be  an  unwise 
thing  for  the  local  authority  to  advance  money 
for  that  purpose  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  that ;  but  1 
should  not  advise  it  at  present.  I  would  not  say 
either  in  favour  or  against  that  point.  I  would 
leave  it  open ;  it  is  not  part  of  my  scheme. 

5623.  But  you  would  not  be  in  favour  of  the 
local  authority  advancing  money  for  the  purchase 
of  stock,  or  starting  the  man  to  farm  so  ? — No. 

5624.  You  think  that  that  would  be  too  dan- 
gerous ? — ^I  think  it  would. 

5625.  I  think  you  stated  just  now,  very  clearly 
too,  that  you  were  in  favour  of  increasing  the 
number  of  small  holders,  and  also  that  you  would 
give  any  facilities  for  enablin<;  these  small  men 
to  start.,  and  that  you  think  the  local  authority 
by  taking  the  succession  duty  or  otherwise, 
should  pay  the  chief  expenses,  or  any  losses 
that  might  occur? — Partly  by  the  succession 
duty  and  partly  by  the  rates. 

5626.  That  is  solely  so  far  as  you  speak,  with 
the  object  of  cultivating  the  land  ? — Yes. 

5627.  Would  you  go  further  and  allow  the 
local  authority  to  grant  money  to  others  besides 
small  holders,  to  shopkeepers  and  so  on? — As  I 
said  before,  in  towns  1  would  for  artizans'  dwell- 
ings and  so  forth. 

5628.  But  in  a  village,  supposing  that  two  or 
three  men  wished  to  have  25  acres  you  would 
assist  them.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this: 
You  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  help 
these  people  by  a  gift,  as  you  called  it,  of  public 
money ;  but  would  you  enlarge  that,  and  give 
facilities  to  others  besides  small  holders  to  bene- 

t  by  a  gift  from  the  State  ? — If  you  refer  to 
starting  shops,  I  would  not. 

5629.  Where  would  you  draw  the  line? — I 
draw  the  line  as  to  where  I  think  the  thii^  is 
redly  needed.     I  think  that  .tiiere  is  great  need 
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in  the  country  for  small  holdings  and  so  forth, 
and  in  the  towns  for  artizans'  dwellings  and 
so  forth ;  and  so  I  consider  that  the  public  should 
expend  money  on  both  of  these  things.  But  I 
see  no  necessity  for  the  public  to  spend  money 
in  providing  shops. 

5630.  Supposing  there  to  be  two  people  in  a 
village^  one  of  whom  wishes  to  set  up  as  a  small 
holder,  and  the  other  in  a  shop,  you  would  be  in 
favour  of  obtaining  money  for  the  man  who  wishes 
to  set  up  in  a  small  farm,  and  you  would  not  be 
in  favour  of  obtaining  money  for  the  man  who 
wishes  to  set  up  in  a  shop  ? — That  is  so. 

5631.  Then  the  man  in  the  shop  would  have 
to  pay  for  the  other  ? — He  would  have  to  pay 
something  towards  it,  and  he  probably  gets  a 
customer. 

5632.  He  would  be  repaid  by  the  small  farmer 
dealing:  at  his  shop  ?—  He  would  get  some  benefit; 
it  would  be  an  improvement  to  the  village  life  all 
round. 

5633.  I  quite  agree  with  you  there;  but  do  you 
think  it  is  fair  for  this  man  who  is  anxious  to  get 
on  that  he  should  pay  for  the  advantage  of  the 
smallholder? — He  ehould  pay  something;  but 
part  would  be  out  of  the  succession  duty,  and  he 
would  not  have  to  pay  that. 

5634.  Supposing  tnere  were  in  a  village  half- 
a-dozen  men  anxious  to  start,  naturally  perhaps 
there  would  be  three  times  the  number  of  men 
who  do  not  wish  to  take  land ;  do  you  imagine 
that  these  others,  the  majority,  would  care  to 
pay,  or  run  the  risk  of  the  rates  being  increased 
to  benefit  these  half-dozen  ? — I  think  that  pro- 
bably if  they  objected  to  the  scheme  they  would 
elect  on  the  district  council  men  who  would 
oppose  it. 

5635.  But  the  scheme  does  not  rest  with  the 
local  authority ;  it  is  proposed  that  the  scheme 
should  follow  an  Act  ot  Parliament  ? — Empower- 
ing the  local  authority. 

5636.  Yes?— But  I  do  not  suggest  that  the 
local  authority  should  be  compelled  to  start 
smallholdings  if  the  local  authority  does  not  wish 
to. 

5637.  Then  you  think  that  the  safeguard  of 
the  village  against  this  expense  would  be  that 
they  would  not  elect  men  who  would  put  the 
Act  in  force *in  that  way? — I  think  that  those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  Actwo^ld  naturally  vote 
for  men  who  were  opposed  to  putting  it  in  force. 

5638.  Surely  naturally  more  people  would  be 
opposed  to  running  the  risk  than  would  be  in 
favour  of  it  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that  in 
many  districts  there  certainly  would  be  a  vote 
for  it 

5639.  You  think  that  the  shopkeepers  who 
would  have  to  provide  the  money  would  in  every 
case  be  ready  to  incur  the  risk  on  behalf  of  the 
few  who  wished  to  start  a  farm  ? — Not  in  every 
case ;  but  in  many  cases  1  think  the  majority 
would  be  in  favour;  and  where  the  majority 
were  not  in  favour,  the  Act  need  not  be  put  in 
force. 

5640.  I  think  you  ground  roost  of  your  views 
with  regard  to  the  success  of  this  scheme  upon 
the  idea  that  in  every  case  the  farms  would  be 
profitable.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  case 
of  the  local  authority  having  made  a  bad  bar- 


Mr.  Llewellyn — continued. 

gain  and  incurred  bad  debts?  —  Partly  they 
would  have  the  succession  duty  to  fall  back  upon, 
and  partly  the  ratepayers  would  have  to  sufier 
for  tlie  mistake  they  made,  undoubtedly. 

5641.  Through  their  representatives  at  the 
local  authority  ?— Yes. 

5642.  And  you  think  it  advisable  in  the  case 
of  the  local  authority  having  made  a  bad  bar- 
gain that  it  should  be  paid  for  out  of  the  succession 
duty  ?— I  think  that  in  every  case  the  succession 
duty  ought  to  help  to  pay  for  the  scheme,  that  the 
cost  ought  not  to  fall  altogether  upon  the  rate- 
payers. 

5643.  You  stated  just  now  that  in  valuing  land 
you  would  take  as  the  chief  guide  *the  income 
tax  returns  ? — I  said  that  they  would  sometimes 
be  useful. 

5644.  You  would  not  rely  on  them  always  ? — 
No ;  but  they  would  be  a  useful  element  in  many 
cases. 

5645.  In  valuing  land  for  purchase  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

5646.  You  would  not  rely  upon  that  alto- 
gether?—No. 

5647.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  cases 
of  the  costs  of  transfer  of  land  in  small  holdings ; 
have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  purchasmg 
by  a  local  authority  of  small  holdings  i — No. 

5648.  Not  under  the  Allotments  Act?  — No. 

5649.  What  would  you,  in  your  opinion,  con- 
sider to  be  a  safe  mar^n  to  put  for  the  purchase 
of,  say,  25  acres  of  land  valued  at  50  /.  an  acre? — 
A  safe  margin  for  what,  may  I  ask  ? 

5650.  For  the  expenses  of  conveyance  ? — I  do 
not  know. 

5651.  Have  you  formed  no  opinion  on  that 
point  ? — No. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

5652.  When  I  came  into  the  room  you  were 
raising  some  difficulty  aa  to  the  scheme  placed 
before  the  Committee  of  one-fourth  of  the  pur- 
chase money  being  paid  by  the  small  holder,  and 
the  other  three-fourths  remaining  as  a  per- 
petual rent-charge ;  I  do  not  quite  understand 
your  objection  ? — My  objection  is  that  in  conse- 

?uence  of  that  and  other  provisions  in  Mr.  Jesse 
Idlings'  Bill,  the  owner  will  find  that  he  is  not 
really  the  owner  like  other  people,  and  I  think 
that  the  restrictions  will  be  likely  to  fret  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  thoroughly  think  it  is  better 
to  have  these  restrictions  than  to  make  him 
absolute  owner ;  because,  if  the  community  is  to 
run  the  risk,  the  community  ought  to  have  the 
benefit  in  a  species  of  municipalisation  or  com* 
munisation  of^  land.  But  the  best  plan,  I  think, 
is  to  have  a  tenancy  with  a  very  enlarged  power 
to  the  tenant  of  obtaining  compensation  for  im- 
provements and  so  forth ;  and  1  venture  to  sug- 
gest that  in  the  Bill  both  ])lans  might  find  a 
place,  so  that  the  local  authority  should  have  its 
option  either  to  g:ive  a  restricted  ownership  or  a 
liberal  tenancy. 

5653.  Now  I  want  to  ask  vou  whether  you  do 
not  think  that  a  man  desiring  to  be  a  small 
farmer^  and  who  had,  say,  200  /.  saved,  would 
not  be  cri|>pled  by  having  to  pay  probably  150  L 
to  200  /.  as  his  fourth  share  of  tne  purchase-money, 

and 
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and  his  success  rendered  uncertain  ?— In  such  a 
case  1  think  it  would. 

5654.  And  it  would  be  desirable,  would  it  not,, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  have  a  scheme  by  which  he 
could  retain  his  capital  for  the  purpose  of  using 
it  upon  his  land  ? — In  many  cases  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  preferable. 

5655.  Then  do  you  not  think  that  all  you  are 
aiming  at  could  be  obtained  by  a  scheme  that 
would  contemplate  the  tenant  paying  a  rent- 
charge,  say  for  30  or  40  years,  and  then  at  the 
end  of  that  time  having  a  perpetual  quit-rent  to 
pay,  of  5s.  an  acre,  say? — No,  because  such  a 
scheme  would  be  opposed  to  any  nationalization 
of  the  land. 

5656.  Not  necessarily ;  because  that  5  s.  an 
acre  paid  to  the  municipal  authority  would  admit 
all  the  rights  to  the  municipalised  land. for  public 
purposes ;  the  power  of  resumption  would  still 
oe  with  the  local  authority? — I  do  not  think 
the  plan  would  be  as  good  as  a  tenancy  such  as 
I  suggest. 

5657.  It  would  give  him  the  feeling  of  owner- 
ship, which  you  say  your  scheme  would  not ;  he 
would  look  forward  to  being  practically  owner, 
with  a  very  small  rent-charge  ? — Yes. 

5658.  And  he  would  look  forward  to  being  in 
the  position  of  leaving  his  son  or  his  successor  in 
a  much  better  position  than  himself  as  regards 
the  rent-charge  ? — Yes ;  but  it  would  practically 
make  him  the  owner,  and  thereby  the  community 
would  not  be  the  owner. 

5659.  The  community  could  always  become 
the  owner  ? — By  paying  for  it. 

5660.  When  it  was  necessary  ? — Yes  ;  I  do 
not  think  that  power  would  be  sufficient.  One 
i^  hampered  so  much  of  course  by  the  London 
question. 

5661.  I  want  you  to  separate  the  two  things 
as  far  as  possible;  the  question  of  smtdl 
holdings  and  little  farms  for  the  country,  and 
buildinjz  houses  for  the  poor  ? — Yes,  but  there  is 
this  difficulty :  that  we  cannot  very  well  have 
municipalisation  of  the  land  in  London,  and  just 
the  reverse  process  in  the  country;  and  the  London 
conditions  are  such  that  I  think  municipalisation 
will  be  speedily  necessary  unless  some  other 
thoroughgoing  reforms  are  effected. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

5662.  What  are  the  drawbacks  to  which  you 
refer  connected  with  what  you  term  this  cramped 
ownership,  as  compared  with  the  tenancies  ? — 
I  think  that  the  man  will  say,  ^'  You  have  made 
me  an  owner,  and  1  am  not  an  owner ;  I  am 
always  to  be  in  debt ;  I  cannot  leave  the  land  as 
I  like." 

5663.  Stop  one  moment,  please.  Why  cannot 
he  leave  the  land  as  he  likes?— Because  one  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  is  that  he  is  only  to 
devise  it  to  one  person,  so  that  he  cannot  provide 
for  his  widow  and  child,  by  leaving  the  land  to 
both. 

5664.  Can  he  do  so  in  the  case  of  a  tenancy  ? 
— Not  very  conveniently. 

5665.  Which  would  be  in  the  better  position, 
with  regard  to  his  widow  and  child  ;  a  man  who 
died  in  a  tenancy  in  which  he  had  laid  out  money, 
or  a  man  in  the  position  of  this  cramped  owner- 
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ship,  as  you  call  it,  where  he  would  have  th--^ 
rignt  to  go  into  the  open  market  to  get  the 
highest  price  for  his  holdmg  ;  which  would  bo  m 
the  better  position,  in  that  particular  case,  with 
regard  to  his  widow  and  child  ? — I  think  that 
the  restricted  owner  would  be  in  the  better 
position. 

5666.  So  far  as  the  widow  and  child  are  con- 
cerned in  case  of  death  you  think  that  the 
cramped  owner  would  be  in  the  better  position 
seeing  that  he  has  free  sale  ? — 1  think  that  he 
would  be  better  off;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
think  he  would  probably  feel  worse  off. 

5667.  As  a  matter  of  substantial  return  he 
would  be  better  off.  What  other  difficulty  have 
vou  ? — Then  you  have  also  this  difficulty ;  you 
have  one  tenure  of  freehold  land  in  the  holdings 
under  the  Bill  and  you  have  quite  a  different 
tenure  of  land  outside. 

5668.  I  am  confining  myself  to  the  position  of 
the  holder  ;  we  have  got  as  far  as  the  first  con- 
tention ;  that  in  the  case  of  his  dying  with  regard 
to  his  family  he  would  be  better  off  with  the  free 
sale  in  the  open  market  which  he  would  have. 
What  was  the  other  drawback  that  you  named  ? — 
That  he  would  always  be  in  debt. 

5669.  In  what  way  would  he  always  be  in 
debt? — Because  part  of  the  purchase-money, 
three-fourths,  is  always  to  be  unpaid. 

5670.  But  in  case  of  sale  that  would  be  a 
charge  on  the  land  ;  the  debt  is  a  debt  of  which 
he  could  always  relieve  himself  in  case  of  sale, 
and  which  would  be  an  advantage  to  him,  seeing 
that  it  is  at  a  small  interest  as  long  as  he  con- 
tinues a  cultivating  owner  ? — An  advantage  to 
whom? 

5671.  As  long  as  he  continues  as  the 
cultivating  owner  he  has  but  a  small  interest  to 
pay  on  the  debt  which  can  never  be  called  in  ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  ceases  to  be  a  cultivating 
owner,  either  by  death  or  will,  then  he  can 
recoup  his  debt  by  the  sale  of  the  holding, 
together  with  any  inci-eased  value  that  that 
holding  may  have  acquired  through  his  efforts  ? 
— From  his  point  of  view  of  course  the  plea- 
santest  thing  would  be  to  be  able  either  to  pay  it 
off,  or  not,  as  he  thought  fit;  but  I  agree  with 
you  that  from  a  public  point  of  view  that  would 
not  do. 

5672.  Then  in  the  case  of  a  tenant's  outlay  of 
capital  on  his  holding  how  would  the  security  as 
a  tenant  be  better  than,  or  as  good,  aa  that  of 
this  cramped  owner's  outlay  upon  his  holding  ? 
—The  security  will  be  better,  clearlv,  I  think, 
in  the  case  of  the  restricted  owner,  because  he 
will  be  paying  so  much  actual  money  down,  when 
he  enters,  which  would  be  a  strong  earnest  of  his 
honajides, 

5673.^  Can  you  conceive  of  any  Compensation 
Bill  which  would  protect  the  tenant  in  an  equal 
degree  to  that  in  which  the  cramped  owner  is 
protected  with  the  right  of  free  sale  always  in  the 
open  market?— I  should  give  the  tenant  free 
sale  too. 

5674.  Then  do  you  go  for  fixity  of  tenure  a& 
well  ? — Security  of  tenure. 

5675.  What  might  you  mean  by  security  of 
tenure  ?  —That  he  should  not  be  evicted  except 
for  non-payment  of  rent  or  for  some  other  breach 
of  the  condition  of  tenancy. 

P  P  3  5676.  Then 
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5676.  Thea  it  is  a  perpetual  tenancy  subjeot 
to  a  proTision  for  the  payment  of  rent  ?— Yes, 

5677.  Perpetual  tenure  and  free  sale? — Yes. 

5678.  And  how  would  you  propose  to  arrange 
with  regard  to  rent? — That  it  should  be  a  fair 
rent,  to  be  rerised  at  oertain  intervals. 

5679.  Then  your  alternative  to  this  cramped 
ownership  is  ynoA  ? — Fair  rent,  free  sale,  and 
security  of  tenure. 

5680.  And  a  fixed  rent  ? — No,  the  rent  would 
have  to  vary  from  time  to  time. 

5681.  Then  in  case  this  tenant  improved  his 
tenancy  to  a  very  considerable  extent  and  made 
it  worth  a  considerable  letting  value,  would  he 
not  be  liable  to  have  that  rent  from  time  to 
time  raised  ? — The  rent  of  course  must  not  be 
nused  on  his  improvements. 

5682.  Can  you  conceive  of  any  law  that  shall 
be  just  to  the  landlord  as  well  as  to  the  tenant, 
that  will  seoure  to  the  tenant  all  these  improve- 
Eftents,  including  cultivation,  so  effectually  as  if 
the  man  were  a  cramped  owner  with  a  power  of 

Soing  to  the  open  market  to  sell  to  the  highest 
idder,  a  scheme  just  to  the  landlord  as  well  as 
to  the  tenant  ?—0r course  it  would  not  be  very 
simple,  but  I  do  not  see  why  it  could  not  be 
managed. 

5683.  You  would  agree  that  all  thcRC  condi- 
tions are  effectually  secured  by  the  cramped 
ownership ;  that  he  has  perpetual  tenancy  as 
long  as  he  chooses  to  remain;  that  he  has 
absolute  security  for  the  market  value  of  all  his 
improvements,  and  can  sell  in  the  open  market 
if  he  determines  ?—  There  would  be  this  excep- 
tion :  that  supposing  the  value  of  the  holding  fell 
to  below  the  three-fourths,  then  1  suppose  there 
would  be  a  personal  debt  Supposmg,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  value  of  a  small  holding  was 
400/.,  originally,  there  would  be  300/.  per- 
petually charged  on  that ;  and  supposing  that  by 
some  circumstance  the  holding  fell  in  value  to 
250  /.,  then  the  holder  would  not  have  the  se- 
curity. 

5684.  That  means  to  say,  that  the  letting 
value  of  the  farm  would  be  lessened? — Yes. 

5685.  And  in  such  a  case,  supposing  that  he 
were  a  tenant  and  went  out,  would  you  oblige 
the  landlord  to  pay  him  for  improvements, 
although  the  letting  value  went  down  ? — I  think 
he  would  be  entitled  to  compensjition  for  im- 
provements in  such  a  case. 

5686.  Would  not  such  a  proceeding  be  a 
ruinous  one  for  the  landlord? — It  would  be 
disadvantageous  of  course ;  it  is  the  same  with 
every  landlord  now. 

5687.  Do  you,  as  a  practical  question,  ever 
suppose  that  the  Legislature  of  this  country 
would  grant  such  a  provision  ? — I  am  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  a  portion  of  the  Legislature 
would  be  more  inclined  for  the  tenancy  than  for 
this  ownership. 

5688.  That  is  not  my  point.  You  were  raising 
the  question  in  a  case  which  I  grant,  is  not 
likely  to  happen,  that  the  land  should  go  down 
so  much  below  the  cost,  that  is,  its  letting  value ; 
do  jo\x  ihink  it  possible  that  we  should  ever  get 
legislation  to  throw  upon  the  landlord  the  duty 
to  make  up  to  the  tenant  for  improvements  when 
the  letting  value  had  ^one  down  ? — He  has  to 
do  so  now.     I  mean  this :    supposing  that  you 
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let  a  farm,  and  the  letting  value  of  the  farm  gees 
down,  still  the  tenant  when  he  goes  out  is  entHled 
.  to  comp^isation  for  certain  improvements.    This 
of  course  would  be  wider. 

5689.  We  need  not  dwell  cm  that  You 
would  a^ee  perhaps  that  the  danger  is  veiy 
remote  where  the  small  holding  would  go  down 
in  vidue  in  the  manner  we  were  discussing?— -I 
should  hope  so. 

5690.  As  a  rule  small  holdings  go  up  in  ?afaie 
in  consequence  of  superior  cultivation  and  par- 
aonal  care? — Judging  from  the  Small  Holmng 
Settlement  I  went  over  the  other  day  (Herrioffs- 
gate,  near  Rickmansworth),  certainly  1  think  Sie 
value  was  considerable.  But  I  would  surest 
that  the  practical  method  is  to  put  both  mese 
plans  in  nie  Bill. 

5691.  You  would  agree  to  have  any  practical 
scheme  by  which  the  ratepayers,  speakiog 
generally,  should  be  protected,  or  feeling  that 
Siey  are  protected  from  loss  ? — I  do  not  aee  how 
you  can  protect  them  absolutely  from  loss.  You 
must  take  all  reasonable  precautions  I  quite  agree. 

5692.  I  suppose  you  would  admit  that  und^ 
the  case  of  tenancies  the  ratepayers  are  not  pro- 
tected from  loss  ? — Not  so  well  protected. 

5693.  But  under  this  restricted  ownership,  as 
you  term  it,  they  are  protected  in  all  reasonaible 
manner  from  loss  ? — They  are  certainly  more  pro- 
tected. 

5694.  Turning  to  another  |>oint,  are  you  aware 
that  a  similar  tenure  of  restricted  ownership 
exists  in  Holland  and  in  Denmark  ? — You  tell 
me  so,  but  I  cannot  recollect  to  my  own 
knowledge.  I  have  a  vague  notion  of  something 
of  the  kind  in  Denmark. 

5695.  Are  you  aware  that  when  Mr.  Jenkias 
speaks,  for  instance,  of  80  per  cent,  of  land  in 
Denmark  being  held  by  proprietors,  he  includes 
among  those  a  very  large  number  of  this  restricted 
ownership,  the  owners  regarding  ihemselvee,  and 
being  regarded  by  the  public,  as  absolute  pro- 

frietors? — I  do  not  know  Mr.  Jenkins'  remarks; 
read  them  many  years  ago ;  but  there  seemed 
to  mc  to  be  tenancies  in  various  stages  ripenisg 
into  ownci*ship. 

5696.  You  were  speaking  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners and  the  sale  of  land ;  would  not  the 
object  you  have  in  view  be  secured  if  the  land 
was  transferred  to  the  county  council  i  in  other 
words,  if  the  clause  in  the  Allotments  Act  of 
1887,  which  gives  the  district  councils  the 
power  of  taking  over  the  land  from  the  trustees, 
or  buying  land  from  the  trustees,  were  made  com- 
pulsory would  not  that  meet  your  views?— I ^J^^ 
not  think  I  should  advise  that  course  at  present, 
till  we  see  how  the  county  councils  work. 

5697.  Then  what  would  you  recommend  to 
meet  this  case,  that  I  have  in  point,  where  the 
charitv  has  an  income  of  20  /.  a  year  from  the 
land,  but  the  trustees  are  offered  such  a  sum  ^ 
would  bring  in  35  I.  instead  of  20  /.  per  annum ; 
what  answer  have  you  to  give  to  the  trustees,  or 
the  charity  when  they  assert  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  get  as  large  an  income  to  the  charity  *^ 
possible,  and  that  they  can  nearly  double  it  ^7 
sale  ? — I  could  not  tell  without  knowing  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  ;  but  if  it  is  worth  35  /.  * 
year  to  somebody  else,  why  is  it  not  to  ^^ 
charity,  is  what  I  should  ask. 

5698.  1 1 
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5698.  I  mention  a  specific  case? — But  I 
should  not  absolutely  prereat  sale ;  1  should 
merely  provide  that  the  Charity  Commissioners 
should  not  authorise  sale  except  in  special  cases. 
That  might  be  one. 

5699.  I  am  prepared  myself  to  state  that  they 
should  not  sell,  but  it  is  a  difficult  question  to 
answer.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  had  any 
answer  to  give  to  that  proposition.  There  is 
one  ^luestion  more.  Do  you  know  the  Holding 
of  the  Boman  Eiuphytusis? — I  have  heard  of  it, 
but  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  details. 

5700.  It  corresponds  with  the  restricted  owner- 
ship of  "which  you  have  been  speaking  ;  you  are 
probably  not  aware  that  it  is  a  very  favourite 
nolding  on  the  Continent? — I  think  I  have  heard 
of  it. 

5701.  You  stated  that  you  would  give  the 
tenant  for  life  power  to  sell  with  three-fourths 
of  the  money  to  remain  as  a  rent-charge?—  Yes, 
that  is  under  the  Settled  Land  Act. 

5702.  What  protection  would  you  provide 
that  that  rent-charge  in  itself  was  not  sold,  and 
the  actual  cultivator  be  charged  a  rent  over  and 
above  the  rent-charge,  and  thereby  the  culti- 
vator having  to  pay  a  very  high  rent  ? —  This  is 
simply  an  amendment  of  the  Settled  Land  Act 

5703.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  creation  of 
small  holdings? — I  simply  want  to  facilitate 
the  voluntary  creation  of  small  holdings  as  well 
as  provide  the  larger  schemes. 

5704.  But  I  am  speaking  of  your  suggestion 
as  compared  with  that  of  restricted  ownership. 
We  had  a  case  at  Minster  Lovel,  for  instance, 
where  there  is  a  rent-charge  of  9  /.,  but  the  actual 
cultivator  has  to  pay  something  like  15  /.  that  is 
6  /.  over  the  rent-charge.  Do  not  you  think  it 
is  important  that  the  possibility  of  that,  in 
the  interests  of  the  small  cultivator,  should  be 
prevented  ? — I  do  not  think  it  matters  ;  as  long 
as  the  cultivator  has  to  pay  a  rent  it  does  not 
matter  whether  a  part  of  it  goes  to  one  person  or 
to  another. 

5705.  But  in  the  case  of  restricted  ownership 
of  which  you  speak,  the  cultivator  could  never 
have  a  rent-charge  of  9  /.  10  *.  raised  on  him  ? — 
No,  the  case  is  quite  different ;  the  restricted 
ownership  in  your  Bill  would  be  absolutely 
different  from  the  Settled  Land  Act ;  the  only 
likeness  is  that  there  happens  to  be  "three- 
fourths  " in  each. 

5706.  Which  do  you  think  would  be  better ; 
the  securing  to  the  restricted  owner  of  a  low  rent, 
or  the  possibility  of  his  having  that  rent-charge 
and  something  else  put  on  it  ? — I  should  think, 
generally  speaking,  the  restricted  owner  in  your 
Bill  would  DC  in  a  better  position  than  the  cul- 
tivating owner  under  the  Settled  Land  Act  who 
is  under  a  private  landlord. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

5707.  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  in 
your  answer  to  Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings,  that  what 
you  propose  is  that  the  municipality  having 
acquired  the  land  is  to  let  it  to  tenants  on  per- 
petual holding,  fixity  of  tenure,  and  fair  rent?  — 
Yes. 

5708.  Who  do  you  propose  should  put  up  the 
buildings? — I  should  empower  the  local  authority 
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if  they  thought  fit ;   if  not,  they  oould  let  the 
tenant  do  It. 

5709.  If  the  local  authority  do  it  how  are 
to  get  the  money? — Partly  from  the  rates  and 
partly  from  a  Government  grant  in  some  form. 

5710.  Then  fixity  of  tenure  and  fair  rent,  is 
not  that  property  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ? — 
It  is  property  certainly. 

5711.  How  do  you  propose  to  arrange  about 
fixing  the  rent  in  future  ;  is  it  to  be  a  variable 
rent  or  a  fixed  rent  ? — It  would  have  to  vary 
according  to  the  decision  of  some  land  court 

5712.  How  would  you  disentangle  the  rent  of 
the  land  from  the  value  of  improvement  in  the 
future  ? — You  could  only  do  that  by  evidence  in 
the  ordinaJT  way. 

5713.  Would  you  propose  to  give  the  local 
authority  any  power  to  take  the  laud  again  for 
public  purposes  when  it  is  wanted? — Certainly. 

5714.  What  is  the  local  authority  to  whom 
you  would  entrust  these  powers? — I  suppose  the 
district  council. 

5715.  That  is  to  say  the  new  district  councils 
about  to  be  created  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 

6716.  Is  there  much  uncultivated  land  which 
is  actually  cultivable  so  as  to  make  it  pay  ? — I 
should  fancy  a  good  deal. 

5717.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  into  that? 
— I  do  not  know.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  land 
not  strictly  uncultivated,  but  land  in  a  very  low 
state  of  cultivation  which  would  therefore  come 
under  the  5  s.  rate  in  value. 

5718.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  much  land  on 
which  you  could  create  small  holdings  ? — I  think 
there  is  some. 

5719.  Do  not  you  think  that  what  land  is  un- 
cultivated would  be  merelv  the  edges  of  moun- 
tains or  moors  which  could  be  cultivated  by  the 
adjoining  farmers,  not  by  a  man  setting  up  on 
his  own  account? — I  think  there  is  other  land 
besides  that. 

5720.  You  would  be  hopeful  that  we  may  dis- 
cover considerably  more  land  that  may  be  culti- 
vated at  a  profit  ? — Certainly. 

5721.  Do  you  think  that  if  Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings' 
Small  Holdings  Bill  becomes  law  this  Session,  it 
would  apply  to  much  of  the  land  of  England  and 
Wales  within  any  appreciable  time  ?— I  think  it 
might. 

5722.  Do  you  think  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  land  of  England  and  Wales  would  be 
municipalised?  — I  think  that  some  would  cer- 
tainly ;  but  of  course  more  land  would  be  if  a 
cheaper  method  of  compulsory  purchase  were 
provided. 

5723.  But  you  think  it  would  take  a  consider- 
able time,  at  any  rate,  before  a  large  proportion  of 
the  land  of  England  would  become  municipalised 
according  to  that  Bill  ?—  It  would  take  some 
time. 

5724.  You  are  anxious  in  &e  meantime  that 
the  law  of  tenancies  should  be  improved  so  as  to 
secure  security  of  tenure  and  fair  compensation 
for  improvements? — Yes.  The  same  principle 
really,  of  course,  applies  to  other  tenancies  besides 
those  of  which  we  are  talking. 

5725.  And  you  would  like  to  see  em- 
bodied in  thb  Bill  some  better  provision  for  the 
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present  small  holders  with  regard  to  security  of 
tenure  ? — They  could  hardly  come  into  a  Bill  of 
this  character  ;  but  cei-tainly  I  would  suggest 
that  the  general  law  should  be  altered. 

5726.  Do  you  consider  that  the  success  of 
such  a  scheme  as  this  very  largely  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  purchase  money  to  be  paid  by  the 
municipality  ? — To  a  considerable  extent  it  must 
do  so. 

5727.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  is  one  of 
the  chief  factors,  if  not  the  chief  factor,  in  the 
success  of  that  scheme  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Scale- Hayne. 

5728.  Has  the  present  state  of  the  law  had  any 
effect  in  reducing  the  number  of  small  holdings  ? 
— I  think,  as  I  said,  inclosures  have. 

5729.  Has  the  law  of  settlement  done  any- 
thing, and  the  law  of  entail  ? — It  makes  it 
probably  less  eligible  to  have  it. 

5730.  You  do  not  think  that  the  laws  of 
settlement  and  entail,  the  power  of  tying  up 
estates,  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  small  holders  ? — It'may  to  some  extent. 

5731.  Primogeniture,  has  that  had  any? — I 
think  so. 

5732.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  the 
electoral  rolls  of  counties  showing  the  number 
of  freeholders  in  former  days  compared  with  the 
number  at  the  present  time  ? — No. 

5733.  Have  you  no  statistics  of  that  kind  ? — 
No. 

5734.  I  understand  ihat  in  your  view  you  are 
against  small  freeholders? — Not  at  all. 

5735.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
you  wished  for  the  nationalisation  of  the  land, 
and  to  have  a  number  of  tenants,  not  small  free- 
holders ? — Ye6, 1  would  keep  nationalisation  tho- 
roughly in  view;  but  at  the  same  time  I  would* 
have  all  these  lesser  reforms  which  would  enable 
people  to  buy  if  they  liked.  1  would  not  delay 
altering  the  Settled  Land  Act  and  doing  away 
with  primogeniture,  simply  on  the  possibility  of 
nationalisation.  At  the  same  time  I  would  not 
spend  large  sums  of  public  money  in  creating  a 
system  directly  opposed  to  nationalisation. 

5736.  What  you  desire  is  then  that  the  quan- 
tity of  semi-public  land,  as  you  called  it,  should 
not  be  diminished  ? — Yes. 

5737.  But  that  there  should  be  no  power  on 
the  part  of  those  small  holders  to  purchase  out- 
right as  freeholders  portions  of  those  semi-public 
lands ;  that  is  what  1  understood  your  evidence  ? 
— I  do  not  want  to  spend  public  money  in 
creating  absolute  freeholders. 

5738.  That  is  not  my  question;  it  is  not  a 
question  of  public  money.  My  question  is 
whether  it  is  expedient  that  there  should  be  a 
large  number  of  freeholders  or  not  ? — I  am  afraid 
that  I  could  hardly  answer  that;  it  is  a  very 
difficult  question.  JBut  I  should  not  be  inclined 
to  spend  public  money  in  creating  them. 

5739.  I  asked  you  that,  because  as  you  stated 
you  do  not  wish  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  what 
you  call  semi-public  land  in  the  hands  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  and  the  Crown,  and  so 
forth,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  in  favour  of 
creating  large  landowners  rather  than  these  small 
owners  t — In  the  sense  that  I  like  the  public  to 


Mr.  Seale^Hayne — oon tinned, 
be   landowners  or  the  public  authorities  to  be 
landowners,  yes ;  but  not  that  I  want  to  create 
large  private  landowners. 

5740.  What  advantage  do  you  see  in  having 
a  public  landowner  instead  of  a  private  land- 
owner ? — That  the  rent  would  go  to  tlie  people. 

5741.^  It  is  a  question  of  small  holders,  and 
your  evidence  appeared  to  me  to  be  rather  against 
the  increase  of  small  holders  than  otherwise. 
Would  you  give  to  the  trustees  of  these  semi- 
public  lands  power  to  let  estates  of  any  magni- 
tude ;  they  must  let  their  farms  ? — Yes! 

5742.  In  any  magnitude? — They  should  let 
farms  of  any  size. 

5743.  Then  that  would  rather  militate  against 
small  holdings,  would  it  not? — That  the  charity 
lands  might  be  let  in  big  farms ;  it  might ;  but 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  charity  to  say  :  "  You 
shall  only  let  in  small  farms."  It  might  be  well 
to  empower  the  trustees  in  some  cases  to  make  the 
creation  of  small  holding  a  distinct  object  of  the 
trust ;  but  I  should  not  oe  prepared  to  forbid  the 
letting  of  charity  land  in  big  farms. 

5744.  Then  in  the  same  way  you  would  object 
to  the  sale  by  the  charity  trustees  of  any  small 
lots  ? — If  they  sold  at  all  I  should  not  object  to 
the  sale  in  small  lots. 

5745.  Then  you  said  that  you  would  let  any- 
one take  any  vacant  land  rat^d  at  under  5  s.  an 
acre,  to  cultivate  it,  to  which  the  public  had  not 
reasonable  access.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  how 
you  would  deal  under  those  circumstances  with 
plantations? — I  think  they  must  be  exempted 
too. 

5746.  You  said  too  that  you  would  extend 
the  leasing  powers  of  trustees  of  charities  ? — I 
do  not  recollect  saying  so. 

5747.  I  understood  you  to  say  so? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

5748.  Vou  would  not  extend  the  leasing 
powers  of  trustees  of  charities? — I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  I  would. 

5749.  Then  you  have  no  distinct  opinion  one 
way  or  the  other  upon  that  subject? — No. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 

5750.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
thought  that  there  ought  to  be  an  alternative 
scheme  to  Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings'  Bill,  so  that  land 
should  not  be  acquired  merely  by  the  capitalist 
class  who  can  provide  one-fourth  of  the  purchase 
money  ? — I  did  not  quite  use  those  words ;  I 
think  that  the  Bill  should  provide  both  for  what 
I  call  the  free  tenant  and  for  the  restricted 
owner. 

5751.  That  is  for  the  poorer  tenant  as  well  as 
for  the  capitalist? — Yes. 

5752.  Even  although  the  local  authority 
should  run  some  risk  ? — Yes. 

5753.  On  account  of  the  public  advantage 
that  there  would  be  ? — Yes. 

5754.  Do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  of  any 
value  to  pass  a  Bill  like  that  which  Mr.  Jesse 
Ceilings  has  introduced  without  compulsory 
powers? — It  would  be  better  than  notning,  a 
good  deal. 

5755.  Would  it  be  of  any  practical  value  ?— 
It  would  be  worth  having,  certainly,  one  way  or 
another. 

5756.  Do 
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Mr.  Halley  Stewart — continued. 

5756.  Do  yoti  think  that  it  would  be  likely 
without  compulsory  power,  that  any  large 
amount  of  land  would  be  acquired  by  the  local 
authority  ? — A  little  might. 

5757.  I  say  a  large  quantity? — I  could  not  say. 

5758.  Or  an  adequate  quantity? — No. 

5759.  Under  Mr.  Jesse  CoUings'  Bill  the 
proposition  is  to  have  what  would  be  in  effect,  a 
fixed  rent,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

5760.  The  process  is  represented  as  being 
interest  upon  part  of  the  purchase  money,  but  xts 
a  matter  of  fact  would  it  not  be  a  perpetual  rent  ? 
— It  might  be  called  so. 

5761.  Instead  of  a  fixed  rent,  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  you  would  prefer  to  have  a  fair 
rent?— Yes. 


Mr.  Halley  Stewart — continued. 

5762.  Which  might  either  rise  or  fall? — 
That  is  80. 

5763.  So  that  the  tenant,  as  I  call  him,  oi'  the 
freeholder,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  should 
always  have  a  profit  for  the  expenditure  of  his 
capital  and  labour  upon  his  farm  ? — He  certainly 
must  have  enough  to  live  on. 

Chairman. 

5764.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to 
say  to  the  Committee  ? — ^I  wish  to  correct  one  of 
my  former  answers.  I  think  that  settlement  and 
entail  must  to  some  extent  have  prevented  the 
formation  of  small  holdings,  because  they  prevent 
the  breaking  up  of  large  estates. 


Mr.  Sampson  Morgan,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

5765.  You  are,  I  think.  Secretary  of  the 
National  Fruit  Growers'  League  ? — Yes. 

5766.  And  you  have  come,  I  think,  to  tell  us 
what  bearing  the  question  of  small  holdings  has 
upon  the  cultivation  of  fruit? — Yes. 

5767.  What  experience  have  you  had  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter? — For  some  years  I  was 
a  fruit  grower  in  Surrey.  I  have  also  been 
editor  of  the  leading  horticultural  journal  of 
London,  and  I  have  had  further  information 
extending  over  10  years  in  connection  with 
English  markets,  and  have  dealt  with  and 
handled  thousands  of  tons  of  all  sorts  of  foreign 
and  English  fruit.  Beyond  that,  ray  connection 
with  the  National  Fruit  Growers'  League,  not 
only  as  secretary  but  as  leading  lecturer,  entitles 
me  to  form  a  reliable  opinion  upon  most  points 
in  reference  to  the  proper  and  profitable  utiliza- 
tion of  the  land. 

5168.  What  is  the  principal  impediment  which 
you  have  found  to  the  successful  cultivation  of 
fruit  in  this  country  ? — The  real  impediment  is 
that  the  pcoj)le  cannot  get  the  land ;  in  conse- 
quence of  this  we  have  been  negociating  with 
^ir  Saul  Samuel,  Governor  General  of  New 
South  Wales,  with  Mr.  Braddon,  Governor 
General  of  Tasmania,  and  with  the  Governor 
General  of  New  Zealand,  finding  it  impossible 
for  the  members  of  our  League  to  get  land,  that 
is,  small  holdings,  in  this  country. 

5769.  I  want  you  to  confine  yourself  to  the 
home  question,  and  to  tell  us  whether  you  have 
any  instances  of  this  diflSculty  of  which  you 
speak  in  obtaining  land  for  the  purpose  of  culti- 
vating fruit  on  a  small  scale? — Yes,  I  have 
several  cases  which  I  can  verify,  inasmuch  as  I 
conducted  the  cases  myself.  I  might  first  of  all 
mention  that  these  cases  arose  because  we  had 
50  young  men  with  capital  who  wanted  these 
small  holdings  of  land.  Their  capital  consisted 
of  from  50  /.  to  250  /.  each.  The  first  case  I  tried 
was  at  Canterbury.  The  place  consisted  of  a 
house  and  eight  and  a-half  acres  of  land  ;  seven 
acres  were  grass ;  the  rent  was  60  /. ;  the  place 
was  just  outside  the  town,  this  accounts  for  the 
high  rent ;  but  the  stipulations  were  fatal  to  fruit 
growing,  or  I  might  say  to  the  proper  utilisation 
of  this  land.     The  landlord  ivoula  not  grant  a 
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lease,  only  an  agreement  for  three  years ;  further 
he  would  not  consent  to  have  his  grass  broken  up 
to  be  worked  by  the  spade;  he  would  sooner 
keep  it  unlet.  It  is  unlet  still,  and  has  remained 
so  to  my  knowledge  for  over  a  year.  .  The 
second  case  consisted  of  seven  acres  of  land  at 
Staplehurst  in  Kent.  The  land  was  all  grass  and 
one  cottage ;  the  rent  was  30  /. ;  the  owner  would 
not  grant  a  lease,  only  a  yearly  tenancy ;  on  no 
account  would  he  permit  the  grass  to  be  broken 
up,  he  would  keep  it  empty  rather.  The  third 
case  consisted  of  55  acres  near  Sevcnoaks,  with 
two  houses  on  the  farm.  This  was  advertised  for 
months  to  my  knowledge.  I  offered  to  take  10 
acres  at  10  s.  per  acre  more  than  the  owner 
wanted  for  the  55  acres.  The  offer  was  refused. 
If  the  whole  was  taken  only  a  three  years*  agree- 
ment would  be  granted. 

5770.  Now  in  these  three  cases  the  length  of 
tenure  offered  is  too  short,  I  understand,  to  induce 
the  tenant  to  proceed  to  fruit  growing? — It  is 
totally  useless. 

5571.  What  lease  does  a  tenant  require  who 
proposes  to  deal  with  that  sort  of  cultivation  ? — 
From  21  years ;  and  I  myself  would  not  take  a 
place  unless  I  could  get  a  50  years'  lease  of  it. 

5772.  Have  you  been  able  to  place  any .  of 
these  50  young  men  who  applied  to  you  for  land  ? 
— Not  one. 

5773.  In  all  cases  has  the  diflSculty  been 
similar  to  that  that  you  have  described  in  these 
cases  ? — Exactly  the  same. 

5774.  If  this  diflSculty  were  removed,  do  you 
think  that  there  would  be  a  large  demand  for 
land  for  fruit  cultivation? — I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  of  it. 

5775.  I  suppose  that  it  is  only  particular  land 
that  is  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit? — 
Nearly  all  lajid  that  will  grow  good  grass  will 
grow  good  fruit. 

5776.  Do  you  know  cases  where  fruit  cultiva- 
tion h?is  been  carried  on  and  has  now  ceased  ? — 
Certainly. 

5777.  Could  you  give  an  illustration  of  that? 
Yes,  I  have  a  very  good  case  with  regard  to 
Lodsworth,  once  a  flourishing  villase  in  Sussex, 
surrounded  on  every  side  for  many  miles  with 
orchards.     So  much  was  this  district  famed  for 
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its  froit  that  buyers  used  to  go  down  even  from 
Kent  to  purchase  it  in  large  quantities  every 
season.  The  vilk^'^e  now  consists  of  a  few 
^'^^Sglio?  cottages,  and  the  flourishing  fruit 
inrnis  have  all  disappeared;  the  oroharus  banre 
become  merged  into  permanent  pasture,  and  laige 
root  and  grain  farms,  simplv  beoaut^  the  owners 
would  not  give  that  secuiity  of  tenure  without 
which  the  land  cnnnot  be  plnnted  with  fruit  trees 
or  worked  in  an  intelligent  manner. 

5778.  In  this  case,  as  I  understand,  the  land 
was  being  worked  as  orchards  some  time  ago?  — 
Certainly. 

5779.  Was  it  worked  then  without  the  security 
which  you  say  is  necessary  ? — I  might  say  that 
fruit  culture  in  this  country  has  been  rapidly  put 
out  of  cultivation  on  account  of  the  old  and  use- 
less systems,  and  under  the  new  system  which  we 
advocate,  which  is  eimply  an  imitation  of  the 
continental  growers,  choice  varieties  of  trees  must 
be  planted  in  an  intelligent  manner,  and  the  cul- 
tivation must  be  carried  on  by  intelligent  men, 
and  all  this  means  money.  Capital  must  be 
invested  in  the  land  if  the  land  is  to  be  devoted 
to  the  production  of  choice  fruit.  Therefore  if 
the  old  farmers  years  ago  were  not  particular 
with  regard  to  leases  for  fruit  culture  it  becomes 
a  necessity  at  the  present  time. 

5780.  And  you  attribute  the  failure  of  fruit 
culture  where  it  was  previously  carried  on, 
in  the  first  place  to  the  necessity  for  improved 
method?,  and  in  the  second  place  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  securing  those  improvements  without 
security  of  tenure  and  other  conditions  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

5781.  Do  you  think  that  fruit  cultivation  can 
be  made  to  pay  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  most  profitable 
industry. 

5782.  You  have  been  a  fruit  cultivator  your- 
self?— Yes. 

5783.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  your  ex- 
perience .''  —  My  experience  was  that  I  never 
obtained  an  average  of  less  than  35  /.  an  acre 
profit  from  the  land ;  and  I  can  refer  to  other 
cases.  I  can  give  the  case,  for  instance,  of  Mr. 
S.  T.  Wright,  of  Glewstone-court-gardens,  Ross, 
Herefordshire,  who  is  obtaining,  and  does  obtain 
every  year,  an  average  o^  50  /.  an  acre  profit 
from  special  varieties  of  fruit  trees, 

5l6A.  How  many  acres  did  you  cultivate  ?— 
Ten  acres,  but  not  all  fmit  This  Mr.  Wright 
has  about  five  acres,  and  is  extending  his  fruit 
orchards  every  year. 

5785.  Is  he  growing  apples  and  pears,  or  small 
fruit  ? — Apples  and  pears ;  hardy  fruit.  Mostly 
apples  and  pears. 

5786.  Is  there  a  good  market  for  such  fruit  ? — 
The  demand  is  unlimited,  and  has  never  been 
satisfied  to  my  knowledge.  At  the  present  time 
I  may  say  there  are  no  apples  in  the  whole  of 
this  country,  any  rate  not  English  fruit, 
although  they  ought  to  be  in  the  English  markets; 
they  are  not  to  be  obtained,  not  if  five  sovereigns 
a  bushel  were  offered  for  them. 

5787.  Dn  you  find  that  the  English  fruit  fetches 
as  good  a  price  as  the  American  and  foreign  fruit? 
—  From  25  to  50  per  cent,  more  when  sold  upon 
the  same  day  and  in  the  same  markets.  1  have 
sketched    out  a  short  contrast   of   the   various 


Chairman — continued, 
articles  which  I  think  will  show  an  average  fipom 
25  to  50  per  cent.  I  have  taken  mushrooms, 
French  beans,  tomatoes,  new  potatoes,  and  apples, 
and  the  average  will  show  from  25  to  50  per 
cent,  in  favour  of  English  produce. 

5788.  Where  do  jrou  get  your  experience  of 
the  profitability  of  fruit  culture  on  dif^rent  soils. 
I  understand  that  you  have  failed  in  your  efforts 
to  secure  land  for  fruit  cultivation  in  the  cases  in 
which  application  has  been  made  to  you? — It 
totally  failed. 

5789.  Therefore  your  experience  is  derived 
only  from  existing  orchards  ? — My  experience  of 
the  suitability  of  the  soil,  do  you  mean  ? 

5790.  You  have  told  us  that,  in  your  opinion, 
fruit  can  be  iirown  profitably  on  all  soils  where 
good  grass  will  grow  ? — Mostly. 

5791.  And  I  understand  from  your  account 
that  you  think  it  can  be  grown  very  profitably, 
and  jnuch  more  profitably  ^n  ordinary  produce? 
— Yes. 

5792.  I  want  to  know  on  what  you  base  that 
opinion  ? — Simply  on  my  practical  experience  of 
growing  and  seeing  the  demand  which  exists,  and 
the  suitability  of  our  climate  and  soil. 

5793.  But  you  have  not  had  practical  experi- 
ence of  that,  because,  as  I  understood  from  you, 
you  have  not  been  able  to  plant  any  people  on 
the  land  in  the  cases  you  reier  to?— I  can  refer 
to  another  case  at  Petworth  in  Sussex.  The  land 
is  rented  by  a  little  cultivator,  and  his  average  is 
over  50  /.  per  acre.  I  might  say  that  my  figures 
have  been  doubted,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Potter,  M.P., 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Cobden  Club,  came 
across  this  particular  holding  at  Lodsworth  in 
Sussex,  when  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Midhurst ;  he 
went  over  it,  and  found  the  average  obtained  by 
this  party  was  considerably  over  50  /.  per  acre ; 
and,  at  his  suggestion,  I  went  down  and  inspected 
this  small  farm  ;  it  consists  of  five  acres  of  land. 
There  are  two  brothers ;  they  have  six  children 
each ;  they  have  lived  upon  those  five  acres, 
saved  money,  and  got  a  banking  account  ;  and 
they  have  obtained  that  out  of  fruit  growing ;  by 

f  rowing  the  special  varieties  we  advocate  should 
e  grown,  and  on  our  system. 

5794.  But  is  not  theirs  rather  a  special  soil  ?— 
Certainly  not.  There  are  1,000  acres  next  to 
that  man  which  have  been  lying  idle  for  years, 
and  which  cannot  be  obtained  for  any  rent,  bi 
fact  this  small  grower  himself  has  applied  to  the 
landlord  to  grant  him  a  few  more  acres  of  land 
than  he  has  but  he  has  refused. 

5795.  How  do  you  account  for  the  suicidal  con* 
duct  of  tliese  landlords  who,  having  land  that  they 
cannot  let,  refuse  to  let  it  for  this  splendid  profit 
from  this  fruit  cultivation? — I  cannot  account 
for  it ;  but  there  is  the  fact.  There  is  the  fact 
at  Midhurst.  I  took  it  from  the  party's  own  lips; 
he  cannot  extend  his  fruit  from  being  unable  to 
obtain  the  land.  I  might  also  mention  a  fact 
which  is  rather  worse ;  Acre  are  over  1,000  acres 
of  land  at  Cranleigh  in  Surrey,  there  the  laud- 
owner  for  three  or  four  years  has  never  let  the 
place,  it  is  splendid  meadow  land,  there  are  nine 
houses  on  the  estate,  all  empty  and  dropping  to 
pieces,  and  the  same  point  also  arises  there :  Why  is 
that  being  done  ?  I  can  only  say  from  varied  expe- 
rience 
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rience  that  it  has  been  done,  and  these  two  cases 
are  not  isolated  cases  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 

5796.  Is  this  landlord  you  are  referring  to 
now  a  rich  man  or  a  poor  man  ? — He  is  a  wealthy 
man ;  in  fact,  both  of  the  two  I  have  been  refer- 
ring to  are  gentlemen  of  title,  I  believe.  I  might 
mention  that  the  place  I  am  referring  to  I  have  seen 
mvself.  I  have  walked  over  the  land  at  Oan- 
leigh. 

Chairman. 

5797.  At  the  present  time  the  importation  of 
foreign  fruit  is  very  large,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  and 
increasing  every  year. 

5798.  You  have  some  figures  to  give  us  of  the 
American  apple  trade,  I  believer — Yes,  with 
regurd  to  the  years  1885  and  1886. 

5799.  What  is  the  amount  of  imported  apples? 
— I  have  got  the  total  amount  separate  from 
three  ports;  Liverpool  received  546,630  barrels 
in  1886,  Glasgow  received  176,682  barrels  in 
1886,  London  received  145,982  barrels  in  1886, 
and  various  other  ports  received  23,129  barrels  in 
the  same  year.  Compared  with  the  imports  of 
1885,  that  will  show  an  increase  in  favour  of  1886 
of  over  100,000  barrels  of  apples  alone,  which  is 
equal  to  300,000  bushels  (each  barrel  holds 
three  bushels)  of  fruit.  And  this  increase  may 
traced  in  every  other  kind  of  produce  sent  in  to 
the  English  markets. 

5800.  And  yet  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
in  spite  of  this  foreign  importation,  the  price  for 
English  apples  in  the  market  is  higher  than  that 
for  American  apples  ? — By  from  25  or  50  per 
cent  on  the  same  day.  With  regard  to  that 
apple  question,  it  might  be  a  poiut  for  the  Com* 
mittee  to  see  that  we  are  now  importing  apples 
&om  Tasmania  in  large  quantities,  and  during 
the  last  week  they  have  realised  as  high  as  27s.  a 
bushel-case  for  the  fruit. 

Mr.  Broadhurst. 

5801.  Are  they  a  special  kind  of  apple? — No, 
we  can  grow  better  in  this  country,  far  better. 

5802.  What  is  the  name  of  the  apple  ;  what 
similar  apple  is  there  in  this  country? — They 
are  the  same  sort,  the  same  varieties ;  they 
grow  the  King  Pippin  and  the  Blenheim  orange ; 
iJiey  grow  exactly  the  same  varieties. 

5.S03.  Would  it  be  the  Blenheim  orange  that 
was  largely  grown  at  that  village  in  Sussex 
where  it  is  grown  so  profitably  ? — In  the  case  I 
referred  to,  I  presunie,  yes. 

5804.  The  Blenheim  orange  and  the  pippin  ? 
— Cox's  orange  pippin. 

5805.  And  russets  ?  —  No,  not  the  russets  ; 
neurly  all  the  russet  apples  come  from  America 
and  Canada. 

_  Chaimtnn. 

*^806.  Your  view  is  that  England  is  at  no  dis- 
advantage in  comparison  with  these  foreign 
countries  in  point  of  climate  or  soil?  —  With 
r^ard  to  the  climate,  I  was  confirmed  at  Swan- 
ley  last  year  by  a  Professor;  he  accounted 
for  it  in  some  scientific  manner,  which  I  fo^et 
at  present ;  but  my  statement  was  this :  ^^  Our 
climate  is  suitable  in  every  respect  for  the  pro- 
duction, a^nong  other  thmgs,  of  perfect  fruit. 
True,  in  America  they  have  more  sun,  but  tkey 
have  a  shorter  season ;  our  season  is  more  pro. 
a69. 
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longed,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  our  fruit  receives 
almost  as  much,  if  not  as  much  heat  from  the  sun. 
We  have  a  slower  growth,  but  this  is  more  suit- 
able for  the  production'of  a  perfect  fruit.  The 
suitability  of  our  climate  is  proved  from  the  fact 
that  last  year  I  exhibited  pears  grown  in  the 
open  air  in  Kent  which  measured  from  four, 
to  five  inches  in  length,  and  weighed  from  eight 
to  16  ounces  each,  and  sold  at  2  s,,  4  «.,  and  6  s. 
per  dozen  pears."  I  was  going  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion to  the  Committee  that  I  should  be 
perfectly  willing  at  any  time  while  the  Com- 
mittee is  sitting  to  produce  these  samples  of  fruit 
which  have  astonished  a  good  many  people ;  they 
were  grown  by  a  man  who  was  uneducated;  they 
were  grown  in  the  open  air,  near  Chatham,  the 
rail  passes  the  fruit  farm  ;  I  could  produce  his 
fruit  and  show  to  the  Committee,  and  compare 
them  with  foreign  produce,  and  show  the  differ- 
ence in  price. 

5807.  All  the  oases  which  you  have  given  us 
are  cases  in  the  aiouthern  coujnties,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  particularly  good  for  some  kinds  of 
fruit;  have  you  any  cases  from  the  northern 
counties  ? — Herefordshire  is  supposed  to  be  a 
very  indifferent  country  ;  with  regard  to  all  the 
Midland  and  Southern  Counties  they  are  pei^- 
fectly  suitable.  But  I  might  mention  that  this 
very  week,  I  saw  in  the  papers  an  account  of  a 
terrific  crop  of  strawberries  obtained  somewhere 
about  Aberdeen. 

Mr.  Rroadhurst. 

5808.  On  the  Deeside  ?— Yes,  I  believe  that 
is  correct. 

Ohairman, 

5809.  There  are  other  fruits,  I  suppose,  which, 
in  your  opinion,  could  be  grown  in  England  be- 
sides the  iruits  of  which  vou  spoke;  apples  and 
pears?— Yes,  nearly  all  kinds  of  fruit. 

5810.  Tomatoes  ? — Yea,  and  grapes. 

5811.  Do  you  consider  that  grapes  can  be 
grown  in  the  open  air? — No,  under  glass;  to- 
matoes, strawberries,  and  all  kinds  of  soft  and 
stone  fruits. 

5812.  And  of  all  these  we  receive  very  large 
quantities  from  abroad  ? — Thousands  of  ions. 

5813.  Which  you  think  can  be  grown  in  this 
country  to  advantage  ? — Every  ounce. 

5814.  Now,  in  order  to  increase  the  growth 
of  fruit  in  this  country  you  want  to  see  an  altera- 
tion in  the  tenure  of  land  ? — Yes. 

5815.  What  form  do  you  think  the  alteration 
should  take  ;  what  are  the  changes  which  you  de- 
sire ? — With  regard  to  obtaining  this  land  for  fruit 
growing,  what  I  say  is  this  :  that  any  quantity 
of  land  in  this  country  can  be  bought  for  25  /.  an 
acre  ;  if  that  land  is  let  out  to  cultivators  at  1  /L 
per  acre  per  annum,  in  50  years  the  whole  of  that 
money  and  all  incidental  expenses  is  paid,  and 
by  that  means  the  State,  if  it  advanced  that 
money,  would  become  the  owner,  yet  without 
cost.  Now,  a  capitalist  told  me,  while  I  was  at 
Cranleigh,  that  he  would  buy  land  and  let  it  out 
to  our  young  men  ;  the  land  could  be  bought  for 
20  /.  per  acre  ;  this  capitalist,  when  he  sent  in  hie 
conditions,  required  40  /. ;  thus  directly  the  capi- 
talist appears  upon  the  scene  it  is  impossible  to 
do  any  good. 

581fi.  But  then,  do  you  propose  to  buy  your 
Q  Q  2  land 
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land  below  the  market  price  ? — No  ;  I  say  buy 
the  land  at  the  market  value,  and  I  put  that 
market  value  from  tlie  average  of  thousands  of 
acres  in  this  country  at  25  /.  an  acre. 

5817.  What  is  there  to  prevent  your  capitalist 
from  buying  this  land  at  25/.  an  acre? — No 
capitalist  can  be  foun<?  who  will  do  that,  because 
he  wants  to  sell  it  again. 

.5818.  Is  not  that  because  there  is  a  certain 
risk  about  the  transaction?— There  is  not  the 
slightest  risk  about  it. 

6819.  Do  you  consider  the  capitalists  of  this 
country  so  blind  to  their  own  interests  that  they 
will  not  enter  upon  a  good  speculation  even  when 
it  is  at  their  door  ? — It  is  rather  the  reverse ;  we 
can  find  no  capitalist  who  will  speculate  to  benefit 
the  labourer  who  is  being  driven  into  the  towns. 

5820.  That  is  not  the  point ;  vou  were  not  put- 
tbg  it  as  a  question  of  philanthropy  ;  you  were 
saying  that  it  is  so  profitable  an  investment  ? — 
Then  I  would  suggest  a  moderate  profit.  You  see 
the  capitalist  wanted  to  double  hi<*  outlay. 

5821.  But  if  you  can  make  35/.  an  acre 
easily  out  of  this  land,  and  50/.  in  exceptional 
cases,  you  could  afford  to  pay  a  capitalist  a  very 

5ood  price  if  he  would  ofler  you  the  land  on  con- 
itions  you  think  to  be  suitable?— -I  must  say 
that  that  geems  a  point  against  us  ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  why  should  the  labourers  of  this 
country  be  driven  into  the  hands  of  the  capi- 
talist? 

5822 .  There  would  be  no  disadvantage  to  the 
labourers  of  the  country  in  having  to  pay  a  fair 
rent? — Certainly  not. 

5823.  It  does  not  matter  whether  they  pay 
that  fair  rent  to  what  you  call  a  capitalist,  or  to 
the  greatest  capitalist  of  all,  that  is  to  say,  the 
State?— Certainly  not;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  point  I  want  to  bring  out  is  this,  thut  the 
capitalist  is  not  satisfied  unless  he  has  such  an  exor- 
bitant profit  that  the  land  becomes  totally  useless. 

5824.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
timelandlords  generally  are  not  getting  more  than, 
we  will  say,  from  2  to  4  per  cent,  upon  their  capi- 
tal ?— That  is  so. 

5825.  Then  do  you  not  think  that  they  would 
be  very  glad,  many  of  them,  or  that,  at  all  events, 
there  would  be  capitalists  who  would  be  glad  to 
get  6  per  cent,  v/ith  perfect  safety  ? — But  what 
about  the  question  of  tenure  ? 

5826.  Forgive  me,  if  you  will  confine  yourself 
to  the  question  of  profit  ? — Certainly. 

5827.  Could  not  a  labourer  or  working  man 
who  can  get  35  /.  to  50  /.  an  acre  out  of  the  land 
afford  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  upon  25  /. 
an  acre,  we  will  say,  as  the  price  of  the  land  ? — 
Yes. 

5828.  Then  have  you  not  there  all  the  condi- 
tions and  all  the  facilities  which  would  stimulate 
capital  to  embark  in  this  extremely  profitable 
speculation  ?  —  No,  for  there  is  this  point : 
that  although  the  landlords  might  be  willing, 
and  I  believe  some  of  them  are  (in  fact,  some 
that  we  have  negociated  with  are)  to  advance 
the  money  and  split  up  their  farms ;  they  will  not 
give  an  equitable  lease. 

5829.  But  would  it  not  pay  a  person  who  was 
not  a  landlord ;  would  it  not  pay  a  capitalist  to 
come  in  and  buy  the  land  of  the  landlord  at  25  /. 
an  acre,  and  let  it  again  upon  the  terms  which 
jou  say  are  necessary ;  that  is  to  say,  upon  a 


CAatrman —continued. 

long  lease,  provided  he  could  get  6  per  cent,  for 
his  capital? — Yes. 

5830.  At  the  present  time  a  capitalist  does  not 
expect  to  get  more  than  from  3  4  to  4  per  cent 
for  his  capital  on  good  security  ? — No. 

583  L  He  would  not  get  so  much  upon  deben- 
tures ? — No ;  but  still,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
capitalist  cannot  be  found  to  do  this  on  equitable 
terms. 

5832.  But  is  not  that  because  the  speculation 
is  not  quite  as  ;;ood  as  you  have  represented  it? 
—  No;  certainly  not.  I  might  point  out  that 
directly  these  trees  are  planted  the  land  in  the 
market  is  worth,  at  any  rate,  from  15  to  20  per 
cent,  more  than  the  land  adjoining,  because  the 
trees  must  grow  into  money. 

5833.  Then  I  say,  how  is  it  that,  having  all 
these  facts,  there  being  so  much  loose  capital  in 
the  country,  you  cannot  persuade  anybody  to 
engage  in  this  industry  at  a  time  when  people 
are  filling  up  the  lists  of  speculations  in  this 
country  three  or  four  times  over  ? — It  is  a  ques- 
tion that  cannot  be  answered  any  more  thun  this 

Siuestion:  why  has  our  Government  neglected  to 
oster  those  industries  which  have  been  neglected 
in  no  other  country  but  our  own?  France  has 
her  schools  of  agriculture  ;  every  State  of 
America  and  Australia  have  their  horticultural 
colleges  ;  England  has  none. 

5834.  That  is  a  totally  different  part  of  the 
subject;  it  may  be  worth  considering  in  connec- 
tion with  fruit  growing ;  not  in  connection  with 
facilities  for  small  holdings :  what  I  wanted  to 
see  is,  why  a  speculation  which  at  first  sight 
appears  so  profitable,  is  rejected  by  capitalists ; 
and  why,  if  it  is  rejected  by  capitalists,  it  should 
be  safe  for  the  State  to  undertake  it? — That  is 
a  question  1  am  not  in  a  (losition  to  answer;  it 
does  seem,  upon  the  face  of  it,  rather  unaccount- 
able. But  they  are  at  present  ignorant  of  the 
profitableness  of  fruit  culture. 

Mr.  Broadhurst 

5835.  With  regard  to  the  success  of  fruit 
growing,  I  suppose  much  depends  upon  planting 
the  right  sort  of  trees  on  the  soil  most  adapted 
for  them  ?  —  Exactly.  The  principal  point  is 
this,  that  the  right  varieties  should  be  grown. 
And  when  I  say  that,  I  mi^ht  further  say  that 
in  the  English  markets  there  is  a  certain  demand 
for  certain  varieties  which  only  the  foreigners 
grow,  and  our  English  growers,  led  on  by  "  The 
Royal  Horticultural  Society"  to  plant  useless 
varieties  which,  when  they  arc  grown,  never  sell, 
find  fruit  growing  unprofitable. 

5836.  l5o  I  understand  you  to  include  currants 
in  your  fruit  growing  ? — Very  little  ;  I  do  not 
believe  in  fruit  growing  for  jam,  because  it  will 
presently  be  overdone  ;  but  what  we  do  advocate 
is  the  production  of  hardy  fruit :  apples,  pears, 
and  nuts,  for  which  the  demand  never  c:m  be  and 
never  has  been  satisfied.  We  advocate  soft 
fruits  to  be  grown  simply  in  small  quantities  to 
satisfy  local  and  other  needs;  not  beyond  that. 

5837.  Then  difierent  kinds  of  apples  grow 
better  on  different  kinds  of  soil,  do  they  not  ?— 
Yes,  certainly. 

5838.  You  say  "  yes  "  to  that ;  what  means  is 
there  of  spreading  knowledge  among  people  who 
are  likelv  to  want  fruit  trees  as  to  that  fact?— 
Simply  by  issuing  leaflets,  the  same  as  the  Agri- 
cultural 
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cultural  Department  issue  leaflets  with  regard  to 
agriculture. 

5839.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  there  are 
many  apples  grown  in  this  country  that  are  prac- 
tically valueless,  as  compared  with  the  best 
markets  in  places  where  the  beat  fruit  c*>uld  be 
grown,  if  the  people  knew  it  ? — Certainly,  there 
IS  any  quantity  of  land  wasted  on  that  account 
througti  being  planted  with  the  wrong  varieties. 

5840.  With  the  wrong  kind  of  fruit  ? — Yes. 

5841.  Do  you  think  now  that  in  the  case  of 
cottagers  who  have  a  dozen  trees,  there  has  been 
any  means  of  instructing  them  as  to  the  value  of 
careful  attention  to  the  trees,  especially  as  to  the 
careful  gathering  of  the  fruit,  and  the  storing  of 
it? — None  whatever. 

5842.  But  that  has  a  great  effect  upon  its  ul- 
timate value  in  the  market  ? — Certainly. 

5843.  Does  your  association  study  the  ques- 
tion of  the  mode  of  planting  ? — Yes. 

5844.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  this 
curious  fact,  that  of  apple  trees,  all  in  one  dis- 
trict upon  precisely  the  same  soil,  and  almost 
close  together,  some  will  be  very  successful  in 
fruit  bearing,  and  others  not,  and  that  that 
mainly  depends  upon  the  question  of  how  they 
were  planted  ? — Yes ;  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  about  that.  Of  course,  soil  has  something 
to  do  with  it  in  this  way  ;  with  regard  to  fruit, 
it  may  seein  a  curious  fact,  but  you  can  have 
soil  too  rich  for  fruit.  For  instance,  in  Tas- 
mania. 1  was  in  conversation  with  the  Director 
General  upon  this  point;  in  certain  parts  of 
Tasmania  they  cannot  grow  fruit  because  the 
land  is  too  rich.  On  the  poorer  soils  it  can  be 
grown.  In  this  country,  where  the  soil  is  too 
rich,  that  sends  the  tree  to  wood  instead  of  to 
fruit.  There  is  an  effectual  way  of  checking 
that,  which  is  this  :  by  simply  pruning  the  routs 
you  send  the  tree  to  fruit  instead  of  to  wood. 

5845.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  plant- 
ing apple  trees,  especially  on  prepared  founda- 
tions ;  that  is  to  say,  planting  them  on  bricks  or 
slates  a  foot  below  the  ground  level,  thereby 
preventing  the  roots  going  down  ? — Yes,  that  is 
a  very  important  point ;  your  suggestion  is  per- 
fectly right. 

5846.  Then  you  are  very  much  in  favour  of 
the  JSmall  Koldint»s  Bill  ? — Yes,  I  am,  very 
much  indeed. 

5847.  Have  you  any  hope  that  it  will  lead  to 
give  fticilities  for  much  greater  fruit  cultiva- 
tion?—Yes,  certainly,  not  only  for  fruit,  but 
also  for  vegetables ;  1  do  not  know  whether  I 
am  entitled  to  refer  to  the  imports  from  the 
market  gardens  of  the  Channel  Isles ;  but  the 
whole  produce  sent  from  there  can  be  raised  here. 
In  1882  we  received  124,000  packages  of  produce 
<rom  Guernsev  alone;  in  1883  it  was  161,000; 
in  1884.215,000;  in  1885,  221,000;  in  1886, 
247,000;  and  in  1887,284,000.  And  to  show  you 
what  those  figures  mean,  the  60,000  baskets  of 
grapes  sent  in  one  year  represent  500  tons,  and 
in  value,  40,000  /.  In  Guernsey,  under  the  small 
holdings  system,  there,  with  their  half  acre,  acre, 
and  one  acre  and  a  half  acre  (the  average  of  the 
whole  island  is  only  3J  acres),  these  men  get  a 
good  living,  bring  up  their  families  well,  and  are 
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the  most  moral  and  industrious  race  of  men  I 
have  ever  seen. 

5848.  What  were  the  young  men  who  applied 
to  you  to  assist  them  in  getting  small  holdings  ? 
— Most  of  them,  strange  to  say,  were  Londoners, 
young  men  who  would  like  to  branch  out  into 
something  new. 

5849.  JSTot  agricultural  people? — No;  yet 
with  the  aid  of  a  gardener  they  could  get  a  good 
living  if  they  could  get  from  three  to  five  acres 
of  land. 

5850.  And  your  experience  and  your  opinion 
is  that  without  legislation  the  country  will  be 
unable  to  obtain  the  number  of  small  holdings 
necessary  for  its  prosperity  ? — Certainly ;  there 
is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  J.  W^  Lowther. 

5851.  With  regard  to  the  articles  raised  in  the 
Channel  Islands,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  they  come 
into  the  market  very  much  sooner  than  the  Eng- 
lish produce  ol'  the  same  nature  ? — Yes,  certainly, 
the  bulk  of  them  do. 

5852.  Is  not  that  the  reason  why  so  large  a 
quantity  comes  from  there  ? — Certainly. 

5d53.  Then  the  extension  of  small  holdings  for 
the  growth  of  these  things  would  not  prevent  the 
same  produce  coming  in  from  the  Channel  Is- 
lands ?~  Yes,  it  would ;  l)ocause  although  it  is  on 
account  of  the  earliness,  these  things  meet  the 
demand;  we  can  grow  them  just  as  early  by  doing 
as  they  do,  that  is  by  using  glass.  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  mistakes  to  suppose  that  the  Channel 
Island  grower  raises  produce  in  the  open  air. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  raised  under  glass  in 
greenhouses. 

5854.  But  do  what  you  will  you  cannot  make 
the  climate  of  England  compete  with  the  climate 
of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  ? — We  can  grow  better 
tomatoes  in  England  than  they  can  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  sample  for  sample.  And  while  the 
Channel  Island  tomatoes  are  making  6  d.  per 
pound,  4he  English  will  be  making  7  d.  and  8  d> 
at  the  very  same  time.  You  see  this  is  being 
done,  though  only  in  one  or  two  cases. 

5855.  Turning  to  another  matter :  you  gave 
us  some  instances  with  regard  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  land  for  fruit  growing  ;  the  first  estate 
that  you  mentioned  was  at  Canterbury,  which 
consisted  of  8 i  acres? — Yes. 

5856.  What  has  happened  to  that  land  now  ? 
— It  is  still  to  be  let. 

5857.  You  mean  it  is  absolutely  waste? — 
Certainly ;  the  house  is  empty.  I  went  over 
the  place  myself;  it  is  just  outside  Cam  erbury, 
on  the  top  of  the  hill,  next  the  Wesley  an  Col- 
lege. And  whilst  I  am  upon  that  point  I  might 
refer  to  another  case.  When  the  French  produce 
comes  to  Folkestone,  which  is  near  Canterbury, 
it  is  unloaded  and  sent  70miles  to  Co  vent  Garden 
Market;  it  is  there  sold  to  the  Folkestone  buyers, 
who  take  the  whole  produce  back  again  over  the 
same  lines  lo  supply  Folkestone.  Now  if  small 
holdings  could  bo  obtained  outside  Folkestone,  I 
think  it  must  be  clear  that  a  good  profit  could  be 
obtained  from  raising  the  things  tiiat  come  from 
France. 

5858.  (,'oming  back  now  to  the  point  I  asked 
Q  Q  3  you 
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Jroa  about^  j<m  aay^  that  this  land  is  actually  an- 
et  at  the  present  time  ? — Yes. 

5859.  And  not  growing  any  crope  ? — No. 

5860.  Or  grazing  ? — Part  of  it  i«  grass,  and 
thev  may  let  it  out  for  crazing  occasionally ;  but 
each  time  I  have  seen  the  place,  twice  in  the  last 
year,  I  have  seen  nothing  there  at  all. 

5861.  When  was  the  last  time  that  you  visited 
that  place  ? — Last  August,  and  on  next  Saturday 
I  shall  go  and  see  it  again. 

6852.  Would  you  give  me  the  name  of  that 
l^laoe  ? — I  cannot  give  you  the  owner's  name  ; 
but  it  is  next  the  Wesleyan  College;  it  is  the 
only  place  there  outside  Canterbury,  at  the  top  of 
the  hill. 

5863.  Then,  with  regai-d  to  Staplehurst,  is  the 
same  true  therewith  regard  to  those  seven  acres? 
— With  regard  to  Staplehurst,  I  cannot  say;  but 
this  conversation,  which  1  booked  down.  I  took 
from  the  owner's  lips  in  my  own  place  at  Brixton. 
He  came  up  to  see  me.  I  put  these  questions, 
I  may  say,  purposely,  although  we  were  open, 
and  are  still  open,  to  take  the  place ;  and  he 
said  on  no  account  would  he  permit  the  grass 
to  be  broken  up;  he  would  keep  it  empty  rather. 
I  cannot  say  whether  that  place  is  still  unlet. 

5864.  With  regard  to  Sevenoaks,  the  case 
you  gave  us  there  ? — I  believe  that  it  was  to  be 
seen  in  an  agent's  list,  in  New  Bridge-street 
I  believe,  in  fact,  it  has  been  in  his  list  for  some 
time. 

5865.  And  at  Petworth,  I  suppose,  the  land- 
lord you  referred  to  was  Lord  Leconfield  ? — 
That  may  be  his  name  ;  I  could  not  say,  but,  at 
any  rate,  he  is  a  neighbour  there. 

5866.  In  that  case,  I  understand,  he  does  let 
a  portion  of  his  land  to  that  fruit  grower,  but 
he  declines  to  let  any  more? — It  is  let  on  a  21 
years'  lease.  This  poor  fruit  grower  took  it 
when  land,  of  course,  was  in  demand  about  10 
years  ago,  and  he  took  it  at  3/.  an  acre;  th^ 
farmers  round  him  get  the  same  land  for  25  «. ; 
but  this  man  cannot  get  an  acre  of  that  land 
under  3  /.  per  acre,  and  then  only  on  a  7,  14, 
or  21  years'  lease.  The  farmers  have  the  same 
land  for  25  «.  beyond  his  hedge. 

5867.  But  do  the  farmers  have  a  lease  of  their 
land  ? — No,  because  they  do  not  require  it. 

5868.  Does  this  fruit  grower  want  a  longer 
lease  than  21  years? — He  would  like,  of  course, 
to  get  it  for  50  years,  and  he  certainly  should 
have  it,  because  when  this  lease  expires  the 
value  will  be  increased  considerably,  because 
the  trees  after  21  years  would  only  be  in  their 
prime. 

5869.  Then,  I  understand  that  in  this  case 
the  land  round  this  fruit  grower's  tenancy  is  not 
left  to  waste? — No. 

5870.  But  it  is  occupied  by  farmers? — Yes. 

5871.  You  are  not  aware  whether  any  diffi- 
culty would  be  raised  by  the  farmers  through 
cutting  off  a  portion  of  their  land,  and  so  dimin- 
ishing their  larms  ? — Of  course,  I  cannot  say. 

5872.  Then,  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  only 
case  you  are  certain  about,  where  the  land  is 
not  let,  is  the  case  at  Canterbury  ? — Is  the  case 
at  Canterbury  out  of  these  three,  as  far  as  I  can 
say  positively. 


Sir  Charles  Dahrymple. 

5873.  If  tJie  cuhivaticm  is  so  profitable  as  you 
say,  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  3  /.  an  aoie 
rent  would  be  a  v^ry  extravagant  rent  ?— Cer- 
tainly not.  I  should  advise  nnyone  to  pay  3 1 
an  acre,  if  they  could  get  the  land  on  a  lease  of 
50  years  ;  it  would  not  be  excessive,  bat  it 
would  be  considerably  more  than  the  farmers 
are  payii^. 

5874.  But,  as  I  understand  you  to  say,  the 
farmers  have  only  yearly  holdings,  whereas  this 
man  might  have  had  a  21  years'  lease.  Surely 
the  terras  offered  him,  therefore,  were  much  more 
favourable  ?— Yes,  only  of  course  the  man  does 
not  like  his  industry  to  be  taxed.  For  instance, 
take  a  man  with  energy,  who  sinks  his  capital 
to  raise  fruit,  why  should  he  pay  3i.  if  the 
affricultural  value  is  only  25«..  and,  in  the  face 
of  this  fact,  that  thousands  of  tons  of  foreign 
produce  which  could  be  grown  at  home  are 
being  sent  into  this  country.  What  we  want,  as 
a  league,  is  to  prevent  the  foreigner  taking  the 
money  out  of  the  country  as  he  does. 

5875.  But  you  do  not  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility of  the  landlord  making  more  by  letting  his 
land  for  fruit  growinir ;  you  only  contempkte  the 
possibility  of  the  occupier  making  more  by  it?— 
No ;  I  certainly  say  that  the  landowner  should 
benefit  and  the  tenant  also.  I  am  quite  agree- 
able to  that. 

5876.  When  was  jonv  association  formed?— 
It  has  been  in  existence  as  a  league  only  12 
months,  but  we  have  worked  on  behalf  of  the 
fruit  growing  movement  for  10  years. 

5877.  Do  you  consider  that  the  association  has 
accomplished  anything  in  the  direction  of  frmt 
gromng  ?— Certainly. 

5878.  Whereabouts  ?— In  Essex,  and  in  diffe- 
rent Darts  of  the  country,  but  specially  in  Essex, 
round  Southend.  I  think  1  may  say  we  have 
been  the  means  of  hundreds  of  acres  being 
planted  with  fruit.  But  I  would  also  say  to  the 
Committee,  and  I  think  it  a  very  important 
thing,  that  the  Government  should  furnish  to 
all  growers  practical  information.  There  are 
many  men  planting  fruit  trees  who,  in  the 
course  of  five  or  six  years  will  find  that  they 
have  wasted  their  money  on  account  of  not 
planting  the  right  varieties. 

5879.  What  is  your  idea  about  the  Govem- 
inent  finding  instruction  for  these  people  as  to  how 
to  pursue  their  trade  ?— I  believe  that  the  Ajrri- 
cultural  Department,  from  the  leaflets  thej  sent 
me,  are  doing  very  good  work,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  sending  out  practical  information  with  regard 
to  agriculture ;  but  with  regard  to  horticnlture, 
it  has  been  totally  neglected  in  this  country,  yet 

.  it  has  been  adopted,  and  taken  up  by  every  other 
country.  If  the  Government  were  to  issue  prac- 
tical brief  leaflets  this  difiSculty  could  be  ob- 
viated and  a  vast  amount  of  good  would  be 
done. 

5880.  And  you  think  it  possible  to  convey  in- 
formation in  regard  to  horticulture  in  some  such 
way  as  about  ngriculture  ?— Certainly. 

5881.  You  said  that  capital  must  be  invested 
in  the  land  if  it  is  to  produce  high-class  fruit; 
do  you  mean  by  capital  high-class  fruit  trees  or 
do  you  mean  manure,  and  so  on?—  There  are 
two  ways  ;  we  want  better  trees,  which  means  a 
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little  expense^  and  we  want  them  planted 
in  a  better,  not  a  scientific  mfuiner ;  and  we 
want  capital  to  erect  glasshouses  and  frames,  if 
we  desire  to  compete  with  the  Channel  Island 
growers. 

5882.  But  I  want  to  fix  your  attention  upon 
the  word  "  capital,"  whatever  it  may  mean ;  if  it 
be  the  capital  of  the  investment,  a  considerable 
amount  oi  capital,  you  cannot  be  contemplating 
&e  case  of  poor  people  cultivating  fruit? — 
1  do,  for  this  party  at  Petworth  who  has  now 
his  banking  account,  used  to  be  a  labourer, 
used  to  drive  a  cart  at  Deptford;  he  bought 
an  old  horticultural  book,  and  that  was  the  secret 
of  his  success ;  he  could  hardiy  write  a  leaflet. 
That  man  had  no  capital,  but  by  plodding  on  he 
made  money,  turned  it  over,  sunk  it  in  the  land, 
and  improved  his  place. 

5883.  Then  you  use  the  word  "  capital  "  some- 
what loosely,  although  I  understand  what  you 
mean^—  Perhaps  I  may  have  done  so. 

5884.  You  spoke  with  confidence  of  all  land 
being  suitable  for  fruit  growing  ;  but  is  it  not 
notorious  that  fruit  can  be  grown  better  in  one 
part  of  the  country  than  in  another  i — There  is 
something  in  that.  I  do  not  think  1  said  all  land, 
I  said  that  it  was  a  good  test,  and  the  best  test 
that  where  grass  grows  well  fruit  will  grow  well 
aiao.  No  doubt  counties  vary,  but  1  think  I 
would  undertake  to  grow  fruit  in  any  of  our 
Southern  or  Midland  Counties,  fruit  as  mod 
as  can  be  grown  in  Kent,  and  Kent  is  the  oest 
county  that  we  have. 

5885.  You  spoke  of  Frwice  and  the  Channel 
Idands,  but  they  have  more  uniform  sunshine 
there  than  we  have,  have  they  not? — In  the 
Channel  Islands  they  cannot  *grow  tomatoes  in 
the  open  air.  We  can.  In  the  Channel  Islands 
the  dafifodils  in  spring  come  into  Covent  Garden 
Market  seven  days  after  they  come  from  the  south 
coast  of  Devonshire  in  this  country. 

5886.  And  you  contemplate  growing  fruit 
under  glass  ;  but,  surely,  there  again  you  do  not 
contemplate  that  being  done  by  persons  in  humble 
life  to  any  great  extent?— The  bulk  of  the  fruit 
and  early  produce  would  be  grown  in  the  open  air. 

5887.  Let  me  understand  you  then,  because 
here  again  I  come  upon  an  apparent  conflict 
between  what  you  contemplate  being  done  and 
the  class  of  people  who  are  to  do  it.  Of  course 
anybody  can  cultivate  fruit  of  a  very  rare  kind 
voider  glass,  always  supposing  he  can  have  the 
glass ;  but  we  are  speakmg  oi  the  occupants  of 
small  holdings ;  how  do  you  contemplate  their, 
cultivating  fruit  under  glass  ? — If  parties  could 
set,  say  five  acres  of  land ;  I  do  not  believe  in 
Vie  very  large  holdings,  but  five  acres  is  sutHcient; 
a  man  can  get  a  good  living  from  five  acres ;  some 
men  with  no  capital  would  take  them  up,  and 
give  part  of  their  time  to  tiieir  own  holding  and 
part  to  their  neighbours.  Then,  with  regard  to 
growing  fruit,  very  little  is  grown  under  glass,  but 
uie  ap^es  and  pears  and  nuts  can  be  grown  in 
the  open  air,  and  the  agricultural  labourer  with  a 
leaflet  or  two  could  do  that,  and  the  demand  can- 
not be  satisfied^  not  if  small  holdings  were  in- 
creased by  the  diousand. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

5888.  I  think  you  said  that  when  you  were 
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trying  to  get  some  of  this  uncultivated  land  you 
applied  to  some  gentlemen  with  capital  to  help 
you  ? — Yes ;  we  applied  to  one  or  two ;  one  in 
particular. 

5889.  I  did  not  quite  catch  the  difficulties  yon 
met  with  ? — I  went  and  I  saw  the  land  myself  at 
Cranleigh,  in  Surrey;  the  land  is  just  outside 
the  station,  and  I  believe  there  is  about  200  acres 
to  be  let ;  the  owner  wanted  20  ^  an  acre  for  the 
land ;  we  were  willing  to  allow  fair  interest,  of 
course,  for  the  capital  to  take  that  land  split  up 
into  five-acre  holdings.  Apparently  the  capitalkt 
i^eed  to  it ;  he  is  a  solicitor  in  London,  and 
lives  down  there.  I  asked  him  to  put  it  into 
writing,  to  lay  before  the  League,  and  he  did, 
and  the  price  he  put  was  double  40/.  an 
acre.  Now,  of  course,  we  can  hardly  see  why 
we  should  advise  any  of  our  membef^  to  pay  40 1 
an  acre  lor  land  which  is  bought  at  20  /.  and  is 
only  worth  20  /. 

5890.  But  that  land  at  40/.  an  acre  would 
have  come  to  1 /.  12*.  a-year  rent? — About 
that. 

5891.  That  would  not  be  too  heavy  a  rent  to 
pay? — No;  but  we  can  hardly  see  how  we  can 
(and  we  sh«dl  never  give  in  upon  that  point)  advise 
anyone  connected  with  the  League  to  take  the 
land  if  they  are  to  pay  more  than  a  fair  agricul- 
ti^ral  rent,  or  a  fair  value. 

5892.  I  quite  understand  your  position  senti- 
mentally ;  but  still  as  a  matter  of  business,  you 
have  fifty  young  men  here  with  capital  of  their 
own  varying  from  50/.  to  250/.  a-piece;  you 
have  land  suitable  for  fruit  growing  which  you 
can  get  by  the  intervention  of  capital  for  32  s.  an 
acre,  and  yet  you  do  not  take  it  ? — No,  because 
we  are  not  going  to  be  the  means  of  any  capitalist 
putting  20  /.  an  acre  in  his  pocket  by  these  means. 

5893.  I  understand  that  reason  ;  but  is  that 
the  chief  reason  ? — Yes. 

5894.  Did  it  occur  to  you  that  you  might  have 
got  these  fifty  young  men  to  put  their  capital 
together  and  to  have  bought  the  land  ? — There  is 
something  in  that ;  but  our  aim  as  a  league  is  not 
only  to  get  the  small  holdings  for  people  with 
capital,  but  for  parties  without. 

5895.  But  you  could  have  put  the  money  to- 
gether^ making  the  necessary  capital,  and  have 
started,  practically,  a  kind  of  co-operative  under- 
taking, each  with  his  own  little  farm  ? — There  we 
should  exceed  our  bounds  as  a  league.  I  might  point 
out  with  regard  to  expecting  capitalists  to  do  this 
for  nothing,  that  we  do  not  expect  it ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  every  working  member  of  the  League 
gives  his  services  free,  and  we  fancy  that  if  any 
good  is  to  be  done  somebody  else  should  take  up 
the  work  in  the  same  spirit  also. 

5896.  Not  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  pure 
philanthropy  ? — Not,  at  any  rate,  to  get  100  per 
cent,  profit. 

5897.  Then  you  are  very  anxious  that,  apart 
from  private  capitalists,  some  means  should  be 
taken  to  give  you  some  facilities  for  getting  this 
land  ? — xes. 

5898.  Through  a  local  court  ?— Yes. 

5899.  You  do  not  care  as  far  as  I  can  gather 
from  your  evidence  upon  what  terms  the  land  is 
obtained,  provided  you  have  a  fair  rent  and 
security  of  tenure  ? — Certainly. 

Q  Q  4  5900.  I  wapt 
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5900.  I  want  you  to  go  a  little  further  ;  would 
you  prefer,  under  these  circumstances,  to  be  a 
leasenolder^  say,  with  a  long  lease,  or  with  a  J)er- 
petual  lease  with  a  fixed  rent ;  or  would  you  pre- 
fer these  small  fruit  growers  on  the  small  farms  to 
be  freeholders,  or  to  come  under  a  scheme  such 
as  that  sketched  by  Mr.  Jesse  Collings'  Bill  ? — 
I  should  say  it  would  be  much  better  if  the 
grower  was  the  leaseholder,  provided  he  had 
security  of  tenure,  provided  also  that  the  rent 
was  to  be  arranged  about  once  in  seven  years, 
and  that  any  increase  in  the  rent  should  not  take 
into  consideration  any  improvement  made  by  the 
tenant. 

5901.  I  quite  agree  to  all  those  terms.  Then, 
what  are  the  reasons  you  would  prefer  that  to 
either  of  the  other  schemes? — That  if  a  man 
takes  a  place  on  rent  hardly  any  outlay  is  needed. 

5902.  No  preliminary  outlay  ? — None  at  all. 

5903.  He  has  all  his  capital  to  go  into  the 
business,  and  make  the  best  of  it?— Certainly. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

5904.  I  suppose  there  is  no  part  of  the  country 
where  you  cannot  get  plenty  of  land  to  buy,  if 
you  want  it  ?  —  Any  amount  of  land  can  be 
bought  in  large  quantities,  but  very  little  land 
can  be  obtained  in  small  quantities. 

5905.  In  the  southern  counties,  are  there  not 
a  good  many  small  properties  always  for  sale  ? — 
There  are  none  to  be  had  on  long  leases. 

6906.  In  your  experience,  are  there  many 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  landlords  will  not 
lease  ? — On  a  50  years'  lease  ? 

5907.  No  ;  I  mean  21  years'  lease  ? — That  is 
not  sufficient,  because  we  cannot  compete  with 
the  foreigner  on  that  lease ;  therefore,  he  will 
continue  to  deluge  the  English  markets  with  his 
fruits.    We  must  have  proper  security  of  tenure 

5908.  Do  you  find  that,  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  the  landlords  are  willing  to  give  a  21 
years'  lease? — I  believe  you  could  get  a  21 
years'  lease  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  but  not 
at  a  fair  agricultural  rent.  The  last  I  applied 
to  were  Messrs.  Dosvsett  and  Woods ;  the  land 
was  60  /.,  and  they  offered  to  grant  a  50  years' 
lease  if  we  paid  100  /. 

5909.  You  mean  the  interest  on  100/.? — 
No;  100/. 

5910.  £  100  an  acre? — No;  there  were 
about  30  or  40  acres.  If  we  had  a  lease  we  had 
to  pay  40  /.  more  for  the  farm  per  annum. 

5911.  Do  you  think  that  difficulty  could  be 

?;ot  over  by  any  system  of  compensation  for  the 
ruit  trees  in  case  the  tenant  is  turned  out? — I 
fancy  so,  certainly. 

5912.  Have  you  studied  the  present  law  with 
regard  to  compensation  for  improvejnents  ? — 
No. 

5913.  There  is  a  Bill  under  which,  with  the 
consent  of  the  landlord,  a  small  holder  can  plant 
trees  with  the  right  to  compensation;  do  you 
think  that  is  sufficient  ? — It  might  be. 

5914.  Do  you  think  that  the  landlord  ought 
10  consent  to  compensation  ? — If  they  did  not,  I 
would  not  plant  their  land  with  fruit  trees. 

5915.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  the  land- 
lords would   be  willing ;  you  have  had  no  ex- 
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perience  of  the  working  of  that  Act  ? — I  should 
hardly  fancy  they  would  ;  from  my  experience 
of  landlords,  I  should  say  certainly  not. 

5916.  Do  you  know  how  it  is  about  puttiDg 
up  glass,  whether  the  tenant  has  the  right  to 
carry  off  the  glass  ? — I  believe  he  has,  if  it  is 
built  upon  a  wood  structure. 

5917.  BrCgarding  the  want  of  sufficient  fruit 
growing  in  this  country,  are  there  not  some  other 
reasons,  such  as  the  difficulty  of  sending  small 
parcels  at  a  reasonable  rate  by  railway,  and  the 
difficulty  of  markets  where  the  producers  and 
consumers  can  be  brought  together  ?— With 
regard  to  the  railway  preferential  rates,  no  doubt 
they  ought  to  be  remedied,  inasmuch  as  a  grower 
can  send  from  Guernsey  to  London  produce  which 
must  be  unshipped  and  put  on  the  rail  for  less 
money  than  anyone  can  send  from  London  to 
Manchester,  although  I  believe  the  distance  is 
three  times  as  great. 

5918.  And  has  not  the  small  grower  very  great 
difficulty  as  compared  with  the  large  grower  in 
arranging  his  railway  dispatches? — ^There  is  a 
slight  diHiculty  ;  but  of  course  as  against  the 
preferential  railway  rates,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  compete  with  the  foreigner. 

5919.  Is  the  difficulty  only  slight  between  the 
large  and  the  small  grower  vrith  regard  to  sending 
by  railway  ?  — When  it  comes  t(»  some  of  the 
smaller  quantities  which  some  of  th^  small 
growers  send,  im  doubt  there  is  a  liu*ge  difference, 
but  it  is  nearly  totally  useless  to  send  small  par- 
cels of  fruit  any  distance  at  all. 

5920.  Why? — Because  the  buyers  will  not 
buy  small  parcels;  they  like  to  buy  larger  quan- 
ties  :  thus  the  difficulty,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  in 
the  markets.  V»ut  with  regard  to  this  party  at  Mid- 
hurst,  the  question  lias  been  raised  with  regard  to 
small  holdings  that  you  must  be  near  a  road,  a 
railway,  or  a  mai'ket ;  now  that  is  a  great  mistake. 
This  party  at  Midhurst  has  buyers  coming  down 
from  London,  over  70  miles,  who  will  buy  his  pro- 
duce on  the  trees  without  sending  it  away  at  all, 
simply  because  ho  grows  the  right  varieties,  and 
it  is  the  growers  who  grow  the  wrong  varieties 
in  ignorance,  no  doubt,  who  send  their  produce 
to  the  markets  which  meets  no  demand,  hecaase 
it  is  not  wanted. 

5921.  About  the  difficulty  that  the  small 
grower  has  because  nobody  will  buy  small  par- 
cels ;  they  want  to  buy  by  the  ton  ;  is  not  that  on 
account  of  want  of  markets  where  small  people  can 
come  in  contact  with  small  people  ? — I  have  good 
reason  to  be  opposed  to  the  London  markets 
generally,  and  to  Covent-garden  Market  in  par- 
ticular ;  but  I  must  confess  that  it  is  an  impos- 
sibility to  find  out  a  plan  to  supersede  them;  I 
believe,  from  experience,  it  cannot  be  done,  for 
the  buyers  will  go  to  the  old  centres,  and  not  to 
new  markets;  and  I  do  not  believe  an  extension 
of  the  markets  in  London  would  do  any  good;  it 
might  in  the  country. 

5922.  I  am  rather  talking  not  of  new  markets, 
but  of  the  old  markets ;  the  old  style  where  the 
housewife  went  to  market,  and  the  nurchascr 
went  to  market  and  bought  her  fruit  ana  chickens 
from  the  person  who  produced  them  ? — No  doubt 
that  would  do  some  good. 

5923.  Take  the  case  of  Folkestone,  you  say 
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French  fruit  is  brought  over  to  Folkestone, 
sent  on  to  London,  and  bought  there,  and  sent 
back  again  to  Folkestone  over  the  same  lines*  and 
that  there  no  facilities  for  growers  near  Folke- 
stone ;  is  there  any  popular  market  of  that  kind 
in  Folkestone  ? — i  es,  there  is  a  good  demand  in 
Folkestone,  but  the  growers  round  about  Folke- 
stone cannot  eet  the  land  which  would  induce 
them  to  plant  fruH  trees,  or  put  capital  into  the 
land. 

5924.  If  a  woman  brings  a  basket  of  her  own 
produce  into  Folkestone,  is  there  any  place 
where  she  can  sell  it  to  the  people  who  want  to 
buy  it;  1  mean  to  the  consumer? — No. 

5925.  Is  there  no  place  where  she  can  take  ii 
bisusket  and  expose  it  for  sale  to  the  customers  in 
Folkestone  who  want  to  buy  such  produce?— 
No. 

5926.  Then,  with  regard  to  th.it  particular 
place,  Folkestone,  is  there  any  difficulty  in 
getting  land  near  Folkestone  for  growing  fruit  ? 
— Yes;  the  fatal  objection  is  that  the  land  can- 
not be  got  on  a  proper  lease. 

5927.  I  was  at  Folkestone  the  other  day, 
and  I  noticed  a  good  many  allotments  out- 
side Folkestone?— Yes,  allotments  which,  in 
my  opinion,  do  as  much  harm  as  good, 
for  they  do  not  enable  the  growers  to  grow 
enough'  by  which  they  can  compete  with  the 
foreigners.  If  a  man  grows  a  lew  vegetables 
what  good  does  it  do  him  ?  It  may  do  him  good 
physically,  but  beyond  that  it  puts  no  monev  in 
his  pocket,  as,  in  my  opinion,  it  tends  to  reauce 
his  wages. 

5928.  1  understand  that  Lord  Radnor  is  the 
principal  landowner  there;  will  he  not  give 
leases;  he  has  a  great  deal  of  country  land? — 
There  is  no  landowner  near  Folkestone  that  I 
have  come  across  yet  who  would  give  a  30  or  50 
years'  lease ;  and  if  they  give  a  21  years'  lease 
want  to  force  the  rent  up  to  an  unnatural  figure. 

5929.  I  was  talking  the  other  day  to  a  small  allot- 
ment holder  at  Folkestone  who  had  a  bit  of  glass 
and  grew  cucumbers.  Supposing  that  his  wife 
took  the  cucumbers  to  sell  at  Folkestone  can  he 
get  a  good  price  for  them  there  ? — Yes. 

5930.  Is  there  no  convenient  market  at  Folke- 
stone?— Not  where  producer  and  consumer  meet. 

5931.  Is  it  the  case  at  the  present  moment ;  is 
there  any  truth  in  what  we  arc  constantly  told 
that  it  is  hardlv  worth  while  for  a  small  man  to 
grow  fruit  in  this  country,  even  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  at  present,  because  there  is  no 
means  of  selling  it ;  that  fruit  that  is  worth  a 
farthing  in  the  country  is  sold  by  a  greengrocer 
in  London  for  6rf.  ?— Your  question  raises  one 
or  two  points ;  but  with  regard  to  the  last  one  I 
might  say,  generally  speakmg,  that  for  every 
ilOO  /.  worth  of  produce  sold  in  our  markets  onlv 
25  sovereigns  find  their  way  into  the  growers 
pocket. 

5932.  That  is  the  difficulty  about  the  middle- 
man ? — Yes,  partly  of  course. 

5933.  But  apart  from  the  question  of  the  pro- 
fessional fruit  grower,  ana  speaking  of  the 
c«>ttager  within  20  miles  of  London,  who  grows 
a  little  fruit  in  his  spare  time,  do  you  think  he 
can  sell  that  to  advantage? — If  he  grows  the 
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right  varieties,  he  can  sell  it  in  his  neighbourhood 
immediatelv. 

5934.  Then  with  regard  to  the  question  of  get- 
ting the  right  varieties,  I  understand  your  object 
to  be  that  the  Oovemment,  in  instituting  the 
Agricultural  Department,  should  also  make  the 
Department  horticultural  ? — Yes. 

5935.  I  think  you  said  that  that  is  the  case  in 
other  countries? — In  every  other  country. 

5936.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  of  the  United  States ;  is  it  not 
the  case  in  that  Department  that  a  very  great 
deal  is  done  by  the  Government  to  promote  the 
best  kind  of  garden  fruit  and  produce? — Yes, 
they  have  a  college  in  every  State  in  America, 
where  they  give  information  free,  analyse  manures, 
and  everything  else  the  farmer  wants  free; 
they  give  all  information  free ;  they  issue  leaflets 
and  huge  books  every  year  full  of  practical  and 
good  information. 

Mr.  Seale-Hayne. 

5937.  In  what  counties  have  you  special 
experience  /  —  In  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Essex ; 
and  then,  beyond  ail  that,  the  informa- 
tion which  I  received  while  I  was  editor  of 
the  Horticultural  Journal,  and  1  received  some 
hundreds  of  letters  upon  these  points,  all  bear 
me  out  in  what  I  say. 

5938.  I  only  wanted  to  know  where  your  per- 
sonal experience  was? — In  Sussex,  Essex,  and 
Kent. 

5939.  The  metropolitan  counties  ?— Yes. 

5940.  You  sav  very  rightly,  as  I  know  myself 
that  a  21  years  lease,  at  least,  is  necessary  for 
fruit  growing,  and  that  50  years  is  better,  and 
the  landlords  generally  decline  to  give  that 
length  of  lease ;  can  you  give  the  reason  why 
they  decline? — Yes,  I  presume  because  they 
fancy  the  land  may  be  worth  more  money  before 
the  end  of  the  term. 

5941.  In  rural  districts,  I  suppose,  sporting 
rights  have  something  to  do  with  that  ? — I  can- 
not say  upon  that  point. 

5942.  And  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  the 
possibility  of  land  coming  in  for  buildings  would 
have  something  to  do  with  that  ? — Certainly. 

5943.  Then  with  others,  they  might  be  unable 
to  give  a  sufficient  length  of  lease  in  consequence 
of  settlements,  entails,  and  so  forth  ?^*Certainly. 

5944.  And,  of  course,  with  others,  whose 
estates  are  mortgaged  they  would  be  unable  to 
do  so  ? — Certainly. 

5945.  So  that  all  those  points  that  I  have 
mentioned  would  require  remedy  to  enable  you 
to  obtain  small  patches  of  land  for  horticulture? 
— In  a  good  many  parts  I  suppose  naturally 
they  womd. 

5946.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  system 
of  compensation  for  tenants  of  market  gwlens 
about  London  and  in  Middlesex  ? — No. 

5947.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  special 
custom  ? — No. 

5948.  Can  you  give  us  noT  evidence  upon  that 
point? — No. 

5949*  You  sud   you  would    prefer  a    lease 
R  R  instMd 
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nttead  of  a  freehold;  you  think  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  to  have  a  garden  on  a  leate* 
hold  tenure  than  of  a  freehold  tenure  ? — Yei$. 

5S50.  Do  you  think  that  a  leasehold  would 
be  lees  expensive  to  the  man  who  took  it  ? — Yes ; 
if  the  party  was  to  become  a  freeholder  he  would 
have  to  pay  so  much  more  each  year. 

5951.  But  suppose  he  could  get  a  loan  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  purchase  money  at  a  reason- 
able rate,  say  3^  per  cent.,  would  he  not  be  in  a 
superior  condition  to  the  leaseholder  ? — Speaking 
personally,  I  would  prefer  to  have  it  on  a  lease 
under  the  restrictions  1  have  referred  to. 

5952.  But  only  such  a  lease  as  it  appears  you 
caoinot  get? — At  present,  yes. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 

5953.  Is  this  fruit  grower  of  Midhnrst"  an 
owner  or  a  leaseholder? — He  has  a  little  fruit 
farm  on  a  21  years'  lease,  about  11  years  of 
which,  I  believe,  are  unexpired. 

5954.  Does  he  feel  satisfied  with  his  lease  ? — 
Not  exactly,  because  he  is  paying  3  /  an  acre, 
whereas  the  neiehbouring  farmers  are  only  pay- 
ing 25  9^  and  he  does  not  feel  satisfied  with 
that. 

5955.  Is  it  on  a  large  estate  ? — I  believe  it  is  a 
very  large  estate. 

5956.  Is  that  landowner  willing  to  let  more 
land  to  fruit  growers  on  the  same  terms? — I 
believe  so.  1  did  not  ask  on  that  point 
specially,  but  I  understood  the  party  to 
say  that  he  could  not  get  another  acre,  I  fancy 
he  told  me,  not  ev>en  on  a  2)  years'  lease  ;  b«t 
that  if  he  did  he  would  hare  to  pay  3  /.  again, 
and  not  25  s. 

5957.  Do  you  think  that  this  Small  Holdings 
Bill  would  materially  promote  the  objects  of 
your  league  ? — Certainly,  provided  of  course  that 
the  tenant  was  protected  it  ought  to  do  a  vast 
anount  of  good,  inasmuch  as  we  can  grow  in  this 
country  a  vast  amount  of  food  produce  which  we 
import  from  abroad.  At  any  rate  we  import 
over  135,000,000  7.,  and  I  calculate  that  under  a 
proper  Small  Holdings  Act  the  English  cuhi- 
vators  could  raise  these  things  to  the  extent  of 
half,  or  at  any  rate  50,000,000  L  in  time. 

5{^.  Ton  gave  us  inatances  of  landlords 
refusing  to  let  land  on  reasonable  terms,  and  you 
said  that  they  were  by  no  means  exceptional 
cases.  Are  you  prepared  to  advocate  any 
measure  to  brin^  such  land  to  the  market  and 
nra4:e  it  accessible  to  the  people? — The  only 
scheme  I  should  suggest  is  that  the  State 
should  buy  land,  say  at  25  Z.  an  acre,  and  let 
it  to  tenants  at  1  /.  per  aore  per  annum  for  50 
years ;  and  in  50  years  the  State  would  recoup 
itself,  and  become  the  owner. 

5h59.  Buy  it  compulsorily  if  necessary? — 
One  firm  have  over  10,000  acres  of  land, 
according  to  their  Rst,  which  can  be  bought 
for  from  8  /.  to  9  /.,  and  upwards,  but  only  in 
la? ge  lots. 

5960.  Supposing  that  there  was  a  distinct 
deaire  in  those  localities,  as  emnleDoad  by  the 
eticiioiis  to  the  various  local  councils,  on  the  part 


Mr.  Tb&mas  £Uu— contmaed. 
of  the  people  to  get  land,  you  would  advocate 
giving  the  compulsory  powers  to  those  coondls 
or  to  the  State  to  buy  such  land  ?— ^rtainly, 
without  hesitation. 

.  5961.  Do  you  think  that  without  compulsory 
purchase  the  people  could  get  access  to  the  land 
for  the  purpose  of  fruit  growing  and  other 
purposes  of  small  holdings  ?  —  Certainly,  they 
could  not. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart 

5962.  Are  you  quite  clear  that  there  is  a 
demand  for  land  for  fruit  growing,  at  a  fair  rent, 
in  excess  of  the  supply  ? — Certainly;  the  evi- 
dence from  all  parts  of  the  county  is  the  same. 
I  have  just  a  few  words  here  from  the  Rev.  C.  M. 
Cocks,  of  Wiltshire,  on  the  point,  "  Ow 
country  districts  here  are  being  depopulated." 
This,  he  adds,  '*  is  one  of  the  saddest  features 
of  rural  life.  I  know  of  many  labourers 
who  have  been  driven  to  distant  lands  in 
order  to  procure  the  daily  bread  denied  them 
in  their  own."  Again,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Kent  and  Sussex  Labourers  Union  at  Rochester, 
the  secretary  said,  "  From  a  return  of  upwards 
of  200  parishes,  they  found  a  considerable  reduo- 
tioB  in  the  number  of  men  employed  on  farms,'^ 
that  is  with  regard  to  labourers ;  but  of  course, 
it  all  refers.  "  Farmers  curtailed  labour  as  mudi 
as  possible,  with  the  result,  that  a  slovenly 
system  of  cultivation  prevailed."  That  is  a  fact 
that  nobody  can  deny. 

Chairman. 

5963.  The  question  is,  whether  there  ia  a 
demand  for  land,  but  you  are  giving  us  a& 
aeoount  of  the  depopulation  of  the  land  ? — I  was 
gointf  to  bring  it  in  mcid^itally,  but  at  any  rata 
the  cbmand  is  unlimited ;  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  there  are  hundreds  of  young  men  in 
London  independent  of  the  agricultural  districts^ 
and  in  most  of  our  large  towna  thousands  of 
young  men  with  eapital,  who  if  they  could  git 
the  small  holdings  would  readily  take  them  up. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 

5964.  Do  you  consider  diat  thens  is  an  imne- 
diate  profit  ariai^  from  small  holdings  laid  oot 
for  the  cultivation  of  frttk?-^Ye6,  certainly,  ia 
the  irst  year.  They  would  grow  early  prodttoa 
bendes  fruit. 

5965.  My  object  in  asking  that  question  is  to 
find  out,  lor  those  who  maintain  that  there  ou^ht 
to  be  a  prospective  profit  to  the  local  authontf 
if  it  lets  out  land,  whether,  in  your  opinion,  it 
would  be  safe  for  the  local  authori^  to  acquire  lani 
and  let  it  out  for  fruit  cultivation  ;  Sir  Charles 
Dalrymple  asked  you  a  question  as  to  the 
necessity  of  capital  being  laid  out;  I  want  to' 
know  from  you  whether  you  beHere  there  is  an 
opening  for  comparatively  poor  people  to  acquirir 
land^  and  take  it  from  the  local  authority  witiioot 
risk  to  the  authority  f-r-Certainly. 

5966.  That  is  your  experience  ?— Yes. 

5967.  U 
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5967.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  wish  Islands^  from  Canada^  and  the  United  States,  an^'. 
to  state  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  the  Cooimittee  with  regard  to  the  produce  that  could  be  raised 
will  accept  the  figures  I  have  drawn  out  with  on  these  small  holdings  in  this  country, 
regard  to  imports. 

5968.  With  regard  to  what  importe?— They  Chairman.!  You  can  hand  them  in  for  the 
are  with  regard  to  imports  from  the  CbaaiMl             Appendix.     (The  same  were  handed  in.) 
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Friday,  2\8t  June  1889. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Sir  Edward  Birkbeck* 
Sir  George  Campbell. 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 
Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 
Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 


Sir  Walter  Foster. 

Mr.  Compton  Lawrance. 

Mr.  James  William  Lowther. 

Mr.  Seale-Hayne. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 


The  Right  Honourable  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Charles  Alan  Ftffe,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman*  • 

6969.  I  THINK  you  are  the  estates  bursar  of 
University  College,  Oxford  ? — I  am. 

5970.  what  property  have  you  in  connection 
with  the  college  under  your  management? — 
About  8,000  acres  ;  it  is  vei^  widely  distributed 
in  12  counties  in  all  parts  of  England  and  Wales, 
and  I  should  say  it  included  agricultural  holdings 
of  every  possible  character  from  the  smallest 
allotment  up  to  the  largest  farm  on  all  kinds  of 
BoUs  and  under  all  sorts  of  cultivation. 

5971.  I  think  that  you  are  yourself  a  land- 
owner?— I  own  about  300  acres  in  the  Weald  of 
Sussex. 

5972.  And  for  a  number  of  years  you  have 
had,  I  believe,  considerable  experience  in  the 
management  of  land  ?—  Yes. 

5973.  And  I  think  you  have  also  written  on 
the  subject  of  land  tenure  and  similar  subjects  ? 
—I  have. 

5974.  In  your  opinion  has  there  been  in 
recent  times  any  diminution  in  the  number  of 
small  owners  and  cultivators? — As  to  small 
owners,  I  believe  the  fact  to  be  undisputed  that 
since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  there 
has  been  a  large  decrease  in  the  number  of 
them. 

5975.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  century  or 
last  century,  do  you  mean  ? — I  am  speaking  of  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  ;  it  has  been  going 
on  progressively  since  then.  As  to  small  culti- 
vators, I  should  say  that,  taking  the  last  100 
years,  there  has  been  a  (considerable  diminution 
m  the  number  of  cultivators  farming  20  acres 
and  upwards. 

5976.  From  what  do  you  draw  that  conclu- 
sion ?-  I  draw  that  conclusion  in  part  from  the 
existence  of  a  great  number  of  small  farmhouses 
and  buildings  which  are  now  used  as  labourers' 
cottages,  apart  from  other  evidence.  In  most 
parts  of  the  country  that  I  know  you  will  find 
those  small  houses,  with  more  or  less  of  their 
buildings  still  remaining,  which  show  on  the  face 
of  them  that  they  must  have  been  in  former 


Chairman — continued. 

times  small  farm  buildings;  they  cannot  have 
been  anything  elee ;  to  a  great  extent  they  are 
inhabited  by  agricultural  labourers  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  larger  farmers.  I  have  brought 
a  map  with  me  illustrating  the  country  I  am 
best  acquainted  with  round  my  own  fiarms, 
showing  the  holdings  as  they  were  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  and  as  they  are  now.  The 
blue  lines  represent  what  they  are  now ;  the  red 
lines  represent  what  they  were  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  {handing  in  the  same).  I  have 
written  a  list  of  them  there,  grouping  those 
together  which  are  now  massed  m  larger  hold- 
ings. 

5977.  The  process  to  which  you  refer  is  a 
process  then  ot  consolidation  of  farms  ? — Yes. 

5978.  I  think  this  map  shows  that  whereas  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  there  were  24 
holdings,  the  number  has  now  been  reduced  to 
11  ? — xes;  I  have  taken  them  just  as  they  come, 
without  picking  and  choosing,  in  a  straight  line 
east  and  west. 

5979.  Is  that  process  still  going  on? — I  think 
the  process  has  been  checked  partly  by  the 
difficulty  of  letting  large  farms,  and  also  partly 
by  the  change  in  pubuc  opinion  in  favour  of 
small  holdings. 

5980.  Have  you  examined  the  official  statistics 
in  reference  to  this  matter  ? — Yes,  I  have.  The 
statistics  show  that  up  to  the  year  1851  the  a^- 
cultural  population  of  the  country  was  increasmg 
in  spite  of  any  diminution  which  there  may 
have  been  in  the  holdings.  I  take  it  that  that 
increase  was  caused  mainly  by  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  agricultural  labourers.  But  from 
1851  to  1881  the  rural  population  has  diminished 
by  about  one  per  cent,  la  spite  of  the  fact  that 
no  less  than  3,000,000  acres  have  been  added  to 
the  farmed  area  of  the  country.  You  have,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  process  of  constant  addition  of 
area,  amounting  in  all  to  about  3,000,000  acres; 
on  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  this,  and  the  im- 
mense increase  of  the  population  generally,  yoa 
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Chairman-^oniinued. 

have  an  actual  decrease  i&  the  rural  population 
duriDg  those  30  years  from  1851  to  1881. 

5981.  But  do  you  consider  that  the  diminution 
of  the  labouring  population  is  any  test  of  the 
size  of  the  holdings? — No,  I  do  not.  But  there 
is  further  evidence  about  that  The  census 
returns  give  us  the  actual  number  of^  fanners. 
I  will  explain  presently  what  I  conceive  fanners 
to  mean.  In  1851  the  number  of  farmers, 
according  to  the  census,  was  about  230,000 ;  in 
1881  it  was  almost  exactly  the  same;  but  the 
Agricultural  Returns  of  1886  inform  us(p.  2 )  that 
most  of  the  land  added  to  the  farmed  area  of  the 
country  has  been  made  into  smallish  holdings. 
Therefore,  if  the  whole  number  of  farmers  has 
not  increased  during  those  30  years,  with  the 
addition  of  the  3,000,000  acres  of  land  and  all 
the  holdings  made  out  of  those,  there  must  have 
been  a  process  of  diminution  going  on  among 
the  pre-existing  holdings ;  the  thing  is  demon- 
strably proved. 

6982.  Have  you  got  the  statistics  of  particular 
counties  in  illustration  of  what  you  have  been 
saying  ? — Yes.  I  have  the  statistics  of  Hunting- 
donshire, as  given  in  Dr.  Ogle's  recent  paper. 
Dr.  Ogle  is  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
census ;  he  has  command  of  the  entire  statistics 
of  the  country  r»  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  Com- 
mittee have  already  been  made  acquainted  to 
some  extent  with  the  results  of  his  paper. 

.5983.  What  is  the  paper  from  which  you  are 
now  quoting? — It  is  a  paper  on  the  alleged 
depopulation  of  the  rural  districts  of  England. 

5984.  Is  that  a  paper  which  was  presented 
to  some  society  ? — It  was  read  before  the  Sta- 
tistical Society  on  the  19th  of  March  of  the 
present  year.  Dr.  Ogle,  with  whom  I  am  in 
correspondence  on  the  subject,  sent  me  a  copy 
of  the  paper.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has 
yet  been  published,  but  I  hope  the  Committee 
will  get  it;  it  is  a  most  important  piece  of  evi- 
dence on  the  subject.  Coming  to  the  statistics 
of  this  paper.  Dr.  Ogle  takes  Huntingdonshire 
as  a  specimen  of  a  purely  agricultural  county; 
he  show9  that  in  Huntingdonshire  between  1851 
and  1881  there  was  a  decline  in  the  number  of, 
holdings  of  all  kinds  from  50  to  300  acres, 
but  that  in  those  above  300  acres  there  was 
an  increase,  and  that  in  those  under  50  acres 
there  was  a  small  increase  too.  Dr.  Ogle's 
figures  go  down  only  to  1881.  I  have  examined 
the  returns  five  years  later  than  that  in  1886, 
and  the  result  is  a  very  remarkable  one ;  it  is 
that  every  one  of  the  large  farms  in  Hunting- 
donshire of  over  1,000  acres,  without  an  excep- 
tion, every  one  has  disappeared.  The  process  of 
agglomeration  of  land  which  Dr.  Ogle  dwells 
on,  that  is  the  throwing  together  of  farms  of 
moderate  size,  and  making  them  big  farms,  has 
ended  in  a  complete  collapse.  Every  one  has 
disappeared. 

5985.  So  that  the  reverse  process  has  now  set 
in  ? — The  reverse  process  has  set  in. 

Mr.  Seak'Hayne. 

5986.  Are  you  now  referring  to  tenancies  ? — 
Yes. 

0.69. 


Chairman. 

5987.  Does  that  apply  to  farms  of  less  thao^ 
1,000  acres  also? — Yes,  it  does;  it  applies  to 
farms  of  over  50<)  acres,  which  have  diminished 
by  one-half  in  those  five  years. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

5988.  Is  Huntingdonshire  an  agricultural 
county;  does  1,000  acres  mean  agricultural 
land  ? — Yes,  not  like  the  Scotch  moors ;  it 
mesons  bond  Jide  agriculture. 

Chairman. 

5989.  I  suppose  that  these  large  farms  which 
have  disappeared  from  the  returns  have  been 
broken  up  into  smaller  holdings? — These  lar^e 
farms  which  have  disappeared  from  the  returnshave 
been  broken  up  into  smaller  holdings  of  some 
"kind  ;  but  I  should  presume  they  have  not  beei> 

broken  up  into  small  lioldin^s,  because  the  build- 
ings in  that  case  would  not  be  there. 

5990.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of 
the  diminution  of  the  agricultural  population, 
and  the  cause  of  that  diminution.  It  appears 
from  what  you  tell  us  that  in  Huntingdonshire 

^the   labouring  population   has    considerably  di- 
*rainished  ? — Yes. 

5991.  Is  that  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
size  of  the  farms  ? — My  impression  is  that  it  is. 

5992.  If  so,  we  should  expect  to  find,  shduld 
we  not,  that  the  population  had  diminished  in  the 
earlier  period  up  to  1881,  because  the  farms  had  , 
been  consolidated? — Yes» 

5993.  But  then  we  should  expect 'that  as  the 
reverse  process  has  now  set  in  the  labouring 
population  would  increase  again  in  proportion  to 
the  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  farms.  Has  that 
been  the  case  ?  -  There  has  been  no  return,  so 
far  as  I  know,  of  the  population  since  1881.  I 
should  imagiue  that  when  the  next  decennial 
return  comes  some  increase  will  be  shown> 
although  whether  the  process  has  been  large 
enough  to  make  any  considerable  increase  I 
could  not  say  at  the  present  time. 

5994.  We  have  had  it  given  in  evidence  that 
the  diminution  in  the  labouring  population  in? 
Huntingdonshire  has  been  20  per  cent.,  which  is 
a  very  large  and  extraordinary  diminution  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  it  has  been  alleged  that  Hun- 
tingdonshire is  rather  a  county  of  small  holdings 
by  comparison  with  the  neighbouring  counties, 
and  the  argument  drawn  from  that  has  been 
that  the  smallness  of  the  farms  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  a  large  proportion  of  labouring 
population  :  what  would  you  say  with  regard  to 
that? — The  decrease  of  population  is  a  very 
complicated  question.  It  is  due  to  many  causes 
acting  together.  I  was  not  Jiware  myself  that 
the  purely  agricultural  population  had  decreased 
so  much  as  20  per  cent. ;  1  thought  it  was  nearer 
12  per  cent. 

5995.  A  comparison  has  been  made  betweea 
Huntingdonshire  and  Rutlandshire,  and  we  have 
been  told  that  the  holdings  under  20  acres  in 
Huntingdonshire  are  62  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  of  holdings,  whereas  in  Rutlandshire 
they  are  only  47  per  cent ;  so  that  Rutlandshire 
is  a  county  of  larger  holdings  tlian  Huntingdon- 
shire ;  but,  at  the  same  time  we  are  told  that 
in  Rutlandshire  the  agricultural  labourers  have 
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CAazVwian— continued. 

only  diminished  by  one  per  cent.,  whereaa  in 
Huntingtonshire  they  haye  diminished  by  20  per 
cent. ;  how  would  you  be  disposed  to  account  for 
that  ? — I  should  like  to  have  more  statistice  about 
Rutlandshire ;  I  feel  unable  to  deal  with  Rut- 
landshire on  another  person's  evidence,  and  the 
iguares  of  Rutlandshire  are  not  l)efore  me. 

5996.  I  think  the  returns  from  which  yon  are 
quoting  are  the  Agricultural  Returns  for  1886  ?— 
Yes. 

5997.  Those  returns  have  not  been  continued, 
have  they  ? — The  return  of  the  sizes  of  farms 
ha«  not  been  continued  since  1886  ;  that  return 
waa  of  extreme  value  for  the  purposes  of  the  pre- 
emit  inquiry,  tmd  it  is  a  very  great  pity  that  such 
a  return  should  not  have  l>een  kept  up.  Unless 
there  are  reasons  of  expense  against  the  returns, 
I  should  imagine  that  it  would  be  a  very  great 
pnblic  service  if  that  neturn  could  be  reinstated 
to  its  position  in  the  Agricultural  Retunie. 

5998.  Continuing  with  your  examination  of 
Mr.  Ogle's  figures  as  regards  Huntingdonshire, 
do  they  show  a  decrease  in  all  classes  of  farms  ? 
^^Not  in  the  amallest  kind  of  farm  ;  tbey  show 
%  certain  increase  in  those. 

5999.  Of  what  farms  are  you  mow  speaking? 
««--0f  farvis  of  under  50  acres ;  but  that,  to  my 
mind,  ifi  to  be  explained  by  the  additional  limd 
that  has  been  inclosed  and  added  to  tlie  &rmed 
area  of  the  country ;  this  has  been  left  out  of 
ttght  The  fact  is,  that  a  very  large  extent  of 
land  has  been  added  to  the  faria^d  area  during 
the  last  30  years,  and  I  should  say  that  tbe  in- 
crease of  small  holdings  comes  directly  from 
Ijiat. 

6000.'  Do  you  think  that  these  figures  with 
regard  to  Huntingdonshire  are  probably  general 
throughout  tite  kingdom ;  that  the  same  pro- 
portions would  obtain  ?•*-!  should  say  that  Hunt- 
Uigdonshire  was  a  good  specimen  of  a  county. 

6001.  Therefore,  in  your  opinion,  it  is  probable 
that  small  holdings  of  up  to  50  acres  have  not 
decreased  in  the  last  generation  ?  ^I  should  put 
the  limit  ajt  20  acres  myself;  I  doubt  whetJier  it 
is  the  case  with  holdings  of  from  20  to  50  acres. 
I  anspect  that  tbe  decrease  begins  with  holdiuge 
of  as  low  aa  20  acres^  a^d  that  in  that  particular 
inatanoe  Huntingdoni^re  may  not  be  typical 
of  die  country  at  large. 

6002.  Then,  summing  up  your  evidence,  I 
understand  y9u  to  say  that  the  swall  holdings  of 
under  20  acres  have  probably  not  diminished  in 
UMmber  ? — ^I  thmk  they  have  not. 

6003.  But  that  they  have  not  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  farmable  land  d[ 
the  country  ? — Exactiy. 

6004.  And  as  regards  all  classes  of  farms  of 
above  20  acres,  the  smaller  ones  have  diminished? 
— *I  should  say  so.  Of  course  one  cannot  draw 
the  line  at  an  exact  number  of  acres;  but  I 
should  say  it  was  somewhere  about  20  acres, 
down  to  quite  recent  times. 

6005.  The  farms  of  which  you  are  speaking 
are  purely  agricultural  farms,  I  think? — Yea, 
purely  agricultural  farms.  I  should  say  that 
there  has  not  been  a  diminution  in  the  number 
of  market  gardens,  and  nursery  plantations^  and 
so  on ;  on  the  contrary,  the  holdings  that  have 
been  decreasing  are  the  purely  agricultural 
small  holdings. 


CAairman— ^continued. 

6006.  But  even  in' the  case  of  market  gardens 
and  similar  farms  of  a  special  character,  have 
they  increased  in  proportion  to  the  demand,  do 
you  thbik,  for  the  articles  produced  ? — Taking 
foreign  importation  as  the  test,  I  shouid  say  that 
the  small  holdings  have  not  increased  propor- 
tionately^ to  the  demand ;  that  is  to  say,  that  tbe 
imports  from  abroad  have  increased  more  rapidly 
than  the  possibility  of  supplying  those  article 
from  small  holdings  at  hosAC. 

6007.  Have  you  foixned  any  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  agricultural  propordanate  diminu- 
tion of  small  owners  and  cultivators?^ A  great 
many  causes  have  been  at  work ;  some  natural 
and  ^ome  artificial. 

6008.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  coBtvenieat 
to  deal  with  the  two  classes  separately^  that  is 
to  say  the  owners  and  the  cultivators? — Cer- 
tainly. In  the  case  of  the  small  owners  I  should 
say  that  artificial  causes,  for  instance  legjalatioo, 
had  distinctly  been  at  work  in  diminishing  them ; 
in  the  case  of  small  cultivators,  I  should  say 
that  natural  causes  have  had  a  much  larger 
share  and  artificial  causes  a  smaller  share. 

6009.  Confining  ourselves  in  the  first  in«tanee 
to  small  owners,  what  do  you  regard  as  the 
object  of  the  legislation  of  the  last  one  hundred 
years? — If  the  Committee  will  allow  me,  I 
should  prefer  to  state  this  in  the  words  of  a  veiy 
eminent  man,  Lord  Palmerston,  whose  statement 
may,  I  should  think,  be  taken  as  authoritative. 
Lord  PalmeTBton,  on  the  lOth  of  December  1856, 
wrote  as  follows  to  Sir  Richard  BeMiell,  \m 
Attorney  General,  afterwards  Lord  Weertmry. 

6010.  On  what  occasion  ? — On  the  occasion  of 
Bethellframinghis  Testonentary  JiwiidiGtionBilL 
Lord  Palmerston  absoluteiy  prohiUted  him  from 
taking  any  steps  that  might  impose  pv obate  du^ 
on  land ;  not  on  the  around  that  it  might  be 
unfair,  or  an  excessive  Durden  on  land,  but  that 
it  w^mld  conflict  with  the  reeogniflod  political 
necessity  in  this  country  of  keeping  together 
masses  of  land  in  unbroken  quantities. 

601 L  Perhaps  you  will  quote  the  exact  words 
of  his  letter  ?— -''  I  hope  that  in  framing  the 
Testamentary  JuriscHetion  Bill  due  care  will  be 
taken  that  its  pDO^iaione  shall  not  lead  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  extension  of  probate  duty  to 
real  property.  I  consider  it  eaaeatial  to  the 
pra^r  working  of  our  constitution  to  preserve 
as  far  as  posuble  the  practiee  of  heredilan^ 
succession  to  unbroken  masses  of  huaded  property. 
That  practice  was  much  broken  ia  upen  by  tbe 
application  of  the  sueoetsion  duty  to  landed 
property ;  that  meaeure  was,  however,  deened 
necessary,  but  I  could  not  be  a  paarty  te  any 
further  inroad  upon  a  principle  which  I  consider 
of  great  political  importances  and  far  outwtaghiBe; 
in  gravity  any  of  the  legal  improvements  which 
your  Bill  is  intended  to  efiSect." 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

6012.  TThat  is  the  date  of  that  letter?— The 
date  of  that  is  10th  December  1856.  There  yoa 
have  the  clear  statement  of  the  Prime  Minister 
that  no  measure,  however  just  or  right  in  itself, 
would  be  permitted  if  it  interfered  wiA  the 
practice  of  hereditary  succession  to  unbroken 
masses  of  landed  property. 

6013.  That 
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Chairman* 

6013.  That  shows  l^at  at  that  time  the  die- 
tinct  policy  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government  was  to  prevent 
estates  from  being  broken  up  ? — Yes. 

6014.  .And  that  object  has,  in  your  opinion, 
been  secured  by  the  legislation  ? — In  my  opinion 
that  object  has  pervaded  the  Statute  Book  of  this 
country  for  at  least  a  century,  for  more  than  a 
century. 

6015.  Would  you  like  to  illustrate  in  any  way 
the  working  of  that  legislation  ? — The  working 
of  thi&  principle  of  legislation,  I  should  say,  was 
s^eii  first  and  directly  (taking  the  points  in  which 
it  i6  seen  directly  first)  in  the  difl'erent  taxation 
oi  real  and  personal  property  at  death,  in  order 
ta  prevent  men  having  to  sell;  secondly,  in 
the  law  of  primogeniture  in  cases  of  intestacy ; 
thirdly,  in  the  quuification  of  land  ownership  for 
a  justice  of  the  peace  (some  of  these  measures 
are,  ok'  course,  not  now  existing,  I  am  speaking  of 
the  legislation  of  lust  century  taken  as  a  whole) ; 
fourthly,  in  the  principle  that  everything  that 
was  attached  to  the  land  became  the  landlord's 
property ;  so  that  until  lately  the  tenant  got 
no    cosHpensation  for   improvements  except  by 

CUBtOBBb 

6016.  May  I  just  stop  you  there  to  ask  you 
how  does  tbat  afi'oct  the  question  of  small  owner- 
ship?— Because  the  landlord,  in  the  natural 
courseof  eve  fits,  would  sometimes  have  had  tosell ; 
it  has  yreveated  the  landlord  having  to  sell. 

6017.  Do  I  findeystand  you  to  mean  that  he 
W4»ttU;  have  had  to  sell  in  order  to  provide  the 
money  for  payioag  compensation  for  improve- 
iBenle  ? — Yea. 

6018.  Therefore  it  would  have  brought  land 
into  tbe  market  and  it  would  probably  have 
created  a  demand,  or  at  all  events  afibrded  a 
supply  ? — Yes,  he  would  at  times  not  have  had 
the  money,  and  therefore  would  have  been  obliged 
to  sell  land  for  the  purpose  ;  that  rule  was  one  of 
the  causes  that  kept  huid  out  of  the  market. 
Fifthly,  in  the  advanr*,es  made  by  the  State  of 
public  money  to  landlords  for  improvements ; 
sixthly,  in  the  entire  difference  of  the  legislation 
between  bills  <^  sale  and  mortgages  on  land. 

6019.  Would  you  just  explam  that? — The 
object  of  the  Legislature  with  regard  to  biUs  of 
sale  has  been  publicity.  The  whole  system  of 
mortgages  reste  om  secrecy.  Were  this  principle 
of  secrecy  aboli&«hed,  and  la^ided  mortgages 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  personal  mortgages, 
that  is  bilk  of  sale,  land  instead  of  being  habi- 
tually diarged  with  mortgages,  would  be  brought 
into  the  market  to  be  sold.  The  motive  for  the 
mortgage  would  not  be  preeeBt  in  the  same  force 
if  there  were  the  same  publicity  attaching  to 
mortgage  as  muet  by  law  attach  to  a  bill  of  sale. 

6020.  I  take  it  that  this  legislation  has  been, 
in  your  opinion,  largely  inftuential  in  so  £ar  as  it 
has  prevemi^  the  l^Milord  from  being  put  under 
1^   necessity  of  finding  ready  money? — Pre-, 
cisely. 

6021.  And  consequently  be  has  had  no  induce- 
ment to  sell  his  landed  property  and  brin^  it 
into  the  market  ? — Exactly.  The  law  has  devised 
enery  possible  means  for  enabling  the  land- 
lord to  do  with  his  land  what  nobody  could  do 
witb  bis  personal  pro|>erty,  on  account  of  the 
exigemcies  that  come  upon  all  men  to  provide 
ready  money. 
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6022.  And  lastly?— Lastly,  I  should  say,  the 
laws  relative  to  enclosures,  which  have  very 
much  faoilitated  the  agglomeration  of  property, 
leaving  small  people  who  are  thereby  aggrieved, 
as  I  should  say,  practically  without  redress. 

6023.  All  this  legislation  is  in  pursuance  of 
the  policy  which,  as  you  have  told  us,  was  laid 
down  by  Lord  Falmerston?— Yes. 

6024.  Can  you  tell  us  what  was  the  object  of 
that  policy ;  I  mean  to  say  what  was  the  tiirther 
object  besides  the  direct  object  of  heaping  land 
in  unbroken  masses;  what  State  interest  was 
supposed  to  be  served  thereby? — There  was  a 
notion  in  this  country  about  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution,  that  the  very  safety  of  the 
State  depended  on  the  class  of  landowners,  that 
they  were  the  pillar  of  the  State,  and  that  if  you 
removed  that  central  pillar,  the  community  would 
bo  exposed  to  the  same  collapse  as  was  seen  to  be 
going  on  on  the  Continent.  That  is  seen  in  the 
chaarges  of  the  judges  of  that  time  ;  words  were 
used,  even  in  the  trial  of  prisoners,  which  show 
how  strongly  the  principle  then  was  accepted  that 
landed  property,  and  landed  property  alone,  was 
the  basis  of  any  political  stability.  1  can  remem- 
ber a  sentence  used  by  a  judge  who  tried  Aluir 
in  Scotland  for  sedition. 

6025.  At  what  date  was  that?— In  1793.  in 
the  middle  of  the  Keign  of  Terror.  '*  A?  for  the 
rabble,  who  have  nothing  but  personal  property ,"^ 
said  the  judge,  ^  what  bold  has  the  State  om 
them."  Those  are  illustrations  of  the  direct  aeJtion 
of  the  Legislature  in  keeping  land  together  ia 
masses. 

6026.  You  have  referred,  among  other  points>u 
to  tlie  question  of  euclo8«n:es  ;  have  yon  any 
experience  of  the  effect  of  enclosures? — I  have,. 
I  myself  am  a  sufferer  from  enclosures.  Two 
of  my  own  small  tenants  used  to  have  a  run,  the 
one  for  an  unlimited  number  of  cattle,  the  oilier 
for  two  beasts,  along  a  roadside  waste  about  a 
mile  in  length  adjoining  their  farms.  Ever^  foot 
of  that  has  been  enclosed  by  the  neighbouriag 
landowner,  and  unless  I  actually  bring  an  action 
against  him,  I  have  no  redress ;  it  is  a  cnse  in 
which  you  may  say  that  the  law  is  open  to  every- 
body ;  so  it  is,  hot  it  would  cost  me  more  tliaa 
the  £ee-8im{de  of  the  land  t;o  take  it  through 
court  after  court,  aad  I  have  simply  to  put  up 
with  it. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

6027.  You  meau  that  it  is  enclosed  without 
any  law? — Yes,  it  is  enclosed  without  any  law, 
and  in  spite  of  remonstrances. 

Chairman. 

6028.  This  is  an  enclosure  of  roadside  strips, 
is  it  ? — I  should  call  it  a  waste  rather  than  a 
strip ;  it  is  so  large  as  to  have  been  of  great  value 
for  cattle  to  feed  on. 

6029.  Do  you  know  under  what  professed  right 
the  landlord  encloses  ?— The  landlords  in  this 
country  have  an  idea  that  they  are  entitled  to 
enclose  to  within  15  feet  of  the  centre  of  the 
highway.  That  was  the  unfortunate  result  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  which  was  passed  with  the 
very  good  object  of  giving  a  ready  remedy  against 
people  who  come  actually  encroaching  on  the 
kna  used  asa  highway,  but  it  has  had  the  effect  of 
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Chairman — continued. 

making  the  landlords  think  that  if  they  do  not 
come  wi^in  the  protected  15  feet,  they  are 
entitled  to  everythmg  outside  it,  the  fact  being 
that  such  enclosures  are  often  doubly  illegal; 
first  of  all,  they  are  an  encroachment  on  the 
common-rights  of  other  people,  and  secondly,  they 
are  the  enclosures  of  old  highways  formerly  used 
as  highway.  In  my  own  county  of  Sussex,  a 
hundred  years  ago  the  roads  were  all  green  or 
mostly  green ;  they  had  to  be  very  broad,  because 
the  ruts  in  th^  centre  became  so  deep  that  you 
could  not  get  along,  and  they  were  kept  of  this 
great  breadth  in  order  that  people  might  pick 
their  way  wherever  they  could  get  along.  But 
every  part  of  Ihe  broad  g:reen  highway  was 
highway  as  much  as  any  other  part  Then  50 
years  ago  the  ratepayers  chose  to  macadamise 
the  20  feet  in  the  centre  ;  but  that  did  not 
extinguish  their  rights  to  the  rest ;  nevertheless* 
because  the  centre  was  macadamised  the  land- 
lords considered  themselves  entitled  to  enclose 
all  the  rest  on  both  sides. 

6030.  I  do  not  propose  to  take  you  fully  into 
the  question  of  inclosures  but  I  will  just  asK  you 
how  these  inclosures  have  affected  the  question 
of  small  holdings^— Tn  the  case  of  my  two  small 
tenants,  it  diminishes  the  number  of  cattle  which 
they  can  keep. 

6031.  The  collateral  advantages  which  they 
had  on  the  waste  facilitated  their  business  as 
small  holders  ? — Very  much  so  indeed,  more  than 
any  large  farmers  would  believe.  Jt  was  every- 
thing to  these  small  people  y  the  smaller  they  were 
the  more  it  was  to  them  to  have  this  chance  of 
feeding  on  the  waste. 

6032.  May  I  ask  what  remedy  you  propose 
for  this  extinction  of  rights  in  the  waste  i — I 
would  make  it  a  criminal  offence  to  inclose  a 
common  or  waste  illegally,  and  .1  would  punish 
the  man  with  imprisonment  without  the  option  of 
a  fine.  If  you  did  that  people  would  think  twice 
before  they  did  it,  and  I  think  that  we  should 
have  an  end  of  it ;  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
enforce  the  law  against  them,  the  risk  would  be 
too  great  in  such  a  case. 

6033.  To  whom  would  you  ^ive  the  duty  of 
watching  over  these  rights?— To  some  bmaller 
ijuthority  than  the  County  Council.  The  County 
Council  is  too  far  off  to  take  much  interest  in  it ; 
in  fact,  the  landowner  who  has  made  this  inclo- 
sure  of  which  I  am  speaking,  is  himself  a  member 
of  the  County  Council,  and  one  of  his  duties  as 
county  councillor  is  to  protect  these  very  road- 
side wastes  which  he  has  himself  inclosed.  I 
would  give  that  duty  to  some  smaller  local  body 
who  would  be  more  immediately  interested  in  it ; 
and  I  would  also  enable  any  individual  to  put  the 
Jaw  in  force. 

6034.  Coming  now  to  the  indirect  action  of 
the  Legislature,  which  has  had,  in  your  0))inion, 
-the  same  effect  as  the  direct  provisions  to  which 
jou  have  referred,  will  you  tell  us  in  what  that 
consists? — Indirectly  in  the  statutes  against  per- 
petuities, which*  while  practically  abolishing 
entails,  permit  settlements  for  a  life  and  21  years 
longer. 

6035.  The  practical  effect  of  these  settlements, 
in  your  opinion,  is,  I  suppose,  to  create  per- 
petuities in  land  ? — Yes. 


CKotrman— continued. 

6036.  And  to  prevent  the  land  coming  into 
the  market  ? — Yes. 

6037.  Has  not  Lord  Cairqs'  Act  materially 
affected  the  operation  of  these  perpetuities? — 
No,  it  has  not. 

6038.  Why  not?— Lord  Caums'  Act  gives  the 
life-tenant  a  legal  power  to  sell  the  land,  un- 
doubtedly ;  but  common  experience  surely  shows 
that  the  motive  for  which  a  man  sells  anything 
is  ;to  get  the  purchase-money,  and  Lord  Cairns' 
Act  does  nothing  whatever  to  enable  the  life- 
tenant  to  sell  and  put  the  purchase-money  in  his 
pocket.  If  you  take  any  other  commodity, 
surely  the  reason  that  a  man  sells  it  is  to  get  the 
purchase-money.  In  the  case  of  settled  land  this 
does  not  exist ;  the  life-tenant  does  not  set  the 
purchase-monev ;  it  goes  into  the  settlement. 
At  the  most  he  can  pnly  get  some  increased 
interest  upon  it ;  or  it  may  be  applied  to  certain 
forms  of  land  improvement;  but  the  money  itself 
he  cannot  touch. 

6039.  But  in  any  case  I  suppose  the  money  is 
not  his  ? — It  is  not  his  ;  it  does  not  belong  to 
him. 

6040.  You  would  not  propose  that  the  life- 
owner  should  be  made  absolute  owner,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  reversionary  interests? — No,  I 
would  not ;  but  there  you  get  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  As  long  as  you  have  such  a  thing  as  a 
life -owner  you  cannot  have  that  motive  operating 
for  bringing  land  into  the  market  which  brings 
everv  ottier  commoditv  into  the  market,  namely, 
the  desire  of  getting  the  money ;  the  two  things 
are  incompatible.  No  improvement  in  the  form 
of  the  law  ai:8isting  the  life-owner  to  sell  can  be 
effectual ;  the  onlv  thing  that  can  bring  land  into 
the  market  is  1o  abolish  the  life-owner  altogether, 
so  that  the  same  causes  shall  operate  to  bring 
land  into  the  market  as  cause  the  owner  of 
every  other  commodity  to  bring  his  commodity 
into  the  market,  namely,  the  intention  of  the  man 
to  get  the  money  and  use  it  for  his  own 
purposes. 

6041.  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  you  would 
not  allow  any  settlement,  or  any  devolution  by 
will,  which  constituted  a  reversionary  interest  in 
the  land  ? — No,  I  would  not. 

6042.  How  do  vou  sus^est  that  a  land-owner 
desiring  to  provide  for  nis  widow  and  family 
should  deal  with  his  land? — In  the  case  of  a 
minor,  a  child,  I  think  we  must  make  concession 
to  natural  human  feeling,  and  allow  a  settlement 
until  he  comes  of  age.  In  the  case  of  a  widow  I 
do  not  think  I  should  allow  a  settlement.  My 
impression  is  that  widows  are  extremely  bad 
landlords,  or  landladies,  rather. 

6043.  But  that  is  not  quite  an  answer  to  my 
question;  assuming  a  man  to  be  animated  by 
ordinary  motives,  and  desiring  to  make  reason- 
able provision  for  his  widow  and  for  three  or 
four  children,  under  existing  circuipstances  he 
«nay,  in  the  first  place,  create  a  life  interest  and 
pass  it  on  to  the  others,  and  he  may  also  mort- 
gage the  land ;  how  do  you  propose  that  he  should 
deal  with  his  property ;  would  you  require  him 
to  leave  the  whole  of  the  land  to  one  member  of 
the  family,  and  to  burden  it  with  payments  to 
the  others  ? — No;  taking  the  cases  separately, 
in  the  case  of  children  left  minors,  I  would  oer- 
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Ckairman — continued, 
tainly  allow  the  land  to  be  in  settlement  until 
they  came  of  age ;  I  think  we  must  make  that 
concession ;  but  in  the  case  of  providing  for 
others,  I  should  say  that  if  he  chooses  to  mort- 
gage his  land  let  him  do  so,  but  put  mortgages 
on  a  level  with  a  bill  of  sale ;  do  not  have  the 
inducement  of  secrecy  operating  to  the  public 
disadvantage  in  leading  people  to  charge  their 
land  ;  treat  mortgages  of  land  like  mortgages  of 
pei'sonal  property,  make  them  to  be  registered 
and  exposed  to  public  view ;  subject  to  that,  I 
should  not  extinguish  the  power  of  mortga<jing ; 
but  I  would  not  permit  the  land  to  be  the  subject 
of  a  life  estate  ;  and,  under  those  circumstances, 
I  believe  that  what  landowners  would  do  would 
be  to  sell  off  parts  of  their  estate  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  their  widows  and  young  children,  and 
they  would  be  none  the  worse  for  it;  they  would 
have  less  land,  they  would  have  more  money, 
and  the  public  would  gain  by  more  land  being 
brouiiht  into  the  market. 

6044.  And,  in  your  opinion,  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  any  one  desiring  to  increase  the  num- 
ber  of  small  holdings  would  be  to  bring  more 
land  into  the  market  for  sale?— Yes;  in  my 
opinion  the  prohibition  of  settlements  and  life 
estates  in  land  would  do  more  than  all  other 
causes  put  together  to  bring  land  into  the  market 
in  small  and  handy  quantities.  We  know  from 
common  experience  that  people  with  property 
are  from  time  to  time  in  want  of  sums  of  ready 
money,  it  may  be  a  large  sum  or  a  small  sum  ;  if 
land,'  then,  were  a  subject  of  absolute  ownership, 
people  would  sell  outlying  parts  of  their  estate 
to  provide  a  few  hundred  or  thousand  pounds, 
which  they  might  want  for  setting  up  their 
children,  for  building,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 
I  believe  that  an  immense  quantity  of  land  would 
be  brought  into  the  market  in  that  way,  and 
that  that  natural  process  would  greatly  increase 
the  number  of  small  owners  and  cultivators. 

60':15.  I  suppose  that  another  argument  in 
favour  of  such  a  change  as  you  propose  would  be 
a  diminution  in  the  expense  of  the  transfer  of 
land  ?— Yes,  certainly.  The  cost  of  the  transfer 
of  land  arises  not  from  anything  in  the  n-iture  of 
the  land  itself  but  from  the  incidents  of  settle- 
ment. Extinguish  settlement  and  the  cost  of 
land  transfer  would  disappear ;  until  you  extin- 
guish settlement  there  will  be  very  great  diffi- 
culty in  cheapening  land  transfer. 

6046.  And  I  suppose  that  cost  is  the  most 
material  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  creation  of 
small  holdings? — A  most  material  obstacle. 

6047.  Have  you,  in  your  own  experience,  any  , 
instances  of  the  effect  of  settlement  in  interfering 
with  the  creation  of  small  holdings? — I  have. 
A  near  relative  of  my  own,  who  is  a  large  land- 
owner in  South  Wales  of  settled  land,  recently 
determined  to  sell  the  outlying  portions  of  his 
estate  for  small  holdings.  In  coming  to  work 
the  thing  out  it  occurred  to  him,  that  for  everj^ 
purchase  that  was  made  there  would  have  to  be 
a  solicitor  employed  by  the  purchaser ;  perhaps 
they  might  have  30  or  40  solicitors  at  work. 
Then  the  owner  of  the  land  thought  that  he 
would  get  over  that  by  giving  a  free  conveyance 
to  every  purchaser,  and  so  duninishing  the  costs. 
It  seems  a  mon8to)U8  thing  that  in  a  sale  of 
land  there  should  be  30  or  40  firms  of  solicitors 
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employed.  He  was  prepared  to  give  a  free  con- 
veyance to  every  purchaser,  and  to  establish  his 
title  in  some  reasonable  way  to  the  satisfaction 
of  them  all  together.  He  was  advised  that  under 
Lord  Cairns'  Act  he  would  not  be  entitled  to 
pay  for  any  such  conveyance  to  any  of  these 
purchasers;  that  if  he  chose  to  provide  them 
with  such  free  conveyances  he  must  do  it  entirely 
out  of  his  own  pocket. 

6048.  He  could  not  charge  the  estate  with  it? 
— No,  that  is  to  say  it  could  not  come  out  of  the 
purchase  money  that  he  received ;  the  whole  of 
the  purchase  money  would  have  gone  to  the 
trustees  of  the  settlement,  and  he  would  have 
had  to  pav  every  farthing  involved  in  giving  the 
people  a  free  conveyance.  That  caused  the  whole 
thing  to  break  down.  Now  that  would  have 
founded  a  large  number  of  small  holdings  but  for 
that  difficulty. 

6049.  Could  he  not  have  got  over  that  by 
reducing  the  purchase  money?— He  was  in  the 
hands  of  his  lawyers.  A  settled  owner  must 
act  through  his  solicitor,  that  is  one  of  the 
incidents  of  settlement ;  a  life-owner  is  in  the 
hands  of  his  lawyers  who  tell  him  that  he  cannot 
do  this  or  that. 

6050.  The  reforms  which  you  have  suggested 
are  of  course  very  large  and  drastic  measures 
affecting  the  whole  system  of  land  tenure  in  the 
country ;  have  you  considered  whether  there  is 
any  special  legislation  by  which,  without  refer- 
ence to  these  kroner  and  more  general  reforms, 
additional  facilities  might  be  given  for  the 
creation  of  small  holdings?--!  have.  I  think 
that  such  additional  legislation  would  be  neces- 
sary and  valuable. 

6051.  Before  coming  to  your  proposal,  may  I 
jisk  you  what  is  the  great  diflSculty  ;  is  it  the 
want  of  land  suitable  for  the  purpose? — It  is 
very  much  the  want  of  land  suitable  for  tlie  pur- 
pose. But  I  should  like  to  say,  before  passing 
on  to  special  legislation,  that  I  do  really  think 
that  the  abolition  of  settlements  is  more  im 
portant  than  anything  else,  and  that  to  create 
public  authorities  with  the  power  of  making 
these  small  holdings,  wliile  you  have  nine-tenths 
of  the  land  of  this  country  tied  up  in  settlement, 
is,  if  the  Committee  will  excuse  my  saying  so, 
like  giving  a  vestry  power  to  deal  in  mutton 
chops  while  all  the  loins  of  mutton  in  the  country 
are  the  subject  of  life-estates. 

6052.  But  1  suppose  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  land  which  you  have  compared  to  loins  of 
mutton,  which  is  passing  Into  the  market  from 
time  to  time,  and  if  in  all  such  cases  it  were 
immediately  converted  into  mutton  chops,  you 
would  have  done  a  great  deal,  would  you  not? — 
Yes. 

6053.  You  would  be  substituting  the  local 
authoiity  for  the  settled  owners  without  the 
restrictions  which  at  present  weigh  upon  the 
estate  ? — Yes. 

6054.  In  that  wav,  although  not  by  general 
legislation,  you  would  be  unsettling  all  the  land 
of  the  country  which  was  the  object  of  such  trans- 
action ? — Yes ;  all  which  was  the  object  of  such 
transaction ;  but  I  should  say  that  a  vast  deal 
more  would  naturally  come  into  the  market 
merely  by  abolishing  settlements  than  by  any 
]M)S8ible  machinery  of  that  kind.     At  the  same 
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time  I  should  say,  Do  this,  and  do  not  leave  the 
other  undone. 

6055.  I  quite  understand  that  your  opinion  i^^ 
.  that  the  chief  reform  which   is   required   is  a 

reform  in  rne  law  of  settlement  ? — It  is.  If  you 
would  allow  me,  I  should  like  to  illustrate  this 
a  little  more. 

6056.  If  you  please  ? — I  conceive  the  present 
state  of  land  in  England  to  be  like  a  congested 
railway  station  on  which  the  down-line  is  blocked, 
while  the  up-line  trains  are  coming  constantly 
into  the  station ;  that  is  to  say,  that  land  is 
bought  up  and  put  into  settlement,  and  once 
there  it  stays  tnere ;  whereas  under  natural 
causes  you  would  have  a  flux  both  ways :  you 
would  have  land  being  bought  by  wealthy  people 
on  the  one  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  you  would 
have  a  certain  number  of  landed  people  pressed 
for  ready  money,  and  so  land  coming  day  by  day 
into  the  market.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  system 
of  settlement,  I  do  not  think  that  land  would  be 
blocked  as  it  is;  I  think  that  natural  causes 
would  keep  the  flow  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  that  the  most  important  thing  is  to  restore 
that  natural  flow.  However,  I  quite  concur 
that  there  should  be  special  legislation  too. 

6057.  Assuming  that  under  existing  political 
circumstances  there  would  be  very  great  difli- 
culty  in  carrying  through  such  drastic  legisla- 
tion as  you  have  suggested,  you  would  then 
suggest  alternatives,  which,  although  not  in  your 
opinion  as  important,  would  still  materially 
fiicilitate  the  creation  of  small  holdings? — I 
should  ;  I  should  vote  for  them  very  cordially. 

6058.  Then  I  will  ask  you  further,  what  is 
the  obstacle  which  we  have  to  remove.  As  I 
understand  you,  it  is  in  the  want  of  land  avail- 
able and  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  small  hold- 
ings ? — Yes ;  and,  in  addition,  the  diflBculty  of 
providing  the  whole  of  the  purchase-money 
straight  down. 

6059.  Dealing  in  the  first  place  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  supply  of  land,  we  are  told,  and  see 
for  ourselves,  that  every  day  almost  there  are 
large  masses  of  land  coming  into  the  market ; 
every  newspaper  is  fuH  of  advertisements  for 
the  sale  of  land.  Why  is  not  that  suflicient  ? — 
I  should  say  that  the  land  which  we  see  offered 
for  sale  in  the  newspapers  on  the  whole  is  not  of 
a  kind  suitable  for  small  holdings. 

6060.  In  what  way  ? — Very  much  of  it  is  poor 
bad  land  which  people  must  get  rid  of  at  any 
price,  like  those  farms  in  Essex  which  you  can 
get  nothing  for,  and  also  it  is  land  at  a  distance 
nrom  towns  and  markets. 

6061.  Dealing  first  with  the  quality  of  the 
land,  do  you  consider  that  only  land  of  good 
quality  is  suitable  for  small  holdings  ? — I  think 
that  there  is  some  land  with  which  you  can  do 
nothing,  and  that  a  small  holder  on  it  would 
have  a  bad  time  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  I 
think  that  an  active  small  holder  would  do  a 
very  great  deal  in  improving  poor  land.  That 
is  my  experience.  My  own  small  tenants  have 
got  very  poor  cold  clay  land  to  deal  with,  and 
they  are  improving  it.  I  grant,  however,  that 
there  is  some  land  on  which  I  would  not  wish  to 
plant  a  small  holder. 

6062.  Is  it  not  rather  a  question  of  the  extent 
of  the  land  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  it  is  of  poor 
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quality,  a  man  must  have  more  in  order  to  make 
a  living  out  of  it  than  if  it  was  of  good  quality  ? 
— Yes  ;  but  I  should  say  that  it  would  be  better 
for  him  to  have  a  little  land  of  good  qualitv, 
than  a  great  deal  of  bad  quality;  he  would 
have  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  labour  on  his  bad 
land. 

6063.  In  talking  of  small  holdings,  you  do  not 
confine  yourself,  do  you,  to  those  small  holdings 
which  are  specially  suitable  for  a  particular  kind 
of  culture,  such  as  fruit  culture  and  vegetable 
culture  ? — No,  I  do  not.  I  think  that  the  small 
holder  can  do  in  this  country  almost  anything 
with  his  land.  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  socid. 
order  more  favourable  to  the  existence  of  small 
holdings  than  that  under  which  we  live  in  Eng* 
land,  with  towns  and  nuirkets  scattered  all  over 
the  country  pretty  nearly,  and  everything  that 
land  will  grow  being  wanted  in  this  country. 
Of  course  a  small  holder  must  be,  to  some  ex* 
tent,  a  man  of  enterprise  ;  if  his  land  will  not 
suit  one  thing  it  is  certain  to  suit  something  else 
for  which  there  is  a  good  market. 

6064.  I  want  to  put  it  to  you  whether  your 
answers  go  so  far  us  this,  that  in  order  to  success- 
fully establish  small  holders  throughout  the 
country  the  small  holders  must  be  flowed  to 
pick  out  the  hearts  of  estates  ? — No,  I  do  not 
say  that  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  I  can  point  to 
a  very  large  number  of  anal  I  holders  who  have 
much  worse  land  than  the  big  farms  and  make 
more  out  of  it.  That  is  the  case  on  my  own 
laud. 

6065.  I  do  not  want  your  answer  to  be 
misunderstood,  but  in  saying  that  the  land  which 
is  now  offered  for  sale  is  not  suitable  land  for 
small  holdings,  you  do  not  mean  that  only  the 
best  land  will  do  for  the  purpose  ? — No,  1  do 
not 

6066.  But  average  land  you  would  consider 
suitable  for  small  holdings  everywhere  ? — I 
should. 

6067.  And  you  only  desire  to  exclude  the 
very  worst  land  ? — I  desire  to  exclude  the  worst 
land,  land  you  may  say  which  is  hopelessly  wet 
or  inaccessible,  by  which  I  do  not  mean  mere 
distance  from  a  railway,  I  think  small  holders 
would  get  over  that ;  but  that  the  roads  and  so  on 
may  be  so  bad  as  to  render  the  land  practically 
inaccessible. 

6068.  But  does  your  answer  really  give  a 
sufficient  explanation ;  surely  of  the  land  which 
is  being  offered  a  good  deal  must  come  under 
your  definition  of  being  average  land? — Yes; 
but  is  so  much  of  it  offered  in  small  lots  ;  I 
should  say  not. 

6069.  That  is  another  thing  which  I  wanted  to 
bring  out? — What  I  see  in  the  papers  usuallv  is 
an  estate  of  from  .300  to  say  3,000  acres.  It  is 
no  help  to  a  small  holder  to  know  that  if  be  goes 
into  the  centre  of  Escex,  or  perhaps  Perthshire, 
•estates  of  thousands  of  acres  are  to  be  sold. 
The  land  must  be  offered  in  small  and  suitable 
quantities. 

6070.  Perhaps  I  may  ask  you  whether  this 
fairly  represents  your  contention  ;  that  in  order 
that  there  should  be  any  considerable  extension 
of  small  holders  throughout  the  country,  small 
holdings  as  such  must  be  offered  and  obtainable 
in  every  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 
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6071.  It  18  not  enough,  for  instance,  for  a  man 
who  wishes  to  be  a  small  holder  in  Essex  to  tell 
him  that  there  is  an  estate  to  be  let  in  small  hold- 
ings in  Perthshire? —No. 

6072.  Nor  that  there  is  a  large  estate  to  be  let 
in  Essex? — No. 

6073.  Holdings  suitable  in  size  and  convenient 
to  his  residence  must  be  obtainable? — Yes,  it 
must  be  near  him  ;  little  men  in  my  experience 
will  go  into  their  own  ^  county  and  counties 
adjoining  to  look  for  such  land  as  they  require 
for  small  holdini:?,  but  they  will  not  go  far  into 
the  country  generally. 

6074.  Then  another  diflSculty  which  I  under- 
stand you  to  put  forward  is  that  a  small  holder 
is  not  generally  in  a  condition  to  find  the  whole 
of  the  purchase  money  ? — No. 

6075.  What  is  your  objection  to  allowing  him 
to  find  a  portion  and  to  borrow  the  rest? — I 
should  not  like  him  to  borrow  the  rest  from  a 
money  lender ;  T  think  that  his  position  would 
be  a  bad  one.  I  conceive  that  a  little  man 
buying  his  holding,  say  for  500  /.,  if  he  put  down 
^0  /.  or  100  /.  from  his  own  means  and  borrowed 
400  Z.  from  the  county  lawyer  f  that  is  what  il 
would  come  to)  would  probably  have  to  pay 
greater  costs  to  begin  with  for  his  loan ;  he  would 
have  to  pay  a  much  higher  rate  of  interest  1 
imagine  than  we  should  if  we  borrowed  the 
money,  and  on  the  whole  I  think  the  debt  would 
weigh  very  heavily  upon  him. 

6076.  We  have  dealt  with  the  question  of 
supply ;  now  as  to  the  demand  for  small  holding:? ; 
do  you  think  that  if  they  were  provided  as 
suggested  conveniently  and  of  a  suitable  character, 
they  would  be  taken  up?— I  know  for  certain 
that  the  demand  to  rent  small  holdings  is 
exceedingly  great  at  the  present  time,  and  I 
believe  that  the  demand  to  purchase  them  would 
also  be  very  great.  The  demand  for  renting 
small  holdings  is  something  quite  astonishing. 
When  I  advertised  one  of  my  own  small  farms 
of  33  acres,  in  three  days  I  had  23  people 
inquiring  about  it,  of  whom  I  should  say  pretty 
nearly  all  were  bond  fide  people  wanting  to  have 
A  small  hoWing.  The  demand  for  small  holdintrs 
in  convenient  places  and  at  moderate  rents  is 
almost  -illimitable  I  should  say  ;  and  I  believe 
that  if  facilities  for  purchase  were  given  you 
Would  iSnd  at  the  present  time  a  very  large 
demand  for  them,  and  as  the  system  took  root 
a  yearly  increasing  demand  for  them  in  this 
country. 

6077.  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  large 
reforms  which  you  have  suggested  in  regard  to 
settlement  by  bringing  small  plots  of  land  into 
the  market,  might  provide  for  one  of  your  condi- 
tions, but  it  would  not  provide  for  the  other 
conditions ;  it  would  not  supply  the  purchase 
money  or  enable  a  holder  to  obtain  these  plots  of 
land  by  the  payment  of  instalments  ? — It  would 
not. 

6078.  Some  further  action  of  the  Legislature 
is  necessary  that  his  difficulties  in  those  respects 
may  be  removed  ? — It  is. 

6079.  What  method  do  you  propose  for  dealing 
with  that  ? — For  the  purchase-money  ? 

6080.  Yes,  generally,  for.  dealing  with  the 
two  objects  which  you  have  in  view,  namely,  the 
provision  of  land  and  the  provisiow  of  the  pur- 
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chase-money  ? — I  should  myself  berin  by  greatly 
extending  the  Allotments  Act.  We  have  in  die 
Allotments  Act  something  that  we  can  begin 
upon,  something  actually  existing.  In  vay 
opinion  the  limitation  of  an  allotment  to  one 
acre  is  artificial  and  unreasonable ;  it  is  going 
against  nature.  If  you  could  give  elasticity  to 
the  allotment  system,  and  enable  the  small  man, 
as  he  put  by  a  little  money,  to  increase  his 
holding,  I  believe  that  you  would  have  taken 
the  first  step  towards  getting  a  class  of  small 
owners.  At  present  let  the  agricultural  labourer 
be  as  thrifty  and  self-denying  as  he  can,  it  is 
almost  beyond  the  borders  of  possibility  for  him 
to  save  from  50/.  to  100/.  I  have  known  men 
who  have  saved  something. 

6081.  With  regard  to  the  Allotments  Act,  it 
provides  for  the  leasing  of  allotments  not  exceed- 
ing one  acre  by  the  local  authority  ? — Yes. 

6082.  I  understand  that,  in  the  first  place,  you 
would  propose  to  remove  the  limit  of  area? — ^I 
should  remove  the  limit  of  area.  Whether  you 
are  to  have  any  limit  at  all  would  of  course  be  a 
question  for  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature ;  but 
if  there  is  to  be  a  limit,  I  should  put  it  very 
much  higher  than  one  acre  ;  I  should  not  put  it 
under  five  acres;  I  think  that  five  acres  would 
be  a  very  low  limit,  but  I  do  not  presume  to  say 
what  the  limit  should  be. 

6t>83.  I  take  it  that  in  ordinary  cases  an  allot- 
ment or  holding  of  five  acres  is  not  enough  to 
subsist  a  man  and  his  family  ? — It  is  not  enough 
to  subsist  a  man  and  his  family,  but  it  will  make 
a  difference  between  his  being  able  to  save  some- 
thing and  not  being  able  to  save  anything. 

6084.  It  would  be  an  additional  step?— Yes. 

6085.  Do  you  see  any  objection,  if  legislation 
took  place,  to  increase  it  still  further  to  50  acre« 
on  the  letting  system  ? — I  think  you  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  local  authority  does  take  some 
risk  in  the  case  of  letting,  because  there  is  no 
security  in  the  way  of  money  laid  down. 

6086.  Therefore,  if  I  understand  your  view,  it 
is  this :  that  you  might  simply  extend  the  limit 
of  leasing  up  to  five  acres  ? — Yes. 

6087.  But  that  if  you  want  to  go  beyond 
that  you  ought  to  provide  some  system  of  pur- 
chase by  which  the  local  authority  should  ulti- 
mately be  relieved  of  all  liability? — Yes,  and 
shall  from  the  beginning  have  some  further 
security  than  the  mere  possession  of  the  land 
there. 

6088.  Dealing  now  with  the  question  of  pui> 
chase,  how  would  you  provide  for  the  purchase 
to  be  accomplished;  supposing  that  you  limit 
the  powers  of  leasing  to  five  acres,  how  would 
you  deal  with  holdings  above  that  amount? 
— My  own  opinion  is  that  there  should  be  a 
double  form  of  public  action ;  a  local  authority 
and  a  central  authority.  1  conceive  that  the 
local  authority  would  be  the  best  for  the  purchase 
of  land  round  small  towns  and  villages,  with  a 
view  of  founding  new  small  holdings;  that,  I 
think,  the  central  authority  could  not  do;  it 
would  not  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  select 
land  and  cut  it  up  into  small  holdings.  The  local 
authority,  in  my  opinion,  would  have  sufficient 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  district  to  be 
able  to  do  that  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 
Therefore,  for  such  establishment  of  new  small 
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holdings  I  should  prefer  to  put  the  local 
authority  in  operation.  The  State,  in  my  opinion, 
might  reasonably  advance  money  to  tlie  local 
authority  for  the  formation  of  small  holdins^s  at 
2|  or  3  per  cent. ;  the  local  authority  would  have 
to  take  measures  for  getting  rather  more  than 
that,  of  course,  from  the  persons  whom  it  placed 
on  the  land  ;  and  in  the  course  of  40  years,  ot 
such  time  as  you  may  fix,  the  local  authority 
would  repay  this  debt  to  the  State. 

6089.  I  confine  myself,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  question  of  the  local  authority.  In  such  a 
case  as  you  have  suggested,  the  local  authority 
would  acquire  an  estate  ? — Yes. 

6090.  It  would  then  divide  it  into  small 
holdings  ? — Yes. 

6091.  It  would  borrow  the  whole  of  the  cost 
of  purchase  and  any  expenditure  necessary  for 
its  division  from  the  State  at  a  low  rate?— Yes. 

6092.  Then,  I  assume  that  it  would  offer  it  to 
the  small  holders,  basing  its  charge  upon  say 
1  per  cent  extra  ? — I  think  1  per  cent,  would  be 
enough. 

6093.  Would  you  require  that  anything  should 
be  paid  down  ? — I  would  certainly. 

6094.  You  attach  importance  to  that  condi- 
tion ? — I  do  ;  I  attach  great  importance  to  that. 

6095.  Have  you  considered  that  by  attaching 
that  condition  to  it  you  would  exclude  many 
labourers  who,  as  you  have  stated^  cannot  with 
the  utmost  thrift  save  any  money  ? — I  have  ; 
that  18  the  very  reason  why  1  have  urged,  as 
preliminary  to  this  scheme,  an  extension  of  the 
Allotments  Act.  I  want  to  extend  the  Allot- 
ments Act  in  order  to  give  the  people  an  oppoi^ 
tunity,  by  means  of  the  successful  cultivation  of 
an  allotment,  of  the  means  of  savine  money,  and 
thus  in  time  being  able  to  provide  the  very 
reasonable  sum  of  money  which  they  would  have 
to  lay  down  in  the  eventof  their  desiring  at  some 
future  period  to  become  small  holders  under  the 
local  authority. 

6096.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  impecunious 
labourer,  the  man  who  is  not  able  to  pay  any- 
thing down,  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  the  holder  of 
say  50  acres ;  that  is  to  say  a  considerable  small 
holding  ;  but  that  he  must  seek  his  improvement 
in  the  first  instance  by  a  small  allotment ;  that 
when  he  has  saved  money  there  he  may  go  on  to 
a  big  allotment,  and  that  through  the  big  allot- 
ment he  may  hope  to  save  money  enough  to 
become  in  the  end  a  small  holder  ? — That  is  my 
view,  and  that  is  my  experience,  based  on  at- 
tempts which  I  have  made  on  my  own  property 
and  property  under  my  management.  I  have 
made  many  such  attempts. 

6097.  Is  it  your  view  then  that  the  local 
authority  would  undertake  too  great  a  risk  if  it 
were  to  give  to  absolutely  impecunious  people 
these  holdings  on  the  terms  of  the  Ashbourne 
Act ;  namely,  that  the  whole  of  the  holding  was 
to  be  paid  for  by  instalments? — That  is  my 
opinion ;  I  would  insist  on  some  instalment  down. 

6098.  And  in  so  insisting,  do  you  imagine  that 
you  would  limit  the  demand  so  grieatly  as  to 
seriously  interfere  with  the  success  of  the  scheme? 
— ^No,  not  to  such  an  extent  as  that ;  you  would 
no  doubt  limit  the  demand ;  but  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  that  might  not  be  an  advantage 
m  starting.     I  think  it  quite  possible  that  a  sys- 
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tem  may  be  more  solid  and  operative  in  the  long 
run  if  we  have  it  working  by  degrees  rather  than 
starting  with  a  great  rush. 

6099.  You  would  always,  you  think,  have  a 
suflScient  number  of  applicants  on  starting  a 
scheme  of  this  kind,  who  would  be  able  to  pay  a 
certain  portion  of  the  money  down  ? — I  think  so. 

6100.  And  you  would  be  hopeful  that  under 
the  other  proposals  which  you  have  made,  the 
labourers,  even  the  most  impecunious  of  them, 
if  they  were  thrifty  and  industrious,  would  gra- 
dually be  able  to  climb  the  ladder  into  a  small 
holding  ? — I  think  the  best  of  the  labouring  class 
would.  There  are  men  who  would  never  rise, 
who  must  remain  at  the  bottom ;  the  State  cannot 
artificial iy  alter  the  condition  of  these  men;  the 
most  that  the  Legislature  can  do  is,  I  think,  to 
facilitate  the  chance  of  a  man  becoming  something 
better  if  he  himself  possesses  character  and  in- 
telligence. 

6101.  In  any  case  in  which  the  local  authority 
undertook  thit»  responsibility  they  would  have 
to  sift  the  applications,  would  they  not  ?— Yes, 
they  would  in  my  opinion. 

6102.  If  they  were  to  grant  wholesale  to  every- 
body who  applied,  they  would  almost  certainly 
bring  the  scheme  to  grief? — Yes,  they  would 
both  incur  a  loss  and  get  unfit  people  on  the 
holdings,  and  so  discredit  the  whole  thing. 

6103.  And  those  unfit  people  would  damage 
the  holdings  ? — I  think  they  would  exhaust  the 
land ;  they  would  grow  onions  or  something  of 
the  sort,  and  one  day  they  would  cut  and  run 
and  nothing  more  would  be  heard  of  them. 

6104.  Then  the  condition  that  you  would  insist 
upon,  a  payment  down,  would  be  a  self-acting 
sifting,  would  it  not? — Yes. 

6105.  Because  no  one  would,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, offer  himself  who  had  not,  or  could 
not  in  some  way  by  thrift  acquire  a  little  money  ? 
— Yes. 

6106.  That  would  be  a  guarantee  of  some  sort 
of  his  efficiency  ?-^I  think  it  would  be  the  most 
effective  guarantee  that  one  can  devise  in  such  a 
matter. 

6107.  What  proportion  do  you  think  that  the 
holder  ought  to  pay  down  ? — I  think  a  fifth  is 
enough,  20  per  cent. 

6108.  Having  paid  one-fifth  down,  how  would 
you  propose  that  he  should  pay  for  ih^  rest?— 
He  should  pay  in  the  form  of  a  quit-rent.  How 
long  that  quit-rent  shall  go  on  is  of  course  a 
matter  to  be « settled.  I  should  make  them  pay 
in  the  form  of  a  qiiit-rent,  and  on  the  whole  I 
think  it  would  be  oetter  that  some  part  of  that 
quit-rent,  I  do  not  say  all,  should  be  permanent, 
as  giving  the  local  authority  a  hold  on  the  man. 

6109.  According  to  your  proposal,  four-fifths 
would  remain  unpaid  ? — Yes. 

6110.  Would  you  consider  it  desirable  that 
the  holder  diould  always  owe  that  four-fifths, 
with  a  perpetual  quit- rent  representing  the 
interest  on  it? — Not  necessarily  the  whole  four- 
fifths;  but  I  think  it  expedient  that  some  part  of 
it  should  remain  a  permanent  quit-rent. 

6111.  You  think  that  if  the  whole  four-fifths 
should  remain  that  would  be  too  much  ?— I  think 
it  would  be  better  that  the  local  authority  should 
get  part  of  the  capital  back. 

6112.  Is  that  because  four-fifths  would  be  too 
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near  the  rack-rent  ? — It  would  be  too  near  the 
rack-rent. 

6113.  Have  you  considered  the  possibility  that 
if  there  were  a  perpetual  quit-rent  it  would  in 
course  of  iitne  have  the  appearance  of  a  special 
tax  ;  that  the  origin  of  the  quit-rent  would  be  lost 
sight  of,  and  future  holders  might  resent  the 
imposition  of  it  as  a  special  tax  upon  their 
industry? — I  do  not  wish  to  say  any  tiling  dis- 
respectful to  any  suggestion,  but  I  should  my-  . 
sell  say  that  that  was  moonshine. 

6114.  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  that; 
it  is  the  case  of  tithes  ? — Yes. 

6115.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  the  tithes 
are  a  burden  upon  the  land,  and  that  a  man  who 
has  bought  his  farm  subject  to  tithe  has  not  paid 
for  the  tithes  nor  bought  the  tithes,  but  only 
bought  what  remains  after  the  tithe  is  paid? — Yes. 

6116.  Still  you  are  aware  that  tne  agitation 
against  the  payment  of  tithe  has  largely  taken 
the  form  of  an  agitation  against  a  tax  on  a 
particular  industry? — I  hesitate  to  enter  upon 
the  tithe  question. 

6117.  I  do  not  want  to  argue  the  principle  of 
the  question,  but  I  am  only  giving  it  as  an  illus* 
tration  in  oi'der  to  have  your  view? — In  my 
opinion  it  is  not  a  real  analogy. 

6118.  AVhy  not;  would  you  inform  me  in  what 
way  a  perpetual  quit-rent  would  be  distinguished 
from  a  perpetual  tithe  charge? — I  think  that 
even  without  any  great  historical  knowledge  the 
holder  of  the  land  would  at  least  know  that  it  is 
only  through  the  local  authority  that  he  is  there 
in  possession  of  the  land  at  all,  and  that  there- 
fore he  may  reasonably  pay  them  the  quit-rent. 
If  the  clergyman  could  come  to  the  little  yeoman 
and  say,  **  It  is  onlv  through  the  Established 
Church  that  you  are  here  at  all,"  I  believe  that 
the  man  would  gladly  pay  him  his  tithe  many 
times  over. 

6119.  Then  vou  do  not  see  any  objection  to 
perpetuating  the  quit-rent  provided  that  the 
quit-rent  is  not  unreasonable  ? — I  see  no  objec- 
tion at  all  to  that ;  I  never  heard  of  anybody 
objecting  to  the  land-tax  to  the  State ;  and  in 
this  case  there  would  be  still  less  objection  to 
paying  this  rent  to  the  community  through  whom 
you  exist  as  a  landowner. 

6120.  I  understand  you  to  think  that  four- 
fifths  is  too  large  a  proportion,  but  supposing 
four-fillhs  to  be  establisned  os  the  proportion, 
and  supposing  that  the  value  of  the  land  fell  so 
that  wnat  is  now  four-fifths  became  in  course  of 
time  the  full  rack-rent  of  the  rental,  do  you  think 
that  that  would  be  objectionable? — Yes;  X think 
for  that  reason  it  would  be  better  to  diminish  it, 
to*  bring  it  down  considerably  below  four-fifths, 
and  only  to  leave  so  much  as  should  enable  the 
local  authority  to  enforce  certain  conditions,  if 
necessary,  on  the  holder. 

6121.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  of  what 
proportion  you  would  think  might  remain  as  a 

Eerpetual  quit-rent? — First  of  all,  he  pays  off 
is  fifth :  then,  by  a  system  of  instalments,  he 
gradually  repays  all  or  most  of  the  advance ; 
after  that  I  snould  say  that  two-fifths  would  be 
quite  enough  to  remain  as  a  perpetual  quit-rent. 

6122.  Then,  supposing  that  two-fifths  remained 
as  a  perpetual  quit-rent,  may  I  take  it  that  your 
advocacy  of  that  is  based,  in  the  first  place,  upon 
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the  control  that  would  be  ^iven  to  the  local 
authority  as  to  any  conditions  which  they  might 
think  it  necessary  to  enforce  upon  the  holder? — 
Yes. 

6123.  That  is  to  say,  supposing  the  local 
authority  found  it  necessary  to  make  conditions 
as  to  cultivation,  against  sub-division  and  against 
charging,  or  any  conditions  of  that  kind,  they 
would  be  better  able  to  enforce  them  if  they  had 
this  perpetual  quit-rent? — ^I  think  so.  Legally 
of  course  they  could  have  a  covenant  apart  from 
a  quit-rent;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  would 
be  forgotten.  The  quit-rent  would  be  useful  as 
keeping  up  the  connection. 

6124.  It  would  be  a  continual  reminder? — A 
continual  reminder. 

6125.  Would  there  not  be  another  advantage 
in  the  fact  that,  this  perpetual  quit-rent  when 
the  instalments  had  been  paid  would  be  a  per- 
petual revenue. acquired  by  the  local  authority, 
and  a  profit  on  the  beneficial  transaction  which 
it  had  been  carrying  on  for  the  benefit  of  the 
small  holder?  —  That  would  be  a  very  great 
advantage  to  the  local  authority. 

6126.  I  mcam  to  say  that  it  would  to  some 
extent  justify  them  with  the  other  ratepayers, 
inasmuch  as  they  would  be  able  to  say,  '•  In 
carrying  out  this  great  public  work  we  have 
also  had  your  interest  in  view,  and  have  obtained 
this  profit  for  you  "?— Certainly. 

6127.  Now  as  to  the  buildings;  upon  whom 
do  you  propose  to  throw  the  respoysibility  of 
providing  buildings  ? — On  the  holder  distinctly, 
not  on  the  local  authority. 

6128.  You  have  no  idea  that  the  local  autho- 
rity should  undertake  that  responsibility? — 
Certainly  not. 

6129.  Why  not?— I  think  that  the  local 
authority  would  not  put  up  necessarily  the  right 
kind  of  buildings ;  I  think  they  would  pay  more 
for  buildings  tnan  it  was  necessary  to  pay,  and 
also  they  could  not  do  it  bit  by  bit.  I  attach  great 
importance  in  this  and  everything  else  to  doing 
things  in  a  natural  way,  little  by  little,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  deman(i  of  the  moment.  I  believe 
that  no  buildings  can  be  more  suitable  than 
those  which  the  small  holder  will  put  up  for 
himself  according  as  he  can  aflPord  it,  and  as  he 
feels  the  need  at  the  time. 

6130.  There  would,  of  course,  be  a  collateral 
advantage  in  that  the  security  of  the  local  autho- 
rity would  be  increased?— I es,  the  security  of 
the  local  authority  would  be  increased,  and  the 
expense,  of  course,  enormously  diminished.  I 
do  not  think  I  could  support  a  plan  for  the  local 
authority  going  to  the  expense  of  putting  up 
buildings.  The  expense  would  be  so  great  to- 
my  mind  that  it  would  ruin  the  whole  thing. 

6131.  Does  that  apply  also  to  the  lending  of 
money  by  the  local  authority  for  the  erection  of 
buildings  or  other  improvements? — The  lending 
of  money  for  improvements  is  rather  a  different 
question.  The  money  I  suppose  might  be  lent 
up  to  u  certain  limit  on  the  additional  security 
which  would  be  given  by  the  buildings ;  I  should 
not  like  to  lend  much  for  that  purpose. 

6132.  Supposing  that  no  power  were  I'iven  to 
lend  money,  do  you  suppose  that  the  obligation 
upon  the  tenant  to  find  in  the  first  place  one- 
fifth   of  the  purchase  money,  and  in  the  next 
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f>lace  all  the  money  which  would  be  required 
rom  time  to  time  for  buildings,  would  be  an 
insuperable  obstacle? — No,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  to  the  good  men,  the  sort  of  men  we  want 
to  put  on  the  small  holdings;  it  would  be  an 
obstacle  to  lazy  people,  and  to  people  who  had 
not  any  heart  in  it ;  and  such  an  obstacle  might 
be  a  very  good  thing. 

6133.  I  suppose  your  view  is  that  the  thrifty 
and  industrious  man,  whom  by  hypothesis  you 
suppose  to  be  the  holder,  would  nave  a  little 
capital  in  addition  to  the  one-fifth  that  he  would 
pAy  down  ? — Yes. 

6134.  And  that  he  would  be  able  very  cheaply, 
partly  by  his  own  labour,  to  put  up  the  buildings 
that  were  absolutely  necessary? — Yes,  that  is 
my  view. 

6135.  And  that  as  he  succeeded  he  would 
from  time  to  time  increase  and  improve  them? — 
He  would  from  time  to  time.  He  might  not 
necessarily  even  live  on  his  land  to  begin  with ; 
he  might  live  a  little  way  oflF.  Why  should  the 
local  authority  build  him  a  cottage  when  he  can 
rent  one  a  few  hundred  yards  off.  Then  if  he 
can  build  one  at  any  time  with  his  hands,  so 
much  J  he  l)etter. 

6136.  And  the  obligation  to  provide  buildings 
would  be  a  further  guarantee  both  as  to  his 
character  and  for  the  repayment  of  his  obliga- 
tions?— It  would. 

6137.  Now  you  have  said  that  this  proposal  of 
allotment  and  small  holding  together  would  form 
a  continuous  lino?— Yes* 

6138.  In  your  own  experience  have  you  any 
illustrations  to  give  of  cases  where  labourers  have 
risen  from  being  allotment  holders  to  become 
small  holders  ? — Yes  ;  University  College  has 
been  engaged  in  the  creation  and  development 
of  allotments  and  small  holdings  for  many  years 
past ;  long  before  the  public  took  up  this  matter 
we  were  working  at  it ;  we  established  allotments 
where  they  did  not  exist,  and  greatly  increased 
them  and  small  holdings  where  they  did  already 
exist. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 

6139.  May  I  ask  in  what  counties  University 
College  has  land? — In  12  counties.  Where  we 
have  allotments  and  smaP  holdings  is  now  at 
Towcester,  in  Northamptonshire ;  near  Astwood 
Bank,  in  Worcestershire  ;  and  at  Linton-on- 
Ouse,  in  Yorkshire,  where  we  have  them  on  a 
very  large  scale. 

Chairman. 

6140.  Will  you  deal  first  with  the  Towcester 
allotments? — We  got  33  acres  from  the  farmers 
there.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  may  pause  to 
say  how  extraordinarily  difficult  it  is  to  get  land 
from  farmers  for  these  small  holdings  and  allot- 
ments. The  original  number  of  holders  was  26  ; 
that  was  about  an  average  of  one  and  a  quarter 
acres  to  each  holding.  By  a  perfectly  natural 
process  the  weaker  thriftless  men  have  disap- 
peared (and  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  disap- 
pear). The  number  has  been  reduced  to  13, 
and  as  the  weak  men  disappeared  the  better  men 
have  taken  up  their  land.  One  man  who  began 
A\  ith  a  very  little  bit  now  holds  nine  acres,  pay- 
ing a  rent  of  18  /.  a  year  for  it.     Another  man 
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who  began  with  a  little  bit  now  holds  five  acres 
and  pays  10/.  a  year.  The  average  size  of  hold- 
ing has  in<»*ea8ed  from  one  and  a  quarter  to  two 
and  a  half  acreo^  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  it 
would  increase  to  five  acres  if  we  could  get  die 
land  out  of  the  hands  of  the  farmers  for  tiie 
purpose. 

6141.  Then  here,  by  perfectly  natural  causes, 
the  allotnient  holder  has  risen  to  be  a  anall 
holder?— Yes. 

6142.  And  probably  if  opportunity  were 
afforded  to  the  small  holder  he  would  rise  to  be 
a  laroe  holder  ? — I  believe  the  process  would  be 
continuous. 

6143.  Will  you  now  refer  to  the  Linton-on- 
Ouse  case  ? — In  Linton  we  had  at  first  90  acr«, 
divided  among  36  holders.  There  has  beai 
great  demand  for  more,  and  we  have  recently 
added  30  acres  more.  There  has  been  no  single 
case  of  any  man  ever  giving  up  any  land  at 
Linton,  and  the  demand  is  very  strong  for  more 
land,  but  we  cannot  get  it  from  the  farmers. 

6144.  But  by  the  addition  that  you  have  made 
the  average  size  of  allotment  has  been  increased? 
— Increased  by  about  a  third.  1  am  going  down 
there  this  summer  to  try  and  get  a  little  bit  more 
land,  because  the  demand  is  so  great  among 
the£%e  people. 

6145.  You  say  that  you  cannot  get  the  land 
from  the  farmers  ? — Yes 

6146.  You  are  the  landlord  there,  the  Col- 
lege ?— Yes. 

6147.  How  do  you  mean  that  you  cannot  ^t 
the  land  from  the  farmers;  are  they  under 
lease  ? — No,  at  Linton  they  are  not  under  lease; 
they  will  not  take  leases ;  thev  prefer  to  be 
annual  tenants.  They  and  their  fathers  have 
lived  there  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  any  such 
thing  as  the  disturbance  or  eviction  of  tenants  is 
unknown;  they  look  upon  themselves  as  per- 
petual tenants  under  us  ;  we  are  on  exceedingly 

f^ood  terms  with  them,  and  although  we  have 
egal  power  to  take  away  the  land  from 
the  farmers,  it  would  be  an  exceedingly  dis- 
i^reeable  thing  to  do.  And  going  on  the 
principle  of  slow  and  steady,  I  prefer  to  do  the 
thing  by  negotiation,  and  get  a  little  bit  of  land 
by  coaxing  it  out  of  them. 

6148.  When  you  said  it  was  iropo^ible  to  get 
the  land  from  the  farmers,  you  did  not  mean 
that  it  was  legally  impossible,  but  practically 
impossible  ? — Quite  so  ;  we  could  give  a  maa 
notice  to  quit,  and  take  his  land  of  course,  bat 
that  is  a  sort  of  thing  one  does  not  do. 

6149.  Going  back  for  a  moment  to  the  pro- 
posals that  you  have  laid  before  the  Committee, 
they  involve  the  purchase  of  land  by  the  local 
authority  for  these  purposes  ? — Yes. 

6150.  Do  you  propose  to  give  the  local 
authority  compulsory  power? — I  should  myself. 

6151.  Will  you  explain  why  ? — My  experience 
is  two-fold  ;  that  in  the  first  place  there  are  some 
landlords  who  will  not  part  with  their  land  ;  and 
secondly,  that  there  are  many  landlords  who 
would  be  willing  to  part  with  their  land,  hot 
who  under  present  circumstances  cannot  <>et  it 
from  the  farmers.  It  is  a  serious  thin^  for  a 
landlord  at  the  present  time  to  quarrel  with  a 
considerable  tenant,  a  tenant  holding  300  acres 
of  land  say,  by  asking  him  to  give  up  30  or  40 
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acres  when  the  man  will  say  that  he  will  not  do 
00,  and  that  he  will  rather  so  away. 

6152.  Whereas  if  the  kndlord  said  to  the 
farmer,  if  I  do  not  do  thio  voluntarily  the  local 
authority  could  compel  me,  you  think  that  that 
would  be  effectual?—!  do  not  think  that  the 
compulsory  powers  would  need  to  be  put  in  force 
to  a  great  extent  ;  I  think  both  landlords  and 
farmers  would  to  a  great  extent  anticipate  the 
compulsory  powers  as  we  have  seen  them  do  in 
the  case  of  allotments. 

6153.  In  connection  with  that,  have  you  any 
experience  in  the  working  of  the  Allotments 
Act  of  1887  ? — I  have  not  much  experience  of 
the  working  of  that  Act,  but  no  doubt  indirectly 
it  has  had  a  great  effect. 

6154.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  you 
know  that  the  compulsory  powers  have  been  put 
in  force  under  that  Act  ? — Very  little  I  should 
think ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  personally. 

6155.  But  although  they  may  not  have  been 
put  in  force,  you  are  of  opinion  that  their 
existence  has  been  a  very  great  advantage  and 
has  facilitated  the  provision  of  these  allotments  ? 
— From  what  I  hear  and  see  till  over  the  coimtry 
I  should  say  that  the  Act  has  had  a  very  great 
indirect  effect  in  that  way. 

6156.  And  you  are  anxious,  therefore,  that 
compulsory  powers  should  be  given  in  this  case, 
not  so  mucn  because  you  think  they  would 
necessarily  be  put  in  force,  but  because  of  their 
indirect  effect  ? — Yes.  I  should  wish  to  see  them 
put  in  force  too.  but  I  think  that  the  indirect 
effect  of  them  would  be  very  salutary. 

6157.  And  in  your  opinion  there  are  many 
landlords  who  would  welcome  compulsory 
powers  ? — Yes,  I  believe  there  are  landlords  who 
arc  very  anxious  to  increase  these  small  holdings, 
but  who  cannot  do  it  on  account  of  the  farmers. 
I  should  say,  myself,  that  the  opposition  to  giving 
the  labourer  a  lift  comes  much  more  from  the 
farmer  than  from  the  landlord;  that  is  my 
opinion  at  the  present  time.  At  the  same  time  I 
do  know  cases  of  landlords  who  will  not  part  with 
any  land  at  all,  or  allow  any  houses  to  be 
erected.  In  my  own  county.,  in  Sussex,  there  is 
an  owner  of  15,000  acres,  which  is,  roughly 
speaking,  20  square  miles,  who  will  not  part  with 
any  of  the  land  at  all,  or  allow  any  houses  to  be 
erected  on  it.  That  land  might  just  as  well  be 
in  Central  Africa  for  any  connection  it  has  with 
England.  That  means  absolute  stagnation  over 
an  area  of  20  square  miles. 

6158.  In  such  cases  as  those  you  think  that 
compulsory  powers  might  very  properly  be 
resorted  to  ? — I  think  it  is  perfectly  monstrous 
that  a  tract  like  that,  of  uie  size  of  London, 
should  be  so  absolutely  in  the  power  of  one  man 
that  he  can  prohibit  anybody  from  having  an 
inch  of  it,  or  erecting  a  house  on  it. 

6159.  Now,  your  scheme  contemplates,  as  you 
have  told  us,  that,  beyond  five  acres,  the  creation 
of  small  holdings  should  be  the  creation  of  owner- 
ships, or  quasi  ownerships? — Yes. 

6160.  We  have  been  told  by  some  witnesses 
that  there  is  no  demand  for  ownership,  and  that 
the  class  who  desire  to  be  put  upon  the  land 
would  prefer  leases,  and  the  reason  given  has 
been  that  they  would  object  to  any  restrictions 
upon  sub-division  or  the  disposal  of  the  land ; 
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that  they  would  not  regard  themselves  as  owners, 
they  would  resent  the  restrictions,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  would  prefer  the  comparative 
independence  of  leasing;  what  would  you  say 
with  regard  to  that?^ — There  are,  no  doubt, 
advantages  on  the  two  sides,  but  in  my  opinion 
the  balance  of  advant^ige  inclines  to  the  side  of 
the  holder  under  the  local  authority  as  against 
the  lessee  under  a  landlord;  I  believe  that  a  little 
man  would,  on  the  whole,  prefer  to  be  an  inde- 

Eendent  holder  under  the  local  authority  to 
aving  a  lease  even  from  a  good  landlord.  I 
quite  admit  that  there  is  something  in  it,  but  I 
consider  that  the  security  for  keeping  all  his  own 
improvements,  the  feeling  that  practically  the 
land  is  there  for  him  to  do  what  he  chooses  with 
it,  in  the  way  of  improving  it,  and  getting  what 
he  can  out  of  it,  would  be  a  great  inducement  to 
a  man  to  take  land  on  such  terms. 

6161.  And  I  might  ask  you  whether  you  do 
not  think  also,  that  inasmuch  as  one  object  of  the 
creation  of  amsM  holdings  is  to  fix  the  cultivator 
to  the  land,  that  object  would  be  more  surely 
obtained  by  making  him  owner  than  by  making 
him  tenant,  with  power  to  go  away  whenever  he 
was  temporarily  discouraged? — Yes.  Moreover, 
there  is  this  to  be  taken  into  account:  that  under 
this  system  the  transfer  of  land  must  be  made 
absolutely  simple  ;  it  must  be  simply  a  matter  of 
entry  ;  in  that  case  it  would  be  easier,  I  should 
imagine,  for  a  holder  to  go  about  his  business, 
than  if  he  has  a  lease  under  a  landlord.  The 
difficulties  in  the  transfer  of  land  come  at  present 
so  much  from  the  cost  attaching  to  it,  that  if 
once  you  get  these  people  in  possession  of  land 
which  they  can  sell  merely  by  an  entry  being 
made  in  the  clerk's  book,  1  expect  that  there 
would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  a  man  who  wanted 
to  go  elsewhere  getting  some  one  else  to  take 
his  land ;  there  would  be  no  difficulties  of  trans- 
fer. 

6162.  It  would  be  essential,  as  I  understand, 
to  your  scheme  that  they  should  be  owners, 
otherwise  they  would  not  be  able  to  provide  the 
buildings,  unless  they  could  claim  compensation  ? 
—  No,  1  do  not  like  the  system  of  compensation, 
in  such  a  case  as  this,  by  the  local  authority  ;  I 
think  it  would  be  much  better  that  the  buildings 
should  be  the  man's  own.  Might  I  go  rather 
further  into  the  question  of  buildings,  which  I 
conceive  to  be  an  exceedingly  important  one  in 
this  matter. 

6163.  If  you  please  ? — I  do  not  think  practi- 
cally that  we  can  solve  the  small  holdings  difficulty, 
that  is,  the  creation  of  them,  by  merely  expecting 
that  landlords  will  let  enough  small  holdings. 
The  difficulty  of  buildings  comes  in  there. 
Landlords  cannot  afford  to  erect  buildings  for 
new  small  holdings.  It  is  said,  I  know,  ^*  Cannot 
vou  trust  to  landlords  letting  the  land  in  small 
holdings,  and  people  taking  it  in  a  natural  way  ?" 
I  should  say  one  answer  to  that  is,  that  to  pro- 
vide buildings  for  the  small  holder  is  so  expensive 
a  matter  for  the  landlord  that  practically  there 
are  very  few  cases  in  which  you  can  have  a  new 
small  holding  made. 

6164.  But  could  not  the  landlord  do  exactly 
what  you  have  suggested  that  the  local  authority 
shoula  do,  namely,  sell  his  land  for  small  holdings 
with  a  perpetual-quit  rent,  and  leave  it  to  the 
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tenant  to  provide  the  buildings? — Land  under 
settlement  nould  not,  I  believe,  be  so  sold  ;  it 
would  be  illegal.  1  take  the  thing  to  be  this : 
The  liltle  man,  the  small  holder,  will  erect  the 
buildings  necessary  to  him,  and  for  from  half  to 
a  quarter  of  the  cost  which  it  costs  the  landlord 
to  put  them  up.  That  is  really  everything  in 
the  matter.  Supposing  that  u  landlord  is  going 
to  establish  small  holdings  of  from  20  to  30  acres 
on  land  which  has  not  buildings  suitable  to  them, 
he  must  spend  300/.  or  400 Z.  on  each  in  doing 
that ;  then  he  must  charge  a  reasonable  rate  of 
interest  on  that.  Add  that  to  the  value  of  the 
land ;  that  makes  a  rent  at  which  the  little  man 
can  hardly  live.  To  my  mind  you  cannot  have 
any  very  great  extension  of  small  holdings  by 
landlords,  even  if  they  had  all  the  will  in  the 
world  to  do  it,  on  account  of  this  difficulty  of 
buildings.  The  kind  of  buildings  that  a  landlord 
puts  up  is  different  from  the  sort  of  little  shanty 
that  the  small  holder  would  put  up  for  himself. 
It  is  a  very  good  thing  that  there  should  be  such 
a  difference  in  the  standard  of  solidity  and 
comfort  and  sanitary  arrangements,  and  so  on,  in 
the  case  of  buildings  erected  by  the  landlords. 
I  do  not  wish  to  see  them  put  up  corrugated 
iron  buildings  and  things  tnat  would  tumble 
down  in  ten  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
landlords  will  not  do  it.  The  landlords  of  Eng- 
land do  put  up  good  substantial  buildings  (and 
it  is  a  good  thing  that  they  do),  but  they  are 
expensive  ;  and  that  would  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  being  able  to  make  any  small  holdings  to 
any  great  extent  by  themselves.. 

6165.  You  have  suggested  that,  in  cases  near 
villages  and  near  towns,  the  local  authorities 
should  be  called  in  to  purchase  and  subdivide 
estates  for  the  purpose  of  creating  small  holdings? 
— Yes. 

6166.  But  you  have  also  referred  to  a  central 
authority  ;  do  you  mean  some  department  of  the 
Government  ? — Yes. 

6167.  What  function  do  you  attribute  to 
them  ? — My  own  opinion  is  (I  give  it  only  as  my 
opinion)  that  a  central  authority  would  be  more 
convenient  in  cases  of  the  purchase  of  holdings 
by  existing  tenauts.  It  happens  sometimes,  we 
know  it  has  happened,  that  a  landlord  has  offered 
his  land  for  sale,  and  the  tenant  would  be  willing 
to  purchase  it,  and  glad  to  purchase  it.  I  think 
that  in  such  a  case  there  may  be  some  difficulty 
in  the  tenant  going  to  the  local  authority,  who 
are  his  neighbours,  and  asking  them  to  assist  him 
in  purchasing  this  tenancy  for  himself;  difficulties 
might  arise  to  my  mind  in  that  case,  and  on  the 
whole  I  think  it  would  be  better  in  that  case  that 
the  tenant  should  apply  to  a  central  authority  to 
assist  him  in  doing  that. 

6168.  What  is  to  be  the  action  of  the  central 
authority  in  such  a  case  ? — I  should  say,  let  its 
action  be  very  much  the  same  as  that  which  I 
have  described ;  the  purchaser  t-o  pay  down  his 
20  per  cent,  the  State  to  advance  the  rest  of  the 
money  for  the  purchase,  and  to  be  repaid  by  a 
quit-rent  extending  over  whatever  number  of 
years  you  may  fix. 

6169.  That  would  be  in  effect,  would  it  not, 
an  application  of  the  Ashbourne  Act  to  England  ? 
— Yes. 

6170.  And  in    your  view  that  would  be   a 
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satisfactory  provision  for  isolated  cases  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so.  I  think  that  a  man  applying  to  the 
local  authority  to  help  him  to  purcnase  his  own 
holding  would  be  put  in  an  invidious  position,  if 
I  may  say  so ;  and  there  is  also  the  qutstion  of 
delay. 

6171.  In  the  case  of  the  central  authority, 
would  you  follow  the  precedent  of  the  Ashbourne 
Act,  and  enable  that  man  to  become  absolute 
owner,  or  would  you  still  provide  for  a  quit-rent? 
— That  is  an  open  question ;  I  think  that  one  of 
the  reasons  for  which  we  desire  to  keep  up  the 

Cerpetual  quit-rent  In  the  case  of  land  purchased 
y  the  local  authority,  namely,  as  helping  the 
local  authority  to  keep  some  hold  on  the  man, 
would  not  exist  in  the  same  way  in  the  case  of 
land  purchased  through  the  central  authority.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  central  authority  could 
look  after  a  man  in  the  same  way '88  the  local 
authority  would,  to  prohibit  sub-division  and  sab- 
letting  ;  I.  do  not  think  that  a  central  office  in 
London  could  know  enough  about  the  matter  or 
employ  a  sufficient  number  of  people  to  know 
whether  the  man  was  sub-dividing  his  land  or 
sub-letting  it ;  and  so  far  as  that  goes  one  of  the 
reasons  for  maintaining  the  perpetual  quit-rent 
disappears, 

6172.  I  should  like  you  to  follow  out  the  pro- 
posal you  have  made,  and  to  tell  us  what  the 
financial  incidence  would  be ;  would  the  holder 
under  your  system  have  to  pay  more  than  the 
rent  which  would  be  payable  by  his  neighbours? 
— That  all  depends  on  the  purchase  money ;  of 
course,  land  could  be  purchased  so  recklessly  or 
extravagantly  that  the  annual  payment  of  the 
holder  should  come  to  much  more  than  the  rent; 
but,  on  the  other  side,  I  think  that  by  judicious 
selection  and  waiting,  land  could  be  purchased 
on  which  the  annual  payment  by  the  holder 
should  be  very  little  more  than  the  existing  rent; 
I  do  not  say  that  you  could  make  it  less  as  a 
rule,  but  I  think  you  mi^ht  make  it  very  little 
more.  ^ 

6173.  Wonld  you  follow  that  out  with  an 
instance  ? — Take  the  case  of  land  of  the  fair  value 
of  1,000  /.  (I  take  ;i  round  sum  for  convenience): 
we  buy  land  costing  that;  the  rent  of  such 
land  at  present,  taking  the  value  of  land  at 
30  years'  purchase,  would  be  about  33  /,  a  vear, 
paia  by  tne  tenant  to  an  ordinary  landlord, 
assuming  1 ,000  /.  to  be  about  the  fair  value  of 
the  land.  The  local  authority  boiTOwmg  1,000 1 
from  the  Stale  would  get  it  say,  at  2J  or  2  7-8ths 
per  cent. 

6174.  At  3  per  cent.? — Could  they  not  get 
it  at  le?8  than  3  per  cent.  ? 

6174*.  No? — Then  we  must  add  1  per  cent, 
to  that ;  that  brings  the  rent  up  to  40 1.  a  year. 
It  is  the  difference  between  33  Z.  and  40/.  a 
year. 

6175.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  small  holder 
would  have  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  7  /.  a  year  per 
1,000  /.  more  than  the  small  tenant  who  was 
holding  under  an  individual  landlord?— Yes; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  that  need  necessarily  go 
on  for  ever  and  ever. 

6176.  No ;  but  under  your  proposal  he  would 
only  do  that  for  a  term  of  years ;  after  that  his 
rent  would  be  reduced  to  2-5ths  of  the  total 
rent  ?— Yes. 

6177.  He 
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6177.  He  would  ultimately  become  absolute 
owner,  subject  to  a  perpetual  quit-rent  of  2-5ths? 
— Yes,  or  ultimately  even  less  than  that;  he 
would  have  paid  up  the  capital  in  the  mean- 
time. 

6178.  Just  to  follow  up  your  illustration  his 
position  would  be  this :  he  would  have  paid  in 
the  first  instance  1-5 th  down,  200  L? — Yes. 

6179.  That  would  leave  800  Z.  on  mortgage 
to  the  local  authority  ^ — Yes. 

6180.  For  that  800  Z.  he  would  have  to  pay 
32  /.  ?— Yes. 

6181.  He  would  have  to  pay  that  32  Z.  for 
40  years  ? — Yes. 

6182.  And  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  would 
have  to  pay  16  Z.  in  perpetuity? — Yes  ;  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  local  authority  would  have 
been  paid  off,  the  State  would  have  been  paid 
off,  and  anything  the  local  authority  ^ets  then 
is  clearly  so  much  to  the  good ;  it  might  very 
well  be  reduced  to  16  Z. 

6183.  So  that  he  would  be  in  this  position  : 
that  although  he  would  be  worse  off  by  7  /.  a 
year  for  40  years,  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
would  be  better  off  to  the  extent  of  17  Z.  a  year? 
—Yes. 

6184.  Instead  of  paying  33  Z.,  as  he  would  by 
vour  assumption  to  the  landlord,  be  would  only 
be  paying  16  /.  as  a  perpetual  quit-rent  to  the 
local  aathority  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings, 

6185.  And  be  owner  instead  of  tenant? — Yes  ; 
it  b  only  fair  to  point  out  on  the  other  side  that 
he  would  not  be  getting  help  from  the  landlord 
in  buildings  all  this  time.  The  man  paying  33  Z. 
to  the  landlord  gets  help  from  the  landlord  with 
regard  to  buildings  in  the  way  of  repairs, 
materials,  and  so  on. 

Chairman. 

6186.  That  calculation  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion tliat  land  is  to  be  purchased  at  30  years'? — 
Yes. 

6187.  Is  that  a  fair  estimate  ? — ^Thirty  years 
is  usually  taken  as  the  price  for  land ;  but  my 
experience  is  that  by  looking  about  and  taking 
chances  you  can  get  land  at  a  good  deal  less,  and 
very  good  suitable  land.  I  lately  purchased  for 
University  College  a  farm  of  ^8  acres  for  500  Z., 
the  rent  of  which  was  30  Z.  a  year. 

6188.  That  is  rather  an  exceptional  case,  is  it 
not  ? — That  was  an  exceptional  case ;  It  was  very 
cheap. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 

6189.  In  what  county  was  that? — In  Essex. 
This  is  exactly  a  case  where  the  tenant  ought  to 
have  purchased.     There  was  no  reason  why  we 

furchased ;  it  was  simply  as  a  ffood  investment, 
knew  the  farm  was  to  be  sold,  made  an  offer 
for  it  and  it  was  accepted  ;  but  the  tenant  in  that 
case  was  really  the  right  person  to  purchaAC  and 
was  very  anxious  to  purchase ;  it  was  exactly  a 
case  in  which  had  he  gone  to  some  central 
authority  as  proposed,  it  would  have  been  a  very 
lucrative  transaction  to  everybody  concerned 
in  it 
0.69. 
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6190.  In  making  this  comparison  between  the 

Position  of  a  tenant  and  the  position  of  a  small 
older  under  your   proposal,  you  have  to  take 
into  account  the  question  of  buildings  ? — Yes. 

6191.  Because  if  he  were  a  tenant  he  would 
have  to  pay  the  landlord  interest  on  the  landlord's 
expenditure  ? — Yes. 

6192.  And  you  have  already  pointed  out  that 
the  landlord  would  feel  bound  to  spend  more 
than  the  tenant  would  do  ? — Yes,  much  more. 

6193.  And  the  difference  between  the  interest 
on  what  would  have  been  the  landlord's  expendi- 
ture, and  the  interest  which  may  be  charged  on 
what  would  be  the  tenant's  or  holder's  expendi- 
ture, would  be  very  considerable? — Yes;  lake 
the  case  of  a  holding,  which  we  say  is  worth 
1,000 Z.y  that  is  assuming  the  buildings  are  on  it; 
but  eliminate  the  buildings,  assume  them  to  be 
not  there,  and  that  at  once  brings  down  the 
purchase-money  to  600  Z.  or  thereabouts.  On  a 
farm  worth  l,0i)0  Z.  the  buildings  would  certainly 
represent  not  less  than  from  300  Z.  to  400  Z. 
So  that  if  the  local  authority  buys  the  land 
alone,  what  in  that  case  it  would  pay  would  be 
600  Z.;  that  is  to  say,  600  Z.  is  the  figure  we 
ought  to  start  with  instead  of  1,000  Z. 

6194.  To  which  would  have  to  be  added 
whatever  was  the  value  on  the  pari  of  the  tenant 
in  providing  the  buildings? — Yes. 

6195.  Have  you  come  across  Mr.  Jesse 
Ceilings'  Bill  for  providing  small  holdings? — 
Tes,  I  have  looked  at  it  each  time  it  has  been 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons. 

6 196.  We  havQ  had  that  Bill  explained  to  us,  and 
I  take  it  that  the  proposals  which  you  have  made 
are  very  similar  to  those  contained  in  the  Bill  ? 
— They  are  very  similar,  yet  there  are  differences. 

6197.  If  I  remember  rightly,  the  principal 
differences  are,  in  the  first  place,  that  you  would 
reduce  the  perpetual  (|uit-rent  to  two-fiths, 
whereas,  I  think  Mr.  Jesse  Coliiiigs'  Bill  pro* 
poses  that  it  shall  permanently  remain  at  three- 
fourths  ? — Yes. 

6198.  Then  you  propose  (which  is  a  supple- 
ment to  the  provisions  in  the  Bill)  that  the 
Allotments  Act  should  be  extended  so  as  to 
apply  to  five  acres  ? — Yes. 

6199.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any 
other  important  distinctions  ? — I  also  think  that 
you  should  have  a  central  authority. 

6200.  Yes,  you  would  also  supplement  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  by  allowing  a  central 
authority  under  similar  provisions  to  those  in  the 
Ashbourne  Act  to  lend  money  for  the  purchase 
of  isolated  tenancies  ? — Yes. 

6201.  And  then  another  distinction  between 
the  Bill  in  its  present  form  and  your  proposal 
is,  th^t  you  attach  considerable  importance  to 
the  local  authority  having  compulsory  powers  of 
purchase  ? — I  should  be  glad  to  see  compulsory 
powers  of  purchase. 

6202.  I  nave  taken  you  through  vour  evidence, 
and  I  need  only  ask  you  generally,  whether  in 
your  opinion  the  creation  of  these  small  holdings 
IS  a  matter  of  national  importance? — In  my 
opinion  it  is.  I  desire  to  invite  the  attention  of 
tne  Committee  to  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Dr. 
Ogle  who,  besides  being  census  officer,  is  a 
medical  man  well  up  in  the  matter,  having  the 
entire  figures  and  everything  else  at  his  command. 
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Chairman — continued. 

After  going  most  minutely  into  the  question  of 
the  rural  [)opulation,  he  reaches  this  conclusion  : 
**  That  the  hest  of  the  rural  people  are  constantly 
gohig  up  into  the  towns  ;**  **  that  the  entire 
population  of  En^and  and  Wales  is  undergoing 
progressive  deterioration;"  *^that  the  result  of 
the  migration  into  the  towns  is  the  gradual  de- 
terioration of  the  whole^  and  a  system  that  leads 
to  the  survival  of  the  unfittest."  If  that  is  the 
case,  it  is  about  as  serious  a  thing  as  any  con- 
clusion that  you  can  possibly  draw  from  the 
census.  If  the  entire  population  of  England  and 
Wales,  the  coimtry  as  well  as  towns,  is  under- 
going this  deterioration,  surely  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  community  to  do  what  it  can  to 
stop  it,  if  we  can  ascertain  the  causes.  I  con- 
tend that  among  many  causes  some  are  clearly 
ascertained  ;  namely,  the  absence  of  facilities  for 
rising  from  the  position  of  an  agricultural  labourer 
to  that  of  a  small  holder,  and  generally  the  effect 
of  legislation,  combined  with  natural  causes,  to 
make  this  migration  from  the  country  into  the 
towns ;  we  suggest  a  system  which  we  believe 
will  check  this  to  some  extent ;  and  surely  if  ever 
a  case  of  public  intervention  was  justifiable  in 
the  interest  of  the  community  at  large,  it  would 
be  in  such  a  case  as  this. 

8203.  You  have  had  very  considerable  ex- 
perience of  small  holdings  in  connection  with 
your  management  of  the  University  College 
estates  ?  -  I  have. 

6204.  And  I  think  your  conclusion  is  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  this  class  of  the  popu- 
lation ? — Extremely  favourable. 

6205.  Do  you  find  them  to  be  thrifty  and 
industrious? — I  do. 

6206.  And  I  think  your  experience  has  also 
been  that  in  these  small  holdings  the  agricultural 
depression  has  been  better  met  than  in  the  larger 
farms  ? — I  should  say  so.  We  have  lost  more  on 
one  large  farm  than  on  all  our  small  holdings 
put  together. 

Sir  Charles  Dairy mple, 

6207.  There  is  very  little  left  to  ask  you,  I 
am  sure.  With  regard  to  the  small  holdings  of 
University  College,  have  ihe  occupants  of  these 
holdings  any  other  occupations  ? — Yes,  many  of 
them  have;  they  do  all  sorts  of  things.  And 
when  you  get  a  class  of  people  like  those  you 
will  find  new  occupations  constantly  springing 
up  amongst  them.  One  has  started  a  machine 
with  great  advantage  to  himself  and  the  other 
people  ;  he  hires  it  out  The  majority  of  them, 
a  considerable  proportion  of  them,  do  something 
or  other  in  addition  to  looking  after  their 
holdings. 

6208.  You  do  not  actually  assert  that  the 
holdings  themselves  would  entirelv  support  them 
without  other  occupations? — I  thmk  1  could  tell 
you  which  of  the  holdinos  support  them  entirely, 
and  in  which  they  are  assisted  by  other  occupations. 
But  it  is  more  than  the  question  of  support;  these 
people  put  by  money ;  they  live,  one  may  say, 
very  comfortaoly.  I  know  every  soul  of  them ; 
I  go  into  their  larders,  and  know  in  a  very  close 
way  how  they  live.  I  should  say  that  they  live 
very  comfortably,  and  that  most  of  them  have 
money. 

6209.  And  this  system  of  small  holdings  under 


Sir  Charles  Dahympk— coniiimei. 

University   College  has  been  tested  for  some 
time  ? — Yes,  it  has. 

6210.  You  spoke  of  having  yourself  started 
labourers  upon  the  small  holdings  on  your  own 
property;  has  your  experience  been  satisfactory? 
— "Yes,  it  has  been  very  satisfactorv.  My  own 
property  is  a  very  small  one,  and  hitherto  I  1»?b 
only  been  able  to  start  two  small  holders.  One 
was  a  man  a  little  removed  above  a  labourer;  I 
have  given  him  20  acres  of  land,  and  he  is  doing 
extremely  well,  but  he  labours  still ;  he  is  not 
above  doing  a  day's  work  when  he  cui  get  a  job 
(and  you  do  not  want  them  to  leave  off  labonr); 
he  goes  out  haying  or  cleaning  ponds.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a  man  should  not  make  a  few 
shillings  by  going  out  labouring,  and  this  man 
does. 

6211.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  with 
regard  to  that  roadside  pasture ;  what  is  the 
right  of  pasture  which  you  consider  has  been 
extinguished  ? — I  can  prove  that  for  80  yean 
past  one  of  these  two  small  tenants  of  mine  turned 
out  any  number  of  cows,  and  the  other  turned 
out  two  cows ;  and  by  law  that  is  all  that  ia 
required  to  prove  a  prescriptive  right.  If  I  can 
prove  that  for  30  years  my  people  have  had 
pasturage  on  it,  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  that 
pasturage  as  to  the  coat  on  my  back.  The  waste 
has  all  been  inclosed  by  the  neighbouring  hind- 
lord,  and  unless  I  knock  down  his  fence  andeoto 
law  with  him  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  submit 
to  it. 

6212.  Then  it  was  usage  which  constituted  the 
right? — I  believe  that  the  land  is  waste  of  the 
manor,  but  you  can  only  prove  that  it  is  waste 
of  the  manor  by  proving  the  prescriptive  right  by 
usage.  Nobody  knows  now  exactly  what  the  land 
was,  whether  it  was  waste  of  the  manor.  The 
old  lord  of  the  manor,  Sir  Walter  Burrell,  would 
have  known,  but  he  is  dead  and  gone,  and  nobody 
knows  now  exactly. 

6213.  Was  that  a  matter  of  custom  in  that 
particular  part  of  the  country,  or  was  it  a  com- 
mon practice  ? — I  should  say  that  it  was  very 
common  with  these  lands;  of  course,  laud  may 
be  waste  of  the  manor,  or  it  may  be  merely 
waste  land  with  prescriptive  rights  over  it,  apart 
from  manorial  rights, 

6214.  When  the  ratepayers  macadamised  the 
road,  do  you  consider  that  the  right  to  roadside 
pasture  was  in  anyway  modified? — The  mac- 
adamising of  the  road  would  certainly  not  modify 
the  rights  to  the  roadside  pasture. 

6215.  As  I  understand  you,  a  space  was  left 
because  the  road  was  so  bad  that  you  might 
want  to  drive  over  one  part  at  one  time  sni 
another  part  at  another  time  ? — Yes. 

6216.  And  when  the  road  was  properly  made 
had  your  tenants  as  much  right  to  the  waste  Iflf  ^ 
as  ever?— Yes;  of  course  there  are  two  qoi^ 
distinct  things ;  there  are  highway  rights  and 
the  rights  of  feeding ;  the  fact  of  this  being  » 
highway  would  not  make  any  diffsrence  to  there 
being  nghts  of  feeding ;  they  did  not  have  the 
rights  of  feeding  because  it  was  a  highway;  ^^ 
would  have  the  rights  of  feeding  either  because 
the  land  was  wast^  of  the  manor  or  from  30 
years  prescription,  apart  from  its  being  a  high^^^' 

6217.  The  ratepayers  might  have  macadam- 
ised the  whole  space  ? — Yes^  if  they  chose. 
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6218.  I  take  it  that  your  suggestion  that  the 
central  authority  should  deal  with  what  we  may 
call  preseat  or  sitting  tenants  ia  not  a  vital  one, 
is  it ;  I  mean,  as  to  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  authority  ? — No,  I  should  say  not  vital. 

6219.  You  think  it  is  more  convenient? — Yes. 
I  do  not  presume  to  say  that  my  opinion  on  this 
18  worth  more  than  that  of  anybody  else  ;  1  have 
not  put  the  matter  as  vital ;  I  should  say  more 
convenient. 

6220.  Take  the  case  you  have  named,  of  a 
amall  tenant  whose  farm  was  sold ;  I  think  you 
said  that  you  thought  it  would  be  well  if  he  could 
have  bought  it.  I  think  you  said  it  was  sold  at 
500  /•  ?— Yes. 

6221.  Do  you  know  what  his  rent  was? — 
His  rent  was  30  /. ;  it  was  a  high  rent ;  it  was 
too  large  a  rent ;  but  buying  at  500  /.  you  can 
reduce  the  rent  ever  so  much. 

6222.  Supposing  that  he  could  have  gone  to 
the  local  authority  to  buy  his  farm,  could  he, 
although  he  was  unable  to  raise  the  500  /.,  have 
been  able  to  raise  the  one-fifth  you  speak  of, 
100  /.  ? — I  have  very  little  doubt  that  he  would 
have  done  that. 

622.S.  That  would  have  left  400/.  to  be  ad- 
vanced by  the  local  authority  ? — Yes. 

6224.  That  together,  reckoning  4  per  cent,  on 
his  100  /.  and  the  money  advanced  by  the  local 
authority,  would  make  his  yearly  interest  20  /. 
insteadof  30/.?— Yes. 

6225.  And  in  addition,  supposing  that  he 
ultimately  paid  off  three-fifths,  it  would  be  con- 
siderably less  ? — Yes. 

6226.  At  any  rate,  reckoning  it  at  4  per  cent., 
tto  matter  what  he  paid  off,  and  what  he  bor- 
rowed, he  would  be  standing  at  20  L  instead  of 
30  /.  ? — Yes  ;  still  I  should  not  like  to  say  that 
land  is  generally  to  be  bought  at  that  price ;  it 
was  no  doubt  a  very  good  bargain. 

6227.  I  am  speaking  only  of  that  case  ? — In 
that  case  the  tenant  becoming  holder  would  have 
been  inmiensely  advantaged* 

6228.  And  if  the  local  authority  could  have 
bought  it  the  result  of  the  whole  calculation,  if 
the  man  had  paid  off  three-fiths,  would  have 
been  that  the  local  authority  would  have  been  in 
receipt  of  8  /.  a  year  perpetual  quit-rent  ? — Yes. 

t>229.  And  the  man  himself  would  have  been 
benefited  by  the  transaction  ? — Certainly. 

6230.  Then  you  consider  that  the  local 
authority  would  have  gained  that  through  the 
loan  of  its  credit  as  it  were,  enabling  it  to  borrow 
money  cheaper  than  the  man  himself  could  borrow 
it  ? — Exactly  ;  it  is  a  question  of  cr^t. 

6231.  Do  you  think  that  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice a  scheme  of  this  sort  would  recommend  itself 
to  the  ratepayers  as  being  likely  to  secure  them 
from  loss  to  begin  with,  and  to  be  ultimately  a 
source  of  income  to  the  local  authority  ? — I  think 
that  the  ratepayers  would  take  some  time  to 
understand  it ;  but  to  my  mind  it  is  no  dis- 
advantage if  a  thing  comes  about  gradually. 
One  neighbourhood  would  do  it  and  another 
afterwards.  We  might  not  have  transactions 
very  great  all  over  the  country.  Let  us  do  it 
brick  by  brick  as  you  build  a  wall.  Why  should 
not  this  matter  be  done  in  the  same  way. 

6232.  But  when  they  did  understand  it  they 
would  see  that  the  risk  or  loss  to  the  ratepayers 
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was  reduced  to  a  minimum? — 1  think  that  they 
would  come  in  time  to  understand  it. 

6233.  You  said  that  you  preferred  compulsory 
powers  of  purchase  in  any  legislation  ? — Yes 

6234.  And  assuming  ihem  to  be  necessary,  do 
you  consider  that  a  measure  without  those  powers 
would  be  of  use  ? — Decidedly  of  use ;  but  I 
should  like  to  see  compulsion. 

6235.  You  think  that  it  would  be  improved  by 
compulsory  powers  ? — Yes ;  but  I  should  vote  for 
the  measure  even  without  compulsory  powers. 

6236.  From  your  evidence  we  gather  that  if 
the  land  was  purchased  at  30  years'  purchase,  a 
tenant  would  be  paying  something  more  for 
becoming  owner  per  annum ;  but  that  if  it  were 
purchased  at  25  years'  purchase,  he  would  still 
pay  about  the  same  in  yoi^r  calculation  ? — Yes, 
that  is  supposing  you  reckon  buildings  as  paid 
for  ;  but  leaving  out  buildings  it  might  alter  the 
figure. 

6237.  But  according  to  your  evidence  any- 
thing below  25  years'  purchase  would  be  to  his 
advantage ;  the  yearly  payments  would  be  less  ? 
— Yes. 

6238.  I  did  not  quite  understand  when  you 
advocated  the  extension  of  the  Allotments  Act 
to  five  acres,  whether  you  advocated  the  leasing 
section  of  the  Allotments  Act  or  the  simple 
yearly  letting;  you  made  use  of  the  word 
"  leasing  "  ? — I  meant  *^  letting.'*  I  do  not  want 
to  alter  the  stipulations  and  conditions  of  the 
Allotments  Act;  I  would  leave  it  to  the  local 
authority  and  the  tenant  to  settle  as  they  please 
between  yearly  letting  and  leasing. 

6239.  Would  there  not  be  a  difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  buildings  in  the  case  of  a '  yearly 
letting,  or  even  with  a  letting  on  leasehold,  say, 
of  five  acres  of  land  ? — Yes,  there  would  be  the 
difficulty  of  compensation. 

6240.  That  difficulty  would  not  exist  in  the 
case  of  a  purchase  ? — No. 

6241.  What  advantage  do  you  consider  accnies 
to  the  owner  in  being  allowed  to  pay  off  the 
extra  sum  you  named,  supposing  the  quit-rent  is 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  say  4  per  cent.  ? — I 
should  say  that  it  is  an  inducement  to  thrift ;  it 
is  a  good  thing  that  a  man  should  have  the 
motive  of  wanting  to  pay  off  something  to  make 
him  work  hard ;  he  would  feel  a  legitimate 
satisfaction  when  he  paid  off  40/.  or  50/.  of  his 
debt ;  he  would  feel  a  pride  in  having  done  so. 

6242.  Would  you  compel  him  to  foreuo  the 
use  of  any  surplus  money  in  manure  and  other 
things  for  the  better  cultivation  of  his  land; 
seeing  that  this  quit-rent  could  never  be  raised 
upon  him,  would  you  compel  him  to  pay  off  this 
three-fifths? — I  think  it  would  be  better  that  he 
should  do  so  in  order  to  guard  the  local  authority 
from  any  possible  loss  frooi  a  fall  in  the  value  of 
the  land  afterwards,  although  of  course  at  the  end 
of  40  years  or  so  there  could  be  no  such  loss. 

6243.  With  reuard  to  legislation  of  this  kind 
not  being  able  to  be  taken  advantage  of  except 
by  only  a  certain  number  of  the  local  population, 
do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  a  prospect  if  it 
were  held  out  to  the  labourers  for  their  future 
career  ? — 1  do  very  much ;  I  think  it  would  have 
a  great  effect. 

6244.  In  other  words,  do  you  think  that  it 
would  change  the  whole  condition  of  the  agri- 
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Mr.  Jesse  Collings — continued. 

cultural  labourer  in  his  start  in  life  as  soon  as  he 
became  20  or  21  years  of  age,  and  could  under- 
stand what  was  before  hira:  do  you  think  it 
would  alter  his  own  views  of  the  agricultural 
industry  and  his  own  possibilities  on  the  land  ? — 
Yes ;  I  think  you  would  make  the  man  a  hopeful 
man,  instead  of  an  almost  hopeless  man. 

6245.  In  that  respect  it  would  amount  to  a 
social  revolution  as  regards  the  agricultural 
labourer,  as  he  is  at  present  situated  ? — It  would 
make  a  very  great  change. 

6246.  You  spoke  of  the  larger  estates ;  is  it 
your  experience  that  the  small  holdings  pay 
more  rent  per  acre  as  a  rule  than  the  larger 
estates? — Yes,  I  think  so;  I  should  say  that 
they  did. 

6247.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  local  authority 
were  to  buy  the  estate  you  referred  to  of  300 
acres,  and  divide  it  into  small  holdings  the  extra 
rent  from  its  being  divided  into  small  holdings 
would  afford  a  still  larger  margin  against  loss  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

6248.  Or  in  other  words,  let  me  put  it  in  this 
way,  that  they  would  be  able  to  let  the  land  as 
small  holdings  at  a  lower  rent  than  is  the  average 
at  the  present  time? — Yes,  I  think  they  could  ; 
then  that  of  course  takes  us  back  again  to  the 
man  erecting  his  own  buildings  ;  that  makes  the 
difference  very  much. 

6249.  Pending  the  abolition  of  settlements,  on 
which  you  lay  great  stress,  could  not  power  be 

fiven  for  special  facilities  in  legislation  of  this 
ind,  enabling  life  tenants  to  sell  for  the  purpose 
of  small  holdings? — They  can  sell,  every  life- 
tenant  can  sell  the  laud,  but  they  cannot  take 
the  money.  I  do  not  know  what  yop  could  do 
to  facilitate  the  sale  in  that  way. 

6250.  They    have   power   under   the   present 
Act  to  sell  for  the  purpose    of 

small    holdmglS^— They   can   sell   for  anything 
they  please,  but  flfe^^^^cannot  take  the  purchase 
money. 

6251.  But co\ild  there  n8t*tJ^4ftirther  legislation 
to  relieve  them  from  the  difficuftiics  and  annoy- 
ances under  the  Settled  Land  Act^^o  you  see 
any  way  of  making  an  improvement  in  tHje  Settled 
La6d    Act  for  the  purpose  of  giving  nacilities 
enabling  the  life-owner  to  sell  for  the  pu\pose  ? 
— You  could  make  improvements;  as  for  ii 
authorising  the  life-owner  to  ^ive  a  free  conWey- 
ance  and  to  charge  the  cost  of  it  on  the  purcha^ 
money ;    certain   little   amendments    you   cou 
make  in  that  way  ;  but  I  no  not  know  whetlieiS 
they  would  come  to  much. 

6252.  I  asked  the  quesdon,  because  you  spoke 
of  the  difficulties  attaching  to  a  landowner  who 
was  trying   to  create  small    holdings,  and   was 

Prevented  by  the  terms  of  the  Settled'Land  Act. 
Jould  not  improvements  be  made  in  the  legisla- 
tion which  we  are  contemplating  that  should 
enable  a  limited  owner  to  do  that  ? — You  could 
make  such  improvements,  but  to  my  mind  the 
objection  would  be  that  it  is  another  way  of 
nursing  the  system  of  life  tenants,  making  the 
system  of  life  tenants  easy. 

Sir  George  CamphelL 

6253.  1  think  you  said  that  in  Huntingdon- 
shire the  large  farms  had  disappeared,  but  you 
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did  not  tell  ue  what  has  become  of  them ;  have 
they  been  divided  into  small  farms  or  largely 
thrown  on  the  hands  of  the  landlord  ? — 1  should 
say  that  they  have  most  likely  been  divided  into 
farms  of  the  next  size  in  largeness,  say  a  farm  of 
1,000  acres  divided  into  two  of  500  acres,  and  a 
farm  of  700  acres  divided  into  two  of  350  acres. 
I  do  not  think  these  1,000-acre  farms  have  been 
broken  up  into  20  holdings  of  50  acres  each. 

6254.  Do  you  think  that  the  landlord  divided 
them,  and  put  up  buildings? — On  many  of  the 
farms  the  buildings  of  some  smaller  farms  would 
still  be  in  existence ;  so  that  there  would  not  be 
much  building  necessary  in  that  case. 

6255.  You  mentioned  that  there  was  an  actual 
increase  in  the  number  of  holdings  of  under  50 
acres ;  have  you  ascertained  whether  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  actual  farms  as  distinguished 
from  villas? — No.  Taking  Dr.  Ogle's  figures, 
they  only  tell  you  that  the  number  of  holdings 
has  increased.  I  should  think  that  in  Hunting, 
donshire  there  are  not  a  large  number  of  villas. 

6256.  All  over  the  country  are  not  the  returns 
all  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  villas  have  been  built, 
Jind  are  being  built  on  considerable  plots  of 
ground  ?—  Yes,  I  should  say  that  that  does  affect 
the  returns. 

6257.  Then  with  regard  to  the  inclosure  of 
strips  of  waste  by  the  roadside  and  so  on,  is  the 
law  sufficient  at  the  present  time ;  does  it  give  a 
right  to  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of 

f  razing  cows  from  time  immemorial  ? — If  he  has 
een  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  for  30  years ;  that 
is  the  law  of  England.  If  you  can  prove  that 
you  have  had  your  undisputed  grazing  there  for 
30  years,  then  you  have  vour  absolute  right  to  it, 

6258.  Does  the  law  give  any  right  in  the  case 
of  proof  of  the  use  of  the  ground  as  recreation 
ground  for  the  public  for  an  unlimited  period  ? 
— No;  the  law  does  riot  recognise  the  public;  it 
recognises  food  for  a  cow  or  a  donkey,  but  it  does 
not  recognise  the  rights  of  the  public  to  come  and 
go  and  to  have  recreation,  except  under  special 
Acts ;  as  for  instance,  with  regara  to  open  spaces 
round  London. 

6259.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  pay  attention 
to  the  law  of  Scotland  on  this  subject  with 
regard  to  the  absence  of  any  prescription  ? — No. 

6260.  With  regard  to  illegal  inclosure  by  land- 
lords, your  suggestion,  I  understand  is,  that  a 
landlord  who  does  this  kind  of  thing  should  be 
imprisoned  without  the  option  of  a  fine  ? — Yes. 

6261.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  perhaps 
\  be  a  little  difficult  to  pass  so  severe  a  law ;  is 

\there  no  otlier  means  by  which  you  can  guard 
Wainst  that  which  is  so  frequently  done,  namely, 
tJ^e  landlord  inclosing  and  then  allowing  the 
palrties  interested  to  go  to  law  to  show  their 
riglht  ? — I  will  give  up  the  imprisonment  and  be 
consent  with  a  good  heavy  fine ;  but  I  think  it 
is  essential  that  the  proceedings  should  be 
criminal,  that  you  should  not  have  the  enormous 
expeiise  of  a  civil  action,  and  that  the  punishment 
should  be  something  very  substantial. 

626^2.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  should  be 
some  J)ublic  authority  who  should  have  the  duty 
to  prevent  such  inclosure,  and  power  to  knock 
down  such  inclosures  ? — Yes,  I  do.  I  have  urged 
in  my  evidence  in  chief,  that  there  should  be  a 
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distinct  authority,  not  only  the  local  authority, 
the  County  Council,  but  a  nearer  authority,  a 
Tillage  or  district  authority. 

6263.  AVho  should  have  the  power  actually  to 
prevent  these  things? — Not  only  the  power  but 
the  duty  to  do  it. 

6264.  With  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  getting 
land  in  small  plots,  as  distinguished  from  greater 
estates,  have  you  any  experience  of  the  class  of 
people  who  have  been  described  to  ua  as  land 
butchers,  who  buy  the  land  on  a  large  scale  with 
a  view  to  sell  it  on  a  smaller  scale? — I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  had  any  experience  of  land 
butchers  myself. 

6265.  Do  you  think  that  there  has  sprung  up, 
or  is  likely  to  spring  up,  such  a  class  of  people 
who  would  buy  large  tracts  of  land  in  order  to 
sell  them  in  small  plots  at  a  reasonable  profit  ? — 
I  have  no  experience  of  any  such  people ;  they 
may  exist,  but  I  have  not  come  into  contact  with 
them. 

6266.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  some 
small  farm  associations  now  operative  ;  do  you 
think  that  there  is  a  probability  that  anything  of 
that  kind  may  spread  as  a  commercial  under- 
taking ? — I  do  not  want  to  criticise  the  efforts 
of  other  people ;  but  my  opinion  of  small  farm 
companies  is  that  their  management  has  not  been 
exactly  judicious  or  successful. 

6267.  With  regard  to  the  demand  for  small 

Purchases  as  distinguished  from  small  tenancies, 
think,  in  answer  to  the  Right  honourable 
Chairman,  you  told  us  your  own  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  relative  advantages  ana  disadvan- 
tages; but  as  a  matter  of  fact  do  you  find  that 
there  is  much  desire  to  acquire  the  ownership  of 
land  by  small  people  ? — In  some  parts  of  England 
there  is  a  very  strong  desire ;  in  other  parts  I 
cannot  say  from  my  own  knowledge  that  there 
is,  but  I  know  parts  of  England  where  the  little 
people  will  give  fabulous  prices  for  small  pieces 
of  land.  Within  the  mining  districts  of  Gla- 
morganshire, that  is  within  the  range  to  which 
people  go  who  have  made  a  little  money  by  mining, 
the  prices  that  they  will  give  are  something  incre- 
dible; there  is  such  demand  that  they  bid 
against  each  other,  and  will  give  80  /.  an  acre 
for  land  that  is  not  worth  30  /.  an  acre. 

6268.  Is  not  that  exceptional ;  taking  Epgland 
generally  do  you  think  that  there  is  a  large 
demand  for  small  ownerships  ? — I  should  think 
that  where  you  have  anything  above  the  size  of 
a  village,  anything  Like  a  small  town,  you  have 
a  demand  for  small  ownerships. 

6269.  Is  that  demand  for  ownership  for  the 
ownership  of  farms  or  for  the  ownership  of  plots 
of  accommodation  land? — I  do  not  think  that 
these  divisions,  which  are  so  easy  to  make  in 
words,  exactly  correspond  with  divisions  in  fact. 
A  man  likes  to  have  three  or  four  acres  of  land ; 
you  may  call  it  a  plot  of  land,  or  you  may  call 
it  a  little  farm.  The  distinction  does  not  alto- 
gether exist  to  my  mind.  You  may  call  a  man 
a  farmer,  for  instance,  who  keeps  half-a-dozen 
cows. 

6270.  Near  a  village  do  you  think  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivation,  not  as  an  investment  ? — 
jL  es. 
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6271.  With  regard  to  the  case  of  the  farm  of 
33  acres,  for  which  you  had  23  applications, 
what  proportion  of  those  men  do  you  think 
would  have  been  willing  to  pay  down  one-fourth 
or  one-fifth  of  the  value,  and  a  somewhat  in- 
creased rent  as  a  sinking  fund,  and  to  put  up 

'  the   buildings  themselves  ? — But  the  buildings 
were  there. 

6272.  In  that  case,  the  buildings  were  there. 
What  proportion  of  your  23  men  do  you  think 
would  nave  been  ready  to  pay  a  fourth  or  a  fifth 
of  the  purchase-money,  and  something  beyond 
the  rent  as  a  sinking  fund,  in  order  to  acquire 
the  property  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  answer  a 

Siuestion  about  23  men,  whom  I  then  heard  of 
or  the  first  time  in  my  life. 

6273.  Do  you  think  that  a  large  proportion  of 
them  would  have  been  ready  to  do  so? — I  think 
the  present  tenant  would  have  done  so.  I  think 
he  would  have  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  have 
done  something  of  the  kind ;  and  I  should  not 
wonder  if  he  does. 

6274.  Why  is  the  farm  to  rent  if  the  present 
tenant  does  not  want  to  leave  it  ? — It  is  not  to 
rent ;  he  is  in  it.      . 

6275.  I  thought  you  spoke  of  a  farm  of  33 
acres  which  was  in  the  market  to  let,  and  for 
which  you  had  a  very  lar^^e  number  of  applicants  ? 
-  -Yes,  I  chose  one  of  them  ;  and  if  the  man  now 
in  could  have  had  any  help  in  buying  it,  I  think 
it  likely  he  would  have  bought  it. 

6276.  With  regard  to  the  local  authority  to 
whom  you  would  give  this  power,  I  think  you 
said  that  the  County  Council  would  be  too  large 
and  too  landlordy  an  authority,  as  it  were? 
—I  did  not  say  too  landlordy.  I  think  they 
are  too  cKstant,  and  do  not  know  enough  about 
particular  cases. 

6277.  What  is  the  nearer  authority  to  whom 

iron  would  give  it? — The  power  of  purchasing 
and? 

6278.  The  power  of  acquiring  it  and  letting 
it  out  in  small  holdings  ? — The  authoriry  would 
have  to  be  large  enough  not  to  be  a  mere  village 
clique  ;  it  would  have  to  be  something  between 
the  parish  and  the  County  Council. 

6279.  What  is  the  authority  I  mean  to  whom 
you  would  give  the  power  to  acquire  land,  and 
sell  or  let  it  out  ? — It  might  I  should  imagine  be 
possible  to  create  a  department  of  the  County 
Council  who  should  have  this  power,  the  members 
of  the  County  Council  coming  irom  a  particular 
district.  But  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  answer 
straight  off  as  to  the  best  composition  of  such  an 
authority.  I  should  say  that  it  should  be  larger 
than  the  parish,  and  smaller  than  the  county. 

Chairman. 

6280.  The  proposed  district  councils  might 
meet  your  views  r  —  They  would  be  somewhat 
near  it  if  they  proved  a  success. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

6281 .  Another  witness  suggested  the  proposed 
district  council;  but  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
whether  there  are  anv  existing  authorities  which 
you  think  might  do  that  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I 
could  name  any  existing  authority  who  I  think 
wQuld  do  it  satisfactorily, 
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6M2.  Do  jjyu  think  that  the  nranicipaKtieB  of 
small  towns  in  popnlouB  places  would  do? — I 
was  thinking  ratner  of  cimntry  districts.  I  do 
not  ree  why  the  municipalities  of  small  towns 
should  not  do. 

6283.  In  the  country  districts  is  the  parochial 
ovthority  a  erufficiently  constituted  authority  to 
do  it  ? — I  should  say  certainly  not. 

6284.  With  regard  to  the  application  of  some- 
tlmig  Kke  the  Ashbourne  Act  of  England  you 
propose  that  the  central  authority  should  be  the 
I^riti8^h  Government  ? — Yes. 

6285.  And  no  collateral  security  whatever? — 
There  would  be  the  security  of  so  much  being 
paid  down  by  the  man. 

6286.  But  in  the  first  instance? — Twenty  per 
cent,  paid  down,  cash  actually  paid  down. 

6287.  But  you  do  not  propose  that  any  local 
authority  or  any  local  area  should  in  any  way 
guarantee  the  payment? — No,  I  should  be  content 
wJth  the  20  per  cent,  paid  down,  and  the  4  per 
paid  afterwards,  which  would  be  a  sinking  fimd. 
The  possible  risk  would  diminish  every  year. 

6288.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  an  under- 
taking which  would  be  justified  on  economic  as 
distinguished  from  political  grounds  ?     I  think  so. 

6289.  Without  any  limit  to  the  size  of  the 
farms  ? — No,  I  ^ould  put  a  limit  to  the  size  of 
the  farms, 

6290.  What  limit  would  you  put  ?  — I  think  I 
should  put  the  limit  at  about  100  acres  in  the 
ca=e  of  the  central  authority;  100  acres,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  not  a  good  aar'icultural  limit ; 
multiples  of  70  are  a  better  agricultural  limit : 
70,  140,  and  so  on  :  70  seems  rather  low;  140 
seems  rather  high.  For  the  central  authority 
on  the  whole,  I  should  propose  to  put  lOO. 

Sir  fFalter  Foster. 

6291.  That  would  be  your  extreme  Kmit  ? — 
Yes,  the  maximum.  For  the  local  authority,  I 
should  p«i  it  much  lower  than  thact. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

6292.  In  case  your  scheme  should  not  prove 
sufiicient  for  the  people  who  might  not  be  ready 
with  the  purchase-money  to  purchase,  have  you 
turned  your  attenticm  to  whether  there  might  be 
any  amendinent  in  the  system  of  compensation 
for  improvements  by  wlueh  tenants  might  be 
enabled  to  puft  up  their  own  buildings,  with  se- 
curity tor  compensation  in  case  they  left  the 
land  ? — I  have  considered  the  modes  of  compen- 
sation, and  I  am  acquainted  with  the  provisions 
inserted  in  a  Bill  of  last  year  for  the  purchase 
of  improving  the  tenant's  security.  A  good  deal 
might  be  done  in  that  way,  but  I  doubt  whether 
that  is  the  best  line  to  take  up. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 

6293.  Do  you  find  that  the  buildings  placed 
by  small  freeholders  on  their  farms  are  satis- 
factory, especially  with  regard  to  the  dwelling 
house? — I  do  not  think  they  are  so  stylish  as 
what  a  good  landlord  would  put  up. 

6294.  At  the  same  time  do  you  think  they  are 
good  enough? — I  ihink  they  are  adequate  for 
the  purpose.  My  impression  is  that  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  maintain  our  present  standard  of 
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oemfbrt,  elegance,  eamtary  eonvem«io«,  aad  so 
on.  We  have  gone  on  the  assvfliftion  th«t  hoft- 
lords  are  people  with  money  to  spend.  At  the 
present  time  we  shall  have  to  be  content  with 
•ometbing  humbler. 

6295.  The  amount  of  quit-rent  becomes  a  very 
important  question,  does  it  not,  in  its  relation  to 
the  amount  of  money  which  a  man  has  to  spend 
on  his  holding  ?— Yes,  it  does  certainly. 

6296.  That  would  of  course  brgely,  if  net 
ebiefly,  depend  on  the  amount  of  ihe  purchase^ 
nM>ttey  ? — Yes,  it  woald. 

6297.  Would  you  advocate  that  the  local 
authority  in  securing  land  shouU  go  to  the 
open  market,  that  is  to  say,  should  become  a 
bidder  at  public  auction,  or  should  have  the  right 
of  pre-emption  to  buy  the  land? — The  question  as 
to  the  r%ht  of  pre-emption  comes  to  me  rather  as 
a  surprise ;  but  at  first  view  I  do  not  see  any 
objectMn  to  giving  the  local  authority  that 
right.  It  is  something  entirely  novel  to  me,  and 
tb^e  may  be  objections  to  it  which  I  do  not 
apprehend  at  present;  but  I  can  conceive  that  if 
a  landlord  stated  that  there  was  land  to  be  sold 
at  so  much,  the  local  authority  might  have  the 
rig^t  of  pre-emption  given  to  them,  I  do  not 
pledge  myself  to  that ;  there  may  be  things  that 
I  do  not  see  straight  off  against  it. 

6298.  Coming  to  the  case  of  the  existing 
tenants,  take  the  case  of  the  little  man  in  Essex, 
had  he  the  chance  of  buying  the  land? — The 
landlord  would  have  sold  it  to  him  if  he  had  the 
means  of  paying  for  it.  It  was  be  who  told  me 
about  it;  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  death;  it 
was  a  oompulsory  sale  by  a  man's  executors. 

6299.  I  think  that  when  you  dealt  with  the 
case  of  existing  tenants,  you  said  that  you  would 
be  willing  to  give  to  a  smaU  sitting  tenant  on  an 
estate  the  power  so  apply  to  either  the  central 
authority  or  some  local  authority  to  purchase  hk 
farm  ? — Yes. 

6300.  Would  you  give  power  to  any  isolated 
tenant  to  boy  his  farm  in  the  middle  of  an  es- 
tate ?  —Do  you  mean  compulsory  powers  ?         t 

6301.  Yes? — I  did  not  contemplate  in  that 
case  the  exercise  of  compulsory  powers  at  all 
through  the  central  authority ;  I  only  contem- 
plated compulsory  powers  in  the  case  of  the  focal 
authority. 

6302.  But  supposing  that  there  are  estates  in 
the  market  (as  there  often  are),  with  a  very 
large  number  of  small  holders  on  them,  wouM 
you  give  to  the  existing  small  holders  any  more 
favourable  right  thaa  to  any  others  ;  would  you 
be  inclined  to  give  them  the  r^ht  of  pre-emption 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  made  improvements 
on  the  fiwins  ? — It  would  be  exceedingly  diflScult 
to  say  in  the  case  of  the  sale  of  an  estate  held  by 
a  number  of  small  tenants,  that  they  should  have 
the  right  of  pre-emption,  and  in  the  case  of  an 
estate  held  by  large  tenants,  that  they  should 
not  Take  the  case  of  an  estate  of  10,000  acres 
held  by  only  10  tenants,  and  a  neighbouring 
estate  of  10,000  acres  held  by  100  tenants,  both 
in  the  market ;  could  you  say,  in  the  one  case, 
that  the  100  tenants  shall  have  the  right  of  pre- 
emption; and,  in  the  other  case,  that  the  10 
tenants  sfaidl  not ;  it  would  be  very  dif&mlt,  I 
think. 
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6303.  You  said,  I  think,  that  you  felt  that  the 
exiBtence  of  any  considerable  number  of  small 
headings  would  diminish  the  class  (»f  hereditary 
labourers ;  do  you  think  that  if  in  any  giyen  dis- 
trict the  small  holdings  were  increased  largely, 
we  mi^ht  hope  for  the  actual  abolition  of  here- 
ditary labourers?— I  think  you  would  get  some- 
where near  I  do  not  say  total  abolition,  because 
in  every  class  you  will  have  a  residuum ;  but 
somewhere  near  the  abolition  of  the  man  who 
owns  ab6i>lutely  nothing,  and  depends  solely  on 
his  week's  wages. 

6304.  Db  you  know  the  a^icultural  districts 
of  Wales  well  ?— North  Wales,  I  know  little ; 
South  Wales,  I  know. 

6305.  Do  you  know  that,  practically,  through- 
omt  some  extensire  districts  m  Wales,  there  is  no 
such  claas  as  the  hereditary  labourer  class  ? — I 
believe  so. 

6306.  And  that  that  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
as  a  rule  the  holdings  are  small? — Yes. 

6307.  I  think  you  said  that  in  Glamorganshire 
there  was  a  very  brisk  bidding  for  all  these 
small  farms  ? — There  is  an  extremely  brisk  bid- 
ding. 

6308.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  a  case  when 
these  estates  are  in  the  market,  the  present  small 
holders  are  put  at  a  very  great  disadvantage, 
inasmuch  as,  after  they  have  spent  money  and 
labour  in  improving  their  farms,  when  the  estates 
are  in  the  market  any  outsider  can  come  and  be 
placed  on  an  absolute  footing  with  them  in  buy- 
ing the  farm  ;  do  you  not  think  it  is  hard  that 
in  bidding  for  their  farm  they  have  had  to  buy 
in  their  own  improvements,  the  fruits  of  their 
own  labour  ? — Yes,  it  is  hard ;  but  I  hardly  see 
how  you  can  do  more  for  such  a  case  than  by  the 
methods  we  have  proposed. 

6309.  Still,  generally  you  are  of  opinion  that 
every  facility  which  can  be  derived  should  be 
given  in  order  to  enable  these  tenants  to  pur- 
chase their  farms  either  outright  or  through  some 
such  scheme  as  you  have  been  dealing  with  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Scale- Hat/ne, 

6310.  From  your  knowledge  of  this  subject 
would  you  tell  me  whether  you  see  any  objec- 
tion to  an  allotment  holder  having  the  power  to 
purchase  his  allotment,  to  purchase  the  freehold 
of  it  ? — I  hesitate  if  I  should  allow  that  on  the 
whole.  The  objection  is  that  then  the  parish, 
the  local  authority,  would  have  to  be  constantly 
going  on  taking  new  land  for  allotments. 

6311.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  that? — It 
alters  what  1  conceive  to  be  the  use  of  the  allot- 
ment as  a  stepping-stone  towards  something 
else. 

631 2.  But  if  he  bought  the  allotment  he  would 
be  doing  exactly  what  you  think  is  so  desirable, 
would. he  not? — Yes ;  but  when  he  is  so  settled 
you  must  get  a  new  allotment  for  somebody  else 
m  that  case. 

6313.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  that? — I 
am  not  prepared  to.  say  that  I  should  dbject  to 
that ;  but  it  does  make  the  allotment  question  a 
more  difficult  one  if  you  are  to  have  this  constant 
shifting^  an  allotment  ceasing  to  be  an  allotment, 
and  laicing  new  ones.    I  do  not  say  that  I  object 
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to  it,  but  take  care  that  y«u  do  not  by  giving 
people  power  to  buy  up  existmg  allotments,   kft 
the  thing  come  to  a  de^  stop. 

6314.  But  you  contemplate  a  second  authority 
having  power  to  take  land  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  small  holdings.  I  do  not  see  what 
validity  there  is  in  your  objection  in  regard  to 
the  allotment  people  also  exercising  the  same 
power  ?—  You  will  want  to  apply  all  this,  the 
20  per  cent,  and  so  on  to*  the  allotments ; 
you  must  apply  the  whole  of  the  system  of  quit 
rent 

63 1 5.  Knowing  that  you  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  subject,  I  only  asked  for 
the  purpose  of  my  own  information  whether  you 
saw  any  reason  against  it  ? — Yes,  I  do  see  some 
reason  against  it.  1  can  conceive  of  the  business 
becoming  so  complicated  for  the  local  authority 
that  the  expenses  and  difficulties  would  mount 
up.  Supposing  that  an  allotment  holder  owning 
a  rood  wants  to  buy  it  up,  he  has  to  pay  two- 
fifths  of  the  purchase-money  and  a  quit-rent  ; 
the  noere  expenses  of  keeping  accounts  would 
cause  complication  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Cumpton  Lawrence. 

6316.  And  this,  too,  bears  upon  the  same 
question,  does  it  not.  Would  not  there  be  great 
physical  difficulty  ;  you  have  got  a  large  plot  of 
land  laid  out  in  allotments,  and  if  a  man  in  the 
far  corner  wanted  to  buy  one  allotment,  you 
would  have  to  give  a  right  of  road  over  the 
whole.  Is  not  the  difficulty  qpite  as  much  a 
physical  one  as  a  moral  one  ? — I  es,  I  think  there 
would  be  all  sorts  of  difficulties. 

Mr.  Seale-Hayne. 

6317.  Would  not  that  be  met  by  the  allot- 
ment authorities  saying  that  those  who  want  to 
purchase  must  purchase  an  allotment  on  certain 
portions,  not  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  but  at 
the  side  ? — You  can  get  all  this  done  on  paper ; 
but  it  is  one  tiling  tp,  get  it  done  on  paper  and 
another  thing  to  get  people  to  work  it  fairly  and 
successfully.  You  do  not  want  to  increase  the 
difficulties  of  the  local  authority,  to  add  to  the 
wheels  of  the  machine. 

6318.  I  do  not  see  myself  what  reason  you 
have  given  for  the  difficulty  which  you  have 
suggested  ? — Would  you  mind  ray  saying  this  ? 
I  do  not  see  exactly  what  would  be  gained  by 
the  purchase  of  an  allotment ;  you  have  the  local 
authority  ready  to  take  up  other  lands  to  supply 
these  people ;  why  fix  on  these  particular  plots 
which  are  serving  a  great  use  as  nurseries,  when 
you  have  other  means  of  providing  for  the  men 
who  can  pay  something  down.  I  dislike  inter- 
fering with  the  allotment ;  1  take  it  to  be  the 
lowest  rung  on  the  ladder  that  the  man  should 
mount  t>n,  and  not  try  to  cut  it  off  and  make  it 
his  own. 

6319.  According  to  my  view,  and  according, 
as  I  understand,  to  yours,  a  man  who  has  been 
cultivating  a  quarter  or  a  half  an  acre  for  some 
vears  becomes  attached  to  it,  he  knows  all  about 
it,  and  it  would  encourage  him  in  thrift  if  he  ' 
were  able  to  apply  a  certain  sum  of  money  to 
buy  it  It  seems  to  me  to  carry  out  your  own 
object  ? — Why  should  he  not  have  another  piece 
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Mr.  Seale-Hayne-^  continued, 
of  land,  and  give  up  his  allotment  in  order  that 
another  man  may  profit  by  it  as  he  has  done. 

6320.  I  am  only  speaking  from  general  expe- 
rience of  what  the  desire  of  the  people  is  who 
have  a  small  plot  of  land^  have  put  up  a  shanty 
upon  it,  have  become  attached  to  it,  and  to  whom 
the  knowledge  that  they  are  able  to  buy  it,  is  a 
great  inducement.  What  objection  is  there  to 
that  ? — My  objection  is  that  you  take  the  allot- 
ment away  from  the  people  at  the  bottom. 

6321.  Would  you  not  give  the  small  holder 
power  to  redeem  his  perpetual  quit-rent  if  he 
purchased'  under  the  terms  of  paying  a  quit- 
vent  ? —  No,  on  the  whole,  I  think  not,  for  this 
reason,  that  I  consider  it  desirable  to  enforce 
rules  against  sub-letting  and  sub-division.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  see  this  country  cut  up 
into  morcellements  such  as  exist  in  some  coun- 
tries. Moreover,  we  do  not  want  to  fee  the 
small  holder  setting  up  as  a  small  landlord, 
and  sub-letting  to  someone  else.  I  consider  it 
perfectly  reasonable  to  enforce  conditions  against 
sub-division  and  sub-letting.  Supposing  that 
you  had  these  holdings  merely  in  the  form  of 
covenants,  in  the  first  place  the  local  authority 
would  not  be  reminded  of  them  as  they  would 
be  by  the  paying  of  an  annual  quit- rent,  and  in 
the  second  place  the  men  would  grumble  more. 
But  if  you  had  a  quit-rent  of  10  /.  a  year  or  so 
then  the  local  authority  when  it  collected  that 
rent  would  look  after  the  farms,  and  the  man 
paying  the  quit-rent  would  also  feel  that  there 
was  nothing  very  unreasonable  in  having  to  ob- 
serve the  conditions  under  which  he  took  the 
farm. 

6322.  Then  you  do  not  permit  small  holders 
to  become  freeholders? — Yes;  many  freeholds 
in  England  pay  quit-rents. 

6323.  Do  you  consider  that  a  man  is  a  free- 
holder who  is  not  able  to  divide  his  estate,  say  of 
two  acres,  into  two  holdings  of  one  acre  ? — Yes. 
I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  prohibiting  extreme 
sub-division.  There  are  evils  from  big  pro- 
perties ;  but  I  think  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  evils  of  extreme  sub-division  in  European 
countries 

6324.  What  evils  of  extreme  sub-division  have 
you  in  your  mind  ? — In  parts  of  Germany  the 
sub-division  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  tinat  a 
single  tree,  with  a  few  feet  of  ground  round  it, 
will  be  the  whole  holding  of  a  man.  I  should 
say  that  that  is  an  evil  which  is  as  palpable  as 
the  evils  of  great  estates  in  this  country.  You 
have  half  the  Legislatures  of  Europe  compelled  to 
face  the  evils  arising  from  this  extreme  sub- 
division. 1  believe,  in  many  European  countries 
the  Legislature  have  found  it  necessary  to  pro- 
hibit sub-division  beyond  certain  limits. 

6325.  Could    you    name    one  ? — Bavaria,   I 


Mr.  &afc--Hi2yntf— continued. 

believe,  is  one  of  them.  There  are  so  many  of 
these  little  states  that  I  cannot  remember  which 
of  them  have  and  have  not ;  but  if  you  will  give 
me  time  to  look  it  up  I  will  undertake,  in  a  few 
hours,  to  give  you  the  names  of  half-a-dozen 
countries  where,  at  one  time  or  another,  they  have' 
prohibited  sub-division  beyond  certain  limits. 

6326.  Are  you  referring  to  sub-division  of 
freehold,  or  of  a  man's  rights  over  the  land?— I 
referred  to  the  t\\o  together.  But  the  actual 
division  of  the  land  between  difierent  people  is 
prohibited,  is  it  not  ? 

6327.  I  know  of  no  such  instance ;  you  may 
be  better  informed  than  I  am.  But  I  should 
like  tD  clear  this  point  up ;  you  would  not,  as  I 
understand,  permit  the  small  holder  really  to 
enjoy  the  same  rights  as  the  large  holder  in 
respect  to  his  freehold  ?  —  That  is  stating  in 
general  terms  what  I  consider  to  be  a  matter  of 
one  or  two  rules.  I  would  prohibit  him  from 
sub-dividing  his  holding  beyond  certain  limits, 
and  I  would  prohibit  him  from  letting  it ;  sub- 
ject to  that  I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  him. 

6328.  But  does  it  not  strike  you  that  if  a  man 
owned  an  acre  of  land  under  such  conditions  as 
that,  it  would  not  form  a  very  tempting  thing  for 
him  to  save  money  to  purchase  it.  If  when  he 
^ot  his  acre  he  could  not  do  what  he  liked  with 
it,  you  would  surely  rob  that  acre  of  a  consider- 
able amount  of  attraction  ? — Exactly ;  but  as  it 
is  the  man  will  not  get  his  acre  at  all.  It  is  not 
a  fair  comparison  to  say,  *^  Is  it  not  nicer  to  have 
your  acre  and  to  be  able  to  do  what  you  like  with 
it,  than  to  have  your  acre  under  certain  restric- 
tions?" when  the  fact  is  that  he  could  not  have 
his  acre  at  all  if  he  did  not  have  it  under  those 
conditions. 

6329.  As  I  understand,  then,  you  would  not 
even  allow  him  to  let  it? — Quite  so. 

6330.  So  that  a  man  in  his  old  nge  having 
tilled  his  acre  and  cultivated  it,  couhl  not  get 
anybody  else  to  do  it  for  him  when  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  do  it  for  himself? — There  is  the 
means  of  hiring  labour  surely. 

6331.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  had  some 
more  satisfactory  explanation  from  you.  It  seems 
to  me  that  you  would  rob  the  acre  of  a  great  deal 
of  its  attraction,  and  that  necessarily  the  effect  of 
that  would  be  to  prevent  smallholdings? — But 
surely  the  answer  \o  that  is,  that  if  people  are  so 
very  particular  that  the^  cannot  put  up  with, 
as  I  think,  these  very  reasonable  conditions,  let 
them  buy  land  for  themselves  without  coming  to 
the  public  authority.  All  we  say  is,  "  If  you 
come  to  us  to  assist  you  in  becoming  a  land- 
owner you  must  put  up  with  certain  conditions.'^ 

6332.  It  dees  not  strike  you  as  militating 
against  the  scheme  ?--No. 


Mr.  Henry  Herbert  Smith,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 
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6333.  I  THINK  you  are  a  land  agent •  and  sur- 
veyor?— Yes. 

6334.  Carrying  on  business  in  London  and  at 
Chippenham,  in  W  iltshire  ? — Ye^. 

6335.  You  are  a  Fellow  of  the  Institution  of 
Surveyors  and  agent  to  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 


downe.  Lord  Methuen,  Lord  Crewe,  and  other 
landowners  ? — Yes. 

6336.  Will  you  tell  us  the  particulars  of  Lord 
Lansdowne's  estate  in  Wiltshire  ? — Lord  Lans- 
downe  owns  in  Wiltshire  about  11,000  acres  of 
land:  1,600  acres  are  taken  up  by  Woodland 
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Park  and  home  farm,  and  the  whole  of  the  re- 
mainder is  occnpicd  by  tenants. 

6337.  What  are  the  sizes  of  the  holdings  ? — 
There  are  two  holdings  that  exceed  500  acres; 
one  of  760  acres,  which  comprises  two  farms,  and 
the  other  a  single  farm  of  600  acres ;  this  latter 
one  is  the  largest  farm  upon  the  property. 

6338.  Have  you  any  smaller  holdings  ? — Yes ; 
there  are  1 1  holdings  of  between  200  and  500 
acres,  the  largest  of  which  is  386  acres,  but  here, 
again,  this  is  a  case  where  one  tenant  holds  three 
farms;  then  there  are  22  holdings  of  between 
100  and  200  acres. 

6339.  We  need  not  go  further  into  details 
than  that ;  and  between  50  and  100  acres  what 
have  you  ?— There  are  10  holdings  of  between 
50  and  lOd  acres. 

6340.  And  below  20  acres?— There  are  11 
holdings  of  under  20  acres. 

6341.  There  is  also,  I  think,  a  very  large 
number  of  allotments  ? — There  is  a  very  large 
system  of  allotments,  600  acres. 

6342. 1  think  Lord  Lansdo  wne  has  probably  more 
allotments  than  any  other  landowner?— I  believe 
it  is  the  largest  system  of  allotments  in  England. 

6343.  How  long  have  you  been  agent  to  the 
estate? — I  was  appointed  agent  in  1881. 

6344.  And  what  has  been  your  experience 
Bincc  then  as  to  the  prosperity  of  these  farms  ? — 
My  experience  has  been  singularly  successful  on 
Lord  Lansdowne's  estate,  so  far  as  the  payment 
of  rent  goes. 

6345.  Does  that  apply  to  all  classes  of  farms  ? 
— No;  as  regards  the  larger  farms,  the  hill  farms, 
although  I  have  never  had  one  on  hand.  I 
have  had  to  make  heavy  reductions  in  rent ;  but 
my  experience  has  been  that  the  smaller  the 
holding  has  been  the  more  applications  I  have 
had  for  it,  and  the  higher  the  rent  I  have  been 
able  to  get. 

6346.  The  rent  has  been  determined  by  the 
demand,  and  the  demand  has  been  greater  for 
smaller  farms  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

6347.  Can  you  give  us  any  particulars  as  to 
the  rental  and  the  payment  of  rent? —The  rental 
previously  to  1879  was  about  21,000/.  per 
annum ;  the  average  rent  received  for  the  last 
three  years  has  been  18,687  /.  Out  of  this  I 
have  allowed  an  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  on  the 
farms,  and  this  abatement  has  come  to  1.690/. 
These  figures  do  not  exactly  tally  with  the  rental 
above  given,  because  there  is  about  3,000  /.  a 
year  of  house  and  other  property  in  Calne  which 
IS  not  subject  to  abatement,  and  the  allotments 
are  not  subject  to  abatement.  Some  of  the  farms 
also  have  been  permanently  reduced. 

6348.  You  have  not  been  called  upon  to  make 
abatements  for  house  property;  but  have  you 
made  no  reduction  for  allotments  during  the 
depression  ? — No,  I  have  made  no  reduction  for 
allotments  during  the  depression,  and  I  have  not 
been  asked  to  do  so. 

6349.  Upon  what  sized  farms  have  the  largest 
reductions  been  made  ? — The  largest  reductions 
have  been  made  on  the  farms  exceeding  500 
acres,  and  the  next  largest  on  those  of  between 
200  and  500  acres,  and  the  smaller  farms  of 
between  100  and  50  acres,  and  between  50  acres 
and  20  acres  have  received  no  permanent  reduc- 
tion at  all. 
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6350.  Generally  speaking,  therefore,  you 
would  say  that  the  smaller  tenants  have  been 
better  able  to  stand  the  hard  times  than  the 
larger  ones? — Certainly,  according  to  my  ex- 
perience. 

6351.  And  they  have  been  paying  better  rents 
for  the  land  ?— Far  better. 

6352.  It  has  been  to  the  advantage  of  tho 
landlord  to  have  so  many  small  tenants  on  his 
estate  ? — Yes. 

6353.  Does  Lord  Lansdowne  do  the  repairs 
and  improvements  on  the  estate  ? — Since  I  have 
been  agent  to  the  estate  he  has  done  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  repairs;  the  tenants  have  given 
assistance  in  hnulinir,  but  we  have  found  the 
materials,  and  practically  done  all  the  labour. 

6354.  Is  the  per-eentage  of  repairs  and  im- 
provements higher  upon  the  large  or  upon  the 
small  farms?— Do  you  mean  per  acre  ? 

6355.  Yes  ? — The  per-centage  would  be  larger 
on  the  small  farms,  undoubtedly. 

»  6356.  The  landlord's  expenditure  upon  the 
small  farms  is  larger  than  upon  the  large  ones  ? 
— Quite  so. 

,6357.  That  would,  therefore,  justify  him  in 
taking  a  larger  rental  in  proportion  to  the  acres? 
— Yes. 

6358.  But  in  spite  of  that  you  still  think  it  is 

Erofitable  to  the  landlord  to  have  the  small 
oldings  ? — I  think  so  undoubtedly,  because  the 
difference  of  rent  as  compared  with  other  estates 
where  the  holdings  are  larger,  is  considerably 
greater  than  tlie  difference  in  the  cost  of  re- 
pairs. 

6359.  Is  your  experience  of  the  other  proper- 
ties for  which  you  are  agent  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  estate? — No,  except 
m  the  case  of  Lord  Crewe's  estate,  which  is 
a  small  estate,  intermingled  with  and  adjoining 
Lord  Lansdowne's.  That  is  perhaps  even  more 
prosperous  than  Lord  Lansd6wne*s. 

6360.  Is  it  divided  into  small  holdings  ? — Yes, 
into  quite  small  holdings. 

6361.  Therefore,  really  the  success  is  almost 
proportionate  to  tJie  size  of  tlie  holdings  ?~i 
nave  found  it  so. 

6362.  In  the  case  of  other  estates,  you  say 
that  your  experience  has  been  different  ? — Yes ; 
in  the  case  of  other  estates  where  the  holdings 
are  much  larger  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
difficultv,  not  only  in  maintaining  the  rent  but 
also  in  finding  tenants ;  the  two  tmngs  probably 
go  together. 

6363.  Under  those  circumstances  yon  would 
be  in  favour,  I  suppose,  of  an  extension  of  small 
holdings  ? — Yes. 

6364.  What  is  the  diflSculty  in  establishing 
small  holdings  at  the  present  time  ? — One  of  the 
great  difficulties  is,  that  the  majority  of  the 
estates  in  England  and  Scotland  have  been  laid 
out  for  large  farms,  and,  therefore,  you  have  got 
a  large  house  and  a  quantity^  of  large  buildings 
en  bloc  together;  in  most  instances  it  would 
be  almost  prohibitive  for  the  landlords  to  lay 
their  estates  out  in  small  holdings  on  account  of 
the  expense. 

6365.  That  is  to  say,  that  in  the  first  pUce  the 
existing  buildings  would  be  useless  for  small 
holdings? — Yes. 

6366.  And  secondly,  that  new  buildings  would 
U  u  have 
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baye  to  be  erected  on  each  one  of  the  holdings 
iBlo  which  a  large  farm  might  be  divided? — 
That  18  BOb 

6367.  And  if  that  had  to  be  done  by  the  land- 
lord, it  would  be  prohibitive  ? — Yes. 

6368.  YoH  think  that  that  is  the  chief  reason 
why  landlords  do  not  now  throw  their  large  farms 
into  small  ones  ? — That  is  the  chief  reason ;  I 
think  that  most  landlords,  seeing  that  small 
holdings  let  much  better  than  large  ones,  woald 
be  yery  glad,  if  they  could,  to  haye  their  large 
£unB»  miMle  into  small  ones. 

6369«  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  a 
demand  for  small  holdings  if  they  existed  ? — In 
tke  locality  in  which  I  live  there  is  a  very  great 
demand  for  small  holdings,  and  there  has  lately 
been  a  farm  laid  out  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
tkat  purpose. 

6370.  By  the  landlord  ?— No,  by  the  &aall 
Farms  Company. 

6371.  Is  that  Lord  Wantage's  Company?— 
Yes.  I  had  a  very  large  number  of  applications 
for  small  holdings,  and  having  found  that  it  was 
difficult  to  deal  with  the  matter  myself  for  Lord 
LaaodowDe»  I  looked  al>out  for  an  intermedia;^ 
who  would  work  the  thing  for  us.  I  copununi- 
cated,  at  Lord  Lansdowne's^requesl,  his  Lordship 
being  £ftvooraUe  to  nnall  holding,  with  the 
SbmII  Farms  Company,  and  it  resulted  in  the 
porchase  of  a  farm  by  them  upon  his  Lordship's 
ertaie,  wUeh  has,  I  believe,  been  laid  out  in 
■ttudl  hoUings,  and  attended  with  very  oonsi- 
•deraUe  success. 

6372.  May  I  juet  ask  you  this  in  passing ;  in 
tbat  case  were  the  tenants  left  to  put  up  the 
boilings  or  were  the  buildings  put  up  by  the 
company? — The  purchase  has  only  just  been 
completed,  asd  although  I  believe  that  the  whole 
€f  tne  land  has  been  let,  I  am  not  quite  certain 
what  arrangement  has  been  made  with  regard  to 
buildings  being  put  up  by  the  tenants  or  by  the 
owners, 

6373.  But,  so  far  as  your  experience  goes, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  anxiety  of  many  of 
the  labouring  p<^ulation  to  get  land  ? — Quite  so. 

6374.  Do  you  think  it  is  important  on  national 
grounds  that^tkey  d^mld  have  facilities  for  that 
purpose  ? — I  tliink  so.  I  think  that  the  falling 
off  in  the  rural  populatiot  is  a  serious  matter  for 
the  country.  No  doubt  the  large  tracts  of 
arable  land  which  have  been  laid  down  to  grasa, 
and  really  turned  into  what  you  might  aJmost 
call  cattle  ranches  or  shee])  ranches,  have  had 
the  effect  of  narrowing  the  labour  market  very 
m«ch  indeed^  and  those  labourers  who  have  now 
difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  Would  be 
Tery  glad  to  become  small  farmers,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible for  them  to  do  sa 

6375.  Then  the  landowners  desire  it,  and  the 
labonrers  desire  it;  what  other  obstacles  are 
there  besides  the  difficulty  of  providing  buildings? 
— One  of  the  great  diffieulties  is  the  great  legal 
expenses  that  there  are  in  making  transfers  to 
siaall  buyers.  Where  you  have  a  cumbersome 
title  (as  many  of  our  large  estates  have)  it  is  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  convey  a  small  piece  of 
land  to  a  purchaser ;  the  expenses  are  so  large 
that  they  nearly  eat  up  the  purchasennoney. 


Chairman  —continued. 

6376.  Cannot  that  be  met  in  the  case  of  the 
division  of  an  estate  by  taking  the  same  title  for 
the  whole  estate  ? — If  you  get  an  intermediary 
to  buy  a  block,  and  then  sell  again,  yes.  I 
have  met  the  difficulty  myself  on  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  estate  in  another  way.  I  have  sold  a 
considerable  quantity  of  small  pieces  of  land  and 
cottages  by  giving  a  direct  conveyance  from  the 
owner  of  the  estate,  without  any  investigatioa 
of  title,  he  undertaking  to  indemnify  the  pur- 
chasers against  all  incumbrances*  But  it  would 
be  very  rarely  that  you  could  get  the  pabhc 
generally  to  accept  a  title  of  that  sort ;  it  was 
only  because  Lord  Lausdowne  is  very  well 
known  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  people 
personally  have  trust  in  him  as  a  man  of  hi^ 
character.  But  it  would  not  be  a  thing  wh£]i 
you  could  work  generally  with  the  public 

6377.  Would  you  fiivour  legislation;  wouM 
you  approve  of  legislation  for  inerensimg  the 
facilities  for  forming  small  holdings? — ^les,  I 
think  so. 

6378.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  loans  of 
money  for  tM  purpose  ? — No,  I  think  it  wodd 
be  a  good  thing.  An>  thing  o(  that  sort  would 
have  to  be  carefully  worked ;  but  if  it  were  care- 
fully worked,  I  should  take  it  that  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thing  to  afford  facilities  for  money  loans. 

6379.  And  you  tiiink  tbat  an  operatiofli  of  the 
kind  might  be  carried  out  without  eeri««s  risk? 
— I  tUiik  00. 

Mr.  Jesse  CoUzags. 

6380.  You  ^oke  of  the  buiUinga  being  the 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  landlords  cutting  their 
land  up  into  small  holdings ;  have  you  ever  given 
serious  consideration  to  dividing  the  huoA  and 
leaving  the  provision  of  the  buildings  to  the  care 
of  the  holder  ? — Yes ;  I  have  thought  that  over. 

6381.  Have  you  come  to  any  practical  con- 
clusion about  that  ? — The  conclusion  that  I  have 
come  to  is,  that  if  the  tenants  were  left  to  put  up 
the  buildings  themselves  on  small  holdings,  the 
result  would  be  that  those  buildings  would  be  of 
a  very  temporary  and  not  of  a  permanent  charac- 
ter, and  this  would  rather  militate  against  the 
farm  being  succesrful. 

6382.  The  buildings  would  not  be  so  sub- 
stantial as  what  the  landlord  would  put  up  ? — No. 

6383.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  provide 
themselves  with  buildings  that  would  answer 
their  purpose  ?— I  hardly  think  they  would  be 
buildings  that  would  answer  their  purpose.  No 
doubt  uiey  would  provide  themselves  with  build- 
ings of  some  sort  or  other,  but  1  doubt  very  much 
whether  buildings  that  I  have  seen  them  put  up, 
by  small  tenants,  would  be  such  as  would  answer 
their  purpose  if  they  wished  to  be  successfol 
farmers. 

6384.  But  the  land  companies  are  solving  the 
difficulty  in  that  manner,  are  they  not  ?— I  be- 
lieve on  the  Lam  bourne  Estate  liiey  are.  I  saw 
that'  estate  once,  and  I  believe  they  are ;  bnt  I 
presume  they  offsr  special  facilities  in  the  wi^ 
of  reat  for  the  small  holders  putting  dieir  own 
buildings  up^ 

6385.  The  landowner  could  not  do  that  so 
well  ?— No. 
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Wednesday,  26M  Jumt  1889. 


HEMBEBS   PRESENT: 


Sir  Edward  Birkbeck. 
Mr.  Broadhnrst. 
Sir  George  Campbell. 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  Jeeee  Collings. 
Sir  Ckarlea  Dalrymple. 


Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Compton  Lawrance. 
Mr,  James  William  Lowther. 
Mr.  Seale-ftayne. 
Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 


The  Right  Honourable  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  in  the  Chaib. 


TIm  Reverend  Ebekezsr  Littleton,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chmrmam.  • 

6386.  Ton  are,  I  think,  a  Nonconformist 
Minister? — I  am. 

6M7,  Where  do  you  Kve?— At  Withy  ham. 
Bear  Tuabiid^.  Welk. 

6988.  Have  yon  been  resident  there  long? — 
Twenty-two  yeais. 

6389.  That  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aeh- 
down  Fwest,  is  it  not?— On  Ashdown  Forest. 
I  liave  been  resident  minister  there  for  22  years 
on  tbe  forest. 

6390.  Are  there  many  small  hdders  in  your 
BCtghbovriiood  ? — A  great  many  ;  many  of  my 
dvn  cengre^tion. 

6391.  Are  those  holders  owners  or  tenants? 
— ^Some  of  them  are  proprietors,  owners  of  die 
haldngs,  and  some  rent  them. 

6392.  Dealing  with  tiiem  as  a  whole,  are  they 
fiurly  prosperous? — Yes,  I  may  say  that  they  are 
very  prosperous  in  our  neighbourhood. 

6393.  Are  they  more  prosperous,  do  you  think, 
than  the  laiger  farmers  in  the  same  diatrict? — 
Yes,  1  can  answer  for  it  that  they  are  very  much 
more  so. 

639  L  And  referring  to  those  who  are  tenants 
and  not  owners,  whut  proportion  do  their  rents 
bear  to  the  rents'of  the  farmers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood?—They  are  very  much  higher. 

6395.  Is  their  land  better  land,  or  is  it  the 
same  class  of  land  that  they  pay  higher  rents  for  ? 
— Originally  the  land  was  the  same,  but  having 
had  it  in  cultivation  it  now  produces  very  much 
more ;  and  they  have  raised  the  rents  and  raised 
the  assessment  in  proportion  to  the  better  im- 
provement of  the  holdings  ;  therefore  their  rents 
are  now  much  higher  on  account  of  the  land  being 
in  a  better  condition  than  it  originally  was  when 
it  was  made  into  small  holdings  at  first. 

6396.  What  is  the  size  of  these  small  holdings? 
— There  are  many  cottages  that  have  half-an  acre, 
and  they  go  up  to  two  and  a-half,  three,  and  four 
acres. 

6397.  Do  the  people  who  live  in  these  cottages 
get  liieir  whole  living  from  the  land,  or  do  iJiey 
work  at  daily  labour  besides  ? — On  a  holding  of 
half  an  acre  and  a  oottage  they  have  the  privilege 
of  turning  out  what  little  cattle  they  may  hav^,  one 
or  two  sheep ;  or  if  they  can  get  the  run  of  a 
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Cfiairman — continued. 

field  they  can  keep  a  cow,  and  hav«  the  rig^  of 
turning  the  sheep  and  cattle  out  on  the  forest. 
The  commoners  have  that  right,  and  with  that 
and  daily  work  (they  are  employed  by  farmers 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood)  they  get  their 
living  in  that  way ;  but  with  a  larger  holding 
they  get  an  entire  livelihood  out  of  it ;  with  a 
holding  of  five  or  six  acres  they  live  entirely  out 
of  it. 

63*8.  What  is  the  cultivadon  of  these  small 
properties  ;  what  produce  <lo  they  yield.  I  want 
to  Know  what  crops  they  grow? — They  grow 
Q»ts,  hay,  and  a  patch  or  two  of  wheat,  and  they 
keep  pigs  and  a  cow  or  two,  and  a  few  sheep  ; 
and  these  they  have  a  right  to  turn  out  on  the 
fonest;  and  they  grow  vegetables;  and  some  of 
them  take  their  produce  into  Tuabrid<2:e  WeUs, 
and  some  send  it  from  Crowborough  Station  to 
Hastings  and  St.  Leonards. 

6^9.  Do  they  grow  say  fruit? — They  grov 
very  little  fruit- 

6400.  What  sort  of  rents  do  they    pay    pee 
aQrel — A  holding  of  a  cottage  and  an  outer 
building  or  two,  with  am  acre  o£  land,  would  be  ' 
valued  at  about  200/.,  and  would  realise  8i.  or 
9  /•  a  year  rent 

640L  But  in  the  case  of  the  larger  holdings^ 
holdings  of  five  acres,  what  do  they  pay  per  acre 
for  tha£? — I  really  cannot  say  exactly  the  rental 
of  that  amount  of  land. 

6402.  You  have  said  that  the  rental  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood; 
if  a  man  gets  a  oottoge  and  out-buildings  as  well 
as  an  Mcve  of  land  for  8  /.  a  year,  that  do^  not 
stem  very  expensive,  in  faot  8  /.  a  year  would 
hardly  more  than  cover  the  outlay  on  the  build- 
ings ^ — I  am  on  executor  of  a  will,  and  therefore 
I  draw  the  rent  of  a  holding  of  the  description 
I  have  mentioned.  The  rent  that  would  be  ob- 
tained from  an  acre  of  land  and  a  small  cottage 
and  a  little  outhouse  is  about  9  /.  a  year ;  that  ia 
what  I  get  for  it. 

6403.  But  that  does  not  prove  that  these  peo{Je 
pay  more  rent  than  the  farmers  in  the  neighr> 
bourhood.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was  whether 
you  have  any  information  which  would  show 
what  was  the  comparative  rent  per  acre  of  land 
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CAatrman-— continued. 

which  is  paid  by  the  lai^er  farmers  and  by  the 
smaller  ones  ?— The  holding  1  am  now  referring 
to  is  simply  a  piece  of  land  which  is  laid  down  as 
a  field,  a  meadow,  and  it  has  never  been  im* 
proved  from  what  it  has  been  for  years.  I  am 
now  speaking  of  some  small  holdings  that  have  a 
miscellaneous  growth  about  them  that  have  been 
very  much  improved. 

6404.  Have  the*smaller  holdings  increased  of 
decreased  in  recent  times  in  your  neighbourhood  ? 
^— They  have  very  much  increased. 

6405.  How  is  that? — Because  the  agricultural 
operative  has  been  so  anxious  to  get  land  of  his 
own  to  cultivate ;  it  pays  him  better  than 
working  for  the  farmer  and  getting  his  usual 
wages. 

6406.  Are  these  new  holdings  ownerships;  are 
they  freeholds  or  tenancies? — Most  of  them  are 
ownerships.  The  holders  are  persons  who  have 
saved  a  little  money,  borrowed  a  little,  and  pur- 
chased the  holdings  themselves. 

6407.  Then  a  man  who  is  able  to  do  that  in 
your  neighbourhood  has  not  much  difficulty  in 

;etting  the  land  ? — There  is  no  land  to  be  got 
lold  of  in  our  neighbourhood;  they  cannot  get  it. 

6408.  But  you  say  that  these  small  holdings 
have  largely  increased  ? — Only  on  the  forest,  which 
is  uncultivated  land;  that  is  where  they  have 
increased.  There  is  no  land  to  be  got  anywhere 
else. 

6409.  To  whom  does  the  forest  belong  there  ? 
—  Lord  De  la  Warr  is  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

6410.  Can  he  sell  freeholds  out  of  the  forest? 
— He  can  enfranchise  it,  and  make  freeholdings  ; 
I  have  known  several  who  huve  done  that;  but  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  has  any  power  of  selling 
the  land.  I  think  the  Land  Commissioners  have 
the  power,  but  Dot  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

6411.  Is  the  forest,  which  is  to  some  extent  a 
common,  being  fold  into  freeholds?— Yes.  I 
purchased  a  piece  for  one  of  my  congregation 
about  two  years  ai^o.  I  gave  3/.  12  s.  for  27 
perches  from  the  Land  Commissioners  here  in 
London.  (No.  67  on  the  map.)  Mr.  Mephara  is 
the  owner;  it  was  bought  for  him. 

6412.  Is  that  3/.  12  «.  the  price  of  the  land? 
'  — That  was  the  price  of  the  land,  and  I  have  the 

parchment.  The  title  to  it  was  given  by  pay- 
ment of  3  /.  12  8.,  and  I  hold  the  title;  and  I  let 
the  man  have  25  /.  as  a  mortgage,  on  condition 
that  he  would  build  a  house  upon  the  land,  which 
he  has  now  done;  he  finished  it  about  nine  months 
ago,  and  he  pays  me  5  per  cent,  for  the  money  I 
advanced  him.  £.25  1  advanced  him  ;  he  had  a 
little  of  his  own  ;  he  paid  the  3  /.  12  «•  for  the 
price  of  the  land.  It  was,  I  may  say,  an  enclo- 
sure before  that;  he  put  a  fence  round  it,  and  the 
Land  Commissioners  sold  it  to  him  for  3  /.  12  s> 
He  has  built  a  very  nice  house,  a  cellared  house. 
The  mortgage  deed  was  drawn  up  by  mv  solicitor 
for  securing  me  the  25/.  I  should  think  that  the 
land  and  house  together  would  be  worth  about 
150  /.  That  is  only  a  garden,  of  course,  I  am  now 
referring  to. 

6413.  That  seems  to  be  more  in  the  nature  of 
a  residence  than  a  small  holding? — But  the  land 
was  purchased ;  and  if  more  land  eould  he  got 
from  the  Land  Commissioners  in  the  same  way, 
it  would  be  a  great  benefit. 


Chairman — continued. 

6414.  In  the  brief  of  your  evidence  which  has 
been  supplied  to  me,  vou  say  that  the  rents  for 
small  holdings  are  double,  and  in  some  cases 
treble,  the  rent  of  an  ordinal  y  «arm  ? — Yes. 

6415.  Will  you  give  me  some  illustration  or 

f>roof  of  that.  What  is  the  rent  of  ordinary 
iarms  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — The  larger  the 
farm  is,  1  have  found  the  less  the  rent  is ;  the 
smaller  they  get  the  hiffher  in  proportion  the 
rents  appear  to  be,  until  they  get  into  small 
holdings,  when  they  are  very  much  higher  if  the 
rent  is  compared  with  the  laiger  farms. 

6416.  What  is  the  rent  of  the  larger  farms  and 
what  Is  the  rent  of  the  smaller  holdings  per  acre, 
exclusive  of  houses  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
tell  you  just  exactly  the  rent  per  acre  of  the 
large  farms. 

6417.  How  do  you  know  then  that  the  rental 
of  the  large  farms  is  higher  than  the  rental  of  the 
smaller  ones  ? — I  think  I  have  had  sufficient 
knowledge  about  that.  I  feel  certain  that  that 
is  so;  that  the  rents  are  very  much  lower  in  the 
higher  farms  in  proportion  to  ihe  small  holdbgs. 

6418.  At  the  same  time  you  cannot  tell  me 
what  is  the  rent  either  of  the  larger  or  small 
farms  ? — They  vary  according  to  the  position  of 
the  farms,  and  I  suppose  to  the  quality  of  the 
farms.  I  could  not  s<iy  any  more  than  that.  I 
know  that  the  rents  are  very  much  higher  on  the 
smaller  ones. 

6419.  Seeing  that  in  your  district  the  number 
of  small  ownerships  has  considerably  increased 
in  the  last  few  vears,  1  should  like  to  know 
whether  you  think  that  further  facilities  are  re- 
quired for  their  extension? — It  is  just  that  thing 
tnat  the  people  want  granted  to  them;  they  want 
some  facilities  for  obtaining  the  land,  the  waste 
common  land,  that  is  now  unproductive,  in  order 
to  get  hold  of  it,  to  break  it  up  and  cultivate  it; 
they  cannot  do  that  without  a  little  help. 

642'^  You  have  been  telling  me  of  one  case 
which  I  understand  to  be  an  illustration  of  others, 
in  which  they  have  got  hold  of  the  waste  and  it 
has  been  cultivated?— But  it  would  be  very  much 
more  largely  carried  out  if  they  could  have  the 
facilities  which  you  propose. 

6421.  What  facilities  are  you  referring  to 
now  ?  -  Such  as  to  obtain  some  money  by  an  easy 

Eercentage  in  order  to  purchase  land  and  to  erect 
uildings. 

6422.  But  how  do  these  people  who  have 
become  small  holders  obtain  the  money ;  they 
obtain  it  without  any  facilities? — There  are  many 
of  them  now  who  would  be  very  glad  to  take 
from  one  to  five  acres  and  purcnase  them>  who 
have  just  sufficient  to  pay  a  fourth  of  the  pur- 
chase-money or  a  fifth,  or  a  third,  or  whatever 
may  be  suggested,  in  order  to  cultivate  them, 
but  who  would  not  be  able  without  assistance  to 
do  that 

6423  They  would  be  able  to  find  the  one-fifth 
or  the  one-fourth  of  the  purchase-money,  you 
say  ? — Yes ;  and  pay  interest  for  the  rest 

6424.  But  can  they  not  borrow  the  money 
now  ? — There  is  no  security  that  they  can  give,' 
unless  they  can  get  the  land ;  if  they  got  a  title 
to  the  land  they  could  borrow  it 

6425.  If  they  get  the  land  can  they  not  bor- 
row three-fourths  of  the  purcbaae^money ;  if 

they 
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CAatrman-— oontinaed. 

thej  are  able  to  proyide  one-fourth  of  the  pur- 
chase-money themselves  can  thej  not  borrow 
the  remaining  three-fourths  on  the  security  of 
the  land  ? — I  think  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in 
doing  that. 

6426.  How  have  these  people  done,  of  whom 
YOU  have  been  speaking*  who  have  become  small 
holders? — They  have  saved  up.  What  they 
have  saved  has  been  from  their  own  earnings 
or  the  little  cottagcfs  that  come  by  will  to 
them,  by  death,  and  so  on. 

6427.  I  am  not  speaking  of  those  which  have 
come  to  them  by  inheritance ;  I  am  talking  of 
the  new  holdings ;  in  that  case  have  they  found 
the  whole  of  the  money  out  of  their  own 
savings  ? — Yes ;  some  have  been  assisted  in  the 
way  1  have  told  you.  I  mentioned  one  case  of 
a  mnn  who  was  assisted  with  20/.  or  30/.  by 

E'vine  the  title    in    the  mortgage   deed ;    they 
ive  borrowed  in  that  way. 

6428.  What  I  want  to  know  is  why  what 
these  people  have  done  cannot  be  done  by  the 
others ;  it  some  of  these  labouring  people,  by 
thrift  and  industry,  have  saved  money  enough 
to  buy  their  land,  why  do  you  say  that  facili- 
ties must  be  given  to  enable  the  others  to  do 
the  same ;  why  could  not  the  others  do  it  if 
they  were  equally  thrifty  ? — What  has  been 
done  is  very  small  in    comparison  with  the  re* 

Suirements  and  wants  of  the  neighbourhood, 
fany  cry  out  more  for  work  than  for  bread, 
and  they  cannot  get  it.  There  are  plenty  who 
can  dp  the  same  as  these  people  have  done,  who 
have  not  ihe  means  of  doing  what  they  have 
done. 

6429.  But  would  those  people  who  have  not 
the  means  and  whom  you  would  wish  to  assist, 
be  successful,  do  you  tnink,  on  the  land  ? — They 
would  be  equally  successful  with  the  others; 
but  providence  has  not  put  them  in  the  way  to 
accumulate  sufficient  to  do  what  others  have 
done  who  by  accident,  or  at  least  by  good 
management,  have  saved  sufficient  money- in 
order  to  purchase  a  piece  of  Innd,  and  get  a 
holding.  . 

6430.  Supposing  that  the  local  authority  of 
your  district  were  empowered  to  lend  these 
people  three-quarters  of  the  purchase-money,  do 
you  think  that  that  would  be  a  safe  transaction  ? 
— I  think  certainly  so ;  I  may  say,  if  you  will 
allow  me  here  (it  is  running  a  little  off  the 
point)^  that  I  was  a  candidate  for  the  County 
Council,  in  East  Sussex,  and  the  question  was 
put  to  me  several  times  at  the  meetings  in 
reference  to  this  Bill,  and  my  views  upon  it; 
and  the  questions  that  were  put  to  me  by  the 
operative  agriculturists  on  the  matter  as  to  getting 
land  and  increasing  the  small  holdings  m  our 
immediate  neighbourhood,  were  whether  in  the 
case  of  those  who  have  at  present  small  hold- 
ings, there  would  not  be  sufficient  security  for 
them  to  get  five  or  six  or  ten  acres,  without 

Eaying  any  money  down  at  all,  because  of  the 
ouse  they  have  and  of  the  small  holding  they 
have.  There  is  one  holding  I  know  close  by 
my  house,  that  holding  is  vdued  at  200  /. ;  and 
the  question  is  whether  that  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient security  for  the  holder  to  get  five  or  six 
0.69. 
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acres,  which  he  even  now  wants  to  add  to  his 
small  holding. 

6431.  I  do  not  know  what  answer  you  made  to 
thoae  questions ;  but  you  are  aware,  of  course, 
that  nobody  has  ever  proposed  to  give  such 
facilities  in  any  Bill ;  that  is  to  say,  that  nobody 
has  i)ropo6ed  to  advance  the  whole  of  the  money 
required  for  the  purchase  either  of  a  new  or  of 
an  original  holding  ? —Exactly. 

Sir  George  Campbell, 

6432.  I  did  not  quite  understand  about  the 
house  that  you  said  was  worth  200  /. ;  is  it  built, 
or  to  be  built? — It  was  built  some  10  or  12  years 
ago. 

6433.  Whose  property  is  it?— The  property  of 
Mr.  Haysman,  who  lives  there. 

6434.  Then  tlie  man  has  a  property  worth 
200  /.  which  he  could  give  as  security  ? — Yes ; 
and  he  wants  to  get  five  or  10  acres  of  unculti- 
vated land  on  the  forest  to  join  up  to  it. 

Chairman. 

6435.  Taking  that  particular  instance,  it  is  the 
case  of  a  man  who  has  a  security  worth  2i)0  /., 
and  wants  12  acres  of  land  more? — That  is 
exactly  it. 

6436.  What  is  the  value  of  the  12  acres  of  land  ? 
— It  is  waste  uncultivated  land  on  the  forest. 

6437.  What  price  would  you  think  that  the 
Land  Commissioners  would  be  willing  to  part  with 
it  for  ? — As  regards  the  40  rods  that  was  bought 
only  a  few  yards  from  this  person's  place  at 
Friers'  Gate,  near  Lord  De  la  W  arr's  residence, 
or  about  half-a  mile  from  it  (his  name  was  Ash- 
down)  ;  he  purchased  the  40  rods,  and  gave  9  /. 
for  it ;  that  runs  to  about  4  «.  a  rod. 

6438.  What  is  the  capital  value;  you  are 
talking  of  rent  now? — I  am  speaking  of  the 
forest  land  that  he  purchased  to,  add  to  his  hold- 
ing. 

6439.  £.  9  for  40  rods  is  not  4  s.  an  acre  ? — I 
am  confounding.     £•  9  was  paid  for  40  rods. 

6440.  How  much  is  that  an  acre?  —  It  is  a 
quarter  of  an  acre. 

6441.  That  is  at  the  rate  of  36  /.  an  acre?— 
Yes ;  that,  of  course,  includes  the  law  expenses 
and  title,  which  Mr.  Ashdown  received  on  re- 
claiming the  land. 

6442.  Then,  I  suppose  that  the  value  of  the 
12  acres  of  land  that  this  man  wants  would  be 
about  350  /.  ? — If  there  is  any  timber  on  the 
land,  they  have,  of  course,  to  pay  for  that ;  and 
I  think  he  had  to  pay  2  /.  (I  must  mention  that) 
for  a  tree  to  Lord  De  la  Warr ;  that  was  the 
timber;  so  tliat  the  land  itself  would  come  to 
about  7  /. 

6443.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  very  small 
details;  I  want  to  know  why  this  man,  who  has 
a  security  already  laid  aside  worth  200  /.,  should 
not  be  able  to  borrow  the  money  on  that  security 
for  this  additional  land  that  he  wants  to  buy, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  local  authority  ; 
what  claim  has  he  upon  the  local  authority,  which 
represents  all  the  ratepayers  to  find  him  capital 
when  he  has  capital  already? — He  would  not 
have  capital  sufficient  to  cultivate  that  10  acres 
of  land  without  borrowing ;  he  has  a  house  to 
live  in  but  that  is  all. 

UU3  6444.  What 
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CAathnan— continved. 

6444.  What  are  the  chief  difficultiefl  that  you 
see  in  the  way  of  labourers  or  small  owners 
pbtaining  possession  of  a  holding  as  a  freek<«ld  ? 
—The  difficulty,  as  I  said  just  now,  appears  to 
me  to  be,  that  they  cannot  get  the  land. 

6445.  They  cannot  get  the  land  because  they 
liaye  not  the  money ;  there  is  plenty  of  land,  I 
understand  you  to  say,  there,  bat  thev  cannot 
find  the  whole  of  the  money  required  for  the 
purchase  ? —  Exactly,  that  is  one  difficulty. 

6446.  What  other  difficulties  are  there  ?— The 
next  difficulty  is  the  price  that  they  have  to  pay 
for  it  when  they  do  get  it. 

6447.  But  have  you  any  sufrgestion  to  make 
whereby,  by  legislation,  the  price  of  land  can  be 
reduced.  The  price  of  this  land  that  you  are 
speaking  of  is  fixed  by  a  public  authority,  is  it 
not ;  it  is  not  fixed  by  a  private  landlord  ? — No, 
by  the  Land  Commissioners. 

6448.  And  the  Land  Commissioners  work 
without  any  interest  of  their  own  in  the  matter, 
but  ftre  supposed  to  work  for  the  public  good, 
and  if  they  fix  a  price,  that  must  be  assumed,  I 
suppose, to  be  a  fair  price?— But  I  am  not  quite 
certain  myself  that  they  are  open  to  sell  to 
labourers  on  the  forest,  these  cottagers,  the  land. 
I  want  to  know  that  point  myself,  sir. 

6449.  But  you  beein  by  telling  me  that  the 
number  of  small  holaers  in  you  neighbourhood 
have  been  greatly  increased  in  the  last  20  or  30 
Tears ;  I  ae4ced  how  that  was  done,  and  you  said 
by  the  purchase  of  this  land  from  the  waste  ?— 
That  has  been  so. 

6450.  Therefore  I  assume  that  the  Land  Com- 
missioners are  willing  to  do  that,  otherwise  these 
owners  would  not  have  been  crealed.  What  is  the 
difficulty  which  at  'present  exists  in  obtaining  this 
waste  land  ? — One  difficuhy  is,  as  I  say,  that  the 
people  want  assistance  as  to  means ;  and,  secondly, 
there  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  land  from  the  . 
Land  Commissioners  of  late  years. 

6451.  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  in  late 
years,  there  has  been  a  greater  difficulty  than 
there  was  before  ? — Yes,  the  cons€!t\'ators  of  tfie 
forest  have  not  favoured  what  this  Bill  was  in- 
tended for ;  they  have  shown  that  nothing  can 
be  done  by  the  people  themselves,  but  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  they  have  not  encouraged 
that. 

6452.  If  these  people  were  assisted  by  loans, 
cither  from  the  local  authority  or  from  any- 
body else,  in  order  to  obtain  this  land,  what 
would  they  do  about  buildings  ? — The  first  thing 
they  would  do  would  be  to  erect  a  house. 

6453.  But  how  could  they  erect  a  house  if 
thev  had  no  money? — 'ITiose  who  really  were 
without  any  money  at  all  could  not  undertake 
it ;  they  must  have  some  capital  to  begin  with, 
but  all  they  want  is  assistance. 

6454.  Are  there  mamy  of  y'our  labourers,  the 

Seople  with  whom  you  are  acquainted,  who  would 
ave  enough  money  to  pay  one-fourth  of  the 
purchase-money  down,  and,  in  addition,  to  erect 
buildings?  — Those  small  hoMers  who  have 
already  holdings,  want  land  in  adcBtion  to  their 
holdings,  they  would  not  wast  to  build;  but 
those  who  have  none  at  all  would,  of  course, 
have' to  live  in  the  cottages  they  now  live  in 
until  they  could  cultivtfle  ^m  land,  first  paying 
a  fourth  of  the  purchase-money  ddwn,  aoA  as 


they  ^t  oa  asd  increased  from  year  to  jmt, 
riekig  little  by  little,  they  would  then,  prrhapi, 
erect  tlieir  bvildings  afterwards. 

6455.  You  hope  that  out  of  the  profits  of  tkor 
cultivation  they  would  obtain  money  eaough  to 
erect  buildings  ? — Exactly,  afterwards, 

6456.  You  are  very  favoaraUe  to  the  crealiA 
of  small  holdiiiffs,  I  suppose  f — Yes,  Z  thmk  so 
generally,  i  n  toet,  I  was  speckiag  to  ear  reetsr ; 
we  bad  a  chat  about  it ;  he  told  me  diat  it  was 
an  idea  the  late  Earl  had  ia  his  mind  with  regsel 
to  Ashdown  Forest,  if  he  could  carry  it  out,  to 
make  it  into  small  holdings  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people ;  he  thought  it  would  answer. 

6457.  You  thiak  that  the  possession  of  a  small 
piece  of  land  is  eakulated  te  raise  the  ckameiv 
of  the  labourers? — Very  much;  and  I  do  ast 
t^ink  there  would  be  any  eli^ction  to  it  by  tlie 
ridh  persons  in  the  aeigfabonrheod  at  all,  ixad 
De  la  Warr  and  others ;  I  think  tfaey  weaid 
facilitate  it 

6458.  How  mach  land  do  you  think  wouM  lie 
necessary  in  order  that  a  man  might  Irve  apea  it 
without  extraneous  means  of  subsistence  ?— J 
should  say  ihat  he  would  be  able  to  manage  wtib 
about  Ave  acres,  which  he  could  cultivate  himself. 

6459.  Could  he  and  his  faaiily  Kve  vpon  Sne 
acres  without  any  other  assistence  ? — With  the 
forest  rights  that  are  given  to  him,  such  as  turatiag 
his  cattle  out,  and  cutting  the  litter  and  stew, 
and  taking  stones  to  a  certain  aoMunt,  I  tfaiak 
that  with  Hve  acres  he  might  aiaaage  to  get  aa 
time  a  livelihood.  Of  course  he  would  have^ 
work  for  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  for  a  csr- 
tain  part  of  the  time  to  make  it  up. 

6460.  Supposing  that  the  local  authority  of 
your  district,  the  County  Council,  or  any  other 
body,  were  authorised  to  lend  money  for  this  pur- 
pose, do  you  suppose  that  they  would  do  so  ?— J 
think  it  is  very  likely  that  they  would. 

6461.  I  suppose  that  a  great  number  of  titt 
persons  who  are  returned  to  the  County  Couaei, 
and  who  vote  for  the  County  Coundl,  have  as 
immediate  interest  in  the  matter ;  they  do  net 
want  land  ?— No  ;  they  are  not  the  right  piu-ties 
to  manage  it  very  much. 

6462.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  would  iheee 
people  who  have  no  direct  interest  in  it,  whose 
only  interest  is  the  general  well-being  of  the 
district,  be  likely  to  take  advantage  of  the  autho- 
i^ty  ffiven  to  them  to  lend  the  ratepayers'  meaqr 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  smau  noldings?— 
Most  imfortunately,  in  Sussex,  the  ^litical  views 
of  those  who  represent  us  are  not  very  fkvamh' 
able  to  encourage  that,  as  perhi^s  they  woaU 
be  if  we  had  those  returned  who  are  rather 
different  in  their  views;  they  are  luge  laa^ 
owners  and  conservative  ia  principle,  and  thesa> 
fore  they  would  not  care  very  nnioh ;  they  weaM 
perhaps  throw  a  wet  blanket  upon  it.  But  stili 
the  popular  opinion  and  impression  is  so  wide- 
spread in  reference  to  small  holdiqgs  and  gettiiig 
hold  of  the  laod  for  the  people,  that  they  daie 
not  go  too  far  vdth  that.  I  think  they  weaU 
help  it  in  some  way,  and  enoourage  it. 

Shr  Edward  BirUecL 

6463.  What  is  the  nature  t»f  tiie  land  at  Adb- 
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Sir  Edward  Birkbeck — eontmued. 

^mwn  Forest;  is  it  pretty  good  limd? — Some 
|Hurt8  of  it  are  better  than  others. 

6464.  Becasse  it  appears  to  be  abigh  priee  you 
mentioned  as  regards  the  selling  value;  from 
36  /.  to  40/.  per  acre  ? — Yea^  it  is. 

6465.  Is  there  a  railway  near  it? — No;  we 
ore  four  miles  from  a  railway  station. 

6466*  And  what  amount  of  stock  is  each  of 
Ae  small  holders  allowed  to  turn  out  on  the 
fiorest;  is  it  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
iMldings '? — No,  they  are  not  particularly  crippled 
about  that.  The  person  I  spoke  of^  with  thk 
cottage  worth  200/.,  has  14  sheep,  he  has  two 
oows,  and  he  has  pigs ;  he  can  turn  that  cattle 
out  in  the  forest.  Those  who  have  small  holdings 
in  Ashdown  Forest  have  the  right  to  out  the 
litter  out  of  which  they  make  manure.  But 
if  a  person  comes  a«d  buys  a  piece  of  that 
la&d,  a  large  mclosure  of  ]U>  acres  we  will  say, 
that  is  a  reary  great  injury  to  the  neighbourhood, 
beeause  the  rights  of  the  commoners  are  gone  at 
oiKoe ;  that  beeomes  private  property,  and  they 
•ay,  You  must  not  toudi  the  sand;  you  must 
not  touch  the  stone ;  you  must  not  cut  the 
litter;  you  must  not  bring  cattle  out  here. 
When  the  land  on  Ashdown  Forest  is  sold  to 
persons  ^  means  and  capital  it  is  an  injury  to 
ue  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Jette  CoHinffs. 

6467.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Ashdown 
Forest  is  now  regulated  by  an  Order  of  the 
Land  Commissioners  dated  1885  F — That  is  so. 

6468.  Under  that  Order  is  it  the  fact  that  the 
rights  of  the  smaller  holders,  the  commoners, 
such  as  the  rights  of  turning  out  cattle  and  the 
rights  of  cutting  litter  and  so  on  are  secured  ? 
— Tes. 

6469.  Is  there  any  question  whether  the 
Tights  of  the  whole  of  the  small  holders,  copy- 
holders as  well  as  commoners,  are  secured: — 
Those  who  hold  leasehold  as  well  as  freehold 
properties,  have  the  right  to  these  things. 

6470.  And  then,  as  I  understand,  the  further 

E>wer  of  enclosure,  either  on  the  part  of  the 
fd    of    the   manor,  or  the   squatter,    or  the 
general  public,  is  stopped  ? — Yes. 

647 1  •  You  are  no^  perhaps  aware  that  that 
is  part  of  the  regulation? — I  did  not  know 
tiiat. 

6472.  And  in  the  case  of  those  who  rent  small 
holdings,  what  tenure  have  they,  do  you  happen 
to  know?-^-A  yearly  tenancy.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  get  hold  of  land  on  ^iny  other 
tenure  than  yearly  tenaacy. 

6473.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  preference,  these 
small  holders  would  rather  possess  the  land  if 
they  could  do  so  on  some  easy  terms  ?— It  would 
be  much  better  for  them  because  their  improve- 
ments are  their  own,  and  they  take  a  greater 
interest  in  the  property  if  it  is  their  own,  than  if 
they  have  it  on  a  yearly  tenancy. 

6474.  Are  there,  do  you  think,  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood, any  considerable  number  of  people 
who  are  in  a  position  to  avail  themselves  of 
facilities  such  as  you  have  described  ? — Yes ;  a 
great  many. 

6475.  They  would  be  able  to  get  a  portion  of 
tk«  capital  to  pay  down,  for  instance? — ^Yes; 

0.69. 
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there  are  a  great  many  in  the  position  of  having 
a  portion  already,  and  who  would  be  able  to  pay 
down  so  much  as  security. 

6476.  With  regard  to  those  who  have  a  small 
holding,  and  are  ensaged  in  other  oceupatioBS, 
do  they  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  occupa- 
tion from  the ' neighbouring  farmers? — No,  not. 
at  all. 

6477.  There  is  no  question  (^  opposition  to,  or 
jealousy  of  these  men  on  the  part  of  the  farmers, 
on  account  of  their  being  small  holders?— No, 
I  have  not  noticed  that. 

6478.  You  spoke  of  an  acre  of  l?,nd  and  a 
cottage  at  8  /.  a  year  rental ;  what  is  the  size  of 
the  cottage ;  is  it  a  cottage  or  might  we  call  it  a 
small  farmhouse  ? — It  has  no  upstairs  ;  it  is  on 
one  floor. 

6479.  It  is  a  oottage  that  would  let  at  4  /.  a 
year,  say  ? — The  cottage  by  itself,  severed  from 
^e  knd,  would  only  realise  about  4  /.  a  year. 

6480.  That  leaves  4  /.  a  vear  for  an  acre  of 
land?— Yes. 

6481.  That  you  would  call  a  high  price  as 
compared  with  the  larger  farms?— Yes. 

6482.  And  with  regard  to  these  small  free- 
holders, I  suppose  their  land  was  originally 
inclosed  out  of  the  forest  ? — Yes ;  a  great  number 
of  those  present  holdings  have  been  inclosed  by 
the  people  themselves  many  years  ago. 

6483.  Do  these  people  pay  any  quit-rent  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor  ? — Yes,  some  of  them. 

6484.  Some  of  them  do? — Yes;  and  some 
have  enfranchised  their  land  and  made  it  free, 
and  it  is  now  their  own  holding. 

6485.  And  the  land  of  some  of  them  has  been 
what  is  called  set  out  by  the  lord  of  the  manor 
court? — Yes. 

6486.  And  ihey  are  practically  freeholders 
subject  to  an  annual  payment  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor?  — Yes;  I  will  give  you  an  instance.  One 
who  comes  to  my  chapel  as  a  member,  two  years 
ago  purchased  two  cottages  and  about  two  acres 
of  land  as  a  holding  on  Ashdown  Fore^st;  he 
gave  210  /.  for  it,  and  he  felt  anxious  to  make  it 
freehold.  It  was  then  subject  to  a  quit-rent  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor  of  2  5.  6  rf.  a  year;  he  made 
it  freehold  and  it  cost  him  50  /. ;  and  now  it  is 
freehold. 

6487.  You  said  that  an  acre  of  the  waste  was 
purchased  at  36/. ;  when  you  say  waste  it  was  part 
of  the  common  uncultivated  ? — Exactly. 

6488.  That  vou  would  consider  a  high  price 
for  an  acre  of  that  land  ? — Yes. 

6489.  With  reference  to  these  freeholds  that 
were  originally  inclo^ures,  do  they  change  hands 
occasionally;  are  they  sold  occasionally? — Yes, 
frequently ;  and  at  death  they  come  by  will  to 
other  parties. 

6490.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  as  to  the 
price  they  realise  when  sold'r — If  a  holding  is 
subject  to  a  quit-rent  it  will  not  fetch  so  much, 
of  course,  in  the  market  when  a  labourer  buys  it 
as  if  it  is  freehold. 

6491.  First  of  all  do  they  get  ready  pur- 
chasers?— Yes. 

6492.  Do  you  consider  that  the  price  they 
realise  is  a  high  one? — Yes  ;  they  generally  get 
a  very  good  price  for  any  small  holding,  a  culti- 
vated green  spot  and  a  cottage  on  the  common ; 
there  is  no  ditiiculty  in  selling  it. 

u  u  4  6493.  What 
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Mr.  Seale' Hatpin* 

6493.  What  is  the  nature  of  thoae  holdings 
\(rhich  you  said  were  easily  transferable  at  death ; 
are  they  freehold  holdings,  or  what  are  they  ? — 
Those  which  are  admitted  on  the  roll  of  the 
manor,  as  well  as  the  freeholds. 

6494.  Then  they  are  freehold,  copyhold,  and 
80  on  ? — Quite  so.  I  have  purchased  myself,  and 
I  am  executor  of  one  or  two  wills  which  have  had 
to  be  admitted  on  the  roll  of  the  manor ;  that  is 
representing  the  copyholds  in  that  case. 

6495.  They  are  copyhold  andfreehold  holdings ; 
not  holdings  of  a  modern  description,  as  is  pro- 
posed under  some  of  the  Bills  which  are  before 
Parliament  at  the  present  time,  where  there  is  a 
large  quit  rent  payable ;  what  I  meun'  is  that 
they  are  not  a  new  class  of  tenure ;  they  are  the 
old  and  known  class  of  tenure?— Yes. 

6496.  You  said  just  now  that  the  small  holders 
have  great  diflSculty  in  purchasing  land.  I  pre- 
sume that  is  because  the  landlords  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood do  not  like  parting  with  land  in  small 
pieces? — There  is  not  any  land  that  the  landlords 
m  our  neighbourhood  would  care  to  dispose  of; 
they  would  rather  increase  the  land  for  them- 
selves by  purchasing  it  instead  of  selling  it  to  the 
people. 

6497.  Then,  in  your  neighbourhood,  there  is 
not  much  land  to  sell  ? — There  is  not  any,  only 
the  forest  land;  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  that. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

6498.  I  think  I  gather  that  the  locality  that 
you  have  been  describing  to  us  is  peculiarlpr 
favourable  to  small  holdings,  because  there  is 
forest  land  available,  and  there  are  forest  rights 
available  ?  —  There  is  everything  to  facilitate 
them.  The  people  want  to  get  on  to  the  land,  to 
break  it  up,  and  cultivate  i,t 

6499.  Tjo  you  think  that  in  many  parts  of 
England  there  is  land  where  there  are  such 
facilities  for  small  holdings  ? — I  do  not  know  of 
any  that  has  better  facilities.  I  do  not  know 
sufficient  of  anv  other  part  of  England  to  speak 
with  regard  to  it.  I  have  been  here  22  years,  and 
1  know  pretty  well  about  it,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  I  Know  whether  any  other  parts  of  the 
country  have  the  same  facilities  that  we  have. 

6500.  Then,  with  regard  to  small  holdings,  you 
say  that  they  are  very  highly  rented,  and  you 
mentioned  4  /.  an  acre ;  does  that  include  build- 
ings ?  — llie  rent  of  small  holdings  includes  the 
buildings  of  course. 

6501.  I  mean  in  the  case  of  a  small  holding 
that  pays  4  /.  an  acre,  would  that  be  wither  with- 
out buidings  ? — You  could  not  get  a  holding  with 
a  building  on  it  for  4  /.  an  acre ;  the  cottage 
would  be  4  /.,  and  the  acre  of  laud  near  about  4  /., 
8  /.  together. 

6502.  You  mean  that  independently  of  build- 
ings the  land  is  very  highly  rented  at  4/.  an 
acre  ? — Yes. 

6503.  Is  that  a  rich  hop  country  where  the 
land  is  generally  very  hignly  rented? — A  great 
deal  of  the  forest  land  has  been  cultivated  in 
certain  parts  and  spots  by  agriculturists,  working 
operative  men,  wno  ha  e  turned  it  into  hop 
gardens ;  it  pays  them  very  well. 

6504.  Can  you  give  us  no  idea  as  to  what  kind 
of  rents  large  farmers  pay  in  that  part  of  the 
world  as  compared  with  the  4  /.  paid  by  the  small 


Sir  George  Campbell — continued. 

man?— There  is  a  farm  that  is  joining  up  tamy 
chapel  and  house,  that  is  80  acres ;  it  belongs  to 
the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  and  the  farmers  pay 
70/.  a- year  for  it 

6505.  Is  that  as  good  land  as  these  small  hold- 
ings ? — Yes,  that  is  pretty  good  land. 

6506.  Do  not  you  call  80  acres  a  small  hold- 
ing ? — Yes.  He  himself  commenced  in  Ashdown 
Forest  as  a  small  holder,  and  he  mortgaged  his 
small  holding  there  to  get  into  this  place,  and  he 
would  be  very  glad  to  get  out  of  this  place  to  get 
into  the  forest  again,  and  have  it  as  his  own. 

6507.  And  with  this  farm  of  80  acres  how  many 
horses  does  he  keep  on  such  a  farm? — He  has 
three  horses  and  five  cows,  and  he  grows  a  miscel- 
laneous lot  of  things;  he  has  hops,  oats,  wheat, 
root  crops. 

6508.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  is  it  a  kind  of 
farm  that  a  man  cultivates  himself  with  hio  family, 
or- has  he  to  employ  much  hired  labour  ?—  He  has 
not  anybody  in  his  employ  except  a  carter  boy; 
he  himself  and  his  son  with  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters do  the  whole  of  it ;  he  does  not  employ  any 
men,  only  this  carter  boy  • 

6509.  Are  there  many  men  of  this  kind  in  that 
part  of  the  country  ? — Yes,  a  great  many. 

6510.  Are  ihev  prosperous  now  ?—  Yes,  they  are 
doing  well,  and  they  want  to  get  hold  of  more  land. 

6511.  They  want  to  get  hold  of  more  land  to 
make  larger  farms  ? — Some  of  them  have  only 
two  acres,  and  others  half  an  acre ;  they  want  to 
get  five  or  10  acres  of  waste  land  to  add  on  to 

6512.  Are  many  of  the  landlords  inclined  to 
cut  up  500  acre  farms  into  small  farms  of  diis 
kind? — They  cannot  get  any  land  for  the  purpose. 

6513.  Is  there  any  disposition,  I  eav,  on  the 
part  of  landlords  to  cut  up  large  farms  into  small 
farms  of  from  60  to  100  acres,  or  less  ? — No,  they 
have  gone  in  the  other  direction  to  my  knowledge; 
they  have  not  gone  that  way  at  all ;  they  have 
made  small  farms  with  lar^e  ones,  two  or  three 
into  one,  and  laid  it  down  instead  of  cultivating 
it,  which  is  no  good  to  the  neighbourhood,  but 
rather  an  injury. 

6514.  1  want  to  know  whether  in  the  last  half- 
dozen  years  there  has  not  been,  as  other  witnesses 
have  told  us.,  a  turn  in  the  tide,  and  if  it  were  not 
for  the  difficulty  about  buildings,  landlords  would 
not  be  inclined  to  encourage  the  cutting  up  of 
large  farms  into  small  holdings  ? — They  have  not 
done  it  in  m^  neighbourhood. 

6515.  I  did  not  gather  what  your  own  plan  is 
for  the  increase  of  small  holdings?— There  %re 
plenty  of  persons  there  who  would  be  very  glad 
to  have  any  facilities  that  you  could  offer  them  in 
the  way  of  increasing  their  present  very  small 
holdings  or  getting  hold  of  the  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  what  others*  have  done  by  getting 
hold  of  it  and  cultivating  the  land  themselves. 

6516.  But  1  want  to  know  what  your  own  plan 
is  for  enabling  them  to  do  that.  Are  you  gene- 
rally inclined  towards  a  plan  such  as  iVlr.  Jesse 
Ceilings  has  suggested,  that  the  State,  or  some- 
body assisted  by  the  State,  should  advance  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  value  of  the  land,  and  that  a  man 
who  wanted  to  have  a  farm  of  his  own  should  pay 
down  a  certain  proportion  as  security  ?—  Yes.  I 
may  say  that  last  Saturday  I  was  speaking  to  one 
of  our  people  who  has  a  pretty  good  knowledge 
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Sir  George  Campbell — continued. 

of  this  subject^  who  comes  to  my  chapel ;  he  is  a 
small  holder  with  a  small  holding;  he  said, 
**  There  are  seven  people  dose  by  your  house  I 
know  "  (he  mentioned  four  of  them  whom  I  j^er- 
sonally  know)  **  who  are  willing  to  take  100  acres 
between  them  and  pay  a  fourth  of  the  purchase 
money  down  '^  I  had  told  them  what  I  thought 
the  Bill  mentioned  about  that,  and  he  said  that 
they  would  be  very  glad  to  get  that ;  they  have 
sufficient  capital  of  their  own  (these  are  working 

Seople)  to  pay  a  fourth  of  the  purchase  money 
own  in  order  to  get   100  acres  between  the 
seven. 

6517.  And  you  are  in  favour  of  a  plan  of  that 
kind  ? — Yes ;  that  is  what  they  want. 

6518.  What  sixe  of  farm  would  you  like  to 
see;  would  you  like  a  20-acre  or  an  80-acre 
farm  ? — I  should  say  from  about  10,  12,  15,  up 
to  20  acres. 

6519.  You  think  that  that  is  most  beneficial? 
—Yes. 

6520.  Do  you  think  that  the  men  generally 
could  live  bv  that,  or  would  they  have  to  go  to 
labour  as  well? — They  would  be  able  to  cultivate 
it,  and  get  employment  with  the  neighbouring 
farmers  that  they  have  known  so  long;  they 
would  work  amicably  together  and  help  each 
other  ;  and  it  would  pay  tnem  better  in  that  way 
by  having  smaller^holdings  than  larger  ones. 

6521.  I  suppose  yon  also  think  that  it  would 
be  very  beneficial  that  there  should  bo  a  propor- 
tion of  such  men  as  this  70  /.  man,  who  does  the 
work  by  himself  and  his  family,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  one  boy  ? — ^Yes,  certainly }  some  have 
more  means  than  others,  you  know. 


Mr.  Bailey  Stewart 

6522.  I. want  just  to  ask  you  on^  question  on 
a  point  that  I  cannot  understand.  Yu\x  told  Sir 
George  Campbell  that  the  rent  of  land  in  the 
neighboufliood  for  these  small  holdings  was  about 
4  /.  nn  acre,  did  you  not  ? — That  is  this  one  I 
am  speaking  of,  Haysmau's,  97.  a  year;  I  say 
that  the  cottage  rent  is  about  4  /.  or  4  L  10  s.  a 
year." 

6523.  But  the  land  can  be  bought  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood fur  .30  /.  per  acre,  which  is  a  very  high 
price?— Yes. 

6524.  Four  per  cent,  upon  that  would  be 
1  /.  8  *.  h)d.  ail  acre ;  how  do  you  come  to  con- 
sider that  the  rent  would  be  4  /.  an  acre  ;  can 
you  explain  that  apparent  discrepancy  to  me  ? — 
Why,  9  /.  should  be  paid  for  the  40  rods  I  am 
speaking  of. 

d525i  If  land  is  worth  36/.  an  acre  for  the 
purchase,  4  p^r  cent,  of  that  would  represent 
29  s.  per  acre  as  the  renr,  and  you  estimate  that 
the  rental  value  per  acre  is  4  /.  Can  you  explain 
that  discrepancy  ?—  I  can  only  explain  what 
the  people  have  said  so  many  times  to  me,  that 
the  price  of  getting  the  land  from  the  Land  Com- 
missioners is  very  high  ? 

6526.  But  that  is  very  low  as  compared  with 
the  rental.  I  should  consider  it  very  low.  Would 
it  not  be  more  advantageous  to  buy  land  at  36  /. 
an  acre,  or  rent  it  at  4  j)er  cent,  of  the  purchase- 
money,  than  to  pay  4/.  an  acre  rental  for  it? — The 
waste  land  has  not  been  got  into  cultivation; 
but  this  land  of  Haysman's  is  in  good  condition. 
Perhaps  that  would  account  for  it. 


Mr.  William  Robertson,  called  in;  and  Examined, 


Chairman. 
6527.  What  is  your  profession?— I  am  an 


estate  agent. 


6528.  Where  do  you  live  ? — At  Claydon,  near 
Winslow. 

6529.  In  what  county  is  that? — Buckingham- 
shire. 

6530.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  small 
holdings  in  your  neighbourhooa  ? — I  have.  'We 
have  about  10  in  number  in  Buckinghamshire 
and  Derbyshire.  I  have  charge  of  another  place 
belonging  to  Lady  Verney,  and  between  the  two 
places  we  number  about  ten  small  holders. 

6531.  Are  these  small  holders  in  a  satisfactory 
position  ? — Yes,  very. 

6532.  Are  they  small  owners  or  small  tenants? 
— Tenants  only. 

6533.  What  sort  of  rents  do  they  pay  ?— The 
average  is  28 1.  per  acre. 

6534.  Is  that  higher  than,  or  the  same  a^  the 
rents  of  the  larger  farms?~A  little  higher,  a  few 
shillings  higher. 

6535.  Are  those  rents  paid  with  regularity  ?— 
Very  regularly. 

6536.  And  the  people  themselves  are  fairly 
prosperous,  you  think  ? — Fairly  prosperous,  appa- 
rently. 

6537.  Do  you  think  that  they  have  done  better 
0.69. 


Chairman — continued, 
on  the  whole  than  the  larger  farmers? — I  think 
they  have.  ^  ' 

6538.  In  proportion  to  the  size  of  their  hold- 
ings ? — Yes,  they  appear  to  have  taken  more  out 
of  their  holdings  than  the  large  farmers  do. 

6539.  You  are  favourable,  then,  to  the  creation 
of  small  holdings?— Certainly. 

6540.  Do  you  think  that  they  should  be 
ownerships  or  tenancies  ? — I  do  not  find  that 
there  is  any  desire  for  ownership  near  Claydon. 

6541.  The  desire  is  to  obtain  tenancies? — 
Yes. 

6542.  Why  is  there  no  desire  for  ownership, 
or  why  are  tenancies  preferred  to  ownerships  ? — 
They  feel  that  they  require  the  capital ;  they  have 
to  manage  the  holding,  to  stock  and  crop  it. 

6543.  But  that  objection  would  not  arise  if  the 
capital  were  lent  to  them,  would  it  ? — They  would 
have  to  pay  one  fourth  of  the  purchase-money  ; 
that  might  absorb  all  their  capital. 

6544.  You  think  that  the  obligation  to  pay 
one-fourth  of  iJbe  purchase-money  would  inter- 
fere in  the  case  of  a  great  number  of  these 
people  ? — I  am  afraid  in  many  cases  it  would. 

6545.  And  what  you  would  desire  would  be 
that  some  facilities  should  be  given  for  the  in- 
crease of  small  tenancies  ? — Yes. 

X  X  6546.  Have 
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Chairman— continnei. 

6546.  Have  you  considered  in  what  way  that 
oould  be  brought  about? — By  facilities  being 
given  to  them  in  the  way  of  advancing  them 
money  to  crop  and  stock  and  improve  their  hold- 
ings. 

6547.  Your  suggestion  is  not  only  theu  that 
the  land  should  be  found  for  them.  Perhaps  I 
have  not  understood  you  aright.  Do  you  pro- 
pose that,  these  tenancies  should  be  left  to  volun- 
tary arrangement  with  the  existing  landlords,  or 
do  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  local 
authoritv  should  become  the  landlord  ? — I  think 
the  local  authority  ought  to  have  it ;  I  do  not 
gay  it  so  far  as  my  landlord  is  concerned,  but, 
generally  speaking,  it  would  be  a  good  arrange- 
ment to  have  it  in  the  hands  of  the  local  autho* 
rity. 

6548.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  power  which  the 
local  authority  at  present  have  to  buy  land  *for 
allotment  should  be  extended  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  provide  small  holdings? — I  do  not  think 
an  actual  purchase  is  desirable  so  far  as  1  Lave 
any  knowledge. 

6549.  I  am  not  talking  about  purchase ;  you 
know  that  under  the  Allotments  Act  the  local 
authority  have  power  to  buy  hmd,  and  then  to 
let  it  out  in  allotments  of  a  certain  size  ? — Yes. 

6550.  If  their  power  were  extended  so  that 
they  could  let  laiia  in  larger  quantities,  say  up 
to  50  acres,  would  that  meet  your  views  so  far 
as  that  is  concerned  ?— Yes,  it  would. 

6551.  Then  you  would  propose  that  the  local 
authority  should  find  the  money,  should  buj 
estates  and  break  them  up  into  small  holdings, 
and  let  them  to  tenants? — Yes. 

6552.  Do  you  propose  that,  in  addition  to  that, 
they  should  not  only  find  the  land  at  a  fair  rent, 
but  find  the  money  for  stocking  it  ? — That  would 
be  a  great  facility,  I  know,  in  many  cases. 

6553.  What  security  would  they  have  for 
loans  of  that  kind  ? — I  do  not  profess  to  go  into 
that. 

6554.  Are  you  a  landowner  yourself  ?  — No,  I 
am  not. 

6555*  Do  you  rent  land  yourself? — No,  I  do 
not  rent  any  either. 
'  6556.   You  are  a  ratepayer,  of  course? — Yes. 

6557.  Would  you  like  your  local  authority  to 
rate  you  for  lending  money  to  your  neighbours 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  find  the  capital  for 
carrying  on  their  business  ?  ~  Could  it  not  be 
done  on  the  same  principle  as  advancing  them 
money  to  buy  the  holdings. 

6558.  The  security  is  very  different,  is  it  not ; 
the  security  of  land  is  one  thing,  and  the  security 
of  a  cow  is  another? — Yes. 

6559.  Would  you  like  to  lend  money  yourself 
to  stock  a  holding  ? — That  is  a  question  that  I 
have  not  gone  into.  It  has  just  struck  me  that  it 
would  be  a  great  help  to  them  if  such  an  arrange- 
ment could  be  brought  about. 

6560.  Now  that  f  have  just  pointed  out  to  you 
some  of  the  difficulties,  do  yon  not  think  it  would 
be  going  rather  far  to  employ  the  ratepayers' 
money  for  such  purposes  as  that? — Pernaps  it 
would. 

6561.  Supposing  that  the  assistance  were  con- 
fined to  finding  the  land  at  a  fair  price,  do  you  not 
think  that  there  would  be  a  certain  number  of 
thrifty  and  industrious  men  who  would  be  able  to 


CAaimKfft^-^ontinued. 

find  capital  enotigh  to  stock  a  small  holding?— 
Yes,  undoubtedly  there  would. 

6562.  And  would  they  not  be  the  best  persons 
to  try  the  experiment  with  ? — Certainly. 

6563.  And  if  they  succeeded  would  not  that 
be  a  stimulus  to  others  to  be  thrifty  and  indos* 
trious  too,  and  to  save  money  for  the  purpose? 
—  Yes,  certainly. 

6564.  So  far  as  your  experience,  goes  a  decent^ 
industrious  man  can  succeed  upon  a  small  holdr 
ing? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

6565.  And  he  could  do  that  even  in  times  such 
as  we  have  beei;i  passing  through  of  agricultural 
depression? — Yes,  even  with  nu)re  advantage 
than  the  large  farmers^  so  far  as  my  experience 
has  gone. 

6566.  In  your  experience  are  the  small  hold- 
ings worse  or  better  cultivated  than  the  large 
ones  ? — They  are  rather  better  cultivated. 

6567.  Is  there  more  labour  emploved  upon 
them  ? — More  labour  is  put  into  them,  1  founo,  as 
a  rule. 

'  6568.  I  suppose,  as  a  rule,  the  labour  employed 
is  the  labour  of  the  family  ? — Yes. 

6669.  There  is  not  much  paid  labour  ? — Not 
much  ;  it  doea  not  pay  when  a  man  has  to  hire 
labour. 

6570.  What  sized  holdings  do  you  thbk  there 
ought  to  be  ? — I  should  say  from  20  to  30  acres ; 
of  course  it*all  depends  upon  circumstances,  and 
upon  the  ability  of  the  person. 

6571.  Would  that  be  sufficient  to  keep  a 
family  ? — I  should  say  about  30  acres  would  be 
sufficient  to  keep  a  sniall  family. 

6572.  Do  you  find  the  farmers  favourable  to 
these  schemes  for  creating  small  holding  ? — No,  I 
do  not. 

6573.  Why  do  they  object  to  them?— They 
think  that  it  would  make  the  labourers  too  inde- 

f)endent ;  they  think  it  would  raise  the  price  of 
abour. 

6574.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  true  ? — No. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  at  all  interfere  with 
farming,  because  in  our  neighbourhood  there  are 
more  labourers  than  there  is  labour  for ;  a  great 
many  more. 

6575.  I  suppose  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
raise  the  rate  of  wages^  would  it  not  ? — I  do  not 
see  that  it  would  much. 

6576.  If  it  took  from  the  labour  market  a  cer- 
tain number  of  those  who  are  now  being  em- 
ployed on  weeklv  wages,  it  would  enable  those 
who  remain  to  ask  and  get  more  ? — Yes  ;  but  we 
have  got  a^  surplus  of  labourers  just  now. 

6577.  But  the  effect  of  a  surplus  is  to  keep 
down  the  rate  of  wages  ? — To  a  certain  extent. 

6578.  And  if  there  were  no  surdius  the  rate  of 
wages  would  tend  to  go  up ? — Well,  it  might  a 
little. 

6579.  Would  it  be  a  bad  thing  if  it  did  go  up 
a  liUle  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would.  I  do  not 
thinx  it  would  go  up  very  muck 

Sir  George  CampbelL 

6580.  Did  I  gather  that  you  are  aa  estate 
agent  ? — Yes. 

6581.  Doyou  belong  to  this  part  of  the  country? 
— No,  1  belong  to  the  nortL 

65^2.  Where  do  you  come  from  ? — Clackman- 
nanshire is  my  original  country. 

6583.  Are 
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Sir  George  Camf4^tt---cmitinuei. 

6588.  Are  tl^re  any  aiuall  holdings  in  Clack- 
mannanshire ? — It  is  so  long  ago  since  I  was 
there  that  I  forget. 

6584.  Yon  do  not  know  about  that  part  of  the 
world  7 — Not  now ;  I  canoot  speak  about  it. 

6585.  About  Buckinghamshire,  I  nnderstand 
that  the  small  holdings  which  now  exist  in  your 
neighbourhood  ate  only  rented  a  few  shilUngs 
more  than  the  large  one^*  ?— Yes. 

6586.  Does  tliat  include  the  buildings  ? — Yes, 
it  includes  the  buildings,  where  there  are  any. 

6587.  But  in  the  10  or  12  small  holdings  which 
you  have  mentioned,  are  they  generally  build- 
ings ? — Some  have  not  buildings. 

6588.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  whether  the  few 
shillings  an  acre  more  that  is  charged  for  small 
holdings  is  more  upon  the  land,  or  more  upon  the 
land  including  buildings? — It  is  more  upon  the 
land  only. 

6589*  Do  you  think  that  tliat  represents  the 
greater  difficulty  in  coUeciion  and  management  ? 
— No,  not  much  ;  of  course  it  does  a  little. 

6590.  At  all  events,  the  rent  charged  for  small 
holdings  in  your  part  of  the  country  is  not  ex- 
cessive?—No,  not  by  any  means. 

6591.  Are  they  all  under  one  landlord? — All 
that  I  am  speaking  of. 

6592.  Is  be  at  all  willing  to  create  more  small 
holdings  in  case  they  were  wanted?— Yee,  as 
cases  arise.  Where  a  man  shows  himself  able  to 
take  a  small  holding,  he  is  willing  to  grant  it. 

6593.  In  that  case  how  is  it  managed  about 
the  buildings  ?— That  is  the  difficulty. 

65Sf4.  I  want  to  know  how  that  difficultjr  is 
dealt  with  ? — Unless  the  tenant  has  a  little 
capital  himself  to  do  it,  it  becomes  a  great  diffi- 
culty. 

6595.  Are  there  any  cases  in  which  the  tenant 
has  done  it  ? — Yes,  there  are. 

6596.  Then,  in  those  cases,  what  security  has 
the  tenant  for  his  property ;  is  there  anv  specific 
arrangement  made  ? — There  is  no  security  at  all. 

6597.  Has  he  not  entered  into  any  contract 
with  the  landlord  in  that  case  for  compensation 
in  case  he  goes  out  ? — No ;  he  trusts  to  his  land- 
lord. 

6598.  Does  he  not  do  it  with  the  specific  con- 
sent of  the  landlord,  so  that  he  micht  have  a  title 
to  compensation  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act  ? — I  suppose  he  would  be  entitled  under  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act. 

6599.  Is  this  a  case  in  which  the  landlord  is 
very  much  trusted  ? — Yes. 

6600.  Can  you  suggest  any  mode  by  which 
tenants  might  be  encouraged  to  put  up  their  owrv 
buildings  with  security  for  compensation  in  the 
case  of  landlords  in  whom  they  have  not  abso- 
lute personal  trust? — It  is  difficult  to  suggest 
anvtning.  Of  course,  where  the  landlord  is  not 
able  to  do,  there  is  a  great  difficulty.  Small 
holders,  as  a  rule,  are  not  able  to  put  up  build- 
iBga, 

6601.  And  I  think  I  may  say  that  landlords, 
as  a  rule,  are  not  too  flush  of  cash,  and  are  not 
able  to  put  up  buildings  ? — Yes. 

6602.  Can  yon  suggest  any  way  in  which  this 
difficulty  is  to  be  met  ? — No  ;  I  am  not  prepared 
to  suggest  any  way.  If  anything  can  be  done  to 
advance  them  a  little  for  that  purpose,  I  think  it 
irould  be  a  great  advantage. 

0.69. 


Sir  G^imge  C7amp^i7*-KM)titinued. 

6603.  At  this  moment  is  anything  being  done 
to  increase  the  number  of  small  holdings  in  your 
part  of  the  country? — Yes,  I  have  increased 
them  by  two  lately. 

6604.  Are  you  agent  for  the  estate  ? — Yes. 

6605.  Who  is  the  kndlord?— Sir  Harry  Ver- 
ney 

6606.  And  you,  as  agent  to  the  estate,  hav» 
increased  the  number  of  small  holdings  ?— Yes.. 

6607.  What  has  been  arranged  about  buildings 
in  those  oases?— That  is  the  difficulty. 

6608.  In  those  particular  cases  I  want  to  know 
what  has  been  arranged  about  buildings  ? — The 
tenant  wants  buildings,  and  we  say  we  are  not 
able  to  put  them  up,  so  that  he  must  do  the  best 
he  can. 

6609.  But  as  regard  these  two  small  holders 
which  you  say  you  have  lately  created,  is  the 
tenant  left  to  put  up  buildings  as  best  he  can  ?— 
Yes ;  one  case  was  an  enlargement,  and  so  was 
the  other  too^ 

6610.  Has  the  tenant  put  up  buildings?— No. 
In  one  case  the  tenant  had  buildings,  but  in  the 
other  case  he  has  no  buildings,  at  least  not  yet, 
of  course  the  tenancy  is  only  a  new  one ;  it  was 
created  only  about  six  months  ago. 

6611.  Were  you  never  employed  as  agent  in 
any  part  of  Scotland  or  any  other  country  ? — 
Yes,  I  was  in  Cambusmoie  upon  Mr.  Baillie 
Hamilton's  estate,  near  Callander. 

6612.  What  were  the  farms  there?— They 
were  mostly  large  farms  ;  there  were  a  few  small 
ones  there  too. 

6613.  Did  the  landlord  put  up  all  the  buildings 
there  ? — Yes. 

6614.  Had  the  small  farmers  leases? — They 
had  all  leases  there. 

6615.  The  small  farmers? — Not  the  small 
farmers,  the  large  farmers  had. 

-6616.  The  small  farmers  had  not? — No,  they 
had  yearly  tenancies. 

6617.  Did  the  landlord  put  up  all  the  build- 
ings.'— Yes;  the  buildings  belonged  to  the 
landlord. 

6618.  Were  there  no  old  buildings  of  the 
tenants  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

6619.  You  have  had  no  experience  at  all  re- 
cently in  that  part  of  the  country  ?— It  is  four 
years  since  I  left  there. 

6620.  Only  four  years  ?— Yes. 

6621.  Then  what  was  the  tendency  in  that 
part  of  the  country ;  were  small  farms  being 
absorbed  or  being  encouraged?— There  was  not 
much  increase  in  them  while  I  lived  there. 

6622.  Was  there  rather  an  increase  or  decrease 
of  small  farms  ? — There  was  no  decrease,  they 
remained  very  much  the  same. 

6623.  Was  the  landlord  inclined  to  encourage 
small  fjEU-ms  \ — Yes,  I. think  he  was ;  but  he  was 
never  asked  to  do  so. 

6624.  Then  there  was  not  a  demand  there  ? — 
No,  there  was  no  demand  further  than  those  that 
had  them  already. 

6625.  Were  there  no  grieves  or  superior  farm 
servants,  who  would  be  glad  to  get  small  farms  ? 
— No,  there  were  none  that  came  under  my 
notice. 

Mr.  Jet%e  Collingu. 

6626.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
were  favourable  to  giving  facilities  for  the  in- 

X  X  2  crease 
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Mr.  Jesse  CoWngs  --continned. 

crease  of  small  holdings  through  the  medium  of 
the  local  authorities  ? — Yes. 

6627.  You  would  acree,  I  presume,  that  it 
would  be  necessary  that  any  system  adopted 
should  protect  the  ratepayers  from  the  pro- 
bability of  loss  ? — Certainly. 

6628.  Which  system  do  you  think,  would  be 
more  likely  to  secure  that  object  by  .tenancies 
or  by  the  ownership  proposed,  a  mere  yearly 
tenancy  or  a  sale  under  which  the  holder  paid 
down  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  of  the  purchase  money, 
or  whatever  mi^^ht  be  resolved  upon ;  which 
plan  do  you  think  would  better  protect  the  rate- 
payers ?-^There  would  be*  more  security  in  the 
purchase  plan. 

6629.  And  do  you  think  that  the  ratepayers 
would  be  likely  to  adopt  any  system  that,  on  the 
face  of  it,  did  not  aftbrd  security  from  loss  ;  in 
other  words,  w*>uld  they  not  want  to  feel  secure 
even  from  loss  before  they  put  any  plan  into 
operation? — Yes,  I  am  alraid  they  would  not 
adopt  such  a  system. 

6630.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  ratepayers  or 
their  representatives,  who  might  be  the  county 
council,  or  district  council,  would  be  more 
likely  to  adopt  the  system,  whereby  the  holder 
was  required  to  pay  down  something  to  become 
the  purchaser,  than  to  adopt  the  system  of 
tenancies  ? — The  security  would,  of  course,  be 

greater. 

6631.  You  say  that  under  the  tenancies  the 
holder  has,  in  a  large  degree,  to  trust  to  his 
landlord  lor  improvements,  and  such  like  ? — 
Yes. 

6632.  Which  system  would  be  best  for  the 
holder  as  regards  security  :  that  of  the  purchase 
we  have  l)een  speaking  of,  in  which  the  purchaser 
was  required  to  pay  down  a  jiortion,  or  that  of 
tenancy  ?— The  purchase  would  be  the  most 
secure,  unless  there  were  some  system  of  fixify 
of  tenure. 

6633*.  Taking  things  as  tlipy  arc,  do  you  con- 
sider that  the  holder  would  be  more  secure  in  his 
improvements,  seeing  that  he  would  have  the 
right  to  sell  at  any  time  in  the  ojien  market,  than 
under  the  system  of  tenancy  ? — Certainly. 

6634.  Then  we  may  take  it  from  you,  that 
both  as  regards  security  for  ratepayers,  and  as 
regards  security  for  the  holder,  the  system  of 
purchase  which  ue  have  been  describing  would 
have  advantages  over  the  system  of  mere 
tenancies? — So  far  as  security  goes. 

6635-  With  regard  to  buildings,  would  not  the 
holder  be  more  likely  to  supply  himself  with 
buildings,  or  endeavour  to  do  so,  if  the  land 
were  his  own,  than  he  would  be  if  he  were 
simply  a  yearly  tenant  ?  -  No  doubt  he  would. 

6636.  Supposing  that  facilities  of  ownership 
were  offered  on  the  condition  of  paying  down  a 
portion,  say  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  pur- 
chase-money, do  you  think  that  there  woula  be 
any  number  of  men  in  your  locality  who  would 
endeavour,  by  saving  and  by  other  means,  to 
avail  themselves  of  those  facilities? — I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  a  great  number;  there 
might  be  a  few.  But  I  find  that  the  notion  is 
the  tenancy;  they  seem  quite  secure  in  the 
tenancies,  and  the  feeling  is  in  favour  of  them  if 
they  had  some  capital  to  help  them  to  make  a 
Btart 


Sir  Walter  Foster. 

6637.  Will  you  tell  me  how  many  small  hold- 
ings there  are  on  the  estate  you  manage  ? — There 
are  five  at  Clayden,  and  five  down  in  Derbyshire, 
on  Lady  Vemey's  estate,  which  I  manage  too? 

6638.  That  is  10  altogether  ?— Ten  altogether. 

6639.  What  size  are  they?— They  avenge 
about  20  acres. 

6640.  Are  the  men  who  ofecupy  those  20- 
acre  farms  on  those  estates  able  to  get  a  Kving  for 
themselves  and  their  families  on  the  holdings?— 
Yes. 

'  6641.  What  profit,  in  round  fiirurcs,  should 
you  say  that  they  make  per  acre  on  the  average ; 
say  a  man  has  10  acres  or  20  acres,  how  much  do 
you  think  he  gj^ts  out  of  it  to  keen  himself  and 
his  family? — I  should  say  that  ne  get«  about 
100  /.  a  year. 

6642.  What  is  the  class  of  men  who  take  these 
holdings? — Industrious  labourers. 

6643.  When  they  take  them,  have  they  any 
capital  whereby  they  could  pay  one-fourth  of  the 
purchase-money  if  they  had  the  option  of  pur- 
chase ? — 1  believe  some  would  have;  a  great  many 
would  not,  I  am  afraid. 

6644.  You  think  that  the  greater  nmnbcr 
would  have  no  capital  beyond  what  was  neces- 
sary to  cultivate  the  land  properly  ?-^No,  the 
greater  number,  if  they  paid  one-foui*th,  say, 
100/.,  would  have  nothing  left  to  go  on  with 
it. 

6645.  Therefore,  out  of  regard  for  these  men 
having  success  on  their  small  holdings,  you  think 
it  would  be  unwise  to  cripple  them  by  making 
them  pay  a  large  sum  down  at  the  beginning?— 
Yes,  I  do. 

6646.  And  you  even  go  so  far  as  this:  you 
suffffested  that  they  should  be  helped,  if  possible? 
— ^les. 

6647.  That  it  would  make  their  prosperity  on 
these  small  holdings  more  certain? — Yes. 

6648.  I  want  to  know  what  is  the  rate  of  wao:es 
in  the  district  you  speak  of? — In  Claydonitis 
14*.  a  week. 

6649.  And  upon  the  other  estate  in  Derby- 
shire ? — I  think  it  is  a  little  higher  there,  15  #.  or 
16*. 

6650.  And  out  of  that  class  of  labourer  earn- 
ing from  14j».  to  16  #.  a  week,  vou  look  forward 
to  the  creation  of  these  small  holders? — Yes, 
chiefly.         * 

6651.  Have  you  much  demand  for  these  small 
holdings  ? — There  is  not  a  great  demand.  I  dare 
say  there  would  be  several  in  Claydon  that 
would  take  it  up. 

'  6652.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  had  a  small  holding 
of  30  or  even  20  acres  to  let,  you  would  hare 
four  or  five  applicants  for  it  ? — I  think  so. 

Mr.  BroadhursK 

6653.  In  what  part  of  Buckinghamshire  is 
Claydon?— It  is  near  Win8low,in  >(orth  Bucks; 
it  is  near  Buckingham,  seven  miles  from  Buck- 
ingham. 

6654.  What  do  they  do  with  the  small  holdbgs 
on  that  estate  ;  do  they  cultivate  Uiem  in  the 
ordinary  way,  the  same  as  fieurmers  do? — Yes,' 
they  grow  very  much  the  same  crops ;  wheat  aud 
beans,  potatoes,  and  turnips. 

6655.  Is  14  *.  the  highest  wages  there  for  tiie 

labourers?— 
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laboorere  ? — That  is  about  the  average ;  there  ure 
some  higher. 

6666.  And  some  less,  I  suppose?— Yes^  and 
some  less. 

6657.  As  an  estate  agent,  knowing  both  classes, 
both  the  small  holder  and  the  ordinary  journey- 
man labourer,  if  you  had  the  opportunity  of 
engaging  half-a-dozen  men  for  a  month  or  two's 
work,  you  would  rather  have  the  hired  labour  of 
the  small  holder,  or  the  hired  labour  of  the  ordi- 
nary journeyman  ? — I  would,  as  a  rule,  take  the 
ordinary  labourer. 

6658.  Do  you  think  he  would  work  better 
than  the  small  holder  ? — I  think  so,  because  he 
would  have  nothing  to  exhaust  his  energies  at 
home. 

6659.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  the  fact  of 
having  small  holdings  at  all  increases  the  force  of 
character  and  intelligence  of  men  ?— I  think  so ; 
and,  besides  the  small  holder  would  not  require  to 
work  for  anyone  else  if  he  had  a  holding  of  .30 
acres. 

6660.  Would  he  if  he  had  a  holding  of  20 
acres? — Or,  even  if  he  had  20  acres  of  good 
land. 

6661.  But  the  point  was  whether  the  fact  of 
having  small  holdings 'does  or  docs  not  increase 
the  intelligence  and  develope  character? — Yes, 
undoubtedly. 

6662.  And  as  a  consequence  the  day^s  work  of 
a  man  of  that  kind  would  probably  be  more 
valuable  in  its  results  than  a  day's  work  from  an 
ordinary  man  whom  you  pick  out  in  the  morning 
and  discharge  at  niMt  ? — Certainly  much  more. 

666IJ.  Then  would  you  not  think  that  if  pro- 
visions were  made  for  small  holdings,  it  would  be 
as  well  10  provide  for  them  down  as  low  as  two 
or  three  or  five  acres,  and  10  acres,  as  well  as  20 
acres  ? — Yes. 

6664.  To  enable  a  real  labourer  to  make  a 
beginning  ? — To  begin  with,  and  then  to  work  up 
to  acquire  a  little  capital. 

6605.  They  would  increase  from  four  or  five 
acres  to  10  acres  ? — Yes ;  we  have  cases  of  that 
sort  in  Claydon,  where  they  began  with  three  or 
four  acres,  and  increased  by  degrees  till  now 
they  hold  from  20  to  40  acres. 

6666.  They  commenced  in  that  small  way  ? — 

6667.  Are  all  the  small  holdings  on  your 
estate  ;  are  there  any  small  holdings  on  other 
estates  than  yours  ? — Yes. 

6668.  It  is  a  system ;  the  custom  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood ? — There  are  a  few  on  other  estates ;  I 
do  not  know  them  particularly  of  course,  but  I 
know  that  there  are  smallholdings  on  other  estates 
around. 

6669.  And  some  of  those  on  your  estate  have 
commenced  under  your  special  knowledge,  and 
by  your  arrangement,  I  suppose? — Yes. 

6670.  And  were  they  real  labourers,  or  were 
thdy  small  tradesmen? — They  were  real  labourers 
in  the  first  instance. 

667 1.  Day  labourers? — Agricultural  labourers. 

6672.  And  have  they  done  well  so  far  ? — Yes, 
as  a  rule,  they  have  done  very  well. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

6673.  You  say  that  a  man  could  live  upon  20 
acres,  cultivating  it  like  an  ordinary  farmer  with 
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wheat,  beans,  turnips,  and  potatoes;  how  many 
horses  would  a  man  keep  on  a  farm  of  that  kind 
of  from  20  to  30  acres? — He  would  have  to 
plough  it ;  it  would  not  pay  to  keep  a  couple  of 
norses. 

6674.  Do  you  think  that  he  could  advantage- 
ously live  on  so  small  a  farm  without  outside 
labour  ?—:  Yes,  I  think  he  could.  Of  course 
there  would  not  be  much  arable  land ;  ours  is  a 
CTass  district,  a  pasture  district;  we  look  to 
dairying  and  stock  more  ^han  to  grain  now  for 
revenue. 

6t>75.  Would  there  be  employment  for  an  able- 
bodied  man  and  his  family  on  such  a  holding?—* 
Yes ;  he  would  have  a*  small  portion  of  it  arable, 
as  much  as  would  ttike  up  his  time,  and  the  re- 
mainder would  be  grass. 

6676.  He  would  have  to  hire  a  horse  to  plough  ? 
—Yes,  if  he  had  a  great  extent  of  arable  land. 

6677.  I  think  you  said  that  for  regular  labour 
you  would  prefer  an  ordinarv  labourer  to  a  man 
who  has  got  something  to  ao  at  home ;  is  there 
not  a  great  deal  of  casual  labour  for  which  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  all  pailies,  to  the 
large  farmer  and  to  the  landlord,  to  be  able  to 
employ  these  email  holders  when  that  extra  labour 
is  required,  and  to  the  small  holder  to  be  able  to 
do  that  extra  labour  for  the  farmer  or  the  land- 
lord ? — Yes,  it  is  certainly  very  handy  that  they 
should  get  casual  labour,  and  they  are  very 
willing  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Broadkunt 

6678.  What  rent  do  they  pav  on  the  small 
holdings  per  acre  ? — Twenty-eight  shillings  per 
acre  is  the  average. 

6679.  Is  that  about  the  same  rent  as  is  paid 
upon  a  large  farm,  say  of  400  acres  ?— It  is  a  little 
more. . 

6680.  How  much  more?  —  A  few  shillings 
more. 

6681.  Five  shillings  more  ?  —  We  strike  the 
average  at  about  22  s.  or  23  s.  upon  a  large 
farm. 

6682.  And  you  get  about  28  ir.  on  a  small 
farm  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Jesse  Callings. 

6683.  Sir  Harry  Verney,  I  think,  lets  land  to 
a  number  of  labourers,  does  he  not  ? — Yes,  what 
they  call  the  Brotherhood  Farm. 

6684.  What  size  is  that  farm  ? — Seventy-two 
acres. 

6685.  Is  that  successful  so  far?— I  am  afraid 
it  is  not  very  successful. 

6686.  I  believe  that  the  land  was  in  very  bad 
condition  ? — Yes. 

6687.  And  the  whole  trouble  and  expense  of 
putting  it  into  condition  had  been  thrown  upon 
the  men  ?  —  Yes ;  you  know  Mr.  French  has 
been  at  the  back  of  them;  he  supplied  all  the 
capital. 

6688.  If  the  land  had  been  in  good  condition, 
do  you  consider  that  they  would  have  done  better 
by  it?— Yes,  certainly. 

X  X  3  6689.  How 
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Mr.  BOBSBTBOK. 


Sir  George  CamphelL 

66^9.  How  many  men  were  there  in  the 
brotherhood? — ^It  was  taken  up  by  two  in  the 
firc(t  instance  ;  two  men  became  the  tenants,  and 
thjey  sublet  it  out  to  others* 


ICamimuii. 


Sic  Georgk  CampbeU — ocntinued. 

6690.  They  divided  it?— Yes,  into  half-a«re 
and  acre  plots. 

6691.  Into  allotments  really  ?— Yes. 


Mr.  Geobgb  Johnson,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 
6692.  What  are  you?— A  small  holder. 
6b93.  Have  you  any  other  occupation  ?—  I  am 
a  retailer  of  beer,  but  still  I  own   seven   and 
a  half  acres  of  land. 

6694.  Do  you  keep  a  public-house? — Yes. 
«695.  Where  do  you  live?— I  live  just  at  the 
^Twtfikirts  of  Long  Sutton,  one  of  the  southern 
:  parishes  of  Lincolnshire. 

6696.  How  much  land  do  you  own  ? — Seven 
and  a-half  acres.  There  were  7  acres  2  roods 
and  38  perches  in  my  purchase,  but  it  will  take 
4;he  38  perches  for  fences. 

6697.  You  do  not  then  entirely  depend  upon 
the  land  ior  subsistence ;  you  have  this  other 
occupation? — I  do  not  see  that  it  does  me  any 
^ood ;  I  merely  keep  it  because  I  am  contiguous 
to  my  land,  where  I  can  get  a  better  situation. 

6698.  What  did  you  pay  for  the  land  ?-  £.  300 
was  the  purchase-money. 

6699.  And  what  were  the  charges? — The  law- 
yer's charge  for  conveyance  was  about  15  /.,  and 
then  there  were  fines  to  the  lord  of  the  manor ; 
unfortunately  this  has  got  some  tofts  on  it,  and 
that  costs  me  78/.  14#.  as  fines  to  the  lord  of 
jJie  manor. 

^700.  Does  a  toft  mean  a  residence ;  a  house  r 
-^There  have  been  two  or  three  houses  and  some 
buildings  at  some  time,  hut  they  are  all  gone 
now  ;  there  is  not  c/he  I  cau  live  in,  they  are  all 
underground. 

6701.  But  the  fines  are  paid  upon  the  number 
of  residences  or  houses  that  existed  at  any  period  ? 
— Yes. 


6702. 
-Yes, 


Mr.  HaUey  Stewart. 
^*  toft "  means  a  hearth,  does  it  not  ? 

Chairman. 

6703.  That  makes  a  total  cost  of  393/.  14#., 
-^oes  it  not?— 1  hat  is  it. 

6704.  Which  is  52  /.  an  acre  ?— Yes. 

6705.  How  long  have  you  been  in  possession? 
— I  entered  into  possession  on  the  6tn  January 

1885. 

6706.  What  has  been  the  result  of  your  occu- 
pation?— Eminently  satisfactory. 

6707.  In  the  first  place,  what  crops  have  you 
got  from  the  land?— My  course  of  cropping  is 
-wheat,  beans,  potatoes,  and  mangolds.  This 
year  I  have  diverged;  I  have  got  an  acre  of 
clover ;  that  I  have  sold. 

6708.  You  do  not  get  much  for  your  wheat,  I 
suppose?— The  first  year  1  had  it  I  made  32 «. 
per  quarter ;  the  next  year  30  s. ;  the  next  year 
27  8.6d.\  and  last  year  I  made  34  «. 

6709.  What  is  the  yield  per  acre  upon  the 
average?— On  an  average  I  have  got  48  bushels 
per  acre,  taking  one  year  with  another.  I  got 
above  56  bushels  the  year  before  last. 

6710.  Wljat  has  been  the  tiverage  expenditure 


Chairman. 

on   the    cultivation    of   the    land  per    acre? — 
£.5n<.  8rf. 

6711.  Does  that  include  the  charges  for  tithe 
and  quit  rent  ? — Yes, 

6712.  And  rates  and  taxes? — Yes. 

6713.  Does  it  include  the  cost  of  your  own 
labour  ? — Yes. 

6714.  How  do  you  charge  your  labour? — 
When  I  go  to  work,  what  I  call  work,  which  I 
cannot  do  by  the  piece,  I  charge  the  same  as  the 
average  tate  of  wages  for  my  own  labour ;  I 
charge  the  same  as  a  farmer  would  give  a  man. 
For  piece  work  I  do  the  same. 

6715.  You  endeavour  to  crarge  yourself  with 
what  you  would  have  to  pay  an  ordinary  labourer? 
-Exactly  so. 

6716.  Do  you  employ  Jiny  other  labour?— 
Sometimes. 

67 17.  And  in  that  case  do  you  pay  the  ordinary 
wages  ? — I  pay  from  3  rf.  to  6  rf.  a  day  more,  as 
we  do  not  continuously  employ  them,  and  they 
look  for  a  little  more  in  consequence. 

6718.  You  have  to  give  a  little  more  wages, 
because  of  its  being  casual  work?— -Yes. 

6719.  After  all  tnis  expenditure  what  has  been 
your  clear  annual  profit  ? — About  5  /.  6  *.  8  if. 
per  acre. 

6720.  Then  you  ought  to  deduct  firom  that  a 
charge  for  rent,  as  you  are  your  own  owner, 
ought  you  not? — Yes,  that  would  leave  me,  at 
the  ordinary  rental  of  land  which  the  large 
farmer  gives,  upwards  of  3  /.  an  acre,  even  then. 

6721.  It  would  leave  you  a  clear  profit  of 
3  /.  4  «.  8  /.,  tliat  I  think  is  the  exact  sum,  per 
acre  after  allowing  21,  2*.  per  acre  for  rent? — 
Yes,  that  U  right. 

6722.  I  suppose  the  profits  have  varied  in 
different  years  I — Yes. 

6723.  Is  this  a  statement  of  the  annual  profits 
for  the  four  years  for  which  you  have  held  the 
land  with  which  you  have  furnished  me  ? — Yes, 
I  have  always  kept  a  creditor  and  debtor 
account. 

6724.  This  statement  shows  that  the  profit  for 
1885  was  37  /.  3  #.  3  cT. ;  for  1886, 38  /.  17  s.  11  d.\ 
for  1887,56/.  1 «.  7rf.,and  for  1888,27/.  6<.5  A? 
-Yes. 

6725.  The  last  year  has  been  the  worst  year, 
then  ?— Exactly. 

6726.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ?— To  the 
absence  of  sun,  and  late  harvest ;  the  wheat  did 
not  yield  so  well,  and  it  was  a  bad  potato  vield, 
and  I  had  no  beans ;  the  year  beiore  I  had  a 
very  good  crop  of  beans,  and  did  not  sow  any 
last  year. 

6727.  You  do  not  think  that  that  depression  is 
going  to  be  permanent  ? — I  trust  not.  We  have 
a  splendid  promise  this  year. 

6728.  I  do  not  see  any  entry  for  sale  of  straw ; 
what  have    you  done  with  your  straw? — My- 

biUt 
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Mr.  JoMN&fys. 


[^Continued. 


Cbairmau^oontmxxeA* 

bdbit  in  dealing  with  my  straw  is,  if  I  sell  three 

Eounda  worth  of  straw,  I  directly  turu  round  and 
uy  thrcepounds  worth  of  manure. 

6729.  H^ve  you  sold  the  straw  ?— Having 
sold  the  straw,  I  buy  the  manure. 

673Q.  How  much  have  you  sold  ?— I  sell  some 
every  year. 

673L  What  is  the  amount  of  your  eales ;  what 
do  they  average  ? — I  do  not  keep  any  account  of 
th/em. 

6732.  I  have  it  in  your  brief  here»  10  /.  a 
year  ? — I  would  not  take  10  /.  for  ray  straw  this 
year ;  I  made  that  in  1887,  but  I  do  not  keep  an 


Chairman — continued. 

account  of  it,  because  I  turn  round  and  expend  it 
in  manure. 

6733.  Therefore,  you  have  not  put  it  down  on 
either  ^ide  of  the  account? — I  have  not  set  it 
down. 

6734.  Have  you  put  anything  down  for  pigs? 
—  No,  they  merely  clear  themselves. 

6735.  What  do«you  reckon  them  at? — Some 
yeara  they  lose  me  money,  and  some  years  they 
get  me  some. 

6736.  What  do  you  keep  them  for  ?— To  mafae 
manure,  and  to  eat  up  the  offal. 


[  The  Witness  handed  in  thefoUowing  Statement : — ] 
TABLE  showing  Annual  Profits  for  the  Years  1885  to  1888. 


18  86. 


Expenses. 


Sales. 


188  6. 


Expenses. 


18  87. 


Sales.       Expenses. 


Sales. 


188  8. 


Expenses. 


Sales. 


£.   t.    d. 


Wheat 
Mustard       - 
Beans  and  peas 
Potatoes 
Mangolde     • 
Chaff  and  pnlse 
Bent»  one  rood 


Seed    - 


Totals  • 

fWheat  - 
-  i  Potatoes 

tMangolda  - 

HoTM  labonr       -        -  - 

Manuel  labour     .        •  - 

Threshing,  coal,  &e.     •  • 

Tithe 

Quit-rent     -        .        -  - 

Bates  -        -        -        ^  - 

Land  Tax     .        -        -  - 


>5  19    6 


6    2 

16    4 

3    S 

2  10 

-  10 
2    7 

-  S 


Totals    -    - 


Profit 


£.  i.  d, 

34  16  - 

16  3  6 

83  5  - 

-  10  - 


£.   t.    d. 


74  14    6 


4  11 


37  11     8 


37    8    3 


3  7- 
6  6  5 
8  5  3 
3    3- 

-  10  7 
3  15    6 

-  8    - 


£.    t.    d. 

36  10    - 

21  10    - 

SO    -    2 

4    7- 

-  17    6 


S3    4    S 


£.   s.    d. 


3  18    0 


44    6    9 


38  17  11 


12    1 

17    7 

2    8 

2  19 

-  10 
2  11 

-  8 


£.   i.    d 
37    2    6 

26  15    - 

29  10    > 

4    4- 

-  15    - 


6    6 


£.  #.    d. 


£.    s. 

d. 

32  14 

6 

1     - 

. 

32  10 

. 

2  10 

^ 

1     1 

. 

1     - 

- 

70  16    6. 


42    4  11 


56    1     7 


0  10 

10  15 

14    2 

2    1 

2  18 

-  10 
2  14 

-  8 


10 


48    9    1 
27    6    5 


Mem.— The  sale  of  straw  has  averaged  10  /.  per  annum,  which  has  been  expended  for  manure. 
j«Bt  paid  their  way»  leaving  the  manure  as  a  profit  for  the  improvement  of  the  land. 


I  have  also  kept  pigs,  which  have 


Chairman — continued. 

6737.  Are  there  many  small  owners  in  your 
district? — We  are  pretty  well  off  for  small  holders. 
We  are  highly  privileged  around  Long  Sutton 
and  in  our  parish,  I  think^  with  regard  to  small 
holders. 

6738.  How  many  are  there  in  your  neighbour- 
hood ?-^Twenty-three  within  a  radius  of  a  mile 
from  my  house. 

6739.  How  much  do  they  occupy? — About 
418  acres  altogether. 

6740.  Do  you  know  what  stock  is  kept  on 
those  418  acres? — Thirty  cows  at  least,  and  in- 
munerable  young  heifers  and  steers. 

6741.  And  I  suppose  much  poultry? — There 
is  a  lot  of  poultry  kept. 

6742.  Any  pigs  ?— Yes. 

6743.  How  many  pigs  are  kept? — It  is  hard 
to  tell,  but  there  are  ^ways  at  least  100  pigs 
upon  it ;  some  of  them  buy  pigs  at  market,  keep 
them  a  few  weeks,  and  then  take  them  to 
market  again  and  sell  them. 

0.69. 


Chairman — contifiued. 

6744.  About  how  many  horses  are  employed? 
— About  twenty. 

6745.  And  what  labour  is  emplt»yed? — At 
least  35  men  and  boys. 

6746.  Are  those  chiefly  the  families  of  the 
men  who  cultivate  the  holdings? — Yes. 

6747.  Is  the  proportion  of  labour  employed 
there  greater  than  that  on  the  large  fiarms  ? — 
Yes,  fully  100  per  cent.  more. 

67  48.  Do  you  approve  of  the  existence  of  these 
small  holdings  ?— V  ery  much. 

6749,  What  you  are  speaking  of  now  are 
tenancies,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  some  of  them  are 
owners  of  the  land,  like  myself,  but  not  above 
one  or  two. 

6750.  I  suppose  that  the  existence  of  this 
number  of  people  upon  the  land  is  ffood  for  the 
tradesmen  m  the  neighbourhood  also? — Very 
good  ;  the  tradesmen  speak  very  hichfy  of  it> 
they  are  beginning  to  see  that  it  is  a  great 
benefit  to  them. 

XX  4  6751.  What 
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Mr.  Johnson. 


{^Continued, 


CKatVma}!— continued. 

6751.  What  eort  of  rents  do  these  small 
tenants  pay? — in  many  cases  they  pay  very 
heavy  rents. 

6752.  Do  they  pay  more  than  the  big  farmers 
do? — Yes,  from  50  to  75  and  even  100  per  cent, 
more. 

6753.  Of  what  class  are  these  tenants  ? — They 
have  all  sprung  from  the  working  classes. 

6754.  Do  they  have  any  other  occupation,  or 
do  they  solely  subsist  upon  the  land  ? — One  or 
two  of  them  deal  in  pigs^  the  rest  get  their  living 
solely  off  the  land* 

6755.  On  the  whole  are  they  doing  well? — I 
take  it  so ;  15  out  of  22  enlarged  their  occupations 
within  three  years. 

6756.  The  tendency  Is  to  increase  the  extent 
of  the  holding  ?— Exactly. 

6757.  Is  there  a  ^reat  demand  for  small 
holdings  in  your  distnct  ? — Yes,  there  is  quite  a 
land  hunger;  many  men  would  like  to  get  upon 
the  land,  but  it  seems  looked  up. 

6758.  Is  the  demand  for  ownership  or  for 
tenancy? — I  do  not  know  that  exactly. 

6759.  Which  would  they  prefer,  do  vou  think  ; 
do  they  want  to  be  owners  or  would  they  be 
satisfied  to  be  tenants? — I  am  hardly  in  a 
position  to  answer  that,  they  would  like  to  get 
on  the  land,  but  it  iswantofcapital  which  prevents 
them  from  bein^  owners. 

6760.  What  is  the  difficulty  which  })revent8 
them  from  being  tenants  ? — There  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  to  make  big  farins  larger  instead  of 
encouraging  small  holdings.' 

6761.  That  was  the  case;  but  is  it  still  the 
case  ? — It  is  in  many  instances,  I  fear. 

6762.  Are  small  farms  being  thrown  into 
large  still  in  your  district  ? — We  have  only  one 
what  we  call  a  large  estate  in  the  district,  that 
belongs  to  Guj's  Hospital  authorities.  The 
tendency  is  to  throw  three  farms  into  one. 

6763.  On  that  estate,  do  you  mean  ?•— Yes. 

6764.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
small  tenancies? — Very  great  difficulty. 

6765.  The  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply, 
is  it  f — A  great  deal ;  the  tendency  on  Guy's 
Hospital  estate  has  been  to  destroy  small  hold- 
ings during  the  last  few  years. . 

6766.  W  hat  do  you  propose  yourself  to  remedy 
that  difficulty,  to  supply  that  want? — I  should 
like  to  see  the  land  unlocked.  I  think  a  plan 
might  be  devised  whereby  the  State  might  be- 
come the  owner  and  put.the  men  on  to  the  estate  ; 
the  land  never  runs  away  ;  that  would  be  the 
safeguard. 

6767.  In  that  case  the  State,  or  whatever 
represented  the  State,  would  become  landlord  ? — 
Yes. 

6768.  You  do  not  propose  that  the  State 
should  sell  the  land  to  the  small  tenants,  but 
should  be  substituted  for  the  existing  landlord  ; — 
I  do  not  know  that ;  I  think  that  the  rents  that 
some  of  the  small  holders  pay  would  pay  for  the 
land  in  20  or  25  years,  according  to  the  exces- 
sive rents  in  proportion  te  what  the  farmers  pay 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

6769.  1  ou  do  not  propose  that  the  State  is  to 
lose  by  this  transaction? — Not  a  farthing;  I  do 
not  thmk  they  would. 


Chairman — continued. 

6770.  And  the  State  would  have  to  buy  the 
land  in  the  first  instance  ? — Yes,  or  else  empower 
the  local  authorities  to  do  so. 

6771.  The  local  authoritiy  would  have  to  buy 
the  land  ?«  Exactly. 

6772.  It  would  have  to  pay  a  fair  price  for 
it?-Yes. 

6773.  And  would  you  then  propose,  if  I 
understand  you  rightly,  that  the  local  authority 
should  let  it  at  a  fair  rent  and  always  be  the 
landlord,  keeping  the  land  itself  and  having 
these  people  as  tenants,  or  would  you  propose 
that  it  should  charge  a  higher  rent  so  that  in 
course  of  timi  the  tenant  might  become  owner? — 
I  think  it  might  be  worked  either  way. 

6774.  You  would  have  the  choice  ? — Yes. 

6775.  In  the  case  where  the  tenants  are  to 
become  owners  do  you  propose  that  they  should 
pay  anything  down? — That  is  where  the  diffi- 
culty would  come  in. 

6776.  What  difficulty ;  do  you  mean  they 
would  not  have  the  money  ? — No  money  in  their 
pockets,  I  am  afraid  a  good  many  of  them. 

6777.  I  suppose  some  would  have  the  money 
in  their  pockets?— Yes,  some  would.  Others 
would  devise  means  whereby  they  could  get 
hold  of  some  money  if  they  could  hold  the  same 
land  by  paying  a  higher  rent. 

6776.  Therefore  if  these  people  were  able  to 
obtain  land  by  paying  down  one-fourth  of  the 

Purchase  money,  there  would  be  a  certain  nnm- 
er  you  think  always  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  that  opportunity  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

6779.  They  would  be  the  people  who  have 
saved  money  ? — Yes. 

6780.  Or  who  have  good  credit  and  could 
borrow  money  ?— Yes. 

6781.  And  they  would  be  the  most  thrifty 
and  industrious  ? — Yes,  no  doubt. 

6782.  Do  not  you  think  that  those  are  the 
people  who  should  be  benefited  in  the  first  in- 
stance ?  —Yes  I  do. 

6783.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  quite 
safe  to  allow  persons  who  have  not  saved  any 
money  at  all  to  enter  upon  land  under  these 
conditions.  What  security  would  the  local 
authority  have  that  they  would  farm  the  land 
properly,  for  instance  ? — From  what  I  can  see 
goin^  on  round  about  me,  the  land  is  in  splendid 
condition;  that  is  a  wonderful  good  sa^guard 
that  the  man  would  throw  all  his  energy  into 
it. 

6784.  But  at  the  present  time  by  natural  pro- 
cess it  is  the  best  man,  the  most  saving  and  in- 
dustrious man,  who  gets  on  the  land  because  he 
is  the  only  man  to  do  it  ? — ^Yes. 

6735.  if  your  local  authority  were  offering 
land  to  everybody,  I  suppose  there  would  be 
some  chance  that  some  people  who  took  advan- 
tage of  it  would  not  be  thrifty  and  industrious? 
— Quite  so. 

6786.  That  would  not  be  safe  for  the  rate- 
payers, would  it  ? — No,  it  would  not. 

6787.  Would  you  be  satisfied  if  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  local  authority  were  confined  to 
those  persons  who  could  find  one-fourth  of  the 
purchase  money? — That  would  be  the  safest 
plan  no  doubt ;  but  there  are  lots  of  thrifty  men 
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who  have  had  large  families  who  will  never  be 
able  to  save  money ;  and  it  seems  rather  hard 
that  they  should  be  kept  off  the  land. 

6788.  But  how  would  you  distinguish,  other- 
wise than  by  some  such  condition  as  that;  be- 
tween the  class  of  man  who  may  be  safely  trusted, 
and  the  class  of  man  who  may  not.  Take  your 
own  case.  You  are,  J  assume,  from  your  evi- 
dence, a  thrifty  man  who  has  saved  enough  to 
take  your  own  land,  and  in  addition  you  keep  a 
public-house,  and  on  both  your  properties  you 
are  rated  ?— Yes. 

6789.  You  would  not  like  to  have  to  pay  more 
rates,  would  you  in  consequence  of  losses  made 
by  the  local  authority  in  letting  land? — We 
have  a  good  class  of  what  I  call  working  men  in 
our  neighbourhood.  The  allotments  system  has 
been  in  operation  36  years,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  have  lost  a  penny  of  rent. 

6790.  Does  the  local  authority  find  the  allot- 
ments ? — They  have  just  begun  to  do  it ;  it  has 
been  private  enterprise  hitherto. 

6791.  You  mean  then  that  the  landlords  who 
have  found  the  allotments  have  not  lost  anything  ? 
—Yes. 

6792.  But  they  are  able  to  pick  and  choose 
their  tenants  ?— They  seem  to  uke  them  here- 
about as  they  come. 

6793.  Would  you  as  a  ratepayer  be  satisfied 
to  allow  the  local  authority  at  your  risk  to  lend 
the  whole  of  the  purchase-money  ? — I  should  not 
see  a  deal  of  fear,  not  as  regards  the  result  of 
losing  money.  There  are  some  few  odd  ones 
that  would  not  be  thrifty;  but  there  are  not 
many  small  holders  that  come  to  grief. 

6794.  You  would  not  object  to  lending  the 
whole  of  the  money? — No. 

6795.  At  your  risk? — I  would  rather  have 
the  State  lend  it. 

6796.  But  the  risk  would  be  wholly  yours  ; 
the  risk  would  be  wholly  the  risk  of  the  rate- 
payers, because  although  the  State  might  lend 
the  money  to  the  local  authority,  the  State 
would  require  to  be  repaid,  and  if  the  local 
authoriry  was  not  able  to  re])ay  it,  it  would  have 
to  raiee  its  rates.  That  has  been  proposed  in 
every  Bill  ? — I  do  not  see  how  they  would  lose 
anything,  as  the  land  would  never  depreciate  in 
value  under  the  small  holdin:;  system,  they  will ' 
put  all  their  energy  into  it,  and  make  all  they 
can  out  of  the  land. 

6797.  But  supposing  a  man  enters  upon  this 
land  who  is  not  a  capable  farmer,  under  his 
management,  under  his  cultivation,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  land  would  deteriorate  in  value 
instead  of  increasing  in  value,  is  it  not  ? — I  have 
never  come  across  two  labourers  who  have  been 
bad  farmers  if  they  have  had  half  an  acre. 

6798.  They  must  be  very  good  labourers  in 
your  district? — ^They  are  as  a  rule. 

6799.  It  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  risk  that  they  should  all  be  good 
farmers,  would  it  not  ? — x  es.   ' 

6800.  If  there  were  some  district  less  fortu- 
nate than  yours  where  some  labourers  were  not 
capable  agriculturists,  there  would  be  a  good 
deal  of  risk  about  your  proposal,  would  there 
not  ? — There  might  be  more  in  some  instances 
than  in  others ;  but  I  have  been  among  a  good 
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Chairman — continued, 
many  labourers,  and  round  a  good 'many  small 
holdings,   and  have    always    found    that    they 
worked  well. 

6801.  And  you  would  not  mind  an  a  rate- 
payer lending  your  money  to  labourers  who 
have  no  money  of  their  own,  who  have  not  been 
able  to  save  any,  and  trusting  to  their  turning 
out  to.  be  good  farmers,  and  increasing  the  value 
of  the  land  ?  — I  would  not  say  all  of  them. 

6802.  There  would  be  some  exceptions  ? — A 
few ;  they  would  be  very  rare,  but  there  might 
be  a  few. 

6803.  Supposing  that  this  proposal  had  been 
carried  out,  say  20  ur  even  10  years  ago,  the 
land  was  worth  a  great  deal  more  then,  was  it 
not  ? — Yes,  it  was  worth  more  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time. 

t>804.  It  was  worth  in  Lincolnshire,  I  suppose, 
50  per  cent  more  ? — Yes ;  it  would  be  about 
that  time.  About  12  years  ago  it  began  to  fall 
very  considerably. 

6805.  Supposing  that  the  local  authority  had 
bought  land  then,  and  was  selling  it  to  a  labourer, 
even  an  industrious  capable  labourer,  at  that 
price,  would  they  not  have  run  very  considerable 
risk  if  they  had  advanced  the  whole  of  the  money, 
and  the  land  had  subsequently  fallen  in  value  ? 
— Yes,  they  would  be  paying  about  5  per  cent, 
of  the  purchase-money  that  was  bought  ten  years 
ago. 

6806.  That  is  to  say  that  they  would  be  paying 
at  the  rate  of  7}  per  cent,  upon  the  present  value 
of  the  land  ? — Quite  that 

6807.  Would  not  that  be  rather  risky  ;  would 
it  not  be  possible  that  some  of  them  could  not 
aftbrd  that  ? — I  consider  that  now  is  a  good  time 
to  buy  land.  I  think  that  if  the  local  authority 
purchase  land  they  would  be  able  to  let  it 
cheaper. 

6808.  Certainly  they  would  now ;  but  if  some 
new  competition  arose  which  sent  the  price  of 
land  down  still  further,  there  would  then  be  a 
risk  just  as  there  would  have  been  if  this  trans- 
action had  been  carried  out  12  years  ago?  — 
Exactly  so ;  but  I  do  not  see  a  deal  of  fear  of 
that  at  the  present  moment  in  our  district 

6809.  You  admit  that  there  would  bo  a  risk, 
but  you  are  not  afraid  to  take  it  yourself? — Not 
as  an  individual  ratepayer;  I  would  not 

6810.  Then  if  I  understand  you,  your  sugges- 
tion is  that  the  local  authority  should  buy  land^ 
should  advance  the  whole  of  the  purchase-money, 
and  should  allow  the  labourer  to  become  absolute 
owner  after  a  term  of  years  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  advisable. 

6811.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  prefer  the 
system  by  which  the  labourer  would  become 
owner  at  the  end  of  a  term  of  years  ? — Yes ;  I 
think  he  would  put  more  energy  into  his  work,, 
so  that  he  should  become  absolute  owner. 

6812.  And  the  only  security  you  would  want 
would  be  the  land  itself,  and  the  probability  that 
the  labourer  would  make  the  best  of  it  ? — Just 
so. 

6813.  Do  you  think  that  the  other  ratepayers 
would  share  your  opinion,  and  be  willing  to 
undertake  this  risk  ? — Some  of  them  would^  and 
some  would  not. 

Y  Y  6814.  Do 
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6814.  Do  jou  think,  generally  epeaking,  tkat  if 
the  authority  were  given  to  loical  auUiorities 
advantage  would  be  taken  of  it  under  such  cir- 

,  cumstancea? — No,  I  do  Bot  much  approve  of  the 
local  authorities,  having  that  decision  resting  with 
them.  They  are  not^ood  bodies  to  go  to  as  a 
rule. 

6815.  I  thought  you  said  all  alcodg  that  it  was 
the  local  authority  that  was  to  do  this  thing. 
What  authority  should  do  it^.do  you  think  then? — 
What  I  want  to  convey  as  my  meaning  is  that 
they  are  the  wrong  constitution.  Our  local 
authorities  are  constituted  of  lari^e  farmers,  and 
they  do  not  meet  this  small-hohling  allotment 
system  with  a  cheerful  spirit  at  alL 

6816.  But  the  county  councils  are  elected  by 
all  the  ratepayers,  are  not  they  ? — They  are 
in  pretty  nuioh  of  the  same  composition. 

6817.  But  you  cannot  go  beyond  that,  can 
you  ? — No,  not  nicely. 

6818.  You  cannot  complain  of  the  constitution 
of  the  new  local  authorities,  can  you.  If  you 
complain  at  all,  you  are  compkininsr  of  the 
majority  of  the  electors,  wre  not  you? — We  hardly 
know  what  the  county  council  will  do.  They 
have  never  had  the  test  of  this  snudl-holding 
allotment  system  to  deal  with  yet. 

6819.  That  is  what  I  was  asking  you  what 
ycu  thought  the  county  councils  or  local  autho- 
rities elected  under  this  system,  which  gives  every 
ratepayer  a  vote,  would  do;  wh^er  you  thought 
they  would  be  willing  to  ri^  the  money  of  the 
ratepayers  in  such  an  enterprise  as  you  propose  ? 
— Some  of  the  members  of  the  county  council 
wouldy  no  doubt ;  they  would  not  all  agree  about 
it ;  they  would  not  be  unanimous. 

6820.  They  would  be  much  more  likely  to  do 
it,  would  not  they,  if  the  condition  was  that  the 
labourer  or  the  person  coming  on  to  the  land  was 
to  find  a  fourth  of  the  purchase-money  ? — There 
is  no  doubt  about  that 

6821.  Because  then  they  would  have  the  secu- 
rity to  cover  any  such  risk  as  I  have  su^ested 
to  you  ? — That  is  where  the  main  difficulty  steps 
in,  and  most  of  the  men  would  not  have  that  one- 
fourth  to  put  in. 

6822.  No;  but  if  the  best  of  them  have  this 
new  opportunitpr  afforded  to  them,  do  not  you 
think  thkt  that  is  perhaps  as  far  as  it  is  safe  for  * 
the   ratepayers   to  go  ? — Yes,  probably    so    at 
present. 

Mr.  BrvodliursL 

6823.  What  you  mean,  I  suppose,  by  helping 
some  of  those  who  have  no  capital  at  all,  is  this, 
is  it,  that  the  fact  of  the  labourer  having  saved 
some  money  is  not  always  a  criterion  of  his  value 
as  against  another  who  has  not  saved  money  ? — 
Just  so. 

6824.  That  is,  that  a  man  might  be  a  very  in- 
dustrious and  capable  man,  yet  by  a  series  of 
little  misfortunes  as  well  as  a  large  family  it  has 
been  impossible  for  him  to  save  money  ? — Just 
so.  It  na.s  been  a  very  difficult  thing  for  a  man 
with  a  family  to  accumulate  anything. 

6825.  Yet  you  knowing  him,  he  living  under 
your  observation,  you  would  sooner  trust  him 
without  capital,  than  you  would  trust  others  with 
capital? — I  would,  a  steady  industrious  man. 
We  find  as  regards  the  worlung  men  occupying 


Mr.  Broadhunt — continued. 

these  small  holdings  (the  agricultural  labouren) 
that  they  have  been  principally  farm  foremen. 
There  are  very  few  of  what  I  call  daily  laboar- 
era,  that  have  accumulated  anything  whereby  to 
take  land.  There  is  here  aAd  thcire  one,  but 
they  are  very  few. 

6826.  Do  you  know  any  other  part  of  the 
country  other  than  Linoolnshire  ?— Some  por- 
tions of  the  Wisbech  Division  of  Cambridgeshire, 
and  North-west  Norfolk. 

6827.  They  are  the  same  class  of  peo{de  there? 
— Exactly  so. 

6828.  X  ou  r^ard  most  of  the  labourers  along 
that  part  of  the  country  as  exceptionally  thrifty, 
do  you  ? — I  consider  any  man  is  thrifty  that  lives 
with  a  family  on  12  $.  a  week. 

6829.  Then  by  that  rule  they  are  still  more 
thrifty  further  along  Norfolk,  where  they  onty 
get  \\  8.  say,  or  10*.? — Yes;  some  of  them  «> 
not  get  that.  That  is  the  reason  I  should  like 
them  to  have  a  bit  of  land,  they  have  not  always 
employment 

Sir  Edward  Birkbeek. 

6830.  Had  you  a  small  holding  before  you 
purchased  youi*  present  occupation  ? — There  are 
two  acres  to  the  house  where  I  reside. 

6831.  I  thought  you  told  the  Chairman  of  the 
Conunittee  that  you  purchased  this  in  1885?— 
— Exactly  so. 

6832.  Previous  to  1885,  had  you  a  small 
holding?  —  !  had  two  acres  of  land. 

6833.  And  when  you  had  two  acres  of  land 
had  you  any  occupation  ? — I  went  to  work  as  a 
dav  labourer.  I  worked  25  years  as  an  agri- 
cultural labourer. 

6834.  And  in  the  calculation  that  you  gave  to 
the  Chairman  with  reference  to  the  result  of 
vour  three  or  four  years'  farming,  did  you  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  of  a  horse  or  a  pony 
that  you  would  have  used  in  your  public-house 
business  ?— I  never  mix  it. 

6835.  You  have  kept  it  quite  separate?— I 
have  kept  it  an  entirety  separate  account,  even 
taking  the  com  to  market  I  do. 

6836.  And  as  regards  the  straw  that  you  have 
sold,  to  what  amount  have  you  generally  sold  it 
every  year?— I  mostly  sell  about  6/.  worth; 
then  I,  living  close  to  the  town,  turn  round  and 
buy  about  6  L  worth  of  manure ;  sometimes  I 
**  rap  *'  the  straw  away  for  so  many  loads  of 
manure ;  that  is  '^  swap  "  it  away,  as  we  call  it 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

6837.  You  said  that  the  land  hunger  was  very 
^eat  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— Yes,  it  is  among 
me  working  men. 

6838.  Among  agricultural  labourers;  working 
men  ? — Exactly  so. 

6839.  Could  these  men  find  capital  to  pay 
down  a  fourth  of  the  purchase-money  ? — I  doubt 
that,  they  could  not  in  many  instances. 

6840.  They  could  not  find  it?— No;  tliere 
are  some  few  that  would  be  able  to  find  it 

6841.  And  even  if  they  could  find  it,  ther" 
would  enter  upon  the  occupation  of  the  land  with 
no  money  practically  to  spend  on  its  cultiva- 
tion ? — That  is  just  where  the  ffreat  difficulty 
would  step  in  again;  they  would  have  no  money 
left. 

6842.  Therefore, 
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Sir  Walter  Foster — eontiiraed* 

6842.  Therefore,  yoa  woi:dd  naturally  prefer 
that  any  money  they  had  sayed,  shoald  be  used 
by  them  for  the  cnltiyation  of  their  holding  when 
they  took  to  it  ? — I  think  it  would  be  better. 

6843.  Better  for  the  hoWinff  ?— Yea. 

6844.  And  generally  for  me  suocesB  of  the 
scheme  ? — I  think  so ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

684J.  Still  you  would  like  these  men  to  be- 
come owners  ? — Yes. 

6846.  Then  you  would  prefer  some  scheme  by 
which  they  would  pay  for  a  term  of  years  a  rent 
above  that  of  a^icultural  land ;  that  is  to  say, 
above  the  tair  rent  of  the  district,  so  as  to  be* 
ocnne  owners  at  the  end  of  the  term  ? — Yes ;  that 
would  be  my  scheme,  or  a  portion  of  it. 

6847.  They  could  do  that,  you  think  ?— Yes, 
^ey  are  doing  that  at  the  present  moment; 
they  are  paying  in  excess  of  the  rent  of  large 
nirmers* 

6848.  In  excess  of  the  rent  paid  by  lai^ 
farmers ;  they  are  paying  at  the  present  time 
so£Scient  to  make  them  owners  of  their  holdings 
in  a  term  of  20  or  30  years  ? — Yes. 

6849.  And  that  is  the  scheme  you  would 
recomend  for  adoption  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  think  if 
adopted  it  would  oe  a  success  in  our  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

6850.  And  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  success 
because  it  would  leave  these  men  with  any  little 
capital  they  possessed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  most  of  their  holdings  when  they  entered 
upon  them  ? — Just  so. 

6851.  Do  you  think  that  plan  would  be  better 
than  a  plan  by  which  they  would  have  perpetual 
leaseholds? — Well,  security  of  tenure  is  a  fine 
thing;  you  mean  at  a  fair  rent,  I  suppose? 

6852.  At  a  fair  rent,  with  power  of  selling 
improvements  made.  You  would  prefer  the  free- 
hold system,  I  take  it? — I  should  prefer  the 
ownership 

6853.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  you  had  local 
authorities  to  administer  this  scheme,  probably 
the  best  local  authorities  would  be  such  district 
councils  as  may  be  created  io  the  future  ? — That 
is  my  opinion,  or  village  committees. 

6854.  Better  than  larger  authorities  like  the 
county  council? — I  would  have  a»committee  in 
every  parish,  chosen  by  pojDular  vote.    ' 

6855.  As  the  best  authority  for  providing 
these  small  holdings  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Seale^Hayne, 

6856.  You  said  just  now  there  were  400  acres 
in  small  holdings  in  your  district,  and  that  35 
men  were  employed  upon  that  laud? — And  boys. 

6857.  That  includes  the  boys  ?— Yes. 

6858.  Are  any  women  employed  as  well? — 
The  wives  go  out  and  do  a  bit  of  weeding  some-- 
times,  or  hoeing,  or  pickiog  potatoes. 

6859.  Some  women  uo  that  ? — Yes. 

6860.  How  far  off  is  your  market? — ^The 
market  is  a  little  more  than  two  miles  from  the 
furthest  of  tho  holdinm.     I  am  under  a  mile. 

6861  •  Do  these  snml  holders  carry  their  things 
to  market,  or  does  one  man  collect  the  produce  ? 
— They  carry  them  to  market. 

6862.  In  donkey  cans  or  on  foot? — One  or 
two  have  a  light  cart,  what  we  might  call  a 
market  trap;   others  have   heavy  carts;   some 
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have  donkey  carts ;  some  have  no  carts  at  all.    I 
have  not,  for  one. 

6863.  Is  there  much  pauperism  in  your  parish  ? 
— Yes,  a  great  deaL 

6864.  Amount  the  small  holders  ? — No. 

6865.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  poor  rate  ? 
-—My  poor  rate  is  2  $.  in  the  pound. 

6866.  What  do  you  attribute  the  pauperism 
to,  then  ?  —  To  casual  employment. 

6867«  That  is  to  say,  want  of  constant  employ- 
ment?— There  are  very  few  constant  labourers. 
A  man  that  is  ^^  constant,"  when  it  comes  to  bad 
weather,  has  to  stop  at  home  two  or  three  days 
in  the  week.    I  do  not  call  that  very  constant. 

6668.  Do  any  of  these  small  holders  get  into 
diflScul ties  and  go  on  the  parish  ? — ^That  is  a  very 
rare  occurrence.  If  one  of  them  does  he  is  a 
v^ry  bad  farmer;  and  we  do  not  have  any  of 
them. 

6869.  Do  you  know  any  instance  of  small 
holders  going  on  the  parish  ? — Not  one  of  those 
that  reside  anywhere  near  me. 

Sir  George  Campbell, 

6870.  I  think  you  said  that  before  you  bought 
these  seven  acres  you  had  a  house  with  two  acres 
attached  to  iti^— xes. 

6871.  Did  you  own  that  or  was  that  rented? 
— Kented. 

6872.  Are  there  many  holdings  of  that  kind 
in  your  part  of  the  country,  houses  that  have 
got  a  bit  of  land  attached  to  them  ? — These  small 
holders  have  most  of  them  a  little  house  attached 
to  their  holdings. 

6873.  I  mean  are  there  many  houses/  to  rent 
with  small  plots  of  land,  attached? — Not  many. 
This  would  not  be  in  that  position  if  it  was  not  a 
public-house. 

6874.  Then  as  regards  these  seven  acres  of 
yours,  do  you  cultivate  them  with  spade  labour, 
the  wheat,  and  the  beans,  and  the  rest? — No, 
horse  labour. 

6875.  Do  you  keep  horse%? — -No. 

6876.  Do  you  hire  them  ? — I  hire  them  from 
other  small  holders. 

6877.  Have  you  to  pay  the  value  for  that 
hire  ? — I  pay  9  s.  a  day  for  a  team  of  horses. 

6878.  lou  get  a  team  of  horses  fur  9  5.  a  day  ? 
-Yea.  "  ^ 

6879.  Good-sized  horses  ? — Yes. 

6880.  And  upon  that  system  it  is  that  you  find 
the  cultivation  result  in  a  profit  ? — Just  so. 

6881.  Now  about  these  23  men  who  hold  418 
acres  ;  a  good  many  of  them,  I  suppose,  are 
regular  farmers  ? — There  is  not  one  of  them  has 
as  much  as  50  acres. 

6882.  On  about  how  many  acres  do  you  think 
a  man  can  live  with  his  family  in  your  part  of  the 
country  without  other  occupation? — ^Fifteen,  I 
should  say,  if  he  has  not  an  over  large  family. 

6883.  Do  you  think  he  could  live  by  that  with- 
out any  other  occupation  ?  —Yes,  at  a  fair  rent ; 
but  if  a  man  gives  4  /.  an  acre,  which  some  of 
those  men  do,  while  the  large  farmer  gets  his 
own  land  at  30 «.  an  acre,  there  is  a  wide 
margin. 

6884.  Cai^  a  man  take  some  casual  occupation 
with  15  acres  of  land  to  attend  to  ? — It  will  take 
him  most  of  his  time  if  he  does  it  well. 

T  T  2  6885.  Have 
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Sir  George  Campbell — continuecl. 

6885.  Have  you  any  time  to  take  caenal  occu- 
pation ? — I  have  very  little  time  to  spare  myself, 
with  .10  acres. 

6886.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this :  If  a 
man  with  16,  20,  or  30  acres  finds  it  profitable 
and  saves  a  little  money,  do  you  think  he  would 
rather  increase  his  holding  or  take  a  larger  farm? 
—  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  those  men  would 
desire,  to  become  owners,  as  small  holders,  within 
a  radius  of  a  mile  of  my  house.  The  only  thing 
they  complain  of  is  that  they  have  to  give  so 
much  more  rent  for  their  land  than  the  large 
farmer.  There  is  such  a  demand  for  land  that 
they  cannot  get  it  under.  I  do  not  think  they 
would  desire  to  become  owners,  which  would 
absorb  all  their  little  capital. 

6887.  If  a  man  had  a  fair  capital  and  land  was 
available,  do  you  think  he  would  rather  enlarge 
his  farm  or  become  a  small  owner  ? — These  men 
do  keep  enlarging.  I  know  two  or  three  in- 
stances of  the  kind  I  have  named.  They  want 
more  land. 

6888.  1  hen  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  be- 
come large  farmers  than  to  become  owners  ? — 


Yes. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 

6889.  Are  the  big  farmers  prosperous  in  your 
neighbourhood  ?—  Good  farmers  are. 

6890.  Are  they  as  prosperous  as  the  small 
holders  and  occupiers? — No,  not  in  the  same 
degree ;  f(»r  this  reason :  I  have  no  doubt  they 
are  prosperous,  because  they  get  their  land  for 
little  or  nothing.  ITiey  have  got  the  landlords  on 
their  knees,  and  can  beg  the  land  very  near ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  large  farmers  can  do  that. 

6891.  Then  the  profit  is  made  by  the  difference 
in  the  rent  ? — Exactly  so. 

6892.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  small  holdings 
simply  in  your  own  parish,  or  in  the  entire  neigh- 
bourhood?— I  could  name  three  or  four  more 
parishes  that  I  am  conversant  with. 

6893.  Do  you  kntw  Gedney  and  Ffeet,  and 
all  the  way  up  to  Spalding? — xes;  all  the  way 
up  to  Spalding. 

6894.  Are  there  many  holdin^js  of  land  there  ? 
— Yes ;  I  think  we  are  pretty  well  situated  for 
small  holdings  in  the  S])alding  division. 

6895.  Are  the  small  holders  equally  pros- 
perous there? — Yes,  I  take  it  they  are.  They 
seem  to  be  doing  well.     The  crops  look  well. 

6896.  The  Chairman  has  asked  you  with  re- 
gard to  the  risks  which  the  local  authority  would 
run  if  it  purchased  an  estate  on  behalf  of  the 
small  holders ;  in  your  judgment  would  it  be  safe 
for  the  local  authority  to  lease  the  land  to  small 
holders  and  occupiers? — In  my  experience  it 
would  be  safe  either  way. 

6897.  Suppose  such  a  thing  as  this  could  be 
done:  that  the  local  authority  could  borrow 
money  at  3  per  cent.,  and  let  the  land  at  such  a 
figure  as  to  return  4  per  cent ;  should  you  think 
that  one-third  (that  is  33  per  cent.)  on  the  rental 
would  be  a  sufficient  margin  to  obviate  all  risks 
to  the  local  authority  ? — Yes,  I  do ;  and  I  believe 
there  would  be  no  difiicult^  in  disposing  of  the 
land  on  those  terms,  that  is  to  say',  letting  the 
land. 


Mr.  Halley  Stewart — continued. 

6898.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  value  of  land 
in  Lincolnshire  ?— Yes,  I  believe  so. 

6899.  What  do  you  consider  the  value  of  land? 
— Freehold  or  copyhold  do  you  mean  ? 

6900.  Freehold  ?— About  50  /.  an  acre  now,  I 
should  sav,  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood. 

6901.  What  does  that  let  at  for  small  hold- 
ings, without  any  buildings  on  it  at  all?— £.3 
an  acre.  « 

6902.  Does  it  easilv  let  at  3/.  an  acre?- 
Yes ;  there  is  a  large  demand  for  it 

6903.  Then  if  the  local  authority  were  to  buy 
land  at  50  /.  an  acre  it  would  only  have  to  pay 
1  L  10  s.  an  acre  ;  that  is  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
cent.,  to  the  State,  and  it  could  let  it  easily, 
you  say,  at  3  /.  an  acre  ? — Yes. 

6904.  Therefore  there  would  be  a  mai^n  of 
1 1.  10  s.  per  acre.     Do  you  follow  me? — Yes. 

^  6905.  That  is  100  per  cent,  margin  upon  the 
risk  which  it  ran  towards  the  State  ? — Yes ;  just 
so. 

6906.  You  feel  sure  that  that  would  be  an 
ample  margin  ? — Yes ;  I  could  let  my  own  land 
at  3  /.  an  acre  to-morrow. 

6907.  You  could?— Yes. 

6908.  You  spoke  of  the  land  being  "  locked 
up."  Are  there  any  other  difficulties  with  re- 
gard to  the  land ;  do  you  find  the  law  expenses 
and  manorial  fines  any  hindrance?  -They  are 
very  heavy,  no  doubt.  They  were  in  my  case. 
The  lawyer  who  has  made  my  deeds  out  has  a  very 
good  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  but  it  seems  a  good 
deal  of  money  to  part  with.  The  lord  of  the 
manor's  is  the  worst  imposition,  I  take  it. 

6909.  And  as  regards  the  tenants,  even  where 
there  are  none  of  these  expenses  ;  the  hindrance 
is  the  high  rent  ? — That  is  it. 

6910.  And  high  assessments? — Very  high 
a&sessments. 

6911.  Now,  with  regard  to  district  councils; 
why  do  you  consider  the  district  councils  would 
be  better  authorities  to  go  to  than  the  county 
councils? — I  should  prefer  every  parish  man- 
aging its  own  business  as  regards  that ;  especially 
small  holdings  or  allotments. 

6912.  Would  they  be  able  to  select  the  men, 
do  you  think,  with  more  prudence,  knowing 
them ;  as  they  must  be  better  known  in  the 
district  to  them  than  to  the  county  councils  ? — 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

6913.  Is  that  the  reason  why  you  would  rather 
trust  them  than  the  county  councils  ? — Another 
reason  why  I  would  rather  that  men  elected  in 
their  own  parish  and  elected  by  the  popular 
vote,  should  have  the  management  of  small  hold- 
ings and  allotments  is,  that  there  is  more  likely 
in  that  way  to  be  justice  done  on  both  sides. 

6914.  Do  you  believe  that  the  margin  of 
profit  on  small  holdings  is  such  that  it  would 
enable  tenants  to  pay  a  much  greater  rent  than 
could  be  the  equivalent  of  the  risk  which  would 
be  run  by  the  l<»cal  authority  ? — I  am  sure  of  it. 

6915.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that? — Yes. 

6916.  There  are  a  good  many  paupers  you 
say  in  Long  Sutton  ?— x  es,  a  large  number. 

6917.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  You 
say,  as  I  understand,  to  the  want  of  constant 
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Mr.  Halley  Stewart — continued. 

employment  ? — I  attribute  it  to  casual  employ- 
ment. 

6918.  Do  you  think  that  if  they  had  had  small 
holdings  of  five,  10  or  15  acres  accessible  it 
would  have  prevented  their  going  to  the  work- 
house ? — No  doubt  it  would  have  stemmed 
pauperism  a  great  deal. 

6919.  Do  you  then  believe  that  there  are  men  in 
the  workhouse  who^  if  they  had  had  small  hold- 


Mr.  Halley  S<«t/iar*— continued. 

in^s,  might  have  been  on  the  land  and  earning  a 
living  at  the  present  time?— There  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

6920.  Is  that  the  case  through  the  whole  union 
district,  or  are  you  speaking  simply  for  your 
parish? — I  find  that  in  Uolbeach  (that  is  the 
union  to  which  Long  Sutton  beloni»;s)  there  are 
frequent  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  guardians 
that  there  is  more  pauperism  there  than  in  any 
other  parish  in  the  union.  • 


0.69. 
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Friday,  29th  June  \m». 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  .Xoseph  Cbamberlaiiu 
Sir  George  Campbell. 
Mr.  Chaplin. 
Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 
Viscount  Curzon. 


Sir  Charles  Dalrymple^ 
Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 
Sir  Walter  Foster, 
Mr.  James  William  Low, 
Mr.  Seale-Hayne. 


The  Right  Honourable  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Frederick  Punchard,  called  in :  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

6921.  You  are  a  Land  Agent  and  Surveyor, 
I  think?— Yes. 

6922.  You  are  agent  for  the  Underley 
Estates,  I  belieTe?~Yes,  for  the  Earl  of  Bec- 
tive's  estates  in  Westmorland  and  the  adjoining 
counties. 

6923.  Have  you  been  professionally  engaged 
for  a  long  time  in  connection  with  estates  ? — I 
have  been  24  years  on  this  estate,  and  before 
that  I  was  engaged  in  the  Midland  Counties,  and 
also  in  the  Eastern  Counties. 

6924.  Have  you  considered  the  mbject  which 
has  been  referred  to  this  Committee? — Yes. 

6925.  In  your  experience,  has  there  been  any 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  small  holdings  ? — 
Yes,  m  Westmorland  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable falling  off.  As  to  the  extent  of  the 
falling  off,  it  just  depends  upon  how  far  you  go 
^back;  but  going  back  100  years  nearly  every 
owner  occupied  his  own  land  ;  and  there  were  a 
great  many  very  small  owners  at  that  time. 

6926.  You  are  now  speaking  of  owners  ? — Yes, 
owners  who  were  occupiers  as  well. 

6927.  We  will  confine  ourselves  in  the  first 
instance  to  small  proprietors;  have  you  any 
evidence  with  regard  to  them  ? — Yes ;  Burns  and 
>!icholson,  in  their  history  of  Westmorland  in 
L770,  say  "  every  man  lives  upon  his  own  small 
tenement,  and  the  practice  of  accumulating  farms 
hath  not  here  made  any  considerable  progress." 
There  is  another  historian,  who,  writing  about  the 
Valley  of  Ravenstonedale  and  other  similar  val- 
leys in  the  county,  says  this :  "  Indeed,  each 
valley  in  those  days  was  isolated  and  complete  in 
itself.  The  people  grew  their  own  corn,  wove 
their  own  wool,  knit  their  own  stockings,  and 
tanned  their  own  leather  ;  and  the  remains  of 
various  tanneries  may  be  seen  to  the  prenent 
day."  Upon  that  I  may  say  I  have  myself  done 
away  with  two  or  three  old  tanneries  which  were 
in  existence  when  I  went  to  Westmorland. 

6928.  I  believe  you  have  particulars  as  to  the 
number  of  these  owners  in  certain  districts  ? — 
To  take  Ravenstonedale,  the  valley  which  has 
just  been  referred  to,  in  1541  there  were  188 
owners,  of  whom  two  held  under  two  acres,  12 
tinder  three  acres,  22  under  four  acres,  14  under 


Chairman — coniinned. 

five  acres,  20  under  six  acres,  17  under  seven 
acres,  17  under  eight  acres,  and  so  on ;  the  largest 
holding  being  36  acres. 

6929.  Where  do  you  pet  those  particulars 
from? — From  the  local  histories  which  exist. 
Those  are  taken  from  a  history  of  the  particular 
Valley  of  Ravenstonedale.  In  1734,  that  is  200 
years  later,  there  were  181  owners  as  against 
188. 

6930.  So  thafl,  in  the  course  of  that  period, 
there  had  been  very  little  reduction  in  the  number 
of  owners? — Very  little  indeed.  Then  in  1877, 
there  were  74  as  against  181  ;  and  since  then  I 
know  that  several  small  places  have  been  offered 
in  the  market,  and  have  been  bought  up  by  the 
adjoining  owners. 

6931.  The  reduction  in  the  number  continues? 
— It  continues. 

6932.  You  have  some  instances  of  that,  I  think, 
which  you  could  give  to  the  Committee  ? — Yes. 
In  our  own  parish  of  Kirkby-Lonsdale  in  1834, 
according  to  the  tithe  award,  there  were  218 
owners,  and  at  present  there  are  120. 

6933.  That  shows  a  reduction  of  nearly  one- 
half? — Yes,  of  nearly  one-half.  To  take  another 
individual  township,  in  1869,  in  New  Hutton 
township,  that  is  only  20  years  ago,  there  were 
18  owners  and  now  there  are  11. 

6934.  How  do  you  account  for  this  decline  in 
the  number  of  small  owners? — It  is  chiefly  from 
economical  reasons ;  the  owners  found  that  by 
selling  their  property,  and  investing  the  money 
elsewnere,  they  could  get  a  better  return  for 
their  money.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  a 
good  many  natives  of  the  county  who  had  come 
south  and  made  fortunes,  and  were  anxious  to 
accumulate  land  in  their  own  county.  These  were 
willing  to  give  higher  prices  and  pav  down  more 
money  than  a  small  owner  cared  to  have  invested 
in  his  land. 

6935.  The  small  owner  was  tempted  by  the 
high  price  of  land  to  part  with  it,  and  invest  his 
capital  in  other  occupations? — Yes. 

6936.  Now  who  have  been  the  purchasers  in 
the  case  of  these  small  holdings  ? — There  have 
been  several  large  purchaser*.  Of  course,  the 
largest  one  in  this  particular  district  is  LorcH^e- 
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Chahnmm — con  tinuad . 
tive  for  whom  I  act.     I  believe  that  the  whole  of 
his  25,000  acres  haye   been  bought  within  the 
last  50  years. 

6937.  I  understand  that  his  estate  has  been 
made  up  largely  of  these  previously  existing 
small  ownerships  ? — Yes,  the  estate  has  been  made 
up  from  220  different  purchases  all  within  the  last 
50  year?. 

6938.  What  effect  has  this  had  upon  the  home 
production; — I  think  myself  that  the  district 
and  agriculture  generally,  is  benefited  by  it,  for 
this  reason,  that  these  large  capitalists  who 
formed  these  large  estates  liave  been  able  to 
afford,  and  willing  to  afford,  to  spend  their  money 
in  improving  the  laud  and  improving  the  farms 
for  a  very  small  return  of  interest. 

6939.  But  contrasting  the  small  ownerships 
which  remain  with  the  large  farms,  which  have 
been  formed  out  of  the  small  ownerships,  which, 
in  your  opinion,  gives  the  largest  production  per 
Acre  ? — I  think  a  large  farm  under  a  wealthy 
landlord  who  provides  all  the  necessary  buildings 
and  does  all  the  draining  and  necessary  improve- 
ments. 

6940.  Do  you  think  that  the  output  of  these 
larger  farms  is  in  value  greater  than  that  of 
small  ones  in  proportion  to  the  size? — Yes,  I 
should  say  so  generally.  There  may  be  indivi- 
dual cases  in  which  a  small  owner  may  produce 
more ;  but  then  it  is  because  of  certain  happy 
circumstances  which  enable  him  to  do  i1. 

6941.  Has  the  depression  in  agriculture  had 
any  effect  in  reducing  the  number  of  small 
owners  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  has  affected  the 
number  of  owners.  It  has  affected  the  rents  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  forced  the  land  into 
the  market  any  more.  In  fact,  most  of  the  sales 
took  place  more  than  10  or  12  years  ago,  before 
the  depression  began. 

6942.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  estate  with 
which  you  are  concerned,  do  you  find  any  diffi- 
culty in  letting  large  farms? — No;  1  have  no 
difficulty  at  all.  We  have  never  been  without 
applicants  for  a  farm,  if  we  wished  to  let  it. 

6943.  We  have  had  evidence  from  other  wit- 
nesses to  the  effect  that  this  consolidation  of 
farms  went  on  till  recently ;  but  that  recently 
the  practice  has  been  rather  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, and  that  owners  have  found  it  to  their 
advantage  to  divide  their  farms  ? — Perhaps  that 
evidence  is  from  districts  where  the  £urms  are 
very  much  larger  than  in  Westmorland.  Our 
farms  generally  are  small  even  now. 

6944.  What  is  the  average  size  of  the  farm  ? 
— We  have  a  great  many  between  25  and  50  acres, 
and  a  great  many  between  50  and  75  acres. 

6945.  You  would  call  those  small  holdings  or 
small  tenancies,  would  you  not? — It  depends 
upon  wJiut  is  meant  by  a  '^  holding."  1  mean 
by  a  small  farm  «  farm  which  requires  the  whole 
of  the  man's  time. 

6946.  You  mean  a  farm  which  a  man  is  able 
to  work  liimself,  with  bis  family,  without  extra- 
neons  labour  ? — Yes. 

6947.  Are  those  farms  acoompanied  by  any 
pasture  land,  or  hill  land,  or  sheep  runs  ? — In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  *^ Fells"  (as  the  hills  or 
mountains  are  there  called)  they  are;  and  of  course 
so  in  the  case  of  open  commons.    A  good  many 
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of  the  commons  were  inclosed  60  or  70  years 
ago ;  but  some  open  ones  still  remain  in  certain 
parts  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Chaplbi. 

6948*  Are  there  a  great  number  of  farms  from 
25  to  50  and  50  to  75  acres,  without  any  sheep- 
walks  attached  to  them? — Most  of  these  small 
farms  have  sheep-walks  attached. 

Chairman. 

6949.  Do  these  small  owners  invariably  occupy 
their  own  holdings  ? — They  do  not  now.  Up  to 
about  60  years  ago  they  occupied  their  own  pro- 
perties ;  but  they  have  not  done  so  within  the 
last  half  a  century,  as  a  rule. 

6950.  They  have  gone  away,  and  became  land- 
lords letting  to  others  ? — Yes. 

6951.  Have  you  any  other  reason  to  give  for 
the  sale  of  these  holdings  by  the  owners  who  have 
jrone  out,  besides  the  temptation  offered  by  the 
hi^h  prices  ?— No.  I  think  that  really  was  the 
chief  cause,  and  mi^ht  almost  be  said  to  be 
the  only  cause.  Of  course  their  estates  were 
mortgaged ;  and  they  found  that  the  interest 
upon  the  mortgages  amounted  very  often  to  more 
than  the  rent ;  they  had  to  borrow  at,  say,  4  per 
cent,  or  5  per  eent.,as  it  was  in  those  days  ;  and 
if  they  were  getting  only  2|  or  3  per  cent,  they 
were  very  glad  of  course  to  sell  their  land. 

6952.  1  suppose  where  a  small  owner  sold  his 
land  it  almost  invariably  fell  into  the  hi^ds  of  a 
large  owner? — Yes,  almost  invariably. 

6953.  There  was  no  competition  on  the  part  of 
other  small  owners  to  supg^y  the  place  of  those 
who  went  awav  ? — Not  beyond  a  certain  price* 
There  were  always  plenty  ready  to  go  up  to  a 
certain  price  ;  but  the  larger  owner  was  ready  to 
give  more. 

6954.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the 
system  of  farming  ? — Yes ;  at  the  time  I  speak 
of,  up  to  about  1820,  the  farming  in  this  district 
was  chiefly  arable.  Now  it  is  nearly  all  pasture ; 
I  think  that  eight-tenths  of  the  land  is  in  pasture 
now.  That  change  occurred  when  com  came 
down  so  much  in  price. 

6955.  Has  that  had  any  effect  upon  the  ex- 
istence of  small  owners  ? — Yt&,  they  were  driven 
to  erect  additional  buildings,  and  it  was  the  cost 
of  the  buildings  that  was  the  first  stumbling 
block. 

6956.  What  did  they  require  those  additional 
buildings  for  ? — For  the  extra  stock  which  was 
kept  tfarough  the  winter. 

6957.  So  that  in  order  to  work  according  to 
the  modem  prevailing  svstem,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  expend  capital  in  buildings  ?~ 
Yes. 

-6958.  And  they  had  not  got  spare  capital  to 
spend  ? — No. 

6959.  So  that  this  cause  also  contributed  to 
their  readiness  to  sell  their  holdings  ? — Yes. 

6960.  With  regard  to  these  small  owners  who 
have  been  bought  up,  had  they  been  long  on  the 
land  before  they  were  bought  up  ? — Some  of 
them  had  been.  I  have  a  few  instances  here  of 
the  intervals  at  which  properties  have  been  sold, 
and  I  will  give  two  or  three  instances  if  the 
Committee  wish.     One  property,  for  insianoe, 
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changed  at  intervals  of  21  years,  73  years,  and 
129  years ;  and  another  one  at  intervals  of  1 1,  23, 
63,  and  29  years. 

6961.  That  is  the  number  of  years,  as  I  un- 
derstand, during  which  particular  owners  held 
the  same  property? — ^Yes,  the  original  owners 
or  their  descendants.  In  another  case  the  inter- 
vals were  89,  42,  and  82  years ;  and  in  one  case 
the  land  remained  in  the  same  family  for  178 
years.  But  as  a  rule  I  find  that  the  smaller  the 
estates  the  more  frequently  the  changes  of  own- 
ership, and  vice  versd* 

6962.  Were  these  owners  much  burdened  with 
mortgages  ?  —Yes,  out  of  148  cases  that  1  was 
able  to  trace,  in  40  per  cent  the  mortgagees 
joined  in  the  conveyances,  showing  that  at  tmy 
rate  that  number  were  mortgaged;  and  it  is 
quite  possible  tJbat  there  were  charges  upon  the 
remainder  which  were  not  of  course  shown  in  the 
title-deeds,  so  that  I  am  unable  to  get  at  them. 

6963.  Have  you  any  idea  what  was  the  object 
of  these  mortgages ;  do  you  know  whether  the 
money  was  required  for  family  dispositions,  or 
required  for  improvements  upon  the  farm  ? — It  is 
nearly  always  tor  family  charges. 

6964.  This  gradual  absorption  of  small  owners 
you  attribute  entirely  to  economic  causes,  as  I 
imderstand  ? — Yes,  almost  entirely. 

6965.  You  do  not  think  that  the  absorption 
has  been  due  to  legislation  ? — No. 

6966.  In  what  condition  were  those  properties  at 
the  time  they  were  absorbed? — Generally  speak- 
ing, the  buildings  were  in  a  very  bad  condition  and 
drainage  was  very  much  needed,  and  the  fences 
were  very  bad  also^  in  fact  as  a  rule  they  were 
in  a  very  bad  condition,  especially  the  smaller 
farms.    . 

6967.  A  large  expenditure  was  required  to 
put  them  into  a  proper  condition  ? — Yes. 

6968.  Has  that  expenditure  been  made  by  the 
present  owners  ? — Yes,  I  have  the  figures  here 
with  regard  to  Lord  Bective's  property.  Lord 
Bective  has  during  the  24  years  I  have  referred 
to  spent  in  new  buildings  50,000  /. ;  in  drains^e 
15,000  /. ;  in  fences  7,500  L ;  and  in  roads, 
4,000  /. ;  and  in  machinery,  river  embankments, 
and  water  supplies  7,500  /.,  that  is  a  total  of 
84,000  /.,  in  addition  to  a  sum  of  00,000  /.  spent 
in  ordinary  repairs,  and  alterations  of  buildings, 
and  so  on. 

6969.  That  is  to  say,  he  has  spent  84,000  /.  for 
additional  permanent  improvements  in  24  years  ? 
—Yes. 

6970.  Is  there  any  satisfactory  return  upon  this 
outlay? — I  am,  unfortunately,  unable  to  trace  very 
many  of  the  farms  owing  to  the  numerous  altera- 
tions of  boundaries  and  other  dealings  with  the 
land,  in  the  way  of  planting,  and  so  on;  so  that 
I  am  not  able  to  say  how  much  the  present  rental 
represents  in  the  way  of  interest  upon  theoutky; 
but  1  have  traced  a  few  cases,  and  my  own  opinion 

^  is  that,  looking  at  the  present  rent,  it  would  only 
be  one  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  outlay. 

6271.  You  think  that  one  per  cent,  upon  the 
capital  outlay  is  all  the  return  that  the  landlord 
obtains?— Yes,  from  the  present  rent. 

6972.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  of  rents 
recently  ? — There  has  been  a  reduction  of  10  to 
15  per  cent,  during  the  last  15  year?.     It  began. 


Chairman — continued. 

first  of  all,  with  the  interest  on  improvements 
which  had  been  added,  being  thrown  ofiT.  That 
was  the  beginning,  and  since  then  there  has  been 
further  reductions  in  certain  cases. 

Mr.  Chaplin. 

6973.  Does  the  15  per  cent,  include  the  interest 
upon  that  outlay? — Yes. 

Chairman, 

6974.  It  is  doubtful,  then,  whether  the  land- 
lords get  any  return  at  all  upon  the  capital  ex- 
penditure which  they  have  made  in  order  to 
improve  the  land  ? — I  do  not  think  they  do.  I 
am  quite  certain  that  if  they  had  invested  the 
monev  in  Consols,  or  in  some  other  way,  and 
had  left  the  estates  as  they  were,  they  would 
have  a  better  income  at  the  present  moment  than 
they  have  after  having  made  the  improvements. 

6975.  When  a  landlord  spends  money  in  this 
way,  does  he  go  about  it  expensively  ? — No,  we 
have  avoided  that.  We  have  8im|)ly  put  up 
permanent  and  substantial  buildings,  but  not  ex- ' 
trava^ant  ones ;  nor  have  we  spent  any  money 
in  architectural  features  at  all ;  they  are  plain 
substantial  buildings. 

6976.  Supposing  that  tenants  had  made  these 
improvements,  or  any  substitute  for  them,  would 
they  be  likely  to  have  put  them  up  as  durable 
buildings  ? — I  think  so.  They  might  not  perhaps 
have  made  them  quite  so  lai^e ;  they  might  have 
made  them  smaller  ;  but  I  do  not  think  they 
could  have  put  them  up  any  less  substantially  if 
they  were  to  last  any  time. 

6977.  You  think,  as  I  undjerstand,  that  in  any 
case  this  expenditure  would  have  been  necessary 
whoever  held  the  land  ? — Yes,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it ;  but  I  do  not  say  that  it  would  have 
been  so  much. 

6978.  What  has  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
small  owners  who  have  remained  on  the  land ; 
have  they  made  improvements? — No,  they  have 
just  held  on  as  long  as  they  possibly  could  with- 
out expending  money,  and  their  estates  still  keep  . 
coming  into  the  market. 

6979.  How  are  they  doing,  as  a  rule  ;  are  they 
getting  a  fair  subsistence  ? — They  make  an  exist- 
ence ;  that  is  about  all.  Those  who  sold  their 
farms  and  have  gone  into  trade  have  done  very 
much  better. 

6980.  Your  view  is  that,  in  any  case,  a  very 
considerable  expenditure  would  have  been  neces- 
sary ;  and,  as  I  understand,  this  can  only  be  pro- 
vided by  the  landlord  ? — Yes. 

6981.  I  suppose  that  sanitary  improvements 
are  required,  and  have  been  executed  by  the 
landlords?— Yes;  the  Sanitary  Acts  have  added 
very  much  to  our  expenditure. 

6982.  Does  the  amalgamation  which  has  tiJ^en 
place  reduce  the  expenmture? — ^Yes,  it  is  cheaper 
to  make  three  little  farms  into  one,  because  there 
is  then  only  one  house  required,  and  less  buildings 
required. 

6983.  In  cases  of  that  kind  what  has  become 
of  the  previouslv  existing  cottages  or  houses? — 
In  a  few  cases  they  have  been  made  into  cottages; 
but,  as  a  rule,  they  have  been  pulled  down,  and 
altogether  removed. 

6984.  Therefore,  if  for  any  reason  the  landlord 
wishes  to  subdivide  his  estate  again,  he  would 
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have  renewed  expenditure  for  providing:  those 
buildings  which  have  been  destroyed  / — Yes. 

6985.  That,  I  suppose,  stands  in  the  way  of 
sub-division  ? — It  does ;  and  that  is  what  has  led 
us  to  throw  farms  together  rather  than  sub- 
divide. 

6986.  I  gather  from  your  evidence  that  on  the 
wbole  you  are  not  disposed  to  think  that  this 
process  has  been  injurious  ? — I  think  it  has  not. 
1  think  that  the  trade  of  the  district  has  been 
benefited ;  and  I  think  that  the  occupiers  of  the 
land  have  been  benefited  also. 

6987.  But  on  the  other  hand,  taking  the  case 
of  one  of  those  districts  to  which  you  rcierred, 
you  told  us  that  the  number  of  occupiers  had 
been  reduced  by  one  half? — Yes. 

6988.  Does  not  that  mean  that  the  population 
of  the  district  has  been  reduced  ? — Yes,  it  is  so. 

6989.  And  that  the  amount  of  labour  employed 
has  been  reduced  ? — Yep. 

6990.  Does  not  the  trade  of  the  district  suffer 
in  consequence  of.  that  ? — No  ;  there  is  no  trade 
in  the  rural  district  to  demand  these  men's 
labour ;  they  are  obliged  to  go  out  of  the  district 
to  get  their  living. 

6991.  But  at  tne  time  when  these  people  were 
living  on  their  own  land  there  must  nave  been  a 
considerable  number  of  village  tradesmen  to  pro- 
vide these  men  with  some  of  the  articles  which 
ihey  could  not- supply  themselves? — Yes. 

6992.  At  the  present  time  I  suppose  the  small 
owner  buys  tea,  coffee,  clothes,  and  things  of  that 
kind,  which  he  cannot  supply  upon  the  farm  ? — 
Yes ;  but  he  goes  to  the  towns  for  them. 

6993.  Then  the  migration  of  half  the  popula- 
tion must  surely  have  diminished  the  local  trade 
of  the  district? — It  is  all  gone  into  the  towns;  it 
has  benefited  tlie  towns. 

6994.  But  has  it  injured  the  country  ? — It  has 
injured  the  country  in  that  respect. 

6995.  I  am  considering  only  its  effect  upon  the 
country;  it  would  be  another  question  what  its 
effect  upon  the  towns  was  ? — What  I  meant  was 
that  supposing  these  properties  had  remained  in 
the  hands  of  small  owners,  and  those  owners  had 
not  incurred  this  expenditure,  the  carpenters, 
masons,  and  others  engaged  in  building  would 
not  have  had  so  n)uch  employment  as  they  have 
had  under  a  wealthy  proprietor. 

6996.  Supposing  instead  of  these  properties 
being  bought  by  a  large  owner  they  had  been 
bought  by  a  person  coming  forward  with  fresh 
•capital  to  take  the  place  of  the  small  owner,  in 
that  case  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  would 
have  remained  at  the  higher  figure,  and  the 
trade  of  the  country  wouldhave  l^en  benefited  ; 
there  would  have  been  more  people  living  upon 
the  land,  and  more  people  living  out  of  the  land  ? 
— Yes;  but  a  small  owner  cannot  afford  to  put 
up  witli  the  small  rate  of  interest  that  the  wealthy 
man  does.  The  wealthy  man  buys  when  the 
land  is  paying  2  or  2^  per  cent.,  and  the  small 
owner  could  not  affoi*d  to  buy  at  that  rate. 

6997.  And  therefore,  as  long  as  the  large 
owner  was  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price  than  t£e 
small  owner,  he,  of  course,  hM  the  advantage  in 
competition  ? — Yes. 

6998.  But  if,  by  any  cause,  very  much  larger 
quantities  of  land  continually  came  into  uie 
market,  the  demand  of  the  large  owners  might 
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have  been  supplied  ;  and  then  the  small  owners 
would  have  been  left  to  make  the  best  terms 
they  could  for  the  remainder ;  is  not  that  so  ? — 
I  do  not  quite  follow  you. 

6999.  Takipg  your  particular  district,  suppose, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  50  years,  that  100,000 
acres  have  been  sold ;  that  has  been  all  or  nearly 
all  bought  up  hy  large  owners,  as  I  understand; 
but  supposing,  instead  of  100,000  acres  coming 
into  the  market,  owing  to  other  causes  which  do 
not  at  present  operate,  20<'',000  acres  had  come 
into  the  market,  it  is  possible,  is  it  not,  that  the 
demand  of  the  large  owners  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  less  than  that  quantity,  and  they 
would  not  have  been  able  to  buy  the  whole 
200,000  acres  ?— I  think  that  there  would  have 
been  other  capitalists  come  to  buy  it. 

7000..  You  think  that  whatever  the  nmount  of 
land  would  have  been,  all  of  it  would  have  been 
bought  by  capitalists? — Yes. 

7001.  And  that  there  would  have  been  no  land 
left  to  ordinary  competition  among  small  owners? 
— I  think  not ;  certainly  no  more  than  there  is 
at  present 

7002.  Under  our  present  system  of  settlement 
the  continuance  of  large  estates  in  a  single 
family  has  been  promoted,  has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

7003.  Supposing  that  system  had  not  existed, 
very  much  larger  quantities  of  land  would,  from 
time  to  time,  have  come  into  the  market ;  would 
not  that  be  so  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it 
would.  You  will  remember  that  there  is  power 
to  sell  now. 

7004.  I  am  not  speaking  of  very  recent  legis- 
lation, but  of  the  last  50  or  100  years,  during 
which  a  strict  system  of  settlement  has  existed. 
That  system  has  tended,  and  was  intended  to 
promote  the  continuance  of  large  estates  in  the 
hands  of  single  families  ? — Yes. 

7005.  Supposing  that  system  had  not  been  in 
existence,  I  presume  very  much  larger  quan- 
tities of  land  would  from  time  to  time  have  come 
into  the  open  market;  would  not  the  effect  of 
that  have  been  that  small  owners  would  have 
had  a  chance  to  purchase  this  land  upon  fair 
terms  ? — No  doubt  they  would  have  had  a  better 
chance  than  thejr  have  had ;  but  still  I  think  that 
the  large  capitalists  would  always  have  kept  the 
others  out  of  the  market. 

7006.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of  these 
small  owners  tends  to  reduce  the  number  of 
owners  of  land  in  the  district,  does  not  it  ? — Yes. 

7007.  And  if  that  process  continues,  as  it  is 
still  continuing,  there  will  be  very  few  owners  of 
land,  and  they  will  hold  very  large  masses  of 
land  1 — Yes. 

7008.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  safe  condi- 
tion of  things  ? — No.  I  confess  myself  I  would 
much  rather  see  a  large  number  of  small  owners 
dotted  about  the  country. 

7009.  Do  you  not  think  that  upon  social  and 
political  grounds  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
nave  ownerships  of  all  sizes,  and  a  very  much 
larger  number  of  them? — There  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

7010.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  ownership  of 
land  by  very  few  people  tends  to  promote  discon- 
tent and  attacks  upon  property? — I  have  no 
doubt  it  does. 

7011.  Therefore  you  would  think  it  desirable 
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in  the  interests  of  owners  of  land^  as  well  as  of 
the  nation  ^enerally^  that  if  possible,  small 
ownerships  would  be  maintained? — Yes,  and 
speaking  for  the  large  owners,  I  should  say  they 
would  only  be  too  gkd  to  see  a  lot  of  these  small 
freeholders  dotted  about  the  country. 

7012.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  what  you  have 
told  us  about  the  impossibility^  of  these  small 
owners  finding  easily  all  the  capital  reauired  for 
improvements,  you  would  still  think  tnat  it  was 
desirable,  upon  other  grounds,  to  maintain  small 
ownerships,  if  possible? — Yes,  if  possible,  cer- 
tainly. 

7013.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  way  in 
which  the  Legislature  can  promote  the  re-crea« 
tion  of  small  ownerships  where  they  have  dis- 
appeared ? — They  may  re-create  them  ;  but  the 
fear  I  "have  is  that  we  shall  get  back  to  the  old 
state  of  things.  Supposing  that  yon  re-instate 
such  small  owners  by  any  legislation,  as  soon  as 
those  owners  have  power  to  sell,  ihey  will  sell 
again  to  larger  men.  A  larger  man  can  afford 
to  give  a  higher  rate  than  a  small  man  can. 

7014.  Let  me  put  this  to  you :  suppose  that  a 
man  wants  a  email  holding  in  your  district, 
would  he  not  find  considerable  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining it  ? — Yes. 

7015.  Therefore  the  state  of  things  is  this, 
that  certain  economic  causes  to  which  you  have 
referred,  lead  a  proportion  of  smaller  owners 
every  year  to  sell  and  to  disappear  ? — Yes. 

7016.  On  the  other  hand,  no  reverse  process 
is  going  on,  and  if  they  wanted  to  come  back 
they  would  find  great  difficulty  in  doing  so  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  so. 

7017.  It  is  like  passing  through  a  gate  which 
closed  after  them,  and  through  which  they  can- 
not re-enter  ;  once  they  have  ceased  to  be  small 
owners,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  become  small 
owners  aaain  ? — Yes. 

7018.  Would  it  not  be  advisable,  having  re- 
gard to  what  you  have  told  us  already  about  the 
social  and  political  advantages,  to  make  it  easy 
for  those  people  to  become  owners  again  if  they 
desired  it  r— Yes. 

7019.  Even  although  there  would  be  a  con- 
stant waste  of  them,  so  to  speak ;  that  is,  a  con- 
stant reduction  in  the  existing  number;  that  is, 
in  fact,  only  a  reason  why  a  variety  of  facilities 
should  be  given  for  an  increase  which  might 
correspond  with  the  natural  diminution  ?— Yes ; 
I  believe  all  the  large  landowners  would  be  very 
glad  indeed  to  see  that  brought  about. 

7020.  It  would  not  matter,  I  suppose,  so  far 
as  the  political  considerations  to  whicn  you  have 
referred,  are  concerned,  whether  these  small 
holdings  remained  continually  in  the  hands  of 
the  same  family,  or  were  constantly  changing 
hands,  provided  they  were  always  occupied  by 
small  owners? — Quite  so. 

7021.  Then  the  fact  that  if  facilities  were 
offered  there  would  still  be  a  tendency  for  the 
persons  who  took  advantage  oi  them  ultimately 
to  go  out  again ;  that  would  not  be  areas  on  against 
offering  those  facilities,  would  it? — No,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  any  reason  at  all  against  offering 
the  facilities. 

7022.  Have  vou  considered  what  kind  of 
facilities  might  be  offered  by  the  State,  and  in 
what  way  the  State  could,  on  national  grounds, 
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r'omote  the  creation  of  small  ownerslups  ? — Yes, 
have  thought  the  subject  over,  and  I  confess 
myself  that  I  should  prefer,  what  is  called  4ie 
system  of  the  Ashbourne  Act  to  any  other 
scheme ;  I  believe  that  that  would  be  a  much  more- 
popular  Act  than  the  Small  Holdings  scheme. 

7023.  You  think  that  would  be  more  popular 
than  the  Small  Holdings  Bill  which  is  berore  the 
House  of  Commons  ? — Yes. 

7024.  In  what  way  would  the  Ashbourne  Act 
be  more  popular  than  the  Small  Holdings  Bill? 
—Because  the  owner  would  feel  that  lie  was 
gradually  becoming  absolute  owner,  and  he 
would  be  free  from  the  restrictions  under  the 
local  authority. 

7025.  You  think  that  the  restrictions,  wMdi 
under  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Ceilings'  Bill  the 
local  authority  would  be  required  to  see  observed 
would  be  unpopular ;  that  is  to  say,  restrictions 
against  subdivision  and  subletting? — Yes;  and 
also  the  fact  that  the  holders  do  not  become  ab- 
solute owners. 

7026.  You  think  that  the  sentiment  of  ownep^ 
ship  would  weigh  with  intending  purchasers? — 
Yes,  certainlv. 

7027.  And  that  the  people  who  wanted  land 
would  be  more  likely  to  take  advantage  of  an 
offer  which,  in  the  course  of  40  or  50  years, 
made  them  absolute  owners,  than  of  an  offer 
which  merely  advanced  them  money,  and  re- 

Juired  a  permanent  quit-rent  from  them  ?— Yes, 
have  a  very  strong  feeling  on  that  score. 

7028.  Do  you  thmk  that  they  would  object  to 
that  quit-rent,  if  it  were  a  small  one?— I  think 
in  the  course  of  tinte  they  would  get  to  look  upon 
it  as  a  burden,  and  they  would  object  to  it  much 
in  the  same  way  as  they  do  to  tithe  and  so  on. 
Then  there  is  another  thing:  supposing  this 
scheme  had  been  in  operation  15  years  ago,  and 
the  rent-charge  was  fixed  upon  the  then  selling 
or  letting  value  of  the  land,  at  the  present  moment 
the  rent-charge  would  be  far  more  than  the 
annual  value  of  the  land. 

7029.  A  fair  rent-charge  upon  the  value  of 
land  15  years  ago  would  1^  more  than  the  rack- 
rent  now  ? — Yes. 

7030.  But  as  I  pointed  out  to  you,  that  would 
not  be  the  case,  would  it,  if  the  quit-rent  formed 
only  a  very  small  proportion  ? — Of  course  it 
would  not  in  that  case.  I  Has  referring  to  the 
scheme  in  the  Bill  in  which  three-fourths  of  the 
purchase-monev  is  to  remain  a  permanent  charge. 

7031.  The  objection  which  you  have  now  taken 
would  apply  equally  to  the  Ashbourne  Ac^ 
would  it.  not  ? — Only  as  long  as  the  repayment 
of  the  money  goes  on,  that  ceases  in  the  course  of 
time. 

7032.  It  would  go  on  for  50  years?— Yes. 

7033.  Therefore,  supposing  the  land  had  been 
bought  under  the  Ashbourne  Act  15  years  ago, 
the  annual  payment  for  rent  and  the  instalments 
would  be  undoubtedly  more  than  tiie  rack-rent 
now  ? — Yes,  no  doubt. 

7034.  Because  I  suppose  land  has  fallen  a 
great  deal  more  than  that? — It  has  falknfnnn 
10  to  15  per  cent  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  it  has  fallen,  say>  30 
per  cent. 

7035.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  has  fallei 
50  per  cent.,  has  it  not  ?'-'I  believe  so. 
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7036.  That  objeetioO)  which  70a  have  men- 
tioned, would  apply  to  any  soheme  of  purchase, 
if  the  value  of  the  land  went  down  after  the  pur- 
chase was  completed? — Yes,  but  there  is  this 
difference,  in  the  case  of  the  Ashbourne  Act, 
that  there  is  a  feeling  that  in  the  course  of  time 
the  rent-charge  ceases,  whereas  under  the  scheme 
of  the  Small  Holdings  Bill,  it  continues ;  it  never 
gets  less  and  never  runs  out 

7037.  Even  though  the  payment  extended 
over  SO  years  you  think,  that  the  hope  of  being 
Absolutely  free  from  it  would  help  the  man 
through  the  bad  times? — Yes. 

7038.  Have  you  considered  at  all  whether  it 
would  be  advisable  for  the  State  to  lend  money 
through  the  local  authorities  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  small  farms  ?-*-Do  you  mean  under  the 
scheme  of  the  Small  Holdings  Bill  ? 

7039.  I  am  not  confining  the  question  to  that 
Bill.  The  Small  Holdiags  Bill  proposes  to  create 
fimall  owners  subject  to  a  permanent  quit-rent  ; 
but  I  daresay  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
Allotments  Bill  ?— Yes. 

7040.  The  Allotments  Bill  enables  local  autho- 
rities to  buy  land,  and  to  let  it  out  to  ordinary 
tenants  in  small  quantities  ?— Yes. 

7041.  Supposing  that  the  principle  of  that 
Bill  were  applied  to  a  greater  extent,  and  that, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  one-acre  tenancies, 
it  were  raised  to  tenancies  of  10  or  20  acres, 
would  you  be  in  favour  of  it? — Then  you  raise  a 
new  question  altogether,  because  I  take  it  that 
one  essential  element  of  success  in  the  Allot- 
ment Scheme  is  that  the  labourer  is  enabled  to 
work  his  land  during  his  spare  time ;  he  does  not 
forfeit  any  wages,  and  he  does  not  give  up  any 
employment  to  work  that  land.  But  when  you 
get  beyond  that,  and  a  man  has  to  give  up  a  por- 
tion of  his  regular  wages  and  employment,  you 
open  up  a  new  question,  and  it  becomes  doubt- 
ful whether  he  can  make  better  use  of  his  time 
by  managing  the  land  than  by  continuing  in  his 
employment ;  that  is  a  different  question. 

7042.  Under  the  proposal  that  I  am  putting 
to  you,  the  man  would  become  a  small  farmer, 
and  the  only  difference  would  be  that  his  land- . 
lord  would  be  the  local  authority,  instead  of  a 
private  landlord.  I  may  say  that  the  only  object 
of  such  a  scheme,  of  course,  would  be  to  secure 
that  the  man  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
taking  a  small  farm,  if  he  wanted  it ;  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  apply  the  scheme  in  cases 
where  that  opportunity  was  not  afforded  to  the 
men  by  landlords  at  present ;  what  do  you  say 
to  such  a  scheme  ?— I  do  not  think  you  would 
^et  local  authorities  to  undertake  that. 

7043.  I  am  afraid  not ;  certainly  not  the  small 
local  autiiorities.  They  would  be  afraid  of  the 
risk,  you  think  ? — Yes,  they  would  be  afraid  of 
the  risk. 

7044.  But  you  would  not  see  any  objection  to 
the  local  authorities  undertaking  the  sdieme 
under  the  Ashbourne  Act  ? — No,  I  should  not. 

7045.  They  would  then,  I  suppose,  buy  the 
land  and  distribute  it  among  the  small  occupiers, 
who  would  have  to  pay  annual  instalments  and 
become  absolute  owners  at  the  end  of  40  or  50 
years? — Yes;  they  would  not  have  quite  the 
•ame  objection  to  that,  although  I  should  be 
doubtful  whether  the  small  local  authorities,  small 
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local  boards,  and  sanitary  boards,  for  instance, 
would  enter  into  it  at  all.  It  is  possible  that  the 
larger  ones,  the  County  Councils  and  so  on,  might 
do  so,  because  they  would  take  a  broader  view  of 
the  question,  than  the  smaller  authorities  would. 

7046.  What  would  be  the  reasons  which  would 

Erevent,  say,  the  district  councils,  such  as  has 
een  proposed,  from  dealing  with  a  scheme  of 
this  kmd ;  why  should  they  object  to  deal  with 
it? — ^There  is  the  risk,  first  of  all,  and  there  is 
the  question  of  success ;  and  then  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  jealousy  when  you  are  proposing 
to  lend  money  to  small  tradesmen,  and  charge  it 
on  the  rates ;  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  mem- 
bers of  local  authorities  are  tradesmen  themselves, 
possibly  in  the  same  line  of  trade  that  these  men 
who  want  to  take  the  land  are,  and  they  would  not 
be  willing,  I  think,  to  risk  increasing  their  own 
rates  to  benefit  their  smaller  fellow  tradesmen. 

7047.  You  mean  that  A,  B,  and  C  being  all  in 
the  same  position,  A  and  B  would  not  lend  money 
on  the  rates  to  benefit  C  unless  they  wanted  «a 
share  in  it  themselves? — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

7048.  In  the  case  of  the  Ashbourne  Act,  the 
local  authority  would  derive  no  profit  from  the 
transaction,  would  it? — No. 

7049.  That  is  to  say  the  interest  and  instal- 
ments would  be  calculated  so  as  exactly  to  leave 
the  capital  at  the  end  of  40  years  with  interest  ? 
— Yes. 

7050.  Therefore  the  local  authority  would, 
under  no  circumstances,  make  any  profit?— No. 

7051.  But,  under  Mr.  CoUinffs'  proposal,  al- 
though the  local  authority  would  make  no  profit 
for  a  term  of  40  or  50  years,  yet  at  the  end  of 
that  time  it  would  have  its  profit  upon  the  whole 
transaction;  an  absolute  right  to  a  permanent 
quit-rent;  do  you  follow  me? — I  do  not  quite 
understand  when  they  would  get  the  permanent 
rent 

7052.  Mr.  CoUings  proposes  that  the  person 
entering  upon  the  land  bought  by  the  local 
authority  should  pay  down  one- fourth  of  the 
purchase  money,  and  the  remaining  three-fourths 
shall  be  a  loan  which  is  to  bear  a  perpetual  in- 
terest ;  but  that  interest  is  to  be  fixed  at  such  a 
rate  as  to  enable  the  local  authority  to  pay  it  off 
in  50  vears,  so  that  at  the  end  of  50  years,  al- 
though the  local  authority  would  continue  to 
receive  the  rent,  it  would  have  paid  off  the  whole 
of  the  loan  to  the  State? — I  did  not  notice  that 
in  the  Bill. 

7053.  Under  those  circumstances,  the  local 
authority,  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers, 
would  have  a  distinct  advantage  in  view,  would 
they  not  ? — I  think  they  would  help  their  own 
generation  before  they  would  think  of  their 
grandsons. 

7054.  You  think  that  the  advantage  is  too  dis* 
tant  to  have  a  material  effect?— Yes,  the  ad  van* 
tage  is  too  distant  for  the  guardians  of  the  rates ; 
it  IS  not  too  distant  for  the  person  who  is  acquir- 
ing ihe.  land.  I  make  a  distinction  between  the 
local  authority  and  the  purchaser,  and  I  say  that 
50  years  is  not  too  distant  a  time  for  a  man  who 
expects  in  that  time  to  become  absolute  owner  of 
his  estate ;  but  it  is  too  distant  for  the  members 
of  a  local  authority,  because  they  pay  the  present 
rates,  and  thev  will  not  cet  any  benefit  at  the 
termination  of  the  rent-charge  50  years  hence. 
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In  fact,  they  would  say,  why  should  we  go  and 
burden  our  rates  to  benefit  the  owner  50  years 
hence  ?  It  would  not  benefit  them,  because  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  great  many  of  the  members 
of  local  authorities  are  mere  ratepayers  and  not 
owners.  They  would  say,  if  we  arc  going  to 
benefit  the  rates  50  years  hei:cc  we  shall  have  to 
do  it  out  of  our  pockets. 

7055.  Their  feeling,  you  think,  would  be.  We 
shall  have  all  the  risk,  and  the  landowners  50 
years  hence  will  have  the  profit? — Yes. 

7056.  Therefore  the  face  that  the  local  au- 
thority as  such  would  derive  a  profit  50  years 
hence  would,  in  your  opinion,  hare  no  weight 
with  the  present  members  of  that  authority  ? — 
Not  k  bit. 

7057.  Supposing  that  the  Ashbourne  Act  were 
applied  to  England,  and  the  Government  were 
willing  to  lend  money  to  enable  tenants  or  other 
persons  to  become  owners  of  small  plote  of  land, 
do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  demand  for 
land  on  those  conditions  in  your  district  ? — No, 

•  I  do  not  think  there  would,  because,  to  begin 
with,  the  local  authority  would  have  to  buy 
at  the  present  rate  of  value,  whatever  it  may 
be.  I  think  that  rate  is  such  as  would  not  en- 
courage a  wish  on  the  part  of  a  small  man  to 
buy. 

7058.  You  think  that  the  interest  and  instal- 
ments upon  the  present  fair  value  of  the  land 
would  constitute  too  high  a  rent  for  a  small  man 
to  pay? — Yes,  he  would  find  that  he  would  do 
better  with  his  money  elsewhere. 

7059.  If  ho  wanted  a  small  farm,  apparently 
in  your  neighbourhood,  he  can  fi:et  a  small  farm 
to  rent  ? —  He  can  rent  a  small  farm. 

7060.  And  as  compared  with  renting  a  farm, 
you  think  he  would  be  worse  off  if  he  bought 
under  thoee  conditions  ? — Yes. 

70G1.  That  is  to  say,  supposing  a  man  were 
to  buy  20  acres  of  land  under  the  Ashbourne 
Act  his  interest  and  instalment  would  be  much 
more  than  the  rent  he  would  have  to  pay  for  a 
small  farm  to  a  landlgrd  ?— Y'es,  he  would  be  far 
better  as  a  renting  tenant,  so  far  as  the  annual 
payment  goes. 

7062.  1  gather  that  you  do  not  think  that  the 
temptation  to  be  absolute  owner,  and  to  get  rid 
of  all  restrictions  upon  cultivation,  and  all  inter- 
ference by  his  landlord  would  weigh  with  the 
man,  in  comparison  with  the  increased  rent  that 
he  would  have  to  pay?— I  do  not  think  it  would. 

7063.  Supj.osingthat  the  local  authority  were 
to  buy  the  land  for  this  purpose,  do  you  tuink  it 
would  be  eatisfied  to  let  it  again  without  any 
profit? — No,  I  am  euro  it  would  not, 

7064.  You  think  it  would  always  be  inclined 
to  put  the  land  up  to  competition  ? — It  would  let 
or  sell  it  to  the  highest  bidder,  quite  irrespective 
of  who  or  what  he  might  be,  whether  he  was  a 
small  capitalist  or  a  wealthy  man. 

7065.  Jt  might  therefore  happen  that  unless 
the  local  authority  were  confined  by  statutory 
provisions,  having  bought  the  land,  it  would  be 
tempted  to  let  or  sell  it  to  large  owners? — There 
is  no  doubt  it  would ;  it  might  buy  it  from  one 
large  owner  and  sell  to  another. 

7066.  Assuming  that  the  local  authority  was 
unable  to  do  that;  that  is  tosny,  that  it  was  com- 
pelled to  let  or  to  sell  the  land  to  pirsons  who 
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Would  undertake  to  cultivate  it  themselves,  do 
you  think  it  would  still  put  the  land  up  to  com- 
petition ? — Yes ;  because  they  do  so  now  with 
the  land  that  belongs  to  them.  For  instance, ! 
will  take  a  local  authority  close  by  this  estate  I 
have  to  do  with,  which  has  owned  land  for  a 
great  many  yeai's ;  it  has  occasionally  sold  and 
occasionally  let  that  land,  but  it  has  always  been 
by  auction  to  the  highest  bidder. 

7067.  Supposing  that  a  local  authority  had 
carried  out  thistrinsaction,  and  had  bought  land 
and  had  either  sold  or  let  it  to  small  tenants, 
and  supposing  that  agricultural  depression  made 
it  impossible  for  the  small  tenants  to  pay  the 
rents  demanded,  what  do  vou  think  would  be  the 
action  of  the  local  authority  under  those  circum- 
stances?—I  do  not  know  at  all.  They  would 
not  be  able  to  help  the  small  owners,  or  the  pur- 
chasers, whoever  they  might  be. 

7068.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  as  con- 
siderate as  a  private  landlord  ? — They  could  not 
do  it  because  they  would  at  once  say,  we  quite 
sympathise  with  you  but  in  justice  to  ourselves 
and  the  other  ratepayers  we  cannot  aflford  to  do 
it 

7069.  I  think  that,  summing  up  your  evidence 
upon  this  part  of  the  question,  you  are  distinctly 
in  favour  of  the  mainteuance  and,  if  possible,  the 
increase  of  small  ownerships? — Yes,  decidedly. 

7070.  But  you  think  that  the  only  way  in 
which  the  St:ite  can  assist  that  object  is  by  some 
extension  of  the  Ashbourne  Act  ? — Yes. 

7071.  And  you  are  not  very  hopeful,  as  I 
understand,  that  even  if  the  State  were  to  con- 
sent to  such  an  experiment  it  would  be  very 
successful? — No,  I  think  we  should  get  bacx 
again  to  the  present  state  of  afi'airs  30  or  40 
years  hence. 

7072.  So  that  although  you  are  anxious  for 
this  increa'te  of  small  ownerships,  you  are  not 
very  ho|»cful  that  it  can  be  accomplished  ? —No ; 
I  am  afraid  that  the  history  of  Westmorland 
would  repeat  itself. 

7073.  Of  course  your  evidence  applies  to  your 
experience  of  your  own  district,  ana  not  neces- 
sarily to  other  parts  of  the  country? — Yes. 

7074.  Have  you  anything  to  tell  us  about 
glebe  estates? — There  are  several  small  glebe 
estates  in  the  district.  In  those  cases  you  have 
an  instance  of  a  poor  owner  unable  to  aflTord  any 
improvement,  and  the  result  is  that  these  farms 
are  not  in  a  state  for  the  tenants  to  make  the 
best  of  .them  ;  they  are  not  in  a  state  in  which 
one  would  like  to  see  buildings  and  fanns  gene- 
rally throughout  the  country.  I  do  not  think 
they  encourage  the  idea  of  having  poor  own^s 
at  all. 

7075.  They  are  illustrations  of  the  unsatis- 
factory results  of  small  ownerships,  where  the 
owners  have  no  capital  ? — Yes. 

7076.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of 
small  occupations  as  distinct  from  ownership  ?^ 
Yes.  Of  course  there  are  two  or  three  points  in 
which  the  question  of  small  occupation  is  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  ownership ;  first  of  all  the 
profit  has  to  be  more  immediate  and  has  to  be 
realised  in  money,  whilst,  as  you  know,  many 
considerations  which  induce  a  man  to  become  a 
large  landowner  cannot  be  represented  in  money, 
but  there  are  other  considerations  which  come  ia. 
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7077.  In  the  case  of  a  small  tenant  ^ou  say  he 
18  animated  solely  by  commercial  considerations  ? 
—Yes,  he  must  have  his  profit  in  money. 

7078.  On  the  other  hand,  a  small  tenant  does 
not  of  course  require  the  capital  which  a  small 
owner  would  require? — Quite  so.  Of  course  he 
can  rent  more  land  than  he  can  own. 

7079.  You  think  that  capital  which  is  employed 
in  stocking  the  farm  would  give  a  better  return 
than  capital  employed  in  buying  the  farm? — 
Yes. 

7080.  Therefore    it  is  more  easy  and   more 

Erofitable  for  a  small  man,  in   your  opinion,  to 
ecome  a  tenant  than  to  become  an  owner? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

7081.  Do  you  think  that  small  tenancies  can  be 
made  to  pay  ? — They  do  manage  to  make  a  living 
on  our  small  farms ;  that  is  to  say,  where  the 
farms  are  just  sufficiently  large  to  engage  the 
man's  time  and  his  capital. 

703 1*.  There  seem  to  be  a  ^ood  number  of 
these  small  farmers  in  your  district? — Yes. 

7082.  Do  you  think,  on  the  whole,  that  these 
Bmall  farmers,  in  your  district,  have  done  better 
or  worse  than  the  large  farmers  ? — I  think  they 
have  done  as  well  as  the  large  farmers ;  1  do  not 
know  that  they  have  done  either  better  or  worse. 
We  find  that .  the  small  men  pay  rent  quite  as 
well  as  the  larger  ones. 

7083.  Do  the  small  farms  produce  more  in  pro- 
portion than  the  large  ones  ? — No.  We  do  not 
find  it  so,  unless,  as  I  said,  you  take  an  excep- 
tional case.  A  butcher,  for  instance,  will  improve 
his  land  more  than,  perhaps,  a  man  in  any  other 
trade,  simply  because  he  has  the  means  of  doing 
so,  but  the  smaller  farmer  does  not  pi-oduce  more 
as  a  rule. 

7084.  In  your  experience,  does  the  small 
farmer  put  more  labour  on  to  his  land  ? — He  puts 
more  labour  on  to  it,  but  he  does  not  put  so  much 
manure  on  to  it,  and  I  do  not  think  that  labour 
is  much  use  without  manure. 

7085.  I  suppose  there  is  a  limit  to  the  profit- 
able production  of  land  ?  -To  profitable  produc- 
tion there  is  a  limit,  undoubtedly,  i  maintain 
that  land  will  only  return  a  profit  up  to  a  certain 

Eoint.     You  may  double  or  treble  its  production, 
ut  it  does  not  follow  that  that  is  at  a  profit. 

7086.  Have  you  gut  any  cases  where  small 
farms  are  held  as  adjuncts  to  other  occupations 
by  small  tradesmen  ? — Yes,  we  have  several  upon 
our  estate.  I  could  give  you  the  details  of  our 
holdings.  We  have  at  present  19  holdiujgs  under 
five  acres,  and  of  these  19,  two  are  held  as  poultry 
farms  ( 1  may  say  rather,  prize  poultry  farmsj,  six 
are  held  as  accommodation  land  by  professional 
gentlemen,  doctors,  and  so  on ;  six  others  by 
teadesmen,  that  is,  by  such  as  butchers,  millers, 
and  carriers ;  one  is  let  with  a  large  house,  and 
four  others  are  let  to  farms  not  belonging  to  the 
estate.  'Ihen  of  holdings  between  five  and  10 
acres,  there  are  14,  of  which  one  is  accommoda- 
tion land  let  to  a  professional  gentleman  ;  seven 
are  let  to  tradesmen  ;  two  let  with  large  houses : 
and  three  to  other  farms,  and  one  is  let  as  a 
cricket  field.  Then  of  holdings  between  10  and 
15  acres,  there  are  16  ;  of  which  one  is  let  for  a 
poultry  farm ;  10  are  let  to  tradesmen ;  two  are 
let  to  large  houses;  two  are  let  to  farms  not 
belonging  to  the  estate ;  and  one  is  a  small  farm 
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of  itself;  that  is  occupied  by  a  retired  farmer. 
Then  of  holdings  between  15  and  20  acre^,  there 
are  seven ;  of  which  two  are  let  to  tradesmen ; 
one  with  a  large  house  ;  two  others  are  let  to 
farms  not  belonging  to  die  estate,  and  two  for 
small  farms.  Of  holdings  between  20  and  25 
acres,  there  are  two  only ;  one  is  let  as  a  poultry 
farm,  and  the  other  is  let  to  a  miller.  Of  holdings 
between  25  and  30  acres,  there  are  23 ;  five  are 
let  to  tradesmen ;  eight  to  occupiers  of  other 
farms ;  and  10  as  small  tarms.  Then  of  holdings 
between  50  and  75  acres,  there  are  21 ;  I  have 
not  the  details  of  those  holdings.  Between  75 
and  100  acres,  there  are  11  holdings;  between  100 
and  150,  there  are  36  holdings ;  between  150  and 
201),  there  are  17  holdings ;  between  200  and 
250  there  are  10,  and  above  250  there  are  18. 
That  is  a  total  of  1 94,  of  which  49  are  under  15 
acres,  and  32  more  are  under  50  acres. 

7087.  Many  of  these  small  holdings  are  held 
by  tradesmen,  I  understand  ?— Yes. 

7088.  I  suppose  that  in  those  cases  other  than 
economic4d  considerations  come  in  ? — Yes.  They 
would  be  wheelwrights,  or  millers,  or  butchers, 
or  in  other  trades. 

7089.  Their  experience  perhaps  hardly  offers 
any  guide  to  what  would  be  the  result  of  creatine 
smallholdings  for  purely  agricultural  purposes? 
— No ;  it  merely  shows  that  the  local  demand  is 
supplied  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  do  it ;  and  I 
may  say  that  if  there  was  any  more  demand  we 
should  meet  it. 

7090.  In  these  cases  are  the  farms  in  close 
proximity  to  towns  and  markets  ? — Yes,  in  most 
cases.  The  small  holdings  in  country  districts 
are  held  by  millers  chiefly;  small  com  millers 
who  have  mills  in  connection  with  the  land. 
In  close  proximity  to  towns,  they  would  be  held 
by  butchers  and  hotel-keepers,  and  men  of  that 
class. 

Sir  George  CampVelL 

7091.  Are  there  a  great  many  com  millers 
who  have  small  holdings  ? — Not  a  great  many ; 
there  would  be,  perhaps,  seven  or  eight  upon  the 
estate. 

Chairman. 

7092.  I  think  you  have  already  told  the  Com- 
mittee, with  re^rd  ta  these  small  occupations, 
you  do  not  think  that  in  that  case  the  State  can 
do  anything  to  promote  them  ;  they  must  be  left 
to  the  ordinary  laws  of  supply  and  demand? — 
They  must  be  left  to  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand. 

7093.  At  the  present  time  the  tendency  in 
your  neighbourhood,  as  I  understand,  is  towards 
reduction  in  number  both  of  small  ownerships 
and  small  tenancies  ?  —  Yes.  What  £  call 
small  farms  (that  is,  farms  of  from  15  to  50  acres) 
are  rapidly  disappearing ;  I  mean  small  farms  in 
which  the  occupier  is  expected  to  fill  up  his 
time  elsewhere. 

7091.  Why  is  it  that  those  small  farmers  are 
disappearing? — Because  such  a  man  could  not 
get  employment  for  his  spare  time.  The  time 
that  he  could  spare  from  nis  land  was  the  lime 
when  the  other  farmers  did  not  want  him ;  and 
on  the  other  band,  the  time  when  he  was  em- 
ployed on  his  farm  was  just  the  time  when  his 
neighbours  wanted  him. 
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Mr.  Chaplin. 

7095.  I  tbink  yon  said  that  the  {arms  in  yonr 
district,  which  were  formerly  arable,  have  now 
become  mainly  pasture  ? — Yes. 

7096.  That  you  account  for  by  the  reduced 
price  of  com  ? — Yes ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
mcreasf  d  demand  for  meat  and  wool,  and  so  on. 

7097.  The  number  of  occupiers  in  consequence 
is  reduced  practically  by  one-half»  I  think  you 
aaid  in  one  case? — Yes,  the  number  of  occu- 
piers is  reduced  yery  much. 

7098.  And  the  labour  employed  is  greatly 
.reduced  ? — Yes,  .certainly. 

7099.  I  think  you  said  that  in  the  locality 
trade  had  suffered,  and  ihere  was  much  less  cus- 
tom for  the  tradesmen  ? — From  the  loss  of  occu- 
piers, of  course,  that  would  be  so. 

7100.  You  would  trace  all  this  ultimately, 
therefore,  to  the  reduced  price  of  com  ? — Ye%  ; 
it  follows  upon  that 

7101.  That  is  one  of  the  disadyantages  of  the 
fall  in  prices  ? — Yes. 

7102.  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  eyen  if  by 
legislation  it  were  possible  to  re-create  thct^e 
small  holdings,  you  are  afraid  the  result  would 
only  be  to  bring  about  a  repetition  of  the  old 
process,  namely,  their  gradual  extinction  ?- -That 
is  my  feeling,  certainly. 

7103.  You  spoke  of  your  preference  (if  any- 
thing was  done")  for  the  Ashooume  Act ;  do  I 
understand  you  rightly  that  that  was  because  the 
new  owners  who  would  be  created  under  it 
would  prefer  to  have  their  transactions  direct 
with  the  central  authority  instead  of  with  the 
local  authority  ?— No  ;  1  think  it  was  rather 
more  because  of  the  feeling  or  sentiment  that 
in  the  course  of  time  they  would  become  abso- 
lute owners,  free  from  any  authority. 

7104.  They  would  prefer,  you  think,  to  be  ab- 
solute owners,  and  would  dislike  to  haye  a  local 
authority  as  landlord  ?— I  do  not  think  that  any- 
body would  like  to  haye  a  local  authority  as  a 
landlord  yery  long. 

7105.  If  they  were  to  haye  a  landlord  at  all, 
ihey  would  greatly  prefer  to  retain  the  existing 
landlord  than  to  haye  the  local  authority  as  a 
new  landlord  ?— Undoubtedly. 

7106.  The  local  authority,  you  contend,  would 
vbe  compelled,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  let  the 

laud  to  the  highest  bidder?—!  think  they  must, 
in  justice  to  the  ratepayers ;  that  is  their  answer 
to  the  ratepayers. 

7107.  Do  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  this:  that  if 
such  a  system  was  to  be  adopted*  as  has  been 
contemplated,  in  order  to  make  it  effective,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  haye  something  in  the 
nature  of  \alued  rents,  such  as  they  haye  in 
Ireland  now  ? — Yes. 

7108.  Taking  the  case  of  bad  times,  assuming 
that  there  should  be  any  further  fall  in  the  prices 
of  produce,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  your 
opinion  the  local  authorities  could  not  be  con- 
siderate towards  the  new  occupiers  consistently 
with  their  duty  to  the  ratepayers  in  the  matter  of 
the  reduction  of  rents,  in  the  same  way  that  many 
landlords  are  considerate  at  the  present  time?— I 
do  not  see  how  they  could  at  all.  Of  course  they 
might  express  a  feeling  of  sympathy,  and  so  on; 
but  they  could  not  put  it  into  a  practical  form,  I 
think. 


Mr.  CJkaplm — continued. 

7109.  Then  either  the  new  owner  must  be 
compelled  at  all  costs  to  pay  the  rent  he  had 
agreed  to  pay,  howeyer  little  he  might  be  able  to 
&  so,  or  tne  ratepayers  must  undergo  consider- 
able lose ; — Yes;  or  the  owner  will  seU  his  interest 
for  what  he  can  get,  which,  at  any  rate,  would 
be  far  less  than  he  gaye  for  the  land,  to  be  quit 
of  it. 

7110.  He  would  have  to  sell  out  at  a  yery  con* 
siderable  sacrifice  ? — Yes. 

7111.  You  were  asked  as  to  an  extension  of 
the  allotment  system  ;  and  1  understood  you  to 
say  that  that  opened  up  another  question  at  once, 
and  that  the  yalue  oi  the  allotment  system,  in 
5^our  opinion,  depended  upon  the  iHct  that  it  was 
an  adjunct  to  the  industry  of  a  man  who  made 
his  liyelihood  by  his  labour?— Yes. 

71 12.  Would  it  not  also  open  up  the  difficult 
question  of  buildings  if  the  size  of  the  allotments 
was  to  be  increased  from  one  acre,  as  has  been 
sometimes  proposed,  to  fiye  acres ;  if  the  allot- 
ment was  to  be  of  the  size  of  fiye  acres  it  would 
necessitate  buildings,  would  it  not? — Certainly. 

7113.  Who  would  haye  to  proyide  the  build- 
ings?— Either  the  local  authority  must  lend  the 
money,  or  else  the  small  owner  must  proyide  the 
buildings. 

7114.  So  far  as  you  haye  had  experience  of 
small  owners,  would  they  be  in  a  position  to  do 
that? — No,  they  are  not,  certainly.  They  are 
unwilling  also  to  do  it ;  they  cannot  afford  to  do 
it ;  that  is  the  truth  of  it. 

7115.  Then  if  it  was  done  at  all  it  could  only 
be  done  by  the  local  authority  ? — Yes. 

7116.  That  would  entail  upon  them  yery  great 
expense? — Yes;  and  on  the  other  hand  they 
would  be  unwilling  to  build,  because  they  would 
get  so  small  a  return. 

7117.  Supposing  they  did  build,  from  your 
practical  experience,  would  you  say  that  the 
return  would  recoup  the  outlay? — ^They  would 
be  in  the  position  that  many  landowners  are; 
they  would  get  no  return  upon  the  outlay. 

7118.  You  said,  I  think,  that  the  landowners 
get  1  per  cent  retum  upon  their  outlay  ? — One 
per  cent  is  the  outside. 

7119.  You  also  said,  as  I  understand,  that 
these  small  owners  in  Westmorland,  at  the 
period  of  which  you  speak,  as  a  rule,  did  not 
make  tlieir  holdings  pay  more  than  2^  per  cent? 
— I  meant  that  they  sold  as  soon  as  they  eould 
get  2}  per  cent,  or  rather  that  when  they  sold 
their  land  only  produced  2i  per  cent 

7120.  They  sold  because  they  probabhr  got  4 
per  cent,  upon  the  money  elsewhere  ? — xes. 

7121.  That  would  be  their  position  predsely 
at  the  present  time,  you  think? — That  is  my 
feeling. 

7122.  You  haye  been  speaking  of  your  own 
experience,  that  experience  being  in  WestoK^ 
laud,  you  said,  and  also  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Counties? — Yes;  1  was  referring  to 
tlie  Midland  Counties  and  also  Essex. 

7123.  What  you  say  to  us  to-day  refers  to  the 
Midland  Counties  and  to  Essex,  as  well  as  to 
Westmorland? — Yes,  the  same  principle  applies 
to  both« 

7124.  You 
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Sr  JTalttr  Fatter. 

7124.  You  BHid  in  the  ootirse  of  your  evidence 
that  the  Bmall  occupiers,  in  snrae  instances,  pro- 
duced more  than  the  larger  farmers  ? — Yes,  m  a 
few  individual  cases. 

7125.  You  said  "under  happy  circumstances  "? 
— Yes. 

7126.  What  are  the  "happy  circumstances'* 
that  you  referred  to  ? — I  was  referring  perhaps 
more  especially  to  butchers  or  hotei-heepers, 
because  they  have  a  larger  supply  of  manure 
ready  t6  hand,  and  are  able  to  bring  the  manure 
on  to  the  land  at  less  cost  than  if  they  had  to 
buy  it. 

7127.  Have  you  formed  that  opinion  from  any 
instances  that  have  come  within  your  experience, 
in  which  the  tillage  and  the  attention  to  the 
general  cultivation  of  the  land  was  better  in  the 
hands  of  small  owners  than  of  large  farmers  ? — 
In  these  particular  cases  of  butchers  and  hotel- 
keepers  tne  land  is  better  farmed;  but  in  the 
case  of  small  cowkeepers  and  men  of  that  class 
it  is  not  any  better  farmed. 

7128.  »So  that,  if  you  have  a  small  owner 
under  favourable  conditions  as  regards  capiti^, 
you  think  that  he  would  probably  produce  more 
on  a  small  farm  than  a  large  farmer  would  in 
proportion? — He  might  do  so  if  he  had  facilities 
for  doing  so. 

7129.  You  said  that  when  these  small  holdings 
began  to  come  into  the  market  in  Westmorland 
there  were  always  plenty  of  people  to  offer  a 
certain  price  for  them  ? — Yes. 

7130.  That  shows  that  the  demand  for  small 
holdings  had  not  ceased  ? — It  had  not. 

7131.  But  you  said  that  the  small  people  were 
unable  to  compete  in  the  market  with  the  biff 
landowner? — They  could  compete,  but  they  could 
not  compete  so  far.  They  did  not  care  to  give 
so  much  as  the  big  owners  did. 

7132.  Has  that  desire  for  small  holdings  ceased 
up  to  the  present  time,  or  is  it  going  on  still  ?— 
It  is  still  going  on  up  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it 
does  not  go  to  the  same  point  that  the  desire  goes 
with  the  large  landowner.  The  larger  owner  can 
still  afford  to  give  more  than  the  small  owner. 

7133.  Do  notyou  think  that  the  purchase  of  this 
land  by  large  owners,  and  the  present  condition 
of  the  land  laws  tending  to  settle  these  estates 
and  keep  the  land  in  large  masses,  has  prevented 
a  fair  distribution  of  land  among  tliose  people 
who  desire  to  have  it  ? — It  is  possible  that  it  has. 

7134.  So  that  the  existing  state  of  legislation 
has  had  something  to  do  with  it? — If  you  refer 
to  the  law  of  settlement,  possibly  it  is  so. 

7135.  You  say  that  the  population  in  your 
district  has  decreased? — Yes,  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. 

7136.  How  much  has  it  decreased? — I  am 
afiraid  I  cannot  form  any  idea ;  I  know  that  it 
has  gone  back  in  the  rural  districts,  but  it  has 
increased  in  the  towns. 

7137.  It  has  considerably  decreased  in  the 
rural  districts,  has  it  not? — xes. 

7138.  Do  you  consider  that  a  bad  thing  econo- 
nncally  and  socially?  —  I  do  not  know" that  it 
ia  a  bad  thing.  They  have  more  conveniences 
living  together  in  a  town  than  they  would  have 
if  scattered  all  over  the  country.  I  am  speak- 
nig  now  as  a  resident  in  the  country. 

7139.  If  those  people  had  small  holdings  and 
a69. 


Sir  Walter  Fogter — continued, 
were  living  in  the  country,  it  would  be  a  better 
and  healthier  state  of  things  socially,  would  it 
not  ? — But  then  those  holdings  must  be  sufficient 
for  them  to  lire  upon. 

7140.  I  am  assuming  that.  I  thrnk  yon  said 
just  now  that  the  sanitary  Acts  had  something  to 
do  with  the  pulling  down  of  the  cottages? — What 
I  said  v/as,  that  it  added  to  the  outlay  which  the 
landlord  had  to  make. 

7141.  If  a  cottage  were  reported  as  in  an  un* 
satisfactory  sanitary  condition,  it  was  cheaper  to 
pull  it  down  than  to  put  it  into  order? — Yes. 

7142.  And  that,  I  presume,  has  had  something 
to  do  with  the  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts  r 
It  has  been  an  item  in  the  whole  thing. 

7143.  You  went  on  further  to  say  that  as 
regards  any  scheme  for  re-creating  small  hold- 
ings, you  would  prefer  some  system  like  the 
Ashbourne  Act;  tnat  is  to  say,  where  the  man 
is  to  become  the  absolute  owner  in  the  course  of 
time  ? — Yes ;  I  mean  that  would  be  more  popular 
with  small  purchasers. 

7144.  Would  it  not  be  open  to  this  objection, 
that  you  would  get  the  land  aggre^ted  again 
into  the  hands  of  large  owners  ?— No  doubt  it 
would,  come  to  that. 

7145.  Could  not  that  objection  be  met  by  a 
system  under  which  these  little  farms  could  be 
acquired  under  a  scheme  something  like  the 
Ashbourne  Act,  but  with  a  perpetuid  quit-rent 
of  5$.  or  2  «.  6  <f.  an  acre  remaining  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  would  be  an  improvement  upon  the 
present  position. 

7146.  It  would  give  the  local  authorities  (the 
owners  of  the  land)  the  power  of  preventing  the 
aggregation  of  these  small  farms  into  large  ones^ 
would  it  not  ? — It  might ;  but  I  do  not  think  it: 
would,  for  this  reason,  that  they  would  always, 
sell  or  let  the  land  to  the  highest  bidder. 

7147.  That  highest  bidder  being  an  occupying- 
cultivator ;  I  am  assuming  that  it  is  restricted  tO' 
occupying  cultivators? — -It  would  probably   be 
difficult  to  define  whom  they  are  to  sell  to  and 
whom  they  are  not  to  sell  tx>. 

7148.  Assuming  that  such  a  scheme  could 
be  drawn  up,  do  not  you  think  that  that  would 
work  in  the  way  of  maintaining  these  small  cul- 
tivating occupiers  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  would 
help  them  very  much. 

7 149.  Do  you  see  no  means  of  putting  these 
men  op  the  soil  and  keeping  them  there  ? — If  the 
State  would  advance  the  money  to  the  present 
landowners  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  on  condition 
that  they  should  subdivide  the  land,  I  believe 
that  the  landowners  would  be  prepared  to  do  so. 

7150.  You  would  propose  to  subsidise  the 
landowners? — Encourage  the  landowners  to  sub- 
divide, and  they  will  do  so. 

7151.  You  mertn  encourage  them  by  a  grant  of 
public  money  to  subdivide  their  large  farms  into 
small  ones  ;  that  would  be  your  method  of 
getting  those  people  back  upon  the  soil,  would 
it? — lou  must  snow  the  landlord  that  he  can 
borrow  money  and  get  a  profit  upon  it,  or  else 
he  would  not  burien  his  estate  with  it. 

7152.  If  they  could  get  a  subsidy  of  public 
money,  and  a  profit,  of  course,  that  would  be  a 
very  good  thing  for  the  landowners  ? — Yes. 

7153.  What  are  the  rents  per  acre  of  small 
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Sir  Walter  Foster — continued. 

farms  in  your  district? — The  Braall  farms  will 
be  from  30  s.  to  40 1.  an  acre.  The  accommoda- 
tion land  dose  to  the  towns  varies  from  ^U\0  s. 
up  to  5  /.  or  6  2.,  according  to  position. 

7164.  What  is  the  rent  of  tne  larger  farms? — 
The  rent  would  be  about  30 1.  to  35  i.  an  acre. 

7155.  Would  there  be  about  5 1.  an  acre 
difference  ? — About  that.  The  same  land  would 
probably  be  let  in  larger  farms  at  5  i.  less  than 
in  smaller  ones. 

7156.  Are  the  rents  of  the  small  farms  paid 
as  well  as  those  of  the  lai^e  ones  ?  —Yes. 

7157.  Then  why  is  5*.  more  charged  for  the 
small  farms? — Because  there  is  more  competi- 
tion. 

7158.  That  is  to  say,  that  there  is  a  greater 
demand  for  Bmall  holaines  than  for  large  ones  ? 
^Yes;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  tlie  landowner 
takes  into  account  his  expenditure  he  gets  a 
better  return  from  the  same  land  in  one  large 
farm  than  if  it  is  in  three  small  ones,  because  of 
the  extra  cost  of  the  buildings. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Lowtker. 

7159.  You  gave  us  some  instances  in  which  an 
estate  had  been  for  a  considerable  number  of  years 
in  the  hands  of  the  same  small  owners ;  «eould 
such  estates  be  so  kept  in  the  same  hands  by  the 
law  of  settlement  ?— rfo,  I  do  not  think  it  was 
the  law  of  settlement  at  all  that  caused  it;  I 
think  it  was  really  pride ;  the  estate  had  been 
in  the  family  eo  long,  and  they  held  it  as  long  as 
they  possibly  could. 

7160.  You  do  not  think  that  the  law  of  spttle- 
ment  had  anything  to  do  with  the  small  men 
keeping  their  small  estates  ? — No,  but  I  rather 
think  that  the  law  of  primogeniture  had.  The 
little  men  took  a  copy  from  the  larger  men,  and 
went  on  leaving  their  land  to  the  first  son, 
subject  to  charges.  I  think  it  was  quite  as  much 
that,  and  the  sentiment  that  the  land  had  been 
in  the  family  so  many  years,  that  induced  them 
to  retain  the  land  as  lon^  as  they  did. 

7161.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  custom  of  pri- 
mogeniture had  not  been  in  existence  these  small 
estates  would  not  have  remained  in  the  hands  of 
one  family  from  generation  to  generation,  but 
would  have  been  divided  ? — It  would  have  been 
subdivided  so  much  sooner,  I  think. 

7162.  What  was  the  state  of  the  buildings, 
generally  speaking,  and  the  condition  of  the  land 
upon  these  small  holdings,  when  they  were  bought 
by  Lord  Bective? — They  were  in  a  very  bad 
condition.  They  had  been  held  as  long  as  they 
possibly  could  without  any  expenditure ;  and  the 
result  was  that  the  moment  we  bought  them  we 
were  compelled  to  put  them  in  order,  in  some 
cases  puUmg  them  down  and  rebuilding  them 
entirely,  and  in  other  cases  renovating  them. 

7163.  I  suppose  one  of  the  retjsons  of  the  sale 
to  you  of  these  small  estates  was  the  fact  that  the 
small  owner  had  to  contemplate  a  very  large  out- 
lay upon  his  buildings  in  order  to  keep  them  up? 
— Yes ;  we  have  several  instances  in  which  the 
owner,  after  selling  it,  has  rented  it  from  the  pur- 
chaser, and  has  done  better  than  before,  because 
he  has  had  more  capital. 

7 164.  Do  you  thmk  that  a  large  landowner  like 
Lord  Bective  puts  more  into  the  land  acre  per 
acre  than  a  smaller  purchaser  would  have  done. 


Mr.  J.  W.  £(m>/A^— continued. 

coming  in  to  buy  properties  of  this  description? 
— I  am  quite  sure  he  does.  I  have  several  in- 
stances  that  I  could  give  showing  how  a  small 
owner  could  not  afford  to  have  done  what  Lord 
Bective  has  done. 

7165.1  suppose  his  buildings  are  more  substantial 
and  more  costly? — I  do  not  think  that  individually 
they  are  more  costly,  but  there  are  more  of  them. 
Of  course  the  houses  would  be  better ;  and  the 
farm  buildings  are  a  little  more  commodious,  and 
therefore  cost  more. 

7166.  Is  it  your  experience  that  in  the  counties 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  there  is  any 
strong  desire  amongst  small  men  to  invest  capital 
in  land  ? — I  should  say  there  is  not  now,  because 
within  the  last  fortnight  I  have  been  at  a  sale  of 
two  or  three  small  farms  of  15  to  30  acres;  and, 
although  the  local  men  were  bidders  up  to  a 
certain  point,  they  were  all  sold  to  the  lai^er 
men;  they  sold  at  about  30  years*  purchase. 
Fifteen  years  ngo  they  would  have  sold  at  35  or 
36  years  purchase,  but  now  they  are  30  years; 
the  small  men  would  bid  up  to  25  years. 

7167.  You  gave  us  an  example  of  the  way  in 
which  the  local  authority  in  your  neighbourhood 
managed  their  property  ;  what  was  the  place  that 
you  referred  to? — It  was  the  town  of  Kendal 
that  I  referred  to. 

7168.  That  is  the  case  of  a  big  town  ?— Yes. 

7169.  Is  there  any  complaint  on  the  part  of 
the  working  men  of  the  way  in  which  the  local 
authority  manage  their  estate  ? — Yes,  there  have 
been  complaints  made.  Application  has  been 
made  to  me  to  sell  land  because  ihey  could  not 
get  any  land  from  the  local  authority.  The  terms 
upon  which  the  local  authority  sold  were  such 
that  the  small  building  societies  and  co-operative 
societies  could  not  afford  to  buy  it ;  ana,  there* 
fore,  they  came  to  me,  as  representing  a  land- 
owner outside,  to  sell  them  land  for  building. 

7 1 70.  Do  they  let  their  land  on  lease  ? — They 
sell  portions  of  land  for  building  sites  and  let  the 
remainder  off  on  short  leases. 

7171.  They  let  the  land  to  the  highest  bidder? 
—Yes. 

7172.  I  suppose  one  of  the  chief  elements  in 
the  success  ot  any  scheme  of  small  holdings 
would  be  the  position  in  which  they  are  placed  ? 
— Undoubtedly ;  the  situation  has  everything  to 
do  with  it 

7173.  Proximity  to  a  town,  for  instance,  has 
an  important  bearing  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  most 
important  item  of  all. 

7174.  And  also  the  character  of  the  soil?— 
Yes. 

7175.  Can  you  give  us  any  evidence  with 
regard  to  sewage  farms? — Sewage  farms,  as 
everybody  knows,  produce  double  or  treble  what 
the  land  did  before ;  but  I  think  there  is  not  a 
single  instance  in  the  country  where  sewage 
farms  pay.  I  admit  that  they  produce  more,  but 
the  cost  of  producing  that  extra  quantity  is  not 
repaid. 

7176.  I  suppose  that  you  really  givo  that  as 
an  instance  of  a  case  in  which  manure  becomes 
unremunerative  beyond  a  certain  point?— Yes, 
the  land  only  returns  a  profit  up  to  a  certain 
point. 

7177.  Speaking  generally,  I  suppose  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  most  towns  land  is  let  for 
small  holdings? — Yes,  you  find  it  is  so  every- 
where. 

7178.  Have  you,  on  behalf  of  Lord  Bective, 
ever  made  any  proposal  to  let  pasture  in  cow- 
gates  ? — Yes ;  Lord  Bective  asked  me  some  years 
ago  to  try  and  arrange  it ;  he  said,  "  There  is  a 
certiun  field,  and  I  should  like  to  let  it  in  cow-gates 
amongst  my  workmen;  will  you  so  arrange  it?** 
I  was  anxious  to  carry  that  out  as  far  as  I  could, 
but  after  due  consideration  we  found  we  were 
obliged  to  give  it  up  as  there  were  certain  diffi- 
culties in  the  way.  One  difficulty  was  as  to 
whom  we  were  to  let  it  to.  We  could  not  let  it 
to  all  the  men,  because  if  they  all  had  a  cowa-piece 
there  would  be  no  demand  for  the  surplus  milk 
and  butter ;  but  the  greatest  difficulty  was  wiUi 
regard  to  the  buildings.  £ach  man  wanted  his 
own  building  and  his  own  manure-stead  to  him- 
self. Some  of  them  said,  "  If  all  our  hay  is  put 
together  in  one  bam,  and  all  our  manure  goes 
into  one  pit,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  get  my 
share  or  not,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  my 
neighbour  gets  more  than  his  share  or  not.'* 
That  was  the  greatest  difficulty.  Another  dif- 
ficulty was  that  the  men  who  could  best  afibrd 
to  buy  cows  were  the  mechanics,  masons,  car- 
penters, and  so  on,  men  who  were  in  receipt  of 
the  highest  rate  of  wages,  and  who  therefore 
could  least  afibrd  to  give  up  their  time,  and  who 
were  therefore  unwilling  to  give  up  their  time. 

7179.  Did  the  proposal  fall  through  ?— Yes. 
They  said,  "  We  would  very  much  rather  you 
would  sell  to  us  from  the  home  farm  the  surplus 
milk  at  ordinary  prices,'*  and  that  has  been  done 
ever  since. 

7180.  I  suppose  that  the  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  an  extension  of  the  allotment  system  really  is 
that  the  crops  require  attention  at  the  same  time, 
whether  they  are  grown  on  allotments  or  grown 
on  large  holdings?— Yes;  it  does  not  matter 
where  thev  are  grown. 

7181.  Therefore,  just  at  the  very  time  when  a 
farmer  is  wanting  his  labourer  to  cut  and  get  in 
the  hay  or  com,  the  labourer  is  also  wanting  to 
Bpend  the  same  time  upon  his  own  hay  or  corn  ? 
— Exactly. 

7182.  With  recrard  to  a  question  which  Sir 
Walter  Foster  asked  you  just  now,  I  did  not 
understand  you  to  say  that  you  thought  the  State 
ought  to  give  a  subsidy  to  landlords,  as  well  as 
lending  them  money,  on  easy  terms,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  up  buildings? — No;  I  meant 
that  if  the  State  would  encourage  the  landowner 
by  lending  him  money  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
division the  landowner  would  be  prepared  to  do 
it,  if  he  could  see  a  profit  in  it. 

7183.  Do  vou  think,  speaking  generally,  that 
tenants  would  prefer  to  have  the  present  land- 
owner  as  their  landlord  to  having  a  local  autho- 
rity as  landlord  ? — Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  They  do  not  care  about  the  local  authority 
as  a  landlord  at  all. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

7184.  What  is  the  smallest  farm  on  which  you 
think  a  man  can  live  in  your  part  of  the  country  ? 
— I  should  say  a  rental  of  50  L  a  year. 

7185.  Are  the  small  farms  of  from  50/.  a  year 
rental  to  100/.  a  year,  or  somewhat  over  100 /. 
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a  year,  diminishing  or  not  diminishiujg  in  your 
district  ? — They  are  not  diminishing.  The  farms 
which  have  diminished  are  those  under  50  acres ; 
farms  between  15  and  50  acres. 

7186.  What  I  may  call  small  farms  proper  are 
not  diminishing  ? — N^o. 

7187.  Were  they  diminishing  until  a  few  years 
ago  ? — No ;  the  farms  which  did  diminish  were, 
as  I  said,  those  between  15  and  50^  acres ;  those 
upon  which  a  man  could  not  find  sufficient  em- 
ployment for  the  whole  of  his  time. 


7188.  In  this  dairv  country  in  Cumberland 
has  the  agricultural  depression  been  felt  ? — Yes, 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  it 
has  been  felt  elsewhere,  I  think. 

7189.  Have  the  small  farms  proper,  that  is, 
farms  from  50/.  to  150/.,  weathered  the  agricul- 
tural depression  better  than  the  larger  ones  ? — 
I  do  not  think  they  have  weathered  it  better  than 
the  larger  ones ;  it  has  been  a  question  of  having 
surplus  capital.  The  man  who  has  had  the 
capital  to  spare  has  weathered  it  much  better 
than  the  man  who  has  only  just  sufficient  capital 
to  stock  his  land  with;  for  this  reason,  that 
when  it  came  to  a  question  of  selling  stock 
the  man  who  had  only  a  small  capital  was  obliged 
to  sell  his  stock  just  when  everybody  else  was 
wanting  to  sell,  whereas  the  man  who  had  a  large 
capital  could  hold  his  hand  and  wait  till  people 
were  wanting  to  buy  again. 

7190.  Is  the  dairy  system  in  Cumberland  a 
favourable  one  for  the  small  farms  ? — No,  it  is 
rather  in  favour  of  the  larger  ones ;  I  mean  farms 
from  50  to  100  acres. 

7191.  Perhaps  you  may  be  aware  that  the 
large  farmers  in  Wigtownshire  send  their  milk 
for  sale  as  far  as  Dundee ;  do  you  send  your  milk 
to  such  places  as  Newcastle? — Some  goes  to 
towns  in  tneir  neighbourhood,  some  goes  to  Man- 
chester, and  some  to  Liverpool ;  but  the  bulk  of 
the  milk  is  consumed  at  home ;  it  is  the  butter 
that  goes  away. 

7192.  Have  you  any  large  butter  or  cheese 
factories  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — There  are  two 
or  three  butter  factories  in  the  county,  but  they 
are  not  supported  very  much. 

7193.  Is  that  a  svstem  which  ir  favourable  to 
small  farms  ? — No,  I  should  say  that  it  is  father 
in  favour  of  the  larger  ones  than  the  smaller  ones; 
but  we  do  not  care  much  about  the  factories,  for 
this  reason,  it  takes  away  the  surplus  milk. 

7194.  In  speaking  of  a  butter  factorv*  I  meant 
a  large  concern  which  buys  up  the  milk  from  the 
smaller  farms  ? — Quite  so. 

7195.  You  are  not,  as  I  understand,  much  in 
favour  of  that  syst<3m? — No,  because  it  takes 
awav  the  surplus  milk,  and  that  robs  the  young 
stock,  and  therefore  it  is  against  farmers 
rearing  stock.  t 

7196.  You  said,  I  think,  that  a  large  land- 
owner would  be  able  to  put  a  great  deal  more 
money  into  the  land  than  a  small  owner  could ; 
but  is  it  not  your  experience  in  these  days  that 
the  large  landowners  also  are  very  short  of  cash, 
very  often? — Yes,  but  thev  have  spent  their 
capital  upon  their  land  and  tkeir  capital  is  still  in 
the  land. 

7197.  Your  proposal,  as  I  understand  it,  was 
to  encourage  landlords  to  create  small  farms  by 
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Sir  George  CompieZ/— continued, 
knding  them  money  ;  do  you  think  that  if  the 
moi^ey  was  lent  on  favourable  terms  the  land- 
lords would  be  willinff  to  create  small  farms  and 
put  up  the  neces8aryl)uilding8  ?— If  they  could 
see  a  profit  to  be  got  out  of  it. 

7198.  But  I  am  asking  you  do  you  think  that 
at  the  present  time  they  would  see  a  profit? — If 
they  could  let  tlieir  land  upon  better  term  than  at 
present  they  would. 

7199.  Do  you  think  that  under  the  present 
circumstances  they  would  see  a  profit  ? — They 
would  have  to  be  satisfied  upon  that  score  first, 
and  that  is  a  question  which  is  not  very  fuU^ 
settled  at  present ;  whether,  supposing  a  farm  is 
divided  into  four  little  farms,  it  would  be  any 
more  profitable  to  the  landowner  than  it  is  in  its 
present  condition. 

7200.  You  are  not  prepared,  as  I  understand, 
to  express  an  opinion  upon  that  point  ? — No,  I 
am  rather  in  favour  of  keeping  the  farms  as  they 


are. 


7201.  Is  there  any  system  in  your  part  of  the 
country  under  which  tlie  tenant  does  anything 
towards  the  buildings? — I  have  always  put  my 
foot  upon  that,  and  as  a  rule  they  do  not  do  it, 
because  they  have  not  the  capital,  for  one  thing. 

7202.  You  say  you  have  always  put  your  foot 
upon  it,  so  that  I  supfiose  it  has  been  sometimes 
tned?— No,  what  1  meant  was  this;  a  tenant 
comes  to  me  sometimes  and  says,  "  Will  you  find 
the  materials  if  I  will  put  up  the  building,"  and 
as  a  rule  in  such  cases  I  have  said,  "No,  your 
capital  is  very  much  better  employed  upon  the 
land,  and  I  will  put  up  the  building,  and  you 
may  pay  me  so  much  interest  upon  it. 

7203.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  better  ar- 
rangement for  all  parties  ? — Certainly  it  is. 

7204.  When  you  have  put  up  the  buildings, 
do  you  not  find  sometimes  that  you  have  done  it 
at  a  great  expense,  and  that  the  tenant  is  discon- 
tented, and  says  the  buildings  do  not  suit  him, 
and  that  they  ought  not  to  have  cost  so  much  ?— 
No ;  I  find  that  after  you  have  charged  the  man 
interest  for  a  year  or  two  he  will  tell  you  that 
the  buUdinffs  are  not  worth  the  interest,  and  you 
can  see  it  plain  enough. 

7205.  You  spoke  of  cowgates ;  what  do  you 
call  a  cowgate  m  your  part  of  the  country  ;  is  it 
a  common  field  where  cows  are  turned  out  ? — 
Yes. 

7206.  How  can  the  question  of  separate 
manure  heaps,  and  so  on,  arise  in  such  a  case  ? 

It  arises  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the 

cows  during  the  winter.  During  the  summer 
time  the  men  can  turn  the  cows  on  to  the  pasture, 
but  during  the  winter  the  cows  have  to  be  kept 
in  buil^gs,  and  that  is  where  the  question  of 
buildings  and  manure  cumes  in. 

7207.  Does  not  the  man  take  the  cow  to 
his  own  cottage,  and  put  up  a  shed  there? — 
That  was  the  difficulty  ;  each  man  wanted  a  shed 
at  home  to  put  his  cow  in,  and  I  saw  that  that 
was  going  to  cost  more  than  the  thing  was  worth. 
I  said,  "  Are  you  prepared  to  pay  interest  upon 
the  expenditure  ?  We  will  let  you  have  a  pasture 
at  the  present  agricultural  value;  if  we  put 
you  up  a  small  building  at  your  own  cottages 
you  will  have  to  pay  interest  upon  that  expen- 
diture.'    They  could  not  afford  to  do  that. 


Sir  George  Campbell — continued. 

7208.  Could  they  not  put  up  a  small  shantj 
or  lean-to,  by  their  cottage,  for  their  cow  ?— I 
do  not  think  they  would  be  allowed  to  do  that; 
there  would  be  the  sanitary  authority  to  object, 
for  one  thing« 

7209.  I  heard  yesterday  of  a  case  whei«  a 
number  of  cows  are  kept  under  the  system  that 
each  man  pays  3  L  for  a  cow,  and  2  L  for  an  acre 
of  land,  paying  5  /•  altogether ;  do  you  think  that 
that  would  be  a  kind  of  system  that  would  Bu^ 
ceed? — We  tried  to  introduce  the  system  I  haYC 
described,  but  we  found  these  difficulties  in  the 
way  with  regard  to  the  buildings  for  the  cows  in 
winter. 

7210.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  been 
over  the  border  into  Dumfries-shire  and  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, and  can  say  whether  there  is  any 
considerable  difference  in  the  state  of  agriculture 
as  compared  with  what  it  it  is  on  the  Cumber- 
land siae  ? — I  think  they  have  felt  the  depression 
more  there  than  we  have  on  the  large  farms. 

7211.  Is  there  any  difference  as  to  the  tenure 
of  land? — The  farms  are  held  on  longer  leases 
there;  21  years*  leases. 

7212.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  larffc 
Wigtownshire  farmers  who  send  their  milk  all  tbe 
way  to  Dundee  ?— Yes. 

7213.  Are  they  pi-osperous  as  a  rule  ? — No ;  I 
do  not  think  they  have  weathered  the  storm 
better  than  Englishmen  have.  The  men  who 
have  suffered  most  are  the  men  dependent  en- 
tirely upon  com ;  that  is  arable  farmers.  The 
men  who  have  suffered  least  are  the  grass 
fitrmers,  who  produce  beef,  mutton,  and  butter. 

7214.  Have  you  heard  of  the  Caledonian 
Railway  Company,  and,  I  believe,  other  railway 
companies,  charging  a  fixed  charge  per  gallon  for 
milk,  without  any  reference  at  all  to  the  dis- 
tance for  which  it  is  sent,  so  that,  for  instance, 
a  lar^e  farmer  is  able  to  send  milk  for  a  penny 
a  gallon  for  a  long  distance,  while  a  small  man 
sending  it  only  for  a  short  distance  has  to  pay 
just  the  same  ? — Yes;  we  have  instances  of  tnat 
It  depends  upon  what  the  competition  is  between 
the  railway  companies.  K  there  are  two  com- 
panies running  trom  the  same  point  at  one  end 
to  the  same  point  at  the  other,  these  two  com- 
panies will  compete  with  each  other,  and  will 
deliver  the  milk  at  that  terminal  point  at  a 
very  much  lower  rate  than  at  any  intermediate 
place;  it  is  the  competition  between  the  rail^ 
way  companies  that  brings  down  the  rate. 

7215.  If  there  is  no  competition  the  small 
man  suffers  from  the  want  of  competition  in 
sending  his  milk  for  a  short  distance,  does  he 
not? — And  the  large    one  does  too;   they  all 

'  suffer. 

7216.  At  present  is  not  the  system  in  vogue 
that  an  equal  charge  is  made  for  a  long  distance 
as  for  a  short  distance  ? — ^Yes. 

7217.  Is  not  that  rather  unfair? — I  think  you 
cannot  control  it,  because  the  railway  companies 
will  desire  to  make  the  best  terms  they  can.  It 
is  competition  between  the  different  companies 
that  does  it  all. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple, 

7218.  You  have  given  us  a  list  as  to  the  various 
sizes  of  the  holdings  on  the  Uuderley  Estate ;  I 

forget 
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Sir  Charles  Dalrymple — continued. 

forget  whether  you  were  asked  if  there  Ib  still 
much  demand  for  small  holdings  round  about  the 
towns  and  villages  of  that  district? — There  is 
nothing  beyond  the  present  supply*  I  should  be 
prepared  to  let  out  some  more  land  as  accom- 
moaation  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town  if 
there  was  a  demand  for  it,  but  within  the  last 
five  yearj  I  have  been  obliged  to  put  back  some 
of  the  fields  which  had  been  let  as  accommodation 
land  to  the  farms  which  they  had  been  taken  away 
from. 

7219.  You  have  been  able  to  meet  such 
demands  as  have  been  made,  and  you  consider 
you  could  meet  fiirther  demands  if  they  were 
made  ? — Yes,  I  should  be  willing  to  do  so. 

7220.  Then  it  could  not  be  said  that  in  that 
part  of  the  country  there  is  any  want  of  land  for 
the  purpose  mentioned? — No,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  at  all. 

7221.  You.  yourself,  I  gather,  are  deddedly 
favourable  to  tne  system  of  smnll  holdings  ? — Yes, 
I  always  have  been  favourable  to  the  small  fanning 
system  where  it  could  be  carried  out,  but  1  find 
great  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  outlay  on  the 
part  of  the  landlord.  I  should  perhaps  mention 
that  during  the  24  years  we  have  done  away  with 
77  small  farms,  but  those  were  farms  between  15 
and  50  acres,  which  did  not  require  the  whole  of 
xhe  man's  time,  and  which  he  found  therefore  he 
was  unable  to  work  to  advantage. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings* 

7222.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  evidence 
which  was  given  before  the  Koyal  Commissions 
of  1867  and  1882,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
district  you  are  speaking  of? — Yes,  1  have  read 
itaU. 

7223.  You  are  aware  that  a  very  important 
part  of  the  evidence  given  seemed  to  be  rather 
contrary  to  the  views  you  have  given  to  the 
Ck>mmittee  to-day  ? — Yes. 

7224.  Do  you  remember  one  of  the  Sub-Com- 
missioners stating  that  he  was  "  informed  by  a 
land  agent  of  great  experience  that  a  third  of  the 
existing  tenants  were  once  farm  servants-'?— 
Yes ;  I  believe  I  was  the  agent  that  he  refers 
to,  because  I  recollect  his  askmff  me  the  question. 

7225.  Do  you  know  Mr.  C.  Webster,  of  Ken- 
dal ? — Yes,  I  know  him  very  well. 

7226.  He  said  before  that  Commission  '*  I  am 
of  opinion  that  to  absorb  small  holdings  in  Iwrge 
farms  will  ultimately  be  found  unwise  and  im- 
politic. I  look  upon  this  class  as  one  of  the 
ground  works  of  our  national  stability.  More 
attention  is  given  by  small  holders  to  the  pro- 
duction of  butter,  poultry,  eggs,  &o.,  and  often 
beneath  the  notice  of  large  farmers  " ;  do  you 
agree  with  that  ?— 1  quite  agree  with  that,  but  I 
say  that,  practically,  you  cannot  carry  it  out. 

7227.  feut  you  agree  with  such  a  statement 
that  this  class  is  one  of  the  ^undworks  of  our 
national  stability,  and  also  with  what  Mr.  Web- 
ster says  as  to  giving  more  attention  to  the  pro- 
duction of  smiSler  articles  of  food  ? — Yes,  it  is 
desirable  to  do  so,  but  my  difficulty  is  that  it 
cannot  all  be  done  at  a  profit. 

7228.  Then  there  was  another  witness,  Mr. 
Pearson,  whom,  perhaps,  you  know  ? — Yes. 

7229.  He  says,  "  This  tendency  to  form  large 
farms  is  economically  a  mistake  ;**  do  you  agree 
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with  that? — It  depends  upon  which  point  of  view 
he  is  speaking  of,  and  whether  he  is  speaking 
from  the  owner's  side  or  the  occupier's  side. 
From  the  owner's  side,  it  is  undoubtedJv  the  case 
that  the  amalgamation  of  three  or  four  larms  into 
one  is  economical. 

7230.  What  other  side  is  there;  the  public 
side  or  the  people's  side? — I  should  say  lie 
people's  side,  rather. 

7231.  You  would  hold  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
economically  for  the  landowner  but  not  for  the 
people  ? — 1  es. 

7232.  Then  one  of  the  Sub-Commissioners,  Mr. 
Culley,  states,  in  1867,  that  it  is  often  strongly 
represented  to  him  that  **  the  great  increase  in 
the  size  of  farms  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  deprives 
the  provident  and  industrious  labourer  of  the 
old  inducements  to  save  money  and  become  a 
a  farmer,  large  farms  being  out  of  his  reach ;" 
do  you  agree  with  that  ?— Yes ;  in  practice,  I 
have  tried  to  carry  that  out  We  have  main- 
tained small  farms  as  far  as  we  possibly  could, 
but  force  of  circumcttances  has  compelled  us  to 
do  away  with  the  77  faims  I  referred  to. 

7233.  Then  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hodgson  states  that, 
"Where  farms  are  small  it  is  a  constant  am- 
bition with  farm  servants  to  become  farmers. 
They  save  as  much  us  they  can,  and  when  that 
object  is  obtained,  live  poorly  and  work  hard ;'' 
do  you  agree  with  that  ? — Yes. 

7234.  With  regard  to  what  you  said  about  the 
applications  for  the  small  farms,  may  I  refer  you 
to  what  was  said  bv  Mr.  F.  Pearson,  who,  I  think, 
is  a  land  agent,  is  he  not  ?— And  a  solicitor. 

7235.  He  states  that  there  are  10  applications 
for  farms  of  moderat-e  size  for  four  of  larger  ones ; 
was  that  according  to  your  experience  ? — ^That 
was  the  case  at  the  time  that  he  referred  to,  but 
there  has  been  rather  a  change  in  that  respect. 

7236.  The  Bev.  James  Stephens  states  that 
labourers  who  are  honest  and  frugal  save  money, 
as  the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  show, 
and  that  many  of  them  save  enough  to  rent  and 
stock  a  small  farm  of  their  own ;  do  you  agree 
with  that? — Yes;  but  I  think  that  the  term 
"  labourer  "  there  is  difierently  applied  to  what 
we  generally  underst-and  by  the  term.  The 
labourers  to  whom  all  these  people  are  referring 
are  the  farmers'  sons,  who  go  out  as  labourers 
first  of  all  on  the  larger  faims,  and  then,  as  soon 
as  they  are  able  to  scrape  the  capitid  together, 
they  take  a  small  farm. 

7237.  When  you  sav  the  farmers'  sons,  do  yon 
mean  the  sons  of  small  holders? — No,  the  son  of 
the  larger  farmer.  With  us,  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who  occupies,  say,  150  or  200  acres,  his  sons  will 
go  out  as  farm  servants  upon  other  farms,  and,  as 
soon  as  they  can  scrape  the  capital  together,  they 
will  take  a  little  farm  of  50  /.  or  60  /.  a  year. 

7238.  Is  there  an^  evidence  at  all  given  before 
the  Royal  Commission  that  shows  the  distinction 
which  you  have  just  drawn  ? — I  do  not  recollect 
whether  there  is  or  is  not. 

7239.  Mr.  Norman,  who  is  also  a  land  agent, 
said,  "  I  am  opposed  to  the  system  of  small  farms, 
and  to  encouraging  farm  servants  to  look  to  be- 
coming tenant  farmers  f  do  you  agree  with  that 
opinion?— No;  during  the  last  20  years  I  have 
tried  to  encourage  the  small  men  as  far  as  po&?i- 
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Mr.  Jesse  CoUings — continuecL 
ble,  but  the  difficulty  I  have  always  had  is  doing 
it  at  a  profit. 

7240.  Your  proposal  is  to  subsidise  the  land- 
lords in  order  that  they  might  divide  the  land 
into  small  holdings,  and  put  buildings  upon  it  ? — 
J  t  is  to  enable  them  to  do  that. 

7241.  Where  would  the  money  come  from ; 
would  it  be  out  of  the  rates,  through  the  local 
authority  ? — I  am  supposing  that  the  State  would 
lend  die  money.  It  is  proposed  to  lend  the 
money  to  the  local  authorities,  and  I  suggest  that 
they  would  lend  it  to  the  landlords  instead. 

7242.  Do  you  mean  that  the  local  authority 
would  pass  it  on  to  the  landlords? — I  should  say 
let  the  State  advance  direct  to  the  landowners. 

7243.  You  couple  with  that  the  condition  that 
the  landowners  should  see  a  profit? — Yes;  you 
must  do  that  before  the  landowners  will  take 
it  up. 

7244.  In  your  omnion  do  you  consider  such  a 
suggestion  practicaole  ;  do  you  think  that  if  such 
a  law  were  passed  it  would  be  operative  in  any 
way  for  securing  small  holdings  ? — I  confess  I 
do  not  think  it  is  myself. 

7245.  Then  we  mieht  dismiss  your  suggestion, 
might  we  not,  as  holding  out  no  great  hopes  to 
the  rurid  classes  tiiat  are  likely  to  be  fulfilled  ?— 
It  would  be  a  cheaper  way  of  doing  what  you 
want  to  do. 

7246.  But  not  a  practicable  one? — No. 

7247.  You  said  that  if  the  plan  of  purchase 
through  the  Ashbourne  Act  were  established  you 
thought  that  ultimately  matters  would  revert 
back  to  the  position  in  which  they  are  now  ? — 
Yes. 

7248.  But  supposing  that  on  the  sale  of  the 
land  by  the  local  authoritv  the  condition  of 
cultivation  was  attached  to  the  sale,  and  that  no 
one  was  to  be  helped  into  a  farm  b^  public 
money  unless  he  was  ready  to  cultivate  it,  would 
that  eet  over  the  difficulty  you  refer  to  ? — I  do 
not  think  so,  because  how  are  you  to  ascertain 
whether  the  purchaser  is  going  to  cultivate  or 
not. 

7249.  Supposing  that  means  for  ascertaining 
that  could  be  devised,  if  the  condition  of  culti- 
vation was  attached  to  the  sale,  would  not  that 
be  a  preventitive  of  this  competition  of  the  large 
capitalist  to  which  you  have  referred  ? — I  fancy 
such  a  condition  would  prevent  a  small  man 
buying,  because  he  might  say,  "  I  may  want  to 
sell,  and  the  competition  for  mv  interest  would 
be  reduced  if  I  am  to  sell  only  to  those  who 
cultivate." 

7250.  Supposing  that  that  conditioii  of  cul- 
tivation were  attached  to  the  sale,  it  would 
prevent  the  competition  of  large  capitalists  who 
wanted  land  for  luxuries  or  for  other  purposes^ 
would  it  not?— It  might  do  that,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  it  would  prevent  competition  on  the  part  of 
the  small  man  too,  because  it  restricts  his  in- 
terest 

7251.  It  would  get  over  the  difficulty  of  com- 
petition of  the  large  capitalists,  would  it  not  ? — 
It  might  get  over  that  difficultv. 

7252.  jDo  you  think  that  the  local  authority 
(that  is  the  ratepayers)  have  any  right  to  help  a 
man  into  the  enjoyment  of  land  except  for  culti- 
vation ?— No, 


Mr.  Jesse  ColWigs — continued. 

7253.  For  the  purpose  we  will  say  of  sub-let- 
ting, and  becoming  a  landowner,  and  cutting  it 
up  into  building  sites,  or  for  any  purpose  except 
that  of  cultivation ;  do  you  think  that  the  coqi- 
munity  have  the  right  to  risk  the  ratepayers' 
money  ? — I  think  you  would  have  tp  allow  the 
local  authority  to  sell  for  building  ates  for 
instance. 

7254.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  local  autho- 
rity, but  of  the  man  who  luis  been  helped  into  a 
small  holding  by  the  aid  of  the  ratepayers,  repre* 
sented  by  the  local  authority ;  is  it  right  that  a  man 
should  be  so  helped  for  any  other  purpjose  besides 
that  of  cultivation  ? — It  may  not  be  right,  but  I 
afraid  if  you  restrict  him  from  selling  any  of  Us 
land  for  building  sites,  you  keep  him  out  of  the 
market;  you  are  restricting  his  interest  in  the 
land. 

7255.  Your  view,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that 
they  would  not  take  advantage  of  the  facilities 
for  cultivation  unless  they  haa  the  right  to  do  as 
they  liked  with  the  land  ? — Yes. 

7256.  You  stated  that  in  your  opinion  the 
small  holders,  under  the  Small  Holaings  Bill, 
which  you  have  been  referring  to,  would  not  like 
the  local  authority  for  a  landlord;  but  under 
Lord  Ashbourne's  Act,  would  not  the  local  autho* 
rity  be  the  landlord  for  50  years,  or  whatever  the 
term  might  be? — Yes,  but  it  is  only  for  that 
period;  the  local  authority  will  never  be  a 
popular  landlord  under  any  circumstances. 

Chairman. 

7257.  The  local  authoritv  under  the  Ashbourne 
Act  would  have  none  of  the  rights  of  a  landlord, 
would  it,  except  the  right  to  receive  the  annual 
instalments  ?— I  gather  that  that  is  all. 

7268.  It  would  have  no  right  to  interfere  with 
the  cultivation  or  to  restrict  the  sale  of  tiie  pro- 
perty, subject  to  an  annual  payment,  or  in  any 
other  way  to  interfere  with  the  absolute  rights  of 
the  owner  ? — No. 

Mr.  Jesse  CoUings. 

7259.  Wherein  would  their  power  as  landlord 
differ  from  the  power  in  the  local  authority  under 
the  Small  Holdings  Bill,  except  in  the  power  to 
prevent  sub-division  and  sub-letting  ?— t  do  not 
think  that  it  would  differ  in  any  other  reqiect 
except  those  to  which  you  refer. 

7260.  Do  not  you  think  that  such  powers 
should  exist  ?— They  may  exist,  but  they  will 
not  be  popular  powers. 

7261.  Do  you  agree  that,  under  such  restric* 
tions,  if  they  were  adopted  (that  is,  the  accept- 
ance of  the  condition  of^cultivation),  things  could 
not  revert  to  their  present  condition  ? — No  doubt 
that  would  be  against  things  reverting  to  their 
present  condition  ;  but  I  think  that  it  would  be 
too  great  a  restriction  to  place  upon  the  owner- 
ship or  occupation  of  land.  You  must  let  a  man 
do  as  he  likes  with  his  own,  I  think. 

7262.  Do  you  think,  in  the  case  of  local  autho- 
rities being  empowered  to  put  Lord  Ashbourne's 
Act  into  force,  they  would  oe  likely  to  undertake 
that  duty? — I  do  not  think  that  the  small  local 
authorities  would ;  the  larger  ones  might 

7263.  And  with  regard  to  letting  the  land  in 
the  same  manner  as  provided  by  the  Allotment 

Act, 
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Mr.  Jesse  CoUings — continued. 

Act,  do  you  see  any  difference  between  the  local 
authority  taking  any  liak  under  the  Allotments 
Act(«rhich  involves  a  very  small  amount  of  land) 
and  their  taking  the  risk  upon  the  larger  areas 
which  would  be  necessary  for  small  holdings  ?  — 
No ;  I  should  not  see  any  objection  to  the  local 
authority  doing  it^  but  I  do  not  think  that  the 
local  authority  would  be  any  more  inclined  to  do 
it  on  a  large  scale  than  they  have  been  on  a  small 
Bcale. 

7264.  But  there  would  be  more  risk  in  doing 
it  on  a  large  scale,  would  there  not  ? — Yes. 

7265.  May  I  not  take  it  that  it  would  be  no 
us  to  advocate  any  legislative  provision  that 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  put  in  force  by  the 
local  authorities?— You  may  advocate  anything, 
but  my  impresuon  is  that  this  would  not  be  put 
into  force. 

7266.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  useless  to 
,tantalise  the  labouring  classes  by  a  suggestion 
which  we  know  economic  causes  would  prevent 
from  being  put  in  force  by  the  local  authorities  ? 
— Quite  so;  it  would  be  idle  to  raise  their 
hopes. 

7267.  Quite  so  ;  it  would  be  idle  to  raise 
their  hopes? — You  said  that,  in  your  opinion, 
the  Small  Holdings  Bill  would  burden  the  rates ; 
in  what  way  would  it  burden  the  rates  more  than 
Lord  Ashbourne's  Act  would  ? — It  might  burden 
them  because  the  local  authority  would  have  to 
buy  the  whole  of  a  farm ;  they  could  not  buy 
part,  and  supposing  the^  bought  a  farm  of  250 
acres,  and  then  divided  it  into  10  or  a  dozen  lots, 
although  they  might  be  able  to  sell  the  first  five 
or  six  lots  at  a  fair  price,  they  would  be  left  with 
the  outside  land  producing,  perhaps,  a  very  small 
income.  By  the  time  they  have  calculated  the 
income  on  the  one  hand,  aod  the  interest  they 
have  to  pay  on  the  other,  I  think  that  the  local 
authority  would  be  out  of  pocket. 

7268.  But  seeing  that  we  are  speaking  of  the 
creation  of  small  holdings,  and  not  of  enabling 
the  sitting  tenant  to  become  an  owner,  would  not 
the  same  objection,  or  the  same  risk,  preciselv 
attach  to  operations  under  Lord  Ashbourne  s 
Act? --There  would  be  quite  the  same  risk  as 
regards  making  a  profit  u{K)n  the  purchase. 

7269.  Wherein  is  there  anv  burden  upon  the 
.ratepayers  under     the    Small    Holdings    Bill 

any  more  than  there  is  under  Lord  Ashbourne's 
Act? — I  do  not  know  that  there  would  be  any. 
The  risk  which  I  was  referring  to  was  that  the 


Mr.  Jesse  Co//in^«— continued. 

local  authority  might  not  be  able  to  sell  the  land 
for  the  same  price  that  they  gave. 

7270.  I  gather  that  you  were  not  aware  in 
considering  the  proposal  that  one  per  cent,  extra 
was  to  be  charged,  which  would  immediately  be 
invested  by  the  local  authority  as  a  sinking  fund  ? 
— Yes,  I  understand  that;  but  then  that  has 
nothmg  to  do  with  the  rate  at  which  the  land 
sells.  Taking  the  land  in  our  neighbourhood,  it 
selli^  at  30  years'  purchase ;  that  is  about  3|  per 
cent.  The  local  authority  would  not  be  able  to 
borrow  the  money,  I  take  it,  from  the  State,  and 
charge  the  one  per  cent,  and  still  be  able  to 
lend  the  monev  at  less  3i  per  cent. ;  and  the  land, 
as  I  say,  is  only  returning  3J. 

7271.  You  spoke  of  the  increased  production 
of  the  farms  under  large  tenancies  or  holdings ; 
does  that  apply  to  other  articles  besides  com ; 
does  it  apply  to  the  smaller  articles  of  food? — I 
was  refemng  to  produce  generallv.  Our  farms 
are  not  corn-prouucin^  farms ;  they  are  dairy 
farms  and  stock-producine  farms. 

7272.  You  spoke  of  the  people  doing  better 
when  they  migrated  to  large  towns;  are  you 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  large  towns  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  am 
very  well  acquainted  with  it. 

7273.  In  expressing  that  opinion  you  did  not 
speak  from  experience  ? — No.  They  never  come 
back  again,  and  I  judge  from  that  fact  very 
much. 

7274.  I  think  you  said  that  the  rent  of  small 
farms  was  about  2  per  cent  upon  the  capital 
value?—  Two  to  2 J  per  cent. 

7275.  IIoiv  do  you  arrive  at  the  capital  value? 
— I  was  talking  of  the  prices  we  gave,  and  the 
prices  at  which  land  in  the  neighbourhood  has 
been  seUing,  and  I  sav  that  the  present  rent  will 
not  produce  more  than  2  per  cent  upon  the 
capital  value. 

7276.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  further 
that  the  rent  of  small  farms  was  2/.  per  acre?— 
Thirty -five  shillings  to  2  2. 

7277.  Are  we  to  understand  from  you  that  the 
land  in  your  neighbourhood  is  worth  100  /.  per 
acre  in  the  open  market  ? — Yes,  a  good  deal  of 
it 

7278.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  state- 
ment thlit  the  land  has  gone  down  in  value  so 
much? — The  rental  value  has  gone  down  10  or 
15  per  cent.,  and  of  course  the  purchase  value 
has  gone  down  with  it 


Mr.  Thomas  Rigbt,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

7279.  You  are  a  farmer,  I  think  ?— Yes. 

7280.  At  Sutton  Weaver,  in  Cheshire. 

7281.  Are  there  many  small  holders  in  your 
district  ? — Yes,  there  are. 

7282.  Are  they  owners  or  only  tenants? — 
Chiefly  tenants. 

7283.  But  there  are  some  who  are  owners,  are 
there  not  ? — Yes,  there  some  who  are  owners. 

7284.  How  do  they  get  on  in  comparison  with 
other  farmers  ? — They  get  on  very  well  generally 
when  they  have  holdings  that  they  can  make  pro- 
fitable by  cultivation.     I  mean  that  they  get  on 

0,69. 


Chairman  —continued. 

Eretty  much  as  they  apply  themselves  to  their 
usiness  in  cultivating  the  land,  and  as  they  are 
successful  in  selling  t^eir  produce;  so  far  as  they 
are  good  business  people,  they  get  on  pretty 
well. 

7285.  If  they  are  ciipable  people  they  get  on  ? 
— Quite  so. 

7286.  On  the  average,  do  they  do  better  or 
worse  than  the  larger  farmers  ? — I  do  not  think 
they  do  better  than  the  larger  farmers ;  they  do 
as  well,  I  daresay,  when  they  have  capital,  and 
have  the  ability  to  manage  their  places  well. 

3  A  3  7287.  Does 
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Mr.  Chaplin. 

'    7287.  Doe?  that  apply  both  to  small  owners 
and  small  occupiers  ? — x  es. 

Chairman. 

7288.  Have  they  increased  or  diminished  in 
numbers  in  recent  years? — They  are  much  about 
the  same,  I  think,  in  my  neighbourhood. 

7289.  Are  the  rents  of  small  farms  higher  or 
less  than  those  of  ordinary  sized  farms  r — The 
rents  of  small  farms  are  rather  higher  than  those 
of  the  larger  farms. 

7290.  Are  you  in  favour  of  small  holdings  ? — 
Yes. 

7291.  You  think  that  their  numbers  should  be 
increased  ? — I  think  they  should,  if  that  can  be 
done  under  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
reasonably  likely  to  be  profitable. 

7292.  In  Tour  neighbourhood  is  there  a  de- 
mand for  such  holdings? — Yes. 

7293.  Is  the  demand  greater  than  the  supply  ? 
— -I  do  not  thing  so.  The  supply  is  about  equal 
to  the  demand  at  present.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  an  extra  demand,  but  that  arises,  perhaps, 
from  the  fact  that  the  supply  is  not  there.  If 
there  was  a  chance  of  getting  hold  of  a  small 
holding  at  a  reasonable  rental,  and  in  a  reasonable 
way,  I  believe  that  the  demand  would  increase. 

7294.  What  size  of  small  holdings  are  most 
in  demand  ? — From  50  to  100  acres ;  I  mean  in 
small  farms. 

7295.  You  are  speaking  now  of  cases  where 
the  people  would  get  their  whole  subsistence 
from  the  farm  ? — Yes. 

7296.  Do  you  think  that  if  facilities  were  given 
for  the  establishment  of  small  farms  of  this  kind 
the^  would  be  taken  advantage  of? — Yes,  1 
believe  they  would. 

7297.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  interference  of 
the  Legislature  in  order  to  secure  this  result  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so,  if  it  could  be  done  in  a  way  so 
that  it  could  be  got  at  reasonably. 

7298.  Would  you  prefer  that  these  holdings 
should  be  ownerships  or  tenancies  ? — I  think  that 
tenancies  would  suit  the  majority  of  people  better 
than  ownerships. 

7299.  Why  would  they  prefer  tenancies  to 
ownerships  ? — They  would  not  require  so  much 
capital ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  men  who  are  wanting 
and  would  take  small  holdings,  and  small  farms, 
are  men  of  industrious  habits,  and  men  who  are 
trying  to  get  on ;  and  I  take  it  that  they  could 
get  on  with  small  tenancies  with  less  capital  than 
they  would  require  to  purchase  the  land  and  work 
it  ailerwards. 

7300.  If  a  large  portion  of  the  capital-money 
were  lent  to  them,  and  they  were  only  required 
to  find  one-fourth  of  the  money  do  you  think  that 
that  difficulty  would  exist  ? — I  am  afraid  that  it 
would.  If  they  had  to  find  one-fourth  of  the 
money  I  am  afraid  that  that  would  be  a  serious 
hindrance  at  the  commencement. 

7301.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  many 
persons  who  desire  to  become  small  owners  who 
nave  saved  money,  or  would  save  money,  and  be 
able  to  employ  it  in  that  way  ? — I  think  that 
there  would  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  such 
people  to  do  so. 

7302.  They  would  be  the  most  thrifty  and  in- 
dustrious members  of  that  class,  would  they  not? 
— Yes,  that  is  very  likelyr 


Chairman— oontimied. 

7303.  And  probably  the  people  whom  it  would 
be  safest  to  assist? — Yes. 

7304.  I  suppose  you  would  not  be  in  favour 
of  allowing  the  local  authoritv  to  lend  the  whole 
of  the  purchase-money  ? — I  think  not. 

7305.  You  would  think  they  ought  to  have 
some  security  in  the  shape  of  a  payment  down? 
— Yes. 

7306.  And  if  they  required  a  payment  down 
of  a  small  proportion  that  would  sift  out  the 
applicants,  and  only  the  better  class  of  a^licants 
would  be  likely  to  be  able  to  comply  with  that 
condition  ? — Yes ;  that  is  very  likely. 

7307.  But  in  addition  to  that  you  think  thai 
the  largest  demand  would  be  for  tenancies  ?— 
Yes ;  I  think  so. 

7308.  In  your  neighbourhood  do  you  think  if 
the  local  authority  were  authorised  to  facilitate 
the  creation  of  small  farms  that  they  would  do 
so? — Yes;  I  think  they  would  be  disposed  to  do  so. 

7309.  Would  they  buy  land  and  let  it  out?— 
I  cannot  quite  say  that.  As  the  local  authority 
is  constituted  at  present  half  the  number  are 
merchants  and  manufacturers  in  my  county. 

7310.  I  ought  to  have  put  my  question  in  this 
way ;  do  you  think  that  a  local  authority,  elected 
in  the  same  way  as  the  County  Council  is,  that 
is  to  say,  a  local  authority  elected  by  all  the 
ratepayers,  would  be  likely  to  undertake  a  specu- 
lation of  the  kind  suggested? — ^I  think  so  in 
agricultural  counties. 

7311.  But  if  thejr  were  to  do  so,  they  would 
have  to  face  a  oertam  amount  of  risk,  would  they 
not,  and  they  might  lose  money  by  it? — Yes. 

7312.  You  think,  however,  that  the  ratepayers 
would  not  object  to  run  that  risk  ? — I  think  not 
if  it  was  fenced  round  with  such  reasonable  pre- 
cautions as  would  be  prudent;  I  mean  in  the 
way  of  getting  the  right  tenants. 

7313.  How  would  they  select  the  tenants?— 
By  judging  of  their  character  and  ability,  and 
the  amount  of  capital  they  had,  I  suppose. 

7314.  You  think  that  must  be  left  to  the  dis^ 
cretion  of  the  local  authority  ? — I  think  so. 

7315.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be 
jealousy  or  difficulties  of  that  kind  among  the 
members  of  the  local  authority  in  selecting  ihe 
tenants  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  but,  perhaps,  if  they 
had  only  a  limited  quantity  of  land  it  would  lead, 
somewhat  in  that  direction. 

7Jil6.  If  they  were  to  choose  only  men  rf 
capacity,  who  they  thought  were  certain  to  sue- 
ceed,  do  not  you  think  that  everybody  who  was 
refused  would  be  very  angry?— That  is  very 
likely. 

7317.  Would  they  be  able  to  get  up  an  arita- 
tion  on  the  ground  that  injustice  had  been  done 
them  ? — Thev  might,  perhaps,  but  it  could  not 
live  long,  I  think. 

7318.  It  would  be  rather  difficult,  for  instance, 
supposing  two  men  applied  who  were  both  re- 
spectable men,  to  prove  that  the  one  man  was 
likely  to  succeed,  and  that  the  other  was  a  person 
who  could  not  be  trusted  with  the  ratepayers' 
money  ? — ^Yes,  it  would  be  difficult. 

7319.  Especially  as  the  man  who  was  refused 
would  have  to  pay  his  rates  towards  assistiDg  the 
man  who  was  accepted? — Yes;  but  that  would 
be  decided,  I  take  it,  bjr  the  votes  of  the  members 
of  the  County  Council ;   and  it  would  depend 
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Chairman — continued. 

upon  how  the  majoritjr  thought  and  felt  as  to  who 
waB  elected. 

7320.  You  think  that  the  local  authorities 
would  be  inclined  to  try  the  experiment?  —  I 
think  in  my  county  they  would.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  county  council,  and  I  know  them  pretty 
well,  and  I  fancy  that  they  would  be  inclined  to 
try  the  experiment. 

7321.  What  sized  farm  is  yours  ? — I  only  farm 
a  small  farm  now,  as  compared  with  what  I  have 
done  ;  I  have  some  other  occupations  now.  The 
farm  I  have  now  is  109  acres. 

7322.  Do  you  think  that  the  large  farmers 
would  object  to  such  a  proposal  as  has  been 
suggested  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would,  because 
it  is  generalljr  allowed  in  Cheshire  that  a  moderate- 
sized  farm  is  the  best  to  get  There  are  not 
many  large  farms  in  Cheshire. 

7323.  Would  the  farmers  object  to  anything 
which  made  the  labourers  independent? — No, 
not  generally;  there  is  a  ^ood  disposition 
generally,  I  think,  to  help  the  labourers.    * 

7324.  Is  there  a  disposition  to  encourage  the 
best  of  them  to  get  on  and  to  take  land? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

7325.  Do  you  think  that  these  holdings  would 
be  occupied  by  people  who  have  other  occupa- 
tions ? — The  small  holdings  would.  The  making 
of  small  holdings  of  10  to  15  and  20  acres  would 
be  taken  advantage  of  mostly  by  successful 
tntdesmeut  I  think,  who  could  go  outside,  the 
town  and  live ;  and  it  would  rather  tend  to  help 
people  of  that  character  than  people  of  purely 
agricultural  pursuits. 


Mr.  Seale^Hayne. 

7326.  You  referred  just  now  to  small  farms  of 
50  to  100  acres  as  being  most  in  demand ;  what 
is  the  usual  size  of  small  holdings  in  Cheshire  ? — 
Fifty  to  100  or  150  acres.  The  largest  number 
of  farms,  I  think,  would  be  about  100  acres.  I 
once  took  the  average  size  of  the  farms  from  the 
agricultural  returns,  and  I  found  that  it  was  33 
acres. 

7327.  Then  you  would  hardly  call  100  acres  a 
small  holding ;  what  would  you  call  a  smaU  hold- 
ing ? — Fifty  acres,  say. 

7328.  Fifty  acres  and  under,  I  presume? — 
Yes. 

7329.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  agricultural 
land  in  Cheshire  ?—  Of  course  that  depends  upon 
circumstances. 

7330.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  arable  land  ? 
— Arable  land  would  let  at  30  «.  to  40  s. 

7331.  And  what  is  the  rent  of  |>ermanent  pas- 
turage ? — Good  pasture  land  is  worth  the  same 
per  acre,  namely,  30  s.  to  40  *.,  and  upwards. 

7332.  Is  it  not  worth  more  than  the  agri- 
cultural land? — The  pasture  land  is  worth  as 
much  as  any. 

7333.  But  you  say  that  it  is  the  same  as  the 
arable  ;  I  should  have  thought  that  it  was  worth 
more? — We  have  not  much  arable  land.  There 
is  not  a  large  proportion  of  arable  land  in 
Cheshire,  and  what  there  is  is  fairly  good  land. 

7334.  Do  you  really  maintain  that  in  Cheshire, 
the  permanent  pasture  land  is  not  worth  more 
than  arable  land? — No;  it  is  about  the  same 
throughout. 


Mr.  Joseph  Alfred  Smith,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

7335.  Where  do  you  live? — At  Akenham, 
Ipswich. 

7336.  I  believe  you  are  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  East  Suffolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture? — 
Yes. 

7337.  And  you  are  Managing  Director  of  the 
Eastern  Counties  Dairy  Institute  ? — Yes. 

7338.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  district  of 
East  Suffolk  ?— Yes. 

7339.  Are  there  many  smaU  holdings  there? 
— Not  a  large  number. 

7340.  In  the  first  place,  speaking  of  small 
owners,  are  there  many  of  them? — No;  very 
few,  comparatively. 

7341.  Are  there  many  small  tenancies? — 
There  are  rather  more  small  tenancies  lately; 
the  tendency  has  been  to  increase  them  some- 
what. 

7342.  Did  the  tendency,  of  which  we  have 
heard  elsewhere,  to  throw  the  farms  together 
exist  in  Suffolk? — Yes;  it  prevailed  to  a  very 
large  extent  about  20  years  ago. 

7343.  Has  that  practice  now  ceased  ? — It  has 
been  very  much  checked,  owing  to  the  inability 
to  let  large  farms. 

7344.  Is  there  a  tendency  now  to  revert  to 
smaller  farms  ? — Yes. 

7345.  Do  these  small  farms  pay  a  higher  rent 
than  the  larger  ones  ? — Yes. 

7346.  What  is  the  difficulty  in  reversing  the 
0.69. 


C/iairwian— continued, 
situation,  and  increasing  the  number  of  smaller 
farms  ? — There  are  many  obstacles.     In  the  first 
place,  the  question  of  another  homestead  has  to 
be  considered,  that  is  one  expense. 

7347.  You  mean  the  difficulty  of  finding  capi- 
tal to  erect  buildings  ? — Yes ;  and  then  as  regards 
the  subdivision  oi  land  there  are  legal  difficul- 
ties sometimes  in  the  way  of  that. 

7348.  But  the  legal  difficulties  would  only 
occur  in  the  jcase  of  small  ownerships,  I  presume  ? 
— Yes. 

7349.  In  the  case  of  small  tenancies  there 
would  be  no  legal  difficulties,  would  there  ? — Not 
in  that  case. 

7350.  In  that  case  there  would  only  be  the 
difficulty  of  finding  money  for  the  necessary 
buildings  ? — Yes. 

7351.  What  cultivation,  in  your  opinion,  is 
suitable  for  small  holdings? — I  do  not  think  that 
small  holdings  would  be  successful  to  srow  com  ; 
I  think  that  corn  can  be  more  successluUy  grown 
on  large  holdings.  But  for  small  holaings,  I 
think,  there  is  a  decided  opening  to  produce  those 
luxuries  which  we  now  import  from  abroad,  such 
as  poultry,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 

7352.  I  will  only  ask  you  generally,  are  you 
in  favour  of  small  holdings? — Y  es,  I  am  in  favour 
of  them. 

7353.  You  believe  that  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  extend  tbem  ? — Yes,  1  do. 

3  A  4  ,  7354.  Have 
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7354.  Have  you  considered  by  what  means 
tbe  State  could  facilitate  the  creation  of  small 
holdings? — I  have  seen  the  Small  Holdings 
Bill  of  last  year,  and  in  the  main  I  agree  with  it ; 
I  think  that  it  is  a  very  good  proposal.  As  an 
alternative  proposal,  perhaps  the  best  I  have 
heard  of  is  tnat  the  Stat«  should  purchase  the 
land«  and  issue  paper  money,  and  charge  a  per* 
petual  quit-rent.  But  of  the  two  proposals  I 
prefer  the  proposal  of  the  Small  Holdings  Bill 
that  was  introauced  last  Session. 

7355.  Then  I  think  I  will  confine  myself  to 
the  proposal  which  is  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  I  uaderstand  you  prefer  ? — Yes. 

7356.  You  sav  that  in  the  main  you  agree 
with  the  proposal  ?— Yes. 

7357.  What  objections  do  you  take  to  it?— I 
do  not  think  that  the  compulsory  pait  of  it  would 
meet  with  general  approval.  The  compulsory 
power  to  acquire  land  for  the  purpose  proposeil 
would  raise  a  very  general  opposition. 

7358.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  give  authority  to  purchase  the  land,  and  that 
the  land  could  then  be  obtained  by  voluntary 
neffotiations  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  the  position  of 
holdings  of  50  acres  b  rather  different  from  the 
position  of  allotments.  In  the  casts  of  allotments 
that  compulsory  provision  is  very  valuable,  and 
many  allotment)  nave  been  acquired  under  it ; 
but  m  the  case  of  small  holding  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  the  same  justification  for  it 

Mr.  Chaplin. 

7359.  Have  the  allotments  you  speak  of  been 
acquired  under  the  compulsory  powers  ? — Yes ; 
under  the  Allotments  Act  some  large  quantities 
of  land  in  Suffolk  were  taken  for  allotments  very 
successfully  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  same 
reasons  would  apply  to  small  holdings. 

7360.  Was  it  actually  acquired  by  compulsion? 
— In  the  case  of  |>oor*B  land  that  I  refer  to  it  had 
to  be  let  under  the  Act  as  allotments.  The 
trustees  or  churchwardens  were  compelled  under 
the  Act  to  let  it. 

7361.  Did  they  object  to  let,  and  were  they 
forced  to  do  so,  or  did  they  let  voluntarily  ? — 
Their  attention  was  called  to  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  they  were  obliged  1o  do  it  I  am 
alluding  to  the  case  of  land  where  the  proceeds 
were  devoted  to  the  poor. 

Chairman. 

7362.  Coming  back  to  the  Small  Holdings 
Bill,  is  what  you  have  suggested  the  onlv  amend- 
ment  that  you  wish  to  m^e  in  it? — There  may 
be  matters  of  detail  that  may  be  improved,  but 
in  the  main  I  approve  of  it,  and  at  present  there 
is  nothing  further  that  suggests  itself  to  me. 

7363.  I  understand  you  would  prefer  a  pro- 
posal which  would  make  the  purchaser  an  owner 
or  ywa«-owner,  to  one  which  would  make  him 
merely  a  tenant  as  under  the  Allotments  Act? — 
Yes  I  that  would  give  the  man  a  more  permanent 
interest  in  the  holding. 

7364.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  many 
applicants  who  would  object  to  the  conditions 
of  the  Small  Holdings  Bill  against  subletting  or 
subdividing? — There  might  be  objections  to  that, 
but  still  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  be  insu- 
perable.   I  believe  there  would  be  very  many 


Chairman — continued. 

applications,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns  or  large  villages. 

7365.  Do  von  think  that  the  requirement  that 
one-fourth  of  the  purchase-money  should  be])aid 
down  would  be  objected  to  ? — Not  by  a  thrifty 
man. 

7366.  You  think  that  there  would  be  thrifty 
men  found  who  would  take  advantage  of  thoee 
fiEusilities  ? — Yes  ;  it  would  be  no  use  for  a  man 
without  capital  to  take  up  the  land. 

7367.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  ob- 
jection to  the  payment  of  a  perpetual  quit-rent 
upon  three-fourths  of  the  purchase- money  ?— I 
think  not. 

7368.  lou  do  not  think  that  in  the  course  of 
time  that  rent  would  appear  to  be  a  tax,  and 
would  be  resented  as  a  tax  upon  a  spedal  in- 
dustry ? — I  think  not,  considering  that  land  has 
gone  down  one-half  in  value  in  the  last  15  years, 
so  that  land  now  can  be  purchased  at  a  com- 
paratively low  rate.  There  are  quantities  of 
land  in  my  county  selling  at  fix>m  10  2.  to  15  (. 
an  acre. 

7369.  If  land  were  to  go  down  again  af^rthe 
purchase  had  been  made,  what  should  you  say 
then  ? — it  is  not  so  likely  to  go  down  at  the 
present  price  as  it  was  when  it  was  25  /.  or  30  L 
or  even  35  /.  an  acre  ;  prices  are  not  so  inflated 
now  as  thej  were  then,  and  the  probability  of 
such  a  fall  is  not  so  {rreat. 

7370.  Do  you  thmk  that  local  authorities 
popularly  constituted  would  lend  a  friendly 
assistance  to  any  legislation  of  this  kind? — Yes; 
1  think  that  possibly,  in  the  case  of  a  local 
authority  constituted  as  the  present  county 
council  is,  or  as  the  proposed  district  counal 
uill  be,  it  would;  but  1  do  not  think  that  the 
pieseut  rural  sanitary  authorities  would  be 
troubled  about  it,  or  be  trusted. 

7371.  Are  the  farmers  favourable  to  small 
holdings  ?—  I  do  not  think  that  they  care  about 
it  much  on  the  whole ;  I  do  not  think  that  the 
present  race  of  farmers  are  anxious  for  it. 

7372.  Do  they  approve  of  labourers  getting 
Lind  to  work  on  in  addition  to  their  ordinary 
work  ? — There  are  many  objections  to  that,  be- 
cause just  at  the  season  when  the  farmer  most 
requires  a  man  he  would  probably  wish  to  be  on 
his  own  holding,  and  that  would  probably  cause 
some  irritation  and  difficulty. 

7373.  What  sized  holding  do  you  contemplate 
as  a  holding  upon  which  a  small  family  can 
live  ? — It  depends  upon  the  quality  of  tbe  soil, 
the  industry  of  the  man,  and  the  size  of  the 
family ;  but  1  should  say,  perhaps,  from  20  to  40 
acres. 

7374.  In  such  a  case,  would  you  assume  that 
the  tenant  would  keep  dairy  stocK? — If  the  hold- 
ing was  pasture,  or  partly  pasture,  he  might  do 
so ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  was  all  arable 
and  subject  to  drought,  as  it  is  in  some  parts  of 
the  eastern  district,  it  might  not  be  possible. 

7375.  Have  you  any  experience  of  small  dairy 
farms? — I  know  several  that  have  been  conducted 
very  successfully.  Of  course,  much  depends  upon 
the  energy  and  ability  of  the  man  hiniselfl 

Mr.  Seale-Hayne. 

7376.  At  the  present  price  of  land,  is  thfcre 
any  difficulty  in  obtaining  small  holdings  in  your 

neighbourhood? 
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Mr.  Seale^Hayne — continued. 

neighbourhood  ? — In  some  places  there  is.  They 
have  increased  to  some  extent  during  the  last 
few  years ;  but  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way, 
such  as  finding  the  whole  of  the  purchase-money, 
for  instance. 

7*^77.  But  supposing  that  a  man  is  able  to 
arrange  for  the  money,  either  by  borrowing  a 
portion  or  having  sufficient  himself,  are  there 
small  holdingJi  in  your  neighbourhood  whicli  ho 
coukl  get? — -Yes,  there  are  some,  but  1  think  not 
to  the  extent  that  they  would  like  to  acquire 
them  under  the  provisions  of  a  Bill  like  the  Small 
Holdings  Bill. 

7378.  Is  there  a  necessity  in  your  distiict  for 
such  a  system  as  is  proposed  in  the  Bill? — I 
should  say  it  would  be  a  great  advantage;  it 
would  tend  to  prevent  the  drifting  of  thri/ty  men 
into  the  town?,  which  I  think  is  a  great  social 
evil. 

7379.  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  reduce 
pauperism  and  the  poor  i*atcs,  if  small  holdings 
were  provided? — After  a  time  it  might,  though 
its  effects  may  not  bo  seen  at  present. 

7380.  You  have  no  statistics  upon  that  point? 
— No,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  speculation.  I  may 
mention,  as  regards  statistics,  that  according  to 
the  last  return  the  oc^jupicrs  who*  rent  land  in 
Suffolk  are  7,828,  as  against  the  occupiers  who 
own  land,  1,760;  so  that,  practically,  tenant 
farming  is  prevalent. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

7381.  You  were  speaking  just  now  about  the 
difficulties  as  regards  the  farmer  and  a  labourer 
who  wanted  to  hire  himself  for  part  of  his 
time  and  cultivate  his  own  holding  for  the  rest  of 
his  time  ;  do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a 
serious  difficult  ultimately  ?— Under  present  con- 
ditions, where  we  pay  a  certain  wage  all  the  year 
round,  it  evidently  would  be  a  serious  difficulty 
with  the  farmer ;  but  of  conr.^e  wages  might  be 
otherwise  adjusted  ;  they,  might  be  higher  in 
summer  than  in  winter,  for  instance,  or  there 
might  be  some  adjustment  so  as  to  make  it  more 
fair,  because  tho  farmer  and  his  labourer  would 
be  almost  sure  to  differ  as  to  the  days  on  which 
the  labourer  would  like  to  be  away  ;  they  would 
both  be  wanting  work  done  at  the  same  time. 

7382.  Do  you  think  that  that  difficulty,  after  a 
little  experience,  and  as  good  feeling  arose 
between  the  labourer  and  the  farmer,  would 
adjust  itself  by  each  trying  to  oblige  the  other  as 
to  tho  times  and  seasons  when  the  work  should  be 
carried  on  ? — It  might  be  so,  but  at  present,  and 
for  some  long  time  till  the  custom  has  altered,  it 
might  be  a  difficulty. 

7383.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  the 
farmers.,  generally  speaking,  to  have  a  number  of 
these  small  holders  whose  services  they  could 
occasionally  have  when  wanted  ? — Yes ;  if  they 
could  have  them  in  harvest  time,  for  instance,  it 
miijht  be  of  service  to  them. 


Mr.  Chaplin. 
^  7384.  I  think  you  stated  that  in  your  opinion 
these  small  holdings  that  we  are  speaking  of 
would  be  no  good  lor  growing  corn,  but  that  you 
think  they  should  be  devoted  chiefly  to  the  pro- 
duction of  such  articles  as  we  now  import  a  good 
deal  from  abroad  ?— Yes ;  I  think  in  the  main 
corn  can  be  grown  cheaper  and  more  economi- 
cally on  large  farms,  in  consequence  of  the  sub-, 
divivision  by  fences,  and  so  on. 

7385.  When  you  speak  of  small  holdings  pro- 
ducing fruit  and  vegetables, for  instance,  I  suppose 
that  that  would  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the 
locality,  and  the  facilities  for  reaching  a  market? 
—Yes,  to  some  extent  it  would. 

7386.  You  would  not,  I  presume,  advocate  the 
extension  of  small  holdings  for  these  purposes, 
unless,  for  instance,  they  were  very  near  to  a 
railroad  or  station? — At  a  considerable  distance 
from  a  railway,  1  should  think  that  small  holdings 
would  bo  of  more  assistance  in  the  way  of  cow- 
keej)ing  ;  a  man  mit;ht  keep  two  or  three  cows. 

7387.  Provided,  I  suppose,  that  the  nature  of 
the  land  was  suited  for  it  ? — Yes. 

7388.  But  there  is  a  great  part  of  the  land  in 
your  county  which,  I  understand  you  to  say, 
would  not  be  suitable  for  cows? — Some  of  the 
arid  parts  are  only  suitable  for  sheep-walks; 
those  I  would  not  subdivide  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

7389#  Is  poultry  rearing  adopted  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  in  your  county  ?— No ;  wherever 
it  has  been  tried  b^  large  companies  it  has 
failed.  Poultry  rearing  is  one  of  those  things 
which  requires  personal  supervision,  and  in  my 
opinion  it  is  one  of  the  principal  things  where 
small  holders  have  a  considerable  advantage. 

7390.  You  think  that  there  is  a  consirierable 
opening  for  small  holders  in  that  direction? — 
Yes,  for  an  extension.  I  should  not  like  to  see 
all  small  holdings  devoted  to  poultry  rearing,  but 
it. might  be  increased  with  advantage. 

7391.  I  suppose  the  same  condition  as  to 
proximity  to  a  market  would  apply  in  the  case 
of  poultry  as  in  the  case  of  vegetables  and  fruit  ? 
— Eggs  are  not  so  perishable  as  fruit.  We 
import  a  considerable  number  of  eggs  into  our 
own  county  from  France  that  might  be  pro- 
duced at  home,  excepting  in  the  month  of 
March. 

7392.  You  would  not,  I  presume,  go  so  far  as 
to  recommend  the  extension  of  small  holdings 
for  that  purpose,  unless  they  were  near  to  a 
station? — Not    expressly   foiv  that    pur^wse.      I 

look  upon  [>oultry  as  an  auxiliary. 

7393.  As  an  auxiliary  to  fruit  and  vegetables  ? 
— Yes  ;  and  to  cowkeeping. 

7394.  Provided  that  the  land  is  suitable  for 
the  purpose  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  JAMES  WILLIAM  LOWTHER,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Samcel  Benjami;^  Large  Druce,  m.a.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chaimmn. 

7395.  I  believe  you  are  a  Master  of  Arts 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford  ? — Yes. 

7396.  And  also  a  Barrister  of  liincoln's  Inn  ? 
s..Yes. 

7397.  Are  you  a  practising  barrister  ?— Yes,  I 
practice  as  a  conveyancer  and  equity  draftsman. 

7398.  And  I  believe  you  are  secretary  to  the 
Farmers'  Club? — I  am. 

7399.  What  Farmers'  Club  is  that  ?— That  is 
the  Farmers'  Club  of  London.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  farmers'  dubs  in  the  country.  It  was 
instituted  in  the  year  1843.  I  have  been  secre- 
tary of  it  since  1876. 

7400.  And  you  have  been  an  Assistant  Com- 
missioner under  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Agri- 
cultural Commission  ? — Yes. 

740L  As  such,  what  were  your  duties? — I 
had  to  report  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  15 
eastern  and  eastern-midland  counties  of  England, 
running  from  the  Thames  up 'to  the  Humber. 
Derbyshire  was  my  most  western  county. 

7402.  Can  you  refer  us  to  the  Blue  Book  in 
which  your  reports  are  to  be  found  ?  —  Yes ;  I 
have  ihe  Blue  Books  here.  My  first  report  is  in 
the  Blue  Book  of  1881  [C, 2778  II.],  at  pages  361 
to  383,  and  from  page  384  to  392.  1  may  point  out 
that  the  repoi-t  from  page  384  to  392  especially 
relates  to  small  holdings;  more  especially  to 
small  holdings  in  Lincolnshire,  upon  which  I 
had  special  instructions  to  report.  Then  I  wrote 
another  report,  which  is  published  separately, 
1882  [C,  3375-11.].  That  also  contains,  in  various 
places,  reference  to  small  holdings. 

7403.  Were  you  specially  instructed  to  make 
any  particular  inquiries  in  reference  to  small 
freeholders  ? — ^Yes  ;  in  Lincolnshire  especially. 

7404.  And  did  you  write  a  special  report  upon 
that  branch  of  the  subject? — I  did  ;  that  is  the 
one  to  which  1  have  alluded;  the  1881  report, 
beginning  at  page  384. 

7405.  And  since  the  time  when  you  ceased  to 
be  an  Assistant  Commissioner  have  you  continued 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  question  ? — Yes,  I  have ; 


Chairman — continued. 

I  hiive  written  pamphlets  and  read  papers  on 
the  subject 

7406.  I  understand  that  you  wish  to  divide  the 
subject  into  certain  heads;  the  first  of  which  i« 
whether,  in  recent  years,  there  has  been  any 
diminution  in  the  number  of  small  owners  and 
cultivators  of  land? — Yes;  I  have  taken  your 
reference  and  sub-cdvided  it  into  four  heads ;  that 
is  the  first  of  them. 

7407.  First  of  all,  as  to  the  small  owners?— 
As  regards  small  owners,  the  difiiculty  that 
one  labours  under  is  that  there  are  no  statistics 
of  small  owners,  or,  indeed,  of  large  ones,  from 
which  any  general  comparison  may  be  drawn; 
but  the  general  impression  certainly  throughout 
the  country  is  that  there  has  been  a  diminution 
of  them.  For  instance,  it  is  said  that  the  states- 
men of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  have,  to  a 
great  extent,  ceased  to  exist. 

7408.  Then  what  do  you  say  with  regard  to 
Lincolnshire? — According  to  my  own  observa- 
tions, I  think  there  has  been  no  diminution  at  ail  in 
small  holdings  in  that  county ;  for,  apparently,  the 
numbers  in  die  Isle  of  Axholme,  and  also  on  the 
east  coast  of  Lincolnshire,  are  very  much  the 
same,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  reports,  as 
they  were  100  years  ago,  when  Arthur  Young 
reported  on  them.     So  m  Cambridgeshire. 

7409.  Does  that  also  apply  to  Huntingdonshire 
and  Norfolk  ?— To  a  great  extent.  Perhaps  I 
may  read  from  my  report  for  1882,  at  page  14, 
about  some  small  ownerships  in  Cambridgeshire. 
"  In  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county,  near 
Wisbeach,  some  few  small  occupying  owners  are 
found."  Then  I  give  the  numbers  of  them  in 
that  parish,  and  go  on  to  say  that  **  during  the  last 
25  years  5^780  acres  of  land  in  the  same  parish 
had  been  sold  by  22  different  owners,  and  that 
the  same  lands  were  then  held  by  51  different 
owners.  This  parish,  my  informant  stated,  might 
be  considered  as  typical  of  the  district,  in  which 
the  transfer  of  land  by  sale  had  been  very  general 
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Chairman — continued. 

during  the  period  above  named ;  it  shows  that  in 
this  locality,  at  ull  events,  the  tendency  has  not 
been  for  the  smaller  properties  to  be  absorbed 
into  the  larger  ones." 

7410.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  words 
**  small  owners  "  ? — I  have  taken  it  as  50  acres, 
and  under. 

7411.  Then  generally  speaking,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  your 
opinion  is  that  there  has  not  been  any  great,  if 
any,  diminution  amongst  the  small  owners? — 
That  is  my  opinion. 

7412.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  owners 
owning  more  than  50  acres  ? — Yes,  I  think  there 
has  been  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  number 
of  owners  of  somewhat  larger  properties,  say  the 
100  to  200  or  300  acre  men  ;  the  yeomen. 

Sir  George  Campbell, 

7413.  Fifty  to  100  you  skip?— I  hnrdly  like 
to  draw  the  line  so  very  closely  as  that ;  but  I 
certainly  think  that  the  small  owners  of  some- 
where about  100,  and  from  that  to  300  acres,  the 
yeomen  as  they  are  generally  called,  have 
materially  diminished  in  number  throughout  the 
country. 

Chairman. 

7414.  And  what,  in  your  opinion,  has  been 
the  cause  of  that  diminution  ?  —  This :  that 
the  profits  and  the  money  to  be  made  from 
the  employment  of  capital  in  trade  and 
business  are  so  much  greater  than  from  the 
employment  of  capital  in  land  ;  that  these  men 
owning  and  being  able  to  realise  moderate  capitals, 
have  sold  their  properties,  and  have  invested  the 
proceeds  in  traae  and  businesses.  Then  we  must 
remember,  too,  that  there  were  great  inducements 
to  them  to  sell  some  15  years  ago,  because  land 
was  up  considerably  in  value.  Tliat  was  a  great 
inducement,  and  a  great  number,  I  think,  sold  at 
that  time  in  consequence. 

7415.  Then  you  think  that  these  men  eold  in 
the  good  times,  when  they  got  a  good  price  for 
their  land  ? — I  think  a  great  many  did. 

7416.  And  so  far,  I  understand,  you  have  been 
speaking  of  small  owners  ? — Yes. 

7417.  Now  with  regard  to  small  cultivators, 
what  is  your  opinion  as  to  their  increase  or 
diminution? — There  we  have  absolute  figures 
to  guide  us;  the  Agricultural  Returns  for  1880, 
which  also  contain  a  reference  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Ke turns  of  1875,  on  Table  6,  give  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  number  of  holdings  in 
England  of  50  acres  and  under;  in  1875,  71  per 
cent,  and  in  1880  the  same,  71  per  cent. 
Travelling  onward,  the  Agricultural  Keturns  for 
1886,  in  Table  15,  give  the  percentage  of  the 
number  of  50  acres  and  under  as  71  04,  which 
figures  show  that  so  far  as  the  holdings  of  50 
acres  and  under  are  concerned,  there  has  been  no 
change. 

7418.  That  includes  holdings  of  50  acres  to 
one  acre,  does  it ;  or  does  it  go  below  the  one 
acre  ? — The  last  returns  go  below  one  acre. 

7419.  Does  that  include  allotments  ?— There 
is  a  note  to  the  returns,  which  savs  that  there 
may  be  some  confusion  between  tne  number  of 
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allotments  and  the  number  of  strictlv  so  called 
small  holdings.  '  1  am  not  sure  whether  the 
earlier  returns  include  allotments  or  not.  There 
was  no  special  allotment  return  until  a  later  time. 
"The  note  to  which  I  referred  is  on  page  5  of  the 
Introduction:  **  Concerning  the  smaller  holdings 
under  five  acres  in  extent,  it  should  be  explained 
that,  as  the  Holdings  Returns  are  derived  from 
the  Schedules  of  1885,  whereas  the  Allotment 
Hetums  have  been  obtained  in  the  present  year, 
it  is  probable  that  many  holdings  in  the  class  con- 
taining those  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  but  under 
four  acres,  such  as  would  be  perhaps  ordinarily 
termed  field  allotments,  are  also  included  in 
the  Allotments  Return." 

7420.  Then  those  figures  you  have  just  quoted 
show  that,  practically,  the  small  farms  have  re- 
mained about  stationary  ?  —  Yes,  they  remain 
about  stationary.  Supplementing  that,  in  1870 
I  find  that  52  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  holdings 
were  under  20  acres,  and,  in  1885,  56  per 
cent. 

7421.  Then  that  shows  that  the  increase  has 
been  very  slight  amongst  the  smallest  holdings? 
— Yes,  it  does.  • 

7422.  Have  you  been  able  to  arrive  at  all  at 
the  average  size  of  a  farm,  and  compare  that  in 
one  period  with  another ?— Yes;  the  average 
size  of  a  farm  in  England  in  1875  was  58^  acres, 
and,  in  1885,  60  acres. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

7423.  Farms? — Yes;  I  am  entirely  addressing 
myself  to  farms  now. 

7424.  Does  that  exclude  villas? —  I  do  not 
think  it  does.  It  probably  does  not.  It  includes 
them,  I  should  think.  I  am  using  the  word 
**  farms,"  as  distinguished  from  "  ownerships." 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

7425.  Land  that  is  let  ? — Land  that  is  let,  as 
distinguished  from  land  that  is  owned. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

7426.  How  would  a  99  years'  lease  be  entered  ? 
— You  puzzle  me ;  I  do  not  know  really. 

7427.  The  majority  of  villas  are  on  99  years' 
leases,  are  they  not  ? — I  do  not  know  how  that  is. 

Chairman. 

7428.  What  figures  have  you  based  this 
average  upon  ?  —  I  have  taken  these  averages 
from  the  Agricultural  Returns. 

7429.  Then  those  figures,  if  they  are  worth 
anything,  show  that  the  tendency  has  been 
slightly  to  increase  the  size  of  farms? — Yes, 
very  sUghtly.  The  diflFerence  is  accounted  for, 
I  believe,  by  the  increase  in  the  actual  cultivated 
area ;  the  actual  amount,  that  is  to  say,  which  is 
included  in  the  returns  for  each  year  as  culti- 
vated land. 

7430.  Can  you  generalise  at  all  as  to  the 
different  sorts  of  land  which  will  be  found 
either  in  large  farms  or  small  farms?  -^  Yes. 
Speaking  very  generally,  I  think  the  small 
farms  will  be  found  in  the  grass  counties,  and 
near-  the  manufacturing  centres,  and  near 
towns  where   there  is  a    good  market  for  the 
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articles  which  the  small  cultivators  particularly 
grow. 

7431.  Assuming  that  there  hns  been  a  di- 
minution both  in  the  number  of  owners  and 
of  cultivators,  do  you  connect  that  diminu- 
tion in  any  way  with  existing  legislation  ?  —  No, 
I  do  not.  On  the  contrary,  it  appear?;  to  me 
that,  taking  the  small  cultivators,  the  legislation 
of  the  last  few  years  would  rather  tend  to  their 
increase.  For  instance,  we  have  the  -Agricultural 
Holdings  Act  of  1883.  That  Act  applies  to  quite 
small  farms  or  holdings,  whereas  the  Agricul- 
tural Holdinffs  Act  of  1875  did  not  apply 
to  holdings  tnat  were  under  two  acres.  Then 
again  we  have  the  Allotments  Compensation 
Act,  which  gives  compenptttion  to  the  small 
occupiers. 

7432.  Do  you  think  that  the  law  of  settlement 
has  in  any  way  tended  to  prevent  land  being 
bought  by  small  owners? — 1  think  the  Law  of 
Settlement  previously  to  the  passing  of  the 
Settled  Land  Act  may  have  had  that  effect. 

7433.  Then  do  you  think  that  the  Settled 
Land  Act  (that  is  Lord  Cairns'  Act)  has  dimi- 
nished any  tendency  that  there  was  to  prevent 
land  going  into  the  market? — Yes,  I  do  most 
certainly.  It  appears  to  me  that  under  the  Set- 
tled Land  Act  all  land,  with  some  very  few 
exceptions,  such  as  the  mansion  house  and 
grounds  around  it,  may  now  be  sold  readily, 
and  there  is  no  law,  in  my  opinion,  to  stop  the 
sale  of  settled  land. 

7434.  Can  you  give  any  instance  in  which  the 
Settled  Land  Act  has  been  of  service?— Yes,  1 
can.  I  have  here  the  particulars  and  conditions 
of  sale  of  some  property  in  Oxfordshire,  which 
formed  part  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  settled 
estates. 

7435.  That  was  sold  under  the  Settled  Land 
Act? — I  believe  so. 

743G.  In  what  sized  lota  was  the  land  put 
up?— Out  of  39  lots,  22  are  under  10  acres  in 
size. 

7437.  Have  you  found  that  the  costs  of 
conveyance  have  been  a  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  small  men  obtaining  land?  —  Yes,  they 
were  to  a  certain  extent;  but  I  find 
thut  in  this  very  case  there  is  this  condition 
of  sale  :  ''  At  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  for  the  convenience  of  purchasers 
of  small  lots,  the  vendors'  solicitors  will,*  if 
desired,  prepare  the  necessary  conveyances  of 
the  freehold  properties  at  the  following  rate,  ex- 
cluding stamp  and  plan,  namely,  where  the 
purchase-money  does  not  exceed  100  /.,  3  L  ;  ex- 
ceeding 100/.  and  not  exceeding  300/.,  5/." 
Then  I  supplement  that  by  saying  that  some 
part  of  the  property  that  was  bought  at  that  sale 
was  very  shortly  afterwards  put  up  for  sale 
by  the  man  who  bought  it  in  still  smaller 
lots,  and  that  then  there  was  a  condition  of  sale 
that  "for  the  convenience  of  purchasers  the 
vendors'  solicitor  will  prepare  and  complete 
the  necessary  conveyances  of  the  several  lots, 
including  stamp  and  plan,  for  21.  Ss.  each 
lot." 

7438.  What  is  the  cost  of  stamp  where 
the  purchase-money  does  not  exceed   100/.? — 
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Ten  shillings,  and  30  *.  for  300/.  Then  I 
may  perhaps  supplement  that  by  a  reference 
to  my  report  on  the  small  holdings  of  Lincoln- 
shire, at  page  387  of  my  1881  Report.  I 
found  that  settlements  of  land  in  the  Isle 
of -Axholme  were  very  very  rare  indeed;  and  I 

fo  on  in  this  way  :  *•  In  the  first  place,  settlements 
eing,  as  I  have  stated,  rare,  the  titles  to  land 
are  less  complicated  than  they  otherwise  would 
be  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  the  custom  to 
sell  land  with  a  condition  which  stipulates  that 
the  last  purchase  deed  shall  form  the  root  of 
title,  and  sales  being  frequent,  titles  thus  limited 
are  not  long.*'  Thus  the  costs  were  mo- 
derate ;  and,  moreover,  the  purchasers  being, 
as  a  rule,  local  men,  employed  local  solicitors, 
by  whom,  in  fact,  most  of  the  titles  are  well 
known,  smd  I  bad  no  complaints  as  regards 
the  cost  of  conveying  land  in  the  Isle  of 
Axholme. 

7439.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  Enclosure  Acts, 
I  had  better  just  tell  you  shortly  what  has  been 
said  here.  It  has  been  said  that  the  effect  of  the 
Enclosure  Acts  has  been  to  deprive  small  men, 
who  formerly  bad  a  right  of  pasturage,  and  so  on, 
of  those  rights ;  and,  in  fact,  to  degrade  them  from 
the  position  of  small  owners  to  that  of  mere  la- 
bourers, the  compensation  which  they  received 
being  inadequate  to  the  rights  which  they  gave 
up  under  the  Enclosure  awards.  What  have 
you  to  say  upon  that  quesnon?  —  Of  course  I 
cannot  tell  what  the  actual  amount  of  the  compen- 
sation was,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  one 
single  case  of  complaint ;  and  as  regards  the  effect 
of  the  Enclosure  Acts  increasing  or  decreasing 
the  number  of  small  owners  of  land,  I  think  it  can 
hardly  be  disputed  that  they  must  have  increased 
the  number.  I  refer  especially  on  that  head  to 
the  32nd  Annual  Report  of  tlie  Enclosure  Com- 
missioners, which  is  dated  in  the  year  1877,  and 
which  gives  practically  the  result  of  30  years' 
working  of  the  General  Enclosure  Act  of  1845, 
and  with  your  permission,  if  it  is  not  detaining 
the  Committee  too  long,  I  should  like  to  read  an 
extract  from  that  Report :  *^  Since  the  passing  of 
that  Act  in  1845,  during  the  administration  of 
Sir  Rol)ert  Peel,  more  than  30  years  ago,  nearly 
600,00u  acres  of  common  and  commonable  lands 
have  been  dealt  with.  This  has  been  divided 
among  about  26,000  separate  owners,  in  an 
average  proportion  of  44  J  acres  to  each  lord  of 
the  manor,  24  acres  to  each  common-right  owner, 
and  10  acres  to  each  purchaser  of  the  lands  sold 
to  defray  part  of  the  expenses."  The  Committee 
will  no  doubt  remember  that  the  Commissioners 
had  power  to  order  a  sale  of  part  of  the  land  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  an  inclosure.  "  In  many 
cases  the  expenses  were  raised  by  rate  among  the 
persons  interested,  but  this  was  optional,  since 
such  persons  had  the  alternative  of  selling  a 
portion  of  the  land  for  that  purpose.  With  that 
object  35,450  acres  were  sold,  chiefly  in  small 
lots,  to  3,500  purchasers.  The  lords  of  the 
manors,  620  in  number,  received  as  compensation 
for  their  rights  in  the  soil,  as  an  average,  about 
one-fifteenth  of  the  acreage  of  the  wastes.  These 
wastes  of  manors  were,  under  the  Act  of  1^45, 
made  subject  to  the  setting  out  of  allotments  for 
public  purposes,  and  in  ihis  respect  were  distinct 
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from  the  commonable  lands,  which  are  undivided 
property,  and  were  not  made  subject  to  public 
allotments.      As   this  is   the  largest  and   most 
general  distribution  of  land  into  small  propei-ties 
that  has  taken  place  in  this  country  in  recent 
times,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  some  interest  to 
know  the  quality  and  occupation  of  the  persons 
into  whose  hands  these  lands  have  passed.     To 
discover    this,   the    legal   description,    both    of 
allottees  and  of  purchasers  of  sale  allotments, 
has  been  taken  from  inclosures  in  which   that 
description  is  j]^ivcn,  one  in  each  of  the  following 
coumies,  namely,  Bucks.  Cumberland,  Chester, 
Devon,    lOssex,  Hants,   Herts,  Lancaster,  Nor- 
folk,    Oxford,     Stafford,     Sussex,    Worcester, 
and,   in   Wales,    Carnarvon    and    Carmarthen. 
Upon  this  basis,  and  so  far  as  such  an  average 
can  be  accepted,  the  proportionate  numbers  of 
the  different  classes  of  the  26,000  landowners 
amongst  whom  the  land  has  been  divided  are  as 
follows :     yeomen    and    farmers,  4,726  ;    shop- 
keepers  and   tradesmen,  3,456  ;    labourers   and 
miners,  3,168;  esquires,  2,624;  widows,  2,016 ; 
gentlemen,  1,984 ;  clergymen,   1,280  ;   artizans, 
1,067;    spinsters,  800;    charity   trustees,  .704; 
peers,  baronets,  and  sons  of  peers,  576  ;  profes- 
sional   men,   512;    and   about  3,000   others   in 
gradually  diminishing  proportions,  but  compris- 
ing nearly  every  quality  and  calling,  from  the 
Crown  to  the  mechanic,  quarryman,  and  domestic 
servant,     'fhe  influence  of  this  change  has  not 
been   confined   to   particular  counties,  but  has 
been  more  or  less  felt  in  all.     It  has  made  an 
appreciable   addition   to   the   number    of   small 
landholders  in  England,  bringing  upon  hitherto 
comparatively  unproductive  wastes   the   indivi- 
dual interest  and  intelligence  of  a  numerous  and 
varied  body  of  persons  by  whose  industry  the 
best  of   these  lands  have  been  made  not  only 
useful  to  their  owners,  but  have  become  avail- 
able for   sale   and   purchase,  and,  in   their  im- 
proved condition,  for  bearing  their  just  share  of 
county  and  parish  rates  and  public  taxes.     More 
than  2,000  miles  of  public  roads  have  been  con- 
structed at  the  cost  of  the  common-right  ownera, 
in  addition  to  the  numerous  accommodation  roads 
set  out  for  their  special  use  in  giving  convenient 
access  to  their  several  allotments.     Other  works 
of   a  public   nature,   such   as   embanking    and 
straightening  the  course  of  rivers  connected  with 
iDclosures,  have  been  executed.     The  total  esti- 
mated value  of  the  wastes  inclosed  amounts  to 
6,140.000  /.     The  value  of  the  land  taken  from 
the  best  of  this  for  public  purposes  (comprising 
land  for  recreation,  field-gardens,  public  quarries, 
fuel,  schools  and  cliurches,  buripl-grounds,  and 
other  purposes,  and  public  roads)  has  been  esti- 
mated at  282,140  /.     To  this  must  be  added  the 
cash  raised    by  rate   or   sale   of  property,   and 
expended  on  the  construction   of  public  roads 
and  other  public  works  connected  with  inclosures, 
473,500/.,   making    together,  755,640/.      Com- 
paring   this   with   the   fee-simple    value    above 
mentioned,  it  appears  that  nearly  one-eighth  of 
the  whole   value  of   the   wastes  inclosed  has, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners,  and  with 
the  assent  of  the  proprietary  interests,  been  de- 
voted to  objects  of  public  utility  and  convenience. 
Thus,  in  the  course  of  one  generation,  an  extent 
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of  land  equal  to  that  of  a  county  has  been  re- 
deemed from  common  and  waste,  and  has  been 
divided  am6ng  a  far  larger  and  more  varied  body 
of  landowners  than  that  of  any  county  in 
England.  Valuable  public  roads  of  great  ex- 
tent have  been  constructed,  opening  up  for 
business  and  pleasure  many  otherwise  inaccess- 
ible localities,  and  at  no  cost  to  the  public.  The 
area  of  production  and  employment  has  been  in- 
creased, and  in  the  same  proportion,  that  of 
public  and  local  taxation  has  been  extended.  A 
great  number  of  small  landed  properties  have 
been  created,  and  labourers'  field-gardens  in  the 
rural  districts  have  been  afforded  in  larger  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  the  land  than  appear  by 
the  Agricultural  Keturns  to  exist  elsewhere  in 
England." 

Mr.  Jesse  Callings. 

7440.  Do  you  give  the  acreage  apportioned  to 
the  lords  of  the  manor  and  each  of  the  other 
classes.  You  give  the  number  and  qualities  of 
the  people  ;  can  you  give  the  acreage  ? — I  have 
the  report  here. 

7441.  You  cannot  say  how  much  of  the 
600,000  acres  were  given  to  the  lords  of  the 
manor? — "  The  lords  of  the  manors,  620  in  num- 
ber, received  as  compensation  for  their  rights  in 
the  soil,  as  an  average,  about  one-fifteenth  of  the 
acreage  of  the  wastfes." 


Chairman. 

7442.  Then  you  quote  that  report  as  proving 
that  the  large  amount  of  laud  which  before  that 
time  was  not  available  for  the  small  people,  has, 
throuf^h  the  operation  of  that  Act,  become  avail- 
able for  them? — Yes;  and  not  only  available, 
but  actually  allotted  and  apportioned  to  them. 
I  have  looked  at  very  many  special  Inclosure 
Acts,  and  I  cannot  see  any  difference  in 
their  results  from  that  of  the  General  Act  of 
1845. 

7443.  Then  with  regard  to  conveyancing. 
Has  the  system  of  conveyancing  been  cheap- 
ened of  late  years  ?  —  Yes ;  as  we  know  to 
our  cost.  A  40  years'  title  now  is  only  re- 
quired instead  of  60,  and  deeds  are  very  much 
shortened.  There  are  no  general  words  in  a 
deed  after  the  parcels;  and  the  simple  expressioui 
"  as  beneficial  owner,"  in  the  conveying  part 
of  the  deed,  implies  the  old  long  covenants  for 
title. 

7444.  Do  you  find  in  the  country  that  soli- 
citors charge  a  rate  less  than  that  allowed  by 
the  Act?  —  Yes,  I  have  found  that  in  many 
cases  the  competition  amongst  solicitors  produces 
that  effect 

7445.  What  is  fhe  cause  of  that  competi- 
tion you  say  ? — I  remember  hearing  the  Isle  of 
Axholme  called  "  a  solicitor's  paradise,"  because 
of  the  amount  of  land  that  changed  hands  there, 
and  consequently  of  the  amount  of  work  put  into 
the  solicitors'  hands. 

7446.  You  think  that  the  solicitors  in  their 
own  interests    (the    interest    of  their  pockets) 
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would  be  anxious  to  keep  land  as  f ar  ef  possible 
in  email  holdings  ? — I  do. 

7447.  Now  with  regard  to  small  farms ;  what 
have  you  to  say  ? — I  know  of  no  legislation  that 
prevents  an  owner  from  letting  his  land  in  small 
occupations. 

7448.  Then  what  is  the  difficulty  that  stands 
In  his  way?  —  The  difficulty  is  certainly 
not  the  law.  It  is  very  likely  the  lack  of  ne- 
cessary buildings,  and  the  ccsts  that  wotlld  be 
entailed  u|)on  the  owner  in  sub-dividing  and  in 
building ;  but  even  in  that  respect  again,  legis- 
lation, it  seems  to  me,  has  helped  him,  because 
he  can  borrow  money  for  those  purposes  imder 
the  Improvement  Acts,  or,  as  reganis  a  settled 
estate,  by  the  Settled  Land  Act,  he  can  sell  a 
part  of  the  estate,  and  spend  a  part  of 
the  purchaee-uioney  in  the  necessary  houses 
and  buildings  on  the  remainder.  That  is  specially 
provided  fcr  by  the  25th  Section,  the  11th  Sub- 
section of  the  Act  of  1882.  Then,  sgain,  that 
same  Act  allows  him  to  grant  leases  as  a  tenant 
for  life,  which  he  could  not  do  before.  Then, 
again,  under  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881,  if 
land  is  mortgaged,  the  mortgagor  has  a  power 
of  granting  valid  leases,  which  previously  to 
that  Act  he  had  not;  the  mortgagee  before  that 
time  must  have  been  a  necessary  party  to  a  valid 
lease. 

7449.  The  lease  being  one  not  exceeding  21 
years  ? — Yes ;  of  agricultural  land. 

7450.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  proposal  that 
has  been  made  before  this  Committee  by  several 
witnesses,  and  contained  in  Mr.  Jesse  CoUings'  ' 
Bill,  to  enable  local  authorities  to  step  in  and 
assist  small  men  to  obtain  holdings  ? — Yes ;  I 
have  read  some  Bills  on  the  subject ;  I  do  not 
think  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  Mr. 
•Ceilings'  Bill  of  this  Session,  but  I  have  read  his 
Bills  of  pre\ious  Sessions. 

7451.  What  remarks  have  you  to  offer  upon 
those  proposals  ? — I  think  it  is  a  very  imprudent 
propobition,  and  an  impolitic  one  to  advance 
money  for  either  of  those  purposes. 

7452.  Why  imprudent  r — My  main  reason  is 
that  if  you  do  it  you  destroy  at  once  the  in- 
dependence of  the  cla^s ;  and  I  think  that  bv 
creating  small  holdinps  in  this  way  you  will 
actually  do  away  with  all  that  gives  small  hold- 
ings their  great  value  at  the  present  time.  K 
I  may  paraphrase  the  Latin,  1  should  say  it  is 
prop  tar  vitam  vtvendi  perdere  causas. 

7453.  How  will  you  make  men  less  indepen- 
dent if  you  enable  them  to  have  a  bit  of  land  out 
of  which  they  can  earn  something  towards  an  in- 
crease of  their  weekly  wages  ? — I  say  that  now 
any  man  can  do  that ;  and  I  say  that  if  instead  of 
depending  upon  himself  and  his  thiifty  and  in- 
dustrious habits  to  get  the  money  to  buy  that 
land,  you  enable  him  to  go  to  some  authority  to 
borrow  the  money,  you  do  away  with  the  habits 
of  thrift  and  industry ;  you  tend  to  make  him 
lean  upon  the  rates  or  taxes  rather  than  u[K)n  his 
own  exertions. 

7454.  Is  not  the  price  which  the  man  would 
have  to  pay  now  so  great  as  to  prevent  him 
altogether  attempting  to  get  the  money  to- 
gether to  purchase  a  small  holding?  —  Not 
in  my  opinion ;  certainlv  not.  I  think  there  is 
hardly  a  country  parish  in  England,  as  far  as 


Chairman — continued. 

my  knowledge  is  concerned,  where  you  cannot 
find  men  who  have  been  enabled  to  save  money 
as  agricultural  labourers,  or  otherwise,  and  have 
bought  land,  and  have  done  well  with  it.  I 
came  across  scores;  I  might  almost  say  hun- 
dreds. 

7455.  In  the  eastern  counties? — Yes;  and  in 
my  own  native  district,  Oxfordshire  and  Berk- 
shire. 

7456.  But  are  not  the  wages  very  low? 
— No,  not  specially  low.  I  worked  out  a  table 
of  wages  through«mt  England  in  1885,  in  a 
paper  for  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
which  is  the  last  return  I  know.  The  wages 
in  Oxfordshire  ran  from  11*.;  they  are  pro- 
bably a  shilling  lower  than  that,  about  10 «.  a 
week  now. 

7457.  Then  do  you  say  that  out  of  10*.  a 
week  a  man  can  provide  for  liis  wife  and  family, 
and  in  addition  lay  by  suflScient  to  buy  fi»r  him- 
self a  small  holding? — No ;  the  10  $.  is  the  actual 
money  wage,  and  nothing  else,  the  actual  money 
that  is  paid  to  him  ;  but  the  agricultural  labourer 
has  many  other  things  given  to  him  by  way  of 
remuneration  besides  that. 

7458.  Then  you  say  that  you  think  it  would 
make  him  less  independent,  and  also  that  it 
would  be  an  imprudent  thing  to  do.  Imprudent 
for  whom,  do  you  mean  ?--I  think  it  would  be 
attempting  to  benefit  one  class  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest  of  us.  Then  again,  there  is  anotlier  very 
great  objection,  I  think,  to  putting  any  power  of 
this  sort  in  the  hands  of  any  local  body,  and  that 
is  that  you  put  such  a  temptation  in  their  way  to 
become  land  speculators  and  land  jobbers. 

7459.  You  think  they  would  let  their  land, 
not  to  the  most  deserving  man,  but  to  the  man 
who  would  pay  the  highest  rent  for  it? — Yes,  it 
may  be  so.  In  fact,  1  suppose,  they  would  be 
obliged  to  do  that. 

7460.  But,  supposing  that  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment they  were  limited  in  the  choice  of  those 
to  whom  they  could  let  or  sell  the  land  in  small 
plots  ? — Then  I  should  say  that  would  be  very 
unfair  to  the  rest 

7461.  Do  not  you  think  that  under  some  such 
scheme  as  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  has  proposed,  that 
there  would  be  ample  inducement  left  for  thrift 
and  saving? — I  thmk  Mr.  Jesse  Collings' pro- 
posal was  to  advance  three-fourths  of  the  pur- 
chase-money, was  it  not? 

7462.  Yes ;  that  the  small  holder  should  pay 
down  a  quarter  of  the  purchase-money,  and  that 
the  rest  should  be  advanced  by  the  local  autho- 
rity ?— I  do  not  think  that  that  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  keep  it  up ;  you  see  he  would  know 
that  he  could  get  tliree-quarters  of  what  he 
wanted  instead  of  working  hard  and  earning 
sufficient  himself  to  make  his  whole  purchase. 
All  he  would  need  do  would  be  to  get  sufficient 
to  obtain  the  quarter. 

7463.  Mr.  Jesse  Collings'  proposal  is,  as  per- 
haps you  are  aware,  that  the  small  holder  should 
never  become  the  actual  freeholder  of  the  hold- 
ing ;  that  he  should  always  be  subject  to  a  per- 
petual quit-rent,  and  that  he  should  be  limited  in 
such  a  way  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  sub- 
divide his  holding  or  use  it  for  any  other  pur- 
poses 
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poses  but  agricultural  purposes ;  have  you  any 
remarks  to  make  upon  that? — If  it  was 
carried  out,  the  latter  would  be  very  good 
indeed ;  in  fact,  I  should  think  it  could  hardly 
be  done  without ;  but  as  regards  making  him  the 
freeholder,  subject  to  a  perpetual  quit-rent,  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  it  is  a  good  thing.  Those 
rents,  although  not  heavy  in  the  first  instance, 
yet,  nevertheless,  remain,  and  the  man  has^  to 

Erovide  for  that  quit-rent  every  year.     I  think 
e  is  somewhat  tnupmelled. 
7464.  Do  you  think  that  he  would  prefer  to 
feel  that  after  paying  a  rent  for  a  certain  number 
of  years  he  should  become  absolute  owner  of  the 
land? — I  think  that  would  be  better  if  it  is  to 
be  done  at  all.     I  certainly  should  be  inclined  to 
do  it  in   that  way.     I  think  it  is  fairer  to  the 
men.     I  think  an  owner  who  is  an  encumbered 
owner  (because  after  all  that  would  be  his  case) 
18  in  a  false  position,  and  a  position  which  gives 
him  a  great  deal  of,   it  may  be,  trouble  and 
anxiety  ;  but  my  gi-eat  difficulty  is  Mr.  ColHngs^ 
proposal    to    prevent    mortgaging.       It    is    no 
use   at  all,  in  my    humble    opinion,    to  create 
small   proprietors,    unless    you    prevent    them 
mortgaging.     Taking  many    of   those   cases    I 
have  referred  to  in  Lincolnshire,  you  see  over 
and    over   again    that   that   is  so.     Here  is  a 
case  of  one  man  at  New  Leake  who  owned  10 
acres  (this  is  at  page  387  of  my  1881  Report): 
**  One-man,  M.,  owned  10  acres,  with  a  house 
and  buildings  upon  it.    He  i)aid  680  /.  for  his 
land  without  the  house  or  buildings,  of  which 
sum  he  had  borrowed  400  /.  at  4  jier  cent,  per 
annum  interest.     He  built  his  house  and  farm 
buildings  at  a  cost  of  about  170  /.,  and  in  all  he 
had  spent  900  /.  on  his  land,  house,  and  build- 
ings.    He  grew  wheat,  mustard,  and  potatoes.** 
This  is  what  he   told  me   himself:    "  Had   I   to 
live   by   the  land  alone,"  he  said,  ''I  could  not 
make  both  ends  meet '' ;  and  over  and  over  again 
I  found  that,  I  will  not   say  the  ruin,  but  the 
great  drawback  to  these  men,  was  the  fact  that 
their  lands  were  so  deeply  mortgaged.      I   go 
into  it  at  some  detail  on  page  389.     In  fact,  it 
was  quite  an  exception  to  find  any  small  free- 
holder whose  land  was  not  mortgageil.     Then  we 
come  to  this  :  that  the  mortgagees,  who  are  often 
trustees,  cannot  give  the  man  time  and  forego 
their  interest  on    the  mortgage,  as   a  landlord 
can  I'orego  his  rent ;    and  so  really    the  small 
owner,  with   his    land  mortgaged,    and  having 
always  to  pay  up   the  interest  on  that    mort- 
gage, is  in  a   worse  predicament  by  far  than  a 
tenant. 

7465.  But  then  Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings*  proposal 
is,  as  I  understand  it,  with  a  view  to  obviating 
the  possibility  of  the  small  owner  mortgaging, 
because  he  would  have  nothing  to  mortgage 
except  the  quarter  of  the  purchase  money  wnich 
he  had  paid  up  ? — Yes ;  but  I  presume  he  could 
mortgage  that ;  he  might  mortgage  that. 

7466.  He  might  mortgage  that? — And  he 
might  mortgage,  I  presume,  his  improved  value. 
I  think  that  unless  you  stop  mortgaging  alto- 
gether you  would  land  tliese  people  in  very  great 
dfficulties.  That  is  the  result  of  my  inquiries, 
and  of  course  it  is  ftr  Parliament  in  its  wisdom 

0.69. 
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to  consider  whether  you  should  so  infringe  the 
ordinary  liberty  of  a  British  subject  as  to  pre- 
vent his  mortgaging  bis  land  or  rusing  money 
upon  it. 

7467.  Do  you  think  that  the  annual  perpetual 
quit*-rent  which  the  holder  would  have  to  pay  to 
the  local  authority  would  be  a  charge  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  mortgage  which  could  not  be 
diminished,  and  which  he  would  be  subject  to 
pay  every. year,  year  by  year,  whether  it  was  a 
good  or  a  bad  season? — I  take  it  that  the  local 
authority  would  not  be  able  to  forego  thai  at 
any  time,     lliey  would  have  to  insist  upon  it. 

Mr.  Hatley  Stewart. 

7468.  Do  you  mean  that  they  would  have  to 
insist  upon  the  quit-rent?  — I  apprehend  so. 
That  is  my  idea. 

Chatrman. 

7469.  Then^in  your  opinion,  I  understand  you 
think  that  a  small  man  can  do  better  by  renting 
land  than  by  attempting  to  become  tlie  owner  of 
it? — I  do.  Suppose  a  man  has  500  /. ;  I  think 
he  will  be  mucii  belter  oiF  if  he  occupies  50 
acres  than  if  he  purchased  10  and  occupies  them  t 
I  put  it  in  this  way,  8Uf)pose  afterpayment  of 
the  rent,  say  1  /.  an  acre,  you  put  his  profits  at  1  /. 
an  acre,  that  is  50  /.  Now,  the  owner,  on  the  other 
band,  would  pay,  we  will  say,  in  these  days  40  /. 
an  acre  for  his  land  ;  for   10  acres  that  is  400  /. 

•Then  he  would  have  his  100/.  left  for  his 
farming  capital.  Now  you  put  his  profits  just  at 
the  same,  1/.  an  acre;  that  ij^  10/.  Ttien,  of 
course,  you  must  add  the  rent  that  he  would 
imy  ;  putting  that  at  the  aame  his  whole  profits 
would  be  20  /.  as  against  50  /. 

7470.  Then  with  regard  to  bnildings,  what  do 
you  say  ? — With  regard  to  buildings,  they  pro- 
portionately are  far  more  expensive  in  the  case 
of  small  fanns  than  in  the  case  of  larger  ones. 
Suppose  we  take  a  500-acre  farm;  you  could 
build  your  farmhouse  for  500/.,  and  you  would 
want  about  1,500  /.  for  your  buildings,  that  is 
an  outlay  of  2,000/.  Suppose  you  split  that 
farm  into  50  farms  of  10  acres  each  ;  you  get  the 
cost  of  your  house,  150/.,  and  the  cost  of  your 
buildings,  at  least  100/.,  that  is  250/.  ;  if  you 
multiply  that  by  the  50,  it  is  12,500  /.  Or,  if  you 
split  it  into  20  farms  of  25  acres  each,  vour 
house  will  cost  about  the  same,  and  your  buildings 
rather  more.  I  put  down  200  /.  for  the  buildings, 
that  is  350  /.  in  all ;  so  that  on  the  20  farms  you 
would  spond  7,000  /.  instead  of  the  '2,000  /.,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  large  {arm.  Then  of  course 
there  are  other  things  to  be  considered,  if  you 
sub-divide  your  land ;  your  fences  cost  a  con- 
siderable  amount,  your  occupation  roads  cost 
something,  and  your  gates  cost  something.  I  have 
taken  the  amounts  that  those  items  cost  from  a 
paper  that  I  daresay  is  familiar  to  you,  that  was 
written  by  Mr.  Pell  for  the'*  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  Journal  "  two  years  ago,  called  *'  The 
Making  of  the  Land  in  England  " ;  and  taking  the 
figures  there  which  he  quotes  from  a  number  of 
estates,  the  fences  would  cost  1  ^.  3 «/.  a  yard, gates 
about  2  /.  a-piece,  and  the  occupation  roads  from 
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3  5.  to  3  s.  6  d.'  a  yard,  and  all  those  have  to  be 
put  down  in  addition  to  buildings  and  houses. 

7471.  With  regard  to  the  produce  from  a  small 
farm  as  compared  with  the  produce  of  a  large 
farm,  what  ooservations  have  you  to  offer  upon 
that? — With  regard  to  the  produce  of  the  small 
farms,  I  do  not  think  a  man  and  his  family  can 
live  comfortably  on  10  acres.  I  have  taken 
some  figures  out,  which  are  mainly  taken  from  a 
table  of  accounts  that  was  put  in  by  one  of  the 
occupants  of  the  Minster  Lovell  allotments 
(I  think  you  have  had  some  gentlemen  from 
iVlinster  Lovell  before  you).  They  are  quoted 
in  my  late  colleague's  (Mr.  Doyle's)  reports,  on 
page  773.  They  were  given  to  him  by  one  of 
the  then  occupants,  and  taking  the  figures  pro- 
portionately to  10acre8^Jhe  results  on  the  10-acre 
farm  come  to  something  like  between  25  /.  and 
30  /.  a  year  profit,  which  is  hot  a  very  large  sum; 
it  is  under  12  5.  a  week. 


Mr.  Halley  Stewart 

7472.  Is  tliat  without  makin:i  any  allowance 
for  food  consumed  by  the  occupant? — Yes. 

7473.  That  assumes  everything  as  of  money 
value  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

7474.  I  think  you  have  some  figures  to  put  in. 
Where  are  your  figures  taken  from  which  1  find 
in  this  statement,  comparing  the  produce  of* 
England  with  other  countries? — Those  figures 
are  taken  from  a  paper  which  was  read  before 
the  Statistical  Society  by  Major  Craigie  (who  I 
think  has  been  a  witness  already  before  you)  last 
year.  He  took  them,  I  believe,  from  the  Agri- 
cultural Kcturns.  I  will  hand  in  the  tablo^  if 
you  please. 

7475.  If  you  please.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
he  put  them  in  or  not ;  but  it  will  be  as  well 
to  have  them  ?-r-These  are  the  figures : 


Name  of  County. 

Yield  of 

Wheat 

per  Acre. 

Yield  of 

Biirley 

per  Acre. 

Yield  of 
Potatoes 
per  Acre. 

Bu»hfU 

BuMhch. 

BuMhels. 

United  Kingdom    - 

28-8 

341 

170-0 

Austria 

167 

13-6 

109-4 

Hungary 

n-6 

13-6 

38-1 

France  -  •      - 

U-3 

18-7 

113-9 

Germany 

18-9 

— 

— 

Holland 

21-4 

410 

17^-8 

Belgium 

25-9 

34-0 

— 

Italy     -        -        - 

11-0 

— 

— 

Sweden  • 

— 

— 

123-7 

Mr.  Sealc'Hayne. 

7476.  Does  that  table   give   also    the    acres 
cultivated  in  each  country  ? — No,  it  does  not. 


Mr.  Seale-Hayne — continued. 
7477.  It  only  compares  cultivated  acres  of  one 
country  with  the  cultivated  acres  of  another?- 
It  compares  the   produce   per   acre   of  barley, 
wheat,  and  potatoes  in  the  various  countries. 


Mr.  Hallej/  Stewart. 

7478.  Cultivated     land   ?—  Yes, 
land. 


cultivated 


Mr.  Seule^Haync. 

7479  It  does  not  give  the  acreage  of  culti- 
vated and  uncultivated  land? — No,  it  does  not 

Ch  airmail. 

7480.  Then,  I  think,  you  have  a  table  also 
which  shows  the  number  of  horses,  of  cattle,  of 
sheep,  and  of  pigs,  upon  the  diflferent  sized  hold- 
ings ;  where  have  you  obtained  those  figurea 
from  ? — *i  hey  are  from  the  Agricultural  RcturnB. 
They  are  taken  from  the  table  I  hold  in  my  hand. 
I  have  tabulated  the  number  of  horses,  the 
number  of  cattle,  the  number  of  sheep,  and  the 
number  of  pigs  on  the  various  sized  holdings. 

7481.  I  think  you  may  hand  in  that  table  also; 
it  is  in  a  convenient  form,  and  you  mi^ht 
just  briefly  tell  us  w-hat  the  deduction  is  that 
you  make  from  that  table  ? —  The  table  is  as 
follows : 


Sise  of  UolJinga. 

Number 

of 
Uoraes. 

Number 

of 
Cattle. 

Number 

of. 
Sheep. 

Numbtt 

of 

Pigs. 

One  ftCfo  and  not  exceeding  5morc» 

74 

300 

299 

«, 

A.bore  5  acres  and  not )  ««  «««.^ 
exoeodingJ«^~''*« 

w 

314 

«. 

m 

„    20      ^           „          60    „ 

61 

272 

443 

m 

».    W      „           H        100    „ 

49 

228 

609 

91 

„  100      „           „        300    „ 

43 

in 

629 

87 

„m    „       „     wo  „ 

38 

149 

843 

«1 

„wa    „        .,    1.000  ^ 

83 

113 

1,032 

43 

Above  1,00  J  acres        -       .       - 

S6 

8) 

1,078 

29 

The  deduction  I  draw  from  that  is,  that  as  it 
is  clear  and  self-evident  that  the  larger  the  hold- 
ing the  greater  the  number  of  sheep  (for  instance, 
the  number  of  sheep  per  1,000  acres  of  land  in 
holdings,  we  will  say,  of  from  five  to  20  acres, 
was  316  ;  but  between  500  and  1.000,  1,032),  it 
seems  to  me  that  as  regards  the  ))roduction  of 
mutton,  the  la»gcr  holdings  show  a  better  return 
than  the  smaller  ones.  As  regards  cattle,  a 
similar  result  is  not  by  any  means  so  clear ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  number  of  cattle,  that  i^  to 
say,  horned  stock,  including  cows,  of  course, 
as  well  as  oxen  and  bullocks,  in  fanns  of  500  to 
1,000  acres,  are  112  head  per  1,000  acres; 
whereas  between  holdings  of  five  and  20  acres, 
314  per  1,000  acres.  That  of  course  shows  a 
greater  number  of  cdttle  on  the  smaller  farms- 
The  cattle  include,  as  I  sajr,  cows ;  and  therefore 
as  regards  the  entirety,  it  is  in  favour  of  t"^ 
small  farms  undoubtedly ;  but  as  regards  so 
many  of  those  cattle  as  are  fatted  to  produce 

beef,  I  am  quite   confident  that  if  the  fig^^f? 

couW 
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could  be  analysed,  we  should  find  that  the 
larger  farms  produce  far  more  beef  for  the 
country  than  the  smaller  ones.  That,  I  think, 
is  apparent  to  the  eye  as  one  travels  about,  and 
there  is  also  a  very  simple  reason  for  it ;  that  is 
this:  that  beef  cannot  be  produced  without  a 
considerable  expenditure  on  artificial  foods,  and 
as  a  rule  the  smaller  fanners  are  not  in  a  position 
to  buy  those  artificial  foods,  whereas  the  larger 
ones  are.  Of  course  it  is  a  great  deal  cheaper 
to  buy  in  bulk  than  small  quantities. 

7482.  Is  it  not  also  the  fact  that,  as  regards 
pigs  and  as  regards  horses,  there  are  more  on  the 
small  holdings  than  on  the  large  ? — Certainly ; 
but  as  regards  horses,  that  tells  in  favour  of  the 
large  holdings,  because  you  do  not  eat  horses, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  waste  of  expendi- 
ture to  have  50  horses,  per  1,000  acres  on  the 
20  acre  farms ;  whereas  you  have  33  on  the  farms 
of  between  500  and  1,000  acres.  The  horse 
is  an  animal  you  use  for  work  and  power. 

7483.  Do  not  these  horses  include  all  horses ; 
not  only  horses  for  work  on  the  farm,  but  horses 
that  are  bred  for  riding  and  driving  purposes  ? — 
Yes,  they  may  do  that. 

7484.  There  is  no  means  of  distinguishing  the 
one  from  the  other  in  the  Agricultural  Returns? — 
No,  not  in  the  Agricultural  Returns. 

7485.  And  as  regards  pigs  ?— As  regards  pigs, 
undoubtedly  the  small  holdings  are  in  excess  of 
the  large  ones ;  but  then,  of  course,  we  must 
rememher  that  those  holdings,  as  I  have  already, 
stated,  include  a  good  many  suburban  holdings, 
and  also,  as  I  pointed  out  in  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion, some  of  the  allotments ;  and  there,  of  course, 
we  have  the  small  men  keeping  their  pigs. 

7486.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  by  different 
witnesses  that  the  small  holding  is  very  suitable 
for  the  growth  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  What  is 
your  experience  upon  that  point? — Undoubtedly 
they  are  adapted  for  fruit  and  vegetables  ;  but  I 
think  the  evidence  <ioes  to  show  that  the  great 
increase  in  the  growth  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  50  years  in  this 
country  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  both  fruit  and 
vegetables  have  been  grown  on  the  larger  occu- 
pations, especially  fruit.  I  think  that  comes  out 
m  Mr.  Whitehead's  paper,  in  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Societpr's  Journal  of  this  year. 

7487.  Will  you  just  give  us  the  reference  to 
that? — The  reference  is.  Volume  25,  Part  1, 
page  156.  I  have  it  here  if  you  would  like  to 
nave  it. 

7488.  I  think  if  you  give  us  the  reference  that 
will  be  sufficient? — It  begins  at  page  156. 

7489.  And  the  gist  of  his  paper,  as  I  under- 
you,  is,  that  the  area  under  fruit  and  vegetables 
has  enormously  increased  in  consequence  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  being  cultivated  now  upon  large 
holdings? — That  is  the  gist  of  his  paper  as 
regards  fruit,  but  only  as  regards  fruit.  He 
does  not  touch  vegetables. 

7490.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard 
to  the  saving  of  labour  upon  large  as  compared 
with  small  holdings  ? — The  result  of  my  inquiries 
was  that  the  small  farms  employ  a  larger  number 
of  labourers  per  acre  than  the  larger  ones.  I 
made  a  table  about  that  in   my  report  to  the 
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Duke  of  Richmond's  Commission,  on  pages  390, 
391,  for  Lincolnshire.  I  there  founa  that  one 
labourer  was  employed  for  every — 

2^  acres,  in  the  case  of  heldings  under  5  acres. 

7}  ft  n  >«  itom        5  to      10  acres. 

14J  „  „  „  „         10  ,.        20     „ 

46i  n  .,  „  „       300  ,.      350    „ 

671  „  ,,  „  „        500  ,.     600    „ 

412  V  .,  M  «     1»000  „  1,200    „ 

The  figures  from  which  that  table  is  made  are 
taken  from  the  1871  Census  Returns  ;  there  are  no 
similar  figures  in  the  1881  census  from  which  I 
could  work  them  out. 

7491.  I  can  understand  that  as  the  size  of  the 
farm  increases  machinery  is  more  used,  and 
therefore  labour  is  not  so  much  required ;  but 
how  do  you  account  for  this  somewhat  striking 
fact,  that  upon  farms  of  from  500  acres  to  600 
acres,  one  labourer  is  employed  upon  573  acres; 
but  that  upon  farms  of  from  1,000  acres  to  1,200 
acres  more  labourers  are  required,  because  it 
appears  that  one  is  employed  upon  41  j  acres? — 
That  is  very  curious,  but  those  were  the  figures. 
I  really  am  unable  to  account  for  it.  Those  are 
the  actual  figures.     They  worked  out  so. 

7492.  Then  I  suppose  the  small  man  is  unable 
to  use  machinery? — Yes,  I  say  that  the  small 
man  is  unable  to  use  machinery,  because  it  is  such 
a  heavy  cost  t6  him.  Suppose  you  take  a  drill,  a 
very  plain,  common  implement;  every  farmer 
has  a  drill ;  well  a  drill  would  cost,  we  will  say, 
28  /.  to  30  /.  Upon  a  small  holding  of  30  acres, 
that  is  1  /.  an  acre  ;  but  that  very  same  machine 
would  do  for  a  400-acre  or  500-acre  farm ;  and  it 
would  represent  1  ^.  6  rf.  an  acre  on  400  acres. 

7493.  But  cannot  that  machine  be  used  upon 
other  holdinors  besides  the  holding  which  belongs 
to  the  owner  of  the  machine?—  Undoubtedly 
it  can ;  but  you  must  remember  that  farming 
operations  will  not  wait,  that  they  must  be  done 
at  a  particular  time,  and  that  nil  the  men,  as- 
suming half-a-dozen  of  them  took  this  drill, 
would  all  want  it  at  the  same  time. 

7494.  But  then,  even  supposing  a  very  large* 
holding  of  1,000  acres,  you  could  not  sow  all  the 
acres  at  the  same  time  ? — No,  not  quite  at  the 
same  time  certainly ;  still  you  would  have  com* 
maud  of  it  whenever  you  wanted  it.  Then, 
again,  as  regards  the  more  expensive  labour- 
saving  machines,  they  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
beyond  the  purchasing  power  of  a  small  farmer, 
and  he  has  to  hire  them;  a  threshing  machine, 
or  an  engine,  or  an  elevator,  for  example. 

7495.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  men  to 
combine?— Oh,  yes;  of  course  it  is  possible; 
but  the  man  who  is  his  own  master  of  the  machine 
is  very  much  better  placed.  There  are  cases  of 
combination.  There  is  one  in  the  small  occupa- 
tions in  Buckinghamshire,  Mr.  Henley's,  whicn  I 
describe  in  my  report.  "In  threshing,  the 
tenants  help  CHch  other ;  two  or  more  of  them 
hire  a  steam  engine  and  threshing  machine  be- 
tween them,  and  each  tnan  looks  after  his  own 
corn,  and  takes  care  that  his  crop  is  kept  separate 
from  his  neighbour's."     Mr.   Henley,  on  those 
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aUotmeDte,  hm  a  sort  of  master  man  who  sees  tint 
the  com  brought  m  by  the  different  tenants  is  kept 
separate  and  distinct.  '*  If  a  difteulty  arises  be* 
tween  any  two  or  more  tenants  who  want  to  use 
the  bam  at  the  same  time,  the  difficulty  is  settled 
by  Mr.  Henley's  woodman,  who  also  acts  as 
general  overseer  of  the  allotraents."  It  can  be 
done  undoubtedly. 

7496.  Then  I  understand  ^ou  to  contend  also 
that  the  large  farmers  have  improved  breeds  of 
stock  very  much  more  than  the  small  farmers 
ean  possibly  have  done  ?: — Yes,  I  do.  I  say  that 
the  isrge  farmers  have  improved  the  breeds  of 
stock  to  such  an  extent  now,  that  to  England 
alone,  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  do 
people  come  (rom  all  over  the  world  to  buy  our 
stock,  our  Shorthorns,  our  Herefords,  and  our 
other  cattle ;  our  Lincoln  and  Cotswold  sheep, 
and  our  Shire  horses.  I  should  like  to  quote 
Arthur  Young  if  I  may. 

7497.  Yes,  you  may  just  read  that  sentence  ? 
— **  England  has  made,  upon  the  whole,  a  much 
greater  progress  in  agriculture  than  any  other 
country  in  Europe,  and  great  farms  have  abso- 
lutely done  the  whole,  insomuch  that  we 
have  not  a  capital  improvement  that  is  ever 
found  in  small  ones.  Deduct  from  agriculture 
all  the  practices  that  have  made  it  flourishing  in 
this  island,  and  you  have  precisely  die  manage- 
ment of  email  farms." 

7498.  I  suppose  you  would  hold  tl^at  what  we 
require  is  all  sorts  of  different  sized  farms  ac- 
cording to  ihe  particular  soil  and  district? — 
Most  certainly  s  that  is  my  idea.  I  think  that 
we  require  all  sizes,  and  that  we  have  them. 

7499.  And  that  it  is  desirable,  I  suppose,  to 
allow  natural  and  economic  Ciiuses  to  settle 
which  are  to  be  lar^e,  and  which  are  to  be 
small  ? — That  is  my  idea. 

7500.  And  that  it  is  undesirable  by  legislation 
to  interfere  with  the  natural  result  of  economic 
laws  ? — That  is  entirely  my  view.  I  think  that 
small  holdings  are  most  excellent  institutions. 
1  think  that  the  small  owner  and  the  small 
farmer  are  to  be  upheld;  but  I  do  not  think 
they  are  to  be  artificially  fostered. 

•  7501.  I  also  understand  you  to  say  that  there 
are  numerous  instances  in  which  the  small  men 
have,  without  any  legislative  assistance,  pushed 
their  own  way  and  bought  their  small  holdings? 
— Yes,  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  you  can  hardly  find 
a  country  parish  in  which  you  would  not  find 
one  or  more  examples  of  that. 

Mr.  SeaU'Hayne, 

7502.  You  said  just  now  that  you  are  in 
favour  of  small  holdings ;  but  that  you  do  not 
wish  them  to  be  artificially  fostered?— Yes, 

7503.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  law  has 
rather  tended  to  increase  large  farms  ? — No,  I 
do  not. 

7504.  Has  it  not  been  historically  true  that 
there  has  always  been  a  complaint  of  small 
holdings  diminishing.  Has  not  that  complaint 
always  been  present  ? — No,  1  do  not  think  so. 

7505.  There  is  a  general  idea  at  the  present 
time,  is  there  not,  that  small  holdings  hare  been 
diminishing;  in  number  ? — Yes  ;  one  hears  it  said, 
and  constantly  repeated. 
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7506.  Then  historically,  if  you  go  back, 
•peaking  of  200  years  or  300  years  ago,  there 
was  always  a  complaint  that  small  holdings  were 
diminishing,  and  that  the  land  was  getting  into 
the  hands  of  large  owners  ? — My  history  does 
not  bear  me  out  in  that. 

7507.  At  all  events  do  not  you  think  that  the 
number  of  small  holdings  has  very  considerablj 
decreased  as  oompared  with  the  population  ? — 
As.  compared  with  the  population. 

7508.  You  gave  us  ^ruree  just  now  to  show 
that  in  actual  number  we  soGiall  holdings  were 
not  decreasinff,  but  remaining  pretty  nearly 
stationary? — My  figures  refer  to  small  occupa- 
tions. I  was  cnreftil  to  say  that  as  r^ards 
small  ownerships  we  have  no  figures  to  go 
upon* 

7509.  Although  you  have  no  figures  to  go 
up<m,  is  it  not  your  opinion,  that,  as  compared 
with  the  population  of  the  country  some  few 
years  ago,  the  number  of  small  holders  and  of 
small  owners  is  relatively  much  smaller  ? — I  have 
no  definite  fiiffures  to  guide  my  answer  to  that; 
but  arguing  from  the  increased  number  of  small 
owners  that  have  been  caused  by  the  Inclosure 
Acts,  and  also  arguing  from  the  statement  that 
I  quoted  as  regards  the  Cambridgeshire  parish, 
where  the  number  of  owners  (the  acreage  remaininfr 
the  same)  had  increased  from  22  to  5 1  in  25 
years,  I  should  say  that  the  number  had  in- 
creased relatively  to  the  population ;  and  most 
certainly,  as  regards  the  agricultural  populati<m, 
which  you  must  remember  has  recently  dimin- 
ished. 

7510.  llierehas  been  evidence  given  before 
us,  and,  i  think,  it  is  now  pretty  well  under- 
stood, that  the  diminution  of  the  agricultural 
population  is  very  much  less  than  is  usuaUy  sup- 
posed?— That  I  am  familiar  with,  because  I 
wrote  a  paper,  which  I  hold  in  mv  hand,  on  the 
alteration  in  tlie  distribution  of  the  agricultural 
population  in  England  and  Wales  between  the 
returns  of  the  Census  in  1871  and  1881.  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is  generally  considered  to  be, 
but  I  think  I  am  fairly  familiar  with  the  dimi- 

'  nution,  whatever  it  was. 

7511.  It  is  very  small,  indeed;  I  rather  think 
I  have  your  own  paper  in  my  mind  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  when  I  say  that  it  is  only  aboat 
1  or  2  per  cent.  ?  —  It  is  a  most  difficult 
comparison,  I  assure  you.  This  paper  gave 
me  a  great  deal  of  trouble  because,  as  I 
point  out  in  the  beginning  of  it,  the  classes 
into  which  the  agricultural  population  were 
divided  were  so  difiTerent  in  the  two  periods  that 
it  vias  most  difiBcult  to  make  a  fair  comparison  ; 
but  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  I  made  it. 

7512.  Then  in  your  view,  having  regard  to 
the  statistics  which  you  gave  upon  the  distri- 
bution in  consequence  of  the  Enclosure  Acts, 
you  consider  that  relatively  to  the  population,  as 
compared  with  the  population  of  Htkt  country,  say 
100  years  ago,  the  number  of  small  owners  has 
increased? — Well,  it  can  but  be  a  guess;  but 
my  own  idea  is  that  it  is  an  increase,  and  not  a 
decrease. 

7513.  Are  vou  aware  of  the  statistics,  say  of 
the  number  of  freeholders  in  any  given  country, 
who  gave  their  votes  some  100  years  ago,  as 
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compared  wkh  the  Bumber  of  freeboUI«r0  at  the 
preeent  tune? — Yes,  I  w»«  looking  throng 
an  dd  register  only  the  other  daj,  for  Oxford- 
shire. 

7514.  What  were  the  figures  they  gave? — I 
cannot  carry  them  in  my  head,  but  the  nnmber 
ifl  small ;  it  was  a  much  smalls  number  then 
than  now. 

7515.  Has  there  been  an  increase  or  decrease 
of  freeholders  ? — According  to  the  Parliamentary 
Register,  a  considerable  increase. 

7516«  An  increa&>e  of  persons  voting  under 
the  freehold  qualification  ? — Yes,  1  think  so. 

Sir  Walter  Foiter. 

7517.  Relatively  to  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion ? —  I  do  not  understand  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman's question  to  be  that 

Mr.  Seale-Hayne. 

7518.  Oh,  yes;  relatively   to  the  increase  of 

E>puIation? — Kelatively  to  the  increase  of  popu- 
tion? 

7519.  Yes? — ^I  cannot  say;  I  have  not  gone 
into  it. 

7520.  I  think  you  will  find  that  those  answers 
of  yours  will  require  a  little  reconsideration  ? — I 
have  not  gone  into  it. 

7521.  I  understand  that  your  opinion  is^  that 
sm-'iU  holdings  are  to  be  upheld,  and  are  good 
things ;  but  that  you  are  against  artificially 
fostering  them? — ies,  quite  so.  That  is  my 
view. 

7522.  You  are  aware  that  small  holdings  have 
been  ejttremely  successful  in  certain  places, 
notably  the  Channel  Islands,  France,  and  so  on  ? 
— Certainly.    ' 

7523.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  they 
shonld  not  be  similarly  successful  in  this  countrv  ? 
— I  sa7  that  they  are  similarly  successful  in  this 
eountry  under  similar  circumstances.  For  in* 
smnee,  take  the  pars  of  our  country  where  there 
are  small  holdings,  and  where  the  climate  is  the 
same  as  the  Channel  Islands.  Look  at  Corn- 
wall ;  the  potato  growers,  and  so  on,  there ;  they 
are  capital,  if  you  get  a  good  spot. 

7524.  You  are  aware  that  those  are  only  a 
recent  development  ? — In  Cornwall  ? 

7525.  Yes? — Not  very  recent,  I  think.  Then 
take  another  case,  the  lands  that  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Little,  spoke  of,  that  Sir  Thomas  Acland 
let  out  in  small  holdings ;  they  are  not  so  recent. 
I  say  that  where  the  locality,  the  soil,  and  the 
surrounding  circumstance  are  suitable,  there  small 
holdings  will  do. 

7526.  I  quite  agree  with  you ;  I  do  not  dispute 
it  for  one  moment  ? — You  must  not  run  away 
with  the  idea  that  I  am  not  in  favour  of  small 
holdings  where  they  are  suitable. 

7527.  A  portion  of  your  evidence  rather 
tended,  or  rather  led  me  to  suppose,  that  you 
favoured  large  holdings  as  against  small  ? — So  I 
do,  taking  the  country  through. 

7528.  You  think  that  fruit  is  better  cultivated 
oa  large  holdings?— I  think  so. 

7529.  For  what  reason  ? — I  think  that  any 
business,  no  matter  what  it  is,  is  better  done, 
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more  profitably  done  on  a  large  than  on  a 
small  scale,  and  the  growth  of  fruit  equally  widi 
others.  For  instance,  take  the  sale  of  it.  The 
larger  man  has  a  much  better  chance  of  ?et* 
ting  a  good  price  for  his  fruit  than  a  smallman. 
The  small  man  is  very  much  in  the  hands  of 
middle  men. 

7530.  Do  you  think  the  figures  you  gave  us, 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  cattle  maintained 
on  small  holdings  as  compared  with  those  main- 
tained on  large  holdings,  Dear  out  the  statement 
you  have  just  made  that  (invariably,  as  I  under- 
stand)  all  businesses  are  done  better  on  a  large 
scale  than  on  a  small  scale?— I  should  say  that 
better  butter  is  made  on  the  large  farm,  and  that 
there  is  far  less  waste  on  the  large  than  on  the 
small ;  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  use  your 
separator  in  your  good  dairy  on  a  large  farm, 
than  it  would  be  for  your  small  peasant  proprie- 
tors to  skim  the  milk. 

7531.  Might  all  the  diflScultiea  which  you  now 
advert  to  be  met  by  co-operative  dairies  ? — Co- 
operative dairies  ? 

7532.  Yes;  butter  factories,  for  example? — 
They  have  not  altogether  been  a  success.  They 
were  a  fair  success,  but  not  successful  altogether. 
You  will  find  a  long  account  of  th^m  in  my  re-, 
port  for  Derbyshire,  where  I  went  into  the  matter 
at  considerable  length.  They  have  not  been  sueh 
a  success  as,  theoretically,  they  ought  to  be. 

7533.  I  wish  to  recall  you  to  what  I  asked 
you  just  now,  that  is,  as  to  the  statistics  you 
yourself  have  put  in  as  to  the  number  of  cattle 
on  small  farms.  I  ask  you  whether  that  does 
not  militate  against  your  statement  that  all  busi- 
nesses are  necessarily  conducted  to  greater  profit 
on  a  large  scale  than  on  a  small  one  ? — No,  I 
think  not. 

7534.  Yoo  thhik  not?— I  think  not. 

7535.  You  expressed  an  opinion  against  small 
proprietors  having  the  power  of  mortgaging. 
What  reason  have  you  for  that  ? — My  mam 
reason  is  that  the  mortgagee  is  much  more  likely 
(and  in  fact  does)  to  look  much  more  sharply 
after  the  payment  of  his  interest  than  an  ordinary- 
landlord  does  after  the  payment  of  his  rent ;  and, 
besides,  the  man  who  has  his  property  mortgaged 
is  trammelled ;  he  is  not  a  free  man  as  regards  it. 

7536.  Does  not  the  same  argument  also  apply 
to  large  estates  ? — Very  much  ;  and  more  per- 
haps to  moderate  estates.  Perhaps  it  applies 
more  to  the  300  to  500-acre  yeomen  than  to  any 
other  class  of  men  in  the  country. 

7537.  Has  not  the  power  of  mortgaging 
rather  prevented  the  more  wide  distribution 
of  land? — No;  I  think  not  On  the  contrary.. 
I  think  that  the  forced  sale  by  mortg^ees 
(which,  as  we  unfortunately  know,  has  taken 
place  often  lately )  has  brought  a  great  deal  more 
land  into  the  market,  and  the  mortgagees  will 
make  tlie  most  they  possibly  can  of  it,  and  fi^r 
tliat  purpose  they  often  split  it  up. 

7538.  Does  it  not  very  frequently  happen  that 
a  man  has  an  estate  mortgaged  or  settled  (the 
one  is  the  same  for  this  purpose  as  the  other), 
aad  is  unable  to  sell  a  portion  of  his  estate  in 
order  to  improve  it,  or  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
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occasion,  becaase  the  whole  of  the  estate  is 
under  one  mortgage? —  That  can  easily  be 
managed. 

7539.  I  know  it  can  easily  be  managed  from 
the  lawyer's  point  of  view ;  but  people  who  are 
not  lawyers  are  rather  afraid  to  go  to  them 
to  put  the  law  in  operation  ?— Oh,  that  is 
their  folly.  Many  a  man  would  save  a  lot  of 
money  if  he  went  to  his  lawyer  soon  enough, 
just  the  same  as  if  he  went  to  his  doctor  soon 
enough. 

7540.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  are  not  estates 
very  often  held  together  on  account  of  difficulty 
and  expense  in  putting  the  law  in  force  ? — Not 
now-a-days,  I  thmk,  since  the  Settled  Land  Act. 
If  they  are,  the  tenant  for  life  is  a  most  foolish 


man. 


7541.  But  before  the  Settled  Land  Act  you 
think  it  was  so  ? — Undoubtedly ;  I  think  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  force  in  the  argument  before 
the  Settled  Land  Act. 

7542.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  your  opinion  as  a 
lawyer,  whether  the  abolition  of  a  power  of 
charging  land  with  a  specific  debt  would  not 
favour  the  distribution  of  land?-Do  I  quite 
understand  you  ;  the  power  of  charging  land  ? 

7543.  The  power  of  charging  land  with  any 
•specific  debt;  that  is  to  say,  charging  land  with 

a  mortgage  for  a  specific  debt.  I  ask  whether  the 
abolition  of  the  power  of  doing  that  would  not 
favour  the  distribution  of  land  ? — No,  I  think 
not. 

7544.  "Why  ? — As  I  said  before,  I  do  not 
think  the  fact  of  the  land  being  mortgaged  pre- 
vents the  land  from  being  sola ;  therefore,  the 
abolition  of  the  power  of  mortgaging  would  not 
make  any  difierence  in  that  respect.  The  mort- 
gagor at  the  present  time  you  know  can  alwavs 
sell  by  making  the  mortgagee  a  party  to  the 
sale,  and  paying  him  out  of  the  purchase- 
money. 

7545.  But  a  man  cannot  sell  a  mortgaged 
estate.  Supposing  a  man  has  mortgaged  hia 
estate  for  a  term,  say  15  years,  and  he  wants  to 
sell  at  the  end  of  five  years,  it  would  interfere 
very  greatly  with  the  value  of  his  estate,  would 
it  not  ? —  Pardon  me,  I  never  heard  of  a  mortgage 
for  a  term  of  15  years. 

7546.  For  a  term  ? — No,  a  mortgage  for  a  term, 
except  it  be  a  long  term  of  years;  for  1,000 
years  (or  a  very  long  term  like  that)  is  most 
unusual ;  in  fact  I  never  heard  of  it.  1  think  it 
is  unknown  to  our  conveyancing  law. 

7547.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  people  lend 
money  upon  land  knowing  that  it  will  be  paid 
off  on  six  months'  notice  at  any  time ;  is  that 
what  you  wish  to  convey  ? — That  is  the  ordinary 
form  ol'  mortgage.  You  convey  it  absolutely. 
I  am  owner  of  the  fee-simple,  and  you  lend  me 
1,000/.    I   convey   the   property   absolutely   to 

you. 

7548.  You  do  so  in  theory  ? — I  do  so  in 
theory  ;  and  if  I  do  not  pay  tie  interest  every 
six  months  when  it  becomes  due  you  have  cer- 
tain remedies  against  me.  One  of  those  gives 
you  a  power  of  sale. 

7549.  But  I,  as  a  trustee? — Ob,  as  a  trustee. 

7550.  I,  as  a  trustee,  lending  you  money  upon 
thofe  terms  would  not  lend  the  money  with  the 


Mr.  Seale-Hayne — continued, 
knowledge  that  you  were  going  to  pay  it  off  at 
any  time  on  six  months'  notice  ?— Probably  the 
trustee  would  not  because  of  the  inconvenience, 
but  an  individual  might. 

7551.  But  in  practice  do  they  do  so?— Mort- 
gages last  a  long  time.     I  should  think  no  mort- 

fa^e  ever  lasted  so  short  a  time  as  six  months, 
t  is  not  worth  the  expense, 

7552.  We  have  rather  diverged  from  my 
oriirinal  question,  which  was  whether  the  abolition 
of  the  power  of  charging  land  for  a  specific  debt 
would  not  favour  the  distribution  ot  land  ;  you 
say  you  think  not?— I  think  it  would  not;  in 
fact,  by  mortgaging  land  you  put  it  into  the 
power  of  two  persons  to  sell  that  land,  the 
mortgagor  and  the  mortgagee  ;  if  you  do  not  you 
have  only  one,  that  is,  the  man  who  would  be 
the  mortgagor. 

7553.  In  practice,  have  mortgaged  estates  or 
settled  estates  (which  for  this  purpose  are  the  same 
thing)  been  split  up  or  not  by  reason  of  that  law, 
or  has  it  tended  to  preserve  the  aggregation  of 
land? — I  do  not  think  mortgages  have  tended 
either  one  way  or  the  other,  undoubtedly,  as 
1  have  said,  settlements  did  before  the  Settled 
Lands  Act,  but  not  mortgages,  I  think. 

7554.  Arc  you  aware  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Kay's  opinion  on  that  subject? — Yes,  I  have 
read  Mr.  Kay's  book,  but  not  for  some  time. 

7555.  Your  views  are  in  direct  opposition  to 
his,  are  they  not? — I  forget  now  what  he  said 
about  mortgages. 

7556.  You  said  that  you  were  averse  to  finding 
money  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  people  to  pur- 
ctiase  small  holdings,  because  it  would  prevent 
thrift ;  did  I  undei  stand  you  rightly  to  say 
that? — I  said  it  would  tend,  in  my  opinion,  to 
prevent  thrift. 

7557.  Why  would  it  tend  more  to  prevent 
thrift  than  if  they  obtained  the  necessary  loan 
from  private  sources ;  why  would  the  fact  rf 
their  obtaining  it  from  «a  public  source  tend  to 
that  ? — Because  the  one  would  be  certain ;  the 
other  uncertain. 

7558.  Would  not  that  have  exactly  the  con- 
trary effect ;  the  man  would  not  be  thrifty  for 
an  uncertainty,  but  might  be  thrifVy  for  a  cer- 
tainty ?— Yes,  he  might  be  thrifty  for  an  un- 
certainty, because  he  would  not  be  sure  that 
he  could  get  this  money ;  he  would  haTC  to 
be  thrifty  to  obtain  this;  he  would  not  be  sure 
that  anybody  would  lend  it  to  him ;  whereas  if 
he  had  the  County  Council  (or  whoever  it  may 
be)  to  go  to  he  would  say  "  I  can  get  it  at  once, 
I  shall  not  trouble  to  find  it." 

7559.  I  do  not  think  you  apprehend  what  I 
Sh^  ;  you  would  not  be  thrifty  for  a  mere  epecu* 
lation,  but  you  might  be  thnfty  to  obtain  some- 
thing which  you  knew  you  would  get?— What 
he  would  know  he  would  get  is  the  land.  H® 
would  say.  This  piece  oF  land  I  must  have;  it 
will  cost  me  400  /. ;  now  I  do  not  know  whether! 
can  borrow  any  of  that  or  not  at  the  present  tiaiCj 
therefore  I  must  get  my  400  /.  You  pass  your 
law,  and  he  will  say,"  Oh,  I  now  only  want  to  get 
100  /.,  because  I  can  get  300  /.  from  the  County 

Council**  -^ 
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7560.  It  is  a  possible  thing  for  a  labouring  man 
to  accumulate  100  / ,  but  it  is  hardly  a  possible 
thing  for  him  to  accumulate  400  /. ;  do  not  you 
think  that  tlie  knowledge  that  if  he  could  accumu- 
late 100  /•  he  could  get  300  /.  at  a  reasonable  rate 
of  interest,  would  be  to  him  a  greater  inducement 
to  tlirifl  than  the  uncertainty  which  exists  at  the 
present  time  of  his  being  able  to  borrow  the  300  /. 
at  all  ? — There  is  something  in  your  argument ; 
certainly  there  is  something  in  it ;  at  the  same 
time,  as  I  say,  he  has  to  strive  for  a  less  sum,  and 
so  far  he  need  not  be  so  thrifty  or  so  hard  work- 
ing as  he  would  be  if  he  had  U*  get  the  larger 
amount. 

7561.  As  a  lawyer,  I  should  like  to  know  what 
your  opinion  is  of  the  effect  of  primogeniture 
upon  the  land  in  small  holdings  ? — Primogeni- 
ture? 

7562.  Yes.  the  law  of  primogeniture  ? — You 
mean  in  cases  of  intestacy  ? 

7563.  Yes? — As  to  its  all  going  to  the  eldest 
son? 

7564.  Yes  ? — I  think  in  cases  of  intestacy  that 
is  wrong.     I  should  like  to  see  tiiat  altered. 

7565.  I  ask  you  the  effect  of  the  law  upon  tiie 
question  of  small  holdings? — The  effect  of  the 
law,  I  think,  as  it  is  now  would  be  rather  against 
small  holdings  than  otherwise,  but  really  it  so 
seldom  happens  ;  intestacy  is  very  rare, 

7566.  i'he  fashion  of  primogeniture  which  has 
been  set  up  by  the  existence  of  the  law  has,  in 
your  opinion,  rather  tended  to  the  aggregation  of 
land  in  the  hands  oi  the  few  ? — I  think  so. 

7567.  Then,  I  presume,  you  would  be  of  the 
same  opinion  with  regard  to  settlements  ? — Yes, 
family  settlements;  but  not  marriage  settle- 
roepts.  I  draw  a  great  distinction  between  a 
family  settlement  and  a  marriage  settlement 

7568.  You  said  that  you  have  specially  inquired 
(in  fact  we  know  that  vou  did)  into  the  small 
holdings  in  the  Isle  of  Azholme  ?  —Yes. 

7569.  In  Cumberland  and  elsewhere  ?— No, 
not  Cumberland;  I  did  not  go  so  far. 

7570.  However,  you  have  had  some  experience 
of  small  holdings  generally  ? — Yes. 

7571.  Can  you  give  us  any  statistics  of 
puuperism  in  the  districts  in  which  small  holdings 
exist? — No,  I  have  none  at  hand  now. 

7572.  Did  you  take  note  of  the  social  condition 
of  the  class  of  small  holders;  I  mean  to  say  are 
they  people  who  indulge  in  improvident  marriages 
and  so  on,  and  exhibit  want  of  thrift?— Not 
especially. 

7573.  Your  attention  was  not  called  to  it  ? — 
No. 

7574.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  some  very 
interesting  statistics  in  existence,  showing  that 
in  countries  where  there  are  small  holders  im- 
provident marrii^es  are  very  rare  ? — I  am  aware, 
of  course,  of  the  statistics  as  regards  France. 

7575.  Are  you  aware  of  the  effect  of  the  change 
of  the  law  in  Prussia  ? — I  have  read  about  it ;  I 
do  not  know  anything  personally  about  it. 

7576.  Will  you  state  what  the  effect  was  ? — 
No,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  do  so.  It  would 
only  be  second-hand  information. 

7577.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  home- 
stead law  which  prevails  in*  many  States  in 
America  ? — None  wnatever,  directly. 
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7578.  You  told  us  just  now  (which  is  rather 
inconsistent  with  your  answers  to  me)  that  the 
yeomen  class  have  decreased  in  the  country  ? — I 
rather  think  they  have. 

7579.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  they 
should  increase  ?— No,  I  think  not.  I  think  a 
man  is  in  a  better  position  as  a  tenant  farmer 
than  as  a  yeoaian,  considerably.  In  point  of 
fact>  I  think,  one  of  the  causes  why  a  ^ood  many 
men  have  come  to  misfortune  m  the  last  10 
years,  during  the  period  of  agricultural  depres- 
sion, is  the  fact  of  their  having  been  yeomen. 
We  come  round  again  to  mortgi^es. 

7580.  Did  not  the  yeomen  T)egin  to  decrease 
further  off  than  10  years  ago  ?—ies,  certainly; 
they  began  to  decrease,  because,  as  I  told  the 
honouraole  Chairman,  of  the  good  prices  they 
could  get  for  their  lands  in  good  times. 

7581.  When  do  you  say  that  the  decrease  of 
yeomen  farmers  set  in  ? — I  could  not  specify  a 
time,  but  I  i«hould  say,  roughly  speaking,  the 
decrease  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  25 
years. 

7582.  Have  you  not  heard  that  the  great  de- 
crease began  after  the  French  War  ? — So  long 
ago  as  that  ? 

7583.  Yes  ? — It  may  be  so.  Cobbett  says  so, 
if  I  remember  rightly. 

7584.  No th withstanding  then  your  general 
opinion  in  favour  of  small  holdings,  you  are  not 
in  favour  of  yeomen  ? — Not  in  favour  of  yeomen 
as  compared  with  the  tenant  farmer.  I  think 
the  man  who  is  a  tenant  farmer  is  in  a  better 
position  than  the  yeoman  farmer. 

7585.  Do  you  think  then  that  the  tenant 
farmer  has  as  much  inducement  before  him  to 
save  and  to  be  a  thrifty  man  as  the  yeoman 
would  have  owning  his  own  land  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so.  I  do  not  quite  see  where  the  contrast  would 
come  in. 

7586.  Will  vou  take  the  case  of  a  tenant  far- 
mer paying  a  ia\r  rent  and  farming  say  300  acres 
of  land;  do  you  consider  that  that  man  is  in  a 
better  position  socially  than  the  yeoman  farmer 
owning  100  acres  of  land  and  farming  his  own  ? 
"—Yes* 

7587.  You  do?— Yes. 

Mr.  Angus  Sutherland, 

7588.  I  have  very  few  questions  to  ask,  but  I 
wish  to  ask  you  with  regard  to  the  statement  you 
read  from  the  Report  of  the  Inclosure  Commis- 
sioners, whether  the  statement  you  read  at  that 
time  gives  any  idea  of  the  acreage  allotted  to 
each  class  ? — The  gross  acreage  allotted. 

7589.  No;  the  acreage  allotted  out  of  the 
commons  to  each  class? — I  can  only  read  the 
words,  "neai'ly  600,000  acres  of  common  and 
commonable  land  have  been  dealt  with." 

7590.  1  mean  the  proportions  of  the  common 
that  were  allotted  to  each  class  that  you  read  ? 
— "  This  has  been  divided  in  an  average  pro- 
portion of  444  acres  to  each  lord  of  the  manor, 
24  acres  to  each  common  right  owner,  and  10 
acres  to  each  purchaser  of  the  land  sold  to  defray 
part  of  the  expenses." 

7591.  You  stated  that  one  of  the  obstacles  to 
the  larger  distribution  of  land  at  the  present 
time  was  the  difhculty  of  replacing  old  buildings, 

3  C  3  which. 
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whioh,  I  preeume,  at  <Hie  time  exiited  in  Kngland  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  a  fiiir  way  to  put  it. 
To  me  it  Beeou  rather  a  gtrong  presumption  that 
the  old  buildings  ever  did  exist.  What  I  say  is 
this  :  My  diflScuhy  is,  taking  things  as  they  are 
now,  that  there  are  no  buildings.     It  would  re- 

Suire  such  a  large  expenditure  ot  money  to  put  up 
tie  buildings,  houses,  and  fences,  and  to  make 
the  roads,  &c.  which  wouM  be  necessary  for  the 
small  holdings. 

7692.  Well,  I  will  take  it  in  the  way  you  have 
put  it.  It  is  not  neoefesary  for  me  to  assume  for 
the  present  purpose  that  there  were  buildings ; 
but  that  is  a  difficulty  in  the  meantime  towards 
the  redistribution  of  the  land  ? — It  appears  to  me 

90. 

7593.  That  is  if  the  landlord  were  undertaking 
to  do  it  himself? — Yes,  certainly. 

7594.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  that  obstacle  could  be  overcome  in  the 
way  the  Chairman  suggested ;  that  is,  that  legis- 
lation should  step  in  annT  assist  the  small  holder  in 
that  way  by  removing  that  obstacle ;  that  is,  by 
getting  the  local  authwity  to  advance  the  money  ? 
—Do  you  mean  by  the  State  providing  money 
to  build  those  buildings  ? 

7595.  Quite  so  ? — No,  there  I  should  disagree 
with  you,  because  I  think  that  the  large  farm  is 
now  more  beneficial  to  the  State  than  the  small 
subdivided  ones  would  be. 

7596.  What  alternative  would  you  propose 
then ;  how  would  the  difficulty  be  got  over.  You 
admit  the  landlord  could  not  do  it,  and  you 
object  to  the  State  doing  it  ? — I  have  not  admitted 
that  the  landlord  cannot  do  it ;  I  say  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  it  because  of  the  money  ;  but  I 
should  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  any  individual 
case  where  it  was  seen  to  be  advantageous  the 
difficulty  is  got  over  under  the  present  laws. 
The  laws  enabling  landlords  to  borrow  money 
for  buildings  and  for  improvements  are  suffi- 
cient in  themselves  to  enable  landlords  to  eflPect 
that. 

7597.  Then  the  obstacle  does  not  exist? — No; 
it  may  exist  or  it  may  not ;  but  I  say  that  our 
law  is  sufficient  where  the  obstacle  does  exist 
(as.^uming  it  to  exist)  to  remove  it ;  nav  more,  I 
say  that  in  the  case  of  a  settled  estate  it  is  pos- 
sible (and  the  law  allows)  for  the  tenant  for 
life  to  sell  a  part,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  that 
sale  to  erect  buildings  and  houses  on  the  unsold 
part;  and  that  therefore  in  any  case  where 
it  is  seen  to  be  advant^eous  and  economical 
for  the  land  to  be  so  split  up  it  can  be  done 
at  the  present  time  without  any  further  legisla- 
tion. 

7598.  That  goes  to  show  then  thai  all  legislation 
is  unn3cessary  in  this  direction  ?— That  is  my 
humble  opinion. 

7599.  You  also  made  the  statement  on  which 
you  have  been  cross-examined  since,  that  it 
would  be  impolitic  to  grant  money  to  purchasers 
as  suggested  in  the  proposals  made  to  us,  inas- 
much as  it  would  destroy  halnts  of  thrift  in 
them  ? — Yes. 

7600.  What  I  wish  to  ask  you  in  regard  to 
the  statement  you  have  made  that  the  average 
wages  in  that  part  of  England  was  11  «.,  is  this : 
Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  take  a  great  deal 
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of  thrift  on  the  part  of  an  agricultural  labourer 
to  become  the  holder  of  a  piece  of  land,  or 
an  owner  ?— Undoubtedly.  An  agricultural 
labourer  has  to  be  a  very  careful  man.  The 
agricultural  labourer  does  not  get  exceed]D§^ 
high  wages,  but  I  must  remind  you  that  that  11 «. 
which  I  told  you  of  is  simply  the  actual  money 
that  he  is  paid  ;  he  has  other  remuneration. 

7601.  I  was  going  to  a^  you  what  this  other 
remuneration  was  ? — In  many  places  he  has  a 
cottage  either  at  very  Httle  rent  or  no  rent  bi 
other  places  he  has  a  certain  amount  of  milk.  In 
other  places  he  has  a  certain  amount  of  coal 
given  him  ;  in  others  wood  ;  in  others  a  putatoe 
ground. 

7602.  Has  be  not  generally  to  pay  for  those 
privileges  ? — No ;  in  mo^it  oases  I  think  he  has  net 

7603.  But  in  some  cases  he  has,  has  he  nt)t?— 
He  may  have. 

7604.  Is  it  not  far  more  likely  that  feelings  of 
despair  would  be  induced  on  the  part  of  the 
aencultural  labourer  rather  than  thrift  by  die 
difficulties  which  exist  at  present  in  the  way  of 
his  becoming  the  owner  of  the  land  ? — Certainly 
not  in  the  case  of  a  good  man ;  I  could  show  yoa 
a  lot  of  them  who  have  become  owners  of  their 
comfortable  little  freeholds ;  or  occupiers. 

7605.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  wiA 
regard  to  the  statistics  you  quoted  as  to  the 
number  of  sheep  that  were  upheld  on  small  hold* 
ings.  In  that  calculation  you  gave  the  Com- 
mittee did  you  include  Scotland? — No,  I  know 
nothing  of  Scotland.  My  figures  are  limited  to 
England. 

7606.  England  only  ?— Yes. 

7607.  I  wished  to  ask  that  question  simply 
because  as  you  know  the  proportion  of  sheep  on 
the  holdings  are  very  much  larger  there,  and 
would  affect  the  statistics? — I  am  much  obliged 
to  you. 

7608.  Yon  also  remarked,  which  I  did  not 
know  before,  that  fruit  was  largely  grown  upon 
large  holdings  ? — Yes,  now-a-days. 

7609.  Do  you  know  any  such  holding  ?  —Yes, 
Lord  Sudeley's  estate  in  Worcestershire. 

7610.  But  it  is  only  rei'ently  thnt  this  has 
been  done?  — It  is  only  recently,  within  the  last 
10  or  15  years. 

7611.  lou  quoted  Arthur  Young  I  think?— 
I  did. 

7612.  As  to  the  improvements  that  large 
holdings  encourage  in  the  breed  of  cattle  and 
stock  generally,  1  think  ? — Yes. 

7613.  You  are  of  course  aware  that  Arthur 
Young  is  a  very  strenuous  advocate  of  small 
holdings  ?— Of  small  holdings  ? 

7614.  Yes? -Was  he? 

7615.  I  think  so?— Hardly  I  think,  but  it 
depends  upon  what  you  mean  by  a  "  strenuous 
advocate."  He  says  they  are  very  poor ;  the«e 
are  his  words  I  am  quoting :  — these  are  the  small 
holders  which  he  especially  treats  of  in  the  Isle 
of  Axholme :  "  They  are  very  poor  respecting 
money,  but  very  happy  respectiDg  their  mode 
of  existence.  Contrivance,  mutual  assistance, 
by  barter  and  hire,  enable  diem  to  manage  these 
little  farms,  though  they  break  all  the  rules  of 
rural  proportion.  A  man  will  keep  a  pair  of 
horses  that  has  but  three  or  four  acres  by  meaafl 
of  vast  commons  and  working  for  hire,**  and  so  on. 

7616.  Yoa 
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Mr.  Angus  Sutherland — continued. 

7616.  Yon  are  aware  how  he  has  praised  the 
STBtem  of  holding  on  the  Continent  and  in  the 
Channel  Islands  and  held  them  up  as  an  example 
in  his  writings?— I  do  not  remember  Arthur 
Young  writing  on  the  Channel  Islands.  I  may 
be  wrong ;  I  do  not  remember  it  at  this  moment. 

7617.  You  say  you  prefer  to  leave  this  good 
result  to  economic  laws,  the  redistribution  of  the 
land  ? — Yes,  I  do,  certainly. 

7618.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  present 
land  laws  are  '^  natural  laws "  ? — I  think  they 
get  more  natural  every  day. 

7619.  Quite  so;  and  are  likely  to  get  nwre 
natural  by-and-bye? — I  do  not  know  I  am 
sure. 

Sir  George  Campbell, 

7620.  Yon  said  that  you  kne«'  well 
Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire,  where  there 
are  a  good  many  small  holdings.  I  want  to  ask, 
do  bofid  fide  cultivating  owners  very  largely  pre- 
vail in  those  counties,  or  is  it  only  in  certain  very 
limited  tracts  which  they  exist? — In  Lincolnshire 
the  cultivating  owners  are  mainly  found  in  the 
Isle  of  Axholme,  which  you  may  know  is  a  part 
of  the  county  on  the  borders  of  Nottingham  and 
Yorkshire,  and  also  in  the  eastern  central, 
southern,  and  eastern  parts  of  the  county  that 
is  near  Boston,  notably  at  Kirton,  and  other 
villages  in  that  locality.  Those  are  the  principal 
places.  •*  Occupying  owners  "  is  an  expression 
you  used,  I  think. 

7621  "Cultivatingowners"? — It  is  a  very  great 
diflfi<?ulty,  as  I  have  pointed  out  here,  to  get  the 
numbers  of  cultivating  owners.  All  the  statis- 
tics run,  as  I  think  you  pointed  out  in  my  evi- 
dence in  chief,  in  such  a  way  that  they  include 
villas  and  so  on.  I  went  to  very  great  trouble  as 
regards  certain  parishes  both  in  the  Isle  of 
Axholme  and  in  other  parts  of  Lincolnshire  on 
the  eastern  side,  to  get  out,  so  far  as  I  possibly 
could,  the  details,  and  I  have  about  half  a  dozen 
cases ;  but  to  do  it  you  require  local  knowledfl^e. 

7622.  You  see  what  I  want  is  not  the  exact 
details,  but  I  want  to  ask  you  as  knowing  and 
as  having  inquired  particularly  in  those  counties, 
whether  the  parts  of  those  counties  where  real 
small  farms  are  cultivated  by  their  owners,  are 
very  large,  or  compartively  small  tracts,  and 
whether  only  a  few  parishes  or  a  very  large 
number  of  parishes  ? — Compared  with  the  whole 
area  of  the  county  they  are  few.  Their  acreage  is 
small  compared  with  the  whole  area  of  the 
county. 

7623.  So  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  point 
to  Lincolnshire  as  a  county  of  small  owners  ? — 
Lincolnshire  more  than  aiiy  other  county  in 
England  shows  the  very  greatest  diversity, 
because  you  have  large  farms  there  and  you 
have  very  small  ones ;  but  as  I  say  it  all  depends 
npon  the  locality. 

7624.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  is  the 
proportion  of  the  county  of  Lincolnshire  held  by 
small  cultivators  a  very  large  proportion? — No, 
not  in  acreage. 

7625.  A  small  proportion  ? — A  small  propor- 
tion in  acreage. 

7626.  Then  you  have  found  it  totally  impos- 
0.69. 


Sir  Crtorge  CaMpAcff-HSontinued. 

sible  to  dbtinguish  between  villas  and  real  farms? 
—  Not  totally  impossible,  but  accompanied  with 
a  very  great  deal  of  difficulty,  and  necessitating 
in  every  case  local  knowledge. 
^  7627.  Then  we  have  not  the  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing them  so  far? — No;  to  distinguish 
them  you  must  have  the  rate-books  of  each 
individual  parish,  and  you  must  have  the  assist- 
ance of  some  person  who  is  able  to  tell  you 
whether  the  person  named  there  is  in  point  of  fact 
a  cultivating  owner  or  not,  each  individual  one. 

7628.  I  think  you  told  us  that  undoubtedly 
the  class  of  yeoman,  men  of  50  to  100  acres  and 
upwards,  had  diminished,  but  that  the  class  of 
owners  of  under  50  acres  had  increased.  I  want 
to  ask  you,  as  a  ludtter  of  opinion,  whether  you 
think  that  the  cultivating  proprietors  of  under 
50  acres,  as  distinguished  from  allotment  holders 
on  the  one  side  and  villa  holders  on  the  other, 
have  really  increased;  the  real  cultivating 
holders? — I  should  think  they  would  be  much 
about  the  same  so  far  as  I  can  judge. 

7629.  Would  you  consider  any  man  holding 
under  50  acres,  as  a  rule,  not  being  a  fruit 
grower  or  a  special  grower,  a  small  farmer  ;  or 
would  vou  consider  him  merely  a  man  who  com- 
bines that  holding  with  some  other  oocupation? — 
I  should  say  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  would 
combine  it  with  other  occui>ation. 

7630.  You  have  said  that  many  of  the  small 
owners  were  tempted  by  the  higher  prices  ol'that 
time  to  sell  their  farms,  and  go  into  trade  ? — 
Certainly. 

7631.  Has  there  been  any  tendency  to  sell  in 
order  to  become  lai^e  farmers  ? — ^No. 

7632.  Why  not? — Because  generally  speak- 
ing the  men  who  owned  land,  knew  too  much 
about  farming  to  do  that. 

7633.  Do  you  mean  that  the  farmer  knew 
that  farming  was  such  a  bad  thing  ? — ^Yes,  if  he 
was  an  owner  of  200  acres,  and  sold  his  200 
acres,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  he  would  not 
put  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  into  farming. 

7634.  That  is  only  the  last  few  years,  is  it. 
Everybody  up  to  a  few  years  ago  used  to  think 
farming  a  splendid  occupation? — No,  not**  every- 
body, '  only  those  who  did  not  know  anything 
about  it.  The  farmers  did  not  think  it  a  splen- 
did occupation,  outsiders  did. 

7635.  Still  there  was  great  competition  for 
farms  ?—  Undoubtedly,  because,  as  I  say,  the 
outsiders  thought  it  was  a  splendid  occupation, 
and  we  were  in  a  flourishing  state  all  through. 
Tradesmen  and  shopkeepers  were  more  flourish- 
ing, and  they  rushed  to  get  land;  if  they  could 
not  buy  it  they  occupied  it  at  good  rents. 

7636.  I  think  you  told  us  tktt  in  your  opinion 
a  very  large  number  of  labouring  men  have  saved 
and  bought  freeholds  and  become  small  freehold- 
ers, and  that  you  could  find  such  men  in  almost 
every  parish? — Small  owners  or  small  occupiers. 

7637.  In  what  sense  do  you  mean ;  do  you 
mean  small  farmers,  or  merely  people  who  have 
a  small  house  and  a  bit  of  ground  attached  to 
it? — Small  farmers,  many  of  them. 

7638.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  a  very 
large  creation  of  farmers  of  that  kind  ?— No.  I 
say  yon  will  find  men  of  that  stamp  in  admost 
every  parish. 

3  c  4  7639.  Men 
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Sir  Oeorge  Campbell — continued. 

7639.  Men  who  have  become  ^mall  pro- 
prietors, by  their   own   thrift  and   industry? — 

7640.  Do  you  mean  to'  say  that  they  have 
saved  enough  to  buy  50  or  iOO  acres? — No, 
perhaps  they  rent  the  land. 

7641.  First  as  regards  ownership,  do  you  think 
there  is  any  large  number  of  them  who  have 
become  cultivating  furmen  of  that  kind? — Yes; 
I  think  there  are  a  great  number.  I  think  if 
you  were  to  go  into  the  figures,  you  would  find 
a  considerable  number  of  them. 

7642.  What  class  would  they  be  ?  —  They 
would  be  the  best  class  of  agricultural  labourers. 
The  men  who  have  been  foremen,  shepherds, 
stockmen,  and  so  on,  and  probably  have  most 
industrious  wives,  probably  women  who  have 
been  servants,  and  have  been  able  to  save  up 
money  out  of  their  wages ;  towards  middle-life 
they  marry,  and  they  have  a  nice  little  holdin^E 
of  their  own. 

7643.  Do  you  think  there  is  really  a  large 
class  of  people  of  that  kind  who  have  saved 
enough  to  buy  a  real  farm  of  50  to  IOC  acres? — 
Or  to  occupy  it 

7644.  1  want  to  confine  you  to  buying  it  ? — I 
do  not  know.  1  would  not  say  about  buying 
it. 

764/).  Then  I  come  to  the  question  of  occu- 
pying it  Do  vou  think  there  are  a  number  of 
people  who  take  farms  which  were  not  small 
farms  before  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  that ;  I  say  the 
man  was  not  a  small  farmer  ;  I  do  not  say  the 
land  was  not  a  small  farm. 

7646.  Do  vou  think  there  has  been  any  crea- 
tion of  small  farms  of  that  kind  during  the  last 
few  years? — 1  do  not  know.  You  see  the 
figures  I  produced  show  you  that  they  are 
tolerably  stationary. 

7647.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
average  size  of  farms  had  decreased,  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  in  the  country  generallv  the  size 
of  farms  was  decreasing:  which  1  think  is 
another  form  of  expressing  the  view  that  small 
farms  have  increased? — 1  think  I  said  that  the 
average  size  of  the  farm,  English  farm,  in  1875, 
was  68 i  acres.  Now  according  to  the  1885 
Return  it  is  60  acres. 

7648.  There  has  been  no  diminution  in  size  ? 
—  No,  it  is  an  increp.se  rather  than  a  decrease. 

7649.  What  do  you  think  is  ihe  smallest  bize 
of  farms  that  can  be  cultivated  profitably  and 
advantageously  ?  —  For  the  man  who  earned 
nothing  else,  do  you  mean  ? 

7650.  Yes  ?— It  is  rather  diflScult  to  say,  be- 
cause it  depends  so  much  upon  the  soil,  the 
locality  and  position,  nearness  to  market,  and 
lots  oi  other  things.  It  is  most  diflScult  to  tie 
oneself  down  to  say  what  the  size  is. 

7651.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  jwirts  of 
the  cuuntry  in  which  a  man  might  manage  to 
live  upon  a  20-acre  farm  where  there  is  no 
special  cultivation,  such  as  fruit  or  vegetables  or 
carrots? — Well,  he  may  live,  perhaps,  on  20 
acres. 

7652.  Do  you  think  the  class  of  small  holdings 
of  from  five  acres  to  20  and  30  acres  where  a  man 
combines  it  with  other  work  is  beneficial? — 
Certainlv ;  it  is  the  best  thing  out  It  is  a 
capital  thing  for  the  man. 


Sir  George  Camp^//*  continued. 

7653.  Do  you  think  i(  is  very  much  to  be  en- 
couraged that  people  living  in  villages  should 
have  plots  of  land  outside  ?— Undoubtedly. 

7654.  And  do  you  think  the  tendehcy  has  been 
to  increase  small  holdings  of  that  kind  ?— There 
we  go  back  to  the  figures  again.  I  cannot  say 
more  than  I  have  said  before. 

7«55.  As  a  matter  of  personal  opinion  do  you 
think  it  is  so  ?.-A8  a  matter  of  personal  opinion, 
1  think  that  the  man  in  the  country  who  has 
wished,  and  who  still  wishes  for  it,  can  obtain 
It 

7656.  Then  I  think  we  may  take  it  as  far  as 
regards  farms,  that  you  are  in  favour  of  large 
farms  rather  than  small  farms,  but  you  are  very 
much  in  favour  of  this  kind  of  small  holding 
which  a  man  may  combine  with  some  other  kind 
of  occupation?— Yes,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you 
for  putting  my  opinion  so  tersely. 

7657.  I  think  you  spoke  of  the  landlords  who 
had  estates  brought  into  the  market  being  ^old 
in  small  lots.  You  instanced  the  case  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  where,  out  of  29  lots.  22 
were  under  10  acres ;  were  those  existing  hold- 
ings under  10  acres,  or  were  they  small  lots 
artificially  carved  out  for  sale  ?— They  appear  to 
have  been  carved  out  for  sale.  There  were  no 
small  lots  before. 

7658.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  near 
the  village?— Yes,  many  of  them  were  near  Wit- 
ney, the  market  town. 

7659.  In  that  case  would  they  propably  be 
held  by  people  in  the  town  ?— That  I  cannot  tell 
you,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Here  is  a  man  I  kiow 
to  be  a  lawyer  who  has  one;  here  is  another 
man,  I  know  by  name,  who  happens  to  be  a  coal 
merchant 

7660.  Were  these  advertised  as  building  lots, 
or  as  agricultural  lots?— They  were  not  put  up 
as  building  lots.  ^        ^ 

7661.  I  mean  this  lawyer,  and  this  coal  mer- 
chant are  not  going  to  build  a  villa  upon  the 
land  ?— Oh,  no.  It  was  simply  two  fields  that 
he  had. 

Mr.  Seale-Uayne, 

7662.  Do  not  the  particulars  of  sale  say  build- 
ing land  ?— «  Farms,  buUdings,  cottages,  lands 
and  woodland,"  "highly  valuable  property." 

7663.  What  are  the  other  particulars  of  sale 
on  the  table  ?— These  are  buildings.  One  of  the 
men  who  purchased  one  or  two  ofthese  small  lots 
cut  them  up  and  made  them  into  building  lots. 

7664.  The  same  sale?— A  subsequent  sale;  a 
part  of  the  same  land ;  one  or  two  lots. 

Sir  Georffe  Campbell. 

7665.  Have  you  any  knowledge  in  any  parts 
of  the  country  of  any  instances  in  which  owners 
of  estates  have  tried  to  sell  them  in  small  lots, 
not  as  mere  building  and  villa  lots,  or  as  small 
lots  near  towns,  but  as  real  small  farms?— Yes,! 
think  I  have  had  one  or  two  cases  of  that  kind 
before  me,  but  1  cannot  call  them  to  my  mind  at 
this  moment 

7666.  Is  it  your  impression  that  they  have 
been  successful  when  they  have  tried  that  sort 
of  thing?— Oh  yes.  I  will  give  jm  one  in- 
stance;   in  Lincolnshire;  that  was  some  little 
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time  ago,  a  part  of  the  Libthorpe  Estates  were 
all  cut  up. 

7667.  Was  that  successful? — JTes,  most 
successful. 

7668.  What  class  of  people  bought  the  lots,  do 
you  know  ? — I  do  not  know  exactly  what  class 
they  were.  I  do  not  know  who  they  were,  but  the 
iots  were  ail  sold  and  sold  well. 

7669.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  they  were 
bought  by  existing  tenants  or  by  people  who 
meant  to  be  cultivators  of  the  land? — That  I 
cannot  tell  you,  I  do  not  know. 

7670.  You  do  not  remember  ? — No,  I  did  not 
go  into  it  sufficiently,  and  therefore  I  cannot  tell 
you. 

7671.  I  think  you  said  that  fruit  and  butter, 
and  things  of  that  kind,  could  he  better  cultivated 
by  large  farmers  than  by  small  farmers  ? — I  say 
more  economically,  and  probably  better. 

7672.  Especially  having  regard  to  markets 
and  so  on.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  advan- 
tage they  have  in  regard  to  markets  and  carriage 
bv  railway  and  everything  else  is  to  a  consider- 
able extent  artificial,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
due  to  the  way  in  which  all  the  arrangements 
in  this  country  have  been  made  to  suit  the 
large  men,  rather  than  to  suit  the  small  men  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  that  is  so.  What  I  mainly 
had  in  my  mind  were  the  men  who  made  cheese 
in  Derbyshire,  the  small  men  there.  The  idea 
of  the  late  Lord  Vernon  and  others  in  start- 
ing those  factories,  was  to  do  away  with  the  diffi- 
culty that  those  men  had  in  selling  their  cheese 
except  to  the  cheese  factor,  who  often  got  them 
under  his  thumb  with  regard  to  money.  That  I 
think  was  the  case  with  many  a  small  owner. 

7673.  But  independent  of  the  advantage  of 
establishing  central  butter  factories  for  small 
men  and  so  on,  do  not  you  think  that  in  this 
country  there  are  not  the  same  facilities  for  send- 
ing small  parcels  by  rail,  and  selling  small 
parcels  in  the  market  that  existed  in  this  country 
with  regard  to  markets  before  railways,  and  as 
exists  at  the  present  moment  in  France  and 
other  countries,  where  things  are  made  to  suit 
the  small  people? — Well,  we  have  our  parcel 
post  you  know  now. 

7674.  A  farmer  could  hardly  carry  on  his 
business  by  parcel  post  could  be  ? — A  small  man 
could  send '  his  butter  \  I  get  cucumbers  by 
parcel  post.  I  do  not  see  why  a  farmer  who 
grows  them  should  not  send  them  to  his 
customers. 

7675.  Then  as  regards  the  difficulties  small 
farmers  have  as  regards  machines,  are  you  aware 
that  in  very  many  parts  of  the  country  the  large 
farmers  having  macnincR  of  their  own,  have  taken 
to  threshing  by  travelling  machines  in  preference 
to  their  own  machines  ? — Yes,  some  of  them  have 
in  preference  to  their  own  threshing  machines, 
certainly. 

7676.  So  that  the  tendency  is  rather  to  manage 
a  good  many  things  in  that  way  ? — That  has  been 
one  tendency  caused  by  the  bad  times  of  course. 

7677.  Caused  by  the  bad  times,  do  you  say  ? 
— ^I  think  so.  The  farmers  have  not  been  able 
to  put  their  hands  into  their  pockets  to  pay  for 
these  large  implements.    There  are  fewer  men 
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able  and  willing  to  buy  a  steam  plough  now  than 
there  were  20  years  ago. 

7678.  Still  are  not  there  many  farms  where  ' 
threshing  machines  are  in  existence,  and  where 
they  have  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  use 
of  travelling  machines? — I  have  heard  of  a 
farmer  preferring  a  portable  engine  to  a  fixed 
one,  if  that  is  what  you  mean,  but  I  do  not  know 

a  case  of  a  man  who  had  his  portable  engine, 
and  who  has  sold  it  and  trusted  to  a  travelling 
one.  I  r.ever  heard  of  such  a  case  ;  I  have  heard 
of  the  other  case,  of  course,  because  the  fixed 
engine  on  farm  premises  has  been  found  by 
experience  not  to  be  so  good  and  useful  as  a 
portable  engine. 

7679.  You  mean  a  fixed  steam  engine?— Yes. 

7680.  I  rather  mean  a  farm  of  200  or  300  acres 
where  they  cannot  affi)rd  to  put  up  a  great  steam 
engine  ;  are  not  there  more  facilities  for  thresh- 
ing by  the  travelling  machines  ? — Yes. 

768 1 .  Very  great  facilities  ?  -  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Jtsse  ColUngs, 

7682.  In  answer  to  a  question  you  said  you 
were  not  aware  that  Arthur  Young  was  in  favour 
of  small  holdings  ? — Not  specially  so. 

7683.  As  you  have  quoted  him,  are  you  aware 
that  he  was  very  much  in  favour  of  small  owner- 
ships ? — I  do  not  remember  at  this  moment. 

7684.  Do  you  remember  his  enlarging  on 
small  ownerships,  and  speaking  (to  use  his  words) 
of  the  "  magic  of  ownership,  which  can  alone 
turn  a  desert  into  a  e;arden."  Do  you  remember 
such  words  as  those  ? — I  do  not  know  that  those 
words  are  his.  I  have  heard  the  words ;  I  know 
he  says  that  small  freeholders  "are  passionately 
fond  of  buying  a  bit  of  land."  I  do  not  remember 
those  words,  but  I  have  no  doubt  you  are 
correct. 

7685.  If  that  is  so,  you  would  think  that  he 
was  in  favour  very  much  of  small  ownerships, 
would  not  you,  or  of  the  ownership  of  land  as 
against  tenancies? — I  do  not  think  it  follows. 

7686.  Then  you  take  it  from  those  words  that 
he  had  a  great  idea  of  cultivating  ownership? — 
Oh,  "  the  magic  of  ownership,"  no  doubt 

7687.  And  the  possibility  of  that  tenure  to 
tuni  a  "  desert  into  a  garden  "  to  use  his  words  ? 
—Yes. 

7688.  I  think  you  quoted  Arthur  Youn^  with 
regard  to  the  small  holdings  in  Lincolnshire, 
where  he  speaks  of  farmers  holding  four  or  five 
to  20  acres,  cultivating  their  land  with  all  that 
care  and  anxiety,  by  the  hands  of  the  family, 
which  are  found  abroad  in  the  country  mentioned? 
— Yes,  that  is  right.  That  is  the  very  sentence 
I  have  quoted,  *'  cultivated  with  all  that  minutisB 
of  care  and  anxiety,  bv  the  hands  of  the  family 
which  are  found  abroaa  in  the  country  mentioned;" 
that  is  the  phrase. 

7689.  In  speaking  of  the  superior  productions 
of  large  farms,  I  notice  in  your  report,  speaking 
of  Derbyshire,  that  you  give  the  area  of  land 
held  in  farms  of  10  acres,  and  under  50  acres,  as 
51,212  acres? — Those  are  the  owners  of  land, 
and  you  must  remember  that  those  figures  are 
not  mine. 

7690.  They  arc  compiled  from  the  Returns  of 
3D  1876? 
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1870  ?— No ;  they  are  not ''  compiled ;"  tbey  are 
actually  quoted  they  are  the  actual  figures 
that  are  in  the  summary  that  was  ordered 
by  the  House  to  be  prinSted  in  1876.  They 
»are  not  my  figures  at  all  ;  they  are  the 
actual  figures  m>m  the  House  of  Commons 
.Beturn. 

7691.  Those  figures  give  the  area  of  land  held 
in  farms  of  10  acres,  and  imdi^r  50,  at  51^12 
.aeres,  and  if  you  take  the  area  of  farms  from  600 
►to  1,000  acres,  it  is  about  the  aame? — Yes,  it  is, 
curiously. 

7692.  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  (and  then  to 
ask  you  a  question),  that  the  area  of  land,  51,212 
acres,  cut  up  in  small  farms  of  10  to  50  acres, 
realises  a  gross  rental  of  I6\fi5li;  while  the 
same  amount  of  land  cut  up  into  farms  of  500  to 
1,000  acres  only  realises  just  under  78,003  /.  ? — 
£.  79,630. 

7693.  Just  so ;  might  I  ask  how  you  account 
for  that  great  difference  ? — You  must  remember 
that  those  are  not  farms;  those  are  owner- 
ships. 

7694.  I  am  speaking  of  ownerships  ^ — Very 
good ;  then  you  must  take  it  that  the  smaller 
figures  of  10  to  50  acres,  includes  all  the  subur- 
ban ownerships  of  that  description,  which  would 
naturally  be  of  very  much  greater  value  than  the 
500  to  1,000  acres,  which  must  be  farms  pure 
and  simple. 

7695.  In  order  to  avoid  including  shops  and 
such  like,  all  below  10  acres  are  excluded ;  I 
presume  there  are  very  few  shops  that  have  10 
acres  attached  to  them,  and  I  have  taken  farms 
of  from  10  acres  and  under  50  acres,  being 
the  same  amount  of  land  as  farms  of  50  to  1,000 
acres,  and  more  than  double  the  rental  ?— -Yes,  I 
say  that  probably  the  reason  is  that  the  smaller 
occupations  are  suburban. 

Chcdrman, 

7696.  Does  it  not, also  show  that  the  small 
holdings  are  on  the  good  land,  and  the  large  ones 
are  on  the  poorer  land  ?— It  may  very  likely  ;  in 
Derbyshire  that  would  probably  be  so,  because 
you  must  remember  that  a  great  deal  of  Derby- 
shire is  poorish  land  up  in  the  hills,  while  the 
vales  are  beautiful  land. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

7697.  But  you  have  no  statistics  for  thact? — 
No,  I  have  no  statistics  for  that ;  but  i^ain  you 
must  remember  that  is  only  gross  estimated 
rental. 

7698.  In  both  cases  ? — In  both  cases ;  so  tfiat 
it  does  not  actually  give  you  what  the  actual 
value  of  the  two  is.  The  difference  may  be  a 
great  deal  more. 

7699.  But  it  is  gross  estimated  rental  in  all 
cases  ? — At  that  particular  time. 

7700.  You  name  also  three  owners  who  own  a 
third  of  the  total  area  of  the  county,  although 
the  gross  estimated  rental  is  only  one-thirteenth 
of  the  whole  estimated  rental  of  die  county  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  quite  right. 

7701.  Would  you  draw  the  conclusion  from 
that,  that  the  small  owners  make  more  out  of 
their  land  than  the  large  owners  ?— Oh,  no,  not 
mtall;  because  you  must  remember  that  those 
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three  estates  there  are  mountain  land,  tbe  ownors 
being  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  the  Uuke  of 
Devonshire,  and,  I  forget  the  third  at  this 
moment ;  but  a  great  deal  of  it  is  grouse  ine«r 
and  rocks. 

7702.  Tbe  tame  differeace  you  get  with  regazd 
to  Essex.  I  suppose  the  expUnation  is  the  sMoe 
with  regard  to  that? — No;  the  explanatioii 
would  be  difiSirent  as  to  that,  because  we  do  not 
produce  grouse  in  Essex;  but. if  you  ao  to  that 
county  I  dare  say  I  could  explain  the  differeoae. 

7703.  I  need  not  detain  the  Committee  ;  the 
gist  of  this  Table  is  that  the  same  area  of  land 
of  tbe  small  owners  biings  in  a  larger  rental 
than  that  of  the  large  owners? — Yes,  on- 
doabtedly  it  is  so ;  and  it  is  explained  by  what 
I  say.  In  E^ssex,  especially,  its  suburbaii  cha- 
racter, and  its  nearness  to  London^  would 
bring  that  out,  if  no  other  reason. 

7704.  Do  you  think  the  small  farmers  pay  a 
hisH^er  rent,  as  a  rule,  than  the  larger  farmeiB:? 
— Yes,  I  do. 

7705.  What  is  the  cause^  of  tliat?---In  niae 
cases  out  of  ten  it  is  because  the  land  is  a  great 
deal  better. 

7706.  Taking  the  same  quality  of  land,  A> 
you  think  it  is  on  account  of  beii^  smaller  fanat? 
-*-Not  because  it  is  a  smaller  urm.  'I  he  small 
farmer  could  not  exist  on  mveh  of  the  land  fthst 
is  oomprised  in  the  kr^e  farm. 

7707.  Is  a  small  cultivator  likely  to  improve  ia> 
different  land  if  he  has  the  dMtnee? — Oh,  jm\ 
and  so  will  the  large  one. 

7706.  You  ha\'e  spoken  of  ^  difliculties  ^f 
small  holders.  You  give,  in  your  report,  oa- 
meroos  cases  in  which  large  fuoraers  have  lost^ 
great  deal  of  money  in  fanning  ? — Yes. 

7709.  For  instance,  in  B^ibrd,  a  farmer  with 
366  acres  lost  1,600  /.  in  four  years,  and  a  £v- 
mer  with  640  acres  lost  1,000  /.  in  two  years.   I 

£  resume    you  would    not   take   it   that    ssiall 
olders  do^orse>  by  oompariaon,  than  that?-«- 
No,  I  do  not  think  that  they  would. 

7710.  When  you  speak  of  the  small  hoUsK 
not  doing  very  well,  it  is  a  general :  statMumt 
with  regard  to  all  farms? — It  undoubtedly  m 
at  that  time. 

771 1.  It  was  at  that  tune  ?— Yes,  certainly. 

7712.  You  said  that  you  nprec«  in  &voartsf 
small  hohiings,  but  that  you  wo«Id  not  interfeea 
in  any  way  to  create  them  ;  you  would  leave  thsm 
to  economic  law  I — I  do  say  that. 

7713.\  Do  you  consider  the  law  of  settlowmt 
•which  you  have  referred  to  an  economic  Isw?— 
I  say  that  now  ^e  law  of  settlement  does  nst 
afiectus  at  all. 

77 14.  In  what  way  ? — Because  all  settled  Isad 
oan  he  sold. 

771^.  If  tlu'se-fourthaof-i^oomoiodityofany 
kiod,  whether  it  is  la&d  oranything  else,  is  hctl 
in  such  a  condition  that  its  nominal  owner  csBBQt 
sell  it  and  use  the  money  as  he  likes,  does  it  not 
seem  to  vou  that  such  a  commodity  will  not  come 
freely  into  the  market  under  sucn  conditionff^ — 
TJot  at  all,  if  the  money  he  gets  <5an  be  DW>ro 
usefully  jempleyed  in  amoi^er^way. 

77 W.  Take  anpr commodity, suppose' it  to^ 
land  or  merchandise,  Mid  theowver  isfrti  liUo*'*^ 

to  sell  it  and  use  the  moAoy  as  he  Ukes,  hut  4*^ 

tliere 
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tbere  are  refitrictions  that  he  should  reinvest  it 
ina  oertaii]  limited  w^ty^  and  not  use  the  money 
as  he  likes  ;  do  not  you  think  that  that  would 
prevent  that  commodity  ooming  freely  into  the 
market  ?— Not  if  the  purposes  on  which  he  could 
spend  the  proceeds  of  sale  were  more  beneficial 
to  him  than  the  land  itself. 

7717.  I  am  speaking  of  the  economic  law  which 
you  wish  land  to  be  subject  to;  is  such  restriction 
of  any  commodity  in  accordance  with  economic 
law  ?' — I  do  not  see  that  it  is  against  it.  I  do  not 
see  that  you  offend  any  economic  law  in  a  man 
settling  5,000/.  Consols  on  his  wife  and  children, 
nor  do  I  see  that  you  offend  any  economic  law  if 
He  settles  5,000/.  worth  of  land  on  his  wife  and 
children. 

7718.  That  is  not  my  question;  a  man  at 
present,  if  he  sells  1,000/.  worth  of  land,  because 
ne  wants  1,000/.,  cannot  use  that  1,000/*  for 
any  purposes  he  chooses? — No. 

7719.  In  other  words  the  ordinary  reason  for 
disposing  of  property  does  not  apply ;  do  you 
consider  that  a  sound  economic  law  ? — Under 
our  present  civilization  and  circumstances  I  do. 
I.  think  settlement  is  truly  economical.  I  tliink 
it  would  be  a  most  cruel  and  uneconomical  thing 
to  do  away  with  the  power  of  settlement. 

7720.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  sound 
economic  law  to  apply  to  any  property  ? — ^I  do ; 
I  do  not  see  any  diiSerence  between  5,000  /.  Con- 
sols or  feind  or  railway  shares,  if  you  like  to  settle 
it ;.  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  settle  it. 

7721.  You  have  stated  that  the  labourers  have 
l^'s.  a  week,  and  other  allowances  besides ;  are 
you  aware  that  in  a  largely  increasing  number  of 
places  tUe  labourers  are  now  employed  by  the 
day,  paid  so  much  per  day,  and  discharged  when 
not  required  ? — No  ;  that  is  quite  new  to  me* 
As  regards  agricultural  labourers  it  is  quite  new 
tb  me. 

7T22.  In  the  evidence  you  collected  for  the 
Bbyal  Commission  of  1882,  may  I  ask  if  you 
collected' any  from  agricultural  labourers?— Oh, 
yesi  I  have  given  some  ;  I  sent  in  to  the  Com- 
mission answers  to  the  questions  which  my  col- 
teagnes  and  myself  drew  up  in  three  different 
schedules  :  A.  to  go  to  landowners,  B.  to  go  to 
fluinersv  and  C.  to  go  to  labourers.  We  sent 
them  out.  They  are  not  published  in  detail,  but 
£  can  send  you  one  if  you  like  to  see  it. 

77:53.  You  had  no  labourers  before  you  ? — Oh, 
I  beg  your  pardon. 

7724.  I  am  only  asking  you  the  question/ — 
Oh,  yes,  I  saw  many  labourers;  I  went  into 
the  cottages  of  these  small  owners,  and  talked 
and  chatted  with  the  labourers  to  a  consider- 
able extent. 

7725.  You  were  speaking  about  inclosures, 
attd  stating  that  the  small  cultivators  had  not 
been  diminished'  by  the  system  of  inclosure  ?^- 
Nb,  I  do  not  think  so. 

7726.  You  referred  to  the  Beport  of  the  lu- 
dbsure  Act  of  1B76  ?— Yes; 

^  7727.  That^  I  believe>  referred  to  a  compara- 
iS^ely  ffivalt  amount  of  land,  660,000  acres  ? — It 
is  all  t^at  they  had  inclosed  in  the  30  years. 

7728.  SinwlMS?— Yes. 

7729.  Are  you  aware  of  what  had  been  in- 
closed previous  to  1845,  since  1760? — Yes;   I 
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have  read  the  figures  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Employment  of  Women  and 
Children  in  Agriculture  of  1867,  hut  I  have  not 
brought  it  down  here. 

7730.  Are  you  aware  that*  tberer  were  nearly 
4,000  inclosuros,  and  that  the^  amount  oi  land 
inclosed  was  several  millions  of  acres? — I 
really  oannot  carry  the  figures  in<  my  head:; 
I  have'  not  brought  that  Report  down^  but 
I  can  put  my  hand  on  it.  I  have  it  in  my 
chambers;  I  have  lo(»ked  through  the  figures. 

7731.  Is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  th^e 
inclosures  the  same,  that  the-  inhabitants  have 
never  been  hurt  by  them  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

7732.  Are  you  aware  that  there  has  been  in 
the  history  of  this  inclosure  question  always  an 
allegerl  grievance,  at  any  rate,  on  the  part  of  the 
people  that  their  rights  have  been  reduced  by 
these  inclosures? — Yes,  I  have  read  that.  It 
comes  out  very  fully  in  the  Report  <rf  the  Com- 
mission I  referred  to  of  1867. 

7733.  Do  you  agree  withat  that  their  rights 
have  been  very  grievously  interfered  with  by 
inolotures  ? — No>  1  do  not.  I  think  as  a  general 
rule  those  grievances  were  rather  supposed 
grievances,  and  if  my  recollection  serves  me 
right  many  speeches  are  speeches  which  were 
made  before  the  actual  inclosures  were  made; 
They  were  apprehended  grtevimoes  rather  than 
those  that  had  actually  taken  place. 

7734.  That  is  the  conclusion  you  draw  ?— In 
many  cases. 

7735.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  that  the 
grievance  was  so  great  in  the;time  of  Edw.  6  ? — 
X  did  not  know  you  were  goin^  back  to  Edw.  6 ; 
I  thought  you  meant  the  last  hundred  years'  in- 
closures. 

7736.  I  am<  speaking  of  the  whole  question  of 
indpsures  From  the  time  when  inclosures  began, 
aa  affecting  even  to  the  destruction  of  the  iiiral 
peaeantry  of  this  country,  affeettng  cultivating 
owners  of  the  soil.  Then  I  wias  going  to  ask 
you  if  you  are  aware  that  a  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  time  of  Edw.  6>  which  is  not  sa* 
very  long  ago,  called  an  Extraordinary  Comrais-* 
sion,  for  the  redress  of  inclosures,  and  that  they 
reported  as  to  the  cruel  results  that  they  had/ 
been  to  the  people;  and  the  President  of  that 
Commission  stated  liiat  thousands  were  begging 
their  bread  from  door  to  door  who  formerly  kepb 
honest  houses? — I  regret  that  my  historical 
researches  for  this  Committeo  have  not  gone  sot 
far  back  as  that. 

7737.  Are  you  aware  that  the  same  allegations- 
(without  troubling  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
Committee),  or  similar  statements  rather,  have 
come  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  date  ? — So 
far  as  I  can  I  have  confined  my  answers  to  your 
questions  to  inclosures  that  have  taken  place, 
roughly  speaking,  during  the  last  100  years. 

7738.  Then  we  will  take  such  a  neighboui*hood 
as  Hitchin,  for  instance  ;  are  you  aware  that 
Mr.  Seebohm  states  that  from  1766  to  1832, 
22  parishes  within  10  miles  of  Hitchin  were  in- 
closed, and  are  you  aware  that  every  cottager  hadt 
a  definite  right  on  the  common  before  it  was  in- 
dosed;  is  it  your  opinion  that  none  o£  these  cottag^a 
have  lost  their  rights  in  any  way  ? — Not  without 
compensation ;     my    opiuioa    is    that    if   they 
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had   those    rights  they   were   compensated  for 
them. 

7739.  By  money  compensation? — I  do  not  say 
how ;  either  by  grants  of  land  (as  in  many 
cases),  or  they  had  particular  rights  on  the 
common.  I  know  of  an  instance  of  rights  of 
estover.  A  considerable  piece  of  land  was  upon 
the  inclosure  alloted  to  the  churchwardens 
of  the  parish  to  compensate  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parish  for  that  particular  right.  I  ha^o 
looked  into  several  Inclosure  Acts^  and  I  have 
always  found  similar  things. 

7740.  At  any  rate,  I  suppose  you  would  admit 
that,  taking  the  district  as  a  sample,  the  number 
of  small  cultivators  are  decreased,  either  by 
compensation  or  in  some  other  way  ? — I  should 
very  much  question  whether  those  were  "  small 
cultivators." 

7741.  They  were  men  with  rights  over  the 
commons  of  those  22  parishes  ? — Yes ;  but  I 
very  much  question  whether  they  were  culti- 
vators. How  could  they  cultivate  it  if  they  had 
rights  of  common  ? 

7742.  Supposing  they  were?  —  "Supposing 
they  were ; "  yes. 

7743.  Supposing  they  were  men  with  those 
rights,  those  rights  do  not  exist  now  ? — Not  in 
the  same  way. 

7744.  The  cottagers  within  that  ten-mile  area 
do  not  exist  with  rights  of  common  and  other 
agricultural  privileges? — I  do  not  know;  I  should 
be  sorry  to  say'* no,''  unless  I  went  into  the 
Acts  themselves,  very  sorry. 

7745.  Then  coming  to  your  statement  with 
reference  to  the  600,000  acres  inclosed,  accord- 
ing to  the  Commissioners'  Report  of  1876,  you 
referred  to  a  portion  of  land  set  apart  as  field 
gardens,  and  for  exercise  and  recreation.  Do 
you  happen  to  know  how  much  out  of  that  600,000 
acres  of  land  was  set  aside? — No,  I  do  not 
know.  I  can  eive  you  the  amount  of  the  valuer 
"The  value  oi  the  land  taken  from  the  best  of 
this  for  public  purposes  (comprising  land  for  re- 
creation, field  gardens,  &c.)  has  been  estimated 
at  282,140  /." 

7746.  Are  you  not  making  an  error  there  ;  do 
not  you  include  all  the  lands  for  schools  and 
churches  and  burial  grounds?-  I  said  "etcetera." 

7747.  And  public  roads? — Yes;  I  will  take 
the  whole  words ;  I  do  not  wish  to  be  unfair ;  I 
only  did  it  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  time  of 
the  Committee.  I  will  read  it  at  length  ("  com- 
prising hmd  for  recreation,  field  gardens,  public 
quarries,  fuel,  schools  *and  churches',  burial- 
grounds,  and  other  purposes,  and  public  roads  "). 

7748.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  for  field  gar- 
dens there  were  2,195  acres ;  I  am  quoting  the 
Beport  now  ? — For  field  gardens,  is  that  so  ? 

7749.  For  field  gardens  there  were  2,195 
acres? — I  do  not  find  those  figures  here. 

7750.  Have  you  the  Keport  of  1876  ?— Yes,  in 
my  hand. 

7751.  Have    you   **  exercise    and    recreation 

f round,"  1,758  acres? — No:  this  is  the  Beport. 
t  does  not  give  those  figures. 

7752.  I  have  an  extract  from  it? — With  great 
submission  to  you,  I  do  not  think  they  are  in  the 
Beport  at  all. 

7763.  Then  there  is  another  report  of  what 
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were  Inclosure  Commissioners,  who  are  now  the 
Land  Commissioners,  which  states  that,  because 
this  is  an  extract  from  it  ? — I  only  bring  forward 
in  my  evidence  that  particular  one.  Of  course 
there  is  a  i-eport  every  year,  as  we  know.  They 
have  to  report  every  year  to  the  House. 

7754.  This  which  you  have  handed  to  me  is 
the  1877  Beport;  lam  referring  to  the  1876 
Beport  ? — That  is  the  Beport  made  for  1876,  pub- 
lished in  1877. 

7755.  At  any  rate,  I  think  you  will  find  that 
there  was  2,195  acres  set  aside  as  field  gardens. 
If  that  amount  be  correct^  you  will  admit  that  it 
is  very  small.  Without  pledging  you  to  its 
correctness,  if  it  be  correct,  you  will  admit  that 
it  is  a  very  small  quantity  of  land  to  set  aside 
out  of  such  a  large  quantity  as  600,000  acres  ? — 
What  was  the  quantity  ? 

7756.  Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  acres  ? — Yes ;  that  is  a  very  small  proportion 
for  field  gardens,  you  say. 

7757.  1  es,  for  field  gardens— 

Chairman. 

7758.  What  is  **a  field  garden"?— A  field 
garden  is  what  we  call  an  allotment  now.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  very  small. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings, 

7759.  Not  out  of  600,000  acres  ?— Well,  there 

it  IS. 

7760.  I  want  to  bring  this  out  a  little.  Combg 
to  separate  Provisional  Orders  for  inclosures,  are 
you  acquainted  wiih  them ;  you  can  hardly  be 
acquainted  with  them  individually? — Not  all  of 
them. 

7761.  May  I  quote  to  you  the  inclosure  of 
Biccall  in  York,  with  an  acreage  of  1,297  acres, 
where  the  allotment  for  recreation  was  six  acres, 
and  the  allotment  for  field  K^rdens  20  acres  ?— 
It  is  very  curious  that  you  should  instance  that^ 
most  singular  ;  because  1  went  with  my  colleague 
on  the  Boyal  Commission,  Mr.  John  Coleman, 
who  was  Lord  Wenlock's  agent  at  the  time, 
and  saw  this  common.  I  actually  saw  it  during 
the  time  of  .its  inclosure;  and  all  I  can  say 
is,  that  I  think  the  six  acres,  and  the  20  acres, 
considering  the  district,  and  considering  the 
class  of  land  that  it  was  (much  of  it  was  bog, 
awful  stuff),  was  suflScient,  and  a  very  fair  pro- 
portion. 

7762.  You  think  that  26  acres  out  of  1,297 
watf  a  fair  proportion  for  the  labouring  poor  ?-^ 
In  the  case  of  Biccall. 

7763.  Take  Steventon,in  Berkshire?— I  know 
a  little  about  Steventon,  curiously  enough. 

7764.  An  inclosure  of  1,373  acres,  and  the 
allotment  set  aside  for  recreation  was  14  acres, 
and  the  allotments  for  field  gardens  20  acres; 
do  you  consider  that  sufiScient?  —  I  should 
consider  that  w^^  very  fair;  I  will  tell  you 
why.  The  land  there  is  not  bog,  as  at  Bicaill> 
but  down  land.  Some  of  it  is  furze.  There  is 
a  capital  fox  cover  there.  It  is  down  land.  It 
is  not  suitable  at  all,  the  greater  part  of  it,  and 
it  is  a  very  sparsely  populated  place. 

7765.  What  was  the  land  suitable  for  ?— For 
growing  oats,  and  so  on. 

7766.  Would 
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Mr.  Jesse  Collings — continued. 

7766.  Would  it  not  be  suitable  for  the  email 
cultivator  as  well  as  the  large  ? — No,  I  think 
not;  ju3t  up  there,  just  on  the  borders  of  the 
Berkshire  Downs,  would  be  very  awkward. 

7767.  You  think  24  acres  set  aside  for  the 
labouring  class,  out  of  1,373  acres,  is  sufficient? 
— At  Steventon. 

7768.  Take  Cambridge ;  Heldersham  ?— I  do 
not  know  that. 

7769.  Out  of  1,178  acres  there  were  eight 
acres  set  aside  for  recreation,  and  13  for  field 

Srdens  ;  do  yoli  consider  that  sufficient  for  the 
souring  class  ? — Usually  the  question  In  tliese 
cases  is,  what  is  the  population,  not  what  is  the 
acreage.  Eight  acres  for  recreation  out  of  a 
total  of  1,175 ;  1,175  acres  is  not  much  bigger 
than  a  good-sized  farm.  Eight  acres. is  ample. 
Think  what  eight  acres  of  recreation  ground  is. 

7770.  I  am  sneaking  more  particularly  of  the 
15  acres  of  fiela  gardens,  which  is  all  the  labour- 
ing population  of  that  district  (whatever  the  size 
of  it  might  be)  got  out  of  1,175  acres.  The 
question  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  do  you  think  that 
sufficient  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  would  not  say 
unless  I  knew  the  population.  I  do  not  know 
th^  place. 

7771.  You  have  quoted,  I  think,  the  Board  of 
Agriculture ;  you  have  quoted  Arthur  Young, 
at  any  rate  ? — Yes. 

7772.  I  want  just  to  quote  the  Report,  and  then 
to  ask  your  opinion ;  .this  is  a  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  on  the  effect  of  the  inclosures  upon 
the  rural  population ;  take  the  parish  of  Tutvy, 
in  Bedfordshire :  "  To  my  knowledge,  before  the 
inclosure  the  poor  inhabitants  found  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  milk  lor  their  children ;  since,  it  is 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  they  can  procure 
any  milk  at  all ;  cows  lessened  from  110  to  40*'? 
— That  is  an  extract  from  the  evidence  of  the 
parson,  I  remember.  You  must  take  that  cum 
granoy  of  course. 

7773.  Do  you  dispute  the  evidence? — No,  I  do 
not  I  say  you  must  take  it  that  he  is  a  very 
kind-hearted  man,  and  he  may  have  made  the 
best  for  his  side,  that  is  all. 

7774.  Still  the  cows  kept  by  the  peasantry 
lessened  in  number,  from  110  to  40,  if  the 
evidence  bo  con-ect?— Undoubtedly.  If  the 
evidence  was  so,  the  evidence  was  so. 

7775.  And  by  that,  I  suppose,  the  Smaller  men 
would  suffer? — Yes;  I  quite  agree  that  it  is  a 
misfortune  in  our  villages  that  milk  cannot  be 
more  easily  obtained. 

7776.  I  am  speaking  about  the  quantity  of 
inclosures? — Yes;  well,  it  comes  to  that,  you 
see. 

7777.  As  to  the  inclosures  bavins:  not  affected 
these  small  men,  we  have  disposecl  of  the  his- 
torical question;  now  we  come  to  something 
later ;  take  the  parish  of  Letcomb,  in  Berks  ? — 
Yes,  1  know  Letcomb. 

7778.  It  states  here,  "The  poor  seem  the 
greatest  sufferers ;  they  can  no  longer  keep  a 
cow,  which  before  many  of  them  did ;  and  they 
are  therefore  now  maintained  by  the  parish:" 
may  wc  take  it  that  you  admit  that  the  inclo&ure 
in  such  a  case  diminished  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  tlie  people? — Assuming  it  to  be  the 

0.69. 
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fact  that  that  arose  from  an  inclosure,  I  quite 
agree,  of  course. 

7779.  Cranage,  in  Chester ;  the  report  is,  since 
the  inclosure,  "  poor  men's  cows  and  sheep  have 
no  place,  or  any  being "  i  —It  does  not  at  all 
follow  that  they  could  not  buy  a  great  deal 
cheaper  and  a  great  deal  better,  not  at  all,  in 
consequence  X)f  the  inclosure. 

7780.  I  am  not  asking  you  that  ques|tion,  but 
I  am  speaking  of  the  curtailment  of  the  rights  of 
the  small  holders? — It  is  a  great  deal  cheaper 
and  better  sometimes  to  buy  bread,  for  instance, 
than  to  make  it  at  home,  and  it  is  a  great  deal 
cheaper  to  buy  your  milk  than  to  keep  your  cow, 
for  people  in  our  class  of  life,  certainly. 

7781.  May  I  quote  to  you,  Offley,  in  Herts, 
in  order  to  ask  the  same  question,  or  Norton,  in 
Herts  ;  the  "  cottagers  are  deprived  of  their  cows 
without  compensation"?  —  Well,  except  upon 
very  strong  evidence  I  should  be  disposed 
to  disagree  with  those  words,  *'  without  compen- 
sation." As  I  have  said  before,  1  have  looked 
through  a  considerable  number  of  awards  and 
Acts,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  come  across 
a  case  where  compensation  was  not  afforded. 

7782.  May  I  ask  you  about*  Radcliffe,  in 
Leicestershire ;  '^  a  great  defalcation  in  cheese 
and  pigs,  occasioned  principally  by  taking  away 
the  land  from  the  cottager  "  ? — 1  should  demur  to 
the  words  **  taking  away." 

7783.  But  if  the  evidence  is  there,  I  take  it 
that  you  would  admit  that  these  small  cultivators 
were  injured  ? — Not  without  compensation. 

7784.  You  ppoke  of  the  Inclosure  Act  of  1845  ? 
-Yes. 

7785.  Is  it  a  fact  that  bv  that  Act  only 
commoners  are  admitted  to  the  privileges,  but 
that  the  labourers  and  descendants  of  labourers 
who  have  had  the  prescriptive  right  are  excluded 
bv  that  Act? — I   do   not  remember   that   that 


IS  so. 


7786.  Will  you  take  it  that  men  with  simply 
prescriptive  rights  have  not  rights  under  that 
Act  of  1845  ? — No ;  I  cannot  take  that  without 
knowing  what  you  mean  by  **  prescriptive 
rights." 

7787.  Of  user;  men  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  a  common  for  many  years,  but 
cannot  prove  that  they  are  commoners  in  point  of 
law  i — That  may  be  so.  That  would  only  appear 
to  be  right,  because  the  Inclosure  Act  only 
affects  those  who  have  the  rights  of  common, 
and  because  a  man  happened  to  be  an  inhabitant 
of  a.  particular  place  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  he  was  a  commoner ;  not  at  all. 

7788.  Then,  without  speaking  of  the  rights  or 
the  wrong  of  the  matter,  that  Act,  by  precluding 
those  who  have  prescriptive  rights;  I  am  not 
speaking  of  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  but  if 
it  be  a  fact  that  the  Inclosure  Act  of  1845  ex- 
cluded those  who  had  prescriptive  rights,  to  that 
extent  these  men  were  deprived  of  their  privi- 
leges?— I  do  not  like  to  suggest  that  your  mode 
of  citing  the  Act  and  quotmg  the  Act  is  inac- 
curate, but,  primd  facie^  I  can  hardly  imagine 
an  Act  of  Parliament  expressly  excluding  these 
persons  whom  you  name,  because  I  should  have 
apprehended  that  they  would  be  naturally  ex- 
cluded by  the  general  law. 

3  D  3  7789.  I  think 
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7789.  I  think  you  are  quite  right;  I  am 
«aying  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  so  defines  the 
commoner's  rights  that  those  who  have  simply 
prescriptive  rights  as  iDhabitants  who  have  been 
using  the  commons  are  excluded  in  this  manner  ? 
— *I  am  f^raid  you  use  the  word  •*  prescriptive  " 
in  its  common  and  every-day  use,  and  not  in  ita 
legal  sense,  do  you?  With  great  submission 
wnat  I  understand  you  mean  is,  that  those  who 
have  used  a  certain  right,  whether  they  had  the 
right  to  use  that  right  or  not,  are  excluded. 

7790.  Yes  ?— Well  I  say  they  ate  rightly  ex- 
eluded,  but  I  cannot  understand  the  Act  of 
Parliament  pnrticnlarising  them,  because  the  law 
would  exclude  them. 

7791.  I  am  not  asking  whether  they  are 
rightly  or  wrongly  excluded ;  I  only  want  to 
get  at  this;  that  by  the  exclusion  the  number 
dt  those  idio  enjoyed  privileges  before  was 
lessened.  I  am  not  speaking  oi  whether  it  was 
right  or  wrong  to  do  so?— I  should  answer  that 
question  in  this  way,  that  the  number  of  those 
who  rightly  and  legally  enjoyed  privileges  before 
was  not  lessened. 

7792.  Those  who  were  deprived  were  those 
who  had  enjoyed  these  privileges,  whether  legally 
or  not  T-^lt  may  have  been  that?  certtiin  persons 
who  presumed  they  had  these  rights  were  de- 
prived of  those  riiihts  which  they  so  assumed, 
but  to  which  they  had  no  legal  right ;  that  may 
be  so. 

7793.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you  agree  with 
the  Report  of  the  Board  ol  Agriculture  (Sir  John 
Sinclair),  which  refers  to  a  state  of  things  in 
former  times,  when  there  were  numbers  of  small 
farms  with  rights  of  common  by  which  each 
fkmily  could  support  itself  in  comfbrt ;  do  you 
aginee  with  that  report? — That  is  only  a  bare 
statement.  Does  it  mean  that  they  exist  or  that 
tfaey  are  better  than  at  the  present  time,  or 
what? 

7794.  That  they  exist?— Well  it  is  very 
difficult  to  agree  with  a  report  without  seeing  the 
context  really.     If  you  take   simply  a  single 

fasftage  out  of  a  long  report  and  ask  me  whether 
agree  with   it  or  not,  it  is  not  at  all  satis^ 
ftictory. 

7795.  You  are  aware  thei*e  are  a  great  number 
df  publications,  and  many  debates  in  Parliament, 
particulariy  complaining  of  the  deprivation  of 
the  poorer  classes  by  tliese  inclosures? — ^Yes; 
but  as  I  have  said  I  think  most  of  the  speeches 
in  Parliament  that  were  made,  were  made  before 
the  Inclosure,  not  after  it.  They  were  appre- 
hended troubles  and  not  actual  ones. 

7796.  Do  you  think  that  the  speech  of  the 
Eari  of  Lincoln  belongs  to  that  category  when, 
n  1845,  he  states,   "liiis  I  know,  that  in  nine 

cases  out  of  20  Committees  in  this  House  sitting 
on  Private  Inclosure  Bills  neglected  the  riglits 
of  the  poor  "  ? — I  really  cannot  answer  for  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln  or  for  gentlemen  who  sat  on 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  those 
days. 

7797.  Do  you  think  the  gentlemen  Who  sat  on* 
those  Committees  in  1845  are  more  likely,  or 
somewhat  likely  to  know,  the  state  of  things  at 
that  time  ? — Than  I  am  now,  do  you  mean  ? 

7798.  Than  any  of  us  now  ? — I  do  not  know. 


Mr.  Jesse  CoUings — continued. 

7799.  You  spoke  of  your  objection  to  the 
State  or  local  authority  aavancing  money  to  men 
to  purchase  land.  On  what  ground  is  that 
objection  fbunded :  is  it  from  fear  of  loss? — No; 
I  think  it  is  wrong  in  principle. 

7800.  Do  you  tnink  it  wcons:  in  principle  to 
advance  money  to  landlords? — ^To  buy  land, 
yea. 

7801.  Or  for  any  purpose? — No,  not  for  a 
public  good  ;  for  improving  it. 

7802.  There  is  no  wrongness  of  principle  in 
advancing  money  to  landlords  to  buy  land  or  to 
improve  land  ? — Oh,  yes,  there  is  a  wrongness 
**  to  buy  land."  I  do  not  care  whether  he  is  a 
small  man  or  a  large  man ;  it  is  equally  wrong. 

7803/  To  improve  land,  t  will  say ;  fbr  any 
purpose  connected  with  the  land? — ^That  is  a 
great  deal  too  wide.  I  do  not  say  that  there  is 
anything  wrong  in  principle  in  the  State  advanc- 
ing money  to  a  big  man,  or  to  a  little  man, 
or  to  any  man  for  the  sake  of  improving  the 
land. 

7804%  Then  you  are  opposed  to  the  reeent 
legislation  which  advances  money  to  tenatUa  to 

(mrchase  their  holdinga? — I  know  of  no  suoh 
egislation  in  England. 

7805*  I  do  not  refer  to  England,  exactly  ?— I 
know  of  none  such  in  England. 

7806.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
Lord  Ashbourne's  Act? — I  kn^w  nothing. about 
Ireland  ;  I  have  merely  vi^ted  it. 

7807.  You  stated  that  it  waa  necessary  to  take 
away  the  power  of  mortgage  from  the  small 
owners?— No,  I  did  not  quite  say  that;  did  I  ?  I 
M7>  if  you  really  wont  to  make  him  a  snocessful 
man,  that  is  what  you  muat  doy  whether  it  is 
right  or  wrong. 

7808.  la  the  case  where  a  small  cultivator  was 
able  to  purchase  his  holding,  by  an  advance  to 
him  say,  of  a  fifth  or  a  fourth  of  the  purchase- 
money,  leaving  the  remainder  as  a  perpetual 
quit-rent,  would  not  that  to  a  large  degree  (I  do 
not  say  wholly,  but  to  a  large  degree)  8»ve  him 
from  any  temptation  to  mortirage? — You  are 
taking  the  cultivator  ? 

7809.  The  owner ;  the  man  who  has  purchased 
on  one-fourth  his  own  money,  and  three-fourths 
lent  him  by  the  State,  for  which  he  pays  a  per- 
petual quit-rent ;  would  he  not  under  such 
arrangements  be  protected  from  the  temptation 
to  mortgage  ? — Of  course,  he  could  not  mortgage 
what  he  had  already  mortgaged  ;  it  is  mortg^d 
to  the  State;  you  only  change  your  mort> 
gagee. 

7810.  Do  you  see  any  diffbrence  in  an  advance 
by  the  State,  which  can  never  be  foreclosed, 
never  called  in,  and  the  interest  never  raised, 
and  a  private  mortgage,  where  both  of  those  con- 
tingencies might  arise  ?— I  see  a  great  deal  of 
difference,  and  I  see  this,  that  the  State  can 
never  give  up  that  interest ;  the  State  must 
always  exact  it,  and  the  State  would  be  the 
most  exacting  mortgagee,  and  would  be  a  deal 
n^oTSe  for  a  man  than  a  private  mortgagee. 

7811.  But,  I  suppose,  a  private  mortgagee 
might  aloo  exact  it?— He  might,  or  he  might 
forego  it.  Many  a  man  is  in  arrear  with  m 
mortgage  interest  now,  but  the  State  must  keeg 
tlie  man  up  to  the  mark,  and  up  to  time. 

7812.  Spcakfag 
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Mr.  JeM$e  G^Z/ia^J-HBontinued. 

7812.  SpeakiBfiT  about  the  difficulty  about  the 
mortgage,  it  would  take  away  the  temptation  to 
mortgage  to  a  large  degree? — U  would  not  only 
take  away  the  t«aiptation,  but  it  would  also  take 
Away  the  land  iteelf.  He  could  not  mortgage  it 
because  he  haa  mortgaged  it,  except,  of  course, 
tiiat  he  might  ereate  a  aeeond  mortgage;  he 
might  do  that. 

7813.  You  spoke  about  the  larger  amount  of 
produce  raised  on  the  small  holdings  in  com- 
pariaon  with  the  laiger  holdings  on  the  same 
area  of  land,  did  you  not  ?— No,  I  do  not  think 
80.    Did  I? 

7814.  With  regard  to  cows  and  other  cattle 
and  pigs  and  horses?— Oh,  certainly  ;  those  are 
fiot  mine;  those  are  the  agricultural  returns,  the 
statistics.  There  are  more  cattle  and  more  p^s 
on  the  small  holdings,  according  to  the  statistics, 
than  on  the  Urge. 

7815.  You  aidmit  that  on  the  same  area  of  land 
there  are  more  h^Eses,  more  cows,  and  consider- 
ably more  pigs;  but,  I  think,  you  excepted  sheep 
and  lambs  ? — Yes,  of  course ;  and,  in  tlie  case  of 
bosses,  I  say  it  is  waste. 

Mr.  Hdlley  Stewart, 

7816.  J  think  I  understood  you  to  say  with 
regard  to  farms,  as  well  as  to  all  businesses,  that 
they  were  better  on  a  large  scale? — I  think  ao, 
generally  sfieakiog. 

7817.  Is  that  your  ylew,  that  farming  must 
be  better  on  a  lar^e  aoale  ?-— I  think  it  is  more 
economically  done  in  these  days,  and  better  in 
every  respect. 

7818.  Do  you  think  that  fftrming  on  a  large 
acale  j^roduces  more,  acre  for  acre  ? — Yes,  I 
do ;  4ind  I  think  that  those  figures  I  have  handed 
in  to  the  Committee,  comparii^  this  country 
with  x^ther  countries,  prove  that. 

7819.  Is  that  the  ground  upon  which  you  come 
to  your  ooncluaion  ? — To  a  very  great  extent, 
and  observation  also. 

7820.  Observation  at  home  ? — Yes. 

7821.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  over  and 
over  i^gain,  without  an  exception,  I  believe,  before 
this  Committee,  that  the  produce  per  acre  is  in- 
vanably  greater  in  the  case  of  small  holdings  ? — 
You  must  always  take  that  in  this  way :  if  you 
take  a  small  holding  upon  a  good  bit  of  land  as 
a  small  holding — ^ 

7822.  1  do  not  wish  to  intemupt  you,  but  I 
will  add  this  further:  granted  that  the  conditions 
of  soil  are  the  same,  the  tempenuture  the  aaaie, 
and  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  the  sam^, 
that  then  the  small  holder,  by  his  cultivation 
akme  can  produce  more  per  iicre  out  of  the  land  ? 
— Well,  I  must  disagree  with  the  witnesses ;  that 
iaall. 

7823.  Yofu  do  dis^^ee  with  them  ?— rl  do. 

7824.  We  had  a  witness  here  last  Wednesday,, 
who  stated  that  .during  the  last  four  years  his 
average  for  wheat  was  48  bushels  per  acre. 
Will  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that.  You  gave 
your  average  as  28,  I  think  ? — That  is  the  aver- 
i^e  of  the  returns.  * 

7825.  Yes  ?^-I  can  give  you  big  farmers  who 
do  it.     I  think  I  can  show  you  some  now. 

7:826.  On  the  average  of  four  years? — Yes;  I 
am  fiot  aure.  1  will  AOt  say  for  certain,  but  I 
thi&k  X  i^ao  give  you  some  figures  pretty  nearly. 


Mr.  Halley  Stewart — continued, 
if  not  quite  equal  to  those.    I  am  not  quite  sur€; 
you  take  me  by  surprise ;  but  I  can  give  you 
individual  cases  from  my  rei)ort. 

7827.  Over  an  averxige  of  years? — Over  an 
Average  of  years ;  no,  I  cannot  give  you  it  off- 
hand. The  highest  here  I  have,  of  a  very  large 
faxm  in  Cambridge,  is  11  combs,  then  10*3,  then 
I  have  nine,  and  so  on.  Yes,  here  is  one  :  48 
bushels  ;  another  49 ;  that  is  in  1863  and  1864  ; 
48-59  and  49-.36  ;  43'86  in  1874,  and  49*92  in 
1868  ;  in  1870. 4670. 

7828.  You  are  giving  us  the  maxusaum  r — No ; 
the  average  yield  per  acre  over  a  series  of  ,21 
years.  Those  are  pretty  near,  and  that  is  a  farm 
of  800  to  1,000  acres.  The  average  there  for  the 
21  years  was  36-76.  That  is  loAger  than  four 
years,  and  the  average  for  16  years  was  38*56. 
This  is  in  Cambridgeshire.  Mr.  William  Little, 
my  colleague  on  the  Royal  Commission,  who  is  », 
most  accurate  man  in  figures,  has  got  them  ever 
since  he  went  into  business  in  1859.  He  gives 
tlie  values:  '*  Average  price  per  quarter  of  corn 
sold,"  and  "  Average  value  per  acre  "  for  a  series 
of  years,  and  so  on. .  At  all  event  bI  haveg  ot  two  in 
consecutive year^,  and  one  other  more  thanyou)^ 
and  one  or  two  very  near;  taking  itx;>ff-hand. 

Chairman, 

7829.  What  ere  you  quoting  from?  —  My 
Beport  to  the  JLoyal  Cfommission  of  188^, 
page  18. 

Mr.  Holley  Stewart 

7830.  You  aav  you  know  seores  and  hundreds 
of  people  who  have  beeome  amall  owners  ?^H>Or 
occupiers. 

7831.  On  small  wages? — I  do  notsay  the  ordi* 
aary  agricultoral  labourer's  wages,  but,  as  I  p«t 
it,  as  a  foreman,  or  as  a  shepherd,  or  as  a  cattle 
man. 

7832.  Just  the  pick  of  the .agricmltural  class? 
—  Yes,  the  pick  of  the  men  very  often. 

7833.  You  believe  tliat  if  the  State,  either  by 
the  looal  authority,  or  direct,  were  to  provide  land 
for  the  labouring  classes,  that  the  cultivators 
would  be  less  independent.  I  think  those  were 
your  wordH  ? — I  do  think  so. 

7834.  You  said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  CoUings,  that 
you  did  not  object  that  the  State  should  do  any- 
thii^  which  would  be  for  the  pubUc  good? — 
Quite  so. 

7835.  If  it  should  be  found  on  evidence  that 
the  intenser  farming  of  the  small  holders  should 
produce  more  than  that  of  the  large  then  you  would 
not  object  ?—^Then  my  argument  falls  to  the 
ground. 

7836.  I  understood  you  to  eay  that  the  State 
must  be  very  ezaoting  in  the  matter  of  quit-rent  ? 
— I  think  so. 

7837.  Do  ^ou  understand  the  scheme  proposed 
by  Mr.  Colhngs'  Bill  that  the  local  authority 
should  borrow  money  at  3  per  cent.,  and  that  the 
land,  so  far  as  three-fourths  of  its  value  is  con- 
cerned, should  be  let  at  an  equivalent  of  about  4 

rar  cent,  of  the  purchase-money  ? — As  I  have  said, 
have  unfortunately  not  had.  an  opportunity,  of 
reading  Mr.  Ceilings'  Bill  for  this  year;  but  I  have 
read  his  biUs  in  former  years,  and  i  think  it  is  the 
same.  I  have  thought  about  it,  Mid  I  think  in  that 
way  you  make  the  local  audoiority  a  apeculator. 
They  are  to  borrow  this  money  at  3  per  etmUf  and 
3  D  4  let 
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let  it  at  4  per  cent.      They  must  have  a  margin, 
as  I  understand  ;  is  not  that  so? 

7838.  Yes,  and  if  they  borrowed  at  3  per  cent 
and  let  at  4  per  cent, there  would  be  1  per  cent, 
margin  for  the  repayment  of  the  purchase  money? 
— I  see. 

7839.  Do  not  you  think  that  one-third,  33 §  per 
cent  of  the  rental,  would  be  a  sufficient  margin 
for  all  risk? — No,  not  in  these  days.  Many 
rents  have  gone  down  more  than  33  J  i>er  cent. 

.  considerably  ;  very  much  more. 

7840.  The  33 §  per  cent,  only  represents  a  de- 
preciation of  25  per  cent;  33 j  on  the  purchase 
represents  only  25  per  cent,  on  the  rental? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

7841.  Do  you  understand  that  in  the  event  of 
the  local  authority  letting  out  that  land  it 
would  always  have  a  margin  every  year  as  a 
guarantee  against  loss,  so  that  it  need  not  be 
exacting  as  to  the  quit  rent,  because  it  would  be 
gradually  acquiring  the  freehold,  and  in  49 
years  become  the  absolute  freeholder  of  the 
property  ?  —The  owner  would. 

7842.  The  local  authority  ?— So  much  the 
worse,  then.  What  is  the  local  authority  to  do 
with  it?  You  want  the  man  to  become  the  owner, 
not  the  local  authority. 

7843.  I  am  examining  with  the  view  to  show 
that  it  is  io"the  benefit  of  the  local  authority  to 
acquire  the  land  and  take  the  margin  for  itself 
and  to  give    the  small  cultivator   a   guaranted 

f)erpetual  occupancy  ;  that  would  be  just  to  the 
ocal  authority,  would  it  not  ? — I  am  afraid  I  do 
not  follow  you,  quite  ;  but  I  agree  with  you  in 
this  respect,  that  I  think  the  occupier  who  has 
what  has  been  called  stability  or  fixity  of  tenure, 
with  good  and  fair  rights  of  compensation  for 
improvement,  is  in  a  far  better  position  than  the 
owner, 

7844.  You  do? — Yes,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean. 

7845.  And  you  mean  that  the  local  authority 
would  run  little  risk  in  that  case  ? — In  that  case 
at  all  events  less  risk. 

Mr.  Chaplin » 

7846.  In  what  years  were  you  acting  as  Sub- 
Commissioner  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Com- 
mission?— From  August  1879  to  March  1882. 

7847.  And  during  that  time  it  was  a  part  of 
your  duty  to  examme  carefully  into  the  ques- 
tion of  small  holdings,  especially  in  Lincolnshire? 
—Yes. 

7848.  You  have  a  very  considerable  practical 
knowledge  of  farming,  I  think  ? — Yes,  fairly  so  ; 
perhaps  I  may  say  I  am  a  farmer's  son,  and  both 
my  grandfathers  were  farmers,  and  I  was  bred 
up  upon  a  farm. 

7849.  The  small  holdings,  you  say,  are  very 
numerous  in  that  county  ? — Yes. 

7850.  In  addition  to  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  it 
would  be  accurate,  I  think,  to  say  that  there  are 
very  considerable  tracts  of  land  in  difierent  parts 
of  the  county  that  are  almost  entirely  peopled 
by  these  small  holdern  ? — Yes,  that  is  so, 

7851.  You  have  had,  then,  exceptional  ad  van* 
tages  for  arriving  at  a  practical  opinion  upon 
the  results  of  that  system  ? — I  think  I  have. 

7852.  Probably  there  are  very  few  people  in 
the  country  who  have  had  more  ?— That  I  must 


Mr.  Chaplin — continued, 
leave  others  to  judge ;  I  have  told  you  what  they 


are. 


7853.  I  gather  from  your  evidence  that  your 
inquiries  have  led  you  to  this  general  conclusion, 
thai  while  you  approve  of  small  holdings  per  «e, 
and  would  like,  it  possible,  to  see  them  encou- 
raged, you  do  not  think  they  can  be  artificially 
created   with   advantage? — That   is    quite   my 


view. 


7854.  And,  in  many  respects,  you  think  they 
compare  verj  unfavourably  witii  large  ones?— 
Yes ;  that  fairly  sums  up  my  ideas. 

7855.  It  is  the  case  m  Lincolnshire,  I  think, 
that  there  are  a  very  great  number  of  large 
farmers  as  well?-rCertainly. 

7856.  You  have  the  two  systems,  then,  the 
small  holding  and  the  large-farm  system,  side  by 
side,  in  the  same  county  ? — You  have. 

7857.  An4  it  affords  special  facilities  for  form- 
ing an  opinion  of  the  advantages  of  the  two 
systems? — Yes  ;  I  may  observe  that  this  was  one 
great  reason  why  I  wrote  this  special  report 
upon  it,  as  I  mentioned,  to  begin  with. 

7858.  The  small  holders  in  the  Isle  of  Ax- 
holme, as  far  as  I  know,  differ  in  one  respect  from 
small  holders  in  other  parts  of  the  county  ;  that 
they  live  generally  in  the  villages? — Yes. 

7859.  Whereas  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
they  live  on  their  holdings ;  their  houses,  at  all 
events,  are  required  on  the  holdings  ? — Yes,  to  a 
very  great  extent.  It  is  most  remarkable  in  the 
Isle  of  Axholme  that  the  small  holders  live  in 
the  villages,  and  their  small  holdings  are  away 
from  the  villages.  The  small  holdings  there  are 
almost  what  we  may  imagine  the  commonable 
land  or  a  great  part  of  the  lands  in  this  country 
were  before  they  were  inclosed  ;  they  are  in 
strips;  strip  A.,  strip  B.,  strip  C.,  and  so  on. 
There  is  no  hedge  between  them.  There  is 
merely  a  little  strip  of  grass. 

7860.  Then  the  system  as  it  exists  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme  would  have 
this  great  advantage  over  a  system  that  would 
have  to  be  created  in  any  part  of  the  country 
where  it  did  not  exist  at  present,  that  in  the  Isle 
of  Axholme  they  have  not  to  build  houses  which 
would  have  to  be  built  wherever  the  system  was 
established  for  the  first  time  r — Certainly  that  is 

BO. 

7861.  I  want  to  take  you  to  the  Isle  of  Ax- 
holme first,  and  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions 
with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  people,  and 
the  condition  of  the  farming  there.  Now  as  to 
the  character  of  the  farm;  small  farms  as  com- 
pared with  large  farms  generally  speaking,  which 
should  you- say,  from  your  personal  experience 
was  farmed  the  best,  the  land  in  the  small  farms 
or  the  land  in  the  large  farms? — Oh,  I  say  the 
land  in  the  large  farms  is  farmed  the  best. 

7862.  I  think  you .  make  some  reference  to 
that  in  your  report,  do  you  not  ? — I  think  I  gave 
it  in  page  389  as  to  the  Axholme  people,  1  say, 
"  The  small  holders  there  cultivated  their  land 
as  well  as  the  larger  ones  ;  their  strips  of  land, 
taking  th^m  on  an  average,  looked  as  clean  and 
as  tidy  as  the  fields  occupied  by  the  larger  farmers, 
and  their  crops  seemed  quite  as  good  and  as 
heavy.  But  in  the  small  occupations  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  county,  where,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  the  ordinary  farm  crops  are  grown,  the 

comparison 
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comparison  seemed  to  me  to  be  certainly  favour- 
able to  the  large  farms  ;"  I  chink  that  is  an  answer 
to  your  question  ;  that  is  on  page  390. 

^863.  I  observe  that  on  page  389  you  make 
this  statement :  ''  As  in  other  classes,  so  amongnt 
the  small  freeholders  and  small  occupiers  of  the 
Isle,  good  and  bad  specimens  are  to  be  found. 
Here  a  strip  of  land  is  seen  beauiifully  clean  and 
evidently  well  cared  for,  there  a  strip  foul,  and 
full  of  weeds,  unkempt  and  uncared  for  "? — Yes. 

7864.  That  would  be  a  fair  general  description 
I  suppose,  of  the  cultivation  of  the  land  in  the 
Isle  of  Axholme  ?— Certainly.  It  was  the  fair- 
est description  I  could  wnte  of  what  I  saw. 

7865.  But  on  the  whole  you  consider  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  land  in  the  lorge  farms 
was  the  better  done  of  the  two  ? — I  do. 

7866.  You  have  given  us  some  fiii^ures  taken 
from  the  Agricultural  Keturiis,  as  to  the  com- 
parative number  of  8to?k  kept  upon  various  sized 
farms  ;  but  I  should  like  to  ask  you  as  to  your 
own  experience  of  what  you  found  in  Lincoln- 
shire as  to  the  number  of  stock  kept  on  those 
small  holdings.  1  observe  that  on  p^ge  388  of 
your  report,  you  say.  "  The  absence  ol  live  stock 
on  the  small  holdings  is  very  striking.  A  sheep 
is  rarely  seen.  I  myself  saw  none,  nor  do  there 
appear  to  bo  many  cows  or  other  horned  stock  on 
them  "?  -  Yes. 

7867.  Do  I  understand  that  your  personal 
experience  would  hardly  lead  you  to  think  that 

.  the  Agricultural  Returns  correctly  represent  the 
state  of  things  as  regards  the  small  holdings  and 
the  keeping  of  stock? — Not  as  regards  horned 
stock,  certainly  not.  The  AOTCultural  Returns 
include  so  many  suburban  holdings  where  a  man 
keeps  a  cow  for  a  dairy,  and  where  people  in  a 
good  position  in  life  keep  them  too,  and  there  is 
no  distinction  between  cows  and  other  sorts  of 
stock.  1  think  that  leads  to  the  column  in  the 
Agricultural  Returns  being  so  high  for  cattle. 

7868.  What  you  mean,  I  think,  is  this :  that 
the  greater  number  of  cattle  which  it  would 
appear  from  the  Agricultural  Returns  are  kept 
upon  the  small  holdings  as  compared  with  the 
large  ones,  is  to  a  great  extent  accounted  fur  by 
cows  kept  upon  what  you  call  purely  suburban 
holdings  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

7869.  Did  you  find  cows,  as  a  rule,  kept  upon 
these  small  holdings  either  in  the  Isle  of  Ax- 
holme or  the  other  parts  of  Lincolnshire  ? — '• 
No. 

7870.  Very  rarely  ? — Very  rarely. 

7871.  What  wns  the  reason  of  that? — In  the 
Isle  of  A)cholme  it  certainly  was  that  the  land 
was  not  sufficiently  suitable  for  cows,  and  in  the 
other  parts  of  Lincolnshire  the  same  thin^,  I 
think ;  certainly  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme.  You 
know  they  grow  special  crops  which  they  sell ; 
potatoes,  especially. 

7872.  Is  that  the  same  in  other  parts  of  Lin- 
colnshire ?— Not  to  the  same  extent;  only  in 
some  parts  of  it  near  Boston.  In  the  other  parts 
in  north-east  Lincolnshire  the  ordinary  com 
crops  are  grown. 

7873.  Is  there  any  special  reason  why  they 
should  not  keep  cows  on  other  holdings  in  the 
other  parts  ot   Lincolnshire  ?  —  No,   1   cannot 

0.69. 
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remember  at  this  nioment  any  special  reason  why 
they  should  not  keep  cows. 

7874.  Is  it  your  recollection,  generally  speak* 
ing,  that  they  were  not  kept  ? — Tes. 

7875.  I  suppose  there  were  some  occasionally 
kept? — Of  course. 

7876.  But  it  was  not  a  regular  thing  that  on 
the  small  holdings,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did 
keep  cows? — No. 

7877.  Would  it  be  correct  to  say  that  it  was 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  ? — I  hardly 
like  to  say  that.  It  is  10  years  ago  since  I  first 
went  there  ;  but  certainly  as  I  put  here,  "  There 
do  not  appear  to  be  many  cows  or  other  horned 
stock  ou  them." 

7878.  Yes,  I  observe  you  say  that ;  did  it  ever 
strike  you  to  consider  whether  the  keeping  of 
cows  might  not  have  been  encouraged  on  this 
small  holding,  or  whether  they  might  not  have 
been  kept  with  advantage  ? — That  depends  so 
much  on  the  position  ;  on  some  of  them  "  yes  " ; 
on  others  again  the  answer  would  be  **  no." 

7879.  Then  vou  pointed  out  to  us  (and  that  is 
given  very  fully  in  your  report  1  observe  on 
pages  390-391),  that  the  amount  of  labour  em- 
ployed upon  small  fams  as  compared  with  the 
largo  farms  is  enormously  greater? — Ye?. 

7880.  On  the  whole  do  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  the  produce  from  the  large  farms  is  the 
greater  of  tne  two  ? — Yes,  I  say  so. 

7881.  Then  according  to  that^  economically,  in 
your  view  the  small  holaing  system  is  very  un- 
successful?— Yes,  as  compared  with  the  large 
one. 

7882.  That  there  is  much  more  labour  em- 
ployed upon  it  ? — Certainly. 

7883.  And  on  the  whole  less  produce  ? — Yes. 

7884.  Now  I  understand  you  to  say  this  as  Jlie 
result  of  your  own  careful  personal  investigation 
into  the  system  of  small  holdings  in  Lincoln- 
shire ? — Certainly,  that  is  so. 

7885.  Although  you  would  gladly  see  the 
system  of  small  holdings  encouraged  ?  —  Cer- 
tainly, because  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  as  an 
encouragement  to  good  agricultural  labourers; 
they  do  well. 

7886.  There  were  rather  exceptionally  un- 
favourable circumstances  in  existence  at  that 
time? — Undoubtedlpr.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  unfavourable  circumstances  I  should  never 
have  gone  to  investigate, 

7887.  Of  course  you  were  appointed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  depression  ?  —  In  con- 
sequence of  the  great  depression. 

7888.  What  was  that  depression  owing  to 
chiefiy ;  seasons  or  prices,  or  both  ?  —  Both. 
Seasons  perhaps,  then,  rather  than  prices. 

7889.  It  beean,  if  I  rightlv  recollect,  with  a 
bad  season? — It  began  with  oad  seasons;  1879 
was  dreadful. 

7890.  Then  on  top  of  a  bad  season  a  great  fall 
in  prices  occurred? — Yes. 

7891.  Now  as  to  the  condition  of  the  people 
themselves.  On  page  388  I  observe  rather  a 
striking  statement;  I  want  to  know  whether 
these  are  your  words  or  not :  *^  Though  I  have 
said  they  are  happy,  yet  I  should  note  that  it  was 
remarked  to  me  tnat  the  little  proprietors  work 
like  negroes,  and  do  not  live  so  well  as  the  in- 
habitants of  the  poorhouse;    but  all  is  made 
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amends  for  by  potseflemg  bnid.''  1liat  is  a  quota- 
tion,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  a  quotation  from  Arthur 
Young. 

7892.  From  Arthur  Young,  is  it  ?— Yes ;  you 
will  see  I  go  on  afterwards :  "  I  found  Arthur 
Young's  description  in  the  main  very  true.  The 
•mall  freeholders  are  poor^and  now  especially  so. 
The  past  wet  seasons  have  tried  them  terribly  ; 
1880  has,  it  is  thought,  been  a  worse  year  for 
them  than  1879,  and  previous  years  had  been 
very  bad.  Vast  numbers  of  them  are  in  arrear 
with  the  interest  on  their  mortgages.  Epworth 
Fair  day,  1st  October,  is  the  day  on  which  the 
interest  on  the  mortgages  of  many  of  the  small 
freeholders  in  that  district  is  payable ;  and  in 
former  years  one  firm  of  solicitors  at  Epworth 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  about  150  /.  in  small 
sums  for  such  interest;  but  this  year  (1880)  the 
same  firm  took  some  15  /.  only.  Everybody  of 
whom  I  inquired  in  fact  told  me  the  same  thing. 
The  small  proprietors  were  in  a  very  bad  way." 

7893.  That  would  be  hardly  a  fair  description 
of  their  condition,  I  suppose,  except  in  some 
years  of  depression  ? — I  apprehend  not ;  it  would 
not  be  a  fair  description. 

7894.  Before  the  depression   began  had   you 
.  any  knowledge,  or  did  you  acquire  any  know- 
ledge of  their  {K>sition  at  that  time  ? — I  acquired 
the  knowledge  at  that  time  of  whut  it  had  been 

?re\ious]y.  Then  of  course  they  had  done  well. 
*h€y  grew  such  splendid  potatoes  that  they 
would  make  a  small  fortune,  so  to  say,  in  one 
year;  because  potatoes  are  a  most  speculative 
crop;  I  think  I  mention  that  somewhere.  Yes,  I 
go  on  afterwards  to  ^peak  about  that,  "  Everyone 
who  had  a  little  money  rushed  to  buy  land,  and 
the  demand  for  it  having  been  in  excess  of  the 
supply  its  price  had  been  unduly  raised;  pur- 
chasers had  paid  too  much  for  it,  and  consequently 
borrowed  too  much  on  it,  and  occupiers  paid  too 
high  a  rent  for  it  to  be  remunerative.  Next  it 
was  said  that  the  land  was  weary  of  growing 
potatoes;  that  that  crop  had  been  grown  too 
frequently." 

7895.  i  ou  had  opportunities,  I  thmk  you  have 
stated  to-day,  of  conversing  with  a  great  number 
of  the  people  ?-^0h,  yes,  I  conversed  with  these 
;people. 

7896.  You  examined  into  the  system  as  well 
>is  you  possibly  could  ? — I  did,  honestly ;  as  well 
as  I  possibly  could. 

78J»7.  And  they  told  you  pretty  freely  what 
they  thought  about  it? — After  a  time.  Of 
course,  at  first,  one  has  a  dirticulty  of  getting  the 
truth  from  these  men,  but  after  a  little  chatting 
with  them  1  was  able  to  get  it  without  much 
trouble. 

7»98.  What  was  the  general  impression  you 
derived  from  them  ;  was  if.  this,  that  they  were 
in  a  bad  way  and  found  it  very  difficult  indeed  to 
make  their  land  pay,  but  that  they  would  rather 
keep  it  than  not  ?  —Yes  ;  that  was  it,  certainly. 

7899.  The  general  feeling? — Certainly. 

7900.  In  spite  of  the  hardship  of  their  con- 
ditions, they  still  wished  to  keep  the  land,  if  pos- 
sible ? — Undoubtedly. 

7901.  Did  you  have  any  other  instances  to  the 
contrary  ? — I  had  one  or  two,  I  think,  but  those 
were  on  the  other  side.     I   do  not  think  I  had 


Mr.  Ckuplin — continued* 
any  instance  to  the  coutraiy  in  the  Isle  of  Ax- 
holrae,  but  on  the  other  side  of  Lincolnshire  I 
had, 

7902.  In  the  other  parts  of  Lincolnshire?— 
Yes,  I  remember  that.  Here  is  one  case  at  the 
bottom  of  page  389  :  "  M.  in  the  same  parish." 
This  is  on  the  east  cc>ast. 

7903.  Between  Leake  and  Grirasby,  is  it  not? 
— Yes,  that  is  so.  "He  could  not,"  he  said, 
^  make  both  ends  meet.  He  was  much  better 
off  as  a  labourer,  but  bought  his  land  becanse  he 
considered  that  his  master  was  getting  3  cf.  per 
day  out  of  him  which  he  thought  he  ought  to  get 
himself."  Then  another  man  says  he  worked 
harder  than  any  labourer,  and  working  so,  was 
just  able  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

7904.  Do  those  instances  refer  to  the  Isle  rf 
Axholme? — No;  they  are  on  the^other  side. 

7905.  They  refer  to  other  parts  of  the  country  ? 
— Yes.  I  do  not  think  I  heard  a  man  on  the 
Isle   of   Axholme   say   he   would   like  to  p?e 

^  it  up. 

7906.  In  the  course  of  your  inquiries  did  you 
find  nobody  who  thought  that  (he  system  was 
desirable  ?— Oh,  yes  ;  I  did  find  that  some  peo}de 
thought  so. 

7907.  You  had  opposite  opinions  ? —Yes,  cer* 
tainly. 

7908.  Could  you  give  us  any  instances  of 
that? — Yes,  there  are  some  on  pa^  390.  Here 
is  a  gentleman  from  the  south  of  Boston,  where 
there  are  a  good  many  freeholders*  He  told 
me  (I  quote  his  words):  "An  industrious 
owner  and  tenant  of  a  few  acres  is  gener- 
ally more  prosperous,  and  gets  more  out  of 
the  land  than  larger  farmers."  Then  tliere  is 
another  one,  also,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Boston :  "  He  cocsidered  the  system  (/.«.,  of 
peasant  proprietors  or  small  freeholders)  a  good 
one.  A  thrifty  man,  with  not  more  than  about 
10  acres,  did  well ;  but,  with  more  than  that,  not 
so  well.  The  smaller  men,  those  with  two  acres 
or  so,  did  verv  well,  as  they  could  work  as 
labourers  in  aadition  to  cultivating  their  own 
land."  Then  some  of  the  small  freeholders  and 
small  occupiers  agreed  in  this  view;  for  instance, 
W.,  at  Goxhill ''  (that,  again,  is  on  the  East 
Coast),  "  who  owned  12  acres,  which  he  had 
bought  20  years  ago  for  47  /.  per  acre,  and  which 
were  mortgaged  (though  1  did  not  find  out  for 
how  much),  thought  that  the  small  men  were  as 
well  off  as  the  large  farmers,  though  none  were 
doing  very  well  just  now.''  Then  another,  at 
Conisholme,  '*  considered  that  the  small  holders 
did  their  land  better  than  the  large  ones.  Times 
were  bad,  but  he  was  fairly  well  satisfied."  Then 
another  man,  at  ^orth  Somercotes  (that  is  also 
on  the  coast ),  ^'  stated  his  strong  opinion  to  be 
'  that  it  would  be  better  for  all  of  us  if  the  laige 
farms  were  cut  up  into  small  holdings  of  from  50 
to  100  acres  each.' " 

7909.  I  think  you  also  gave  evidence  before 
the  Commission  ? — Yes,  twice. 

7910.  I  have  some  recollection  now  (perlu^M 
you  can  bear  me  out)  that  on  this  very  point 
you  said  you  had  quoted  in  your  report  all  the 
instances  you  found  of  people  who  were  in  favour 
of  the  system.  Do  you  remember  whether  that 
is  so  or  not?— I  should  be  sorry  to  say  whether 
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it  was  so,  without  looking  at  it;  but  I  liave  no 
doubt  your  recollection  is  quite  as  good  as  mine 
on  the  subject. 

7911.  All  this  evidence  you  gave  then,  of 
course,  referred  to  a  period  of  great  depression, 
and  it  was  some  years  ago.  Have  you  any  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  things  in  the  present  day  ? 
— Only  by  report;  I  have  not  personally  investi- 
gated it. 

7912.  What  are  the  reports  you  have  heard? 
— I  mean  I  have  been  down  to  Lincolnshire 
since,  but  I  have  not  personally  investigated  the 
question.  I  have  heard  about  it.  The  reports 
are  that  the  Isle  of  Axholme  men  struggle  on 
and  keep  on ;  they  manage  to  exist,  and  keep 
on  going  through  the  bad  times;  but  with  regard 
to  the  other  men  (the  men  on  the  east  side),  I 
have  heard  rather  the  contrary,  that  a  goo4 
many  of  them  have  gone  to  the  walL 

7913.  Altogether?— Yes. 

Mr.  HaiUy  UtewarL 

7914.  The  small  freeholders? — Tte  small 
freeholders ;  the  peasant  proprietors  on  the 
eastern  side  between  Boston  and  Leake. 

7915.  The  eastern  part,  and  South  Lincoln- 
^ire  too? — No,  I  cannot  say  South  Lincoln- 
shire. 

7916.  Boston  to  Sutton  Bridge?— No. 

7917.  You  mean  the  north-eastern  part? — 
Yes  ;  the  north-eastern  part. 

Mr.  CkapUn. 

7918.  That  is  to  say  between  Boston  and 
Grimsby? — Yes. 

7919.  There  you  have  heard  unfavourable 
accounts  of  their  present  condition? — There  I 
have  heard  unfavourable  accounts. 

7920.  Now  I  should  like  to  ask  your  opinion 
fronri  your  general  practical  experience  as  to 
which  of  the  three  classes  have  been  able  to 
weather  the  depression  through  which  we  have 
passed  best,  the  large  tenants,  or  the  small 
tenants,  or  the  small  owners  of  land  ? — On  the 
whole  I  should  think  the  medium  sized  tenant 
has  fared  the  best. 

7921.  And  next  to  him? — And  next  to  him 
the  large  tenant,  and  then  the  small  owners  come 
in  worst. 

7922.  You  think  that  throughout  this  period 
of  depression  it  is  the  small  owner  who  has  suf- 
fered worse  than  any  of  the  classes  ? — Yes,  I 
do. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

7923.  Is  that  last  answer  of  yours  founded  on 
any  personal  experience  during  the  last  five  or  six 
years  ? — The  small  owners  ? 

7924.  Having  faired  worse  than  the  medium 
or  large  holder? — Not  personal  experience  in 
the  sense  that  I  have  actually  made  a  point  of 
investigating  it. 

7925.  Because  we  have  had  it  in  evidence 
here  repeatedly,  that  during  the  time  of  depres- 
sion the  small  occupier  or  small  owner  has  done 
better  than  the  large  owner :  not  from  one  w  it- 
ness  but  from  several  ?—  I  should  rather  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  small  occupier  may  have 
done  better.     In  fact,  my  opinion  is  that  he  has 
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Sir  Walter  JF«*te*— continued, 
done  a  great  deal  better  than  the  small  owner ;  it  is 
the  small  owner  who  has  felt  the  l»ad  times  most. 

7926.  I  <16  not  want  you  to  contrast  the  small 
owner  with  the  small  occupier,  but  to  get  your 
answer  to  this  question  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
put  it.  In  your  opinion,  has  the  small  farmer 
done  worse  than  the  large  farmer  during  this 
period  of  depression  ? — I  say  the  man  who  has 
suffered  least  of  all,  the  class  of  farmers,  is  the* 
medium-sized  farmer,  and  by  medium-sized 
farmer  I  mean  a  man  farming  from  300  to  500 
acres. 

7927.  He  has  suffered  less  than  the  others? — 
He  has  suffered  less  than  the  others.  The  big 
men  have  offered  very  much  more,  but  most  of 
all  the  small  men. 

7928.  Then  you  believe  that  the  small  farmer 
has  suffered  more  than  either  the  medium  or 
large  farmers  during  the  depression  ?- — Yes,  I 
do ;  the  last  ten  years. 

7929.  That  is  contrary  to  the  evidence  we 
have  received  from  a  number  of  witnesses  ? — I  am 
verv  sorry.  1  am  afraid  my  evidence  is  contrary 
to  that  of  other  witnesses,  but  1  give  it  as  honestly 
as  I  can. 

7930.  I  am  quite  aware  of  that.  You  do  not 
found  it  on  personal  experience  among  these 
people  ? — Not  on  personal  investigation. 

7931.  I  think  you  said  that  the  diminutiou  of 
small  farms,  or  small  owners,  had  possibly  been 
going  oa  to  some  slight  extent? — Y^es,  I  did^ 
possibly. 

7932.  That  58i  was  in  1875,  and  60  ia 
1888,  the  average  size  of  farms;  that  is  to  say 
the  average  size  of  farms  between  1875  and 
1888  had  increased  slightly  ? — Yes,  slightly. 

7933.  During  that  tune  there  would  be  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  those  small  holdings 
held  in  connection  with  the  villa  building  going 
on  all  over  the  country,  these  being  included 
in  the  statistics;  the  increase  in  the  size  of 
farms  would  be  greater  than  those  figures  in- 
dicate?— No;  we  must  not  forget  that  there  is 
this  possible  room  for  error,  namely,  that  the 
area  over  which  the  average  is  taken  varies  at 
the  different  times. 

7934.  The  local  area  ? — The  whole ;  the  entirek 
area. 

7935.  So  that  those  figures  are  not  worth 
much? -You  cannot  deduce  any  very  accurate^ 
argument  from  the  58  and  the  60. 

793  ).  You  said  you  thought  small  cultivators 
had  not  been  lessened  by  legislation?  —No,  I  do 
not  think  they  have. 

7937.  On  the  contrar}%  you  seemed  to  think 
that  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  of  1883,  and 
the  Allotments  Compensation  Act  of  1887,  had 
helped  them  ? — 1  said,  "  tended  to  help  them,'*" 
as  far  as  legislation  can. 

7938.  There  has  not  been  much  time  for  those 
Acts  to  have  much  force,  has  there? — 1883  ? 

7939.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven,  the  second  Act?— The  Agricultural  Hold- 
ings Act  is  1883  ;  that  is  six  years. 

7940.  The*  Compensation  Act  is  1887  ^— The 
Compensation  Act  of  1883. 

7941.  You  talk  of  the  Allotments  Compen- 
sation  Act,  1887  ?— As  well. 

3  E  2  7942.  That 
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7942.  That  ha«  not  had  much  time  to  operate 

Jet  ? — Not  yet,  but  I  have  known  cases  under  it. 
have  had  cases  sent  me  up. 

7943.  That  may  have  tended  to  help  people 
having  small  holdings  and  has  helpwl  them? — It 
has;  I  could  have  brought  the  Report  and 
shown  it  to  you.     It  appeared  in  a  newspaper. 

7944.  It  has  scarcely  had  time  in  18  months 
to  increase  the  number  of  small  holdings?— -I 
should  not  presume  to  say  so.  I  say  the  legis- 
lation tends  in  that  direction,  that  is  all. 

7945.  You  also  said  that  the  inclosures  tended 
to  increase  the  number  of  small  holdings? — 
Yes. 

7946.  Have  they  probably  increased  the  num- 
ber of  small  owners?—  Ycb,  I  think  so. 

7947.  Do  not  you  think  at  the  same  time  they 
have  tended  to  lessen  the  number  of  people 
directly  interested  in  the  land? — Thatrlepends 
altogether  upon  what  you  mean  by  "  people 
directly  interested  in  the  land." 

7948.  Everybody  who  had  a  right  to  turn  an 
animal  out  on  the  common  and  had  common 
rights? — The  diflSculty  that  has  Hrisen  in  all 
these  cases  is  that  so  many  peoi)le  thought  they 
had  a  right  but  they  had  not,  and  they  did  it 
although  they  had  not  the  right. 

7949.  They  possessed  the  richt? — I  do  not 
know  whether  they  did  possess  tne  right. 

7950  They  used  it?— They  used  it;  but  then 
of  course  the  law  /could  not  recognise  a  wrong. 

7951.  We  are  not  talking  of  the  law?— I  beg 
your  pardon  ;  we  are,  as  regards  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, because  you  gentlemen  make  the  law. 

7952.  What  I  am  talking  of  is  the  sentiment 
in  the  mind  of  these  people.  'I  heir  havin<r  the 
power  of  using  the  land  necessarily  engendered 
on  their  part  an  interest  in  the  land.  The  use  of 
a  thing  engenders  an  interest  in  it;  you  admit 
that  I  suppose? — If  it  is  sentiment  1  do  not. 

7953.  Leave  the  sentiment  out  and  say  the 
use? — I  should  not  think  it  would  give  them 
intercnt  in  the  land.  If  they  gather  some  fuel 
and  some  furze  they  do  not  care  much  about  the 
land. 

7954.  They  could  turn  their  stock  out? — In 
some  cases ;  but  in  all  those  cases  where  they  had 
the  right  they  were  compensated. 

7955.  But  a  number  of  others  used  the  right 
althou|rh  they  were  not  compensated  and  pro- 
bably had  no  legal  right.  Ihose  people  were 
interested  in  the  land  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

7956.  They  lost  their  interest  in  it  under  the 
Inclosurc  Act  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  they  lost 
their  interest ;  I  do  not  know.  It  depends  upon 
what  you  mean  by  "  their  interest." 

7957.  They  were  using  land  for  certain  defi- 
nite uses  that  were  profitable  to  themselves  and 
they  lost  that  right  under  the  Inclosure  Act ; 
therefore  they  lost  their  interest  in  the  land  ? — 
Yes;  I  cannot  find  fault  with  your  argimient 
there. 

7958.  Then  you  would  be  inclined  to  agree 
with  me  that  th^  effect  of  the  Inclosure  Acts, 
although  they  increased  the  actual  number  of 
small  owners,  lessened  the  number  of  people' 
directly  interested  in  the  land  ? — No,  it  lessened 


Sir  Walter  Fo$ter — continued. 

the  number  of  people  who  thought  they  had  an 
interest  in  the  fnna. 

7959.  Who  used  the  land  ?— Well,  who  right- 
fully or  wrongfully  (put  those  words  in  if  you 
like)  used  the  land. 
^  7960.  I  have  no  objection  to  put  those  words 
in  ?  -^  Yes,  and  who  thought  they  had  an  interest 
in  the  land. 

7961.  So  that  as  a  result  of  the  Inclosure  Act 
we  have  a  smaller  number  of  people  interested  in 
the  land? — With  my  qualification. 

7962.  You  say  that  you  object  to  a  Bill  or  to 
any  legislation  that  would  use  [>ublic  money  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  these  people  (agricultural 
labourers  and  others)  on  the  land  as  small  oc- 
cupiers or  owners  on  account  of  (if  held  by  the 
State)  its  probably  lessening  their  independence? 
—1  think  80. 

7963.  And  you  quoted  the  rate  of  wages  in 
Oxfordshire  and  other  neighbouring  districts  at 
about  10  s,  or  Ws.  per  week  with  certain  other 
things ;  allowances  of  a  house  sometimes,  and  so 
©n? — Yes. 

7964.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  independence 
of  a  man  is  likely  to  be  greater  if  he  has  money, 
received  from  a  local  authority,  than  if  he  has  to 
live  by  means  of  concesfsions  made  iu  additions  to 
his  wages  ?  -  No,  I  do  not,  because  they  are  not 
ctmces^ions.  He  has  pretty  much  a  right  to 
them,  and  can  get  them,  and  does  get  them. 
There  is  no  question  about  concessions. 

79651  They  are  not  a  regular  rate  of  wages ; 
they  vary  with  caprice  ? — Not  at  all. 

7966.  'Well  they  vary  with  the  ability  of  the 
farmer  to  give  them  ? — No ;  in  many  places  they 
are  rights  insisted  upon,  and  the  tarmer  is  in  a 
l>oor  state,  and  in  a  very  bad  position,  if  he  does 
not  give  them. 

71^67.  They  are  not  conditions  that  are  likely 
to  encourage  independence,  are  they  ?— 1  do  not 
know.  I  think  they  are,  if  a  man  can  insist  upon 
them. 

7S68.  If  a  man  can  insist  upon  them? — They 
do,  and  they  can  insist  upon  them. 

7969.  Why  should  a  man,  bavins:  land  from 
the  local  authority,  not  be  in  aa  good  a  position? 
—  I  think  you  a  little  misunderstood  me.  What 
I  say  is  this  :  if  you  enable  a  man  to  look  to  the 
country,  or  the  local  authority  for  money  to  assist 
him  in  his  great  object  in  life,  you  take  away,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  zest  that  that  man  has  to 
attain  that  object;  he  does  not  work  so  hard;  he 
is  not  so  thrifty  and  so  careful. 

7970.  But  is  not  he  likely  to  be  more  thrifly 
and  more  careful,  if  the  object,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  State  becomes  attainable,  which  is 
now  unattainable,  to  a  laree  extent  ? — There,  you 
see,  I  differ  from  you.  I  say  it  is  attainable  to 
every  one  at  the  present  time. 

7971.  Then  you  contend  that  it  is  possible  for 
an  agricultural  labourer  with  wages  of  10*.  or 
11*.  a- week,  and  certain  allowances  which  you 
have  mentioned  to  save  enough  money  to  take  a 
small  holding  ? — I  do. 

7972.  You  say  that  that  is  a  career  open  to 
every  agricultural  labourer? — I  say  so;  and  as  I 
said  in  my  examination-in-chief  to  the  honouraUe 
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ChairmftD,  you  can  hardly  go  into  a  parish  in 
England,  but  what  you  find  an  example  of  it 

7973.  Did  you  ever  know  a  parish  where  there 
were  six  examples  of  that  ?— It  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  parish. 

7974.  Any  parish;  I  will  give  you  the  off- 
chance  of  the  size  of  the  parish  ? — Oh,  yes,  1 
think  so. 

7975.  Six  men  who  have  been  agricultural 
labourers,  have  now  become  email  farmers? — 
Well,  I  can  almost,  just  on  the  spur  of  the  mo* 
ment,  give  you  six  names  in  a  parish  in  Oxford  • 
shire. 

7976.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  exceptional 
men,  such  as  carters?  —  I  do;  you  must  take 
them  altogether;  it  is  not  fair  without  you  take 
the  whole. 

7977.  I  am  taking  them  altogether,  and  you 
are  taking  them  apart ;  you  are  taking  the  ex- 
ceptional men?  —  I  am  taking  them  as  they 
were.  .    ^  ^ 

7978.  You  are  taking  your  carter  and  bailiff, 
or  sub-bailiff  ?-  -  -Yes. 

7979.  And  the  best  men  in  the  district? — 
Certainly  ;  1  say  they  generally  are  those. 

7980.  Quite  so ;  but  then  those  are  the  men 
who  are  getting  more  wages  than  the  10  *.  or  1 1  *• 
a-wcek  standard  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

7981.  I  am  speaking  of  the  10*.  or  lit.  a 
week? — I  do  not  say  you  find  a  very  great 
number  of  the  common  ordinary  agricultural 
labourer. 

7982.  You  admit  they  are  very  few  ? — No,  I 
do  not  admit  they  are  very  few.  There  are  a 
considerable  number  of  them,  but  T  admit  that 
you  will  a  (leal  easier  find  the  better  class  of 
men,  the  carters,  the  ploughmen,  the  shepherds, 
and  so  on. 

7983.  At  a  higher  rate  of  wages? — It  is  not 
only  a  higher  rate  of  wages ;  it  is  a  better  head 
on  their  shoulders. 

7984.  They  get  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  be- 
cause they  have  got  better  heads  ? — Yes,  perhaps 
so. 

7985.  The  two  things  go  together,  as  a  rule  ? 
— Yes  ;  not  always. 

7986.  With  reference  to  the  population  of 
rural  districts,  have  you  ever  experienced  that  the 
rural  population  is  diminishing  in  agricultural 
districts? — Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

7987.  Do  not  you  think  that  is  a  bad  thing  ? 
— To  a  certain  extent,  yes. 

7988.  And  yon  also  admit  that  on  the  small 
farms  you  have  a  larger  number  of  labourers 
employed  than  on  the  larger  farms  ?  —Yes. 

7989  So  that  you  could  do  away  with  this 
diminution  of  population  probably  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  large  farms? — I  do  not  quite  see 
that. 

7990.  I  say  if  you  have  a  larger  number  of 
labourers  employed  on  the  small  holdings,  and  small 
farms,  than  on  large  farms,  if  you  have  small  hold- 
ings increased  you  will  have  a  larger  number  of 
people  in  the  country  ?— Not  in  the  country  alto- 
gether. You  may  have  it  in  a  particular  rural 
district,  but  that  would  be  a  very  bad  thing, 
because  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  enough  to 
keep  these  men.  JVlen  do  not  leave  a  rural  dis- 
trict unless  there  is  a  good  reason  for  it 
^  0.69. 


Sir  Wedter  jM>ifer— -continued. 

7991.  Yoii  would  check  their  leaving  the  rural 
disti-ict  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  s^iall 
holdings  ? — Then  you  would  make  them  doubly 
poor. 

7992.  Y6u  said  just  now  that  these  men  are 
not  necessarily  doubly  poor  in  small  holdings, 
but  that  they  wet  a  good  living,  or  a  fair  living? 
—  I  Jut  you  are  going,  you  see,  as  I  put  it,  to 
artificially  increase  them. 

7993.  Oh,  no,  I  said  nothing  about  artifically 
increasing  them.  That  is  another  question 
altogether.  If  we  could  have  a  larger  number 
of  small  holdings  under  proper  conditions,  you 
would  have  a  larger  number  of  people  eniploved 
upon  them  than  upon  large  noloings  ?— Yes, 
you  may ;  if  those  figures  are  right. 

7994.  That  is  a  good  thing,  is  it  not  ? — No, 
that  is  a  waste  of  labour. 

7995.  But  a  good  thing  for  these  people  in  the 
rural  district ;  a  good  thing  to  have  plenty  of 
labourers  on  the  land? — I  doubt  it. 

7996.  You  admitted  just  now  that  diminution 
was  not  desirable  ? — No,  I  said  it  existed  ;  but 
not  that  it  was  desirable  or  undesirable. 

7997.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  rural  population  was  not  a  good 
thing  in  a  national  point  of  view? — I  do  not 
think  I  said  that. 

7998.  You  do  not  think  that?— You  did  not 
put  the  question. 

7999.  Do  you  think  it  a  good  thing?— From 
a  national  point  of  view  ? 

8000.  Yes  ? — That  opens  up  a  Very  wide  field. 
It  certainly  is  ill,  from  a  national  ]^)oint  of  view, 
if  you  get  below  a  certain  number ;  it  is  certainly 
also  ill  from  a  national  point  of  view,  if  you  get 
above  a  certain  number. 

8001.  That  may  be;  but  there  is  a  general 
feeling,  and  a  general  statement  made  now  (we 
have  had  it  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  our  evi- 
dence), that  the  diminution  in  the  rural  popu- 
lation has  been  going  on  for  several  decades, 
and  that  that  is  undesirable  in  a  national  point  of 
view  ? — Well,  it  may  or  may  not  be ;  I  am  not 
at  all  sure.  If  you  take  our  colonies  into  con- 
sideration, I  should  say  it  was  a  capital  thing  for 
some  of  the  rural  population  to  be  out  in  them, 
and  a  capital  thing  fur  the  whole  country. 

8002.  We  are  not  looking  at  it  from  a  colonial 
point  of  view  ?— No ;  but  from  the  national  point 
of  view,  taking  the  colonies  and  the  home  country 
altogether. 

8003.  •  You  say  that  we  do  not  ivant  any  new 
laws  to  encourage  these  small  holding? — No, 
that  is  my  idea. 

8004.  And  vou  cannot  suggest  any  method  by 
which  they  sliould  be  encouraged? — I  do  not 
know  that  I  was  asked. 

8005.  You  were  asked  with  reference  to  legis- 
lation. On  the  reference  to  this  Committee 
there  is  a  question  as  to  legislation  being  useful 
for  increasing  them.  I  think  you  will  see  that  ? 
— "  Facilities  which  exist  for  the  creation ;"  that 
is  ivhat  you  mean  ? 

8006.  Yes ;  those  facilities  may  be  extended  ? 
— "  Either  in  connection  with  an  improved 
system  of  local  government  or  otherwise,  those 
facilities  may  be  extended.'* 

8007.  Yes? — No;  my  idea  is,  as  I  say,  that 
3  E  3  you 
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yon  should  leave  it  to   natural  economic  laws 
wliich  regulate  those  things. 

8008.  Do  you  think  the  present  condition  of 
the  land  laws  of  this  country,  certainly  within 
the  last  generation,  has  been  calculated  to  en- 
courage small  holdings  ? — Yes,  1  do.  As  I  have 
said  Id  my  evidence-m-chief,  I  think  the  Settled 
Land  Act  has,  and  I  tlink  the  improved  and 
cheapened  system. of  conveyancing  has,  been  cal- 
culated to  encourage  small  holdings. 

8009.  Those  are  recent  ?— Quite  recent. 

8010.  Before  that  you  think  the  tendency  of 
the  laws  was  rather  to  aggregate  the  land? — 
Undoubtedly  ;  settlements  without  the  power  of 
sale  to  the  tenant  for  life  tended  to  that.  After 
all,  you  know  the  settlements  that  are  usually 
spoken  of  apply  only  to  the  larger  estates. 

8011.  Has  not  the  tendency  also  been  for  the 
larger  estates  to  absorb  the  smaller  freehold 
estates?— I  think  so. 

8012.  And  so  did  away  with  small  owners?— 
That  has  been  the  tendency  as  regards  what  I 
have  called  the  yeoman.  A  man  haa  200  or  300 
acres  of  land ;  if  he  can  put  the  value  of  that  into 
a  business  in  Birmingham  or  elsewhere  and  make 
30  per  cent,  of  the  money,  it  is  a  deal  better 
than  keeping  it  in  a  farm  and  makin;^  8  per  cent, 
ofit. 

8013.  The  tendency  has  also  been  to  give 
fimcy  prices  for  these  small  freeholds,  to  absorb 
them  into  bigger  freeholds,  has  it  not  ? — Yes,  in 
some  cases. 

8014.  And  that  has  placed  the  man  who  would 
like  to  occupy  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  market  ? 
—  Yes,  at  traaes. 

8015  So  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  that  direc- 
tion ? — I  quite  admit  there  was  a  tendency  in  that 
direction. 

8016.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  overcome 
by  the  changes  in  the  law  made  recently  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

8017.  That  is  the  recent  legislation  to  which 
you  referred  ? — Yes.  Every  acre  of  land  can  be 
sold  now. 

801 8.  Sufficient  for  the  purpose  ? — Yes,  except 
the  mansion  and  the  curtilage. 

8019.  Without  any  further  legislation  being 
necessary  ? — Yes  ;  and  even  that  can  be  sold  by 
application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

8020.  You  said  something  about  fruit  farms ; 
are  you  aware  of  many  lartje  fruit  farms  in  this 
country  ? — No,  personally,  I  do  not  know  many. 
Lord  Sudeley's,  in  Worcestershire,  is  what  I 
have  principally  heard  of,  and  I  have  read  of 
those  that  Mr.  Whitehead  alludes  to,  in  Kent. 
I  have  seen  some  other  fruit  farms,  I  cannot  call 
to  mind  where. 

Mr.  BroadhursL 

8021.  How  long  has  this  Settled  Land  Act 
been  in  operation  ? — It  was  passed  in  1881. 

8022.  Eight  or  nine  years?— Yes.  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  was  not  1882. 

8023.  I  think  it  was  1882 :  but  that  is  near 
enough  ?— It  is  1882,  I  believe. 

8024.  However,  it  has  been  in  operation  about 
«even  or  eight  years  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Brottdkurti^^CimtxtmeA. 

8025.  And  is  the  side  of  the  Blenhekn  Estate 
the  only  case  that  has  eome  under  your  notice 
since  ^e  passing  of  the  Act? — Oh,  no.  I 
brought  that  because  it  being  in  my  own  neigh- 
bourhood, I  could  actually  show  you  the  comli- 
tions  of  sale  and  the  particulars.  I  could  actually 
give  them  to  you,  hand  them  in  to  the  Committee; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  an  exception. 

8026.  Has  the  sale  of  land  been  very  general 
in  the  country  in  consequence  of  that  Act  ? — If 
anybody  has  wanted  to  sell  it  he  has  been  able  to 
do  it. 

8027.  Has  it  resulted  to  any  large  extent  in 
the  sale  of  land,  in  the  same  way  that  it  did  on 
the  Blenheim  Estate  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I  cannot 
tell  you. 

8028.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  has  or  nott 
— So  far  as  my  knowledge  is  concerned,  I  have 
bad  other  cases  before  me. 

8029.  So  that;  so  far  as  the  Committee  can 
ascertain,  you  do  not  know  what  effect  that  has 
had  except  in  one  or  two  cases? — So  far  as  I  am 
personally  concerned,  I  do  know  that  it  has  taken 
place  in  those  and  other  cases ;  but  I  do  not 
think  there  are  anr  returns  that  have  been  issued. 
I  do  not  think  there  are  any  compiled  of  the 
actual  acreage  of  land  that  is  sold  i^  any  one  year; 
but  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  steps 
are  being  taken  now,  at  this  present  moment,  to 
aacertain  the  actual  acreage  of  land  that  has  been 
sold  in  England  by  the  leading  firmsof  auctimeers 
in  London  and  the  leading  centres  during  the  last 
50  years,  or  even  a  longer  period*  1  believe 
attempts  are  now  being  made  to  ascertain  that  at 
this  present  moment. 

8030.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  landlords  are 
very  generally  agreeable  to  sell  land  to  smaD 
holders  ? — If  they  can  get  a  good  price,  yes. 

8031.  They  will  sell  it  to  anyone  at  a  cerlain 
price  ? — Certainly. 

8032.  I  heard  you  say  several  times  that  you 
think  small  holdings  are  desirable? — Oh,  yes. 

8033.  We  have  had  much  evidence  here 
showing  that  landowners  will  not  sell  at  a  price 
at  which  it  is  possible  to  buy,  for  these  purposes. 
My  impression  of  the  evidence  is  that  most  of 
our  witnesses  have  given  evidence  to  show  that 
land  is  not  available  for  small  holdings  ;  what 
have  you  ti>  say  to  that?— Then  I  should  not 
agree  with  that  evidence. 

8(^34  But  supposing  that  some  witnesses  who 
spoke  in  one  or  two  cases  from  personal  ex- 
perience should  have  the  misfortune  to  disagree 
with  you  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  generalise  m  a 
matter  of  this  kind.  It  so  often  happens  that  the 
land  that  is  required  and  wanted  for  a  small 
holding  is  near  a  town.  By  a  "  town  "  I  do  not 
mean  a  large  town,  but  a  country  town.  Now 
that  land  is  of  considerable  value.  It  has  a  pro* 
spective  buildine  value  very  often  beyond  its 
mere  intrinsic  value  at  the  time ;  and  in  cases  of 
that  sort  the  chances  are  that  there  would  be  a 
very  great  diversity  of  opinion,  far  more  tlum 
there  is  usually,  in  the  ideas  of  the  would-be 
buyer  and  the  seller,  as  to  the  value  of  that  land; 
and  I  can  quite  understand  in  such  a  case  as  that^ 
that  a  witness  may  say,  and  truthfully  say,  that 
he  could  not  obtain  the  land. 

8035.  I  do  not  think  such  a  case  as  that  would 
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be  quite  a  fair  caae  for  questioDin^.  I  widi  to 
keep  it  quite  .to  the  agricfdtural  districts  afjart 
from  builiiiig  prospectiye  value? — Even  there 
jou  see  it  arises  because  even  in  our  agricultural 
Tillages  you  get  a  village  of  500  or  60  I,  or  even 
a  greater  number  of  inhabitants.  The  land 
round  there^  although  not  of  course  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  prospective  value  of  building  land 
near  London  or  near  a  large  town,  nevertheless 
has  some  increased  value,  and  there  the  difference 
arises  between  the  two.  You  see  it  is  precisely 
the  same  difficulty  .as  has  so  often  arisen  with 
regaril  to  allotments.  Ifc  was  often  said  that 
allotments  were  so  highly  rented.  It  was  often 
forgotten,  in  making  that  statement,  that  the 
piece  of  land  that  was  let  for  allotment  was,  from 
Its  contiguity  to  the  town,  of  far  greater  value 
than  the  ordinary  agricultural  land  lying  a  very 
very  short  distance  beyond  it. 

8036.  I  understand  you  to  be  best  acquainted 
with  Oxfordshire  ?— Yes,  I  know  something  of 
Oxfordshire. 

8037.  You  know  the  city  of  Oxford  of  course? 
—1  do. 

8038.  And  Littlemore,  a  village  near?— I  do, 
well. 

8039.  I  know  a  case  there  where  only  a  fence 
parted  two  plots;  in  one  case  If  acres  fetched 
12  /.  a  year,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  I 
think  land  was  fetching  30  s.  to  35  s.  a  year  per 
acre?- Yes. 

8040.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — I  think 
you  know  Littlemore  too. 

8()4l.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — Is  not 
it  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  one  is  stone 
brash,  and  the  other  is  good  soil.     There  is  a 

freat  deal  of  difference  in  some  of  the  land  in 
littlemore. 

8042.  There  are  just  a  few  elm  trees,  the  usual 
fencing,  about  there,  a  frequent  fencing  at  any 
rate,  separating  the  two  plots,  but  precisely  the 
same  soil  ? — The  same  soil,  the  one  let  at  12  /.  a 
year  and  the  other  at  30  s, 

8043.  A  plot  of  1  j  acres  fetched  12  /.  a  year, 
and,. if  I  remember  rightly,  theiand  onthe  otteer 
side,  belonging  to  one  of  the  Colleges,  fetched 
35  *.  a  year  ? — Probably  that  35 .«.  was  for  part 
of  a  very  large  extent  of  land.  Perhaps  that 
35  s.  went  over  a  very  large  area,  and  was  part  of 
a  large  farm. 

8044.  A  field  of  four  or  five  acres  I  should 
think  ? — A  field  of  four  or  five  acres  going  with 
many  others,  so  that  your  35 «.  was  spread  over 
the  lot,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  may  have  been 
very  bad. 

8045.  I  should  like  you  to  explain  the  differ- 
ence in  the  value  of  the  land  on  the  one  side  and 
on  the  other,  because  the  difference  is  so  enor- 
mous?— Well,  I  am  trying  to  explain  it.  Of 
course  if  I  was  on  the  spot  I  might  be  able  to 
explain  it  to  y^u  better,  but  I  am  trying  to 
explain  that  this  land  at  35  s,  was  probably  part 
of  a  large  farm.  Then  it  is  quite  easily  expli* 
cable;  and  that  the  other  1|  acres  on  the  other 
side  was  taken  perhaps  by  a  butcher  in  Oxford 
(perhaps  it  was  fine  grass  land)  to  put  a  few 
sheep  in,  just  as  they  came  into  Oxford. 

8046.  It  was  cultivated  with  the  spade  ? — By 
a  small  owner  ? 
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8047.  By  a  small  holder?— As  allotments? 

8048.  Yes?— Quite  so;  close  to  Oxford;  it 
would  let  for  anything  ;  and  perhaps  the  other 
man  who  let  his  land  for  35  ».  could  get  12  /.  for 
an  acre  and  three-quarters  of  it.  He  may  have 
been  foolish  in  not  getting  it. 

8049.  You  admit  there  is  a  considerable  dif- 
ference in  the  rent  of  the  larger  and  the  smaller 
holding  in  tJiat  case  ?— No  ;  I  cannot  admit  that 
because  I  do  not  know  the  difference  in  the  size. 

8030.  Per  acre :  in  the  one  case  it  was  over 
6/.  an  acre»  and  in  the  other  about  30^.  to 
35 f.  an  acre? — Yes;  but  then  yt>u  must  take 
the  circumstances  into  consideration  around 
them.  My  explanation  is  that  the  one  is  part  of 
a  large  and  the  other  is  a  small  holding. 

8051.  We  have  had  evidence  that  there  are 
cases  where  land  conuot  be  got  for  small  hold- 
ings, and  that  there  are  people  in  the  parishes 
who  want  small  holdings.  Mow  how  would  you 
romedy  this  state  of  things  ? — Well ;  I  can 
hardly  believe  it. 

8052.  You  cannot  believe  that  there  is  a 
parish  in  x>hich  small  holdings  canriot  be  ob- 
tained ? — That  is  pretty  much  so. 

8053.  I  cannot  undertake  the  task  of  getting 
you  to  believe  it  if  that  is  so? — It  may  be  so  in 
very  exceptional  cases.  You  may  bring  evi- 
dence to  show  it,  but  I  say,  taking  the  country 
through,  it  is  obtainable. 

8054.  You  were  very  much  concerned,  I  un» 
derstood,  about  the  want  of  economy  of  labour 
in  the  small  holdings,  as  against  the  large  ones  ? 
— No ;  I  do  not  think  I  am  much  concerned.  I 
put  the  figures  before  you ;  it  is  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  draw  their  conclusion. 

8055.  You  were  in  some  trouble  about  the 
drill  ? — No ;  I  just  instanced  that. 

8056.  Did  you  not  mention  about  the  drill? 
— I  did  ;  1  said  that  on  a  30-a  re  holding,  if  a 
drill  cost  30  /,,  it  would  be  1  /.  an  acre ;  a  drill 
would  do  just  as  well  for  a  400-acre  farm,  and 
then  it  would  be  1  j.  6  d.  an  acre. 

8057.  'fhe  drill  of  itself  would  as  soon  drill 
50  acres  on  50  different  holdings,  as  it  would 
on  the  one  holding,  would  it  not?— Of  course  it 
would. 

8058.  So  that  that  that  difficuly  really  dis- 
appears, does  it  not? — No ;  because  it  is  the  dif- 
ference between  50  [#eople  and  one. 

8n59.  Take  50  different  holdings,  or  take  25 
different  holdings  ?  —  Then  you  have  got  25 
different  people  wanting  that  drill  at  one  and 
the  same  time ;  that  is  a  difficulty,  and  they  will 
squabble  over  it.  You  want  a  headman,  and 
then  you  can  do  it. 

8060.  I  am  glad  you  remind  me  of  that.  It 
would  not  take  the  drill  longer  to  drill  the  number 
of  acres  in  the  different  holdings  than  it  would  to 
drill  the  same  number  on  the  one  farm,  except 
for  the  travelling  along  the  road  from  holding  to 
holding,  which  it  often  has  to  do  now  on  the  one 
farm.  You  do  not  get  50  acres  of  barley  all  in 
one  field ;  the  drill  has  to  travel  from  point  to 
point? — Oh,  yes;  you  do  get  50  acres  some- 
times. 

8061.  You  would  not  withhold  your  consent 
on  account  of  the  drill,  would  you  ? — I  instanced 
the  drill  as  showing  you  that  there  is  a  great 
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deal  of  waste,  in  my  judgment,  in  small  holdings 
218  regards  labour ;  that  is  all. 

Chairman, 

8062.  There  is  only  one  very  small  question  I 
want  to  ask  you.  We  have  had  the  law  of 
primogeniture  mentioned.  What  is  the  actual 
statute  under  which  the  law  of  primogeniture 
comes  into  force  on  intestacy ;  is  it  the  Wills 
Act  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

8063.  Long  before  that?— Not  any  statute; 
but  I  do  not  remember  the  actual  origin  of  the 
law. 

8064.  The  point  I  wish  to  put  to  you  is  this : 
Was  the  custom  of  primogeniture  in  force  before 
the  law,  or  did  the  law  create  the  custom  ? — The 
law  created  the  custom.  The  old  Saxon  law  did 
not  recognise  primogeniture  at  all.  It  came  in 
with  the  Normans.  You  find  that  in  lands  of 
gavelkind  and  borough-English  tenure  up  to  this 
day  the  law  of  primogeniture  dotjs  not  exist. 

8065.  You  think  the  law  preceded  the  custom, 
and  not  that  the  law  was  the  embodiment  of  the 
custom  which  it  found  existing  ? — I  am  afraid  I 
do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  the 
custom  ofjprimogeniture. 

8066.  Ine  custom  of  primogeniture  being  that 
the  real  estate  goes  to  the  eldest  son  on  the  death 
of  the  father  ? — On  the  death  of  the  father  in- 
testate. 


Chairman — continued. 

8067.  Whether  intestate  or  with  a  will  ?-A8 
I  understand,  the  custom  of  primogeniture  means 
this :  that  in  the  settlement  of  £unily  estates  the 
estates  are  entailed  on  the  eldest  son.  But  the 
law  of  primogeniture  is  tliat,  on  the  death  of  an 
intestate,  all  real  property  passes  to  the  eUeet 
son. 

8068.  Then  the  question  I  put  to  you  is,  Has 
the  custom  of  primogeniture  been  the  result  of 
the  law,  or  do  you  thmk  that  the  law  has  followed 
upon  custom  ? — I  think  the  custom  has  followed 
the  law. 

8069.  You  think  the  law  was  first,  and  then 
tJie  custom  grew  up? — I  am  not  quite  sure  as 
to  the  origip  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Jesse  ColUngs. 

8070.  Seeing  that  it  ia  a  very  difficult  ques- 
tion indeed  ;  did  not  the  custom  extend  back  to 
the  military  tenures  of  the  Normans  ?— Un- 
doubtedly. That  is  the  difficulty  that  is  passing 
through  my  mind. 

8071.  Where  it  went  from  the  father  or  the 
holder,  we  will  say,  to  the  eldest  son,  with  the 
same  obligation  of  tenure  ? — Quite  so.  My  im- 
pression is  that  primogeniture  was  Norman- 
French  law,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest it  superseded  the  old  Saxon  law. 
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Chairman. 

8072.  You  are  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  I  think  that  yon  are  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  English  Bar?— Yes. 

8073.  I  beliere  that  you  have  taken  a  consider- 
able amount  of  interest  in  the  land  question  as 
affecting  small  holdings  ? — I  have. 

8074.  Has  your  attention  been  confined  to 
this  country,  or  to  Scotland  ;  or  has  it  been 
given  to  both  countries? — To  both;  mainly,  I 
should  say^  to  Scotland,  but  considerably  to 
this  country  also. 

8075.  As  regards  Scotland  (with  regard  to 
which  country  1  think  it  would  be  advisable  if 
in  the  main  you  confine  your  evidence  to-day), 
what  is  the  difficulty  which  is  felt  in  that  country 
with  regard  to  obtaining  small  holdings  ? — In  my 
experience,  with  the  change  that  is  set  in  in 
public  opinion  upon  that  subject  now,  there  is,  at 
all  events  in  a  great  part  of  the  country,  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  land  for  small  holdings  if 
you  could  find  people  in  the  mood  to  purchase 
it,  and  seeing  their  way  to  carrying  the  transac- 
tion out. 

8076.^  Is  there  any  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
owners  of  land  to  sell  it  for  these  purposes  ? — 
No,  I  think  not;  but,  of  course,  1  can  only 
speak  for  certain  districts.  I  may  say  that  my 
experience  recently  was  this :  we  desired  to  set 
on  foot  a  movement  for  the  purchase  of  small 
holdings  in  the  county  of  Haddington,  which  I 
represent;  and  I  went  round  to  the  agents  of 
the  propiietx)rs  of  suitable  land  in  Edinburgh, 
and  I  found  a  very  considerable  willingness, 
which  was  almost  universal,  to  facilitate  the 
movement  in  every  way,  and  to  sell  to  us  the 
land  we  wanted.  So  far  as  the  land  was  con- 
cerned my  belief  is  that  we  could  have  got  as 
much  as  we  required. 

8077.  Is  your  knowledge  of  the  matter  con- 
fined to  Haddington,  or  to  what  other  counties 
does  it  extend  ? — I  should  say  it  extends  also  to 
some  parts  of  Perthshire ;  but  I  speak  there 
more  from  j^eneral  impressions ;  I  live  in  the 
county  of  Pertlishire,'  and  I  speak  as  to  that 
county  from  my  general  knowleage  of  the  place. 
I  have  no  doubt  what  I  say  of  Haddingtonshire 
applies  to  Perthshire  too ;  but  in  Haddington- 
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shire  I  have  tried  the  experiment  and  I  speak 
from  actual  experience. 

8078.  Then  the  difficulty  arises  from  the 
absence  of  means  on  the  part  of  those  desirous ' 
of  purchasing,  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  the 
purchase  ? — It  is  partly  that,  and  partly  the 
novelty  of  the  transaction  ;  the  Scotch  labourers 
are  a  cautious  people.  Perhaps  it  might  be  of 
interest  to  the  Committee  if  I  were  to  state  that 
we  have  in  Haddingtonshire  a  considerable 
number  of  very  well-to-do  farm  servants  of  the 
better  class,  who  have  Mt  savings  in  many,  cases 
amounting  to  a  hundred,  or  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds;  and  those  people  would  not  be  at  all 
indisposed  to.  invest  tnose  savings,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  in  becoming  small  farmers  if  they 
saw  their  way  to  carrying  out  the  transaction. 

8079.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  bad  times  for 
agriculture,  which  have  unfortunately  obtained 
for  the  last -10  years,  have  acted  in  a  way  to  pre- 
vent these  people  to  whom  you  refer  investing 
their  savings  m  land? — I  think  not  I  think 
that  the  absence  of  motive  has  arisen  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  transaction  is  a  novel 
one. 

8080.  Is  there  anything  in  the  lawvas  it  stands 
at  present  which  acts  as  a  preventive  to  persons 
obtaining  small  holdings  if  they  desire  to  do  so? 
— Possibly  the  law  may  be  bettered;  but  there 
is  a  means  which  I  think  has  been  overlooked  in 
the  way  of  enabling  would-be  purchasers  of 
small  holdings  to  acquire  them.  There  is  a  pre- 
valent impression  that  the  Building  Society  Acts 
only  apply  in  towns,  and  to  what  we  may  call 
urban  buildings.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
nothing  in  these  Acts  to  prevent  people  from 
making  use  of  their  provisions  for  the  purpose  of 
becommg  purchasers  of  small  holdings  by  means 
of  the  facilities  which  the  Building  Society  Acts 
afford. 

8081.  Would  you  briefly  state  what  the  effect 
of  the  Building  Society  Acts  is  ? — Under  the  term 
"  Building  Society  Acts  **  I  include  two  things, 
the  Building  Society  Act,  properly  so  called,  and 
the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act, 
which  is  ordinarily  used  in  connection  with  it. 
A  building  society  proper  is  a  society  consisting 
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of  members  of  two  classes ;  the  one  class  comes 
into  the  society  for  the  purpose  of  finding  an 
investment  for  its  sayings.  The  members  of 
that  class  take  shares,  which  they  pay  up  by 
small  instalments,  extending  over  a  period  of 
years ;  and  in  the  end  the  share  becomes  a  fully 
paid-up  share,  and  the  person  entitled  Uf  it 
receives,  either  gradually  or  at  the  end  of  the 
time,  interest  upon  hii  inyesioieBt  The  way 
in  which  tbey  find  their  int«reft  is  hj  lending  to 
the  members  of  the  other  dsM,  ih«l  is  to  say,  the 
borrowing  membtrt  as  tiiey  an  called,  the  trans- 
action being  that  an  advance  is  made  to  a 
borrowing  member  of  the  whole  amount  of  the 
share  to  which  he  would  ultimately  become  enti- 
tled as  paid  up  if  he  had  paid  up  the  whole  of 
his  instalments,  and  the  amount  of  that  advance 
is  secured  by  a  conveyance  to  the  society  of  the 
plot  of  land  which  the  borrowing  member  pur- 
chases with  die  amount  so  acmmced  to  him. 
The  loan  is  paid  ofi^  by  instalments,  which  are 
represented  by  what  he  ha»  to  pay  from  time  to 
tUM  en  hift  shareib 

8082.  Is  the  plot  of  land  so  acquired  Iintted 
te  any  particuTar  uses? — No  ;  the  terms  of  the 
Act  are  really  quite  general. 

8083.  I  presume  the  word  **  BuikKng  "*  in  the 
&le  of  the  Aot  would  lead  people  to  suppose 
that  the  land  was  to  be  used  for  boilaing 
mu^>o8es  only  ? — That  is  so,  andf  it  is  possible 
dat  when  the  Legislature  pae8ed  the  Act  they 
tbought  of  that,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  terms 
(fthe  statute  to  prevent  people  from  acquiring 
plots  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  small  holdings 
wider  that  statute. 

8064.  Is  there  any  limit  as  to  the  sise  of  the 
fiot  of  kad?— Ko»  I  may  say  this  as  a  sort 
of  qinMiratimi  ot  tki  statenMst,  that  the  provi* 
mh  eBenpting  tke  tcaniftetioM  from  stamp  d«ty 
finits  the  traraaftotiGBS  so  exempted  to  500/.  In 
thftt  sense  there  i»  a  liout ;  but  of  eotuneyon  can 
«•€  Ike  builcisg  aoeiety  ift  the  oidioavy  way  if 
iWkMke  to  pay  tiM  stamp  duty,  which  wooU 
M  ondiiMurily  payable  on  the  tiansootioik 

8085.  You  say  th«t  in  ymir  experieBae  ihmm 
Acts  are  not  taken  advantage  of  at  present  far 
Ae  purpose  of  aequiring^  amaU  hoUiags  fcnr  affri- 
cnlturaf  purposes  ? — ^They  are  not  at  aU  takem 
a^aiitage  oi. 

8086^  But  tbey  are*  taken  advantage  of  for 
ftnilding  purposes,  are  they  aot? — -^hey  ace 
ttken  advaaiage  ef  for  bnulding  purposes  in 
t0wns. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

8067.  Are  the  Bvilding  Societies  Acta  the  sanie 
m  En^^aad  and  in   Seotlaod?— They   are  the 
iflt  botk  eoontriesi. 


Chaixmaxu 
8088.  Do  I  understand  your  remarks  to  apfdy 
to  Soothnd  ojAy,  ot  to  En^aiid  alao-?— To  b«th. 
I  may  say  that  my  attention  was  first  dxawD  to 
th»'  possibility  of  using  the  Acts  in  that  way  in 
eonnectioo  with  the  qnestson  of  copyhold 
•nfran^isemeBt,  winch  oould  be  canritdoatundor 
the  provisioDa  of  tbe  statute  in  tbe  saase  way  as 
the  acquisition  of  small  holding.  There  is 
Bothing  in  the  statute  which  limits  the  trans- 
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actions  under  it  to  building  transactions  in  towns, 
strictly  so  called. 

8089.  Do  you  suggest  any  alteration  of  the 
law  by  which  the  Building  Society  Acts  could  be 
•made  to  bear  upon  this  question,  or  do  you 
confine  your  suggestion  to  bringing  the  operation 
of  these  Acts  more  before  the  people? — 1  see  no 
necessity  for  any  alteration  of  the  law.  It 
appears  to  me  that  if  Atae  Acta  were  better 
known  and  used  tbey  wouU  be  fomd  sufficient 
to  carry  out  a  good  aeal  of  what  it  is  desired  to 
effect.  I  may  eatplain  tkat  the  other  Act  to 
which  I  referred,  the  hidovftrial  and  Provident 
Societies  Act  of  1876,  is  somewhat  different  in 
its  scheme  from  the  Building  Societies  Act,  and 
can  be  used,  and  is  sometimes  used,  in  connection 
with  -it.  The  Building  Societies  Act  only 
enables  the  society  to  make  an  advance  on 
mortgage  of  a  plot  of  land  belonging  to  the 
member  who  borrows  j  it  docs  not  enable  the 
society  to  undertake  the  building  o\'  small  farm 
buildings  or  cottagev  or  anything  of  that  kind 
vpoa  tM  laad;  1ki»  the  Industnal  aad  Provident 
Siocsetiea  Aot,  oa  the  other  htxA,  enables' the 
society  not  simply  te  len^  as  iff  tke  ease  widi 
th*  Biiiklnig  Societies  Act^bnt  ta  Mtually  hold 
the  land  and  eiect  buiUbigs  ut  ik  with  the 
subscriptions  of  the  memb^rs^  and  ta^  carry  oat 
^  prineiple  of  coKipetative  bufldkig.  For 
example,  «nder  the  iMastrial  and  Pro?  ideal 
Socittiaa  Aot  it  would  h«  apan  Ha*  the  society 
net  naeiely  t»  advaoee  laawf  to  its  members  fsi 
the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  puiduMe  9mA 
h»lebiiga»  but  t»  aeqioDe  a  ofmndaraUe  p^ee  of 
kndl  and  p«t  haiHiBiga  ispe»  iift,  and  ast  ib»  hod 
ao  built  upon  vp*  m^  smA  holdiiq^y  aad  rithsf 
aeH  tkam  er  let  ikmcL  to  mambeiR.  I  may  sty 
that  »  fladdingtaaebke  we  hM«  uioorporated  a 
aociaty  espeelali^  for  tharfr  purpose,  whieh  we  hope 
wiU  Qoaat  iato  aetive  opeffatioo  ift  the  ensuing 
autumn  i  whether  it  be  suoaessful  oc  not  depends 
entiveiy,  aa  it  seems  ta-  me,.  npo«  whether  the 
paeats  are  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the 
TaciiTtTcs  wbidi  wauld  be  seop«i  to  them. 

8090.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  in  whidi 
the  ladufltrkl  and  Prerident  Societies  Act  has 
bees  put  in  feeeein  that  manner? — I  am  boind 
to  say  I  know  of  none  as  yet ;  it  may  have  beta 
aa  used.  I  hasre  not  nuNle  any  exhaustive  ift- 
q«iry^ba*  I  know  of  none  ia  which  that  has 
actually  been  tbe  caae. 

8091.  Bcdv  aa  I  uaderstand^  yott  think  that  the 
madiineyy  of  it  mq^t  with  great  advantage  be 
ased  in  the  direotieti  wtiok  joi^  have  indicated? 
— *That  ii  my  eptnina^ 

8092;  la  it  youir  esrotrieaee  generally  thit 
there  is  aaythng  m  tke  law,  as  it  stands  at 
present,  ta  prevent  sntaU  people  acqnini^  bold- 
ingB  either  as  owners  or  aa  t^ia&ts? — Of  couiae 
I  can  conceive  that  there  are  parts  of  the  country, 
ani  passibly  a  great  part  of  the  country,  in  which 
1^  owneraof  land  are  net  willing  te  sell  the  laal 
^rtfte  poai>oaes  of  sonU  holding  and  there  it 
Ktght  ae  ri^t  to  give  eompnlsory  pow^s  fif 
parchnae^  such  as«de  noi  at  preseat  exist. 

8099.  in  aagrkig  ldtat,'ar«  yoii  referring  ts 
SaedaadortaEwiand? — t  am  vefendngto  both 
jasl  at  present  !mit  in  my  experienee,  if  there 
were  really  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  pec^Ie  ta 
go  actively  into  the  transaction,  so  far  aa  some 
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parts  At  my  rate  of  SoodAnd  are  AOtteenwd,  ihe 
MDd  vvonkl  aftflihr  be  faaod.  When  i  aaj  ^  if 
Aere  weve  reftlfy  a  dkpofiilMMi  on  the  part  of 
pec^e,*^  I  do  DOt  intend  to  ooftvef  that  there  m 
not  a  great  interest  and  Ji  growing  int^eet  mmoog 
the  agricshnral  imbovrers  upon  ibis  Mihject, 
beennse  I  think  that  there  ie;  bat  it  eeems  to  me 
tiiat  what  ieheldnig  the  Bobeme  baek  from  coming 
into  fraetiee  w  the  oiFcumstanoe  that  the  whok 
idiea  ib  laore  or  leae  novel*  and  people  are  nn*- 
finmiliar  ynlii  the  finttUtiee  which  the  Building 
Soeietiet  Ada  t&xcd  to  them  for  the  pnrpoee  ^ 
ae^niring  land  for  that  pnrpoee.  I  can  see  no 
dtffenence  between  the  case  of  the  working  cla«ee 
in  towns  acquiring  their  houses,  which  they  do  to 
a  Tory  great  extent  under  the  Building  Soeielies 
Acts,  and  the  agricultond  k^uren  of  the  betttr- 
to^o  riaefl  acquiring  email  boldings  under  die 
provisions  of  the  Building  Societies  aud  industrial 
and  Ptovideat  iiocieties  Aete. 

60M^  It  hasbeenauggeeted  tousthattheoper- 
atuMi  of  ibe  Jaw  of  primogQnitnre  on  the  deoeaee  of 
an  owner  of  real  property  inteatate,  aa>d  of  the  law 
of  i^ettlfiaaenty  prev»ents  a  ^eai  deal  of  hnid  eoodag 
into  the  nMvket  which  might  aidvantageoawiy  be 
naedfiortbepuifoeesofattallholdinga;  is  the  law 
inBootlandtbe  aaaneaait  isin  Eogiaodwttliitegard 
to  prifldogenitnre  and  oettlement  ? — With  regard 
to  primogenitare  it  is  the  same ;  with  regard  to 
OttUil  aM  aettknent  it  is  materiidlj  diierent* 
Aa  rc^arde  Ein^hmd^  I  should  say  that  staee 
Lord  Cainu'  Setded  Land  Aot  came  into  exiot- 
enoe  the  diffieultiee  which  ariue  from  aetde- 
ment  or  entail  are  mat  now  con«dercible ;  l^t  in 
Scotland  those  diffioulties  are  very  aerious  indeed. 
HThat  I  maf  call  the  limited  owner  of  land  kae 
no  pofwer  to  aell  his  land  withont  makhig  an 
^ypnoation  to  tbe  aourt^  and  in  the  case  of 
entail,  the  entail  eannot  be  barred  or  cut  off  in 
ti»e  fliKiple  way  in  which  it  can  be  now  done  in 
England.  La  my  own  experienoe  I  have  known 
ofmsiderable  difficulty  thrown  in  the  way  of  amail 
sales  by  the  enistenee  of  the  law  of  ent^l  and 
settlement  as  it  atands  in  Scotland. 

^95.  Would  you  advoeate  aomethiog  in  <iie 
nature  of  llie  Setded  Land  Act,  whteh 'exists  hi 
England^  for  Scotland? — (  shouMmost  strongly 
indeed;  and  I  may  say  I  kitroduoed  a  Bill  in  two 
Sesttoas  in  tiiis  House  for  that  purj^oae. 

B096.  One  of  the  refigreaees  to  this  Comcmttee 
is  as  to  ^^  whether  in  recent  years  there  has  been 
any  diannntioa  in  the  nmaber  of  smatt  owners 
and  cultavattora  of  land ;  I  gather  from  what  yon 
say  that  that  is  Mt  ao  in  Boodaad?— I  AonM 
not  like  to  express  a  Tciy  positive  opmion  npon 
that  point.  I  eertaii%  have  Iniown  districts  in 
winch  diere  used  to  be  aiiotaaenta,  as<listinguished 
foom  small  holdings^  and  Aose  aUotments  have 
^o»e  out  of  iaduon  beoaase  working  people  find 
It  jD0i?e  convenient  to  deipote  their  wh<detime 
to  earning  wages,  which  they  found  more  profit- 
able; butyon  the  other  hand^  among  the  Dotter 
chas  id  ffeaghnaen  in  Scotland  tibiereis  adistinot 
dfitmnd  for  garden  ground,  land  for  keeping  a 
cow  on,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  in  addition  to  tiie 
wagna  which  they  earn. 

8007.  I  am  a&aod  that  I  am  net  Tory  well 
aei|aaiBted  with  Seotlaad,  but,  as  I  undemtaad 
i^  allotmeatta  in  Scotland  exist  only  in  'very  sbmH 
nmnbemi^-i^That  is  sa. 

0m. 


Cftairmffn— ooBtinned. 

8098«  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it^  did  onoe 
exist,  and  have  dknmishedy  or  that  they  have 
never  tak^i  root  m  that  ooontry  at  all? — I  have 
no  doubt  that  diey  did  onee  exist  in  certain  places, 
and  have  diminisbed,  but  that,  in  my  experience,  is 
oonfined  to  certain  limited  districts.  I  ^ouM 
doubt  very  mueh,  so  for  as  my  knowle^e  goes, 
whether  the  system  ever  took  root  to  any  con* 
siderable  extent  throughout  Scotland. 

8QML  WhiU^  does  the  agrioultaral  labourer  ^ 
with  his  spare  time ;  does  be  denre  to  spend  his 
time  upon  the  land,  or  what  other  resources  bas 
he  available  ? — I  think  that  there  is  a  growing 
disposition  on  the  part  of  agricultural  labourers 
in  Scotland  to  cultivate  a  garden,  a  quarter-o^ 
an^acre  aUotment,  or  sometbii^  of  that  kind,  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  But  one  m  the  oomplaiirtB 
which  is  at  present  made  by  the  ploughmen  in 
Scotland  ia,  that  tbehr  honrs  are  so  long,  owing 
to  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  horses  after 
the  day's  work  is  over,  that  th^  have  not 
time  to  4o  anything  lof  the  sort,  and  there  is  « 
coDsideraUe  agitation  going  on  at  lins  moment 
for  shortening  the  hours  for  that  very  purpose. 

8100.  They  would  prefer,  I  suppose,  to  have 
gardens  immiediately  round  the  cot^es  in  wfaieh 
thi^  five  ? — I  think  they  are  imammous  upon 
tftat ;  at  least  IJiere  is  a  very  great  body  of 
opinion  in  fovonr  of  that. 

8101.  Has  there  been  in  Scotland  of  recent 
years  any  tendency  towards  throwing  small  farms 
together  into  large  forms  ? — I  think  there  has, 
d^^odly, 

810^  Do  you  nsderstaind  by  *^  reoeut  years^ 
as  meaning  within  the  last  five  years,  or  the  last 
10  or  15  years,  or  witinn  tiiat  period? — I  should 
say  over  idie  last  ^  years. 

8103.  Is  it  your  experience  that  during  the 
last  two  or  thnee  or  four  years  the  tendency  has 
been  rather  the  other  way,  or  do  yon  diink  tiiat 
the  tendency  is  still  going  on  ?-^  do  not  dxink 
that  the  tondeney  has  be^i  materially  altered.  I 
oaight  to  explain  that  in  saying  that  X  am  not 
speaking  of  At  oonsolidation  of  small  holdings,, 
whiek  (excepting  possibly  in  Forforrfiire,  and  in 
the  case  of  crofters)  have  really  not  existed  in 
Scotland  to  any  material  degree.  I  was  talking 
of  the  average  fown  of  from  100  to  SCO  acres ;  I 
think  the  tendency  has  been  to  consolidate  that 
class  of  form  with  others.  I  diould  like  to  add 
that  I  do  not  desire  to  be  understood  as  speaking 
with  any  special  experience,  but  merely  from 
genial  knowledge,  upon  that  point. 

8104«  Have  you  seen  the  proposal  contained 
in  Mr.  Jesse  CoUings'  SmaU  Uoldii^  Bill?— I 
have.  • 

8105.  Do  you  think  that  any  madunery  similar 
to  that  proposed  in  his  Bill  wordd  be  i^pKcable 
to  Scotland  ? — I  think  that  such  machSner^  might 
and  probably  would  be  useful  in  certain  districts ; 
but,  as  I  have  already  eaid,  the  chief  difficulty  in 
tbe  way  of  creating  small  holdings  in  Scotland 
at  present  is,  liiat  tbe  people  are  not  familiar 
with  tbe  system,  and  have  not  yet  seen  to  &e 
bottom  of  the  transaction ;  and  consequently  I 
donbt  very  mnch  whether,  in  the  first  instance 
at  all  events,  the  passmg  of  such  «i  Act  for 
Scotland  would  make  very  much  diflferenee. 

8106.  You  do  not  think  that  there  would  be 
any  diqpoaition  on  iht  part  of  the  local  authority 
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to  put  the  Act  in  force? — I  doubt  it,  until  the 
eagerness  of  the  people  to  enter  into  the  transac- 
tion was  more  strongly  marked  than  it  is  at 
f resent;  and  I  wish  again  to  say  upon  that,  that 
am  far  from  suggesting  that  there  is  not  a 
great  interest  and  a  growmg  interest  on  the  part 
of  agricultural  labourers  just  now  in  the  whole 
subject;  but  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  got  to 
the  point  at  which  it  can  be  said  that  there  is  a 
demand  to  which  there  is  iT  bar  in  the  shape  of 
absence  of  legislation. 

8107.  May  I  take  it  that  you  would  like  a  little 
more  time  before  you  suggested  the  application 
of  Mr.  Jesse  CoUings's  Bill  to  Scotland?— 
Hardly,  because  1  can  conceive  districts  of 
Scotland  where  there  may  be  a  real  difficulty, 
which  would  immediately  arise  the  moment  the 
demand  for  land  were  made,  from  the  absence  of 
compulsory  powers ;  and  I  should,  for  that  reason, 
like  to  see  the  Bill  applied  to  Scotland  also.  I 
only  wish  to  express  a  doubt  whether,  in  the  first 
instance  at  all  events,  the  operation  of  that  Bill 
would  be  very  marked  or  very  extensive. 

Mr.  BroadhursL 

8108.  Could  you  stat«  very  shortly  the  chief 
points  of  difference  between  the  Building 
Societies  Act  and  the  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies  Act  of  1876  ?--The  chief  point  of  dif- 
ference is  this :  the  form  of  transaction  under 
the  Buildinff  Societies  Act  in  the  case  of  a 
building  society,  strictly  so  called,  is  that  the 
society  makes  an  advance  to  borrowing  mem- 
bers upon  the  security  of  the  land.  The  society 
does  not  as  a  rule  hold  the  land,  except  in  the 
shape  of  a  security  for  the  advance  which  it 
has  made.  In  the  Freehold  Land  Society,  as  it 
is  called,  imder  the  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies  Act  of  1876,  it  actually  takes  the  con- 
veyance of  the  land  in  its  own  name,  and  has 
power  to  develope  the  land,  to  build  upon  it, 
and  to  deal  iiiith  it  with  the  accumulated  funds 
of  the  society;  then  it  commonly  cuts  up  the 
land  which  it  has  so  dealt  with  and  built  upon 
into  plots,  which  it  sells  or  lets  to  members 
according  to  the  demand. 

8109.  Is  the  limitation  to  the  extent  of  its 
dealings  in  the  case  of  a  provident  society  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  a  building  society,  namely, 
500/.  stamp  value? — I  rather  think  that  the 
500  /.  limit  as  to  stamp  duty  applies  to  both;  but 
I  may  say  there  is  a  further  indirect  limitation 
in  the  case  of  the  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies  Act,  namely,  that  the  members  are  not 
allowed,  under  the  Act,  to  have  an  interest  ex- 
ceeding 200  /.  in  amount.  I  am  speaking  from 
recollection,  but  I  think  I  am  acciurate. 

8110.  Could  you  say  generally  what  area  of 
land  you  would  think  would  be  comprised  in  the 
500  /.  limit  you  refer  to?— That  is  a  little  diffi- 
cult ;  it  vanes,  of  course,  in  different  localities. 

8111.  But  generally;  take  Haddingtonshire, 
for  instance  ? — 1  should  desire  to  give  mv  answer  in 
this  form :  not  enough  to  create  what,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a  sufficient  small  holding. 

8112.  Would  it  comprise  10  acres? — I  do  not 
think  10  acres  would  be  enough  for  a  small  hold- 
ing, at  all  events,  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
require  them  in  Scotland. 

8113.  With  the  enlargement  of  that  power, 
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with  tlie  removal  of  that  limitation  as  to  the 
stamp  value,  do  you  think  that  those  two  Acts 
taken  together  would  ^ive  nearly  all  the  facilities 
required  for  the  acquisition  of  small  holdings  ? 
— ^I  think  that  they  do  give  sufficient  facilities 
at  present  for  the  class  of  transaction  which  I 
have  in  view.  Personally  I  should  be  against 
removing  the  stamp  limit,  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  preventing  people  taking  advantage  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  not  bondjidef  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  small  holdings,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrving  out  other  convevancing  trans- 
actions. When  you  get  up  to  the  500  L  limit 
I  think  that  you  have  got  as  far  as  it  is  safe  to 
go.  _ 

8114.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  much  might  be 
done  under  these  two  Acts  in  the  way  of  the 
acquisition  of  small  holdings? — That  is  my 
opinion. 

8115.  Is  that  opinion  rather  new,  generally? 
— It  is  distinctly  a  new  opinion.  I  may  say 
that  our  experience  in  Haddingtonshire  illustrates 
what  I  fancy  is  the  general  situation.  When 
my  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  possiUlity 
of  using  the  Acts  in  this  way  I  went  down 
there  and  made  inquiries.  I  found  that  we  had 
a  very  considerable  building  societv  ;  I  found 
that  many  of  the  better-to-ao  agricultural  la- 
bourers, especially  the  head  servants  who  have 
considerabk  wages,  had  got  considerable  accu- 
mulations invested  in  that  building  society,  and 
I  found  a  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  those 
who  were  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  society'  to  embark  upon  this  new 
class  of  transaction  if  it  could  be  safely  and 
profitably  done,  as  indeed  we  all  agreed  it  could 
DC  safely  and  profitably  done.  I  then  went  round 
to  the  agents  of  owners  of  some  of  the  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  and  got  prcnnises  of  land 
for  the  purpose.  We  then  convened  meet- 
ings of  the  agricultural  labourers,  and  we  found 
\efy  considerable  interest  in  the  scheme,  and  the 
position  of  things  now  is,  that  we  have  created  a 
society  under  the  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies  Act  of  1876,  and  we  have  got  all  our 
machinery  ready,  and  are  ouly  waiting  for  various 
people  who  are  willing  to  become  owners  of 
small  holdings  to  take  steps  to  become  so,  bat 
they  want  to  see  their  way  a  little  more  clearly 
before  they  embark  the  savings  of  a  lifetime  in 
the  transaction. 

8116.  Do  you  contemplate  that  the  movement 
you  now  refer  to  will  enable  those  connected 
with  it  to  obtain  holding  of  from  10  to  20  acres? 
— Our  idea  was  that  the  holdings  should  be  a 
little  larger  for  that  pari  of  the  country.  Our 
notion  was  that  the  holdings  should  be  from  40 
to  50  acres,  and  we  calculate  that  the  holdings 
could  be  acquired,  and  acquired  upon  the  terms 
of  the  purchase-money  being  repayable  by  in- 
stalments extending  over  a  pretty  long  period  of 
years,  on  the  footing  that  the  purchaser  would 
pay  nothing  more  thiEtn  a  iair  rent  in  discharge  of 
the  principal  and  interest.  We  took  the  period 
of  the  Ashbourne  Act,  namely,' 49  years,  as  our 
type  of  period.  Of  course  the  difference  between 
the  Ashooume  Act  and  the  Building  Societies 
Act  is,  that  the  State  under  the  Aehl^ume  Act 
lends  the  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  while 
under  the  Building  Societies  Act  -they  have  to 
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borrow  the  money  at  a  oonriderable  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  consequently  they  cannot  give  such 
favourable  terms  as  the  State  gives  under  the 
Ashbourne  Act  But  even'  m&ing  allowance 
for  that,  and  taking  the  49  years  period,  we 
calculated  that  the  purchasers  of  these  small 
holdings  would  acquire  their  land  in  fee-simple 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  at  a  rate  which  would 
not  exceed  the  fiur  rent  as  rents  in  the  district 
went. 

8117.  This  would  be  chiefly  under  the  Act  of 
1876, 1  understand  ? — Under  that  Act  and  the 
Building  Societies  Act  of  1874.  As  I  say,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  this  is  going  to  work 
out.  All  looks  well  just  now,  but  the  matter  is 
only  in  the  stage  of  becoming  practical;  it  is 
not  yet  practised. 

8118.  I  may  say  this  is  a  new  view  of  these 
Acts  to  me ;  it  in  a  new  revelation  to  me  ;  would 
this  possibility  of  applying  these  Acts  to  the 
acquisition  of  small  holdings,  in  your  opinion, 
lessen  to  some  extent  the  necessity  for  the  Bill  of 
Mr.  Jesse  Collings? — I  should  not  all  like  to 
say  that,  because  it  does  seem  to  me  that  there 
are  parts  of  Scotland  where,  as  I  explained  in 
answer  to  a  question  put  to  me  by  the  Chairman, 
the  indisposition  of  the  people  in  the  district  to 
sell  land  might  make  a  real  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  extending  the  system  of  small  holdings. 
Therefore,  presuminir  the  Bill  of  Mr.  Collings  and 
Mr.  Keid  were  passed  and  extended  to  Scotland, 
whether  that  Act  would  be  of  great  importai^ce 
in  the  first  instance  or  not,  I  think  it  is  extremely 
desirable  that  it  should  be  extended  to  Scotland, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  possible 
difficulties. 

8119.  You  are  aware,  I  presume,  that  the 
Bill  of  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  contemplates  placing 
the  ownership  of  the  land  so  obtained  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  authorities  for  all  time? — As 
I  understand  the  Bill,  the  proposal  under  it 
was  that  three-fourths  of  the  purchase-money 
should  always  remain  outstanding,  and  a  per- 
petual rent-charge  be  created  in  respect  of  it. 

8120.  Would  your  opinion  rather  be  in  favour 
of  your  scheme  as  proposed  in  Haddingtonshire  ; 
that  is,  for  the  cultivators  to  be  absolute  owners  ? 
— 1  think  that  the  disposition  of  the  Scotch 
mind  is  to  get  the  land  unencumbered  rather  than 
encumbered,  and  I  think  that  the  fact  that,  as  the 
instiilments  are  paid  each  year,  the  holder  of  the 
land  subject  to  the  instalments  gets  nearer  and 
nearer  the  period  when  he  will  own  the  land  in 
fee,  without  having  anything  more  to  pay,  is  a 
considerable  inducement  to  the  agricultural 
labourers  in-  Scotland  to  come  under  the 
voluntary  system,  as  I  may  call  it,  rather  than 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill. 

8121.  Who  are  the  chief  landowners  in  your 
district  ? — There  are  some  very  large  land- 
owners ;  for  instance,  Lord  Wemyss,  Lord 
Haddington,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  and  others 
whom  1  could  name,  and  also  there  are  some 
small  landowners.  We  have  not  had  occasion 
to  trouble  the  representatives  of  all  these 
gentlemen,  but  I  may  say  that  so  far,  wherever 
we  have  happened  to  go  to  them,  we  have  found 
the  greatest  willingness  to  co-operate  in  the 
introduction  of  this  system  of  smallholdings ;  and 
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I  have  been  very  much  struck  with  what  seems 
to  me  the  great  advance  of  public  opinion  on  thu 
subject  within  the  last  three  years. 

8122.  In  Scotland  generally,  or  in  your 
county,  is  it  the  habit,  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  in  England,  for  farm  servants  to  live  upon 
the  farm  ?-- -1  should  say  that  it  is  not  the  habit 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  some  parts  of 
England,  as  I  understand  the  English  system ; 
but  the  practice  witb^us  undoubtedly  is  that  the 
servants  as  a  rule  do  reside  on  the  farm.  In 
Haddingtonshire  the  cottages  in  which  they  live 
are  of  a  very  superior  order  to  anything  you  are 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  in  England,  and  the  men 
are  of  a  class  who  receive  very  considerably 
greater  wa&:e8  than  in  England. 

8123.  If  that  were  so  it  would  have  a  tendency 
to  make  the  demand  less  large  in  volume  for 
holdings,  would  it  not,  than  it  would  be  in 
England,  where  the  residential  system  is  not  so 
general  ? — I  may  say  that  I  think  the  demand 
for  small  holdings  in  Scotland  would  be  chiefly 
taken  advantage  of  by  what  are  called  the 
grieves,  that  is,  the  head  servants  on  the  farms, 
who  have  been  better  paid,  and  have  accumulated 
money,  and  have  some  practical  knowledge  of 
farming. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

8124.  So  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  the  thing  we  are  con«» 
sidering  rather  is  to  be  created  than  is  at  present 
existing? — I  think  that  there  is  a  great  general 
interest  in  it,  which|ha8  not  yet  taken  a  completely 
practical  shape. 

8125.  I  suppose  your  motive  in  desiring  to 
extend  the  system  of  small  holdings  is  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  creating  a  certain  class  of  holders  of 
land?— Yes. 

8126.  You  say  that  while  the  demand  is  not 
yet  great,  there  is  a  supply  of  land  if  it  were 
wanted  ? — That  is  my  opinion ;  but  I  desire  to 
say  that  I  only  speak  from  practical  experience 
of  a  few  districts ;  and  I  can  conceive  districts 
where  it  is  otherwise  ;  but,  so  far  as  my  experience 
has  gone,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  land  has 
not  been  considerable. 

8127.  And  the  demand,  because  the  idea  is 
new, as  it  were,  needs  educating? — I  think  so. 

8128.  Then  there  is  more  wanting  than  a  lack 
of  means ;  there  is  at  present  not  a  great  desire 
for  the  article,  I  understand  ? — I  think  there  is  a 
desire ;  but  I  think  that  the  people  have  not 
quite  sufficient  experience  of  what  they  are  em- 
barking upon  to  make  them  willing  to  risk  the 
savings  of  a  lifetime,  without  seeing  a  little  more 
clearly  what  is  likely  to  happen  to  them  under 
the  new  conditions. 

8129.  Admitting  fully  that  the  thing  is  good, 
what  is  going  on  is  a  sort  of  process  of  pointing 
out  to  them  that  they  ought  to  go  in  for  small 
holdings? — I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  such  a  pro- 
cess going  on ;  but  I  wish  to  qualify  that  by  saying 
that  I  do  not  mean  to  convey  by  that  answer 
that  there  is  not  a  considerable  demand  which  is 
coming  from  the  people  themselves,  though  it  is 
in  a  more  or  less  inchoate  form. 

8130.  We  have  heard  in  England  of  the  large 
demand,  and  a  difficulty  in  getting  land,  owing 
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•ttber  to  tbe  unwillmgiiesB  of  the  ommevB  or  a|;Mrtaf 
or  the  want  of  suitable  land ;  I  gadier  thai  the 
case  in  Scotland  is  exuetly  tbe  pe^veree  ? — I  tliink 
it  16  different  in  tbii^  reepeot^  that  we  have  not 
got  to  the  point  of  experiencing  the  iGiSicultf  10 
luting  land  ^et. 

6131.  Taking  the  county  wMeh  you  i^eficeiesi, 
which  I  know  well>  in  what  sort  of  neighbour- 
hood are  you  contemplatiiig  creating  mall 
boklings  ? — Ab  far  ae  poaeible^  in  tiie  neighbour' 
hood  of  what  Z  naay  call  conaidemble  towns  and 
YiUagee^  where  there  w^d  be  a  naarket  for 
garden  produce,  and  eggs,  buttar,  n»ilk»  and  «o 
eai« 

8132.  Is  it  essentially  a  county  where  there 
is  easy  railway  communieation  ?-^tio,  I  dumld 
mit  say  that.  The  railway  oomniunication  is 
xather  defective;  it  is  conaned  to  one  side  of 
the  county.  But  there  are  a  nuniber  of  towns  of 
eensiderable  size,  such  as  Haddington,  NoriJi 
Berwick,  Dunbar,  Tranent,  and  so  on ;  and  the 
epiniou  of  experienced  people  these  is  that  you 
eauld  profitably  create  thetie  small  holdings  ia 
tJfto  neighbourhood  of  these  towns,  say  within 
three  miles  of  them* 

8133.  It  is  at  present  essentially  a  eounty 
of  large  farms,  you  would  say,  would  you  not?— 
Certainly. 

8134.  You  spoke  of  well-to-do  ploughmen  who 
probably  had  been  for  a  long  time  on  certain 
properties;  is  the  idea  that  they  would  get 
aoloings  where  they  at  present  live  ? — I  think 
that  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  these  holdings 
should  be  near  some  market ;  and  I  think  that  me 
disposition  of  the  men  would  be  to  liye  near  whera 
there  was  a* market,  assuming  that  there  was  not 
oi»e  in  the  localities  where  they  at  present  lire* 

8135.  Then  as  regards  the  grieves  or  upper 
servants  of  the  tenants,  do  you  contemplate  their 
working  their  own  small  holding  as  well  as  con- 
tinuing to  work  lor  the  farmers  ? — No,  that  is 
impossible. 

8136.  ThenVos  to  tbe  land  round  about  the 
villages,  do  you  contemplate  the  acquisition  of 
holdings  by  small  tradespeople  ? — We  have 
not  thought  that  part  of  the  programme  out  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  me  to  express  an  <^miion  on  it 
just  now. 

8137.  Supposing  some  of  the  large  farms,  such 
as  prevail  in  Haddingtonshire,  were  broken  up, 
what  would  become  of  the  buildings  upon  them? 
— Undoubtedly  lihose  buildings  would  be  very 
much  too  good  for  small  holdings,  and  not  at  ail 
suitable.  But  there  is  so  much  land  in  Hadding- 
tonshire, which  would  be  available  for  this 
purpose,  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  break  up  any  considerable 
number  of  large  farms  in  order  to  introduce  the 
system. 

8138«  Have  you  considered  how  buildings 
would  be  erected  on  small  holdings  ?— Yes;  we 
thought  that  where  difficulty  arose  from  tba 
proposed  tenant  not  havii]\£r  enough  xnimey  to 
do  more  through  the  medium  m  a  building 
society  than  borrow  so  much  as  would  pay  iuc 
the  land,  as  distinguished  from  the  buiioings 
upon  it,  we  should  have  had  to  call  in  the  assistance 
ccthe  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  AcL 
Ujoder  that,  the  principle  of  co-operative  l^uild- 


Sir  ChmHe$  IkJrpw^h    eonAmed. 

iag  would  stpply,  and  the  ooaipaBy  wotdd  own  a 
eonudeeable  (Aeoe  of  land  and  would  eineet  baU^ 
inge  vpoft  it,  «nd  dther  let  the  land  so  cut  up 
into  flniaU  holdiiigs  with  buildings  upon  at  a 
rest  or  sell  it  out  and  out,  the  paynoent  Ixdag 
made  on  the  prinoiple  of  the  BuikUng  Societies 
Act  in  tnatahnents. 

61^9.  Taking  the  question  as  a  laatt^  <^  in. 
formation,  and  not  doubting  ^oor  statement  at 
all,  can  you  tell  me  any  part  of  Scotland  where 
allotments  have  died  out  ? — I  oao  give  you  an 
illustration  of  allotments,  as  distumnshed  from 
small  holdings,  having  died  out  in  nie  county  of 
Haddingtooshire,  wheie  i  bebeve  there  used  to 
be  a  number  of  allotments  ad;  the  village  of  Gi£» 
ibrd.  These  ailotenents  have,  I  beueve,  now 
died  out. 

8140.  If  people  preferred  to  take  labour  elie- 
whem,  how  do  you  propose  to  divert  tkem  back 
again  to  take  tbeae  holdings? — These  were  allot- 
ments near  a  village,  and  ciihmted,  not  hf 
agricultural  labourers,  hmt  by  small  tradesmen; 
and  for  some  reason  or  another  those  alkt^ 
ments  have  died  out. 

814L  In  the  event  of  powers  being  given  t» 
aoauire  land  for  poomoting  a  system  e£  smalt 
holding,  do  jom  apfMrove  of  inventing  tiie  kesl 
authorities  with  the  power  ? — I  know  no  other 
authority  whiek  it  would  be  possible  to  give  ths 
power  tou  Under  tibe  local  authority  ca  conns 
one  includes  the  County  Coimeils,  as  weil  as  ths 
Town  Councils. 

8142.  And  if  in  any  sense  tbe  mon^  of  ths 
publio  were  pledged,  1  presume  you  will  admit 
that  the  transaction  mnst  be  nande  to  pay?-* 
Certainly. 

8143.  You  do  not^  I  preaume,  reocmimend  a 
grant  of  public  money  with  the  nnoertainty  of  a 
retumfor  it?— No;  Ishouldgoa8fSu-nsthis,thst 
I  think  that  the  principle  adopted  in  the 
Ashbourne  Act  in  Ireland  might  be  properiy 
appU^  in  tbe  case  of  England  and  Scotland  too^ 
on  the  footing  that  the  State  is  advancing  money 
which  is  sufficiently  secured ;  but  I  think  thiit 
the  limitation  which  either  does  or  ov^t  to  pre* 
vail  there,  tiaat  the  money  is  saSciently  seeorsd^ 
is  a  limitation  which  must  be  applied  to  England 
and  to  Scotland  also. 

8144.  Should  you  £svour  ijhe  extension  of  ths 
Ashbourne  Act  to  the  rest  of  the  United 
Kingdom? — That  is  rather  a  large  qmestion ;  bit 
I  should  answer  it  affirmatively  to  this  extents 
that  it  does  seem  to  me  l^iat  the  creation  of  a 
more  widely  diAised  ownership  of  land  is  a 
public  object  and  publicly  deairable ;  and,  as  a 
means  to  thnt  end,  I  should  be  prepare  to  see 
State  fiinds  advanMoed  on  proper  w&amty^iasf  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  thatnh^ject. 

8145.  Do  you  see  signs  of  a  growing  interest 
in  HkB  acquisition  of  email  heUings  T-^^Tertsinly 
in  Scotland  just  now* 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

314&.  Has  the  agzicultaml  popnlalMi  of  your 
division  decreased? — Thai  is  a  quaption  which  it 
is  not  veay  eaay  to  answer.  One  lieus  a  fsad 
deal  of  talk  of  the  ieote^m  of  tbn  Mncaksfil 
population,  but  I  do  not  think  it  hasnesn a ds* 
crease  in  the  madded  sense  in  whkii  I  indsniMrf 
such  a  decrease  to  have  taken  place  in  somefsrts 
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Sir  ffWfor  Fo$Ur^^e9tt^wsi. 

^  JBoffisndL  It  19  rigkt  to  say  tkot  tbs  flgriod*' 
taoi  kbovror  in  dwr  part  of  ScDtfatnd  wi&  wbick 
1  OHft  HMMre  familiar  b  a  reiy  onidt  more  pro»- 
pcroofl  petsoft  tbsxE  the  mric«lt«ral  kboiirer,  £ir 
^esunple,  in  th«  south  of  £wkzifL  He  get*  cofi* 
•tderabljr  greatn^  wages,  and  sonsffirof  hit  efaikfarea 
sight  go  to  a  Seoteh  uaiverBity,  and  okiniatelj 
€Bter  the  Chnreh,  and  other*  in  the  bug  ran 
become  sdioolmaaters  or  farmers,  and  so  on- 

8147.  What  r«te  of  wages  do  they  get  m  your 
parts  ? — It  varies  very  much^  but  jrou  may  tain 
it  that  good  wages  would  be,  taking  everything 
together,  upwwihp  of  40/«  a  year;  16«.  a  week 
with  a  oodage,  and  with  the  cows'  grass,  and  odds 
4Md  eada  of  that  kind,  are  by  no  means  nncommoa. 

814d»  In  spite  of  this  very  comfortable  coBh 
dUien  of  the  agrienitiHul  kbcHirers,  yon  0^ 
notice  among  them  a  growing  interest  in  the 
'qjoestion  of  small  holdings  ? — Decidedly. 

8149.  If  their  condition  were  similar  to  that  of 
the  agricultural  labourers  in  England,  you  would 
naturally  suppose  that  that  desire    would    he 

f 'eater  ? — I  think  that  its  greatness  arises  partly 
om  the  fact  that  the  men  are  as  a  class  very 
xDtelligent,  and  very  desirous  of  making  progress. 
It  is  possible  that  the  interest  in  the  question  of 
amall  holdings  might  for  that  season  be  greater 
in  Scotland  than  m  England,  because  the  people 
I:now  better  what  they  have  to  gain  by  it. 

8150.  But,  apart  from  that,  they  are  not  stimu- 
fiited  in  Seothmd  by  the  pressuro  of  aetual  want, 
fls  they  are  hi  certain  parts  of  Enghmd,  are  they  ? 
—1  should  sjiy  not". 

§151.  And  yet  these  mcir,  with  opportunities  of 
aavfng  money  and  being  in  a  pretty  comfortable 
^oncEtion,  stm  tfnd  a  Sfficull^  in  gettii^  knd, 
you  say? — I  think  there  is  a  great  desire  on  the 
part  OT  the  agricuftural  labourers  of  Scotland  to 
Wetter  their  condrtion.  I  may  say  that  there  has 
Been  a  considerable  controversy  this  year  over 
the  provisions  of  a  Bfll  which  I  myself  hrtro- 
<hrced  (and  afootrt  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  of  expert  opinion),  for  applying  the 
Truck  Acts  to  agricultural  labourers,  and 
enabling  them  to  get  their  wages  exclusively 
ftui  in  noney.  One  of  the  points  that  many  of 
thsitti  make  (of  covrse  there  is  a  division  of 
opinion  about  it)  is,  that  they  cannot  make  out 
madtr  tbe  existiiig  s^slem,  under  which  they  get 
fut  of  their  wa^^  m  kind,  what  wi^s  they  are 
^  avtaally  ntteivin^ ;;  they  hare  taken  a  number  of 
-vary  intelligeBtobjeetioBs  to  tiie  ejtisting  system, 
as,  for  instaneey  iHamt  it  jHievents  them  from 
dealing  with  a  co-K)perative  society,  where  one 
has  to  pay  cash  for  what  one  buys ;  and,  again, 
that  it  prevents  them  from  acquiring  small  hold- 
s^r  ftnd  so  on.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of 
the  controversy,  the  matter  has  been  discussed  by 
the  agricultural  labourers  in  a  spirit  of  intelli- 
gence which  would,  1  think,  surprise  people  who 
are  only  familiar  with  the  agricultural  labourer 
m  some  districts  of  England. 

8152.  The  facilities  for  getting  on  to  the  land 
at  present  are  not  very  great,  I  understand  ? — 
IfoDody  has  appHed  his  mind  to  the  subject 
sufficiently  in  Scotland  to  enable  him  to  give  an 
answer  to  that  question. 

8153.  Can  you  give  me  your  oWn  opinion  ? — 
TKj  opinion  is,  that  if  the  people  had  made  up 
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iimr  minds  to  have  small  holdings  they  (jould 
have  thett  under  the  existing  law  in  mdrt 
diatricts  in  Seotlaad ;  that  ia  t»  say,  that  tb^ 
woald  find  laealities  for  purefaaae  given  ta  them  ; 
bat,  as  I  haw  said  already,  it  may  be  that  there 
tme  other  districts  in  winch  it  wodid  he  necessary 
to  have  eompalsory  powers  for  that  porpese* 

8154.  You  think  that  any  Act  of  Parllamettt 
^t  gave:  oompubory  powers  to  the  local  antheri* 
ties  to  acquire  land  for  this  pnblie  pnrpose  would 
her  a  nsafnl  Act? — I  think  it  is  certainly  sm  Act 
which  ought  to  pass  ;  whether  it  would  be  nrodk 
wed  in  practke  in  the  firat  instance,  I  am 
donbtfal. 

8155.  Any  Act  that  did  not  contain  suchcon^ 
pnlsory  powers  wo«hi  be  nmch  less  useful,  in 
ycmr  c^aion  ?--lt  wonld  not  be  able  to  meet  the 
daee  of  difficvlties  which  J  can  conceive  as  exist- 
ing insoaie  districrtsr 

8156.  Are  there  aay  miners  in  your  coosti- 
tnency  ? — Yea,  a  number. 

8157.  Do  they  want  small  plots  of  land  ?— It 
is  difficmte  to  anawer  that  qnestson ;  I  should  say 
they  do  not.  The  system  varies,  but  the  general 
system  is  tiiat  the  eoUiery  eecnpany  supply  the 
miners  with  hoases,  in  which  they  live,  with  a 
small  garden  atteehed  to  thenu  There  is  a  con- 
siderable eontroTersy  ffoing  en  about  the  tenure 
on  whieb  the  miners  hold  these  houaes*  They 
abject  very  mneh  to  the  system  which  enables 
iitem  to  be  toraed  oat  of  those  houses,  when  they 
are  turned  out  of  liM.  employment  of  the  compaOT 
at  Aott  notiee.  Bat  I  think  that  the  demand, 
where  tiie«e  ia  a  demand^  is  only  for  greater 
seearit^  of  tenure,  and  not  for  a  different  class  of 


8158.  Which  they  would  obtain  under  the  local 
autbority  having  power  to  let  l^e  land  to  tiiem  ? 
— ^Which  they  might  obtain  ander  stich  a 
system.  .» 

8150.  Then  with  regard  to  tiie  various  schemes 
that  liave  be^  put  before  usf  in  Mr.  Jesse 
CoUings^  scheme  yon  are  aware,  I  presumwr,  l^at 
it  ia  proposed  that  a  ma»  taking  land  should 
pay  down  one-foarth  of  the  purdtase^money ;  da 
yoa  think  that  the  payment  of  one-foorth 
of  die  pnrchaseHnoney  woald  cripple  him  in  his 
fittming^  operations  ? — I  am  disposed  to  tlnnk  that 
it  would  be  a  difBcalty  in  the  class  of  transaction 
which  I  have  in  view.  It  would  be  necessary 
not  only  to  acquire  the  land,  but  in  most  cases  to 
have  the  money  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up 
buildings  and  stocking  the  farm ;  and  our  dii&- 
eulty  always  was  to  devise  a  scheme  under  which 
the  well-tCHdo  labourer  who  had  saved  something 
should  be  able  to  keep  his  savings  altogether  for 
the  purpose  of  stocking  his  farm,  and  for  putting 
up  small  buildings  and  so  on,  where  necessary, 
and  to  call  in  the  law  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  him  to  borrow  the  purchase-money  for 
the  land  itself. 

8160.  Supponng  you  had  a  scheme  by  means 
of  which  a  man  would  pay,  say,  for  49  years,  a 
rent  which,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  would  give 
him  possession  of  his  land  minus  a  quit-rent  of, 
say,  5  s.  an  acre,  paid  ibr  ever  to  the  local 
authority ;  do  you  think  that  that  would  be 
preferable  to  ike  scheme  in  ike  Bill? ---I  should 
prefer  that,  speaking^  personally. 
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Sir  Walter  Foster-^-QonXinxx^A. 

8161.  On  what  ground? — Because  at  the  end 
of  the  tirae  the  owner  of  the  land  beconie8  the 
owner  of  the  land  practically  unincumbered^  and 
1  think  that  that  is  a  great  inducement;  it  makes 
him  feel  that  he  is  saving  money.  He  has 
become,  through  the  medium  of  his  ordinary  pay- 
ments, in  the  position  of  getting  more  and  more 
capital  at  the  end  of  his  time. 

8162.  Would  it  also  L>ive  him  a  greater  sense 
of  ownership  ? — Yes. 

8163.  And  the  prospect  of  leaving  his  children 
better  off  than  he  was  himself  ? — Yes. 

8164.  That  is,  they  would  have  only  5».  an 
acre  to  pay  instead  of  three-fourths  of  the  full 
rent?— Yes. 

8165.  Do  you  think  that  scheme  would  be 
better  than  a  system  of  perpetual  leaseholds  ? — 
Yes ;  I  may  explain  that  the  system  of  perpetual 
leaseholds  is  unknown  to  us  in  Scotland.  We 
have  what  is  called  the  feu  system,  under  which 
there  is  a  feu  duty  payable,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  of  a  comparatively  small  amount,  but  the 
tenure  is  freehold  subject  to  the  feu  duty.  We 
do  not,  for  example,  have  in  ordinary  cases  such 
restrictive  covenants  as  ^ou  have  under  the  system 
of  leaseholds  proper  as  it  prjsvails  in  England. 

8166.  Have  you  any  experience  to  give  us  as 
to  whether  the  productiveuetjs  of  the  land  would 
be  increased  by  the  creation  of  small  holdings  ? 
— That  is  impossible  to  say.  Our  idea  was  that 
a  man  and  his  family  would  be  sufficient  labour 
power  to  cultivate  these  holdings,  and  the  wife 
would  be  able  to  rear  poultry  and  look  after  a 
number  of  things,  which  would  enable  small  odds 
and  ends  to  be  realised  out  of  the  holding,  which 
could  not  be  realised  in  the  ordinary  case  of  a 
large  farm.  , 

8167.  You  think  that  there  would  therefore 
probably  be  greaterproductiveness  in  the  case  of 
small  holdings  ?—T We  thought  that  they  could 
utilise  the  labour  power  more  completely  on 
small  farms  in  that  way  than  on  large. 

8168.  Under  a  local  authority  men  holding 
little  plots  of  land  like  that  would  be  in  a  much 
more  independent  position  than  the  miners  to 
whom  you  refer,  would  they  not  ?— -No  doubt. 

8169  Do  you  think  that  that  independent 
position  would  be  conducive  to  the  social  well- 
being  of  the  community  ? — You  will  understand 
that  1  have  no  reason  for  saying  that  there  is  any 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  miners  to  enter  into  the 
condition  of  owners  of  allotments  of  a  kind  at  all 
different  from  those  which  they  have  at  present. 
It  miffht  be  so,  but  I  can  only  say  that  I  have 
never  neard  the  question  discussed  or  mooted  in 
the  way  in  which  questions  are  generally 
discussed  or  mooted  when  there  is  much  interest 
taken  in  them. 

8170.  Still  you  have  heard  complaints  about 
the  unfortunate  position  in  which  these  miners 
are  at  present  as  regards  their  prospect  of  losing 
their  homes  when  they  lose  their  work  ? — Yes, 
that  is  a  very  common  complaint. 

8171.  That  is  a  very  unfortunate  condition  in 
which  to  place  any  number  of  men  in  any 
community,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  not  a  satisfactory 
condition,  certainly. 

8172.  Do  you  think  that  if  an  alteration  in 
the  law  could  be  devised  which  would  enable  the 


Sir  Walter  JFVtf^— continued, 
local  authorities  to  do  away  with  that  condition, 
without  risk  to  the  public  money,  the  alteration 
would  be  conducire  to  the  social  well-being  of 
the  community  ? — I  think  so,  and  for  thia  reason : 
the  fact  that  the  companies  have  had  to  take 
upon  themselves  to  acquire  thej>e  plots  of  land 
and  build  noon  them  shows  the  necessity  for 
something  ot  the  kind,  and  if  the  necessity  exisls 
when  a  company  has  to  fulfil  it,  the  necessity 
exists  none  the  less  when  the  local  authority  is  die 
party  to  fulfil  it 

Sir  Charles  Dabrymple. 

8173.  As  to  this  very  natural  desire  on  Ae 
part  of  the  miners  for  greater  security  of  tenure 
in  their  houses,  how  does  that  bear  upon  the 
subject  of  our  present  inquiry  ? — I  do  not  know. 

8174.  Surely  the  Question  of  the  greater 
security  of  tenure  of  tneir  dwellings  would  turn 
upon  the  character  of  the  engagement  with  the 
colliery  companies;  must  not  the  houses  and 
the  work  go  together? — Not  necessarily, 
because  you  often  have  a  number  of  pits  close 
together  worked  by  different  companies,  a^ 
although  a  man  may  no  longer  be  employed  by 
the  one  company  from  whom  he  may  get  his 
house  in  the  first  instance,  the  same  house 
would  do  for  him  while  he  was  working  at  one 
of  other  pits  in  the  neighbourhood. 

8175.  Surely  the  question  of  his  remaining  in 
his  house  would  be  a  question  of  the  nature  of 
the  arrangement  between  the  men  and  their 
employers,  would  it  not? — It  would  be  a  question 
that  would  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
locality.  Of  course,  if  there  was  only  one  pit  at 
which  employment  could  be  got,  a  man  thrown 
out  of  employment  from  that  one  pit  would  have 
to  leave  his  house,  because  he  could  not  earn  any 
more  wage^.  But  in  a  populous  mining  district 
I  can  conceive  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
the  miner  to  have  security  of  tenure  in  the  house 
and  garden  which  he  occupied. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 

8176.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that 
under  the  Building  Societies  Act  the  money 
could  not  be  advanced  for  the  erection  of  build- 
ings?— I  think  that  would  be  an  inaccurate 
statement  of  the  law,  because  the  building,  when 
put  up,  becomes  part  of  the  land.  What  1  meant 
was  that  a  building  society  cannot^  properly 
speaking,  engage  in  the  business  of  putting  np 
houses  upon  the  land. 

8177.  But  after  a  tenant  has  put  up  a  build- 
ing a  building  society  can  advance  to  its  share- 
holder the  full  amount  of  the  value  of  the  build- 
ing put  up  ? — Certainly. 

8178.  So  that  it  comes  to  the  same  thing?— 
It  comes  to  the  same  thin^,  except  that  I  should 
say  there  are  many  cases  m  which  the  land  and 
the  house  upon  it  do  not  afford  sufficient  security 
for  as  much  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  lay  out 
in  the  first  instance  to  build  the  farm  buildings 
upon  the  land.  In  the  case  of  the  Freehold 
Land  Society  the  society  takes  a  considerable 
piece  of  land,  and  perhaps  buys  it  on  more  advan- 
tageous terms  at  wholes»le  prices ;  and  then  cuts 
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it  up  and  puts  buildiDgs  upon  ity  and  Bells  or  lets 
the  diiferent  plots  to  its  members  at  a  profit. 

8179.  Are  you  sure  that  there  is  any  limit- 
ation in  the  Building  Society's  Act  as  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  may  be  advanced  ? — I 
have  a  strong  impression  that  there  is  uo  limit- 
ation except  the  indirect  one  arising  from  the 
limit  of  exemption  from  stamp  duty. 

8180.  In  the  "  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies  Act  "  is  there  the  same  limitation  as  to 
the  500  /.  ?  —  I  think  that  the  **  Provident 
Societies  Acts'*  stand  in  the  same  position, 
speaking  from  recollection.  I  ought  to  add  that 
I  think  in  that  case  that  there  is  a  limitation 
upon  the  amount  of  the  interest  that  each 
member  may  have  in  the  society  to  200  /. 

8181.  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say 
that  there  was  a  lunit  of  500  /.  as  to  the  amount 
which  might  be  advanced  ? — No,  I  said  that  was 
the  limit  of  exemption  from  stamp  duty. 

8182.  Under  both  thofe  Acts  the  amount  of 
the  annual  payment  which  is  necessary  to  cover 
the  repayment  of  principal  and  interest  is  very 
highy  is  it  not  ? — It  is  high,  because  the  money 
has  to  be  borrowed  at  a  considerable  rate  of 
interest  from  the  depositors  by  the  society. 

8183.  Do  you  know  what  the  usual  percentage 
is  ? — It  is  di£Bcult  to  say  ;  but  my  impression  is 
that  it  is  not  much  less  than  4^  per  cent. 

8184.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  usual  in  building 
societies  to  charge  10  per  cent,  per  annum  for 
about  14  year8? — I  have  known  such  cases. 

8185.  1  believe  it  is  necessary  to  charge  that, 
is  it  not,  to  cover  the  repayment  of  principal  and 
interest  in  the  time  ? — 1  es  ;  I  misunoerstood 
your  question  just  now.  I  was  apeakin^br  of  the 
rate  which  the  society  pays  to  its  depositors ; 
when  you  come  to  the  other  amount  to  which  I 
now  understand  your  question  to  relate,  I  know 
it  is  in  miiny  cases  very  high. 

8186.  Do  you  know  that  it  takes  14  years' 
payment  of  10/.  per  cent,  to  repay  a  building 
society  any  advance  it  makes  so  as  to  secure 
5  per  cent  per  annum  upon  their  capital  ? — It 
might  be  so,  of  course ;  it  aepends  upon  the  terms 
upon  which  they  borrowed  their  capital. 

8187.  Do  you  think  that  small  holdings  could 
be  acquired  in  Haddingtonshire  or  any  other 
part  if  tenants  had  to  find  so  large  a  sum  as  10  per 
cent  per  annum  upon  the  capital  ? — I  think  so ; 
because  it  all  depends  upon  the  terms  upon  which 
the  depositors  are  willing  to  lend  their  money  to 
the  society.  At  present  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
more  than  4  per  cent,  for  a  safe  security ;  and 
there  is  a  great  tendency  in  the  country  districts 
of  Scotland  to  lend  money  to  some  society  upon 
the  spot  where  the  solvency  and  character  of  the 
directors  and  the  officials  are  known;  and  I 
believe  that  people  are  willing  to  lend  at  such  a 
rate  of  interest  as  4  and  4}  per  cent,  to  such  a 
society ;  with  that  rate  of  interest  I  believe  it 
to  be  possible  to  facilitate  very  Icurgely  the 
creation  of  small  holdings ;  indeed  we  know  from 
experience  of  people  there ;  for  example,  the 
provision  of  houses  for  fishermen  has  been  facili- 
tated to  a  most  enormous  extent  by  the  operation 
of  buildins  societies;  the  town  of  Cockenzie,  for 
instance,  has  been  almost  created  through  the 
^ledium  of  these  societies. 

0.69. 
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8188.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  tenant,  or  the  occupier  of  these  small 
holdings,  do  you  think  that  he  could  pay  so  large 
an  annual  per  centage  as  10  per  cent  in  the  same 
way  that  a  man  conld  pay  10  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  a  house  ? — No,  but  the  matter  was  calcu- 
lated, and  it  was  not  estimated  that  he  would  be 
charged  anything  like  10  per  cent. 

8189.  Over  how  lonj(  a  period  would  the  re- 
payments extend  ? — I  have  not  the  figures  here ; 
but  we  took  the  period  of  49  years,  and  we  cal- 
culated it  upon  tnat.  Our  proposal  was  so  take 
a  very  considerably  longer  time  than  the  ordi- 
nary time  in  a  transaction  in  a  town. 

8190.  You  do  not  know  at  what  percentage  it 
would  come  out  upon  the  total? — No,  I  have 
not  the  figures  in  my  recollection. 

8191.  You  said  that  the  chief  difficulty  in 
making  this  Act  operative  would  be  that  the 
neople  had  not  yet  seen  to  the  bottom  of  it  ? — 
les. 

8192.  Is  it  not  always  so  with  a  new  Act;  is 
it  not  found  that  the  Act  has  a  great  educa- 
tional value  ? — I  think  it  is. 

8193.  Taking  the  Allotments  Act  for  instance, 
are  you  not  aware  th^t  a  great  demand  for  allot- 
ments has  been  created  by  the  Act  ? — I  think 
that  may  be  so,  and  I  am  far  from  suggesting  that 
the  passing  of  this  Act  might  not  be  very  useful 
as  an  educational  process.  My  point  was  that 
at  present  a  great  deal  might  be  done  under  the 
existing  law  that  has  not  l^n  done  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  education,  as  I  may  call  it,  on  the 
part  of  the  people. 

8194.  In  reply  to  Sir  Walter  Foster,  you  said 
that  you  thought  it  would  be  better  for  a  small 
holder  to  acquire  the  land  practically  a^  a  free- 
holder with  a  nominal  quit  rent  of  5  ^.  an  acre. 
Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  just  to  put  the 
resources  of  the  community  at  the  disposal  of  a 
single  class  like  that  ? — It  depends  entirely  upon 
two  considerations  in  my  view  of  the  question  : 
first  of  all,  whether  it  is  a  matter  of  public  in- 
terest that  such  a  class  of  small  holders  should 
be  created;  and  secondly,  whether  you  have 
got  adequate  security.  1  think  it  would  be 
unjust  unless  under  the  most  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  the  very  gravest  public 
reasons,  to  tax  the  community  generally  for  the 
benefit  of  anyone  class. 

8195.  If  you  place  at  the  disposal  of  a  single 
class,  the  resources  and  the  credit  of  the  com- 
munity ( which  is  equivalent  to  a  cash  payment), 
is  that  just? — It  depends  upon  these  two  con- 
siderations ;  first  of  all,  whether  the  community 
generallv  is  to  be  benefited  by  the  enlargement 
of  this  class ;  and,  secondly,  whether  there  would 
be  any  loss. 

8196.  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  the  com- 
munity would  only  be  benefited  by  the  creation 
of  a  speciallv  interested  class ;  that  is  a  verv 
limited  benent  to  the  general  community,  is  it 
not  ? — In  my  view  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests 
of  the  community  that  the  number  of  owners  of 
land  should  be  mcreased ;  and,  holding  that  to 
be  desirable,  I  am  prepared  as  an  individual  to 
assent  to  any  proposition  which  would  make  use 
of  the  State  creoit  on  proper  security  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  that  object  into  efiect 
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8197.  Ton  say  that  the  dippoeition  of  the 
Scotch  mind  is  towards  ownership  ? — Certainly. 

8198.  Why  is  that;  is  it  becaaee  the  present 
system  is  so  unsatisfactory ;  as  regards  insecurity 
of  tenure  ? — The  leasehold  system  is  little  known 
in  Scotland  ;  I  am  not  talking  of  the  short  leases 
of  farms,  but  the  long  leasehold  system ;  and 
there  is  a  great  love  for  the  fee^simple  of  land 
HI  Scotland. 

8199.  If  the  tenant  were  guaranteed  perpetual 
tenure  at  a  just  rent  under  the  local  authority, 
would  not  that  operate  as  much  in  favour  of 
tiirift  and  hard  work  ? — I  am  now  only  conjectur- 
ing ;  but  from  my  knowledge  of  the  natnre  of 
common  Scotch  transactions  and  of  the  Scotch 
mind,  I  should  say  that  it  would  not  be  so 
popular  as  the  system  under  which  at  the  end  of 
%  term  of  years  a  man  would  become  the  unen- 
cumbered owner  of  his  land. 

8200.  But  if  the  State  intervenes  to  make  a 
man  unencumbered  owner  of  the  laud,  would 
that  be  so  equitable  as  securing  for  the  local 
authority  the  unearned  increment ;  that  unearned 
increment  under  your  scheme  would  po  to  the 
tenant  himself,  would  it  net  ? — I  do  not  see  why 
any  profit  which  the  tenant  makes  out  of  the  land 
should  not  go  to  the  tenant.  I  do  not  under- 
atand  that  under  the  Bill  which  was  brought  in 
"by  Mr.  Jesse  ColKngs,  and  Mr.  Reid  last  year, 
the  unearned  increment  in  the  land  would  have 
gone  to  the  local  auAority.  As  I  understand 
the  Bill  (I  only  speak  from  my  recollection  of 
its  provisions),  the  local  authority  was  to  receive 
the  fixed  rent-charge  as  representing  the  three* 
fourths  which  was  outstanding. 

8201.  But  the  unearned  increment  is  not  a 
value  which  the  tenant  creates,  but  a  value 
which  the  tenant  does  not  oreate  ? — Quite  so ; 
but  I  do  not  understand  that  either  under 
Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings'  Bill  or  under  any  other 
scheme  which  is  at  present  before  the  eouatry, 
that  is  secured  for  the  community. 

8202.  But  if  the  local  authority,  as  under 
Mr.  Jesse  Collings'  Bill,  borrows  the  money  at 

3  per  cent.,  and  lets  out  the  land  at  4  per  cent., 
and  the  principal  is  gradually  redeem^  by  die 
local  authority,  and  the  tenant  cornea  to  be  tb« 
sole  owner,  has  not  the  State  pledged  its  credit 
to  the  local  authority,  aad  tne  local  authority 
pledged  its  credit  to  the  tenant  for  the  single 
benSt  of  this  class  ? — No  doubt^  in  that  caae,  so 
far  as  there  is  a  margin,  that  mairgin  goea  to  the 
local  authority,  and  I  suppose  that  repreaoBta 
the  equivalent  of  the  guarantee  which  the  loeal 
authority  has  given  to  the  State  fcM:  the  meii^ 
which  through  this  medium  has  been  advanced 
to  the  tenant. 

8203.  Supposing  that  the  tenant  paid  the  full 

4  per  cent,  and  the  local  authority  paid  3  per 
cent.,  the  whole  value  in  the  long  run,  under  this, 
system  which  Sir  WalterFoster  suggested,  would 
goto  the  tenant  himself,  would  it  not? — Aa  I 
recollect  the  BiU,  the  ttnant  was  to  pay  I  per- 
cent, more  than  what  the  local  ^inthority  paid  for 
the  loan  of  the  money  from  the  State,  asd  the 
1  per  cent,  went  to  the  local  authwity. 

8204.  Yes,  but  it  goes  to  the  redemption  of 
the  principal  ? — That  may  be  quite  true. 

8205.  That  aeema  to  haye  efoi^ned  you?— I 


Mr.  Halley  SUwart-^couimaeA. 

had  lM)t  that  present  to  my  mind  at  the  moment 
In  that  way  there  is  a  gradual  extinction,  I  pre- 
sume, of  the  principal.  There  is  a  complete 
extinction  of  it. 

8206.  So  that  the  result  of  that  complete  ex* 
tinction  of  the  principal,  so  far  as  the  local 
authority  jroes,  is  to  make  a  present  of  the  free- 
liold  to  the  tenant,  who  is  a  party  to  the  bargain? 
— Under  such  a  scheme  I  presume  that  the  local 
authority  runs  some  risk  ;  indeed  it  mnst,  because 
it  has  interposed  its  guarantee  to  the  State. 

8207.  Ton  Tare  perhaps  aware  of  the  terms  of 
the  Allotment  Act  which  was  passed  the  Session 
before  last,  in  which  the  right  is  reserved  to  the 
local  authority  to  let  out  land,  of  which  it  would 
finally  become  the  owner  at  the  end  of  the  49 
years,  or  whatever  the  period  might  be ;  can  you 
see  any  injustice  in  extending  Siat  principle  to 
small  holdings? — I  have  not  got  the  details  of 
the  Allotments  Act  present  to  my  mind  at  this 
moment :  but  the  local  authority  there  was  to 
become  the  owner  of  the  land  I  believe ;  and  it 
was  to  let  it  to  an  occnpien  The  principle  was 
tlte  principle  of  leasing  and  not  selling  to  the 
occupier ;  the  local  authority  was  to  remain  Ae 
owner. 

8208.  So  that  at  the  end  of  49  years  when  the 
payments  to  the  State  had  ceased,  the  whole  of 
the  rental  of  the  land  would  be  an  income  fbr 
the  local  authority,  and  thus  the  unearned  incre- 
ment would  go  into  the  hands  of  the  IochI  autho- 
rity, and  not  into  the  hands  of  the  tenant ;  is  not 
that  so  ? — The  local  authority  would  become  in 
flict  the  landlord  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

8209.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  would  be 
more  just  as  between  the  State  and  the  indi- 
vidual ?  —It  is  always  desirable,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  that  the  increase  in  the  value  of  land  should 
so  far  as  can  be  fairly  managed,  go  into  the 
pockets  of  the  commucity  rather  than  into  the 
pockets  of  individuals ;  but  I  do  not  think  )-ou 
would  stimulate  the  system  of  small  holdings  in 
Scotland  at  all  events  to  the  same  extent  under 
that  system  as  if  they  were  enabled  to  acquire 
the  freehold. 

8210.  Would  you  not  if  you  gave  perpetuity 
of  tenure? — Under  the  Allotments  Act,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  power  was  simply  to  maki 
leases  ;  it  might  be  only  let  for  a  term,  and  a( 
the  &aA  of  that  tearm  of  oourse  tho  oeeupm 
would  be  turned  out,  as  he  might  be  by  aa 
ordinary  landlord. 

821 L  But  if  guaranteed  perpetuity  of  team 
weve  added  to  the  Allotments  Act,  do  you  tluiik 
that  that  would  meet  the  desires  of  Ae  Seotoh 
laboureis  ?~I  think  that  the  Sootoh  peasant 
wants  Ilia  freeboldw 

Mr.  Llewelfyn^ 

9212.  I  undentood  yon  to  give  yemr  assent  to 
the  proposal  that  tl^e  tenants  skoald  emj^f 
guarants^d  perpetuity  tenure  und«t  a  j«Mt  rent? 
— I  may  have  assented  to  sock  a  pnopesal,  speak' 
ing  generally,  aa  desirable,  but  I  did  not  proposs 
any  legidaiion  for  fixing  fair  revta 

82ia.  As  I  am  not  famihar  with  the  iTstemia 
Soothmd;  nay  I  ask  you  ta  expfaa»wfaal  gvnaii* 
teed  perpetuity  tenure  ail  a  juat  gent  exaci^ 
means  ? — In  Scotland  the  pt^tiHag  system  m 
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tenure  of  land  »  what  is  called  feu  tenure,  tibat 
10  to  say,  that  the  owner  of  the  land  is  the  owner 
of  the  fireeholdy  but  there  is  what  is  called  a 
feudal  superior  to  whom  he  pays  a  feu  duty, 
which  is  hardly  represented  by  the  term  quit- 
feot. 

8214.  What  amount  woold  the  feu-duty  be 
per  acre? — It  varies  ;  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
bavgain  ;  a  man  pays  it  very  often  in  addition  to 
4he  price ;  he  pays  a  lump  sum  and  a  feu-duty. 

8215.  Would  you  tell  me  a  liltle  more  with 
i^ard  to  the  facility  in  Scotland  for  borrowing 
money? — Under  the  Building  Society  Acts  a 
man  can  borrow  in  very  much  the  same  way  as 
m  England. 

8216.  But  take  the  case  of  a  tenant  having  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  25  acres,  how  would  he 
•et  to  work  to  borrow  the  money  to  stoek  his 
farm  if  he  should  not  have  the  money? — Do 
you  mean  through  the  medium  of  a  building 
eociety  ? 

8217.  N05 1  mean  otherwise  than  through  the 
flBedium  of  a  building  society  ? — He  would  have 
40  go  in  the  ordinary  way  and  borrow  money 
mpon.  mortgagee^  as  I  presume  any  other  person 
would. 

8218.  Wkat  security  would  he  give?— It 
WO\M  depend  upon  what  he  had  to  give ;  that 
Wtts  one  j^cully  we  propoaed  to  get  rid  of  by  the 
Aiedium  of  these  building  societies* 

821 9«  You  have  given  attention  to  the  subject, 
maA  I  ahould  like  to  know  how  you  would 
iMommend  anyone  who  was  anxious  to  aequire 
land  and  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  laad> 
hut  had  not  the  mociey  to  stock  it  with,  to  get 
•money  to* stock  it  with  ?^— I  should  recommend 
him  to  ^o  to  a  building  society  an^  buy  the  land, 
and  so  leap  as  £ur  as  possible  the  balance  of  his 
:«avings  for  the  purpose  of  stocking  it.  The 
4la68  of  people  we  contemplate  are  the  class  of 
-persons  who  have  saved  a  certain  amount  of 
•aaoiiey  (and  there  are  such  in  Scodand),  and 
•ttch  a  nerson  would  borrow  the  great  bulk  of 
his  purcnase  money  from  a  building  society,  and 
.he  would  use  his  savings  for  the  purpose  of  stock- 
ing the  land. 

8220.  &ipposing  that  he  is  not  a  member  of  a 
buiUiag  society,  and  supposing  that  there  is  an 
objection  to  his  becoming  a  member  of  a  build* 
kig  society,  what  rate  of  interest  would  he  have 
.'lo  pay  if  he  got  the  money  through  a  local  law- 
yer ? —  Supposing  he  would  have  to  borrow  money 
upon  the  security  of  his  holding,  if  he  borrowed 
three-fourths  of  the  purchase  money,  he  would 
Iwve  to  pay  probably  at  least  4^  per  cent,  or 
possibly  5  per  cent.  The  current  rate  of  inte- 
rest I  may  explain  in  Scotland  is  3^  per  cent. 

8221.  But  the  money-lender  would  require 
seme  security,  would  he  not  ? — Certainly  :  for 
an  advance  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  purchase 
snoney ;  probably  the  man  would  have  to  pay 
4)  or  5  per  cent^ 

8222.  Would  that  cover  all  his  expenses? — It 
would  still  leave  a  margin  for  the  price  of  the 
land  to  be  provided  for. 

Sir  George  CampbelL 

8223.  I  think  you  say  that  your  experience  is 
that  in  these  hard  times  landlords  are   ready 
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enough  to  sell  to  small  holders  or  anybody  else  ? 
— I  think  so. 

8224.  Do  you  think  that  they  have  got  cam* 
pletely  over  all  the  difficulties  about  game  and 
80  on  in  those  parts? — I  would  not  mlj  com- 
pletely, but  to  a  very  much  greater  extent  than 
they  had  a  few  years  ago. 

8225.  Is  that  so  in  Perthshire  as  much  as  in 
East  Lothian  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say  it  was 
universal  as  to  either  Perthshire  or  East  Lothian, 
but  certainly.in  a  large  part  of  both  counties  it  is 
praciically  so. 

8226.  As  regards  the  system  of  borrowing 
money  under  the  Building  Societies  and  Indus- 
trial and  Provident  Societies  Acts,  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  borrowing  shares 
the  whole  money  is  advanced  for  the  purchase  ? 
— They  do  not  generally  advance  the  whole  of 
the  purchase  money  ;  there  is  a  small  margin. 

8227.  But  is  there  only  a  small  margin  as  re- 
gards the  amount  of  purchase  money,  or  is  it  the 
case  that  most  of  the  men  as  shareholders  have 
already  contributed  something  so  as  to  give  an 
additional  security  ? — No  ;  the  theory  is  that  he 
is  a  shareholder  who  has  not  paid  for  his  share, 
and  his  share  is  advanced  by  way  of  anticipation. 
Then  he  pays  off  the  advance  by  means  of  instal- 
ments which  he  would  have  as  a  shareholder  to 
pay  in  respect  of  this  share,  and  the  result  is  that 
at  the  end  of  the  period,  whereas  he  would  if  he 
had  not  borrowed  the  money  be  a  fully  paid-up 
shareholder,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  h 
shareholder  the  amount  of  whose  advance  is 
paid  oif. 

8228.  Does  it  not  generally  happen  that  a  man, 
on  immediately  becoming  a  shareholder,  cannot 
get  an  advance,  and  that  he  has  to  wait  his  turn, 
so  that  by  the  time  that  his  turn  comes,  he 
would  haVe  paid  something  upon  the  shares  that 
would  give  an  additional  security  ? — It  entirely 
depends  upon  the  proportion  of  the  investing 
members  to  the  borrowing  members.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  case  of  some  building 
societies  which  I  have  in  view,  the  number  of 
investing  members  is  large,  and  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  that  respect. 

8229.  Is  that  so  in  the  case  of  most  building 
societies  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say  as  to  that ;  1 
believe  that  there  are  a  great  many  building 
societies  in  England  where  it  is  quite  the  other 
way. 

8230.  With  regard  to  the  superior  agricultural 
labourers,  to  whom  you  referred,  who  have  saved 
a  little  money,  and  who  would  be  ready  to  stock 
farms  if  they  could  get  over  the  novelty  of  the 
idea,  and  the  fear  01  losing  their  money,  do  you 
think  that  usually  their  desire  would  be  to  buy, 
or  to  rent  and  stock  a  farm  ? — I  think  that  they 
would  prefer  to  buy,  but  I  think  there  are  many 
who  would  rent  if  they  could  not  buy. 

8231.  I  think  you  expressed  the  view  that  in 
order  to  cultivate  properly  a  small  farm,  it  should 
not  be  less  than  40  or  50  acres ;  is  not  the 
sum  of  money  necessary  to  purchase  so  consider- 
able an  area  of  land  so  large  that  it  would  pro- 
bably be  beyond  the  means  of  most  agricultural 
labourers  ? — It  is  no  doubt  considerable.  That 
is  one  of  the  difficulties  that  has  always  to  be 
considered  in  the  way  of  such  a  scheme ;  that  you 
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want  a  considerable  area  in  order  to  do  the  thing 
profitably ;  at  all  events,  in  many  districts,  the 
purchase  money  for  that  land  is  considerable. 
^ut  we  found  in  working  out  the  figures  that  it 
was  practicable ;  at  any  rate^  we  thought  so. 

8232.  We  have  been  told  by  a  good  many 
witnesses  that  the  demand  is  really  for  small 
farms  rather  than  for  small  ownerships :  is  not 
that  so  ? — I  think  that  is  so,  meaning  by  small 
farms  something  of  the  size  which  I  have  spoken 
of. 

8233.  Supposing  that  the  labourers  who  want 
to  become  farmers  are  not  possessed  of  the 
means  tor  buying  and  stocking  farms,  and  the 
landlord  is  willing  to  let  smaU  farms,  but  is 
deferred  by  the  difficulty  in  regard  to  buildines, 
do  ^ou  think  that  any  plan  could  be  devised  by 
which  the  land  being  let  on  a  lease  the  farmer 
should  undertake  to  supply  his  own  buildings 
upon  terms  of  being  recouped  at  the  end  of  his 
lease,  and  that  he  should  obtain  the  means  of 
putting  up  the  buildings  through  the  building 
society  system  to  which  you  have  referred  ? — 1 
doubtwhether  any  satisfactory  means  could  be 
adopted  of  carrying  out  that  proposal. 

8234.  If  the  landlords  and  the  tenants  were 
both  willing  to  adopt  a  system  of  that  kind,  do 
you  think"  that  the  Building  Societies  Acts 
would  be  applicable  ?— The  difficulty  was  one 
which  we  propose  to  get  over  through  the 
medium  of  the  other  Act  to  which  I  referred^ 
viz.,  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act. 
There,  you  see,  a  number  of  people  come  to- 
gether and  buy  a  biggish  piece  of  land  at  whole- 
sale prices,  and  they  have  funds  in  their  hands 
^the  funds  of  the  investors),  and  with  those  they 
uevelop  the  land  and  cut  it  up  into  small  hold- 
ings and  put  buildings  upon  it;  they  are  the 
landlords,  and  they  either  let  or  sell  out  and  out 
the  land  ready  supplied  with  buildings,  and  in 
such  a  case  of  course  a  small  farmer  has  to  pay 
ofl'  his  instalments  or  pay  his  rent  as  the  case 
may  be,  but  he  has  his  savings  reserved  to  him 
to  stock  the  farm  with. 

8235.  You  said  that  you  thought  it  might  be 
possible  to  enable  small  men  to  buy  farms  with- 
out paying  more  for  rent  and  sinking  fund  com- 
bined than  the  present  rent  of  the  laud :  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  told  us  tliat  such  a  man 
would  have  to  pay  to  his  society  4 J  or  5  per  cent 
interest,  plus  a  certain  sinking  fund,  whatever 
that  may  be,  so  that  it  would  come  to  at  least  6  per 
cent.  If  they  had  to  buy  land  at  such  a  rate 
payiug  this  6  per  cent,  upon  the  money,  would  it 
not  be  more  than  the  rent  they  have  to  pay  at 
present  ? — It  depends  upon  the  period  of  years 
that  you  take.  If  you  take  49  years,  I  think  you 
would  find  it  works  out  as  I  have  said.  Of 
course  the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  ordinary  build- 
ing societies  is  that  the  term  is  very  short ;  the 
amount  is  repayable  in  14  years  very  often,  or 
even  in  10  years  sometimes. 

8236.  Taking  your  statement  to  be  that  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  can  borrow 
money  from  one  of  the  societies  they  must  pay 
for  interest  upon  the  loan  not  less  than  4i  or  5 
per  cent.,  whatever  the  time  may  be  you  must 
add  something  for  sinking  fund ;  does  not  that 
necessarily  imply  that  the  total  payable  for  inte- 
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rest  and  sinking  fund  could  hardly  be  le$«  than 
6  per  cent.,  and,  if  so,  is  not  that  more  than  the 
rent  of  the  land  ? — I  doubt  whether  it  is  more 
than  the  rent  of  the  land. 

8237.  How  msmy  years'  purchase  of  the  real 
present  rents  do  you  think  that  land  generally 
fetches  in  Scotland  now  ? — I  should  say  25  to  30 
years'  purchase  is  very  common. 

8238.  Does  not  30  years'  purchase  mean  a  little 
more  than  3  per  cent,  whereas  in  this  case  the 
man  has  to  pay  not  less  than  6  per  cent  ? — It 
certainly  does  seem  so  in  that  case.  But  yon 
observe  that,  taking  49  years  as  the  period  of 
repayment,  and  taking  the  pfurchase-money  and 
spreading;:  it  over  that  period,  you  get  a  very 
^reat  reduction  on  the  amount  of  Uie  annual 
instalment 

8239.  I  think  you  said  that  there  had  not  been 
much  diminution  in  the  number  of  small  cal« 
tivators  in  East  Lothian  ;  perhaps  that  was 
because  there  have  been  no  small  cultivators  in 
East  Lothian  to  diminish,  but  in  Perthshire  has 
there  not  been  a  considerable  diminution  of  small 
cultivators  ? — I  am  unable  to  say.  There  cer- 
tainly has  been  a  great  disappearance  of  crofters, 
but  that  is  a  phenomenon  which  for  the  last  50 
years,  at  any  rate,  or  perhaps  100  years,  has 
been  confined  to  the  Highland  districts.  In  the 
Lowland  districts  one  constantly  sees  traces; 
indeed,  I  know  no  part  of  the  Ochil  Hills 
where  you  do  not  see  traces  of  small  holdings 
where  there  have  been  two  or  three  little  fields 
and  small  farm  buildings,  but  those  are  mostly  the 
marks  of  holdings  which  disappeared  about 
1745,  after  the  period  of  the  Highland  clearances 
of  that  time ;  that  is  to  say,  a  very  long  time 
ago. 

8240.  Are  you  inclined  to  think  that  in  Perth- 
shire and  in  Forfarshire  there  has  not  been  a 
disappearance  of  crofters  using  the  term  in  its 
Lowland  sense  in  more  recent  years  than  that?— 
It  is  quite  true  that  they  are  fewer  than  they  were; 
the  tendency  is  for  these  people  to  disappear,  bat 
what  the  causes  are,  or  what  the  periou  is  over 
which  this  disappearance  has  taken  place,  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  say. 

8241.  Do  you  know  the  Murthlj  property,  or 
that  part  of  r erthshire,  at  all  ? — Only  by  reputa- 
tion. 

8242.  I  understand  you  to  express  your  per- 
sonal opinion  to  be  that  even  up  to  the  present 
time  there  is  a  disposition  to  throw  what  we 
should  call  in  Scotland  small  farms,  that  is  farms 
from  100  to  300  acres,  into  large ;  is  it  not  the 
case  that  a  great  many  large  farmers  have  gon^ 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  landlords  who  have 
small  farms  have  much  less  difficultv  in  letting 
them  ?— 1  think  that  the  tendency  in  Scotland  has 
been  to  enlarge  farms  of  late  years ;  it  may  be 
that  just  lately  it  has  been  easier  to  let  small 
farms.  I  do  not  feel  in  a  position  to  express  a 
valuable  opinion  upon  that  subject. 

8243.  Is  it  not  the  common  belief  throughout 
the  country  that  it  is  much  more  easy  to  let  a 
small  farm  than  a  large  farm  at  this  moment?— I 
think  it  may  be  just  at  this  moment. 

8244.  Do  you  think  that  a  landlord  having 
small  farms,  and  having  buildings  upon  them, 
would  be  at  all  likely  under  those  circumstances 
to  knock  down  the  buildings  and  throw  them  into 
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large  fnrms? — Certainly;  he  would   not    knock 
down  any  buildings  unless  he  was  pretty  sure  of 
getting  back  the  amount  in  the  shape  of  increased 
rent  or  some  other  means. 

8245.  Yon  have  spoken  of  the  disappearance 
of  allotments  in  some  places  in  Scotlana  ;  do  you 
mean  allotments,  strictly  so  called,  or  do  you  refer 
to  small  holdings  of  a  somewhat  larger  character 
than  the  ordinary  English  quarter  of  an  acre 
allotment  ? — I  mean  the  real  small  quarter  of  an 
acre  allotments.  Those  are  the  only  oases  I  have 
known  disappear  to  any  extent  I  mean  small 
pieces  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages ; 
the  village  of  Gifford,  to  which  I  referred,  is  an 
illustration  of  that. 

8246.  Were  those  old  village  holdings  ?— Yes; 
they  were  village  holdings  of  some  standing. 

Mr.  Seale-Hayne. 

8247.  You  were  questioned  just  now  with  re- 
gard to  unearned  increment ;  what  do  you  under- 
stand by  the  term  „  unearned  increment  ^  ? — It 
IS  a  little  difficult  to  answer  that  question.  T 
mean  the  general  increase  in  the  value  oF  the 
land  which  is  not  due  to  the  work  which  has 
been  done  upon  it  by  the  occupier  or  cultivator, 
but  which  is  due  to  some  special  rise  in  the  value 
of  kind  of  propeirty  to  which  it  belongs. 

8248.  That  special  rise  is  the  result  of  labour, 
is  it  not  ?— Not  necessarily  ;  land  may  go  up  in 
price  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

Chairman. 

8249.  In  the  case  of  the  feu,  I  understand  that 
it  is  an  annual  payment,  subject  to  which  the 
tenant  of  the  land  is  practically  a  freeholder  ? — 
He  is  the  freeholder. 


Chairman— continued. 

8250.  Supposing  that  he  does  not  pay  the  feu 
duty,  what  remedy  has  the  superior? — He  has 
certain  legal  remedies  of  a  somewhat  cumbrous 
kind  by  which  he  can  turn  the  man  out;  but  it  is 
always  in  the  power  of  the  owner  who  pays  the 
feu  duty  to  get  rid  of  the  consequences  of  those 
remedies  by  even  at  the  last  moment,  paying  up 
the  amount  of  his  arrears. 

8251.  Has  there  been  any  feeling  in  Scotland 
at  all  against  the  payment  of  the  feu  duty  ? — I 
should  say  not. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 

8252.  The  feu  is  a  comparatively  Insignificant 
amount  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  property,  is 
it  not  ?— Ver^  often. 

8253.  Is  it  not  so  generally  ? — I  would  not 
say  generally  ;  sometimes  the  feu  duty  is  the  full 
value. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

8254*  Are  not  the  modern  feus  enormously 
high,  30  /.  or  40  /.  an  acre  ? — Very  often  that  is 
so  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town. 

Mr.  Angus  Sutherland. 

8255.  Is  it  not  the  common  law  in  Scotland 
that,  if  the  feu  duty  is  two  years  in  arrear,  the 
superior  can  take  proceedings? — That  is  the  com- 
mon  law. 

Mr.  Lletcellyn. 

8256.  Is  the  feu  duty  a  fourth  of  the  value,  or 
is  there  any  proportion  fixed  ? — No;  it  is  a  matter 
of  contract. 

8257.  It  is  not  anything  like  the  payment  of  a 
fourth,  as  suggested  in  Mr.  Jesse  C/ollings'  Bill? 
— No ;  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  contract. 


Mr.  John  MacGilchbist  Ross,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

8258.  I  BELIEVE  you  farm  as  tenant  about 
300  ncres  near  Alness,  in  Boss-shire  ?— Yes. 

8259.  You  also  carry  on  a  distillery  at  Teani- 
nich  ?—  Yes,  in  the  same  parish. 

8260.  You  are  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Ross- 
shire,  I  believe? — Yes. 

8261.  You  have  for  some  time,  I  belie ve«  taken 
a  considerable  interest  in  the  crofters'  question? 
—Yes. 

8262.  You  are  also  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Land  Nationalisation  Society  ? — Yes. 

8263.  I  believe  you  have  prepared  a  scheme 
for  the  amendment  of  the  land  laws  in  the  High- 
lands?— I  have  here  a  scheme  which  was  prepared 
by  me  ;  I  would  not  take  upon  myself  to  draft  a 
Bill  to  be  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  I  was  advised  by  my  friends  to  put  it 
in  the  form  of  a  Bill  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
so  that  the  difiTerent  parts  might  be  compared 
together ;  and  I  have  brought  a  few  copies  here 
which  I  can  distribute  to  honourable  Members, 
if  they  desire  to  see  it. 

8264.  I  think  that  you  originally  came  from 
Sutherlandshire  ? — I  spent  my  youth  in  Suther- 
landshire. 

8265.  With  regard  to  your  first  undertakings 
in  the  farming  hne^  you  took  some  land  from 
•    0.69. 


Chairman — continued. 

your  father,  I  understand  ? — Yes ;  being  the 
eldest  son  I  was  allowed  a  sub-lease.  I  may  say  that 
sub-letting  is  prohibited,  but  I  believe  that  it  \b 
the  law  of  Scotland  that  the  eldest  son  may  take 
a  sub-set;  and  I  took  advantage  of  that,  and 
took  a  sub-set  of  part  of  my  father's  farm,  being 
his  eldest  spn  and  heir. 

8266.  You  built  your  own  house  upon  that 
land,  I  understand  ? — Yes ;  I  may  mention  that 
it  was  quite  customary  at  that  time  for  people  to 
build  houses  in  that  way  upon  that  estate  and 
upon  other  estates  in  the  Highlands ;  and  it  was 
understood  that  if  they  built  their  houses  they 
had  those  houses  during  their  lifetime ;  but  they 

Eaid  to  the  landlord  so  that  he  should  still  have 
is  claim  as  superior,  to  what  was  a  small  quit 
rent.  I  mention  that  lest  it  should  be  supposed 
that  I  had  done  an  injudicious  thing  in  building 
that  house,  having  no  title ;  but  I  only  did  what 
was  customary  on  that  property. 

8267.  Was  that  house  on  the  property  of  Sir 
Charles  Ross  ?— Yes  ;  of  which  I  had  a  sub-set. 

8268.  I  believe  you  have  a  complaint  a^nst 
the  present  Lady  Koss,  because  she  tumea  you 
out  without  compensation? — She  ccave  me  no 
compensation  ;  she  said  she  could  get  J  6  /.  a  year 
rent  for  the  house  from  other  people,  and  that  by 

3  o  3  law 
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law  the  house  was  hers^  so  then  I  just  turned  my 
back  and  left  it  in  disgust. 

8269.  Was  the  house  taken  with  a  view  to 
eonsolidating  your  farm  with  another  one  ? — It' 
was  a  sub-set  that  I  had ;  and  after  the  lease  was 
(Hit  my  brother  took  the  farm  as  a  whole ;  so  that 
tfus  house  was  not  required  for  any  sub-set  In 
the  farm  as  originally  held  by  my  father,  this 
house  was  not  required ;  and  now  thie  house  is 
let  to  sti^ngers. 

8270.  Your  experience,  then,  is  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  Sutherlandshire  and  with  Boss  ? — 
Yes,  and  partly  Inverness-shire. 

8271.  I  am  afraid  that  we  are  not  able  to  go 
into  the  crofter  question  here  at  all ;  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  the  question  of  small  hold- 
ings on  the  low-lying  country  in  both  the  Low- 
lands and  the  Highlands  ? — There  are  low-lying 
parts  of  the  Highlands  which  are  just  a»  low- 
Iving  as  any  parts  of  the  Lowlands.  The  East 
Boss  farming  is  of  the  very  best  description ;  and 
Bome  of  the  very  largest  farms  in  Scotland  are 
found  there.  Those  in  the  plain  of  East  Ross 
are  as  large  as  any. 

8272.  Have  those  always  been  large  farms  ? — 
For  a  very  long  time.  There  is  no  man  living 
who  can  remember  when  some  of  the  best  land  in 
East  Ross  was  not  in  large  farms. 

8273.  Has  there  been,  in  recent  years,  any 
consolidation  of  small  farms  into  large  farms  ? — 
There  has  been  a  continual  process  of  conscrfida- 
tion  going  on. 

8274.  During  your  recollection  ? — Tes ;  from 
what  I  hear  from  other  people  who  were  old  in 
my  yoirth,  there  has  been  a  continual  process  of 
consolidation  going  on. 

8275.  What  becomes  of  the  buildings  on  small 
farms  when  they  are  consolidated  into  large 
farms  ? — They  are  mosily  levelled.  I  estimate 
that  farm  buildings  do  not  last  more  than  30 
years  without  very  exteuMve  repairs. 

8276.  What  are  the  reasons  of  consolidation  ? 
—The  reasons  of  consolidatieo  are  both  natuaral 
and  artificial.  It  would  take  me  a  pretty  loi^ 
titue  if  yon  want  me  to  router  into  that  subject 
folly,  but  I  will  state  it  as  ahortly  as  I  can.  In 
idM  first  plaoe,  fewer  buildings  are  required  on 
large  farms ;  tenants,  when  tMy  have  no  right  to 
idaim  anything  for  their  permanent  improve- 
fltents,  M^urally  will  not  build  ;  and  then  the 
landlord,  having  to  build,  takes  into  his  consider* 
aiion  the  fact  that  the  smaller  the  expense  that 
Ike  lays  ont  upon  buildings  the  better ;  and  he 
therefore  aims  at  consolidation. 

8277.  Are  there  any  causes  existing  now  for 
consolidating  farms  which  were  not  existing  in 
former  times,  or  are  there  any  causes  which  were 
existing  then  which  are  not  existing  now  for 
consolidation  P — Up  till  10  or  12  years  ago,  when 
the  great  agricultural  de|>ression  set  in,  as  I  have 
said  already,  the  process  of  consolidation  was 
going  on  continuously.  Notwithstanding  the 
very  great  demand  for  small  farms  lanSlerds 
would  consolidate  whenever  they  got  an  oppor- 
tunity of  consolidating.  But  since  the  great 
agricultural  depression  set  in,  landlords  find  that 
tenants  are  not  so  easily  got  for  large  holdings, 
and  therefore  the  process  of  consolidation  has 


Chairautn — oontinuad. 
stopped.     But  notwithstanding  all  this,  there  i$ 
still  as  great  a  demand  as  ever  for  small  hcdd* 
ings. 

8278.  Then  you  think  that  of  recent  years  the 
process  of  consolidating  small  farms  into  large 
ones  has  ceased  ? — It  has  ceased. 

8279.  The  process  is  now  reversed,  is  it  ? — ^I 
should  not  say  that  it  is  reversed,  for  this  reason, 
that  there  will  be  additional  expenses  incurred  in 
breaking  up  the  large  farms.  It  i^  better  for 
the  landlord  to  keep  up  the  buildings  on  one 
large  farm  than  on  a  number  of  email  ones.  Tkc 
landlords,  as  well  as  tenants,  are  suffering  from 
the  great  depreciation ;  they  naturally  loy  oat 
as  little  money  as  they  can  upon  buildings,  and 
matters  are  left  as  much  as  possible  in  $tatu  quo. 

8280.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Alness  are 
there  any  small  ownerships  now  ? — There  are  no 
small  ownerships  whatever ;  but  I  could  i^ak 
about  certain  landlords  in  my  neighbourhood 
who  are  what  are  called  good  landlords,  who 
own  some  of  the  glens.  The  generality  of  land- 
lords would  have  consolidated  them  either  into 
large  sheep  farms  or  sporting  preserves,  but  I 
can  point  to  two  landlords  in  my  neighbourhood 
who  have  not  done  so ;  and  I  can  give  a  moat 
favourable  account  of  the  conditions  of  the  small 
holders  in  those  glens. 

Mr.  AnffUM  Sutlwland. 

8281.  Were  those  small  holdings  recently 
created  ? — Yes  ;  in  one  plaoe,  Strathrusdale  ;  they 
were  fomed  by  Sir  Alexander  Maibeson  when 
he  came  honae. 

8282.  Those  were  nat  hereditary  small  hold- 
ings, were  they  ^— Some  of  them  were  heredi- 
tary, but  not  those  at  Strathrusdale.  When  Sir 
Alexander  Matheson  of  Strathrusdale  came  home 
I  believe  it  was  a  sheep  farm  ;  and  he  has  out  of 
generosity,  or  possibly  to  gain  political  and  social 
influence  (I  do  not  know  how  that  may  be), 
formed  it  into  small  holdiiigs. 

8283HI.  I  want  you  todistinguish  between  small 
holdings  which  existed  from  time  immemorial 
aad  those  recently  formed  ?  —  The  other  two 
glens  have  from  time  immemorial  been  small 
holdings,  and  have  remained  so.     In  the  other 

{rlen  the  small  holdings  were  created  out  of  a 
arge  sheep  £Etrm  by  Sir  Alexander  Matheson, 
and  Strathrusdale  is  looked  upon  as  the  modd 
system  in  the  Highlands,  that  is,  admitting  the 
present  system  of  landlordism.  The  tenants 
are  very  regular  in  paying  their  rents.  The 
rents  are  from  20  L  to  60  /. ;  there  are  about 
a  dofisen  tenants  altogether.  They  have  conmion 
hill  pasture.  This  case  may  be  referred  to  as  a 
typical  case  of  how  a  glen  might  be  repeopled. 

Chairman, 
82S5.  That  is  a  case  in  which  a  large  sheof 


has  been  broken  up  into  small  hddings,  as 
I  understand  ? — Yes ;  that  is  one  case  £at  I 
know  eft 

8286.  Do  you  know  whether  financially  that 
hae  been  a  suoeees  to  Sir  Alexander  Matheson  and 
his  sttecessore  ? — I  do  not  liiiuk  it  has. 

8287.  You  think  that  the  land  would  have 
paid  him  a  better  price  as  a  large  sheep  farm  ? 
— Very  decidedly. 

8288.  Did 
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8288.  Did  he  put  buildings  up  upon  the  small 
holdings  ? — He  did. 

8289.  Does  he  charge  interest  upon  the  expen- 
diture on  those  buildings  ? — I  am  not  aware ;  I  do 
not  think  he  does. 

8290.  What  sized  holdings  are  those  ?— If  you 
will  excuse  me,  in  answering  that  question,  in 
speaking  of  the  Highlands,  I  should  very  much 
rather  answer  it  with  regard  to  the  rent  than  ivith 
regard  to  the  size  in  acres ;  because  there  is  often 
oommon  pasture  attached,  which  enhances  the 
Talue  very  much. 

8291.  What  is  the  average  rent? — From  20/. 
to  50/. 

6292.  Can  you  give  any  indication  of  the  size 
of  the  holding  ;  I  sufipose  it  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  land  ? — ^It  depends  upon  the  land 
and  upon  the  pasture.  These  holdings  are  let  in 
this  way :  so  nruch  arable  land,  and  so  much  outrun. 

Sir  Cr€9rg0  CampielL 

8293.  Those  would  be  cases  quite  in  the  High- 
Imds?— Ye* 

Chairman. 

8294.  Whereabouts  is  this  Strathrusdale 
Estate ? — Above  Ardross  Castle.  The  other  two 
glens  that  I  referred  to  belong  to  Mr.  Fergo^n, 
of  Novar.  To  my  knowledge,  Mr.  Ferguson,  of 
Novar,  was  urged  when  he  came  into  this  property 
to  turn  out  those  tenants,  and  to  form  these  two 
glens  into  a  sporting  preserve;  but  he  very 
patriotically  refused  to  ao  so. 

8295.  What  is  the  character  of  the  land  in 
tliese  glens  ? — The  land  is  suited  for  oats  and  for 
two-years  grass ;  it  scarcely  grows  barley ;  it 
certainly  does  not  grow  wheat,  and  it  is  not  well 
adapted  for  barley.  It  is  best  adapted  for  the 
ordinary  five-course  rotations ;  that  is,  first, 
turnips  or  potatoes,  then  oats,  then  two-years 
grasses,  and  then  oats. 

82S6.  Do  the  people  who  inhabit  these  hold- 
dings  make  their  living  entirely  out  of  the  land  ? 
— Entirely,  but  they  rely  a  great  deal  upon  the 
privilege  of  outrun.  I  believe  that  these  glens 
would  be  useless  without  the  outrun,  because 
they  keep  their  sheep  on  the  outrun.  The  hold- 
ings would  not  pay  if  it  were  not  for  the  outrun. 

8297.  Where  is  the  common' land  on  which 
they  feed  their  sheep? — Just  on  the  hills  around. 

8298.  What  do  ihey  do  in  winter  forpasturage 
for  their  sheep  ? — ^The  sheep  are  out  there  mosuy 
in  the  winter :  they  pasture  upon  the  arable  land 
also. 

8299.  Do  they  keep  any  cows  upon  those 
holdings? — They  do  keep  cows,  and  that  would 
be  one  of  the  very  best  features  of  creating  these 
small  holdings ;  oecause  I  as  a  large  farmer  can 
testify,  there  is  a  very  great  diflSculty  in  getting 
young  stock.  We  large  farmers  do  not  care 
about  breeding,  except  to  a  limited  extent,  and 
our  supply  of  young  stock  is  got  from  the  small 
holders  m  the  glens.  For  that  reason  in  itself,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  system  of  small  holdings 
extended.  They  keep  very  good  cows  on  those 
holdings,  and,  perhaps,  I  may  mention  that  Ihey 
take  very  great  care  in  the  selection  of  bulls, 
and  a  very  good  class  of  stock  is  reared  there. 
The  calves  are  bought  by  myself  and  other  large 
farmers,  who  fbed  them  and  send  them  to  the 
London  market,  and  get  as  high  a  price  as  for 

0.69. 
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Aberdeenshire  stock  :  several  shillings  per 
hundredweight  more  than  is  got  for  cattle 
brought  from  Canada. 

8*^00.  So  far  you  have  been  speaking  of  the 
small  holders  up  in  these  glens  ? — Yes. 

8301.  With  regard  to  the  district  immediately 
around  Alness,  are  there  any  small  holders^ 
there? — Very  few;  they  are  almost  all  large 
farmers.  There  are  a  few  places  which  are  not 
adapted  to  be  consolidated  into  large  farms, 
where,  for  instance,  it  is  bad  land  that  a  large 
farmer  would  not  care  to  occupy.  Those  lands- 
are  let  in  small  holdings  and  readily  fetch  at 
tenant. 

8302.  Would  that  be  just  outside  the  town  ? — 
Yes,  just  outside  the  town  ;  there  is  land  there 
that  can  be  readily  let  as  small  holdings,  which 
I  or  other  large  farmers  would  not  like  to  take. 

8303.  Because  it  is  indifferent  land  ? — Because 
it  is  indifferent  land. 

8304.  Who  are  those  lots  taken  by?— They 
are  taken  readily  ;  not  by  labourers  exactly,  but 
there  is  a  class  of  people  who  come  into  the 
country  who  make  money  by  cattle  dealing.  I 
understand  that  this  Committee  is  a  Committee 
inquiring  into  small  holdings,  and  not  into  allot- 
ments ;  and,  therefore,  I  confine  my  remarks  to 
holdings  of  from  10  /.  up  to  50/. 

8305.  Do  the  men  who  take  these  holdings 
occupy  themselves  in  other  pursuits,  or  do  the  v 
give  themselves  up  entirely  to  tilling  these  small 
plots  ? — They  may  do  an  occasiona!  job  of  carting 
and  that  kind  of  thing,  but  otherwise  they  are 
entirely  occupied  on  their  holdings. 

8306.  They  are  not  tradesmen  in  the  town,  I 
understand? — No.  A  tradesman  ms^  occasion- 
ally, after  be  retires,  take  a  small  holding.  They 
are  filled  up  from  all  classes. 

8307.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  provision? 
of  Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings'  Bill  ? — I  had  ^e  pleasure 
of  having  a  little  conversation  with  him  last 
evening,  and  he  explained  the  Bill  generally ; 
but  I  Old  not  see  the  Bill  itself. 

8308.  You  understand,  I  may  take  it,  what  this 
proposal  is  ? — I  understand  that  one  feature  of 
his  proposal  is  that  the  land  is  to  be  bought,  in 
the  firat  instance,  by  the  local  authority,  and  a 
fourth  pai't  of  the  purchase-money  is  to  be  paid 
down  before  a  person  can  be  accepted  as  a  tenant. 

8309.  In  Alness  do  you  think  that  there  would 
be  any  value  in  having  machinery  of  that  kind? 
— In  the  brief  of  my  evidence,  which  is  before 
you,  I  say  that  there  is  another  system  that  is 
very  much  preferable.  However,  I  can  briefly 
answer  the  question  in  this  way :  I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  be  largely  availed  of,  because  I 
think  upon  the  whole  the  small  people  donotaim 
at  being  proprietors  so  much  as  getting  leases. 

8310.  But  under  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Jesse 
Ceilings'  Bill  the  small  people  would  not  become 
proprietors ;  they  would  be  subject  to  a  perpetual 
quit-rent ;  and  they  would  never  be  able  to  be- 
come the  owners  of  the  land? — But  then  they 
have  fixity  of  tenure.  They  are  virtually  pro- 
prietors, subject  to  a  quit-rent,  which  is  a  mode- 
rate quit-rent,  inasmuch  as  they  have  paid  a 
certain  sum  down. 

8311.  Whjr  do  you  not  think  that  that  would 
be  availed  of  ? — I  have  not  stui^ed  it ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  it  would  be  largely  availed  of. 

3  G  4  8312.  Why 
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8312.  Why  not  ? — I  think  that  those  who  wish 
to  become  small  holders  would  prefer  simply  to 
take  leiises  and  to  get  the  bailoings  jerected  or 
put  in  order  for  them  by  the  landowners. 

8313.  You  think  that  the  difficulty  would  be 
as  regards  the  small  man  putting  up  the  build- 
ings?— Yes.  May  I  ask,  are  they  allowed  under 
the  Bill  full  valuation  for  those  buildings  if  they 
choose  to  quit  the  holdings  ? 

8314.  As  I  understand  the  Bill,  they  would  be 
entitled  to  sell  their  interest  for  whatever  price 
they  could  get  to  anyone  that  they  chose  ? — May 
I  ask  whether  they  could  bond  their  interest  to 
raise  money  ? 

83 1 5.  No,  they  would  not  be  able  to  mortgage 
at  all,  except  as  regards  the  fourth  part,  which 
they  would  pay  as  deposit? — Then  I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  be  largely  taken  advantage  of;  I 
think  they  would  prefer  the  other  system. 

8316.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  other  system  ? 
— The  present  feu  system  of  letting  on  a  19 
years'  lease,  the  landlord  to  put  all  the  buildings 
m  order  at  the  beginning,  and  the  tenant  to  keep 
them  in  order. 

8317.  Do  you  think  that  the  local  authority 
would  be  the  proper  people  to  become  the  land- 
lords, and  to  teu  the  land  in  the  way  you  have 
described  ? — Yes,  under  this  scheme  of  ours,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  it  would  ;  I  may  sav  it  is 
A  scheme  quite  of  a  different  nature  from  that  of 
Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings'  scheme. 

8318.  Do  you  have  many  applications  to  you 
for  land  ? — Yes,  for  potatoes,  to  my  loss ;  I  must 
give  land  for  that  purpose  ;  I  have  no  choice  ;  I 
will  not  get  a  labourer  unless  I  give  the  potato 
land  ;  it  is  part  of  the  contract. 

8319.  Do  the  men  employ  themselves  upon 
this  potato  land  after  their  working  hours?— 
Yes. 

8320.  You  say  you  cannot  get  labourers  to 
work  for  you  unless  you  give  them  a  small  portion 
of  land  ?~  Quite  so;  that  is  to  say,  the  use  of 
the  land  for  one  year  while  it  is  under  fallow  ; 
that  is  every  fifth  year. 

8321.  Do  these  men  keep  pigs  ? — They  do  keep 
pigs  to  their  great  profit.  But  the  great  hind- 
rance to  keeping  pigs  in  villages  is  this:  that 
when  the  houses  are  crowded  together  there  are 
bad  smells,  and  so  on. 

8322;  Do  they  keep  the  {)igs  adjoining  their 
own  cottages? — Yes;  but  if  they  had  little 
allotments  connected  with  their  houses  the  pigs 
could  be  removed,  so  that  they  would  not  be  a 
nuisance  to  their  neighbours. 

8323.  Are  there  any  allotments  at  Alness? — 
The  present  landlord  of  the  property  which  I 
farm  has  created  a  considerable  number  of  these 
allotments,  and  he  gets  very  good  rents  for  them. 
Including  the  site  of  the  house,  he  gets  5  /«  and 
€  /•  an  acre;  those  little  allotments  are  very  much 
appreciated. 

8324.  You  mean  allotments  let  with  the  house  ? 
—Yes ;  including  the  site  of  the  house,  for  half 
an  acre  the  rent  would  be  about  2  /.  to  3  /.,  and 
it  is  paid  very  punctually  ;  the  houses  are  their 
own ;  and  these  people  keep  pigs,  and  get  a  ffood 
deal  of  their  living  out  of  that ;  it  keeps  down 
the  poor  rate.  In  our  parish  the  poor  people 
are  considered  to  be  very  well  off;   and  it  is 


C'AatVman— continued. 

largely  due  to  these  little  allotments.  The  poor 
people  keep  these  pigs,  and  get  draff  from 
my  distillery  and  others,  and  go,out  as  labourers, 
aim  manage  to  make  a  little  out  of  it. 

8325.  1  ou  think  that  there  is  a  considerable 
demand  among  the  humbler  classes  for  the  occu- 
pation of  land  as  allotments? — Yes;  and  we 
advocate  the  compulsory  acquiring  of  land  for 
allotments  (not  small  holdings)  in  the  mean- 
time. 

8326.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make 
with  regard  to  the  economy  of  large  as  against 
small  farms  ?-^Do  you  mean  economy  to  the 
landlord? 

8327.  Yes  ? — There  is  one  thing  which  I  do 
not  think  has  quite  come  out  vet  in  any  of  this 
evidence.  A  verv  great  deal  of  luid  in  this 
country  is  bonded ;  and  these  bonds  are  nego- 
tiated as  between  the  mortgagor  and  the  land- 
lord throueh  a  class  of  lawyers  who  act  for  both 
parties.  Those  lawyers  see  at  the  time  of  arranging 
the  bonds  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  land  on 
which  the  money  is  advanced  is  in  large  holdings, 
for  the  sake  of  security ;  because  it  is  considered 
that  there  is  more  security  in  getting  in  the  rent 
in  one  lump  sum  from  a  large  farmer  than  in 
getting  the  rents  from  a  number  of  small  ones. 

8S28.  You  think  that  that  tends  to  keep  the 
farms  large? — I  do;  and  then,  as  I  have  said 
already,  fewer  buildings  are  required. 

8329.  I  will  just  ask  yon  if  you  would  explain 
to  the  Committee  the  principles  which  are  em- 
bodied in  your  scheme,  of  which  you  have  a  copy 
before  you,  and  which  we  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  studving ;  does  that  m  any  way 
provide  for  small  holdings? — It  does  to  this  ex- 
tent ;  so  far  as  allotments  are  concerned,  it  makes 
it  compulsory  upon  landlords  to  sell  to  local 
bodies  where  the  land  is  required  for  allotments  ; 
but  as  regards  small  holdings  it  is  left  permissive 
in  this  BdL  This  Bill  is  rather  for  the  munici- 
palisation  of  land  than  the  nationalisation  of 
land. 

8330.  I  understand  you  do  give  the  power  to 
the  local  authoritv  to  agree  to  purchase  the  land 
for  these  purposes  ? — xes. 

8331.  Do  you  in  your  scheme  limit  the  size  of 
the  holding  ? — I  limit  the  rent  (which  is  to  be  a 
fair  rent)  to  50  /. 

8332.  How  do  you  provide  for  the  payment 
by  the  tenant  to  the  local  authority  ? — We  divide 
the  value  of  the  land  and  what  is  on  it  into  two 
separate  P^rts,  and  look  upon  them  as  essen- 
tially different  in  nature.  We  look  upon  the 
solum  value  as  one  thing,  to  be  held  in  perpetuity 
by  the  local  authoritjr,  and  the  natural  incre- 
ment goes  iQto  the  mnds  in  perpetuity  of  the 
local  authority,  or  it  may  be  required  for  national 

Eurpuses*  In  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to 
ave  a  land  court  to  distinguish  between  the 
two.  On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  the  other 
part,  which  is  now  looked  upon  as  heritage  and 
the  property  of  the  landlord,  the  law  holding 
that  what  is  attached  to  the  land  becomes  part  of 
the  land,  we  want  to  do  away  with  that  principle, 
which  is  a  most  ini(|uitou8  principle;  we  want 
to  establish  the  principle  that  a  man  has  quite  as 
much  right  to  everythmg  he  puts  upon  the  land, 
and  as  much  right  to  any  improvements  he  makes. 
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as  he  has  to  any  moveable  stock  upon  it.  That 
is  a  secondary  matter  upon  which  money  can  be 
raised  in  the  best  way  the  tenant  can  through  Land 
Loan  Companies  or  otherwise.  But  with  respect 
to  the  Moluffty  the  money  for  that  is  to  be  raised 
by  the  local  authority,  it  is  to  be  in  perpetuity 
the  property  of  the  local  authority. 

8333.  Then  the  land  will  always  remain  the 
property  of  the  local  authority  ?  —  The  solum 
will  remain  the  property  of  the  local  authority 
subject  to  a  rent  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant^  and 
the  local  authority  has  a  first  bond  and  security 
over  all  the  property  which  the  tenant  has  upon 
that  land. 

8334.  How  is  the  rent  to  be  fixed  ?— By  tliis 
Land  Court. 

8335.  Not  by  agreement  ?— No. 

8336.  Is  it  to  be  revised  from  time  to  time  ? — 
Every  seven  years, 

8337.  Then,  in  fact,  yo\i  apply  very  much  the 
Irish  Land  Act  of  1881  to  Scotland  ? — No,  my 
scheme  is  quite  different  from  that. 

8338.  I  mean  in  respect  of  setting  up  a  court 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  rent? — Yes. 

8339.  lu  that  respect  you  would  seek  to  apply 
the  provisions  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  to  Scotland  ? 
— To  some  extent,  but  if  the  land  was  taken 
over  from  the  landlord,  we  look  upon  it  from  the 
landlord's  point  of  view  as  well  as  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  people.  My  own  opinion  is,  that 
the  landlord  by  recent  legislation  has  been  pretty 
severely  punished  bv  being  cabined  and  confined. 
I  think  the  proper  thing  injustice  to  the  landlord 
is  to  buy  him  out-and-out  and  not  create  more 
restrictions. 

8340.  How  is  the  price  which  the  local  autho- 
rity is  to  pay  to  the  landlord  to  be  fixed  ? — By  a 
Land  Court  t3  be  established.  There  is  a  pro- 
vision in  my  Bill  for  the  present  Land  Court 
that  we  have  for  fixing  rents  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  thai  purpose. 

8341.  Then  you  are  not  a  believer  in  peasant 
proprietorship  in  the  sense  of  the  men  bemg  the 
actual  owners  of  the  soil  ? — We  are  not,  for  this 
reason,  that  I   believe  that  should  you  create 

Eeasant  proprietorships  to-day,  in  ten  years  the 
ind  would  be  consolidated  again,  because  men 
marry  and  get  families,  and  they  must  divide 
their  means,  and  they  sell,  and  the  land  becomes 
consolidated.  It  is  more  easily  managed  in  large 
holdings  and  large  properties  than  in  small  ones, 
and  it  is  my  experience  that  years  ago  there 
were  many  more  small  proprietors  in  the  country 
than  there  are  now,  and  tl^ey  are  gradually  being 
extinguished.  They  sell  the  land,  and  their 
properties  are  consolidated. 

8342.  Under  your  scheme,  how  would  the  local 
authority  pay  the  landlord  from  whom  they  pur- 
chased ? — ^W ith  money  borrowed  from  the  Trea- 
sury on  the  security  of  the  land.  I  put  in  this 
Bill,  which  was  drafted  before  the  Ashbourne  Act 
passed,  and  I  provided  that  the  parish  rates 
should  go  (or  security ;  but  since  I  have  seen  how 
liberally  the  Government  gives  money  to  Ireland 
on  the  security  of  the  land  without -asking  any 
security  of  the  rates,  I  do  not  see  why  we  m  the 
Highlands  should  not  get  quite  as  much  as  the 
Irish  have  already  got;  and  I  knocked  that 
out. 

0.69. 


Chairman — continued. 

8343.  In  your  Bill  I  suppose  you  insert  some 
safeguards  againnt  the  demesne  nnd  curtilage  of 
the  landlord*8  house  being  taken  for  this  purpose? 
— Surely  ;  and  though  in  this  agitation  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  is  that  the  deer  lorests  should  be 
abolished  altogether,  I  never  acquiesced  in  that. 
I  always  thought  that  deer  foresting  to  a  limited 
extent  should  be  allowed  in  the  Highlands.  There 
is  always  sport  in  the  Highlands,  and  I  do  not 
see  why  it  should  be  prohibited  now,  pr3vided 
that  all  the  land  that  is  suitable  for  the  people 
should  be  given  to  the  people  for  the  people  to 
live  on.  I  do  not  at  all  see  why  deer  forests 
should  be  abolished  as  proposed. 

8344.  Your  scheme  would  naturally  apply  to 
land  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  small 
towns  and  villages  ? — Yes. 

8345.  And  not  to  land  in  secluded  spots  where 
deer  forests  are  generally  to  be  found  ? — No,  not 
quite  so,  because  as  to  deer  forests  and  sheep 
farms,  there  are  certain  parts  of  the  Highlands 
that  have  been  depopulated.  There  are  many 
pretty  glens  in  the  Highlands  which  should  be 
re-peopled.  There  are  a  few  deer  forests  parts 
of  which  I  think  should  be  taken  up,  and  a  great 
deal  of  land  which  is  just  now  under  large 
sheep  farms  should  be  re-peopled.  I  know  many 
phv^es  where  new  townships  should  be  estal)- 
lished,  and  I  made  provision  in  the  Bill  that  the 
people  of  adjacent  townships  might  combine  and 
apply  for  certain  lands  lymg  waste,  and  go  to 
the  Land  Court,  providing  the  Land  Court  as  a 
go-between  between  the  landlord  and  the  local 
authorities.  Now,  in  order  to  take  up  land  which 
is  at  present  lying  waste,  and  which  is  suitable 
for  new  townships,  it  would  scarcely  do  t^)  leave 
that  to  one  township,  and  it  is  preferred  that 
several  townships  should  join  together,  and  that 
they  should  go  to  the  Land  Court,  and  that 
the  Land  Court  should  make  a  survey,  see  what 
land  is  required  chiefly  in  large  sheep  farms,  and 
that  new  townships  should  be  created.  The 
agitation' in  the  Highlands  will  never  be  satis- 
fied until  certain  parts  which  are  depopulated 
are  again  repeopled. 

8346.  That  is  going  rather  into  the  crofter 
question  ? — Yes. 

8347.  With  regard  to  corporations  being  the 
owners  of  the  land,  have  you  any  experience  of 
the  method  in  which  they  manage  their  estates? 
— Yes,  I  think  they  are  very  bad  landlords; 
they  do  not  want  to  give  the  money  ;  thev  do 
not  want  to  give  the  town  funds  for  buildings, 
and  they  usually  throw  the  expense  of  erecting 
buildings  and  keeping  them  in  repair  upon 
tenants. 

8348.  Do  they  let  to  the  highest  bidder  gene- 
rally?— I  believe  they  are  bound  to  do  so  by  their 
charters. 

8349.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  an  objec- 
tion to  Mr.  Collings'  Bill  that  the  local  authority 
might  follow  in  the  steps  of  a  corporation,  and 
let  to  the  highest  bidder  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
a  very  bad  way  indeed  of  doing  it.  I  think  that 
the  tenants  should  be  selected,  and  I  think  that 
if  you  get  good  local  authorities,  men  who  wish 
to  do  their  duty,  you  will  find  that  in  most 
parochial  boards,  as  I  know,  they  want  to  do 
justly  with  regard  to  their  present  duties,  and 

3  H  I  believe 
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I  believe  that  should  additional  duties  deTolve 

rn  them  of  mana^ng  the  land  they  would 
[>86  proper  tesants,  a»d  would  see  that  the 
laud  that  was  let  to  the  tenants  was  properly 
cultivated,  otherwise  they  would  come  oown 
upon  them. 

8350.  I  think  in  what  you  say  you  have  in 
mind  certain  burghs  in  your  county  ?— Yes. 

8351.  Who  are  the  governing  bodies  of  those 
burghs;  are  they  popularly  elected? — No,  tJie 
town  councils.  They  are  elected  under  the 
Scotch  Municipal  Acts. 

8362.  What  burghs  are  they  ? — I  should  say 
the  burgh  of  Tain  and  the  burgh  of  Fortrose. 
The  burgh  of  Fortrose  has  this  peculiarity 
that  there  have  been  real  allotments  connected 
with  that  burgh  for  a  very  long  time,  that  is  on 
the  land-rig  system,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town.  These  rigs  are  let,  and  the  people  of  the 
burgh  take  them  up  and  farm  them,  and  they 
appear  to  get  on  very  well. 

8353.  You  do  not  think  that  these  bu^^ghs  are 
good  landlords  ?—  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

Sir  CharleH  Daliympie. 

8354.  You  said  truly  enough  that  fewer  build- 
ings are  erected  on  the  larger  farms.  How  do 
you  contemplate  buildings  being  erected  on  sntall 
farms  where  they  do  not  exist  at  present ;  who 
has  to  pay  for  them  ? — The  landlord  has  to  pay 
for  them.  When  the  demand  for  land  was  very 
keen,  when  a  landlord  could  readily  let  land, 
and  throw  it  upon  small  holders,  they  would  take 
the  chance  of  erecting  buildings,  because  there 
was  such  u  demand  for  land  at  one  time  that 
people  took  land  on  anjr  terms ;  but  now  a  small 
holding  cannot  be  let  without  the  landlord  putting 
up  the  buildings  because  there  is  not  so  much 
demand  now. 

8355.  It  Would  put  the  landlord  to  consider- 
able expense  to  multiply  buildings  for  the  small 
holdings? — Yes. 

8356.  In  the  case  of  the  Model  Glen  you  men- 
tioned, you  said  it  had  not  been  a  financial 
success  ? — Not  a  financial  success,  that  is  to  say, 
more  money  would  have  been  got  by  the  pro- 
prietor if  it  had  been  let  as  one  sheep  farm. 

8357.  Then  on  what  basis  do  you  contemplate 
tliere  could  be  any  great  extension  of  a  system 
that  does  not  pay.  xou  say  in  this  exceptionally 
good  case,  this  Model  Glen,  the  transaction  did 
not  pay.  How  could  there  be  any  extension  ot 
a  system  that  does  not  pay  ? — I  freely  admit  that 
there  cannot,  because  oeing  a  member  of  this 
Nationalisation  Society,  I  think  the  present 
system  is  altogether  wrong  and  tends  to  consolida- 
tion^ and  we  want  a  change  of  the  Land  Laws. 
We  say  that  the  present  system  favours  consolida- 
tion. We  look  m  vain  for  the  extension  of  small 
holdings  as  a  financial  success. 

8358.  You  said  the  people  would  prefer  to  be 
occupiers^  having  the  buildings  put  up  by  the 
landlords.  How  is  that  to  be  done  if  tne  trans- 
action does  not  pay  ? — It  cannot  be  done  and  it 
will  not  be  done. 

8359.  If  such  a  rent  was  exacted  as  would 
make  the  transaction  pay^  I  take  it  there  would 
not  be  great  demand  for  the  holdings  ? — I  think 


Sir  Charles  Dahrywtple — continued. 

so.  I  think  that  in  asj  CMe  and  in  any  dronik 
stances  small  holdings  will  be  taken  up,  bat  thai 
the  queetiou  cones  ^  be  this  from  die  landk^d^ 
point  of  view,  the  landlord  pr^ers  not  to  ereate 
Bueh  small  holdings,  smting  his  owb  interesi 
simply,  but  there  are  eaaes  in  which  a  landkri 
wishes  to  be  popular,  and  peilutps  out  of  pme^ 
benevolence,  and  he  may  eonsid^  it  his  ihity  to 
keep  the  land  as  mvch  occupied  by  people  at 
possible  and  that  he  ought  not  to  let  it  waste.  I 
consider  that  land  under  very  large  hotdinfli  m 
waste  quite  as  much  as  under  sheep  aaddeerv 
because  people  are  praetically  mere  manufae- 
turing  machines. 

8360.  The  people  who  are  enjoying  the  laxnry 
of  providing  these  buildings  which  do  not  pay 
must  be  landlords  deriving  incomes  from  else- 
where ? — YeSy  it  is  well  known  that  many  lasd- 
lords  at  the  present  time  lay  out  more  on  tfatir 
properties  than  they  get  in  rent 

8361.  Then  they  must  be  persons  derivii^an 
income  from  elsewliere?— Certainly. 

8362.  That  does  not  apply  to  the  case  ofa 
landlord  who  has  nothing  but  a  property  in  that 
sort  of  locality  ? — The  landlords  who  have  nothing 
but  a  property  to  live  on  are  simply  dying  out 
altogether. 

3863.  How  does  bad  land  which,  as  you  say^ 
lai^  farmers  would  not  look  at,  answer  for  small 
holdings  ? — Such  is  the  demand  for  small  hold- 
ings that  they  will  be  taken  up. 

83b4.  Whether  the  people  make  a  living  out 
of  them  or  not  ? — They  do  to  a  certain  extoit 
make  a  living  out  of  them  ;  they  cultivate  them' 
themselves,  and  they  rear  pigs,  and  do  maay 
things  that  a  big  farmer  would  not  choose  to  do. 

8365.  And  they  eke  out  their  living  by  other 
occupations  ? — Yes. 

8366.  I  understand  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
tress among  such  persons  at  present? — Among 
crofters  on  the  west  coast. 

8367.  But  do  persons  who  occupy  such  hold- 
ings really  make  it  pay  with  the  help  of  other 
occupations? — They  do  ;  I  am  very  sorry  to  say 
from  personal  experience  that  these  people  have 
not  -so  much  distress  as  the  large  farmers  have. 

8368.  You  say  you  give  land  for  potatoes  at  a 
loss? — Yes. 

8369.  How  is  it  to  pay  owners  of  land,  or  the 
local  authority  of  the  future,  any  better  than  it  pajs 
you  ? — Because  I  go  upon  this  principle,  that  if 
the  land  is  to  be  given  to  local  authorities  it  is  to 
be  given  at  a  valuation  of  what  it  is  worth,  what 
it  will  be  worth  in  thq  future,  and  not  the  oonK 
petition  value  which  might  begot  by  selling  a 
property  as  a  lot.  There  are  such  amenities  con* 
nected  with  property  tiuit  induces  people  to  buy 

5roperty  and  give  more  than  its  real  value  for  it. 
'here  must  be   amenities  connected  with  the 
property. 

8370.  You  advocate  tiie  compulsory  acquisition 
of  land,  but,  as  I  understand,  although  it  is  veij 
desirable  to  obtain  the  land,  the  owner  of  it  is 
not  to  obtain  above  a  certain  priee  for  it  ?— No. 

8371.  So  you  are  going  to  compel  him  to  part 
with  it  at  a  moderate  price  ? — I  decidedly  say  aOr 
and  the  agitation  will  go  on  until  that  is  done. 

8372.  £ven  if  a  man  is  fortunate  enough  t<^ 
possess  land  where  it  is  wanted  for  publk  use  he 
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Sir  Churlet  Dulrymph — o<»tiiiiied. 

jb  not  ie  be  able  to  exact  a  laige  priee  for  it? — 
Ijet  there  be  no  misiake  about  it,  that  is  part  of 
<Hiir  prc^O^wnme. 

«373.  Is  that  fur  ?— Yes,  becaase  we  hold  that 
ihe  land  belongs  to  the  people.  We  say  that  a 
landlord  cannot  do  what  he  likes.  Landk>rds 
kftve  been  taught  that  b^  several  recent  statutes. 
Too  have  got  the  Agncultural  Holdings  Act, 
•conpelling  landlords  to  do  certain  things  ;  you 
liave  got  the  Hares  and  Rabbits  Act,  and  jou 
liave  got  the  Irish  Land  Act,  and  you  have  got 
the  Crofter  Act,  all  which  Acts  tell  landlords 
that  they  cannot  do  what  they  like  with  their 
land. 

8374.  With  what  money  is  this  land  to  be 
«mnpalsori)y  acquired? — From  the  Treasury. 
We  see  that  the  Irish  get  money  from  the  Trea- 

iflsrj  on  what  we  consider  not  such  good  security 
as  we  are  able  to  give. 

8375.  If  the  local  authority  acquire  this  land 
-^tli  public  funds  you  would  consider  they  would 
have  to  make  it  pay  ? — Yes ;  we  go  upon  this 
principle,  that  if  the  land  is  got,  and  if  the 
tenant  gets  the  security  which  we  propose  to  give 
Um,  the  right  to  call  his  building  his  own,  and 
that  these  buildings  cannot  be  confiscated  by  the 
Ittidlord,  that  will  encourage  him,  because  it  is 
^d  the  great  spur  to  industry  is  security  of 
tenure. 

8376.  On  whom  would  the  burden  fall  if  the 
-transaction  was  not  financially  successful  ? — As 
a  Scotchman,  I  would  answer  that  question  by 
asking  another.  What  is  the  security  for  the 
money  that  is  advanced  to  the  Irish  under  the 
Asbboume  Act  ? 

8377-  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  authority 
which  is,  as  I  understand,  compulsorily  to  buy 
ihat  land  and  let  it  out  to  these  people.  You 
vsay  that  the  money  with  which  the  land  is  to  be 
acquired  is  public  money,  that  is,  from  the  Trea- 
aory  ? — Yes. 

837S.  Will  not  the  local  authority  have  to  see 
that  this  transaction  pays,  if  it  be  dpne  with 
public  money  ?  —  I  believe,  if  the  parochial 
hoards,  as  proposed,  are  properly  constituted, 
they  could  see  to  that  being  followed  out  effectu- 
ally ;  but  tlien  I  hold,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  larger  authorities,  that  is  to  say  the  county 
authorities,  will  not  do  it  because  they  will  be 
gatded  by  officials  who  will  prove  just  something 
ttke  landlords.  The  parochial  boards  will  watch 
everyone.  They  will  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  each  owner,  and  I  be- 
liei^  that  can  be  very  well  done,  and  that  they 
wiH  watch  every  case  and  see  that  the  land  is 
properly  cultivated. 

^79.  I  really  must  press  you  about  this  a 
little.  You  sfiy  that  the  parochial  authority  is 
compulsorily  to  acquire  land,  to  let  it  out  to  these 
Mople,  and  you  admit  that  where  public  money 
18  engaged  the  transaction  must  pay.  How  are 
y#a  to  secure  that  it  shall  pay  when  it  has  failed 
in  other  hands? — There  is  the  security  of  the 


8380.  Supposing  the  land  is  not  productive 
-eaoc^h  ito  make  the  transaction  pay,  on  whom 
will  the  burden  of  the  failure  of  the  transaction 
fall  ? — If  the  land  is  not  productive  enough,  that 
is  if  ihe  iand  is  bad  bma,  or  if  the  price  of  pro- 

4)169. 


Sir  Charles  Ihlfymple— -continued. 
duce  falls  very  low,  of  course  the  local  authorities 
will  take  very  good  care  not  to  take  over  any 
land  except  really  good  land ;  they  will  t^ke  very 
«)od  care  not  to  do  that,  they  will  select  the 
land. 

8381.  What  is  to  become  of  the  bad  land ;  do 
you  think  the  Scottish  people  are  prepared  for  a 
scheme  of  this  kind,  with  an  uncertainty  about  its 
financial  success  ? — I  do  not  think  the  Scottish 

Eeople  look  upon  the  thing  as  uncertain.  I  be- 
eve  the  Scottish  people  look  upon  the  thing 
as  a  thing  that  is  sure  to  pay,  because,  as  I  have 
siud  already,  when  tliey  get  security  of  tenure  it 
will  be  a  spur  to  industry,  and  I  believe  they  will 
cultivate  better  than  they  do  at  present. 

8382.  But  you  would  admit,  would  you  not, 
that  there  must  be  no  uncertainty  about  the 
transaction  paying  where  public  money  is  in- 
volved?— No ;  I  think  a  point^ould  be  stretched 
in  the  case  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  same 
as  in  Ireland. 

8383.  That  is,  you  contemplate  grants  of 
public  money  with  the  .  uncertainty  of  return  ? — 
The  uncertainty  is  very  small.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  uncertainty,  but  1  contend  that  the 

Eoint  should  be  stretched,  and  that  as  the  Irish 
ave  got  the  Ashbourne  Act,  we,  in  the  High- 
lands, should  get  something  of  the  same  kind. 

8384.  You  contemplate  getting  rid  of  the 
landlords  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word,  and 
having  a  local  authority  as  landlord? — So  far  as 
the  land  they  take  over  is  concerned. 

8385.  Do  you  think  the  local  authority  would 
be  a  very  indulgent  landlord  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  fair  landlord.  I  have  had  long  experience 
of  parochial  boards,  and  I  know  that  the  parochial 
boards  I  have  had  eacperienoe  with  wish  to  do 
their  duty  between  man  and  man.  They  look 
after  the  public  money,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
look  after  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

8386.  But  ti>e  parochial  board  is  a  less  popu- 
larly constituted  body  than  the  County  Council  ? 
— 1  by  no  n^eans  contemplate  that  the  present 
parochial  board  should  have  that  jurisdiction,  not 
even  the  parochial  boards  proposed  under  Mr. 
J.  P.  Robertson's  Bill.  I  mean  that  the  paro- 
chial boards  shall  be  properly  elected,  as  they  will 
be  by-and-by,  the  same  as  local  councils. 

8387.  Are  the  municipal  authorities  of  the 
burghs  that  you  refer  to  not  popularly  elected? 
— No,  they  are  not  popularly  electedf;  there  is 
not  manhood  suffrage.  The  suffrage  is  not  so 
very  low  in  these  municipidities  as  it  is  in  the 
Parliamentary. 

8388.  We  have  not  got  manhood  suffi*age  in 
that  case  either ;  do  the  Fortroso  holdings 
that  you  mentioned  pay  well  ? — I  do  not  know. 
It  has  been  held  from  time  immemorial,  and 
people  do  not  readily  part  from  old  customs. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 

8389.  Why  should  the  landlord  suffer  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  land  by  the  local  authority  ? 
— We  go  upon  the  broad  principle  that  the 
land  belongs  to  the  people.  I  represent  the 
Highland  Land  League,  and  I  represent 
the  Land  Nationalisation  Society,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  land  law  reforming  societies ; 
and  we  hold,  as  a  first  principle,  that  there  is 
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Mr.  Hallcy  Stewart — continued. 

no  such  thing  as  property  in  land,  that  land* 
lords  arc  simply  trustees  for  the  public  good, 
and  that  they  have  no  business  to  get  more  rent 
than  the  land  is  really  worth.  We  hold  that  the 
first  thing  to  come  out  of  the  land  is  the  living 
of  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  the  next  is  the  interest  on 
capital  that  is  required  to  carry  on  the  farm ; 
the  third  thing,  the  balance  over,  is  the  rent. 
As  it  is  now,  the  rent  is  the  fii-st  thing ;  the  rent 
must  be  paid  first. 

8390.  Granted  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  and  a  recompense  to  the  farmer  are 
the  first  consideration,  and  then,  I  should  say,  not 
rent  the  next  consideration,  but  the  State,  for 
rates  and  taxes  should  come  next ;  why  should 
not  the  landlord  be  remunerated  for  the  rental 

Erofit  which  he  now  has  from  the  land  ?— I  think 
e  should ;  at  present  ? 

8391.  Yes? — I  do  not  say  that,  because  if  you 
till  the  land,  if  the  landlord  gets  what  he  gets 
just  now,  he  gets  too  much. 

8392.  Never  mind  what  he  gets  just  now,  but 
a  fail*  rental :  why  should  he  not  have- an  equiva- 

ent  in  capital  value  for  the  fair  rental  which  he 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  enjoying  ? — He  should 
have  the  fair  rental,  but  a  fair  rental  is  not  a 
competition  rental. 

8393.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  reply  to  a 

Question  that  ivas  put  to  you,  that  you  were  in- 
ifferent  to  the  landlord  being  compensated  for 
his  interest  ? — The  landlord  most  certainly  should 
be  compensated  for  the  balance  B^ter  the  other 
claimants  are  paid ;  that  is  the  principle  we  go 
on,  I  call  that  a  fair  rent ;  but  the  rents  which 
are  taken  at  present  are  competition  rents,  they 
are  not  iair  rents. 

8394.  Let  me  put  it  plainly ;  I  think  you 
have  been  misunderstood.  You  are  quite  willing 
that  the  local  authority  or  the  State  if  it  acquires 
the  land  should  compensate  the  landlord  for  all 
fair  interest  that  he  has  in  the  land  ? — Yes. 

8395.  But  what  fair  interest  is  you  think  to 
be  an  open  question  ? — A  fair'  interest  I  think  is 
what  the  land  will  bring  in  the  balance.  I  say 
that  this  will  be  the  fair  rent  that  the  landlord 
should  get  after  the  local  authority  take  it  over  ; 
I  think  he  gets  a  fair  rental. 

8396.  You  said  that  you  would  exempt  the 
landlord's  house  and  his  personal  occupancy  from 
being  acquired  by  the  local  authority  ? — Pre- 
cisely, he  has  a  right  to  live  as  well  as  others. 

8397.  Then  I  presume  you  would  also  ex- 
empt the  small  holdin<;;s  in  the  neighbourhood 
from  being  acquired  by  the  local  authority  ? 
— In  my  Bill  I  have  said  that  certain  small 
holdings  niust  not  be  accjuired. 

8398.  I  am  not  examining  you  on  your  Bill, 
but  on  your  evidence.  Wc  have  not  this  Bill 
in  evidence,  and  I  have  not  seen  it.  You  also 
believe  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  take  the  small 
holdings? — I  think  the  small  holdings  might  be 
taken  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  authority 
instead  of  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  landloi*d; 
but  that  does  not  alter  the  position  of  the  tsnant. 
It  is  all  the  same  if  he  pays  a  fair  rent 

8399.  You  would  not  dispossess  the  small 
holder?  —  No,  we  only  want  to  create  small 
holders.  These  small  holders  remain  where  they 
are. 


Mr.  Hailey  Stewart — continued. 

8400.  Whether  a  man  is  a  landlord  or  tenant 
so  long  as  he  was  using  and  enjoying  the  land, 
you  would  not  dispossess  him  of  it  ?— r-Certainly 
not,  it  would  be  undoing  the  work  we  want  to 
do. 

8401.  You  would  pay  him,  if  he  were  dispos- 
sessed of  surplus  land  which  was  needed  for  the 
public  good,  in  some  form  or  other  adequately  for 
the  land,  which  was  taken  by  the  State  or  the 
local  authority  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Llewellyn, 

8402.  I  think,  in  your  evidence,  you  will  read 
that  most  of  your  answers  have  been  given  in  the 
plural  number ;  you  say  **  We."  May  I  ask  who 
you  refer  to  as  **  We?  " — In  what  jMirt? 

8403.  More  particularly  in  answer  to  my 
honourable  friend  ? — These  land  law  reform 
societies,  of  which  there  are  so  many,  the  High- 
land Land  League,  the  Land  Nationali^ation 
Society,  and  various  other  societies. 

8404  Are  you  a  member  of  all  those? — I  am 
a  member  of  those  two. 

8405.  I  think  you  have  taken  a  very  actire 
part  in  the  land  agitation  in  Ross-shire? — Many 
people  do  besides  inc.  I  have  as  well  as  others. 
The  agitation  is  pretty  acute. 

8406.  You  have  taken  your  share?— I  take 
my  share. 

8407.  That  accounts  for  your  being  so  well  up 
in  the  views  of  your  neighbours  ? — Quite  so.  1 
have  had  the  honour  of  being  president  of  the 
Highland  Land  League  for  two  years  in  succes- 
sion, and  I  am  on  the  council  of  the  Land  Na- 
tionalisation Society. 

8408.  You  said  just  now  you  thought  a  point 
had  to  be  stretched  in  favour  of  the  Highlands 
with  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  State  granting 
money  ? — Yes. 

8409.  Of  course  you  include  in  that  the  district 
in  which  you  live,  Koss-shire? — I  include  the 
district  put  down  in  the  Crofter  Act 

8410.  Do  you  include  Alness? — Yes;  the 
Crofter  Act  includes  the  counties  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  Caithness,  Ross,  Sutherland,  and  Argyle. 

8411.  And  what  is  the  value  of  land  about 
you  in  your  immediate  neighbourhood  ?— Some 
ten  miles  down  from  us,  the  garden  of  Scotland 
I  may  call  it,  it  is  quite  as  ffood  land  as  you  have 
in  the  Lothians,  and  fully  better  than  you  have 
in  Morayshire,  which  are  the  best  corn-producing 
counties,  and  in  East  Ross  the  land,  even  at 

E resent,  is  worth  2  /.  an  acre  ;  it  was  worth  3  /. 
efore  the  bad  times  set  in. 

8412.  Are  you  speaking  just  now  of  a  valley 
up  above  Ardrobs  ? — As  you  go  further  west  you 
come  to  the  district  I  live  in. 

8413.  I  would  ask  you  a  question  or  two  about 
that;  I  think  you  were  speaking  of  a  valley 
above  Ardross  Castle  ? — Yes. 

8414.  You  were  speaking  just  now  about  that 
being  suitable  for  rearing  young  stock  ? — Yes. 

8415.  But  it  would  require  considerable  fen- 
cing and  so  on,  would  it  not  ? — No,  none  what- 
ever, because  cows  are  turned  out  on  the  out 
land  and  bill  pasture. 

8416.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  likely  to  be 
a  row  if  these  small  holders  had  the  right  to  do 

that?- 
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that  ?  —No,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind ;  they 
get  OH  very  well ;  we  never  have  any  rows. 

8417.  I  was  only  struck  with  your  statement 
that  young  stock  might  be  reared  ;  that  struck 
me  as  being  difficult  unless  something  was  done 
to  fence  the  land  ? — They  fence  very  little ;  the 
five-course  rotation  is  not  strictly  adhered  to. 

8418.  What  do  they  pay  for  arable  land  up 
there? — Sinking  the  value  of  the  pasture,  1 
should  say  they  pay  about  1  /.  an  acre. 

8419.  When  jou  say  you  would  stretch  a  point 
in  favour  of  the  HiebJands,  what  is  there  in  the 
situation  of  the  land  or  the  circumstances  of  the 
tenure  of  land  at  Alness  that  would  make  you 
think  the  law  ought  to  be  stretched  in  your 
favour,  remembering  that  you  have  already  told 
us  that  it  is  good  land,  and  worth  2  /.  an  acre  ?— 
That  is  all  very  true.  I  go  by  the  Crofter  Act 
as  it  is.  If  we  take  advantage  for  the  part  of 
the  country  in  which  we  live  that  we  are  no 
more  entitled  to  than  the  agricultural  populations 
of  the  other  eastern  counties  of  Scotland,  such  as 
Aberdeenshire,  the  Lothians,  and  Forfarshire, 
but  it  60  happened  that  when  the  Crofter  Act 
was  framed  tne  whole  counties  were  brought 
under  the  operation  of  the  Act,  and  an  Act  which 
was  specially  designed  to  meet  the  Crofters' 
difficulty  we  have  the  benefit  of.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  we  are  entitled  to  it,  but  we  have  got  it. 

8420.  Do  you  think  it  fair  to  take  advantage 
of  that  Act  in  favour  of  such  land  as  the  land 
about  Alness  ?— We  do,  because  we  have  it. 

8421.  What  did  the  land  at  Jeaninich  fetch 
on  the  letting  of  the  1st  May  ? — My  land. 

8422.  Yes ;  I  do  not  want  to  ask  any  question 
of  a  personal  nature,  but  can  you  tell  me  what 
that  land  let  for  ? — When  I  took  that  land  under 
my  former  lease  I  paid  three  different  values ;  I 
paid  2  /.  an  acre,  I  paid  30  «.  an  acre,  I  paid  17  s. 
acre  on  the  land  as  shown  on  the  map,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  land ;  and  when  I  took  the 
second  lease,  since  the  agricultural  depression 
set  in,  I  have  got  that  land  9t  a  third  less,  and 
that  is  the  price  I  pay  now. 

8423.  You  said  just  now  that  the  landlord  has 
no  right  to  get  above  a  certain  sum  for  his  land  ? 
— If  a  fair  rent. 

8424.  Who  is  to  fix  that  rent?— The  Land 
Court.    We  have  got  a  Land  Court  already. 

8425.  You  would  make  it  the  duty  of  the 
Land  Court  to  fix  the  value  of  the  rent  that  the 
landlord  should  get? — Yes;  we  have  the  ma- 
chinery alread}  for  doing  it. 

8426.  I  think  you  own  a  distillery  ? — Yes. 

8427.  Would  it  be  capable  for  the  same 
Land  Court  1o  fix  the  value  of  your  whiskey  ? — 
No. 

8428.  Why  not;  would  you  propose  that  a 
Land  Court  should  be  established  for  other  pui'« 
poses  besides  fixing  the  value  that  a  landlord 
should  receive  for  his  property? — I  have  already 
answered  another  question  to  the  effect  that  we 
look  upon  land  as  of  a  totally  different  nature  to 
other  property,  that  ive  look  upon  landlords  as 
simply  trustees  who  are  entitled  to  a  fair  con- 
sideration for  managing  the  land  in  the  interests 
of  the  public. 

8429.  You  are  not  a  landlord,  1  take  it  ?— Of 
my  own  land. 
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8430.  Your  own  whiskey  ? — Yes. 

8431.  Would  you  object  to  a  court  being 
established  to  fix  the  value  of  your  whiskey  ? — 
We  have  no  precedent  for  it,  and  I  do  not  think 
such  an  Act  of  Parliament  will  ever  be  passed. 
There  is  a  precedent  for  the  other  in  the  Irish 
Land  Act  of  1881,  and  in  tlie  Crofter  Act 

8432.  I  will  not  pursue  that  further.  You 
said  just  now  you  would  not  object  to  advancing 
money  for  allotments,  but  you  would  not  approve 
of  them  for  small  holdings ;  did  I  not  under- 
stand you  to  say  so? — No. 

8433.  Am  I  wrong  ?— Quite  right. 

8434.  Where  would  you  draw  the  line,  or 
rather  why  would  you  draw  the  line?— It  is 
very  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  small  hold- 
ings and  allotments.  In  this  Bill  of  mine  I 
drew  it  at  10  /.  rent,  which  I  would  call  a  small 
holding. 

8436.  Why  do  you  object  to  advancing  money 
from  the  local  authority  for  small  holdings  for 
the  purchase  or  rental  of  small  holdings? — I 
think,  as  regards  small  holdings,  if  the  laws  are 
changed,  and  it  is  declared  that  whatever  a  tenant 
has  put  on  the  land  is  his  own,  and  does  not  be- 
come the  property  of  the  person  to  whom  the  land 
belongs,  the  system  of  small  holdings  can  be 
carried  on  very  weD. 

8436.  You  would  not  be  adverse  to  the  local 
authority,  when  it  gets  the  chance  of  doing 
so,  purchasing  a  property*  and  cutting  it  up 
and  letting  it,  or  re-sellmg  it,  would  you? — 
No. 

8437.  I  mean  in  any  such  case  as  29  acres? — 
No ;  it  wonld  be  very  well  indeed.  The  people 
are  the  best  judges  for  themselves ;  the  local 
authoritv  bein^  elected  by  the  people,  they  would 
be  told  by  their  constituents  what  to  do. 

8438.  My  question  arose  out  of  your  answer 
just  now,  that  you  would  not  advance  money  for 
the  purchase  of  small  holdings  ? — No ;  you 
asked  me  the  question  just  now  as  to  whether  a 
local  authority  should  be  empowered  to  take  over 
land,  but  then  with  regard  to  giving  Government 
money,  money  from  the  Treasury  for  that  pur- 
pose, I  think  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  if  they 
got  money  otherwise. 

84i39.  Why,  if  you  approve  of  it  for  allot- 
ments, should  you  disapprove  of  it  for  small 
holdings,  or  if  you  approve  of  it  say  for  two 
acres,  should  you  disapprove  of  it  for  25,  if  it 
can  be  done  advantageously  or  safely  ? — A  small 
holder  is  a  man  who  cultivates  the  land  and 
makes  his  living  out  of  it  entirely,  and  allot- 
ments are  for  those  who  have  other  sources  of 
employment,  and  I  look  upon  it  as  being  a 
very  good  thing  that  there  should  be  facilities 
for  people  getting  allotments  who  wish  them, 
because  they  can  rear  produce  for  themselves.    ' 

8440.  Your  evidence  is  contrary  to  the  evi- 
dence of  many  who  have  come  here  to  speak  on 
the  subject.  Why  are  you  adverse  to  granting 
money  lor  the  purchase  of  small  holdings  or  to 
help  these  small  holders  ?--I  am  not  averse 
to  it  exactly.  I  say  in  the  case  of  allotments  it 
is  necessary.  / 

8441.  I  quite  understand  your  view  with  re- 
gard to  allotments.     I  want  to  know  why  you 
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are  averse  to  the*  local  authority  lending  money 
for  the  pro^ion  of  smnll  holdings  f-^I  am  not 
averse ;  T  say  there  is  no  harm  in  it ;  hot  I  say 
it  is  not  90  neoessary  to  zet  mon^  for  the 
orsBtion  of  small  holdings  as  for  alhyTments. 

8442.  The  provision  of  small  holdings  is  the 
object  of  this  inquiry  ? — Yc«i 

8443.  Miy  I  take  it  from  yon  that  you  do  not 
think  it  desirable  that  the  local  authorities  should 
pnrohase  land  for  the^  purpose  of  small  hddiaffr  ? 
— It  might  be  desirable  to  have  the  power.  I 
'V)  not  think  it  necessary.  1*he  power  might  be 
exercised  sometimes. 

8444^  You  confine  your  answer  to  the  pro- 
vision of  allotments  ? — Quite  so^ 

8445.  You  said  just  now  that  yon  l^t  your 
hnd  for  potatoes  at  a  loss  ? — Yes. 

8446.  Why  is  that?— To  get  woikers. 

8447.  Why  is  it  a  loss.  Why  do  you  let  it  at 
a  loss.  Is  it  because  yon  osinnot)  set  more  rent 
for  it,  or  is  it  because  you  do  it  for  charity,  or 
from  kindness  ? — It  assists  them  very  much  in 
their  living  to  get  these.  You  are  aware,  ac- 
'Cording  to  our  system  of  agriculture,  we  have 
what  is  called  the  fallow  brake.  Then  we  have 
a  com  brake,  then  we  have  two  grasses,  and  then 
we  have  a  ccrn  brake  again,  and  we  clean  the 
land,  and  then  fallow.  These  people  take  our 
fallow  for  planting  their  potatoes  in,  and  these 
potatoes  are  for  harvest  potatoes. 

8448.  Yon  let  this  land  to  people  when  the 
land  wants  cleaning? — We  cL-an  it  for  them. 

8449.  But  you  let  the  land  with  the  cottages 
for  potatoes  when  th^  rotation  comes  round,  when 
the  land  wants  cleaning  ? — Yes,  we  clean  it  and 
give  it  to  them. 

8450.  How  many  years  do  they  have  it? — 
They  must  have  it  every  year. 

8451.  The  same  piece? — Not  the  same  piece  ; 
the  fallow  brake, 

8452  Suppose  a  man  puts  a  lot  of  manure 
into  his  ground  for  two  years,  and  he  desired  it 
the  third  year,  he  could  not  have  if? — No  ;  we 
would  never  change  our  rotations* 

8453.  You  simply  let  to  your  tenants  when  it 
suits  you  to  let  it  go  into  potatoes  for  the 
year?— Yes,  certainly;  we  have  got  our  five 
courses. 

8454.  Kindly  explain  to  me  how  you  make  it 
out  that  ^ou  let  your  land  for  potatoes  at  a  loss  ? 
— ^That  Id  my  fallow  brake.  I  want  as  much 
turnip  as  I  possibly  can  get.  I  have  plenty  of 
manure  to  put  into  that  land ;  I  can  labour  it 
and  put  the  turnips  in,  and  every  rood  of*  that 
land  I  give  to  these  people  is  a  loss  to  me,  inas- 
much as  I  cannot  put  mv  turnips  into  the 
land.  ^  Besides,  these  people  put  a  quality  of 
manure  on  the  land  which  does  not  suit  us. 
7he  manure  that  they  put  on  has  often  seeds  of 
wild  plants,  and  we  have  a  diflScuIty  in  cleaning 
that  land,  and  we  do  not  like  it,  but  we  cannot 
help  it 

8455.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  land  you  let  for 
allotments  at  Alness  is  part  of  your  laud  tiiat  is 
in  rotation  ? — Certainly  ;  it  is  this  brake  that 
year,  that  brake  next  year,  and  so  on  to  the  end, 
and  it  comes  round  every  five  years. 

8450.  You  were  talking  of  buying  calves  from 
these  small  holders? — Yes. 


Mr.  LlewMfn    continued. 

8457.  What  have  you  to  gi^re  for  them  ? — £.  ^ 
or  5  /.,  after  they  are  milked,  in  the  mcmth  ef 
August. 

8458.  1  do  not  understand  that.  At  what 
age  do  you  bvy  the  calves  ?— Three  or  four 
months. 

8459.  When  they  are  weaned  you  metm? — 
Yes^  we  call  it  milked. 

8460.  What  do  you  give  for  them  then?— £.4 
or  5/. 

8461.  What  sort  are  they,  black?— There  are 
varioas  erosses.  We  prefsr  a  cross  between  a 
poll  oow  and  a  short-bom  bull,  and  the 
prietors  in  the  neighbourhood  keep  such  bulfs. 

Sir  George  Campbell 

8468.  As  regards  Sir  Alexander  Matheson's 
experiment,  you  sa^  you  think  be  could  haive 
done  better  by  keeping  the  land  in  the  han&  of 
the  large  sheep  termers  than  bj  letting  it  to 
these  small  men? — Ves. 

8463.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  large  sheep- 
farms  in  the  Highlands  have  broken  down  veiy 
much  of  late  ? — ^No,  I  am  not  aware  of  it  Parts 
are  converted  into  deer  forests,  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  sheep-farms  are  being  converted  into 
small  holdings. 

8464.  Are  you  not  aware  that  sheep-farming 
has  become  a  losing  operation  of  late? — ^Yes. 

8465.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  rent  of  aheep- 
&rms  has  diminished,  and  sheep-farmers  are  very 
anxious  to  get  out  of  them  if  they  can  only  get 
the  value  of  the  stock  ? — They  were  up  to  the 
last  year  or  two,  but  there  has  been  a  change 
and  sheep-farming  is  doing  better. 

8466.  You  do  not  think  in  the  Highlands  that 
by  changing  sheep-farms  into  comparatively 
small  farms  in  which  cattle  could  be  i*aised  thiKt 
the  thin<i:  would  be  likely  to>  pay  from  an  eeour 
omical  point  of  view? — The  first  thing  a  land*- 
lord  has  to  (ace  is  the  outlay  on  buildtnga.  He 
has  tew  buildings  to  put  up  for  sheep  farras^ 
but  he  knows  that  if  his  farms  are  broken  up 
into  small  holdings  buildings  are  required. 

8467.  You  do  not  think  he  can  make  it  pay  ? 
— He  cannot  make  it  pay. 

8468.  1  underitood  you  to  say  th^t  small 
holdings  owned  by  men  who  do  other  work  in 
the  lowland  part  of  the  northern  counties  are 
successful?  -Ves,  they  are  successful  as  a  rule. 

8469.  Which  counties  do  you  know  best  ? — I 
know  Ross-shire,  Sutherlandshire,  and  Inverness* 
shire.  I  say  no  farm  has  been  successful  of  late 
years,  but  the  sipall  holder&  have  suffered  less  in 
proportion  than  the  large  farmers. 

8470.  Do  you  mean  by  small  holders  small 
farmers  or  these  lowland  crofters  who  have  small 
holdings,  and  do  some  other  work? — Crofters  are 
simply  small  holders. 

8471.  Aie  there  a  very  large  number  of  these 
lowland  crofters  in  the  east  ofRoss,  and  tlie  low- 
land parts  of  Inverness? — Yes,  a  considerable 
number,  but  not  on  land  suitable  for  large 
farms. 

8472.  Do  any  of  them  own  the  land?— No,  I 
hardly  know  oi  a  case. 

8473.  Have  these  holdings  been  increasing 
or  diminishing  of  late  years? — They  have  re- 
mained   for   the    last  10  years   nraeh  as  they 
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were.  There  is  a  kind  of  torpor  over  all  claBses, 
and  there  is  no  inelination  to  make  any  changeB. 
Things  remain  as  they  have  been,  but  I  should 
say  up  to  the  last  10  years  they  have  been  de- 
creasing.. Mid  have  been  gradually  absorbed  by 
tiie  large  farms. 

8474.  In  the  last  10  years  ? — Not  since  Ae 
last  10  years. 

8475.  There  has  been  no  diminution  in  the 
last  10  years? — No  diminution  in  the  last  10 
years. 

8476.  The  large  farmers  like  these  small 
men? — I  have  seen  many  instances  of  large 
iarmers  grabbing  onall  holdings  up. 

8477.  x)o  they  not  like  them  on  account  of  the 
supply  of  stock  they  get  from  them  ? — No,  they 
think  in  their  own  interest  they  want  the  land. 

8478.  Are  the  landlords  inclined  to  encourage 
those  small  holders  ? — The  landlord  looks  for  the 
biggest  rent  he  can  get.  He  knows  ver^  well 
that  if  the  large  farmer  took  a  small  holmng  he 
would  not  require  to  keep  the  buildings  in  re- 
pair. 

8479.  Is  it  the  fact  in  most  cases  of  these 
small  holdings  that  the  landlord  does  keep  up 
the  buildings  ? — With  some  landlords  it  is  the 
case,  with  others  it  is  not ;  but  as  I  mentioned, 
in  answer  to  a  question  a  little  while  ago,  such 
was  the  demand  for  small  holdings  that  laud  was 
taken  over  on  any  terms.  A  man  took  a  small 
holding  and  took  the  chance  of  buildings,  and 
there  have  been  many  cases  of  robbery  of  these 
small  holders.  They  were  allowed  to  go  on  and 
build,  and  take  in  land,  and  otherwise  improve,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  lease  their  rent  was  raised  upon 
their  own  improvements.  I  know  many  cases  of 
that 

8480.  The  old  fashion  was  that  the  tenant 
built  the  house  ?t— The  very  old  fashion  was 
that. 

8481.  Has  that  fashion  very  much  gone  out 
now  ? — It  has  very  much  gone  out  now.  Since 
this  land  agitation  come  on  no  tenant  is  inclined 
to  lay  out  a  single  farthing  upon  another  man's 
land. 

8482.  Now,  in  the  counties  of  Ross  and  Inver- 
ness, where  the  Crofters'  Act  applies,  and  the 
tenant  has  got  geeurity  of  tenure,  does  he  begin 
to  lay  out  the  money  on  his  holding  ? — I  think 
the  time  is  coming  when  he  will,  when  times  get 
better,  but  there  is  a  torpor  just  now.  People 
are  not  inclined  to  do  much.  I  hope  they  will 
be  better  by-and-bye.  They  do  not  as  yet.  I 
do  not  know  a  case  of  people  laying  out  money 
notwithstanding  the  security  of  tenm*e. 

8483.  Have  these  comparatively  well-to-do 
lowland  crofters  gone  into  the  Land  Court  ? — 
Yes,  they  have  in  many  cases.  These  compara- 
tively well-to-do  small  holders  generally  have  a 
lease,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  before  the 
Land  Court,  some  have  not,  and  they  readily 
go  before  the  Land  Court. 

8484.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  tenure  in 
what  is  called  the  Black  Isle ;  is  not  that  in  the 
east  of  Ko^  ?— Some  have  leases,  tiome  have  not. 
Those  who  have  no  leases  have  gone  before  the 
Land  Court.  I  know  one  man  who  has  made 
great  improvements  by  the  way  who  has  gone 
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before  the  Land  Court  who  iias  security  of 
tenure,  and  he  has  laid  out  a  great  deal  of 
money  since. 

8485.  What  kind  of  size  are  the  buildings  on 
the  Black  Isle  ? — The  rent  of  the  crofter  hold- 
ings is  from  6  L  in  50  L 

8486.  Do  those  people  live  entirely  by  the 
land  ? — Mostly  ;  some  of  them  deal  in  cattle  and 
so  forth  ;  but  they  mostly  live  by  the  land. 

8487.  Now  about  the  burghs  that  own  land 
in  this  case  of  Fortroee,  is  the  land  owned  by 
the  burgh? — Yes,  by  the^  burgh. 

8488.  Is  any  of  this  land,  run-rig  land,  owned  by 
individuals  ? — No,  it  is  owned  by  the  burghs. 

84^9.  You  think  there  is  no  individual  hold- 
ing?— No,  it  is  let  to  individuals  in  the  burghs. 

8490.  Have  they  any  lease  ?— I  do  not  think 
they  have.     I  am  not  very  familiar  with  it. 

8491.  These  other  burghs  have  most  of  them 
property  too?— The  burgh  of  Tain  has  a  few 
farms  that  they  let 

8492.  They  have  not  any  land  that  they  let  in 
small  plots  to  people  of  the  town? — No. 

8493.  Is  there  any  other  town  that  has  land  P 
—  With  regard  to  villages  down  in  Easter  Ross, 
I  know  of  land  having  ^en  given  to  the  fishers 
there  for  allotment,  and  in  some  cases  it  has 
succeeded ;  in  some  cases  it  has  not.  I  may 
mention  one  case  in  which  it  has  not.  My  uncle, 
Mr.  Munro  of  Rockfield,  pave  a  field  to  the 
fishers  as  allotments,  and  they  cultivated  it  for 
some  time,  but  they  let  it  out  of  cultivation  and 
they  allowed  it  to  run  waste.  I  attribute  that 
to  this,  that  there  is  a  very  heavy  carriage  or 
manure  up  the  brae ;  there  is  a  very  heavy  brae, 
and  the  land  was  too  far  away  ;  I  believe  if  it  was 
at  their  door  they  would  have  cultivated  it.  I 
know  another  village  where  land  has  been  given 
for  allotments  with  very  'great  success,  and  the 
inspector  of  the  poor  tells  me  there  is  a  marked 
difierence  in  the  state  of  that  part  of  the  village 
and  the  rest  on  account  of  this  land  being  given 
to  these  poor  people.  They  esteem  it  a  great 
boon.  They  do  not  keep  cows,  but  it  serves 
them  for- potato  land,  and  above  all  they  can  keep 
little  horses  for  moving  their  produce  to  market. 
They  esteem  it  a  great  boon. 

8494.  is  there  anything  of  the  system  of  what 
is  called  meliorations  in  Koss-shire  under  which 
the  farmer  holds  the  buildings,  and  they  are 
taken  over  at  valuation  at  the  end  ? — No  ;  there 
are  some  cases ;  I  had  a  case  of  that  kind  myself. 

8495.  Does  the  system  answer  do  you  think  ? 
— Yes,  it  answers  upon  the  whole  when  it  is  an 
arrangement,  but  we  much  prefer  that  the  build- 
ings should  belong  to  the  proprietor  himself. 
There  are  many  proprietors  v^o  are  not  able  to 
erect  buildings,  and  they  go  into  such  arrange- 
ments with  their  tenants. 

8496.  Has  it  very  often  happened  in  "  the 
north  that  the  large  farms  have  monopolised  alt 
the  good  land  in  the  valley,  and  the  small  men 
have  been  driven  up  the  hill  to  make  the  best 
they  <5an  ? — I  l»ve  said  so  in  my  evidence  in 
chief. 
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8497.  Though  the  greater  part  of  your  evi" 
dence  has  had  some  relation  to  the  land  question 
in  the  Highlands,  yet  there  are  points  of  simi- 
larity between  the  land  question  in  the  Highlands 
and  the  Lowland  parts  as  well  ? — Yes. 

8498.  And  Ross-shire  and  the  north  of  Scot- 
land to  a  considerable  extent  iiave  a  Lowland  part 
and  a  Highland  part  ? — Yes. 

8499.  And  the  conditions  in  the  Lowland  part 
are  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland  and  England,  so  far  as  the  interests  of 
the  people  who  wish  small  holdings?— Exactly 
the  same. 

8500.  There  was  some  confusion  in  the  evi- 
dence on  that  ground,  but  I  do  not  see  much 
in  it  You  maue  one  remark  in  regard  to  the 
law  of  Scotland  as  to  what  occuri'ed  in  your  own 
case,  that  is  tj^at  your  father  by  the  law  of 
Scotland  was  allowed  to  accept  you  as  a  sub- 
tenant being  his  own  sou  ? — Being  his  heir,  being 
his  first  son.  * 

8501.  I  put  the  question  as  having  a  bearing 
on  some  things  that  have  been  said  about  the 
subdivision  of  land  in  the  Highlands  ;  to  that 
extent  the  law  of  Scotland  allows  it  ? — I  believe 
it  allows  the  first  son,  the  heir-at-law. 

8502.  Is  that  still  the  law?— I  do  not  know  ; 
it  is  very  special.    I  never  heard  otherwise. 

8503.  Then  I  will  pass  on  to  the  part  that 
refers  to  your  own  experience  at  Alness  in  regard 
to  the  demand  for  some  land  by  the  people  to 
cultivate  in  their  spare  hours,  that  is  wliat  is 
called  by  you  ihe  potato  land  ? — Yes. 

8504.  That  in  your  opinion  shows  a  demand  for 
such  land  if  there  were  the  faciliiies  for  tlie 
getting  of  it  ? — The  raising  of  {>otatoes  is  almost 
a  necessity. 

8505.  And  it  is  because  it  is  a  necessity  that 
there  is  a  demand  for  potato  land,  and  not  for 
other  land  for  sowing  corn  ? — Quite  so ;  those 
who  want  potato  land  usually  keep  pigs  and  they 
make  a  great  deal  of  profit  by  theur  pigs. 

8506.  And  tiierefore  it  is  a  necessity  for  them 
to  have  land  of  some  kind  ? — Quite  so. 

8507.  And  the  most  necessary  kind  of  land  is 
potato  land? — They  are  not  going  to  throw 
their  manure  away  ;  they  want  land  to  put  their 
manure  into  to  put  potatoes  in. 

8508.  So  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  land  in 
that  part  of  the  Highlands?— It  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

8509.  Who  cultivates  the  potato  there;  docs  the 
farmer?— The  villagers  supply  tlie  seed  potatoes 
and  we  put  them  in.  At  all  the  fishing  villages 
the  land  itself  is  let  and  the  potatoes  are  put  in  l)y 
spade,  but  we  drill  it.  We  draw  their  manure 
from  their  pig-folds,  and  as  I  mentioned  one  very 

Sreat  disadvantage  is  that  the  manure  is  not  at 
1  fitted ;  there  are  seeds  of  wild  plants,  and  we 
have  great  difficulty  in  cleaning  the  land  after- 
wards. 

Mr.  Sutherland. 

8510.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  the  legisla- 
tion as  to  land  which  has  been  proposed  if  such 
legislation  were  passed  being  applied  to  Scotland 
^r  the  lowland  part  of  ScoUana  just  as  well  as 
to  England?-- None  whatever. 


8511.  With  very  slight  exception  what  would 
apply  to  England  in  tlie  same  direction  would 
apply  to  that  part  of  Scotland  as  well? — I  should 
say  so. 

85 12.  In  your  scheme  that  you  have  handed  m, 
as  I  understand,  you  prefer  the  smaller  local  autho- 
rity to  the  larger  one;  that  is  the  parochuJ 
boards  to  the  county  councils  that  are  going  to 
be  established  ? — Decidedly. 

8513.  For  the  reason  that  you  have  stated 
already  that  the  local  authorities  would  personally 
know  those  who  applied  for  land? — Yes. 

8514.  And  that  they  would  be  therefore  be 
able  to  discriminate  between  those  who  were 
really  necessitous  and  those  who  were  not, 
and  those  who  were  likely  to  be  good 
tenants  and  those  who  were  not? — Yes,  if  I 
might  state  my  opinion  from  long  experience 
of  parochial  boards^  I  know  that  there  is  great 
anxiety  to  do  justice  to  all  concerned  in  what- 
ever comes  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  the  same  if  the  members  were  jiopu- 
larly  elected.  Selfish  interests  seldom  come  in, 
but  one  thing  is  absolutely  necessary,  some  or 
other  of  the  members  of  the  board  must  be  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
any  case  they  have  to  deal  with,  otherwise  thev 
must  rely  upon  the  report  of  officials  which  is 
much  to  be  deprecated.  This  is  what  would 
happen  if  parochial  matters  were  relegated  to 
county  councils.  As  with  the  management  pf 
the  poor,  so  I  believe  it  would  be  with  the 
management  of  the  public  interest  in  the  holding 
of  township  tenants.  The  adjustment  of  the  eco- 
nomical rent  would  not,  I  believe,  have  often  to 
be  referred  to  the  Land  Court 

8515.  Then  vou  propose  that  the  smaller  local 
authorities,  sucn  as  the  parochial  local  authority 
as  we  expect  it  to  be  very  soon,  would  be  a  very 

food  body  to  administer  the  land  in  Scotland  ? — 
Vovided  it  is  popularly  elected. 

8516.  I  assume  that,  and  the  more  popularly 
elected  it  is  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  pur- 
pose?— That  is  so,  but  in  this  scheme  of  mine  I 
propose  that  the  Land  Court  should  be  a  certain 
safeguard  to  prevent  abuse. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

8517.  I  want  to  know  how  you  make  out 
the  small  burghs  do  it  so  badly,  and  the  new 
authorities  will  do  it  so  well  ? — I  have  already 
answered  as  regards  the  burghs  under  the  pre- 
sent svstem ;  under  she  proposed  new  system 
everything  on  the  land  becomes  the  property  of 
the  tenant  himself,  and  it  is  only  as  regards  the 
ground  rent  that  the  local  authority  comes  in. 

8518.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  if,  as  you  say, 
these  burghs  manage  it  so  badly,  how  would  the 
new  ones  niana^e  it  better  ? — Before  the  tenant 
had  no  propnetor's  interest,  but  under  mv 
scheme  the  buildings  belong  to  the  tenant  himself 
as  his  absolute  property. 

Mr.  Sutherland. 

8519.  You  said  that  in  these  burghs  the  town 
council  are  not  compelled  by  any  legislative 
enactment  to  be  good  landlords  ? — They  are  not. 

8520.  Whereas  in  this  case  you  would  have 
new  legislation,  in  which  there  would  be  new 
provisions  made  under  which  they  would  look 
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Mr.  Boas. 


[Continued^ 


Mr.  Smtlurlmnd — coatinned. 

after  the  land  under  their  chac^  ?— The  tenants 
would  have  an  interest  in  keejuog  the  building* 
in  order,  and  keeping  the  laad  in  good  tenure^ 
In  the  other  case  there  ia  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Everything  the  tenants  have  done  to  the  holdings 
at  the  end  of  the  lease  becomes  the  property  of  the 
burgh  itself,  and  they  get  nothing  for  it ;  there 
is  no  compensatioD.  In  the  other  case  it  would 
be  their  own. 

8521.  Can  you  give  any  explanation  of  how 
it  is  that  these  burghs  do  not  make  better  provi- 
sion at  present  for  the  administration  of  the  land ; 
you  stated  that  they  were  not  good  landlords  ? — 
No ;  they  are  not. 

8522.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  ? — Because  as  town  councils  they 
do  not  want  to  take  much  trouble  with  the 
lands  they  let,  and  they  do  not  care  to  incur 
the  expense  of  making  improvements  upon  it. 

8523.  How  does  that  not  come  up  at  the  time 
of  the  election  of  the  councillors?-!  do  not 
know.  There  was  a  talk  about  it  I  know  in  the 
Tain  burgh ;  some  people  wanted  more  land  as 
small  allotments,  but  the  thing  was  not  carried 
out. 

8524  You  think  it  does  not  follow  of  neces- 
sity that  the  same  evils  that  are  at  present  exist- 
ing in  administration  by  these  burghs  would  of 
necessity  occur  under  a  parochial  board  ? — No. 
There  is  another  element  in  these  towns  of  a  few 
thousand  inhabitants ;  the  people  are  accustomed 
to  a  town  life  and  in  the  country  villages  it  is 
quite  different.  There  is  a  craving  in  the 
country  amongst  the  people  in  country  villages 
to  get  land ;  it  is  not  so  in  the  towns. 

Sir  George  Camplwll 

8525.  How  many  inhabitants  are  there  in 
Fortrose  ?— I  think  under  2,000. 

8526.  Is  it  not  under  1,000  ?— I  think  over 
1,000. 

Mr.  Sutherland. 

8527.  Does  this  account  for  it  to  any  extent, 
that  these  lands  are  not  administered  by  the 
burghs  under  any  special  Act  of  Parliament  ? — 
Yes,  decidedly.  I  think  it  there  is  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  it  would  be  quite  necessary 
that  there  should  be  supervision  of  the  land. 

8528.  If  there  was  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
by  the  Houses  of  Parliament  with  special 
provision  for  the  administration  of  land,  would 
not  the  local  authority  be  boxind  to  administer  it 
in  the  way  laid  down  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? — 
They  would  in  country  villages. 

8529.  But  that  is  wanting  in  present  legis- 
lation ? — Yes. 

8530.  You  think  this  would  be  an  element  in 
favour  of  your  proposal  ?— Yes. 

8531.  Then  you  were  asked  why  the  small 
holdings  did  not  pay.  I  presume  you  meant 
Highland  holdings  ?— Partly  Highland,  partly 
Lowland,  that  is  arable  land  with  plenty  of  pas- 
ture attached. 

8532.  They  pay  ?— They  pay.  A  pasture  is 
an  immense  advantage. 

0.69. 


Mr.  Sidkerknul — coatinaed. 

iR533.  If  in  any  circumttanees  they  do  not  pay 
it  is  because  tbey  have  mot  sufficient  hill  pastuivi 
or  the  hill  pasture  they  have  lUready  nad  faai 
been  cnrtailed  ? — Yes. 

8554.  You  were  aske^  some  fjuestions  as  to 
the  danger  that  would  result  to  the  public  funds 
if  advances  were  made  from  the  State  troasurv 
for  purchasing  holdinus.      Do   you  think  such 

freat  danger  exists  ?     I  think  there  is  no  danger 
eoause  1  believe  it  would  make  people  more 
industrious ;  it  would  elevate  them  altogether. 

8535.  You  think  there  is  infinitely  less  risk 
than  has  already  been  indicated  by  Parliament 
in  the  Ashbourne  Act  ? — I  think  I  said  so. 

8536.  You  do  not  see  why  if  the  Ashbourne 
Act  should  administer  money  for  the  benefit  of 
the  landlords  in  Ireland,  the  Highland  people, 
who  have  been  so  much  neglected  in  the  past, 
should  not  get  advances  of  the  same  kind  ? — I 
said  so  very  decidedly  two  or  three  times. 

8537.  And  in  Scotland  the  circumstances  of 
the  Highland  crofter,  as  he  is  called,  arises  to  a 
great  extent  from  his  historical  position?— Yes. 

8538.  Are  you  aware  that  Lord  Salisbury,  the 
Prime  Minister,  admitted  so  much  in  public  at 
Edinburgh  ?  - 1  am  not,  but  1  am  very  glad  to 
hear  it. 

8539.  You  think  the  position  of  the  Highland 
crofter  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  in  England,  historically  speaking? 
— Yes. 

8540.  That  makes  the  great  difference  in  the 
treatment  that  may  be  meted  out  to  both? — 
Yes. 

8541.  You  have  seen  the  terms  of  the  refer- 
ance  that  has  been  made  to  the  Committee,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  you  understand  it? — Yes. 

8542.  You  are  of  opinion  that  whatever  Par^ 
liament  in  its  wisdom  may  desire  to  do  with  re- 
gard to  England  and  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland^ 
diey  could  also  find  a  field  of  operation  in  that  part 
of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  such  as  Easter  Koss, 
parts  of  Caithness,  Sutherland,  and  Orkney  and 
Shetland  ? — Yes,.  Caithness  largely. 

8543.  You  see  no  reason  why  Scotland  should 
not  be  included  as  well  as  England  in  any 
suchlegislation?— Nothing.  I  say  we  have  no 
Allotment  Act  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 

8544.  With  regard  to  the  small  holdings,  I 
understand  that  you  are  in  favour  of  the  muni- 
cipalization of  the  land  ?— The  municipalization. 

8545.  If  the  local  authority  were  to  acquire 
land  and  let  it  out  in  small  holdings  that  would 
become  municipalized,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  there 
is  a  distinct  difference  between  that  and  my 
scheme. 

8546.  I  did  not  ask  whether  there  was  a 
difference  between  that  and  your  scheme,  but 
that  would  be  municipalization  of  land? — Yes. 

8547.  You  are  not  opjyosed  to  the  granting  of 
small  holdings  by  municipal  authorities  ? — I  did 
not  say  I  was  opposed ;  1  say  it  is  not  necessary. 

3  1  8548.  Are 
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Mr.  HalUy  ^/etoar^— continued.  Mr«  HdUey  Aet£Nir<«-continued. 

8548.  Are  you  faTOomble  to  it? — I  am  not  8551.  The  view  that  you  anJ  riving  now 
opposed  to  it,  but  it  is- not  so  absolutely  necessary  seems  to  be  somewhat  contrary  to  the  view  you 
as  the  other.  If  these  popularly  elected  bodies  have  previously  given? — I' was  closely  ques- 
see  their  way  to  du  it  I  think  they  should  have  tioned.  I  said  it  was  not  necessary^  but 
facilities  for  doing  it,  but  I  do  not  think  they  denrable. 

will  do  so  to  any  extent.  Mr.  Sutherland. 

8549.  You  think  they  might  have  the  power  ?         8552.  You  accept  it  as  a  step  to  the  goal  you 

— 1  think  they  might  biave  Sie  power.  are  aiming  at  ? — ^Yes,  I  accepted  it  as  a  step^ 

c^mmfx   V      ^u*  i_  xi.         •  1.x  J    -xo    V  but  I  do  uot  thiuk  it  will  be  taken  much  ad  van- 

9550.  lou  thmk  they  might  do  It ?-Yes.  tageofundertheprovisionsof  Mr.  Jesse  ColUngs' 

Bill. 
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Wednesday,  10th  July  1889. 


MBMBEBS  PRSSEITT; 


Mr.  Broadhurst. 

Sir  George  CampbelL 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Jesse  CoUings. 

Viscount  Curzon. 

iiir  Charles  Dalrymple. 


Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Compton  Lawranoe. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  Seale-Hayne. 
Mr.  Halley  Stewart. 
Mr.  Angus  Sutherland. 


The  Aiqht  Honoubablb  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  K.  T.  BeiDj  q.c,  a  Member  of  the  House;  Examined. 


Chairmim, 

8553.  I  think  yon  were  the  draftsman  of  the 
Allotments  and  Small  Holdings  Bill  ? — Yes,  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  Dodd. 

8554.  That  Bill  has  now  been  split  into  two, 
I  believe  ? — Yes. 

8555.  The  second  part  of  the  Bill  dealing  with 
small  holdings  has  again  been  introduced? — 
Yes,  last  year. 

8556.  I  may  take  it  you  agree  in  the  policy  of 
the  Bill?— Entirely. 

8557.  What  local  authority  is  suggested  in  the 
Bill  as  it  stands?— The  Bill  is  aijplicable  to 
England  and  Wales,  and  it  is  the  sanitary  autho- 
rity that  is  made  the  authority  under  the  Bill  ; 
I  tliink  that  would  be  not  a  very  convenient 
authority  when  we  get,  as  most  of  us  hope  we 
shall,  district  councils  in  England. 

8558.  You  would  propose  in  that  case  that  the 
local  authority  should  be  the  district  councils  ? 
— Certainly. 

8559.  Will  you  state  what  is  the  object  of  the 
Bill  ? — It  is  to  enable  local  authorities  to  facilitate 
the  establishment  of  small  holdings  of  from  1  to 
40  or  50  acres. 

8560.  Do  you  consider  the  interposition  of  a 
local  authority  necessary? — Yes,  I  think  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  interposition  of  a  local 
authority ;  in  the  first  place,  because  I  tliink  it 
ought  to  secure  the  Central  Government  from 
any  risk  of  loss  upon  advances  of  money ; 
ana  in  the  second  place,  because  of  the  local 
knowledge  which  the  local  authorities  would  have, 
which  would  prevent  the  Government  or  its 
emissaries  or  agents  from  being  led  into  un- 
profitable and  unnecessary  transactions. 

8561.  In  your  opiuion,  then,  the  Government 
could  not  safely  undertake  a  scheme  of  this  kind 
directly  ? — I  do  not  think  it  could  ;  but  that,  of 
course,  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  do  not  think  it 
could  be  safely  done  on  so  large  a  scale  as  these 
Bills  might  lead  to. 

8562.  In  the  Bill  you  drew  there  is  provision, 
is  there  not,  by  which  the  locaJ  authority  wiU  in 
the  long  run  make  a  profit  out  of  the  transaction  ? 
—Yes. 

0.69. 


Chairman — continued. 

8563.  Do  you  approve  of  that  provision  ? — Yes, 
I  think  it  is  only  common  iaimess.  The  use  of 
the  municipal  guarantee  to  the  Government 
enables  the  money  to  be  advanced  at  3  per  cent, 
(we  may  say  about  3  per  cent.,  I  suppose),  and  I 
should  think  that  the  local  authority  is  entitled  in 
the  public  interest  to  have  a  return  out  of  that 
transaction. 

8564.  I  suppose  the  local  authority  must  be 
considered  to  undertake  some  risk  ? — Certainly ; 
there  must  be  necessarily  some  risk,  however 
careful  they  may  be. 

8565.  And  therefore  vou  think  that  they 
should  also  be  entitled  to  look  forward  to  getting 
some  profit  ? — Yes ;  I  also  think  that  the  prospect 
of  a  profit  of  that  kind  would  encourage  the 
local  authorities  to  take  up  the  scheme  where 
they  thought  it  was  practicable. 

8566.  Is  that  the  reason  why,  in  the  Bill,  three- 
fourths  of  the  purchase-money  is  to  be  left  as  a 
perpetual  quit- rent  ? — Yes,  that  is  one  reason ; 
and  I  think  it  would  result  in  a  profit  hereafter 
in  the  nature  of  a  perpetual  rental  for  the  benefit 
of  the  locality. 

8567.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of 
the  amount  of  the  perpetual  quit-rent? — I  do  not 
adhere  myself  very  rigidly  or  obstinately  to  the 
three-fourths  and  one-fourth  in  the  Bill.  I  think 
it  might  be  advantageous  to  enable  the  small 
holder  to  advance  a  little  more.  That  would 
have  the  advantage  of  giving  greater  security 
to  the  local  authority,  because  if  more  was  paid 
off  the  sum  left  at  its  risk  would  be  less. 

8568.  A  perpetual  quit-rent  based  upon  three- 
fourths  of  the  purchase-money  might  possibly 
become  a  rack-rent,  might  it  not? — It  might. 

8569.  If  the  value  of  the  land  were  again  to 
fall  it  might  become  a  rack-rent? -It  might  be- 
come a  rack-rent. 

8570.  And  in  that  case  the  security  would  not 
be  to  good  as  if  the  tenant  had  paid  off  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  purchase-money? — Precisely. 
I  think  the  risk  ought  to  be  with  the  tenant  for 
whose  advantage  it  Lb  done. 

8571.  Is  there  any  other  advantage  possessed 
3  12  by 
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Mr.  Reid^  Q.C.,  M.P. 


{^Continued 


Chairman — continued. 

by  the  local  authority  under  the  Bill? — There  is 
the  power  of  reiuinption,  which  I  think  is  a  very 
important  power.  It  is  difficult  to  deal  with 
what  id  called  the  unearned  increment,  and  to 
preserve  it  to  the  local  authority  ;  but  under  the 
provisions  of  thig^  Bill  the  local  authority  would 
be  at  liberty  at  any  time  upon  paying  full  com- 
pensation to  resume  possession  ot  a  small  holding 
at  itd  full  value  as  a  small  holding  ;  so  that  if  it 
become  developed  into  building  land,  we  will  say, 
then  the  price  given  wou  d  be  not  its  price  as 
building  land,  but  its  price  as  a  small  holding ; 
that  is  to  say,  as  land  liable  to  cultivation  and 
subject  to  the  restrictions  attaching  to  small 
holdings. 

8572.  Let  me  just  folio iv  that  up  in  another 
case  :  supposing  that  the  value  of  the  holding, 
after  the  transaction  was  concluded,  was  en- 
hanced by  a  railroad,  so  that  the  land  which 
originally  was  bought  as  land  at  a  distance  from 
any  town  or  market,  and  therefore  at  a  smaller 
price,  became  very  valuable,  us  land  now  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  even  for  the  pur- 
pose of  small  holdings  independent  altogetht- r  of 
any  question  of  bunding ;  under  the  Bill  would 
the  local  authority  w  entitled  to  resume 
possession  of  that  land  ? — It  would  be  entitled  to 
resume,  but  in  that  case  it  w^ould  have  to  pay 
the  value  of  the  land  as  a  small  holding,  that 
is  to  say,  as  cultivated  land ;  and  I  agree  that 
that  portion  of  what  is  called  unearned  increment 
would  rest  with  the  small  holder ;  he  would  get 
the  benefit  of  that. 

8573.  Therefore  the  local  authority  would  not 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  unearned  in- 
crement due  to  such  causes  as  rho^e  I  have  men- 
tioned, namely,  either  the  increase  of  facilities 
for  communication,  or  some  great  increase  of 
population  ? — That  is  so. 

8574.  Supposing,  for  instance,  in  a  district  in 
Wales  which  at  the  present  time  is  wild  land, 
gold  were  found  in  paying  quantities,  and  that 
a  large  mining  population  came  upon  the  K^^ound, 
in  that  case  land  which  might  have  been  bought 
at  1 0  Z.  an  acre  would  perhaps  become  worth 
100  /.  an  acre,  even  for  agricultural  purposes ; 
but  the  whole  of  the  proBt  arising  that  wav 
would  go  to  the  tenant  under  your  proposal, 
though  it  is  unearned  increment  ? — It  would  be 
all  enhanced  value  as  agricultural  land,  and  I  do 
not  see  myself  how  you  can  split  u))  the  increased 
value  as  agricultural  land  unless  yon  adopt 
a  different  scheme  altogether. 

8575.  In  fact,  all  that  you  have  in  view  in 
these  powers  of  resumption  is  the  possibility  of 
the  land  being  required  for  building  purposes,  or 
for  the  extension  of  a  town,  or  for  some  public 
purposes  such  as  a  cemetery,  or  something  of 
that  kind  ? — Quite  so.  It  would  rive  the  muni- 
cipal body  a  certain  control,  if  the  scheme  was 
largel  V  availed  of,  over  a  considerable  part  of  the 
land  m  its  neighbourhood  on  honest  terms.  I 
should  not  like  that  a  municipality  or  the  local 
authority  should  at  any  time  speculate  in  land. 
I  do  not  think  that  that  would  meet  with  the 
approval  of  most  people ;  but  I  do  think  that  if 
it  were,  by  carrying  out  a  beneficial  scheme  of 
small  holdings,  and  at  the  same  time  to  lay  the 
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foundation   for    a    great  civic  property  in  the 
future,  it  would  be  no  disadvantage. 

8576.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  object 
which  we  have  in  view  might  be  attained  if 
local  authorities  were  authorised  to  become  land- 
lords ;  that  is  to  say,  to  buy  land  for  the  purpose 
of  letting  it  out  again,  but  subject  perhaps  to 
conditions  as  to  fixity  of  tenure  and  fair  rent; 
that  in  fact  would  be  a  large  extension  of  the 
Allotments  Act,  would  it  not? — Yes. 

8577.  What  is  your  opioioii  of  that  proposal  ? 
— I  think  if  that  was  to  be  adopted  it  would  not 
be  so  satisfactory  as  Mr.  Jesse  Collings'  proposal, 
because  I  think  there  would  be  a  greater  risk 
thrown  upon  the  local  authority,  to  begin  with. 
They  would  take  the  vicissitudes  of  a  landlord's 
career,  which  of  courae  we  know  to  be  somewhat 
precarious. 

8578.  In  that  case  they  would  have  to  have 
a  rack-rent,  would  they  not? — Thev  would  have 
to  have  a  rack-rent,  and  they  might  be  exposed  to 
considerable  pressure.  I  think  it  is  a  dangerous 
thin^  on  a  large  sC'de  to  have  a  municipality  letting 
land  to  persons  who  are  their  own  constituents. 

8579.  They  would  have  no  more  security  for 
the  payment  of  the  rent  than  ordinary  landlords? 

8580.  The  only  secority  would  be  such  improve- 
ments perhaps  as  tenants  might  have  made? — 
That  is  Ao ;  it  might  be  necessary  that  an  inde- 
pendent authority  should  be  called  in  to  fix  the 
rent  in  case  of  doubt,  and  a  judicial  fixing  of  rent 
in  England  and  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  is  a 
novel  proposal,  which  I  am  not  at  all  dif>posed  co 
extend  too  far. 

8581.  Are  there  any  other  objections  which 
occur  to  you  ?— I  think  that  a  small  holder  wouM 
not  care  to  be  merely  a  tenant ;  he  would  take 
it,  no  doubt,  on  those  terms,  if  he  could  not  get 
it  otherwiite,  but  he  would  very  much  prefer 
being  a  restricted  owner,  even  subject  to  the  re- 
strictions provided  in  this  Bill. 

8582.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
both  from  persons  in  the  position  of  smaU  holders, 
and  from  land  agents  and  landowners,  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  a  larse  demand  for  owner- 
ship, and  that  u  small  cultivator  would  prefer  the 
independence  of  a  tenancy,  from  which  be  might 
remove  himself  at  any  moment,  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  ownership,  where  he  would  be  fixed  to 
his  land,  because  he  has  paid  something  down, 
aud  he  could  only  dispose  of  his  land  by  sale ; 
do  you  think  that  that  feeling  is  prevalent? — It 
may  be  that  that  is  the  feeling  in  some  parts  of 
the  country ;  I  believe  mvself  that  there  is  a 
^eat  attraction  in  ownership:  certainly  it  is  so 
m  the  country  *hat  I  know  of.  Everybody  in  the 
south  of  Scotland  would  very  much  prefer  to 
have  what  they  might  fairly  call  an  ownershb 
of  land  to  having  a  tenure,  provided  they  coula 
see  their  way  in  point  of  money ;  but  I  can  quite 
understand  that  there  may  be  difficulties  in  the 
way  ot  finding  capital  fcr  the  purchase.  Under 
this  scheme,  of  course,  the  man  would  only  have 
to  find  one-fourth,  or  it  may  be  two-fifths,  or 
one-half. 

8583.  As  regards  the  larger  proportion  I  do 
not  understand  you  to  suggest  t»t  that  shosH 
be  paid  down  ? — Not  necessarily. 
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8584.  If  I  BiKlerdtaiid  your  suggestion  aright, 
it  18  that  one-fotirth  shoald  be  paid  down  as  pro- 
posed in  the  Bill,  but  that  the  instalments  should 
be  BO  arranged  as  to  pay  off  a  larger  proportion 
in  the  course  of  a  certain  number  of  years  ? — 
Yes,  I  should  prefer  that. 

8585.  Do  you  think,  in  the  case  suggested  of 
the  local  authority  becoming  the  landlord,  there 
is  any  danger  01  pressure  being  brought  to 
bear  upon  it  for  unduly  low  rents? — I  think  so. 

8586.  Do  you  think  there  there  is  any  danger  of 
pressure  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  local 
authority  in  the  case  of  purchase  ;  for  instance, 
for  relieving  the  small  holder  of  the  instalments 
which  he  has  to  f>ay  ? — I  do  not  consider  that 
that  power  is  open  to  them  ;  they  cannot  do  so 
under  this  Hill.  The  local  authority  would  not 
be  entitled  to  make  any  such  remission,  and  I 
think  that,  if  any  power  of  remission  was  given, 
it  should  be  very  greatly  safeguarded,  because^, 
that  would  amount  to  making  a  present  out  of 
the  rates  to  an  individual  occupier,  whicli  is  a 
▼ery  serious  thing  indeed  to  do. 

8587.  Therefoi-e,  the  person  in  the  position  of 
a  small  holding  under  this  Bill  would  be  in  a 
▼ice:  that  is  to  say,  there  would  be  the  statutory 
provisions  which  compelled  him  10  pay  his  rent, 
or  if  lie  does  not  he  will  be  evicteu? — Yes,  I 
think  that  would  necessarily  be  so.  I  think 
tiiat  the  same  objection  would  occur  in  any  g^imilur 
situation,  because,  supposing  that  the  local 
authority  were  the  landlord,  and  the  rent  was 
not  paid,  the  local  authority  would  either  have 
to  neglect  its  duty,  so  to  speak,  to  the  ratepayers 
ftt  large,  or  else  it  would  have  to  evict. 

8588.  I  understand  your  view  is  that,  inasmuch 
aas  the  local  authority  must  have  discretion  in 
fixing  the  rent,  8up)K)8ing  it  is  merely  the  land- 
lord, there  would  be  greater  |)ossibility  of  its 
sacrificing  the  property  of  the  ratepayers,  owing 
to  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  tenants,  than  there 
could  be  if  the  small  cultivators  were  owners  or 
^a^i-owners,  under  Mr.  Collings'  scheme  ? — I 
think  that  the  temptation  would  be  gi'eater,  and 
the  liability  to  that  being  done  would  be  greater ; 
but  I  must  frankly  say  that  I  should  have  general 
confidence  in  the  constituencies  at  large,  and  the 
local  authorities,  and  I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  a  very  serious  danger  of  that,  although  I 
think  there  would  be  some. 

8589.  In  Mr.  Jesse  Collings'  Bill  I  think  that 
the  small  holder  is  restricted  in  his  dealings  with 
the  land  in  certain  respects  ? — Yes. 

8590.  Would  you  say  what  thoiie  are  ? — He  is 
restricted  in  the  first  place  as  regards  mortgaging. 
He  is  enabled  to  mortgage,  but  he  is  not  enabled 
to  mortgage  a  portion ;  he  must  mortgage  the 
whole  of  the  small  holding.  He  is  not  able  to 
subdivide  the  holding ;  that  is  to  say,  he  cannot 
sell  part  and  not  the  whole  of  it,  unless  he  does 
so  to  the  local  authority,  who  of  course  might  by 
tiiat  machinery  assist  him,  when  they  thought 
proper,  to  subdivide  the  holding.  The  object  is 
to  prevent  subdivision,  and  to  keep  a  small  hold- 
ing as  a  small  holding,  giving  the  local  authority 
discretion  to  vary  it  if  necessary.  I  think  that  a 
simpler  method  might  be  introduced  into  the 
Bill  for  doing  that,  but  that  is  how  it  stands  at 
present  in  the  Bill. 
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8591.  Is  the  small  holder  entitled  to  sublet? 
— I  do  not  think  that  he  would  be  entitled  to 
sublet. 

8592.  He  must  remain  a  cultivator? — Yes;  he 
must  be  a  cultivator,  because,  seeing  tliat  inonery 
from  the  public  is  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  small  holders,  it  would  be  an  abuse  of 
the  powers  of  the  Bill  to  enable  one  man  to  be  a 
small  holder  in  40  or  50  different  places,  and 
to  farm  out  his  small  holdings  and  make  a  proit 
out  of  them.  I  do  not  think  that  that  ought  to 
be  allowed. 

8593.  Is  there  any  provision  in  the  Bill  for 
the  registration  of  title? — Yes,  there  is;  and  I 
think  some  little  minor  improvements  might  be 
made  by  requiring  that  deeds  of  transfer  and 
mortgage  should  all  be  executed  in  the  books  of 
the  local  authority.  But  subject  to  that  (which 
is  a  small  matter)  I  do  think  that  under  that 
scheme  of  registration  you  can  transfer  for 
nothing  at  all.  The  form  of  transfer  is  provided^ 
the  form  of  mortgage  is  provided,  and  any  man 
who  could  read  and  write  could  execute  it  with- 
out any  further  trouble. 

8594.  I  suppose  that  the  cheapness  of  trans- 
fer is  a  very  important  element  in  small  hold- 
ings ? — It  seems  to  me  to  be  absolutely  essen- 
tial, because  I  contemplate  that  small  holdings 
would  very  often  be  only  two  or  three  or  four 
or  six  acres,  and  a  lawyer's  hill  is  a  fearful  thing 
in  regard  to  small  holdings  like  that. 

8595.  What  provision  is  there  in  the  Bill  for 
the  compulsory  purchase  of  land  ? — The  provi* 
sions  embrace  the  Lands  (Clauses  Consolidation 
Act  of  1845,  and  the  Acts  amending  the  same; 
that  is  to  say,  the  old  machinery,  and  I  must  say 
a  most  ineffectual  and  unfair  machinery,  which 
has  been  in  existence  for  more  than  40  years 
with  regard  to  the  compulsory  taking  of  land. 
We  did  not  introduce  into  this  Bill  provisions 
for  the  simpler  acquisition  of  land  by  compulsory 
purchase,  because  it  would  overweight  tne  Bill, 
to  begin  with,  and  in  the  second  place,  because 
that  is  really  a  proper  subject  lor  a  general  en- 
actment, in  my  humble  opinion. 

8596.  What  are  the  objections,  in  your  opinion, 
to  the  present  system  of  compulsory  purchase 
underthe  Lands  Ciauses  Act? — Every  advantage, 
so  to  speak,  is  given  to  the  landowner.  The  land- 
owner, however  unreasonable  he  may  be,  is  not 
liable  and  cannot  bo  liable  to  any  costs  at  all. 
The  expense  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  land  is 
also  very  great  and  unnecessarily  great,  and 
quite  unnecessarily  heavy  costs  are  allowed  in 
connection  with  transactions  of  that  sort.  The 
result  is,  that  the  powers  of  landowners  to  put  a 
local  authority  to  heavy  expense!*  in  ascertaining 
the  value  of  land  are  in  fact  used  as  a  screw  to 
enable  the  landowner,  if  he  is  uuprincipled,  to 
extract  from  the  local  authority  a  perfectly  unfair 
price.  Then  also  (although  tins  does  not  so 
much  apply  to  this  Bill,  and  therefore  I  will  not 
say  much  about  it),  the  present  law  requires  that 
every  interest  in  land  should  be  ascertained 
separately.  One  man,  for  instance,  may  have  a 
leasehold  interest,  and  another  may  have  a  free- 
hold interest,  in  the  same  piece  of  land,  or  there 
may  be  a  life-tenant,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
else  ;  so  that  this  wretched  local  authority   is 
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liable  to  huve  three  or  four  triald  in  reji^ard  t^ 
the  same  piece  of  land,  where  the  Fame  thing  is 
tried  in  different  phases  over  and  over  again ;  in 
fact  one  of  the  great  objections  to  industrial  en« 
terprise,  in  some  parts  of  the  country  at  all 
events,  is  this  very  large  tax,  which  is  largely  un- 
necessary. 

8597.  What  alterations  would  you  pro|>osc  in 
the  system? — There  are  some  alterations  which 
I  should  heartily  endorse  which  are  referred  to 
in  a  Minute  of  the  Home  Secretary  (I  think  it 
was  Sir  William  Harcourt),  which  are  printed 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
1881  and  1882  on  Artizans'  Dwellings  The 
proposals  in  effect  are,  in  the  fir:5t  place,  that  all 
interests  should  be  assessed  together.  In  the 
second  place,  that  there  should  be  a  larger  discre- 
tion as  regards  costs,  so  that  if  a  landowner  is 
really  unreasonable  in  the  opinion  of  the  court 
he  may  be  ordered  to  pay  costs  as  well  as  to 
forfeit  his  own,  which  is  the  present  law.  Tho^e 
are  the  two  most  important  alterations.  Then  I 
would  add  that  I  think  there  should  be  some 
restriction  as  to  the  number  of  skilled  witnesses 
that  are  called ;  eminent  surveyors  who  get  ex- 
tremely high  fees  are  now  called,  who  give  their 
opinions  as  to  the  value  of  the  land  from  different 
points  of  view,  three  or  four  of  them  on  the  one 
side  being  contradicted  by  three  or  four  on  the 
other  side,  so  that  in  cifect  in  most  of  these 
compensation  cases  in  practical  experience  you 
may  oblitemte  altojjether  the  evidence  of  these 
skilled  gentlemen,  oecause  they  neutralise  each 
other,  and  yet  the  cost  of  the  fees  of  such  wit- 
nesses is  very  large;  I  think  unduly  large.  'I'herc 
is  another  point  which  I  do  not  enter  upon,  and 
that  is  as  to  the  provisions  for  betterment ;  to 
enable  the  local  authority  who  improves  the 
value  of  adjoining  land  to  derive  in  one  way  or 
another  some  part  of  the  advantage  which  has 
been  created  by  its  own  expenditure. 

8598.  That  would  not  apply  to  small  holdings, 
I  presume? — That  does  not  arise  here,  and  I 
need  not  trouble  the  Committee  with  that  ques- 
tion. 

8599.  In  the  case  of  a  transaction  under  the 
Bill  the  local  authority  would  purchase  the  land, 
and  would,  I  suppose,  divide  it  into  small  hold- 
ings, and  then  sell  it  on  these  conditions  to  a 
certain  number  of  owners ;  is  it.  contemplated 
that  the  local  axithority  should  provide  the 
buildings? — There  is  power  for  the  local  au- 
thority to  provide  the  buildings.  1  would  be 
disposed  to  give  the  local  authority  the  power; 
but  I  should  trust  to  the  local  authority's  good 
sense  not  to  use  it  except  when  it  is  really  ne- 
cessary. I  believe  that  ii'  people  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, not  now  but  in  a  little  time  after  this 
system  had  been  developed,  they  would  find  the 
necessary  money,  or  begin  with  humble  build- 
ings, and  improve  them  as  time  went  on,  and 
I  would  like  to  see  that  kind  of  self-help  en- 
couraged. 

86(K).  I  gather  that  you  think  there  would  be 
a  considerable  risk  if  there  were  any  large  loan 
of  money  by  a  local  authority  for  the  purpose  of 
buildings,  and  improvements  of  that  kind  ? — I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  see  that  on  a  large  scale 
at  all. 
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8601.  Do  you  tliink  that  it  is  a  necessary 
feature  of  the  Bill? — I  think  it  is  desirable  to 
have  it  in  the  Bill,  because  I  can  conceive  cases 
arising  in  which  it  might  be  very  advisable ; 
where,  for  example,  the  local  authority  might  be 
able  to  purchaii^o  an  estate,  which  is  practi- 
cally lefc  to  the  moles  and  rabbits  at  the 
present  time  (most  of  us  have  heard  of  such 
cases),  and  they  might  have  upim  their  books 
men  ready  who  would  set  out  that  estate  in  email 
holdings,  and  who  would  do  a  good  deal  of 
building  themselves,  but  wbc  wou  d  require 
some  assistance  towards  it ;  it  might  be  a  verj* 
great  benefit  to  the  entire  locality  in  such  a  case 
as  that.  I  can  conceive  such  cases,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  those  cases  would  be  of  common 
occurrence. 

8602.  In  a  novel  case,  such  as  we  are  con- 
templating, do  you  think  that  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  provide  facilities,  in  the  first  instance, 
which  might  be  taken  advantage  of  by  those 
persons  who  have  saved  some  money,  and  who, 
therefore,  give  hostages  to  fortune  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so,  as  a  general  rule,  certainly.  I  think,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  class  of  per>ons  you  wish  to 
attract,  and  can  successfully  attract,  arc  those  in:ho 
have  some  nest-egg  of  their  own. 

8603.  What  1  want  to  know  is,  whether  you 
think  it  would  be  wise  and  politic  for  the  State 
to  give  facilities  in  the  diiape  of  these  large  loans 
ti>  persons  who  are  absolutely  impecunious?— 
No,  I  would  not  do  that. 

8604.  Per«ons  of  that  kind  must  be  helped  in 
other  ways,  I  assume  ? — Yes 

8605.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  besuflScient, 
in  order  to  comjilete  a  scheme  of  this  sort,  if 
labourers,  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  impecu- 
nious, as  a  rule,  and  not  to  have  the  means  of 
saving  money,  had  opportunities  of  taking  small 
plots  of  ground  by  way  of  allotments?— i  think 
that  is  the  legitimate  and  natural  thing  for  them 
to  do,  and  the  natural  way  of  dealing  with  the 
question. 

,  8606.  That  would   be   the  first  step  in  the 
lidder  ?— Exactly. 

8607.  Then,  if  they  continue  thrifty  and  in- 
dusirious,  they  might  be  able  to  take  a  larger 
plot,  and  in  time  to  save  money  enough  to  be- 
come small  owners?- -Exactly. 

8608.  It  would  be  unwise  and  premature,  m 
your  opinion,  to  put  such  men  at  once  in  the 
position  of  smnll  owners? — I  think  so.  I  do 
think  that  it  would  be  a  very  great  mistake  to 
spend  large  sums  of  public  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  upon  the  land  small  holders 
who  have  no  means  at  all  of  their  own  already 
saved. 

8609.  I  will  just  put  one  other  question  upon 
that  point.  The  success  of  a  scheme  of  this 
kind  depends  very  much,  does  it  not,  upon  the 
first  experience  ? — Yes. 

8610.  If  this  first  experience  were  unfortu- 
nate, if  the  money  were  lent  to  persons  who  sub- 
sequently failed,  and  the  ratepayers  lost  the 
lyioney  in  consequence,  that  it  would  be  very 
damaging  to  any  extension  of  the  scheme,  would 
it  not  ? — It  would  be  fatal  to  it  for  years. 

86 11.  That,  I  presume,  would  confirm  yoar 
opinion  that  in  the  first  instance,  at  all  events, 
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this  exceptional  assistance  ought  only  to  be  ex- 
tended to  persons  who  are  able  to  help  them- 
selves ? — I  think  so  very  strongly. 

8612.  Let  me  ask  you  to  follow  me  in  con- 
sidering the  condition  of  a  quasi  owner  under 
this  plan.  Assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  cost  of  the  land  and  the  necessary  fences, 
and  so  on,  is  1,000/.,  this  fjuasi  owner  would 
have  to  pay  40  /.  a  year ;  that  is  to  say,  he  would 
have  to  pay  down  250  /.  and  4  per  cent,  on  the 
remaining  750  /.,  and  we  may  assume  that  the 
250  /.  he  pays  is  also  worth  4  per  cent.,  and 
therefore  that  his  annual  charge  wa^s  40  /.  a  year  ? 
— ^Yes. 

8613.  Now  a  tenant,  under  an  ordinary  land- 
lord, dealing  with  property  of  the  same  value 
would,  on  the  average  of  present  rents,  not  have 
to  pay  more  than  30 /.  a  year  would  be  ?— Pro- 
bably not. 

8614.  Therefore  the  ^uaW  owner  would  beat 
a  disadvantage  to  the  extent  of  at  least  10  /.  a 
year?— For  the  time,  yes. 

8615.  For  the  50  years  during  which  his  pay- 
ment lasted  ? — Yes. 

8616.  Then  the  quasi  owner  would  be  re- 
stricted from  letting  nis  land ;  he  would  be  tied 
to  the  land?— Yes. 

8617.  He  would  be  tied  there  as  a  cultivating 
owner,  and  if  for  any  purpose  he  wanted  to  go 
into  something  else  ne  would  have  to  sell  his  laud 
for  whatever  he  could  get  in  the  market  at  the 
time. 

8618.  He  would  also  be  restricted  from  mort- 
gaging, would  he  not  ?—  Not  from  mortgaging  the 
whole ;  he  would  be  restricted  from  subdividing 
or  mortgaging  a  part. 

8619.  In  fact,  practically  he  would  be  in  the 
position  of  a  mortgagee  already,  would  he  not, 
to  the  extent  of  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the 
land  ?— Yes. 

8620.  Then  he  would  also  have  to  provide  his 
own  buildings  ? — Yes. 

8621.  And  in  bad  times  he  would  be  compelled 
under  statutory  provisions  to  pay  his  instalments? 
—Yes. 

8622.  He  could  not  expect  relief  in  bad  times 
such  as  the  tenant  whom  I  suppose  to  be  sitting 
next  him  would  probably  obtain  from  his  land- 
lord ?— Quite  so. 

8623.  He  would  also  be  liable,  would  he  not, 
if  the  value  of  land  increased,  and  his  property 
was  likely  to  be  valuable  for  building  purposes, 
to  have  it  taken  from  him  and  to  have  to  start 
afresh?  — Yes. 

8624.  With  all  these  disadvantages  as  com- 
pared with  a  tenant,  do  you  think  that  there 
would  be  many  persons  who  would  be  inclined 
to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  of  this  Bill? — 
I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be ;  I  do  not 
mean  for  a  moment  to  say  that  many  men  at 
present  would  not  prefer  to  pay  their  3  per 
cent  upon  the  value  of  the  land  if  they  could 
get  the  land  ;  but  the  whole  purpose  of  compul- 
sory power  is  to  provide  for  cases  where  they 
cannot  get  it.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  landlords 
in  this  country  accept,  as  you  put  it  in  your 
question,  3  per  cent«  (in  fact  I  think  a  good  many 
of  them  take  less),  but  then  they  get  paid  in 
other  wavs  so  to  speak  for  it.     Of  course  the 
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advantage  of  getting  the  land  cheap  is  very  much 
relished  by  those  who  can  get  it  cheap ;  but  we 
are  dealing  with  the  cases  of  landlords  who  will, 
not  give  facilities  for  getting  land.  I  think  that 
one  of  the  chief  benefits  ot  this  Bill  would  be 
that  it  would  induce  landlords  to  take  a  different 
view  from  what  they  do  in  some  parts,  although 
I  know  in  many  parts  they  will  gfve  facilities. 

8625.  Speaking  not  of  exceptional  landlords, 
or  of  exceptional  cases,  but  speaking  generally, 
do  you  think,  that  landlords  would  object  to  let 
land  upon  the  terms  projx>sed  ;  that  is  to  say,  at 
4  per  cent.,  with  an  obligation  upon  the  tenant 
to  provide  buildings? — ho. 

8626.  And  subject  to  the  power  of  resumption 
in   case   the   land  became    more  valuable? — I 
should  think  that  a  good  many  landlords  would 
be  very  willing  to  do  that ;  but  those  landlords 
have  got  their  own  tenants  now  in  the  farms,  and 
they  do  not  like,  and  practically  could  not  take 
away    the    land    from    their    present  tenants^ 
although,  of  course,  in   law  they  might  be  very 
able  to  do  it.     I  think  you  must  also  bear  in 
mind  that  the  person  who  becomes  the  small 
holder  under  a  scheme  of  this  kind  would  have» 
as  you   jK)inted   out  in  previous  questions,  a 
certain  degree  of  advantage   in  the  nature  of 
unearned  increment.     He  would  gain  the  full 
value  of  the  agricultural  land  if  the  agricultural 
land  was  enhanced  in  value  as  agricultural  landL 
He  also  would  have  what  I  think  would  be  very 
valuable,  the   sense  of  ownership  (for  it  is,  in 
fact,  ownership).   A  man  will  undoubtedly  work 
very  much  harder  at  his  own  land  than  he  would 
at  other  people's,  and  would  take  a  great  deal 
more  interest  iu  it,   and  I  think  he  would  find 
that  it  would  pay  him. 

8627.  In  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  invested 
all  his  property  in  the  purchase  of  his  land^  and 
has  become  a  restricted  owner,  what  is  he  to  do 
b^  way  of  provision  for  his  family  in  the  event  of 
his  death  ? — He  cannot  divide  this  property.  Of 
course,  whatever  will  he  makes  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  would  be  respected ;  but  the 
holding  would  have  to  be  sold. 

8628.  Therefore  the  death  of  a  tenant  who 
had  no  other  property,  and  who  desired  to  divide 
his  property  among  his  children,  must  be  followed 
by  the  sale  of  the  land  ? — It  must  be  followed 
by  the  sale  of  the  land  ;  or  if  he  likes  he  cap 
mortgage  for  a  certain  sum  the  whole  of  tbe 
land  to  pay  portions  to  the  younger  children  and 
leave  the  land  to  the  eldest,  who  would  be  able 
to  manage  it  and  pay  the  charges ;  that  could 
be  done. 

8629.  Would  not  the  necessity  to  sell  the  land 
be  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  taking  such 
holdings,  because  you  find,  do  you  not,  among 
poor  people  who  have  any  land  at  all  a  strong 
desire  that  the  land  should  continue  in  the 
family? — Yes;  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  is  such  a  dcsin) ;  they  take  great  pride  ia 
the  Idnd. 

863a  Would  they  be  able  to  have  the  feeling 
of  ownership  of*  which  you  spoke  properly 
developed,  if  they  knew  that  on  their  deatn  the 
land  must  be  sold  ? — 1  agree  that  a  feeling  of 
that  kind  would  certainly  deprive  them  of  some 
of  the  satisfaction. 

3X4  8631.  Taking 
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8631.  Taking  the  case  of  a  man  who  entered 
upc>n  such  a  property  to-day,  he  would  not  get 
the  full  advantage  for  50  years ;  that  is  to  say  he 
would  probably  be  dead  long  before  the  full 
advantage  accrued,  and  at  his  death  the  property 
would  have  to  be  sold,  would  it  not,  if  he  had  a 
funily  ? — Not  necessarily,  because  he  might  pro- 
vide that  it  should  be  mortgaged  to  a  limited 
anouut,  as  I  have  described. 

8632.  He  can  only  mortgage  to  the  extent  of 
cue-fourth,  cwn  he  not  ? — le^y  that  is  the  only 
interest  he  has  except  the  improvements,  but  he 
could  mortgage  to  the  full  extent  of  the  improve- 
ments. Supposing  he  had  taken  (and  there  are 
many  such  cases)  40  or  50  acres  in  the  condition 
of  moas,  and  had  improved  it  so  much,  that  in- 
stead of  being  worth  10  /.  an  acre,  as  it  was  when 
be  bou<:ht  it,  it  had  become  60  /.  an  acre,  all  that 
improvement  is  entirely  his  own,  and  is  protected 
itt  the  most  complete  manner  conceivable.  So 
)that  he  could  mortgage  to  that  extent.     But  of 

r  course  the  alternative  brings  us  back  to  the  old 
.  story  of  settling  property.     Everybody  knows 

iiiere  is  a  great  ditticulty  in  regard  to  settlements, 
.and  that  settlements  in  eflect  in  this  country 
\hsLve  been  prejudicial  to  the  diffusion  ot  land  as 

ft  should  be  diffused. 

8633.  You  will  understand  that  my  questions 
are  not  directed  to  the  question  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  provisions,  but  1  am  only  asking  your 
opinion  as  to  what  the  practical  effect  would  be  ? 
— 1  think  the  questions  you  have  put 'may  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative ;  there  is  no  doubt 
that  there  is  the  disadvantage  that  you  have 
pointed  out 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

8634.  You  were  asked  by  the  Chairman  with 
regard  to  the  adyantagea  of  tenants  as  compared 
with  these  quasi  owners;  and  one  statement 
was  that  the  tenant  was  freer  to  leave  his 
tenancy  at  any  time;  does  not  that  remark  as 
to  greater  freedom  apply  equally,  and  even  to  a 
larger  extent,  to  the  power  of  sale  which  the 
restricted  owner  would  have ;  could  not  he  sell 
«t  any  time  ?— Yes  ;  at  any  time. 

8635.  Would  not  the  process  in  the  in  the  Bill 
enable  him  to  realise  all  his  improvements,  and 
•everything  be  put  into  the  land  in  a  more  satis- 
factory way  than  a  tenant  could  realise  any 
improvements  in  case  he  left  his  tenancy  ?— If 
the  tenant  was  to  go  out  he  would  expect  the 
incomer  to  pay  Him  for  all  his  improvements  in 
one  way  or  another,  and  by  selling  outright  he 
would  get  precisely  as  much  advantage  as  if  he 
were    a   restricted   owner  with   the    power   of 

sale;  •      _,  , 

8B36.  The  restricted  owner  would  get  the 
highest  market  prices  for  all  his  improvements, 
would  he  not?— Certainly. 

8637.  Might  he  not  in  that  way  be  able  to  do 
rather  better  than  a  tenant  could  by  any  method 
of  compensation  for  improvements? — At  all 
events,  fully  as  well.  I  do  not  see  that  that  is 
an  objection  to  your  Rill. 

8638.  Do  you  think  that  a  quasi  owner  is 
secure  in  his  tenure  in  a  manner  in  which  a 
tenant  could  not  be  ? — The  quasi  owner  has 
already  advanced,  according  to  the  proposal  of 
die  Bill,  26  per  cent,  of  the  value,  and  he  has  an 
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absolute  right  to  remain,  subject  to  payitig  die 
quit  rent.  Of  oourse,  a  tenant  is  liable  to 
perpetual  re  fixings  of  rent,  and  will  alvrays 
riave  to  pay  the  rack-rent ;  he  will  be  always 
necMsarilj  required  to  pay  the  fiill  rental  of  toe 
land  leaving,  of  course,  the  rental  upon  his  own 
improvements.  I  think  that  the  one  is  a  mere 
tenancy  and  the  other  is  a  real  ownership. 

8639  Then,  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
f/uasi  owner  at  death,  in  what  respect  is  a  family 
of  a  tenant  at  his  death  better  off  than  tlw 
family  of  a  quasi  owner? — I  cannot  see  that 
they  are  better  off  at  all. 

8640.  Is  not  the  family  of  a  qwisi  owner 
much  better  off,  seeing  that  his  sons  can  sell 
the  holding  at  the  highest  price  in  the  market? 
—  He  can  sell,  and  he  can  mortgage  ;  the  diffi- 
culty of  distribution  is  no  greater  in  the  event 
of  death,  where  what  is  to  be  distributed  is  a 
restricted  ownership,  than  where  it  is  a  tenancy; 
indeed,  I  should  nave  thought  that  there  was 
greater  facility  for  distribution  in  the  case  of  a 
restricted  ownership  than  there  is  in  the  case  of 
a  tenancy. 

8641.  The  Bill  deals  at  present  with  the  crea- 
tion of  small  holding ;  do  you  see  any  difficulty 
in  applying  the  principle  of  the  Bill  to  present 
sitting  tenants  ? — I  do  not  see  that  there  would 
be  necessarily  any  objection  to  that.  Of  course^ 
it  is  introducing  a  perfectly  new  element  into  the 
scheme.  The  reasons  for  this  Bill,  or  at  least 
some  of  the  reasons  of  this  Bill,  are  the  necessity 
of  getting  small  holdings  and  the  ioipoesibility  ef 
getting  them  at  present.  Of  course,  where  yo« 
have  existing  small  holdings,  it  naay  or  may  not 
be  advantageous  to  enable  the  small  holdem  to  be- 
come freeiiolders,  or  to  become  restricted  owners. 
I  can  see  no  objections  to  such  an  extensioa, 
except  the  objection  on  the  ground  of  the  invest- 
ment of  public  money  in  enterprises  of  suck  a 
character. 

8642.  That  is  a  matter  of  general  policy;  I 
am  speaking  of  the  holdings  within  the  same 
restrictions  as  to  size  as  the  Bill  now  contuns, 
that  is,  up  to  50  acres  ? — Quite  so.  It  is  really 
a  very  large  political  question,  because  it  means 
the  advance  of  public  moneys  to  transfer  te 
tenants  the  ownership  in  the  farms  which  they 
occupy,  for  the  creation  of  occupying  ownership; 
but  not  for  the  creation  of  small  holdings.  This 
is  a  Bill  for  the  creation  of  small  holdinga  I  do 
not  know  that  I  would  see  uiy  objection  to  its 
being  extended  so  as  to  create  occupying  owner- 
ship; but  that  would  be  somewhat  beyond  date 
scope  of  the  Bill  as  hitherto  regarded. 

8643.  It  was  assumed  by  the  Chairman  that 
landlords  let  small  holdings  at  3  per  cent. ;  how 
is  that  assumption  arrived  at? — I  suppose  the 
assumption  is  that  money  invested  in  lands,  let 
in  the  shape  of  farms,  ouffht  to  produce  about 
3  per  cent.  I  do  not  think  it  always  does  pro- 
duce quite  so  much. 

8644.  Is  it  not  admitted  that  small  holdings 
pay  a  much  lai^er  rent  per  acre  than  bagfi 
holdings  of  a  similar  kind  of  land  ?^  I  believe 
they  are  and  have  been  more  able  to  pav  rentals 
in  bad  times  than  the  larger  farms,  1  do  net 
know  that  a  farm  of  40  or  50  acres  would  let  at 
much  nsore  per  acre  than  a  farm  of  SCO  or  300 
acres.  _. 

8645.  The 
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8645.  The  assumption  that  the  land  is  let  at 
3  per  cent,  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  selling 
value  and  the  market  price  of  it,  does  it  not  ? — 
Certainly. 

8646.  Seeing  that,  perhaps,  3-4thsor  7-8ths  of 
the  land  of  England  cannot  come  into  the  market, 
how  is  this  market  price  arrived  at,  so  that  we 
sliould  be  able  to  say  that  small  holdings  are  let  at 
3  per  cent,  upon  their  value  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  they  are,  in  point  of  fact,  let  in  any  very 
great  number  at  such  a  rental  as  that;  but  that 
is  a  question  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  answer. 

8647.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  to  say 
positively  that  a  quasi  owner  off  a  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  land  would  stand  at  40/.  rental, 
while,  as  a  tenant  of  the  same  land,  he  would 
give  30  /.  rental  (that  is  to  say,  in  the  former 
case  he  would  be  paying  4  per  cent,  upon  the 
value,  and  in  the  latter  case  3  per  cent.),  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  market  price  is 
such?— That  assumes  that  land  let  in  small 
holdings  is  let  at  3  per  cent 

8648.  Which  is  an  assumption  ? — Yes. 

8649.  If  it  should  be  found  that  small  holdings 
by  valuation  should  pay  a  much  larger  per- 
centage, say  in  some  cases  4,  5,  or  even  6  per 
cent  on  a  valuation,  than  that  supposed  disad- 
vautage  to  the  quasi  owner  would  not  exist,  would 
it? — No,  in  that  case  of  course  it  might  be  con- 
verted into  an  advantage  in  favour  of  the  re- 
stricted owner. 

8650.  You  said  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
an  intending  owner  to  have  some;  means  of  his 
own ;  if  facilities  under  this  Bill  were  given 
generally  throughout  the  country,  do  you  think 
that  it  would  open  up  in  rural  districts  a  career 
to  the  younger  men,  labourers  and  others,  and 
be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  cause  them  to  save, 
or  otherwise  provide  for  becoming  small  holders? 
—  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it  myself.  I  may 
tell  you  that  in  the  part  of  the  country  in  which 
my  home  is,  and  where  I  live  a  good  deal,  an 
extremely  wise  landlord  about  40  years  ago  let 
small  holdings  of  from  three  or  four  up  to  perhaps 
10  or  15  acres,  to  persons  in  parishes  in  which 
there  was  not  even  a  village,  and  these  holdings 
were  taken  up  40  years  ago  upon  leases  of,  I 
think,  20  years  or  thereabouts  by  persons  em- 
ployed on  the  property,  foresters,  hinds,  and 
others,  and  these  holdings  which  are  called  pen- 
dicles in  that  part  of  the  country  have  subsisted 
from  that  day  to  this,  the  leases  being  renewed 
by  this  landlord,  who  is  a  very  «i^ood  landlord. 
The  people  there  have  built  for  themselves  and 
have  shifted  for  themselves,  and  are  very  com- 
fortable and  well-to-do ;  and  those  holdings  have 
been  a  great  blessing  to  the  locality  according  to 
the  opinion  of  everybody. 

8651.  On  that  point  I  understand  you  think 
that  under  the  provisions  of  th^  Bill  the  risk  to 
the  ratepayers  is  reduced  to  a  minimum '/ — I  do 
not  think  that  with  a  reasonably  prudent  local 
authority  there  is  any  risk  to  the  ratepayers  ;  at 
any  rate  there  ought  not  to  be  any  risk.  There 
would  be  less  risk  still,  of  course,  if  the  small 
holder  were  required  to  pay  something  more  than 
one-fourth. 

8652.  Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  in  addition 
to  giving  advantages  to  those  who  are  already  in 
a  position  to  pay  down  the  required  proportion  to 
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become  small  holders,  this  scheme  would  generally 
speakinsr  open  up  a  new  career  to  the  rising 
generation  in  rural  districts  ? — That  is  my  belief 
and  hope.  I  think  that  people  in  the  rural 
districts  when  they  saw  that  this  sort  of  thing 
was  possible  would  begin  saving  and  being  more 
carenil  and  thrifty,  and  they  would  get  up  from 
an  allotment  to  a  small  holding,  and  then  from  a 
small  holding  to  a  big  one,  and  there  would  be  a 
career  opened  for  them  in  the  country. 

Cluiirman, 

8653.  I  will  just  ask  you  to  explain  one  answer 
which  you  gave  just  now ;  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  you  thought  in  the  event  of  death  the 
small  owner  might  be  in  a  better  position  than 
the  tenant  ? — Yes. 

8654.  A  small  owner  would  have  his  capital 
invested  in  the  first  place  in  the  one-fourth  of  the 
purchase-money  of  the  land  ? — Yes. 

8655.  And  he  would  have  another  portion  of 
his  capital  invested  in  building  ? —Yes. 

8656.  His  free  capital  would  therefore  be 
small,  and  he  coidd  only  get  at  his  invested 
capital  by  a  sale  which,  as  it  must  come  at  a  time 
which  he  is  not  abl^  to  choose  himself,  would  be  of 
the  nature  of  a  forced  sale,  would  it  not  ?— Yes. 

865/.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tenant  would 
have  all  his  capital  free  ?— He  would  have  some 
of  his  capital  free,  certainly. 

8658.  Would  he  not  have  it  all  free  practically, 
because  he  would  not  have  any  invested  in  the 
shape  of  buildings  or  permanent  improvements 
under  the  present  English  system ;  some  of  it 
might  be  in  stocks  or  in  personal  property  of 
diflerent  kinds,  but  it  would  all  be  practically 
free,  would  it  not?— What  I  meant  to  convey  in 
my  answer  to  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  just  now  was, 
that  the  interest  of  the  small  holder  in  his  holding 
would  be  more  easily  disposed  of  to  his  advantage 
at  his  death  than  the  interest  of  a  tenant  in  his 
holding ;  but  I  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  there 
would  be  more  capital  in  the  case  of  the  tenant 
than  in  the  case  of  the  restricted  owner. 

8659.  The  advantage  you  speak  of  refers  to 
any  improvements  he  may  have  made,  I  ju'esume? 
— ^No  doubt. 

8660.  Which  in  the  one  case  would  be  his  owA 
for  the  purposes  of  sale,  and  in  the  other  case 
would  be  the  subject  of  compensation  under  the 
Acts  dealing  with  compensation  for  improve- 
ments?—No  doubt  But  I  should  like  to  add, 
if  I  might  be  allowed  to  do  so,  that  in  comparing 
the  situation  of  a  small  holder  under  such  a  Bill 
as  this,  and  that  of  a  mere  tenant,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
<retting  the  buildings  erected  by  the  landlords. 
A  lancilord  might  be  very  willing  to  let  out  his 
land  as  a  small  holding,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
landlords  are  not  necessarily  great  capitalists,  and 
they  might  find  it  very  onerous  if  they  were  to 
cut  up  a  farm  of  400  acres  into  eight  or  ten 
holdings  on  which  they  then  had  to  set  up  so 
many  farm  steadings  and  houses. 

Mr.  Halley  Steicart. 

8661.  Do  you  think  that  a  Small  Holdings  Act 
would  be  as  operative  without  giving  to  the  local 
authority  compulsory  powers  to  obtain  land  ?— 
No ;  it  would  not  meet  those  cases  in  which  the 
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landlord  declined  to  aell  his  land:  but  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  hope  and  believe  thut  the 
compulfiory  powers  will  be  comparatively  seldcnn 
used.  1  do  not  believe  that  if  Parliament  pro- 
claimed a  policy  of  bmall  holdings  by  such  a  JBill 
as  thifi>>  landlords  would  set  their  faces  against  it. 
Some  would^  of  course,  but  a  good  many  would 
not 

8662.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  Act  would 
be  much  more  effective  even  for  the  voluntary 
settlement  of  these  questions,  if  there  were  in 
the  Bill  compulsory  powers  behind  as  a  last 
resort  ? — That  1  think  is  in  effect  the  case  in  this 
Bill.  It  enables  the  local  authority  to  take  land 
by  agreement,  or  by  compulsion. 

8663.  Do  you  consider  that  the  compulsory 

r)wer  is  u  very  valuable  portion  of  the  Bill  ? — 
think  it  is.  Every  one  knows  that  there  are 
some  parts  of  the  country  in  which,  whether  from 
territorial  reasons,  or  from  other  reasons,  I  know 
not  what,  landlords  will  not  part  with  their  land, 
I  know  a  case  myself  in  which  a  whole  valley  is 
in  that  position.  ^ 

8664.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  promotive 
of  the  acquisition  of  land  by  the  local  authority 
voluntarily,  to  have  compulsory  powers  in  the 
Bill? — 1  should  like  to  eee  compulsory  powers 
there,  although,  as  I  have  said,  I  should  hope 
that  they  will  have  very  little  recourse  to  them. 

8665.  With  regard  to  the  main  scope  of  the 
Bill,  do  you  think  that  it  is  just  that  the  resources 
of  the  State  and  of  local  authorities  should  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  creating  small  free- 
holds ?—  I  think  it  is  just  if  they  are  saved  from 
loss ;  it  is  a  matter  of  public  policy,  I  think. 

8666.  If  the  same  end  can  be  obtained  by 
pursuing  a  somewhat  different  i)olicy,  that  is  by 
a  system  of  perpetual  leases,  or  by  a  guaranteed 
occupation,  do  you  not  think  that  that  would 
be  a  juster  system  to  the  State  and  to  the 
local  authorities? — I  do  not  myself  quite  see 
how  you  would  save  the  pocket  of  the  State,  or 
the  credit  of  the  State,  in  any  way  by  substi- 
tuting a  system  of  perpetual  leases  for  a  system 
of  small  holdings  such  as  this.  It  seems  to  me 
that  you  have  always  to  go  through  the  prelimi- 
nary stage  of  getting  the  land  from  the  land- 
owners either  by  compulsory  purchase  or  by 
voluntary  purchase,  and  unless  the  landlords 
were  willing  themselves,  without  the  intervention 
of  the  State,  to  grant  these  private  leases,  I  do 
not  see  how  such  a  system  would  help  the 
State. 

8667.  You  are  aware  that  under  the  Allot- 
ments Act  the  local  authority  can  acquire  land, 
and  timply  let  it  without  the  tenant  finding  any 
proportion  of  the  ny)ney,  or  there  being  any 
guarantee  ? — Yes. 

8668.  Would  it  not  be  possibie  to  extend  the 
principle  of  the  Allotments  Act  to  small  hold- 
ings ? — I  do  not  question  at  all  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  do  so. 

8669.  Would  it  be  possible  to  do  it  with  ad 
vantage?^!  think,  myself,  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  allotments  were  made  rather  larger 
tnan  they  are  under  the  Act  of  1887.  I  do  not 
know  how  you  can  lay  down  a  rigid  line  as  to 
where  allotments  end  and  small  holdings  begin. 
But  I  must  say  that  I  prefer,  for  the  reasons 
which  I  have  stated,  Mr.  Jesse  Collings'  scheme 


Mr.  Halhy  iSlf^trart— continued 

rather  than  that  which  you  have  suggested.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  I  think 
the  object  is  of  very  great  value,  and  if  I  could 
not  get  the  one  I  should  get  the  other. 

8670.  Then  you  see  no  objection  to  land  being 
acquired  for  small  holdings  under  the  principle 
of  the  Allotments  Act? — I  should  see  this  ob- 
jection, that  I  thiiikit  would  be  imposing  a  greater 
risk  upon  the  local  authority  because  they  would 
have  to  buy  the  whole.  If,  for  instance,  there  is 
1,000  /.  worth  of  land  they  would  have  to  buy 
the  whole  i.OOO  /.  worth  ;  under  Mr,  .Fesse  Cei- 
lings' Bill  they  would  immediately  get  250  /.  of 
that  repaid  to  them,  so  that  supposing  the  land 
fell  in  value  they  would  not  lose  so  mucti,  whereas 
if  they  were  simply  to  let  it  they  would  under- 
take all  the  ordinary  risks  of  a  landlord  which,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  are  rather  heavy. 

8671.  Do  you  not  apprehend  that  there  would 
be  a  great  many  more  applicants  for  tenancies  in 
such  a  case  than  there  can  possibly  be  applicants 
under  Mr.  Jesse  Collings'  system,  wnich  re- 
quires a  man  to  be  almost  a  capitalist  before 
he  can  enter  upon  a  small  holding  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  in  the  beginning  there  would  be  so 
many  applicants  for  boldings  under  Mr.  Jesse 
Collings'  scheme  as  there  would  be  under  the 
scheme  which  you  propose ;  but  if  once  a  thing 
of  this  kind  was  lo  get  started,  and  was  to  be 
successful  in  the  onset,  I  believe  you  would  find 
fiom  ever}'  capable  parish,  so  to  speak,  people 
would  be  comin?  up  and  gradually  availing 
themselves  of  Ihe  benefits  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Seale-Hayne. 

8672.  You  said  just  now  that  in  Scotland  the 
people  prefer  ownership  to  tenancies  ? — Yes,  I 
think  they  prefer  the  feeling  of  ownership. 

8673.  I  presume  that  you  consider  that  this 
sort  of  quasi  ownership,  which  would  be  set  up 
by  Mr.  Jesse  Collings'  Bill,  would  be  attractive 
to  the  labouring  class  ?—  It  is  very  analogous  to 
the  feu  which  there  is  in  Scotland,  which  has 
always  been  a  very  popular  institution,  I 
think. 

8674.  The  feu  is  known,  but  the  tenure  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Jesse  Collings'  Bill  would  be  a 
new  one,  would  it  not  ? — I  think  it  would  very 
soon  become  known. 

8675.  Do  you  think  that  land  held  under  the 
tenure  established  by  this  Bill  would  be  equally 
marketable  at  the  death  of  the  holder,  or  at  any 
time  when  he  wanted  to  dispose  of  it  ? — I  think 
so.  1  think,  myself,  that  it  would  create  a  new 
sort  of  career  in  the  different  agricultural  parts 
of  the  country,  as  I  said  before  ;  of  course,  there 
would  be  some  which  would  be  quite  small  hold- 
ings  of  three  or  four  acres,  while  there  would  be 
otners  of  eight  or  10  or  1.5  and  20  acres,  and  I 
think  you  would  find  the  people  would  be  looking 
after  them  very  sharply;  at  least,  that  is  my 
opinion  ;  it  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  specula- 
tive, because  you  do  not  hear  people  clamouring 
for  small  holdings.  What  you  do  hear  them 
complain  about  is  something  of  this  sort :  '*  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  to  be  done  unless  we  go 
away  into  the  town,  or  get  work  on  the  railway." 
I  think  if  they  had  an  opportunity  of  advancmg 
themselves  provided,  they  would  avail  themsehres 
of  that  opportunity  in  large  numbers. 
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8676.  Do  you  think  that  any  scheme  for  taking 
land  which  includes  taking  it  compnlsorily 
18  likely  to  succeed,  unless  there  is  some  cheaper 
mode  of  getting  it  compulsorily  than  is  afforded 
under  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act  ? — 
I  think  it  is  most  important  to  get  a  cheaper 
method. 

8677.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
yital  importance  to  have  a  cheaper  method  of 
getting  the  land  compulsorily? — I  think  it  is 
almost  essential,  because  the  present  system  is.so 


Mr.  SetUe^Hayne -—oauiinued, 
onerous,  and  so  frightfuUjr  expensive,  and  if  I 
may  say  so,  if  it  is  ad  rem  in  tne  inquiry  before 
this  Committee,  I  cannot  imagine  any  more  im- 
portant legal  reform  than  to  lay  hold  of  the  Lands 
Clauses  Act,  and  reform  the  methods  of  compul- 
sory purchase  of  land,  so  as  to  have  an  honest 
and  fair  but  cheap  meiJiod.  You  can  conduct  a 
reasonable  litio:ation  for  a  couple  of  hundred 
pounds ;  but  you  cannot  conduct  the  purchase  dT 
lour  OT  five  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  land  few 
200  Ly  or  anything  like  it. 


Sir  George  Campbell,  a  Member  of  the  Committee;  Examined. 


Chairman. 

8678.  I  BELIEVE  you  wish  to  give  evidence 
specially  with  regard  to  the  case  of  Scotland?—  I 
desire  to  give  evidence  t*pecially  from  what  I  may 
caU  a  Scotch  point  of  view.  1  am  a  Scotchman 
myself,  and  bom  and  bred  in  a  country  district 
of  Fife ;  and  of  late  years  I  have  spent  some  part 
of  the  summer  in  Aberdeenshire.  I  have  also 
dealt  with  small  holdings  in  India  as  the  main 
business  of  my  life  for  many  years  ;  and  I  have 
kept  my  eyes  open,  and  on  the  present  occasion 
I  nave  made  some  inquiries  in  Scotland,  and  I 
desire  to  give  some  evidence  to  the  Committee 
from  the  Scotch  point  of  view. 

8679.  Do  you  think  that  in  Scotland  there  is 
any  great  necessity  for  the  creation  of  small  hold- 
ings ? — That  raises  the  question  as  to  what  is  a 
small  holding;  whether  it  is  a  tenancy  or  an 
ownership.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  not 
only  from  what  I  know  of  Scotland,  but  also 
from  my  experience  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
that  in  order  to  obtain  that  great  social  and 
economic  object,  which  I  believe  small  holdings 
to  be,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  some 
security  of  tenure  to  the  tenant  I  believe  that 
we  have  not  yet  achieved  the  means  by  which  an 
economical  arrangement  likely  to  last  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  pure  and  simple,  can  be 
obtained.  The  disadvantage  to  the  landlord  in 
regard  to  demands  made  upon  him,  if  he  has  to 
equip  very  small  farms,  is  so  great  that  1  know  of 
no  instance,  in  either  Scotland  or  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  in  which  that  system  has  permanently 
succeeded.  Therefore  I  am  very  much  impressed 
with  the  belief  that,  if  we  are  to  have  small  hold- 
ings, it  is  almost  a  necesaity  that  there  should  be 
some  system  under  which  the  tenant  has,  if  not 
complete  ownership,  at  least  such  security  of 
tenure  that  he  may  invest  his  capital  in  improve- 
ments with  confidence. 

8680.  Then  I  gather  that,  in  your  opinion,  the 
existing  law  of  compensation  does  not  fulfil  your 
condition  ?— As  regards  large  farmers,  I  think 
it  does  to  a  certain  extent  lulfil  the  condition, 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  improved  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  do  so,  but  not  as  regards  small 
farmers. 

8681.  Could  you  say  definitely  what  improve- 
ments you  would  suggest  in  the  law  ?— No,  that  is 
just  my  difficulty.  I  am  not  prepared  very  con- 
fidently to  suggest  improvements.  I  think  that  is 
oneof  the  things  which  the  Committee  may  perhaps 
eventually  consider,  whether  such  a  means  can  be 
found.    At  present,  as  regards  the  mere  question 
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of  security  for  improvements,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  suggest  means,  but  I  would  rather  suggest 
that  the  difficulty  is  to  find  any  means  of  giving 
tenants  something  in  the  nature  of  fixity  of 
tenure. 

8682.  Will  you  explain  the  system  of  tenure 
in  Scotland  ? — First,  I  should  say,  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  word  "  property,"  we  use  the'' word 

firoperty  in  Scotland  as  including  feus,  and  my  be- 
iet  is  that  feus  are  not  only  like  but  absolutely 
identical  with  the  tenure  which  Mr.  Jesse  Col- 
lings'  Bill  suggests. 

8683.  Upon  that  point  may  I  ask  whether  in 
Scotland  the  feu  ever  bears  so  large  a  proportion 
to  the  rack-rent,  as  is  proposed  in  Mr.  Jesse 
Ceilings'  Bill?— In  a  very  great  many  cases  it 
bears  a  very  much  larger  proportion.  Perhaps 
I  might  be  allowed  to  state  separately  the  whole 
questions  of  feus  a  little  later  on  in  my  evidence, 
because  it  is  a  very  difficult  and  important  ques- 
tion. All  I  would  wish  to  say  in  answer  to  the 
question  you  have  just  put  to  me  is  this,  that 
feus  are  treated  as  property  in  all  the  Scotch 
registers;  and  when  we  speak  of  property  we 
mean,  not  only  something  in  the  nature  of  free- 
hold, but  also  feus ;  that  is  to  say,  a  right  of  a 
permanent  holding  where  the  tenant  has  a 
dominium  utile,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland. 

8()84.  Will  you  state  the  differences  in  ihe 
system  in  Scotland  as  compared  with  England  ? 
— If  you  will  allow  me,  I  should  like  to  state, 
first,  the  points  in  which  there  is  a  similarity. 
There  are  a  great  many  points  in  which,  so  far 
as  I  can  find,  there  is  no  material  difference  be- 
tween Scotland  and  England.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  enough  to  recite  them  without  repeating  what 
has  been  said  about  them  already.  In  the  first 
place,  I  find  in  Scotland  there  has  been  every- 
where the  same  tendency  to  absorb  small  holdings 
till  comparatively  recent  years;  but  in  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  turn  of  tjie  tide,  a  turn  of 
the  tide  checked  by  the  difficulty  about  build- 
ins  s,  which,  I  believe,  has  been  already  explained 
to  the  Committee. 

8685.  Is  there  any  demand  for  small  holdings 
in  Scotland  ?— There  certainly  is  a  considerable 
demand  for  small  farms ;  a  demand  in  excess  of 
the  supply  ;  but  as  to  the  general  question  as  to 
whether  there  is  a  demand  for  small  holdings,  I 
should  t'ay  that  perhaps  that  demand  is  less  pro- 
nounced in  ^^cotland  than  it  is  in  England ;  I 
should  attribute  that  less  keen  demand  for  small 
holdings  in  Scotland,  first,  to  the  success  of  large 
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farms  in  Scotland,  and  the  habit  of  large  farms, 
which  has  become  so  general  in  all  parts  of 
Scotland,  excluding  the  Highlands,  and,  secondly, 
to  a  cause  which  1  think  has  been  already  ex- 
plained to  the  Committee,  namely,  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  farm  labourers  and  the  farm  servants 
is  better  there  than  it  is  in  England;  they  are 
not  driven  by  the  same  necessity  to  acquire  small 
holdings ;  and  it  is  also  due  to  the  more  adven- 
turous spirit  of  Scotch  people,^  the  consequence 
of  which  is,  that  a  man  who  has  got  beyond  the 
stage  of  a  superior  farm  labourer  is  not  perhaps 
so  much  inclined  to  settle  down  upon  a  small 
farm,  but  would  rather  aim  at  a  larger  farm,  or 
to  colonising  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world, 
or  to  better  himself  by  going  beyond  the  position 
of  a  very  small  farmer.  I  think  I  can  confinn 
what  has  been  said  by  others,  that,  in  Scotland, 
as  in  England  the  active  demand  is  certainly 
more  for  tenancies  than  for  the  ownership  of 
farms.  The  habit  of  ownership  has  so  little 
existed  in  {Scotland  that  I  do  not  tnink  that  other- 
wise than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  there  is 
a  very  great  demand  for  ownership,  though  there 
undoubtedly  is  a  demand  for  tenancies  in  excess 
of  the  supply. 

8686.  You  spoke  of  the  demand  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  towns  and  villages  ;  is  that  different 
in  any  way  from  what  we  have  learned  in  the 
case  of  England  more  or  less  ? — I  should  think 
that  the  demand  is  not  so  pronounced,  for  this 
reason,  that  while  in  Scotland  ownership  of  small 
agricultural  holdings  has  been  much  rarer  than  in 
England,  aad  almost  non-existent  in  Scotland,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  towns  and  villages  from 
ancient  times  under  ancient  charters,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  small  ownership ;  and  I  think 
that  the  supply  of  small  property  has^nearly  kept 
up  with  the  demand  in  Scotland ;  and  there  is 
not  a  demand  in  excess  of  the  supply  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  Committee  has  been  told  exists  in  England. 
I  might  also  say  in  regard  to  small  holdings  near 
towns,  that  I  find  in  Scotland  there  is  the  same 
tendency  which  has  been  explained  to  the  Com- 
mittee as  regards  England,  namely,  to  a  divorce 
between  the  ownership  of  these  small  properties 
and  the  cultivation  of  these  small  properties. 
Although  the  old  small  properties  have  come 
down  to  modern  times,  in  very  many  cases  they 
have  been  acquired  by  investors  who  let  them 
out,  so  that  the  small  owner  is  not  the  occupier 
or  the  small  cultivator. 

8687.  Now    we   will   come   to  the   points   of 
'  difference  between  the  system  in  Scotland  and  in 

England  ? — As  regards  the  ownership  of  land,  1 
may  say  that  I  think  there  is  this  very  consider- 
able diiference  in  Scotland,  that  small  agricultural 
ownership,  as  distinguished  from  the  ownership, 
of  plots  near  towns  and  villages,  exists  much  less 
than  in  England ;  and,  in  fact,  is  almost  non- 
existent. There  are  a  great  many  of  what  would 
be  called  small  owners  in  Scotland;  that  is  to 
say,  owners  of  farms  of  200,  300  or  400,  acres, 
but  f-mall  agricultural  owners  under  100  acres,  I 
think  are  almost  non-existent  in  Scotland. 

8688.  What  is  the  reason  of  that?— I  think 
that  is  due  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  Scotch  law. 
Scotland  has  suffered  from  a  civilization  almost 
before  its  time,  and  from  the  introduction  of  a 
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regime  of  law  and  lawvers  which  may  have  been 
beneficial  at  one  time,  but  which  has  had  the  efTeot 
almost  of  shutting  off  small  ownerships.     It  has 
0)>eratcd  in   this  way :    Veiy  early,  indeed^  in 
Scotland  a  system  of  registration  of  tenure  was 
instituted,  and  under  the  feudal  system  every 
acre  of  land  in  Scotland  became  the  property  of 
some  individual  as  superior   under   the   feudal 
system.     Then  the  law  of  Scotland  prescribed 
that  no  deed  affecting  real  propertj'  should  be 
vaJid  unless  it  was  registered.     We  have  had  our 
law  of  registration  in  Scotland  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  as  a  consequence  of  that,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  there  has  arisen  this  doctrine  of 
Scotch  law    that    there    is    no   such   thinjr  as 
prescription  without  a  written  reffistration  of  title. 
Consequently,  under  the  law  of  Scotland,  you  can 
have  no  such  thing  as  a  squatter  becoming  owner. 
Now,  I  think  the  Committee  has  been  told  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  small  owners  in  Eng 
land  are  people  who  were  originally  squatters  who, 
ns  it  were,  had  irregularly  taken  their  share  of 
common  land,  and  who,  by  a  certain  number  of 
years'  prescription,  have  become  owners.     By  the 
law  of  Scotland  there  can  be  no  such  prescription. 
Men   who   acquire   land  under   a  title  after  a 
certain   number  of  years    acquire    a  right  by 
prescription  though  there  may  be  flaws  m  their 
title ;    but    a   mere   sq^uatter'  in    Scotland  can 
acquire  no  title  by  even  a  thousand  years'  pos- 
session.    The  consequence  is  that  there  are  no 
small  owners  of  that  kind,  such  as  exist  in  many 
parts  of  England.     Not  only  can  the  squatter  not 
acquire  any   rights,  but  as  part  of  this  system 
in    Scotland   of  confining  rights  to   recognised 
registered   titles,  no   such    thing   as   custooaary 
rights  have  ever  been  recognised  in  Scotland. 
Theie     is    nothing   corresponding     to     English 
copyhold,  and  there  it  nothing  corresponding  to 
the  Ulster  tenant-right.      So,  again,  as  regards 
•commons  there  is  no  such   thing  recognised  as 
popular  rights  in  commons.    Such  a  thing  as  the 
Committee  has  been  told  of,  that  a  man  who  has 
grazed  a  cow  for  30  years  on  a  common  has  a 
right  to  graze  a  cow  there  for  ever,  cannot  exist 
in  Scotland  ;  there  are  no  such  things  as  popular 
rights  of  common  there.     Wherever  there  are 
commons  (which   are   called   **  commonties "  in 
Scotland),  they  are  merely  commonties  as  be- 
tween the  landlords ;  and  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  the   popular   rights   of  commoners.    Conse- 
quently, that   source   of  the   creation  of  small 
holding  does  not  exist  in  Scotland.     Altogether 
the  result  has  been  that,  owing  to  the  want  of 
recognition  of  custom,  no  security  of  tenure  in 
land  has  sprung  up  apart  from  the  civil  contract 
of  lease  which   is   prevalent   in  most  parts  of 
Scotland. 

8689.  I  think  you  have  something  to  tell  us 
about  the  feu  system  ? — Yes.  The  feu  system 
in  Scotland,  as  now  understood,  is  very  like  the 
tenure  which  would  exist  under  Mr.  Jetwe 
Collings'  Bill.  It  iy  a  system  which  exists  in 
a  great  part  of  Scotland,  in  the  lowland  parts 
of  Scotland,  and  in  parts  of  Scotland  which  nave 
been  longest  cultivated  and  occupied,  but  it  has 
not  yet  extended  to  a  considerable  part  of  Scot- 
land, where  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  security 
of  tenure,  such  as  existed  in  Ireland  before  the 
Irish  Land  Acts  were  passed.    But  as  regards 
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the  parts  of  Scotland  where  that  feu  system 
exists,  it  might  have  been  a  great  advantage  in 
Scotland  in  the  way  of  creating  small  ownerships 
in  the  sense  of  feus ;  but  it  has  so  happened  that 
it  has  not  been  so. 

%^9(i.  Will  you  explain  what  the  system  is  in 
the  first  place  ?^The  old  feu  system  of  Scotland 
is    simply    this;   that    a    man    pays    a  fine,   a 

Srassum,  as  it  was  called,  corresponding  to  Mr. 
esse  Collings'  part  payment ;  and  in  considera- 
tion of  that  grassuniy  which  is  merely  a  security 
that  he  will  fulfil  his  engagement,  he  obtains  the 
land  upon  a  perpetual  rent.  The  old  feus  were 
subject  to  what  were  called  "  casualties,"  which 
corresponded  to  the  fines  and  such  like  charges 
under  the  1'^nglish  copyhold  system,  but  I  need 
not  enter  upon  that 

8691.  Are  those  feus  accompanied  by  con- 
ditions ? — Yes,  some  of  them  are ;  some  of  them 
are  accompanied  by  conditions  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent similar  to,  though  generally  not  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  £nglish  building  leases.  In  fact, 
the  feu  is  now  practically  the  Scotch  form  of  u 
building  lease.  But  to  show  the  effect  upon 
agricultural  tenancies  I  should  explain  that  the 
old  Scotch  feus  in  ancient  times,  as  appears  from 
ancient  charters,  were  not  tenancies  at  a  fixed 
rent,  but  were  rather  perpetual  tenancies  at 
rents  liable  to  be  varied  something  like  Irish 
tenancies.  But  after  the  Union  at  the  beginning 
of  last  century,  whether  it  was  because  as  it  is 
sometimes  said,  that  people  in  Scotland  were 
frightened  by  the  Union  with  England,  and  the 
landlords  were  afraid  that  they  might  be  ruined 
by  competition  with  England  in  consequence  of 
Free  Trade,  and  that  perhaps  they  would  wish 
to  go  to  London,  or  wnatever  was  the  cause,  at 
all  events,  after  the  Union  a  very  large  system 
of  feuing  land  at  a  perpetual  rent  sprung  up  in 
Scotland,  and  a  very  large  portion  of  the  farms  in 
some  parts  of  Scotlar.d  were  so  feued  by  the  land- 
lords to  the  then  existing  tenants  at  the  then 
existing  rents. 

8692.  Of  course,  we  have  not  to  deal  with 
question  of  feus,  which  are  in  the  nature  of 
building  leases,  but  dealing  with  the  feus  of 
agricultural  land,  used  for  agricultural  purposes, 
I  underntand  you  to  say  that  in  many  cases  the 
perpetual  rent  payable  was  the  existing  rent  at 
the  time  the  feu  was  granted  ?— It  was  the  exist- 
ing rent  at  the  time  tne  feu  was  granted. 

8693.  Has  there  been  any  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing the  payment  of  that  rent? — None  whatever. 

8694.  But  has  not  the  agricultural  depression 
affected  Scotland  ? — It  has  in  no  degree  affected 
the  paying  of  feu  rent  because,  as  I  was  going 
to  explain,  those  feus  that  were  given  in  old 
times  were  at  a  rent  which  is  now  so  very  low 
that  it  is  a  mere  quit  rent,  and  there  can  be  no 
possibility  of  a  question  as  regards  the  collection 
of  feu  rents. 

8695.  I  can  understand  that  wherever  the  feu 
rent  is  of  the  nature  of  the  ground-rent  in 
England,  which  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to 
the  rack  rent,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  its 
collection,  but  I  think  you  said  that  the  feu  rent 
in  some  cases  was  larger  than  is  proposed  for  the 
quit  rent  under  Mr.  Jesaip  Collings'  Bill,  that  is 
to  say,  it  represents  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
value  of  the  land  ;  in  those  cases  has  there  been 
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any  difficulty  in  the  collection  of  that  large  feu? — 
No ;  because  I  think  in  those  cases  thbse  feus  are 
almost  invariably  in  reality  building  leases.  I 
should  like  to  explain  a  little  more  about  these 
feus  if  you  will  allow  me.  The  old  feus  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  seem  not  to  have 
come  in  till  the  large  farm  system  had  also  come 
in.  Though  a  very  large  amount  of  land  in 
Scotland  is  now  held  upon  feu  it  is  almost 
entirely  held  by  large  owners,' or  at  all  events 
by  owners  of  considerable  farms,  and  it  so 
happens  that  the  feu  system  not  having  extended 
to  the  part  of  Scotland  where  small  farms  exist, 
there  is  not  to  my  knowledge  any  considerable 
or  indeed  I  may  almost  say,  any  number  of 
small  farms  which  are  held  in  '£eu. 

8696.  Then  the  system  as  it  exists  in  practice 
does  not  resemble  in  detail  Mr.  Jesse  Collings' 
proposal,  because  in  no  case  does  the  feu  rent 
represent  anything  approaching  the  rack  value 
of  the  land? — Tnat  is  certainly  the  case  as 
regards  old  feus,  but  there  are  ^ome  cases  of 
modern  feus  near  villages  where  it  is  something 
of  that  character,  where  the  feu  rent  approaches 
to  the  value  of  the  land  but  does  not  exceed  it. 
But  what  has  caused  the  feu  system  to  be  almost 
useless  for  agricultural  purposes  is  the  modern 
change  under  which  every  man  who  feus  hi/s 
land  expects  to  get  a  building  rent  for  it  and  not 
an  agricultural  rent,  so  that  everywhere  in  Scot- 
land you  will  find  in  regard  to  land  which  i& 
agricultural  land,  at  the  present  moment  that  land 
lets  at  1  /.  or  2  /.  or  3  /.  an  acre,  if  it  is  feued  the 
landlord  is  not  content  unless  he  gets  20  /.  or 
30  /.  or  40  /.  an  acre. 

8697.  In  fact,  the  land  that  is  now  being  feued 
is  in  every  case  building  land  ? — The  land  that 
is  now  being  feued  is  in  every  case  building 
land,  or  land  for  villas,  and  in  no  case  is  let  for 
agricultural  purposes,  except  in  a  few  cases  near 
villages,  where  something  in  the  nature  of  large 
gardens  may  be  given  as  feus  on  reasonable 
terms,  and  even  those  cases  are  very  rare. 

8698.  I  scarcely  see  the  bearing  of  this  on  our 
present  inquiry,  because  we  are  not  concernecl 
with  the  question  of  building  land? — Just  so. 
It  has  rather  this  negative  bearing  upon  the  in- 
quiry, that  it  explains  why  the  old  feu  system  in 
Scotland,  which  was  identical  with  Mr.  Jesse 
Collings'  plan,  has  ceased  to  be  practically  opera- 
tive in  Scotland,  as  regards  new  feus,  and  why 
that  means  of  creatini^  small  agricultural  owner- 
ships has  ceased  to  exist  now. 

8699.  The  effect  of  the  evidence  which  you 
have  given  is  to  show  why  there  are  so  few 
small  ownerships  in  Scotland  ? — That  is  so. 

8700.  Nov/  as  regards  small  tenants ;  what 
have  you  to  say  about  them  ? — As  regards  small 
tenants,  I  should  like  to  divide  small  tenancies 
into  small  holdings  near  towns  and  villages,  and 
small  farms.  Perhaps  I  might,  in  the  first  place, 
speak  only  of  small  farms,  real  agriculturdl  ten- 
ancies. These  small  farms  are  common  in  Scot- 
land, I  may  say,  only  in  parts  of  the  country 
north  of  the  Tay. 

8701.  Are  they  diminishing  in  number? — In 
many  pans  of  the  country  they  have  diminished, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  diminishing 
now.  On  account  of  the  reaction  which  has 
taken  place  in  favour  of  small  farms,  I  think  we 
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may  certainly  my  there  is  no  diminutioa  going 
on  at  the  present  moment.  I  think  that  land- 
lords who  have  -small  farms  find  that  there  are  a 
great  many  people  -willing  to  take  them,  whereas 
uucge  farms  are  constantly  thrown  upon  their 
hands,  and  the  consequenoe  is  that  the.  small 
farms  are  now  nudntained.  They  ai^  common, 
as  1  say,  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  north  of  the 
Tay ;  they  are  conmion  in  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land. In  Orkney  the  land  is  very  good,  and  it 
is  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  success  ot 
amall  holdings  there  that  the  farmers  there  ex- 
port eggs  in  large  quantities. 

Mr.  Angus  Sutherland. 

8702.  Are  you  rderring  now  to  small  owTier- 
shipe? — N09  I  was  spealung  of  small  holdines 
generally.  There  are  some  very  remarkalue 
and  gratifying  instances  of  small  ownerships  in 
Orkney,  which  are  held  under  the  Norwegian 
tenure,  and  when  1  said  there  were  no  small 
ownerships  in  Scotland  I  should  have  excepted 
Orkney^  where  there  are  some  small  ownerships, 
but  only  a  limited  numlier.  I  believe  also  in  the 
south-west  of  Scotland  there  are  one  or  two 
places,  such  as  Loch  Maben,  where  they  exist, 
but  speaking  of  Scotland  generally,  they  do  not 
exist.  As  regards  small  tenancies,  they  exist  in 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  thev  exist  m  Caith- 
ness, but  the  ^reat  part  of  Caitlmess  has  been  in 
recent  times  aosorbed  by  the  very  large  farmers ; 
they  exist  all  along  the  eastern  counties  north  of 
the  Tay  ;  there  are  a  good  many  of  them  in  East 
Koss,  and  in  parts  of  Inverness.  There  are  also 
some  very  interesting  small  tenants  near  Elgin, 
who  also  do  some  work  beyond  their  farm  work. 
There  are  also  a  good  many  small  tenants  in  For- 
farshire and  Perthshire,  scattered  about  here  and 
there.  But  so  far  as  I  can  see  and  learn,  the 
only  part  of  Scotland,  that  is  Scotland  apart  from 
the  Highlands,  in  which  the  small  farm  system  has 
been  well  developed  as  a  system,  is  in  parts  of 
Aberdeenshire. 

Chairmaii. 

8703.  Are  there  any  marked  differences  be- 
tween the  system  of  small  farms  in  Aberdeen- 
shire and  in  England  ? — Yes,  historically  there 
has  been  a  very  considerable  difference.  Up  to 
comparatively  recent  times,  the  farmer  owned  the 
buildings  and  equipped  the  farm,  and  had  either 
by  contract  or  by  custom  some  sort  of  security. 
Those  buildings  and  equipments  were  called 
in  the  language  of  Scotch  law  "  meliorations," 
which  practically  is  very  much  the  same  thing 
as  improvements,  and  the  custom  or  system 
in  Aberdeenshire  was  that  when  a  farmer  went 
out  of  his  farm  those  meliorations  are  taken  off 
his  hand  at  a  valuation,  either  by  the  landlord  or 
by  the  incoming  tenant.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  peculiar  to  Scotland,  but  on  sheep  farms 
there  is  a  system  under  which  the  outgoing  sheep 
farmer  has  the  right  to  have  his  stock  taken  off 
his  hands.  But  coming  back  to  Aberdeenshire, 
the  custom  of  meliorations  under  which  the  ten- 
nant  owned  the  houses  and  the  equipments  of 
the  farm,  has  to  a  considerable  extent  atmiDished 
in  recent  years.  The  requirements  of  farmers 
have  increased  ;    Scotch  landlords  were  enter- 
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priung  people,  and  in  prosperous  days  were 
willing  to  make  the  beat  of  their  eetates,  and  the 
farmers  were  unwilling  to  pay  the  cost' of  the 
meliorations ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  in 
very  many  cases  in  Aberdeenshire  the  meUora- 
tions  have  been  acquired  by  the  landlord,  aftd  it 
is  the  function  of  the  landlord  to  equip  the  farm. 

8704.  That  is  a  return  to  the  English  system  ? 
— That  is  a  return  to  the  English  system.  Up 
to  the  present  time  that  has  not  caused  the  small 
farms  to  be  blotted  out ;  but  my  fear  and  appre- 
hension is  that  the  tendency  always  will  be  in 
that  direction.  The  equipment  of  small  farms  k 
an  ever  increasing  burden  upon  the  landlord,  and 
if  the  old  Scotch  system  altogether  falls  into 
desuetude,  and  the  burden  falls  altogether  upon 
the  landlord,  the  tendency  will  continually  be  to 
diminish  the  number  of  farms  and  to  approach  to 
the  system  of  large  farming  which  is  common  in 
other  parts  of  Scotland.  The  system  in  Aber- 
deenshire is  a  very  peculiar  and  a  very  important 
system.  I  am  not  a  witnesM  who  is  competent 
by  personal  experience  to  give  the  full  details  of 
it,  and  I  would  only  suggest  that  it  might  be 
very  imi)ortant  that  members  of  the  Committee 
should  acquaint  themselves  with  the  system 
which  now  prevails  in  Aberdeenshire,  where  there 
is  on  the  one  side  a  considerable  remnant  of  the 
old  system,  and  on  the  other  side  considerable 
experience  in  the  new  system. 

8705.  Is  there  any  other  part  of  the  country 
to  which  you  msh  to  call  our  attention  ? — My 
native  county  is  Fife ;  and  perhaps  I  may  take 
Fife,  as  the  type  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  that  is 
the  country  south  of  the  Tay ;  for,  as  I  have  said, 
I  think  the  prevalence  of  small  farms  is  confined 
to  the  districts  north  of  the  Tay.  Taking  Fife  as 
a  type  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  1  may  say  that 
1  think  perhaps  the  large  farm  system  is  seen  in 
Fife  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  to  be  seen  anywhere.  Thfe 
farms  in  Fife  are  all  of  moderate  size,  and  there 
are  comparatively  few  excessively  large  farms. 
The  number  of  farms  of  1,000  acres,  or  paying 
more  than  1 ,000/.  a  year,  in  Fife  might  be  countei 
on  your  fingers,  and  the  great  mass  of  Fife  farms 
are  say  from  150  to  1,000  acres,  and  payingjfrom 
150/.  to  1,500/.  a  year.  Under  those  circum- 
stances I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  Fife  the  opinion 
has  always  been  very  much  against  small  farms. 
The  holding  of  a  small  farm  of  from  40  to  70  or  80 
acres  by  a  man  capable  of  cultivating  it  with  his 
family,  has  been  always  depreciated  in  Fife 
opinion.  I  have  always  been  told  from  my  youth 
upwards  that  a  successful  farm  labourer  who  takes 
a  small  farm  is  a  fool  for  his  pains ;  the  result  if^ 
that  he  works  much  harder  than  a  labourer,  and 
does  not  live  any  better.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  some  change  in  this 
respect ;  and  the  landlords  always  find  that  the 
smaller  the  farm  the  more  easy  it  is  to  get  a 
tenant.  But  1  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get 
people  who  are  best  acquainted  with  Fife  to  con- 
fess that  it  would  be  desirable,  either  for  the 
landlords  or  fof  the  tenants,  that  the  larger  farms 
should  be  split  up  into  small  ones.  They  say 
that  the  trane  of  farmer  in  these  days  is  a  trade 
requiring  a  good  deal  <f f  science  and  knowledge ; 
that  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  buying  and  selling 
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of  stock  ;  that  the  man  must  attend  markets  and 
must  know  something  of  the  qualities  of  beasts, 
and  that  he  must  devote  a  good  deal  of  time 
to  that  subject  which  is  inconsistent  with  culti- 
vating  a  very  small  farm.      The  large   farms 
are  the  fashion  in  Fife.     Even  now,  when  the 
larger  farms  have  suffered  terribly,  I  do  not  see 
that  there  is  any  creation  o\  small  farms  going  on. 
There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  large  number 
o£  small  holdings  in  the  other  sense  in  Scotland, 
that  is  to  say,  small  holdings  near  towns  and 
villages.     The  holding  of  a  man  who  cultivates  a 
considerable  piece  of  land,  and  does  some  other 
work  besides,  would  be  thought  by  a  good  many 
people  to  be  a  very  excellent  form  of  tenure  ; 
but  there    has   been    some    decrease   of   those 
holdings  also.      The  other  day   I   talked  td  a 
man  whom   I    expected   to    be    very  much   in 
favour   of  small  holdings   of  that  kind,  a  man 
who  was  a  Radical  in  politics   and  a  radical  in 
principles,  who  had  risen  to  edit  a  newspaper, 
and  who  was  living  in  the  county  town,  and  had 
a  great  knowledge   of    these   matters  ;   and    I 
found  to  my  surprise  that  he  depreciated  these 
snmll  holdings.     He  put  it  in  this  way  :  he  said 
1  was  born  and  bred  upon  one  of  these  small 
holdings.     In  the  days  of  my  father  looms  were 
prevalent  in  the  country,  and  looms  come  in  very 
v^ell  with  small  farms.     In  those  days  labour  was 
cheap  and  com  was  dear ;  it  did  not  pay  us  to 
eo  out  to  labour,  and  did  pay  us  to  grow  corn  at 
home;  and  we  had  the  looms  always  to  work 
upon  in  .bad  weather.     But  now-a-days  with  the 
increase  of  manufactures,  looms  have  gone  out ; 
and  there  is  so  much  occupation  that  a  man  can 
employ  his  time  more  profitably  than  cultivating 
com  upon  a  small  holding.  That  is  what  he  said ; 
and  my  own  impression  is  that  that  that  is  so  at  the 
present  moment  with  regard  to  com ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  I  find  that  places  which  had  been  used 
by  weavers  and  people  of  that  kind,  are  very  much 
taken  by  people  living  in  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages; and  there  are  a  very  large  number  of 
small  holdings  near  villages  in  Fife.    Near  many 
of  those  villages  there  are  what  are  called  acred 
lands,  which  f  rather  gather  to  be  a  descent  from 
the   ancient  tenure  of  former  times ;  those  are 
small  plots  of  land  that  are  available  for  people 
in  villages;  the  people  very  largely  avail  them- 
selves of  that  tenure.     In  that  respect  Fife  is 
merely  a  good  example  of  that  which  exists  in 
many  p^rts  of  England. 

8706.  Taking  Fife  as  a  type  of  the  southern 
country  in  Scotland,  there  seems  to  be  no  strong 
feeling  in  favour  of  small  holdings,  and  no  very 
large  number  of  small  holdings? — There  is  no 
very  large  number  of  small  holdings  in  the  agri- 
cultural sense  of  small  farms ;  but  as  I  have  ex- 
plained that  there  are  a  very  large  number  of 
small  holdings,  in  the  sense  of  holdings  held  by 
people  who  have  other  trades  and  occupations. 

8707.  Does  this  absence  of  small  agricultural 
farms  constitute  an  obstacle  to  the  improvement 
of  the  labouring  classes? — I  think  it  certainly 
does ;  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged in  Scotland  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
the  want  of  a  bridge  by  which  a  labourer  may 
rise  to  be  a  farmer. 

8708.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  provide 
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such  a  bridge  ? — In  the  neighbouring  county  of 
Forfarshire  a  considerable  agitation  has  lately 
gone  ou,  and  considerable  attempts  have  been 
made  to  provide  a  bridge.     There  was  formed 
what  was  originally  called  a  Ploughmans'  Union, 
but  what  is  now  called  the  Small  Holder's  Associa- 
tion ;  and  that  has  become  an  association  of  con- 
siderable activity  and  importance.     I  have  lately 
had  an  opportunity  of  visitin.r  those  counties; 
and  I  have  ascertained  the  views  and  the  hopes 
of  the  representatives  of  that  aseociarion ;  and 
also  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  in- 
quiring into  some  interesting  experiments  which 
have  been  made  by  the  late  Lord  Dalhousie  and 
other  liberal  landlords  who  have  attempted  to 
create  small   holdings;    and   if  the    Committee 
will  allow  me,  I  mignt  perhaps  tell  them  what 
those  experiments  are.     I  had  heard  a  good  deal 
of  Lord  X>aIhousie's  experiments.     I  found  that 
they  had  not  been  carried  out  on  a  very  large 
scale,  tliat  he  had  lately  created  a  few  small 
farms  which  seemed  at  first  sight  to  be  model 
farms.     The   landlord  in  that  case  had  under- 
taken   for    the    most    part,    but   not  entirely, 
the    function   of    equipping    the    farms ;    they 
were  farms  of  about  40  acres  each.     But  when  I 
came  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  those 
small  farms  I  found  that  to  begin  with  there 
was  some  reason  to  think  that  they  were  some- 
what exceptional;  the  land  was  peculiar  land, 
specially  suited  for  ihe  cultivation  of  carrots  and 
other  vegetables,  and  such  like  things ;  the  men 
who  had  taken  the  farms  were  men  who  were 
somewhat  exceptional,  and  were  to  some  extent 
half-traders  as  well  as  farmers,  and  had  carts  in 
which  they  took  the  vegetables  to  Dundee  and 
engaged  in  enterprises  of  that  kind.     The  men  I 
found  were  not  at  all  content  with  the  buildings 
which  the  landlord  had   put  up  for  them.      A 
liberal    landlord  had   put    up   expensive   build- 
ings :  but  the  farmers  were  apt  to  say  that  they 
did  not  quite  suit  them;  they  hankered  after 
the  old  system  in  which  the  farmer  managed 
his  own  buildings.     And  as  regards  the  equip- 
ment of  the  existing  farms  I  found  that,  while 
the  landlord  put  up  the  main  buildings,  the  tenant 
had  been  left  to  put  up  the  subsidiary  buildings, 
and  he  had  done  so,  but  no  definite  arrangement 
had  been  made  as  to  compensation  in  case  he  left 
the  tenancy.     He  had  simply  put  up  the  build- 
ings  trusting   to    the   good    personal    relations 
between   himself  and  his  landlord.      Therefore 
my  impression  was  that  the  difficulties  of  inducing 
landlords  to  equip  small  farms,  as  a  whole,  have 
not  been  fully  and  entirely  solved  by  this  experi- 
ment.    Perhaps  I  may  say  with  regard  to  the 
state  of  things  in  Forfarshire,  that  1  was  quite 
satisfied  that  in  that  county  there  really  does 
exist  a  very  considerable  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  superior  ploughmen  for  small  farms,  and  that 
if  a  means  could  be  found  for  creating  these  small 
farms  it  is  extremely  likely  that  the  system 
might  be  very  considerably  extended. 

8709.  Now  coming  to  the  changes  in  the  way 
ol  legislative  provisions  which  you  would  suggest 
as  a  remedy,  will  you  tell  us  what  conclusion 
you  have  arrived  at? — As  regards  the  changes 
which  I  might  suggest,  I  confess  that  I  myself 
see  very  great  difficulties,  and  that  I  am  not 
3  K  4  prepared 
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prepared  to  recommend  with  confidence  changes 
which  I  think  would  very  rapidly  bring  about  a 
radical  remedy  to  the  difficulties  to  which  I  have 
been  referring.  My  impression  is  that  small 
holdings  are  very  much  like  the  trees  in  a  natural 
forest;  so  long  as  they  exist  naturally,  and  so 
long  as  large  numbers  of  them  remain  together 
supporting  one  another  they  exist  very  well,  but 
that  juBt  as  when  once  you  destroy  a  forest  of 
that  kind  it  cannot  be  replaced  without  a  great 
deal  of  artificial  aid,  so  also  if  once  you  have 
destroyed  small  holdinsjs  you  can  only  replace 
them  very  carefully  and  laboriously.  There  is 
no  easy  road  to  doing  it. 

8710.  Now  as  between  owners  and  tenants, 
which  class  of  small  cultivators  do  you  prefer? — 
Mv  impression  is  that  there  is  very  much  diffi- 
culty in*  either  case,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which, 
as  a  practical  matter,  ought  to  be  preferred.  My 
own  view  is  that  small  ownership  of  some  kind 
is  preferable,  but  that  small  tenancies  are  upon 
the  whole  more  practicable.  I  think  that  the 
present  moment  is  a  very  inauspicious  one  for 
creating  sntall  ownerships,  for  while  the  state  of 
depression  has  thrown  a  great  deal  of  land  into 
the  market,  on  the  other  nand  the  depreciation  of 
landed  property  has  frightened  peopl^  and  a 
great  many  people  who  might  under  other  cir- 
cumstances have  been  wiliing  to  buy  land  on 
such  conditions  as  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  proposes 
are  rather  frightened  by  the  reflection  that  if  they 
had  bought  land  10  or  12  years  ago  they  might 
have  been  ruined,  and  that  if  a  further  change 
took  place  in  the  value  of  land  they  might  still 
be  ruined  ;  my  impression,  therefore,  is  that  to 
create  small  owners  is  a  very  difficult  task,  and 
that  the  present  moment  is  not  perhaps  the  best 
time  to  choose,  but  I  think  that  all  that  the  law 
can  do  and  social  effort  can  do  to  promote  such 
ownerships  should  be  done. 

8711.  Supposing  that  the  Legislature  favour- 
ably regarded  Mr.  Je?se  Collings'  proposal  as 
far  as  England  is  concerned,  would  you  wish  that 
it  should  be  applied  to  Scotland  ?— Certainly  I 
should. 

8712.  That  is  as  regards  the  creation  of  owner- 
•     ship  or  quasi  ownership ;  now  what  would  you 

propose  as  to  the  creation  of  tenancies  ?— My  own 
impression  is  that  little  can  be  done  towards  the 
creation  of  tenancies,  unless  some  good  system 
can  be  devised  under  which  a  tenant  should  have 
security  for  his  improvements;  and  I  think  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  that  can  be  drme  unless 
you  find  some  means  of  encouraging  a  system 
under  which  the  landlord  gives  the  money  for 
si  me  part  of  the  equipment,  and  the  tenant  finds 
the  lest.  I  myself  am  extremely  favourable  to 
bringing  into  play  the  aid  of  municipalities  so  far 
as  regards  not  only  allotments  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  term,  but  also  what  I  may  call 
larger  allotments,  plots  of  from  one  to  20  or  30 
aojres,  near  to  towns  and  villages.  I  think  it  is 
quite  possible  that  if  the  municipalities  acquired 
land,  they  might  with  advantage  .'et  out  a  good 
deal  of  it  in  that  way  till  the  town  extended,  and 
till  tlie  land  was  occupied  by  building  leases. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  Iconfess  that  I  have  very 
great  doubts  as  to  whether  under  the  present 
circumstances  it  would  be  possible  for  municipal 


Chairman — continued, 
authorities  to  acquire  land  on  a  large  scale,  in 
order  to  let  it  out  in  farms.  The  Scotch  idea  of 
a  farm  is  that  a  man  cannot  live  on  a  farm  of  any- 
thing less  than  40  or  50  acres ;  and  if  the  muni- 
cipality were  to  acquire  land  on  so  large  a  scale 
as  to  enable  them  to  let  out  the  land  in  such 
farms  as  that,  it  would  also  be  necessary  that 
they  should  take  a  considerable  part  in  the  equip- 
ment of  the  farm  and  buildings ;  and  I  think  that 
everything  would  then  depend  upon  who  your 
local  authorities  are.  We  have  scarcely  yet  seen 
the  local  authority  that  would  be  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  land  in  that  way. 

8713.  Independently  of  any  proposal  for  turn- 
ing local  authorities  into  landlords,  are  there  any 
other  legal  reforms  you  would  like  to  see  adopted 
in  Scotland  with  a  view    to   giving  additional 
facilities  for  the  creation  of  small  holdings  ? — 
Certainly,  1  think  that  those  parts  of  the  Scotch 
law  that  I  have  alluded  to  as  having  interfered 
with  the  creation  of  small  holdings  should  be 
remedied,  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  confess 
that  to  a  great  extent  it  would  be  shutting  the 
door  after  the  steed  is  stolen.     It  is  doubtful 
whether  a  very  immediate  advantage   would  be 
derived.     I  tmnk  that  there  ought  to  be  a  pre- 
scription by  simple  possession  as  being  an  advan- 
tageous   reform    or  the   Scotch    law   in   many 
respects,   besides  facilitating  small   holdings;  I 
also  think  that  there  should  be  a  recognition  of 
customary  rights,  and  I  think  that  something 
more  might  be  done  to  enable  limited  owners  to 
grant  feus  on  reasonable  terms  ;  for  I  find  that 
owing    partly   to   the  difficulty   which   limited 
owners  have  of  giving  feus,  and  partly  to  the 
introduction   of  English   ideas   in    very    many 
places  in  the  north  of  Scotland  where  tlierc  has 
been  no  tenure  at  all,  the  tenure  which   is  now 
given  is  a  99  years'  tenure,  or  perhaps  50  or  60 
years,  or  even  as  low  as  40  years'  tenure  may  be 
given  rather  than  feus.     Therefore  I  think  that 
every thiuj^  should  be  done  which  it  is  possible  to 
do  to  facilitate  the  granting  of  feus  by  limited 
owners.     In  that  connection  I  tliink  what  is  very 
necessary   is  the  completion  of  the   Ordnance 
Survey  of  Scotland,  so  that  you  might  have  some- 
thing more  than  what  you  have  now,  namely, 
registration  of  deeds,  and  that  you  might  have  a 
complete  registration  of  titles  with  great  facilities 
for   disposing   of  the   land    without    the    large 
expenses  for  the  conveyance. 

8714.  Are  there  any  other  suggestions  which 
you  wish  to  make  ? — I  was  asked  a  question  as 
to  whether  I  could  suggest  any  ici^provements  in 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act.  There  is  one 
very  radical  improvement  which  I  think  goes  to 
the  bottom  of  all  these  things  which  has  not  yet 
been  effected ;  and  that  is  a  change  in  the  law  of 
fixtures,  so  that  a  tenant  who  puts  up  buildings 
or  any  other  fixture  should  be  free  to  carry  it 
away  if  he  cannot  come  to  terms  with  his  land- 
lord. Also  I  think  that  with  regard  to  fruit- 
growing, which  is  a  very  important  industry, 
some  special  provision  is  required  in  Scotland 
(where  we  have  not  got  it  at  all)  to  give  com- 
pensation for  the  planting  of  fruit  trees.  I  think 
you  would  also  require  a  very  radical  reform  of 
the  railway  law,  and  the  law  affecting  markets, 
and  such  like  ;  for  my  impression  is  strong  that 
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tke  rsilwAj  systan  and  our  whole  syatem  has  to 
a  very  great  extent  thrown  trade  into  IJiose 
dMuinels  which  are  favonrableto  big  traders,  and 
the  big  men  and  the  middlemen  rather  than  to 
onall  producers  and  the  small  consumers ;  that 
we  cannot  bring  it  into  smaller  channels  witlK>ut 
a  very  considerable  alteration  of  the  law.  Then, 
specially  ae  affecting  the  acquisition  of  small 
ownerships,  there  is  one  important  reform  which 
I  think  is  required  in  Scotland  which  has  not 
yet  been  mentioned,  and  that  is,  the  abolition  of 
the  monopoly  which  ia  at  present  enjoyed  by  a 
very  smaU  number  of  Scotch  banks.  My  own 
impression  is  that,  under  the  present  conditions 
in  Scotland,  you  ought  not  to  restrict  a  man's 
right  of  dealinff  with  his  property  if  he  has  pro- 
perty. I  think,  on  the  rontrary,  the  only  way 
in  which  you  can  facilitate  small  holdings  is  to 
give  a  man  a  very  complete  freedom  of  transfer, 
and  of  borrowing.  I  think  that  very  often  the 
creation  of  small  holdings  might  be  facilitated  if 
a  man  who  has  not  the  money  to  buy  a  small 
holding  was  able  to  borrow  the  money  cheaply 
and  to  pay  a  rent  in  the  form  of  interest  upon 
the  money  borrowed.  Money  is  so  cheap  now 
that  it  seems  to  me  if  there  was  full  and  suffi- 
cient security  upon  the  land  and  greater  facility 
of  realising,  the  rate  of  interest  ought  to  come 
down  very  much.  But  owing  to  the  system 
under  which  certain  banks  have  got  a  monopoly 
of  note  issue  in  Scotland  you  have  a  monopoly 
which  it  not  only  narrow,  but  is  continually 
narrowing,  because  every  Scotch  bank  that  goes 
out  diminishes  the  number.  The  consequence  is, 
that  you  have  a  complete  trades  union  system 
in  Scotch  banks.  They  advertise,  for  instance, 
in  the  papers  the  rate  of  interest  which  the 
Unidn  of  Banks  agreed  to  allow  and  upon  which 
they  will  lend  money ;  so  that  there  is  no  free 
trade  in  banking  in  Scotland  now. 

8715.  I  think  you  have  now  gone  through  the 
suggestions  you  have  to  make,  especially  affect- 
iuii  Scotland.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to 
ad(j?— .There  is  only  one  question  which  I  think 
I  might  say  a  word  about,  and  that  ij  the  ques- 
tion of  the  advance  of  public  money  by  the  State 
in  order  to  afford  facilities  for  small  holdings. 
I  have  no  objection  to  advances  of  that  kind  in 
principle,  if  the  purchaser  pays  down  part  of  the 
money  as  security  ;  but  anything  like  the  Ash- 
bourne Act  would  be  useless  in  Scotland.  Unless 
you  go  a  great  deal  further,  because  the  small 
holding  tenants  who  exist  in  Scotland  are  not 
very  numerous,  and  there  is  no  tendency  to  blot 
them  out  at  present.  The  Ashbourne  Act  would 
only  be  useful  in  creating  small  holdings,  if  you 
went  beyond  the  existing  tenants,  and  offered 
money  to  all  comers,  so  that  they  were  ^ood  men, 
and  willing  to  advance  a  sufficient  portion  of  the 
money  so  as  to  give  security.  Then  I  think  if 
there  are  to  be  any  advances  of  that  kind,  some- 
thing might  be  very  well  advanced  to  landlords 
for  farm  building  as  well  as  to  tenants ;  in  fact, 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  present  law 
allows  that. 

Mr.  Seale-Hayne. 

8716.  You  said  you  desired  to  alter  the  law  of 
Scotland;   by  that  I  understood  you  to   mean 
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that  yon  desired  that  the  tenants  should  be  com- 
pensated for  buildings  they  bad  erected.  Do  yoi 
not  think  the  Agncultural  Holdings  Act  by 
which  the  man  is  compensated  to  the  extent  of 
the  value  he  has  added  to  the  landlord's  estate 
would  suffice  ? — I  understand  the  principie  of 
tiie  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  to  be  that  in 
regard  to  buildings,  and  everything  of  that  kind, 
he  is. only  oompeusated  when  he  has  put  up  the 
buildings  with  the  express  consent  of  the  lan^t- 
lord. 

8717.  I  ask  you  whether  that  difficulty  is  n<rt 
removed,  and  whether  the  principle  of  compen- 
sating a  man,  if  he  adds  to  the  value  of  the  land- 
lord's estate,  would  not  be  a  satisfactory  way  of 
determining  the  compensation  in  favour  of  the 
tenant? — Certainly,  if  you  could  deterniiue  the 
compensation  in  that  way,  but  the  landlord  s 
objection  is,  *^  it  would  be  very  hard  upon  me  to 
make  me  pay  for  buildings  piit  up  without  my 
consent,  and  which  I  do  not  want."  On  some  of 
the  small  holdings  in  Scotland  the  landlord  has  put 
up  a  house,  and  the  tenant  has  put  up  corrugated 
sheds  for  his  cattle  and  things  of  that  kind.  In 
case  the  tenure  comes  to  an  end,  and  the  landr 
lord  refuses  to  buy  these  things,  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  tenant  to  carry  them 
away  which,  under  the  present  law,  he  cannot 
do. 

8718.  That  is  under  certain  circumstances  ift 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act^  is  it  not  reason- 
able that,  if  a  man  adds  to  the  value  of  the  land- 
lord's estate  by  any  specific  buildings,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Act  should  be  applied  to  it ;  and  he 
should  be  compensated  ? — Certainly. 

Mr.  Sutherland, 

8719.  You  made  some  remarks  about  the 
analogy  between  feu  in  Scotland  and  the  pro- 
posals contained  in  Mr.  Ceilings'  Bill,  but  you 
also  explained  afterwards  the  feus  in  Scotland 
were  used  mostly  for  building  purposes? — They 
are  now. 

8720.  Do  you  know  still  of  any  instances  of 
agricultural  land  being  held  on  feus  in  Scotland? 
—  Half  Scotland  is  held  under  old  feus.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  landlords  of  Scotland  hold 
their  land  under  a  subject  superior. 

8721.  To  that  extent  they  are  feus,  but  do 
they  pay  the  quit- rent? — They  pay  the  quit- 
rent. 

8722.  To  whom  ? — To  the  superior,  the  land- 
lord. They  are  old  feus ;  the  feuar  is  practically 
the  owner,  and  he  pays  the  quit-rent  to  the 
superior. 

8723.  I  am  not  very  clear  to  whom  you  refer  in 
these  cases  as  his  superiors ;  are  they  corporations 
of  ancient  burghs  ? — No ;  the  corporations  of  the 
MM>ient  burghs  have  charters  of  their  own  under 
which  burghal  land  is  held.  In  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland,  m  Fife,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
land  of  large  landlords  is  not  freehold  in  the 
sense  of  being  held  direct  from  the  Crown,  but 
is  held  under  a  subject  superior  under  old  feus. 
I  have  had  experience  of  several  grades  of  feus 
and  sub-feus. 

8724.  But  that  is  not  very  widely  common 
3  L  throughout 
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Mr.  Sutherland — continued. 

throughout  Scotland?— In  the  parts  of  Scotland 
I  know  best  it  is  very  widely  common. 

8725.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  within 
your  knowledge  an  experiment  recently  made  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  in  regard  to  buying  up 
land  and  selling  it  out  for  agricultural  purposes, 
under  the  feu  system,  in  Sutherland,  at  a  place 
called  Rosehall  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
is  so,  but  in  some  of  the  villages  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  land  feued. '  In  Carnoustie,  in  Forfar- 
shire a  great  deal  of  land  is  held  in  feu,  and  is 
cultivated. 

8726.  This  experiment  would  be  interesting  as 
bearing  on  the  question  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee, and  I  am  sorry  you  do  not  know  about  it. 
You  are  not  aware  that  that  experiment  was  not 
successful  at  first,  on  account  of  many  vicissitudes 
the  scheme  had  to  pass  through,  but  ultiroatelv, 
and  now  I  may  say  it  is  likely  to  be  successful? 
— I  do  not  know  this  particular  ca^e  in  Suther- 
landshire,  but  I  should  think  it  extremely  likely 
it  might  be  successful  if  it  was  undertaken  by  a 
discreet  person  or  company. 

8727.  Then  you  express  your  own  preference, 
I  think  for  ownerships,  but  you  thought  that 
carrying  out  a  system  under  which  tenures 
would  be  encouraged  rather  than  holdings  would 
be  more  likely  to  be  successful  in  Scotland  at 
the  present  time  ? — I  think  it  is,  perhaps,  more 
practicable,  but  it  is  an  opinion  which  I  give 
with  great  diffidence,  because  there  has  been  very 
little  experiment  made;  at  all  events  I  should 
explain  that  when  I  say  ownership,  I  include 
feus  and  tenures  of  the  nature  of  Mr.  Jesse 
CoUings  tenure,  I  think  that  tenures  of  that 
kind  are  quite  as  good  as  absolute  freehold. 

8728.  You  also  referred  to  the  ownerships 
that  exist  in  Orkney,  and  I  understood  you  to 
say  they  are  rather  limited  in  number? — I 
think  so ;  I  made  some  inquiry  in  Orkney,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  ssy  that  I  am  afraid  the  reputation 
of  the  lairds  of  H  array,  and  people  of  that  kind, 
is.rgther  typical  of  a  verj  excellent  type  of  small 
landowners  than  that  they  are  very  numerous. 

8729.  Do  you  know  that  almost  the  whole  of 
the  parish  of  Harray  and  part  of  the  parish  of 
Birsay  is  altogether  occupied  under  these  small 
proprietors  ?—  Yes,  I  visited  that  parish,  and  I 
was  very  much  interested  in  it,  and,  perhaps,  I 
might  say  they  are  a  very  valuable  specimen  of 
the  small  owner.  They  are  not  by  any  means 
barbarous  or  uncivilised,  but  they  are  a  very 
superior  people  ;  many  of  them  have  been  all  over 
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the  world,  and  have  made  a  little  money,  and 
have  come  back  to  their  small  ownerships ;  and 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  transfer  of  small 
ownerships  from  one  member  of  a  family  to 
another,  but  they  are  maintained ;  the  land  is 
good,  and  they  are  an  extremely  favourable  speci- 
men of  small  holders.  They  hold  under  a  Nor* 
wegian  tenure,  and  not  a  British  tenure. 

8730.  Could  you  give  to  the  Comifiittee  any 
idea  of  the  size  of  the  holdings  in  Harray  ? — I  do 
not  think  I  could  say  at  this  moment,  but  at  all 
events  I  can  say  that  thev  are  small  holdings 
within  the  nature  of  small  Iioldings  as  dealt  with 
by  the  Committee.  I  think  they  would  be  under 
loo  acres. 

8731.  You  do  not  suppose  that  any  of  them 
exceed  that,  and  from  your  observation  you  would 
say  that  some  of  them  are  as  low  as  four  or  five 
acres  ? — I  think  so. 

8732.  And  some  even  have  not  got  more  than 
half-an-acre  with  a  house.  Did  you  notice  any 
of  that  size  ? — It  might  be  so ;  I  am  not  certain 
how  that  is,  but  in  that  case  it  would  be  merely 
a  case  of  an  owner  of  a  house  and  garden,  and  not 
only  throughout  Orknev,  but  throughout  all 
Scotland,  and  especially  m  Fife  the  numbers  of 
owners  of  houses  and  gardens  are  reckoned  by 
thousands. 

8733.  Were  vou  struck  with  the  moral  quali- 
ties of  the  people  so  far  as  you  could  judge  ? — In 
Harray  ? 

8734.  Yes  ?— As  I  have  said  I  thought  them 
a  fine  set  of  people.  They  were  men  of  the  world, 
they  were  not  at  sill  remote  islanders,  they  wero 
people  who  had  seen  the  world,  and  had  everp 
intelligence  and  apparent  good  quality. 

8735.  Did  you  make  inquiry  us  to  the  state  of 
pauperism  in  the  parish? — I  think  I  was 
generally  told  there  were  no  paupers  there. 

873G.  You  stated  that  you  thought  the  present 
time  was  inauspicious  for  very  small  ownerships, 
and  you  explamed  your  reason  for  that  opinion 
was,  that  land  and  its  pnce  had  undergone  very 
many  changes  of  late  ? — And  all  the  clianges  are 
downward,  so  that  people  who  have  bought  land 
have  burnt  their  fingers,  and  everybody  who 
holds  land  wants  to  get  rid  of  it. 

8737.  Would  that  fact  influence  holdings  as 
well  as  ownership  ? — It  influences  tenancies  in 
this  way  ;  that  the  landlords  have  no  money  to 
put  up  buildings,  and  that  great  difficulty  arises 
in  that  respect. 
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The  Right  Honourable  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Henry  Longlet,  k.c.b.^  called  in.:  and  Examined. 


Chairmaiu 

8738.  I  think  you  have  come  to  give  evidence 
88  to  the  policy  and  practice  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners in  the  sale  of  charity  land  ? — I  under- 
stand the  Committee  desire  to  have  some  infor- 
mation upon  that  point. 

8739.  Will  yon  kindly  say  by  what  that  policy 
is  regulated? — The  policy  is  based  primarily 
upon  the  24th  Section  of  the  Charitable  Trusts 
Act  of  1853  (16  and  17  Vict  c.  137),  which 
provides  that,  **  Upon  application  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  by  the  trustees  or  persons 
acting  in  the  administration  of  any  charity,  repre- 
sentiqg  to  the  said  Board  that,  under  the  spe- 
cial circumstances  of  any  land  belonging  to  the 
charity,  a  sale  or  exchange  of  such  land  can  be 
effected  on  such  terms  as  to  increase  the  income 
of  the  charity,  or  would  otherwise  be  advanta- 
geous to  the  charity,  such  board  may,  if  they 
think  fit,  inquire  into  such  circumstances,  and  if 
after  inquiry  they  are  satisfied  that  the  proposed 
sale  or  exchange  will  be  advantageous  to  the 
charity,  may  authorise  the  sale  or  exchange.'' 

8740.  I  think  that  Act  has  been  supplemented 
by  a  subsequent  one,  namely,  the  Charitable 
Trusts  Act  of  1855  ?— Yes,  the  18th  and  19th 
of  Vict.  c.  124,  Section  29,  of  that  Act  provides 
that  **  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  trustees  or 
persons  acting  in  the  administration  of  any 
charity  to  make  or  grant,  otherwise  than  with 
the  express  authority  of  Parliament  under  any 
Act  already  passed  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
passed,  or  of  a  court  or  judge  of  competent  juris- 
diction, or  according  to  a  scheme  legally  estab- 
lished, or  with  the  approval  of  the  board,  any 
sale,  mortgage,  or  charge  of  the  charity  estate." 
Then  there  follow  some  provisions  as  to  leases. 
Those  two  secWons  together  found  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  board  as  to  sales. 

8741.  You  consider  that  the  principle  of  this 
le^slation  is  that  no  sale  shall  take  place  unless 
it  IS  advantageous  to  the  charity? — That  is  so. 

8742.  Now,  have  the  Commissioners  put 
forward  in  any  of  their  reports  their  views  on 
this  subject? — Yes.  In  the  Report  for  1872,  the 
20th  Beport,  there  is  a  passage  which  perhaps  I 

0.69. 
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might  be  allowed  to  read  as  it  is  not  very  long ; 
"  The  number  and  magnitude  of  these  transac- 
tions*' Tthat  is,  sales  ofcharity  estates)  "may  be 
referrea  to  as  showing  both  that  considerable 
facilities  exist  for  the  sale  of  charity  estates,  and 
al^o  that  there  is  no  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
trustees  to  avail  themselves  of  them.  The  law 
requires  as  a  condition  for  our  approval  of  these 
sales,  that  the  terms  shall  be  shown  to  be  suffi- 
ciently advantageous  to  the  charities.  The 
observance  of  this  condition  is  strictly  insisted 
upon  by  us  in  all  cases,  regard  being  had  not 
only  to  the  present  value  of  the  property  to  be 
sold,  but  also  to  any  prospective  improvement 
that  may  be  reasonably  anticipated.  The  prices 
realised  have,  in  fact,  fed  almost  invariably  to  a 
large  acccbsion  of  revenue  to  the  charities  ;  the 
direct  augmentation  of  the  income  being  greatly 
enhanced,  moreover,  by  the  more  or  less  complete 
relief  from  all  outgoings  and  expenses  of  manage- 
ment, and  also  by  the  entire  regularity  of  pay- 
ment. Upon  the  grounds  both  of  public  policy 
and  of  advantage  to  the  charities  concerned,  we 
are  disposed  freely  to  facilitate  these  sales  upon 
terms  which  shall  satisfy  sufficiently  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  The  trustees 
of  a  charity  being  a  variable  and  commonly 
numerous  body,  not  usually  resident  in  the 
locality,  and  restrained,  moreover,  by  the  rules  of 
law  from  acting  freely  in  the  management  of  the 
property  and  the  expenditure  of  the  rents,  are 
rarely  found  to  be  eligible  landlords.  The 
fluctuation  of  the  annual  income,  moreover, 
arising  from  the  varying  charges  and  drawbacks 
incident  to  the  tenure  of  landed  estates,  and  in 
these  cases  especially  difficult  of  control,  creates 
a  serious  objection  to  the  retention  of  such  estates 
for  the  endowment  of  charities,  for  the  purposes 
of  which  a  fixed  and  regular  income  is  especially 
desii'able.  The  management  of  these  properties 
is,  in  fact,  almost  universally  found  to  be  attended 
with  a  more  or  less  exces^jive  amount  of 
expenditure.  Instances  have  come  under  our 
observation  in  which  the  cost  of  management  has 
habitually  amounted  to  one -fourth,  or  even  a 
3  L  2  larger 
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larger  proportion  of  the  gross  rental,  and  this 
where  the  members  of  the  governing  body  have 
been  gentlemen  of  station  and  intelligence,  having 
undouDtedly  the  desire  to  discharge  effectually 
in  every  particular  their  duty  as  trustees.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  urged  in  opposition  to  the 
present  sale  of  these  endowments,  that  their 
value  may  in  the  course  of  time  be  expected  to 
increase ;  but  this  contingency  is  always  taken 
into  consideration  by  our  board  in  deciding  upon 
the  expediency  of  any  proposed  sale ;  and 
admitting  even  the  correctness  of  the  expectation 
referred  to,  we  must  hesitate  in  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  either  expedient  or  just  to 
the  objects  of  a  charity  that  an  important  present 
advantage  should  be  sacrificed  for  the  chance  of 
obtaining  hereafter  a  rem<»te  and  uncertain 
benefit." 

8743.  Does  that  Report  express  your  present 
views  on  the  subject? — Yes,  with  some  slight 
modifications,  due  to  what  has  happened  in  the 
interval.  I  may  perhaps  note  m*  the  first 
instance,  as  bearing  upon  the  inexpediency  sue:- 
gested  in  that  passage  as  to  the  holding  of  landed 
property,  particularly  agricultural  property,  by 
trustees,  that  the  recent  agricultural  depression 
has  in  our  opinion  made  it  still  less  desirable  that 
the  income  of  a  charity,  the  necessity  for  the 
regularity  of  which  is  so  obvious,  should  depend 
upon  the  rent  of  land.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
regard  to  the  last  passage  which  I  read,  to  the 
effect  that  *' we  should  hesitate  in  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  either  expedient  or  just 
that  an  important  present  advantage  should  be 
sacrificed  for  the  chance  of  obtaining  hereafter  a 
remote  and  uncertain  benefit,''  I  may  say  that 
we  now  perhaps  do  look  a  little  further  forward 
than  our  predecessors  of  that  day  did,  and  we 
have,  I  think  uBeFully  in  many  capes,  refused  our 
sanction  to  the  sale  of  charity  land  on  the  ground 
that  it  possessed  considerable  j^rospective  value. 
Those  anticipations  have  been  in  several  recent 
cases  abundantly  realised.  Therefore  I  think 
that  perhaps  the  main  change  in  our  policy  6:om 
that  day  to  this  has  been  diat  we  are  inclined 
to  consider  that  as  a  charity  lives  for  ever,  it  can 
afford  to  wait. 

8744.  That  consideration  has  tended  slightly 
to  lessen  your  readiness  to  make  sales  ? — I  should 
say  on  the  whole  it  has. 

8745.  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  action 
of  the  Commissioners  in  thus  dealing  with  the 
property  under  their  control? — To  becin  with 
the  most  recent  case,  I  may  say  that  tnis  very 
day  the  board,  I  believe,  will  sanction  the  sale 
of  a  very  important  property  for  which  a  price 
19  per  cent,  in  excess  oi  that  which  was  onered 
some  nine  or  ten  years  ago  has  been  obtained.  I 
mention  that  as  indicating  the  beneficial  result  of 
the  control  of  the  Commissioners  over  the  sale  of 
charity  lauds.  I  put  together  a  couple  of  years 
ago  some  facts  as  the  result  of  our  operation 
upon  the  sales  of  charity  property ;  they  were 
put  together  for  another  purpose,  but  I  may  just 
mention  that  in  three  cases  which  came  under 
my  notice  at  that  time,  the  trustees  had  proposed 
to  sell  tbe  land  in  one  case  for  550  /.,  in  another 
case  for  450  /.,  and  in  the  third  case  for  400  /.  The 
prices  eventually  realised  were  2,000  U  in  one 
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case,  1,400/.  in  the  second,  and  1,350 /.in  Ae 
third,  showing  that  the  trustees  had  formed  an 
entirely  inadequate  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
land.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  those 
prices  were  obtained  next  day,  or  immediately, 
but  within  the  course  of  two  or  three  years.  I 
may  add  that  there  came  under  notice  a  short 
time  ago,  within  three  months,  two  cases  in  the 
metroDolis,  one  oi  which  was  a  case  of  purchase, 
therefore  it  is  not  material  to  the  present  ques- 
tion. But  the  other  was  the  case  of  a  sale  of  a 
very  important  estate,  and  there  the  sale  was 
effected  eventually  at  a  price  31  per  cent  greater 
than  the  price  originally  asked. 

8746.  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the 
course  of  your  evidence,  but  I  would  like  you  to 
direct  your  evidence  more  particularly  to  the 
special  object  of  our  inquiry.  We  are  not 
examining  into  the  action  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners except  so  far  as  it  affects  the  creation 
of  small  holdings?— Quite  so. 

8747.  1  think  you  have  stated  the  principle 
which  actuates  your  dealings  in  every  case  to  be 
the  direct  advantage  of  the  charity  concerned? 
^That  is  so* 

8748.  How  does  that  principle  affect  the  qnet^ 
tion  of  letting  land  for  small  noldings  ?— I  have 
been  so  far  dealing  with  the  question  of  sale,  not 
of  letting. 

8749.  How,  in  your  opinion,  does  it  affect  the 
question  of  selling  land  in  the  first  plaoe,  X  wiU 
say,  for  small  holdings  ? — As  remrds  sales,  I  do 
not  suppose  that  we  are  careful  to  inquire  to 
what  purpose  the  purchaser  proposes  to  put  the 
land  if  he  gives  us  what  we  consider  to  be  a 
sufficient  price.  But  if  I  am  to  understand  that 
there  is  to  be  a  restriction  imposed  on  the 
trustees  of  charities  to  the  effect  that  they 
should  sell  only  to  a  limited  class  of  purchasers 
who  desire  to  let  the  land  in  small  holdings,  I 
should  say  that  such  a  restriction  would  tend  to 
depreciate  the  market  value  of  the  land. 

8750.  By  confining  the  demand  for  it  to  a 
particular  class  of  purchasers? — Yes,  by  narrow- 
ing the  market. 

8751.  Do  you  think  that  if  it  were  considered 
that  public  policy  required  the  creation  of  small 
holdings,  there  would  be  any  objection  to 
restrictions  being  introduced  which  would  lead 
at  all  events  to  the  land  being  offered  in  small 
Quantities? — I  should  think  any  restriction  on 
tne  freedom  of  sale  must  tend  sooner  or  later  to 
affect  values.  Of  course,  I  am  answering  now 
merely  as  to  values,  not  as  to  policy. 

8752.  As  to  leasing,  I  might  perhi^  aak  yoo 
whether  you  have  anything  to  say  as  to  the 
requirements  which  now  exist  with  r^ard  to 
leasing  for  allotments  charity  land,  espeeially  in 
connection  with  the  question  that  has  been  nused 
as  to  whether  these  conditions  should  be  ex- 
tended to  larger  tenancies  ?— Trustees  are  free 
to  let  charity  land  at  present  as  they  please,  p|^ 
vided  they  do  not  let  it  beyond  21  years.  We 
do  not  know  anything  about  the  letting  of  charity 
land  unless  it  is  let  for  a  term  l<»iger  than  21 
years. 

8753.  But  under  the  Allotment  Acts  are  not 
tlU8te€^  i>T  charity  lands  required  to  let  land  for 
allotments  ? — Certainly. 

8754.  What 
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Chairman — continned. 

8754.  What  I  wish  to  sngsest  is  whether  that 
condition  ini^ht  be  extended^  eo  that  in  cases  of 
other  lands  tne  Charity  Commissioners  might  be 
required  to  offer  them  in  the  first  instance  for 
small  tenancies  r — There,  again,  I  should  say  that 
any  restriction  in  letting  would  probably  t«nd  to 
diminish,  or  might  have  the  effect  of  diminishing 
the  rent  to  be  obtained. 

8755.  Have  you  found  in  the  case  of  allot- 
ments that  the  charities  have  been  injured  by  the 
condition  which  Parliament  has  imposed?— No, 
I  cannot  say  that  they  have,  but  then  we  have  a 
dispensing  power  (which  has  been  exercised  in 
some  cases,  though  not  very  frequently)  under 
Section  11  of  the  Allotments  Act  of  1882,  of 
granting  a  certifif^at^  of  exemption. 

8756.  That  woula  be  in  a  case  in  which  in 
your  opinion  the  charity  would  suffer  by  the  con- 
dition being  complied  with? — Yes.  That  of 
courae  raised  the  question,  which  was  so  fully 
discussed  before  the  Committee  of  1884,  whether 
or  not  Parliament  intended  allotments  to  be  let 
imder  that  Act,  irrespective  of  the  effect  which 
the  letting  would  have  upon  the  interests  of  the 
particular  recipients  of  the  charity. 

8757.  But  you  have  interpreted  it  to  mean 
that  the  direct  interests  of  the  charities  are  not 
to  suffer? — We  have ;  we  considered  that  in  the 
absence  of  express  direction  by  Parliament  that 
the  interests  of  the  charity  were  to  suffer,  it  was 
not  for  us  to  assume  the  contrary. 

8758.  As  you  are  aware,  in  the  Allotments 
Act  allotments  are  confined  to  areas  of  one  acre  ? 
Yes. 

8759.  Supposing  it  were  extended  to  five  acres, 
would  you  see  any  serious  objection  to  it? — None 
whatever,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  charity 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  Lawtker. 

8760.  Do  you  find  that  the  interests  of  the 
beneficiaries  under  the  charities  are  antagonistic 
to  the  interests  of  those  who  wish  to  take  the 
land  for  small  holding  purposes? — 1  do  not  think 
they  are  generally,  because  allotments  for  the 
most  part  command  a  good  price,  and  I  should 
think  in  a  good  many  cases  it  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  recipients  as  well  as  of  the  allottees 
that  the  land  should  be  let  in  allotments.  But 
there  are  cases,  pai  ticularly  those  cases  in  which 
we  have  been  asked  to  grant  certificates  of 
exemption,  in  which  the  land  (as  the  Committee 
of  1884  saw)  may  be  permanently  deteriorated 
by  letting  in  allotments,  and  in  those  cases  the 
interests  of  the  beneficiaries  would  suffer. 

8761.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  casein 
which  you  received  a  petition  from  the  inhabi- 
tants against  charity  land  being  set  out  in  allot- 
ments ? — We  had  a  case  before  us  the  other  day 
(I  do  not  remember  the  name  at  the  moment)  in 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  were  divided. 
Some  of  the  labourers  wished  the  land  to  be  let  in 
allotments ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  had  a 
numerously  signed  petition  from  other  labourers, 
or  persons  who  call  themselves  labourers  (I  do 
not  know  whether  the  one  body  was  mofe 
deserving  of  the  name  than  the  other),  begging 
that  in  the  interests  of  the  recipients  of  the 
diarity  the  land  might  not  be  let  in  allotments ; 
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I  can  furnish  the  Committee  with  the  name  of 
that  case  afterwards,  if  they  desire  it. 

8762.  One  of  the  propr^sals  which  we  have  had 
made  to  us  is  that  the  local  authority  should  take 
over  all  charity  land  at  a  valuation  ;  do  you  con- 
sider from  your  experience  of  the  trustees  of 
charities,  and  the  beneficiaries  under  charitable 
trusts,  that  that  would  be  resisted  on  the  part  of 
the  trustees  and  beneficiaries,  or  do  you  think 
they  would  be  willing  to  agree  to  a  proposal  of 
that  kind  ? — I  should  think  they  would  not  be 
willing  to  agree  to  it  unless  they  were  satisfied 
that  they  got  the  full  price  for  the  land ;  such  a 
price  as  we,  working  under  our  Acts,  would  see 
that  they  got. 

8763.  Would  not  the  mere  fact  of  the 
limitation  of  the  purchasers  to  one  body  and  also 
the  fact  that  the  price  to  be  paid  was  not  t^e 
market  value,  but  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  some 
other  means,  tend  to  diminish  very  much  the  value 
of  the  charity  land  ? — I  think  it  would.  The 
charities  have  had  experience  in  the  past  that 
restrictions  on  the  sale  of  charity  land  do  diminish 
the  value.  Until  the  establishment  of  the 
Charity  Commission  no  land  could  be  sold 
without  an  order  of  the  Court.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  land  often  was  sold  where  the  charity 
could  not  give  a  title,  and  the  land  was  sold  at 
miserably  madequate  prices. 

8764.  If  Parliament  were  to  compel  you  in 
approving  ^ales  of  charity  lands  to  insert  special 

S revisions  to  the  effect  that  the  lands  were  to  be 
ivided  up  Into  certain  sized  lots,  do  you  not 
think  that  a  provision  of  that  sort  would  tend 
very  much  to  depreciate  the  value  of  charity 
land  ? — I  think  that  it  would  tend  to  depreciate 
the  value  ;  I  think  any  restriction  would  tend  to 
depreciate  the  value.  I  am  giving  my  answer 
now  entirely  upon  the  question  of  value,  as  I 
said  just  now  to  the  Chairman,  not  upon  the 
question  of  policy. 

8765.  Consequently,  such  a  proposal  would  in 
your  opinion  meet  with  a  good  deal  of  opposition 
from  the  trustees  and  beneficiaries  ? — I  think  so. 

Mr.  H alley  Stewart. 

8766.  You  say  that  there  is  sometimes  con- 
siderable local  opposition  to  your  letting  your 
land  for  allotments  ? — Yes ;  we  have  found  that 
sometimes,  and  indeed  not  infrequently,  the 
trustees  object  to  it. 

8767.  Wh^it  class  of  people  would  object, 
generally  ? — The  objections  generally  come  from 
the  trustees.  In  tlie  case  which  I  mentioned  we 
had  objections  I'rom  the  class  of  people  to  whom 
the  allotments  might  be  let,  or  at  least  a  section 
of  them  ;  they  were  divided  in  opinion. 

8768.  That  is  a  rare  thing,  is  it  not? — Yes. 
I  cannot  say  it  is  common,  in  fact  I  do  not  at  the 
moment  remember  another  case. 

8769.  When  you  have  excluded,  by  your  cer- 
tificate of  exemption,  land  being  cut  up  into 
allotments,  you  have  still  power  to  revoke  the 

.certificate  of  exemption,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

8770.  And  you  have  done  so  under  local 
representation  in  some  cases  ? — ^We  have  revoked 
the  certificate  in  one  or  two  cases,  and  we  have 
under  consideration  one  or  two  more  cases,  I 
think. 

3  L  3  8771.  Have 
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Mr.  IJalley  Stewart — continued. 

8771 .  Have  you  lost  any  of  the  revenue  to  the 
charities  through  the  letting  out  of  your  land  in 
allotmenU? — No  facts  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge showing  that. 

8772.  Where  land  was  originally  under  a  cer- 
tificate  of  exemption   and  that  certificate   has 

■  been  revoked,  has  that  land  depreciated  in  annual 

•  value  ?— I  have  no  facts  before  me  to  show  that ; 

but  any  certificates  that  have  been  revoked,  have 

been  revoked  so  reeently  that  probably  there  has 

hardly  been  time  to  show  that. 

8773.  Have  you  any  objection  from  the  Charity 
Commissioners'  point  of  view  to  an  extension  of 
the  Allotments  Act  to  five  acres  ? — I  do  not  see 
any  objections. 

8774.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  ex- 
tending the  Allotments  Act  to  even  50  acres,  so  as 
to  include  small  farms  ? — No,  I  think  not.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  are 
concerned  in  that  purt  of  tiie  policy.  Parliament 
has  declared  that  certain  charity  lands  shall  be 
let  in  a  certain  way,  and  after  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  degree.  The  probability  is  that  the 
larger  the  holding,  that  is,  the  larger  tlie  ecope 
which  the  trustees  have  in  choosing  tenants,  tne 
better  it  would  be  for  the  charities. 

Sir  Edward  Birkbeck. 

8775.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  were 
the  grounds  of  this  petition  that  came  from  a 
certain  quarter  in  the  parish  of  which  you  spoke, 
asking  that  certain  land  should  not  be  let  for 
allotments  ? — They  were  afraid  that  the  charity 
land  would  command  less  rent,  and  that  as  a 
result  they,  or  the  class  to  which  they  belonged, 
would  receive  a  smaller  benefit  from  the  chanty. 

8776.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  your  experi- 
ence do  not  you  find  that  the  rents  of  allotments 
and  small  holdings  are  paid  regularly  ?  —  Yes,  I 
believe  so. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

8777.  Do  you  find  that  land  let  in  allotments 
or  in  very  small  holdings  brings  in  a  higher  rent 
than  lands  let  to  large  farmers  ? — I  have  no  par- 
ticular experience  as  to  that ;  but  my  general 
impression  is  that  it  is  so. 

8778.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  at  the  present 
moment  many  glebe  owners,  and  people  with  that 
class  of  property,  are  only  too  anxious  to  let  land  in 
allotments,  because  they  get  such  good  prices  for 
them  ? — I  should  think  so.  I  should  say  that  in 
most  cases  you  would  be  more  likely  to  get  a 
better  rent  by  letting  the  land  in  allotments. 

8779.  Should  you  think  that  the  same  thing 
would  apply  to  somewhat  larger  allotments  of 
four,  or  five,  or  even  eight,  or  10 acres? — I  have 
no  experience  to  unable  me  to  say. 

8780.  As  regards  the  sale  of  land,  in 
selling  vour  land,  do  you  generally  oficr  it  for 
sale  in  large  plots,  or  do  you  split  it  u])  into  a 
number  of  small  plots,  as  many  private  land- 
owners are  doing  now? — I  should  explain  that 
the  Charity  Commissioners  do  not  offer  land  for 
sale.  Their  province  is  to  entertain  applications 
from  trustees.  The  trustees  offer  the  land  for 
sale  in  such  a  way  as  they  think  fit,  and  then  we 
decide  whether  it  is  desirable  or  not.  The  trus- 
tees originate  the  proceedings,  and  our  sanction 
is  necessary  for  the  sale. 


Sir  George  Campbell — continued. 

8781.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  suggest 
to  trustees  that,  in  the  present  ?tate  of  things, 
they  might  more  advantageously  sell  the  land  in 
small  plots  tlian  in  large  plots  ? —  I  do  not  re- 
member that  we  have.  We  generally  take  the 
advice  of  the  surveyor  in  those  matters.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  surveyor  whom  we  have  em- 
ployed has  advised  that. 

8782.  Are  you  aware  at  the  present  momeat 
that  many  landlords  have  tried,  the  system  of 
selling  their  land  in  small  plots,  rather  than 
in  large  plots,  in  the  belief  that  there  is  a  demand 
for  the  small  plots  ? — I  have  heard  so. 

8783.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  trustees  of 
charit;^  lands  have  in  practice  tried  an xthin?  of 
that  kind  ? — I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  of 
the  trustees  of  a  charity  -desiring  to  do  that; 
but  I  am  speaking  only  for  myself,  and  I  Have 
under  my  charge  mainly  charities  near  London, 
and  there  may  have  been  cases  which  I  have  not 
heard  of,  in  which  that  has  been  done. 

8784.  Might  there  not  be  in  that  respect  some 
disadvantage  in  a  sale  by  trustees,  as  compai^ 
with  a  sale  by  a  private  owner,  that  a  private 
owner  might  be  willing  to  put  himself  about,  and 
to  try  tiiis  method  of  selling  land  in  small  lots, 
though  it  might  involve  some  trouble,  whereas 
trustees  are  a  body  who  would  hardly  undertake 
an  enterprise  of  that  kind,  and  who  would  be 
more  likely  to  sell  the  land  in  large  plots  in  the 
old-fashioned  way  ?—  Yes,  I  entertain  that  im- 
pression strongly.  Trustees  can  never  be  so 
elastic  in  their  management  of  land  as  private 
owners. 

8785.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy? — Yes,  I 
should  like  to  make  the  same  suggestion  that  I 
made  before  the  Committee  in  1884,  which  was 
based  on  the  belief  that  trustees  of  charities 
(taking  them  broadly  throughout  the  country^ 
are  by  no  means  the  best  people  to  mana^re  suen 
a  business  (for  it  is  a  business)  as  letting  mnd  in 
small  holdings  or  allotments;  I  therefore  sug- 
gested that,  following  the  policy  of  the  Act  of  1887, 
the  best  way  of  getting  charity  land  let  in  allot- 
ments or  small  holdings  would  be  to  empower 
the  trustees  to  let  it  to  some  body  which  would 
undertake  the  management  of  the  business. 

8786.  In  cases  where  there  was  likely  to  be 
a  good  local  authority,  do  you  think  that  might 
be  the  body  to  whom  the  dut v  might  with  advan- 
tage be  entrusted  ? — I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Je8$e  Colling s. 

8787.  You  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  by 
Mr.  Lowther,  that  you  have  had  one  petition 
from  one  parish  a^amst  letting  charity  land  in 
allotments ;  is  it  the  fact  that  you  have  had  a 
number  of  petitions,  correspondence,  and  other 
manifestations  of  the  feeling  of  the  people  in 
favour  of  letting  lands  in  iJlotments  ? — Certainly. 

8788.  May  I  take  it  that  that  feeling  is  almost 
general  ? — It  is  so. 

8789.  I  think  Mr.  Lowther  asked  j  ou  whether 
or  no  charity  lands  were  sold  to  the  local  authori- 
ties at  a  valuation  for  the  purpose  of  small  hold- 
ings, that  would  lessen  the  income  of  t^e  charity; 
is  It  not  the  fact  that  from  land  let  in  small  hold- 
ings (meaning  by  small  holdings,  holdings  up  to 
40  or  50  acres)  a  krger  rentd  is  as  a  rule  se- 
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Mr.  Jesse  Collififfs— continued. 

cured,  than  if  it  is  let  to  a  farmer  as  a  portion  of 
a  large  farm?;— I  suppose  that  is  so;  but  the 
honourable  Member's  question,  as  I  understood, 
was  addressed  to  sales,  not  to  letting.  As  re^rds 
letting,  I  should  saj  that  so  far  as  my  expenence 
goes,  }ou  would  get  a  higher  rent;  but  as  regards 
sales,  it  would  alidepend  upon  whether  the  sale 
was  a  forced  sale  or  a  restncted  sale. 

8790.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  a  simple 
transfer  of  the  duties  of  the  trustees  to  a  local 
authority,  that  is  to  say,  making  the  local  au- 
thority stand  in  the  place  of  trustees  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  charity  ? — Do  you  mean 
to  carry  out  all  the  trusts  of  the  charity  ? 

8791.  Ye?,  I  mean  to  substitute  the  local 
authority  for  the  present  trustees  of  the  charity; 
do  you  see  any  objection  to  that  ? — Yes,  I  always 
entertain  a  very  strong  objection  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  charities  bjr  a  body  constituted  for  any 
other  purpose ;  I  think  you  should  have  a  body 
specially  constituted  for  the  purpose. 

8792.  You  disagree,  I  understand,  with  the 
clause  in  the  Allotments  Act  of  1887  which  pro- 
vides for  handing  over  the  charity  lands  to .  the 
local  authorities  ? — No,  I  do  not  understand  my 
answer  to  be  in  conflict  with  that ;  I  do  not 
understand  that  the  local  authority  in  that  c^sc 
is  to  administer  the  charity,  and  to  give  tJie  in- 
come away,  but  it  is  to  hire  the  land  from  the 
trustees,  and  to  pay  them  a  rent.  The  trustees 
are  still  to  administer  the  charity,  while  the  local 
authority  having  hired  the  land,  is  to  let  it  in 
small  holdings.     I  entirely  approve  of  that. 

8793.  That  clause  is  permissive  at  present; 
would  you  approve  of  making  it  compulsory. 
Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
trustees  if  that  clause  were  made  compulsory,  or 
do  you  think  it  would  be  to  the  general  advan- 
tage of  the  charities  and  the  localities  ? — I  am 
here,  of  course,  lo  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
charities,  and  any  provision  that  would  compel 
trustees  to  let  their  land  to  one  tenant,  I  think 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  charities. 
Of  course  it  is  for  Parliament  to  say  whether  or 
not  the  interests  of  the  charities  are  to  suffer, 
and  if  Parliament  lays  down  that  principle,  I  see 
no  difficulty  in  working  it. 

8794.  What  do  you  consider  was  the  object  of 
the  Act  of  1882? — In  the.  first  place,  to  extend 
the  class  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  previous 
Allotments  Act,  as  the  preamble  states ;  and  in 
the  next  place  to  compel  the  trustees  of  a  certain 
class  of  charities  to  let  their  land  in  allotments 
so  fnr  as  there  was  a  demand  for  allotments, 
subject  to  certain  safeguards  provided  by  the 
later  sections  of  the  Act. 

8795.  And  j^enerally  to  increase  the  number 
of  people  who  nad  an  interest  in  the  land  in  the 
locality  in  the  form  of  having  the  right  to  rent  a 
certain  portion  of  it?— It  would  certainljr  in- 
crease the  number  of  those  who  have  a  claim  to 
refit  the  land. 

8796.  Then  was  not  there  a  question  raised  as 
to  whether  the  rights  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners to  sell  that  particular  portion  of  the  charity 
land,  which  existed  under  the  Acts  of  1853  and 
1855,  were  superseded  and  taken  away  by  the  Act 
of  1882  ? — There  was  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
Commissioners  could  properly  give  their  sanction 
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Mr.  Jesse  Co//tny«— continued* 
to  the  sale.    The  question  was  raised  in  a  case 
at  Sutton,  and  it  vias  decided  thai  the  Commis- 
sioners might  give  their  sanction  if  they  thought 
fit 

8797.  That  was  the  case  of  Sutton  in  Surrey^ 
was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

8798.  That  case  was  promoted  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  was  it  not;  it  was  a  sort  of. 
friendly  action? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  have  not 
looked  at  the  case  lately,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
was.  The  trustees  were  very  anxious  to  sell, 
and  objection  was  taken. 

8799.  The  Chai'ity  Commissioners  were  acting 
on  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Chitty  on  that 
occasion  ? — Yes. 

8800.  They  had  doubts  as  to  their  powers 
before  that,  I  presume  ?— I  do  not  think  they  had 
much  doubt ;  but  the  question  was  raised,  and 
therefore  it  was  thought  well  to  have  it  deter- 
mined by  a  competent  tribunal. 

8801.  They  never  gave  their  sanction  to  the 
sale  of  land  coming  under  the  Act  of  1882  before 
that  decision,  did  they  ?— I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
we  have  not ;  1  should  think  we  had,  but  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  about  that. 

8802.  I  should  like  the  Committee  to  have  the 
particulars  of  the  decision  in  that  case  of  the 
Sutton  Trustees  r.  Church ;  would  you  have  any 
objection  to  put  in  the  particulars  of  that  trial 
and  decision? — That  could  be  very  readily  done 
because  it  is  a  reported  case.  I  have  not  the 
reference  to  it  here,  but  I  can  send  it  to  the 
Committee  and  then  they  will  see  the  authentic 
report.  1  will  put  in  the  transcript  of  the  whole 
report  if  the  Committee  would  prefer  to  have 
that. 

Chairman. 

8803.  Will  you  put  in  the  transcript  of  the 
report  as  an  appendix  to  your  evidence,  if  you 
please  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collhigs, 

8804.  You  said  that  you  thought  thsct  charities 
were  benefited  by  the  sale  of  these  propertiesi 
which  you  have  sanctioned? — I  tnink  the 
charities  have  been  very  largely  benefited  by  the 
sale  of  their  properties. 

8805.  I  think  the  money  is  invested,  is  it  not^ 
in  the  two  and  three-quarter  per  cent.  ? — For  the 
most  part. 

8806.  How  do  you  ascertain  that  the  charities 
have  been  benefited  ? — When  we  have  before  us 
a  proposal  for  a  sale  we  look  at  the  rent  which 
the  land  fetches,  and  we  take  care,  as  we  are 
bound  by  the  Act  to  take  care,  that  the  result  of 
the  sale  is  that  the  charity  gets  more  than  it  is 
getting  at  the  time. 

8807.  You  do  not  wish,  I  suppose,  to  convey 
that  the  charities  would  not  be  still  more  largely 
benefited  if  the  land  were  let  in  small  holdings, 
instead  of  in  lar^e  farms,  or  ordinary  sized  farms? 
— 1  think  vcrv  likely  that  the  chanty  would  get 
more  rent.  I  am  not  speaking  from  my  experi- 
ence as  a  Charity  Commissioner,  but  from  my 
general  impression,  so  far  as  my  general  know- 
ledge goes. 

8808.  Then,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  result  of 
these  sales  has  been  to  •  let  the  land  go  into 
private  hands,  instead  of  into  public  huids  ? — 

3  L  4  Yes, 
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Mr.  Jesse  CW//]iy<— continued. 

YeSy  instead  of  into  the  haadji  of  the  tnisteee  of 
the  charity,  so  far  as  they  are  public  hands* 

8809.  And  then  b  j  putting  it  out  of  the  power 
of  the  rural  population,  take  the  land  in  smaller 
quantities  ? — 1  should  not  admit  that  The  trus- 
tees of  charity  land  might  let  it  in  small  holdings, 
but  I  think  that  the  trustees  of  charity  land  can 
.neyer  be  expected  to  be  so  ready  to  let  land  in 

anall  holdings  as  private  owners  would  be,  and 
fiur  this  reason  :  trustees  are  unpaid  officers,  and, 
being  human  beings,  you  can  scarcely  expect 
them  to  be  willing  to  adopt  a  course  of  transact- 
ing this  business  which  would  impose  a  very 
great  additional  burthen  upon  them. 

8810.  Whether  it  be  ritfht  or  wron^,  so  soon  as 
the  trustees  have  sold  the  land,  there  is  no  chance 
of  the  rural  population  taking  it  in  either  small 
»or  large  quantities,  as  the  case  may  be  ? — I  should 
aot  say  tnat.  I  understand  that  private  owners 
are  very  ready  to  let  land  in  small  holdinjjrs, 

881 1.  But  I  am  referring  to  theparticular  land 
which  the  trustees  have  sold  ? — That  particular 
land  would  be  sold  to  private  owners,  and  I  do 
not  understand  that  it  is  taken  out  of  the  market 
by  being  sold  to  them,  because  I  understand  the 
drivate   owners  are  very  ready   to  let  land   in 


small  holdings. 


Chairman. 


8812.  ^  our  view,  as  I   understand  is,  that  a 

£ivate  owner  would   be  more  likely  to  let  the 
nd   in  small    holdings  than  the  trustees   of  a 
charity  would  be? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Jesse  Callings. 

88! 3.  You  referred  to  the  Act  of  1882  impos- 
ing on  the  Charily  Commissioners  the  duty  of 
seeing  that  the  charity  should  sustain  no  loss ; 
are  you  aware  that  the  word  **  substantial "  is  put 
in  before  **  loss  "  in  Clause  4  of  the  Act  of  i  882  ? 
—  Those  words  "  substantial  loss  "  are  in  a  passage 
of  that  secrion  which  only  deals  with  one  par- 
ticular case  ;  it  occurs  in' this  passage,  **  It  shall 
not  be  necessary  for  the  trustees  to  set  apart  any 
portion  of  any  such  lands  as  aforesaid,  the  separ- 
ation of  which  from  the  remainder  of  such  lands 
not  set  apart  for  the  time  being  may  make  it 
impossible  to  let  such  remainder  without  sub- 
stantial loss  to  the  charity."  It  is  a  question  of 
.the  separation  of  one  piece  of  Lmd  from  another. 

8814.  The  word  '*  substantial  "  would  modify 
-the  question  of  loss,  would  it  not  ?— As  regards 
that  particular  case  it  would  certainly. 

8816.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  these  smaller  men 
Dffer  much  higher  rents  than  farmers  would  for 
land  which  is  let  on  lease  by  the  trustees  ?  —I 
think  in  some  cases  they  do. 

88 i6.  In  that  case  the  charity  would  suffer  by 
the  land  being  let  to  a  farmer  in  bulk  ?— Yes,no 
doubt  in  that  case  if  it  is  let  to  farmers  it  would 
be  let  at  less  than  might  be  obtained  for  small 
holdings. 

8817.  Have  you  not  a  case  before  you  at 
Mendlesham  where  the  men  are  anxious,  and  have 
differed  to  give  30 «.  an  acre,  and  where  the 
trustees  have  let  the  land  on  lease  at  20  s.  an 
acre  ?— I  know  that  there  is  a  case  pending  at 
Mendlesham  in  which  we  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  in  dealing  with  the  parties. 


Mr.  Jesee  Collitigs — contanued. 

8818.  Would  it  not  be  in  such  a  case  the  duty 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  prevent  these  two 
results,  one  the  loss  of  income  to  the  charity, 
and  the  other  the  loss  of  land  to  the  labourers?— 
No.  We  do  not  conceive  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
interfere  too  minutely  with  the  action  of  the 
trustees;  it  is  ditficult  enough  to  control  the 
truetees  to  the  extent  that  we  attempt  to  do  it. 
We  allow  trustees  very  large  discretion  as  to 
letting  their  land,  and  I  think  it  would  require  a 
very  strong  case  of  letting  at  an  under-value  to 
cause  us  to  interfere. 

8819.  Have  not  the  Charity  Commissioners  the 

!)o\\  er  under  the  penal  clauses  to  prevent  trustees 
rom  acting  in  that  manner?—  I  do  not  think  the 
Senal  clause  (uhich  is  the  10th  clause)  applies 
rectly  to  that.  If  any  breach  of  the  duty  im- 
posed by  the  Act  is  committed,  that  is  to  say, 
if  the  trustees  refuse  to  let  in  aUotments,  we  could 
compel  them,  certainly. 

8820.  Have  the  Charity  Commissioners  ever 
gone  so  far  as  to  put  that  power  in  force? — I  do 
not  think  we  have  ever  gone  so  far  as  to  put  it 
in  force ;  we  have  continually  threatened  it,  with 
the  best  effect. 

8821.  As  to  the  schemes  under  the  Act,  See* 
tion  14  of  the  Act  directs  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners to  provide  for  allotments  under  any  new 
scheme  ;  do  the  Charity  Commissioners  put  that 
clause  in  force  in  their  new  schemes  ? — Yes,  we 
do  ;  we  insert  that  clause  in  every  scheme  which 
we  make.  Soon  after  the  Act  was  passed 
there  were  a  few  cases>  as  the  iM>nourable 
Member  knows,  as  they  were  mentioned  before 
the  Committee  in  1884,  in  which  by  inadvertence 
the  clause  had  not  been  put  in  ;  but  now  in  every 
scheme  we  make  that  clause  is  put  in» 

8822.  Is  there  no  intention  of  correcting  the 
omission  with  regard  to  the  10  or  12  cases  in 
which  the  Commissioners  have  made  that  omisMon? 
— We  cannot  correct  it  except  upon  an  application 
by  the  trustees  ;  we  have  no  power  otherwise. 

8823.  In  cases  where  a  sale  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  has  the 
will  of  the  people  in  the  locality,  by  inquiry  or 
otherwise,  ever  been  asked  ? — It  is  very  rarely 
indeed  that  we  sanction  a  sale  without  giving 
public  notice,  and  we  frequently  elicit  most 
useful  objections  and  suggestions  by  that  means* 
Sometimes  sales  uhich  would  have  been  very 
improper  have  been  stopped  in  that  way. 

8824.  I  notice  by  the  Beport  that  you  have 
made  246  orders  sanctioning  the  sale  of  real 
estate ;  can  you  tell  us  how  much  of  that  wss 
agricultural  land  ? — I  cannot,  off-hand. 

8825.  May  we  take  it  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  was? — Yes,  a  very  consideiaUe 
portion  of  it. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

8826.  May  I  ask  how  much  land  you  have 
sold  under  these  schemes  altogether,  roughly?— 
I  am  afraid  1  have  not  cot  the  figures :  I  do  not 
know  that  we  could  give  them  without  going 
thiough  every  order  made  in  the  last  sevcn- 
and-tnirty  years ;  it  would  come  to  a  very  owi- 
siderable  amount.  The  land  is  not  generally 
sold  in  lai^e  parcels,  but  there  have  been,  of 
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Sir  Walter  Foster — continued. 

course,  some  thousands  of  sales,  and,  tlierefore, 
the  amount  must  be  considerable. 

8827.  Have  you  had  anjr  protests  against 
that  policy  from  the  localtiesr— Very  seldom 
indeea  ;  sometimes  we  have.  We  have  had  more 
protests,  of  course,  since  the  Allotments  Act 

8828.  Do  you  mean  the  Act  of  1882,  or  the 
Act  of  1887  ?— The  Act  of  1 882.  In  some  cases 
sales  which  would  have  been  otherwise  sanc- 
tioned have  not  been  sanctioned  in  consequence 
of  representations  in  connection  with  the  Allot- 
ments Act. 

8829.  I  suppose  tliat  those  protests  have  been 
based  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  the  objection 
to  turning  these  public  lands  into  private  land  ? 
— The  objection  was,  I  think,  that  the  parties 
objecting  had  a  right  to  have  this  land  let,  and 
they  did  not  want  to  have  the  land  sold  so  that 
they  would  have  to  go  to  ask  to  have  the  land 
let  instead  of  claiming  to  have  it  let  as  a  right. 

8830.  That  is  to  say,  the  public  rights  would 
cease  ? — Yes. 

8831.  Under  the  Allotments  Act  of  1887  you 
have  in  some  instinces,  I  believe,  allowed  charity 
land  to  be  leased  to  the  rural  sanitary  authority  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  we  have  had  a  case  of  that 
sort  brought  to  a  completion  yet ;  we  have  had 
very  few  cases ;  one,  two,  or  three. 

8832.  You  see  no  objection  to  the  rural 
sanitary  authority  taking  the  land  for  that  pur- 
pose ? — No,  if  they  give  full  value  for  it. 

8833.  Of  course  that  would  be  a  matter  of 
bargiun  between  the  trustees,  supported  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  and  the  local  sanitary 
authority  ? — Yes,  as  the  Act  now  stands,  that 
would  be  so.  We  are  charged  with  the  duty  of 
seeing  that  a  proper  price  is  paid. 

8834.  The  rural  sanitary  authorities  in  that 
case  you  think  would  be  suitable  bodies  for 
taking  these  charity  lands  for  the  purpose  of 
small  holdings,  supposing  you  had  an  extension 
of  that  principle  ? — 1  am  not  verpr  well  fitted  to 
give  an  opinion  as  to  that ;  Parliament  has  said 
they  are  a  proper  body,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
quarrel  with  an  opinion  so  expressed. 

8835.  If  they  are  the  proper  bodies  to  lease 
the  land  for  the  purpose  of  allotments  you  see  no 
objection  to  allowing  them  to  lease  larger  allot- 
ments than  allotments  of  one  acre? — Not  at  all. 

8836.  You  say  that  there  is  a  diflBculty  about 
charity  trustees  parcelling  out  charity  lands  for 
small  holdings,  and  thdt  they  are  not  so  likely  to 
do  it  as  private  owners  ? — I  think  not. 

8837.  Do  you  mean  that  their  constitution  is 
not  calculated  to  make  them  do  so  ?—  I  will  not 


Sir  fValter  Foiter-^QonimvitA. 
say  that ;  I  do  not  think  that  any  charity  trustees, 
however  constituted  are  (speaking  of  the  trus- 
tees broadly,  throughout  the  whole  of  England), 
likely  to  adopt  a  very  onerous  course  of  manage- 
ment of  land.  You  may  of  course  get  a  par- 
ticular body  of  trustees  actuated  by  generous 
motives  who  would  undertake  that,  but  in  form- 
ing my  opinion  I  have  to  consider  all  the  bodies 
of  trustees  throughout  England,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  you  would  find  them  generally  likely 
to  adopt  such  a  course. 

8838.  Supposing  that  you  have  elective 
trustees,  elected  l)y  a  sufficiently  large  con- 
stituency to  do  the  work  would  they  not  be  more 
likely  to  undertake  that  duty  ? — I  suppose  they 
would  be  more  susceptible  to  the  wishes  of  those 
who  wanted  to  take  the  land  in  allotments. 

8839.  If  there  was  a  great  public  demand  or 
desire  for  this  land  to  be  let  in  small  allotments, 
if  you  had  elective  trustees,  or  a  certain  number 
of  the  trustees  were  elective,  you  would  be  more 
likely  to  have  it  carried  out  under  such  a  body, 
would  you  not? — Yes.  I  think  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  have  that  elective  element  to  let  day- 
light into  the  constitution  of  trustees. 

Mr.  Lotother, 

8840.  With  regard  to  a  great  deal  of  this 
charity  land,  is  not  the  history  of  it  tliis :  that 
some  oenevolent  testator  has  impressed  part  of 
his  estate  with  a  charitable  trust  which  there- 
upon becomes  charity  land,  that  land  very  often 
beinn:  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  estate,  or  at  all 
events  surrounded  by  land  belonging  to  the  original 
founder.  Does  not  that  land  often  get  sold  to  the 
founder's  successors  at  a  very  much  increased  rate 
above  its  agricultural  value,  simply  because  it 
happens  to  be  situated  in  the  centre  of  that  man's 
estate,  or  surrounded  by  land  of  his? — Yes,  that 
is  quite  the  case.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
these  sales  are  sales  made  at  a  price  very  far 
above  the  ordinary  mai'ket  value  of  the  piece  of 
land  in  consideration  of  their  accommodation 
value  to  adjoining  owners.  In  many  cases  it 
happens  that  the  predecessor  of  an 'adjoining 
owner  has  separated  a  particular  field  from  his 
estate,  and  it  becomes  of  great  importance  to  the 
present  representative  of  the  estate  to  get  it 
back,  and  he  has  to  pay  very  highly  for  it. 

8841.  He  would  give  a  very  much  more  en- 
hanced price  for  it  than  a  local  authority  or  any 
other  purchaser  would,  I  presume? — I  shbuld 
think  so,  because  the  local  authority  could  go  and 
buy  a  field  anywhere. 


Mr.  Peboival  Birkett,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

8842.  I  TUINK  you  are  solicitor  to  the  Com- 
mons Preservation  Society  ? — Yes. 

8843.  And  to  some  other  kindred  associations, 
chiefly  for  the  preservation  of  open  spaces? — 
Yes. 

8844.  Have  you  made  a  special  study  of  the 
origin  of  the  rights  and  positiqn  of  small  owners 
in  connection  with  commons  ? — I  have   for  the 

0.69. 


Chairman —continued. 

last  12  years  in  my  work  amongst  commoners* 
and  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  commons. 

8845.  VVhat  is  your  general  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  commons  in  connection  with  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  smallholdings? — My  experi- 
ence under  that  head  has  been  this :  that  in  all  cases 
where  a  question  arises  on  some  encroachment  or 
inclosure  of  a  common,  it  is  invaribly  the   small 

3  M  holder. 
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CKomnan— contkmed. 

holder,  whether  owning  or  occupying,  who  is  the 
first  to  complain  ;  and  directly  you  go  into  a 
locality  you  will  meet  with  large  numbers  of 
these  persons  who  look  upon  these  rights  and 
the  enjoyment  of  them  with  the  greatest  possible 
jealousy. 

8846.  You  infer  the  value  of  them  from  the 
interest  which  the  owners  of  these  rights  take  in 
tiheir  preservation  ? — Exactly.  I  could  give  you 
very  shortly  quite  a  recent  case  in  my  experience 
showing  how  these  people  take  an  interest  in 
these  rights.  In  Devonshire,  at  Great  Torring- 
ton,  there  has  been  for  a  very  long  time 
considerable  discussion  as  to  the  rights  of  the 
owners  of  the  soil  and  the  commoners.  They 
asked  me  to  go  down  there,  and  without  any 
preparation  at  all ;  I  merely  let  them  know  1 
was  coming  down,  as  I  put  it  in  ray  letter,  to  see 
one  or  two  of  them  in  order  to  understand  the 
matter.  In  the  afternoon  they  t^iniply  sent  a 
man  round  announcing  the  fact  that  I  was  coming 
down,  and  in  the  evening  I  had  a  packed  meeting 
of  between  400  or  500  people,  and  all  of  the 
smaller  class  ;  there  were,  I  believe,  no  large 
farmers  at  all. 

8847.  Now  can  you  give  us  a  list  of  the 
rights  of  common  to  which  you  have  been 
referring ;  what  are  the  true  rights  of  common  ? 
— The  true  rights  of  common  as  known  to  the 
law,  so  to  speak,  are  the  right  of  pasturage  and 
the  right  of  estovers,  including  in  the  term 
estovers  the  right  to  take  fern  and  heath  for 
litter,  and  underwood,  jrorse,  and  so  on,  for  the 
repair  of  fences,  and  stack  bottoms,  and  that  kind 
oi  thing. 

8848.  Ordinary  estovers  being  of  wood  for 
fuel,  for  buildings  and  repairs  of  houses,  and  so 
on  ? — The  term  popularly  has  been  used  chiefly 
with  regard  to  fuel,  but  estovers  included,  to 
use  a  popular  expression  in  Devonshire,  **  all  that 
might  do  them  good  from  the  wastes." 

•  8849.  Then  there  are  rights  of  quarrying  or 
taking  stone  are  there  not  ?  —  In  some  cases 
we  do  find  the  right  reserved  of  taking  stone  for 
repairing  buildings,  sheds,  and  farmhouses,  and  so 
on  ;  but  I  should  not  say  that  that  right  was  a 
very  general  right.  The  owner  of  the  soil 
generally  makes  a  good  claim  to  the  minerals. 

8850.  Does  that  exhaust  the  rights  to  which 
you  wish  to  refer? — Beyond  what  I  have 
suggested  as  the  strict  legal  rights,  there  are 
other  rights  which  the  courts  of  law  at  present 
will  recognise  when  they  are- shown  to  have  been 
enjoyed  for  a  very  long  period,  when  they  are 
claimed  by  what  we  call  prescription.  Under 
that  head  you  will  be  able  to  find  that  rights  of 
common  are  exercised  in  respect  of  depasturing 
donkeys,  and  poultry  generally;  and  in  fact 
taking  anything  whatever  the  commoners  can  find 
on  the  commons. 

8851.  Those  being  the  rights  of  common, 
would  you  now  define  for  us  what  are  common- 
able lands? — The  commonable  lands  in  the  first 
instance  are  what  are  known  as  commons :  that 
is  the  common  waste  land  one  finds  very  fre- 
quently in  a  parish.  Then  in  addition  to  those 
there  are  the  common  fieldn;  that  is,  those 
lands  which  are  cultivated  during  one  half  of  the 
year,  and  thrown  open  to  the  depasturage  of  the 
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commoners'  cattle  fpr  the  remainder ;  the  open  or 
commonable  period  generally  beinff  from  harvest 
to  seed  time.  Those  common  fields  are  very  fre- 
quently met  with,  but  they  are  rapidly  dying  out. 
Then  another  branch  of  common  land  are  what  are 
called  Lammas  meadows.  Those  are  lands  laid 
down  to  grass  and  always  kept  in  grass,  the 
owner  of  the  land  being  entitled  t9  take  the  hay 
crop,  and  the  land  being  thrown  open  to  die 
commoners  after  Lammas  day,  which  is  now  the 
13th  of  August.  Then,  in  addition  to  that,  you 
will  find  in  the  North  of  England  more  espe^iAy 
what  are  called  cattle  gat^,  which  are  the  right 
to  put  on  a  certain  number  of  beasts.  It  is  a 
right  not  in  relation  to  the  capacity  of  the  com- 
monable tenement,  but  it  is  a  separate  right, 
which  can  pass  by  deed.  It  is  sometimes 
called  common  in  gross. 

8852.  Dealing  with  the  first  of  those,  the 
ordinary  common,  to  whom  are  the  rights  of 
common  available? — All  rights  of  common  accord- 
ing to  the  old  law,  as  distinguished  from  the  more 
modern  prescriptive  rights  1  mentioned  just  now, 
all  ancient  rights  of  pasturage  are,  strictly 
speaking,  exerciseable  in  respect  of  land,  »id 
all  estovers  for  fuel  in  respect  of  ancient 
tenements.  As  a  rule  the  freehold  and  copyhold 
tenants  of  a  manor  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  only  persons  entitlea  to  rights  of  common  ; 
but  I  have  found,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  manor 
boundaries  ai-e  not  very  much  respected.  Very 
often  the  manor  will  be  stated  to  be  only  part  of 
a  parish  ;  and  yet  it  is  invariably  the  case  that 
every  owner  and  occupier  of  land  in  the  parish 
exercises  the  rights;  whether  that  points  to 
rights  existing  at  an  earlier  state  of  the  manor 
or  not,  of  course  is  a  matter  in  each  case  for 
investigation. 

8853.  I  suppose  parishioners  who  are  not  upon 
the  roll  obtain  a  prescriptive  right  ? — It  is  quite 
competent  for  them  to  set  up  a  prescriptive  right 

8854.  Then  as  regards  the  second  class ;  Uiat 
is,  common  fields  and  Lammas  lands,  to  whom 
do  those  rights  belong  ? — There  it  is  very  moch 
the  same.  Very  often  the  allegation  would  be 
made  by  the  owner  of  the  manor,  that  only 
persons  holding  under  the  manor  are  entitled  to 
this  right;  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  much 
doubt  now  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  that 
all  these  rights  in  respect  of  common  fields  and 
Lammas  lands,  are  of  a  wider  nature,  and  are 
traceable  to  the  time  when  the  village,  or  viJl,  or 
township,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  was  the  unit, 
so  to  speak,  of  jurisdiction,  so  that  everybody  in 
the  parish  is  entitled  to  use  the  pasturage  on 
common  fields. 

8855.  Then  coming  to  the  third  class,  the 
gated  or  stinted  land,  dv  whom  are  those  rights 
exercised  ? — Those  will  be  exercised  by  persons 
owing  the  cattle  gate  or  stint. 

8856.  The  rights  there  are  limited?— Yes, and 
they  are  not  necessarily  enjoyable  in  respect  of 
u  tenement. 

8157.  Then  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  soil  in 
respect  of  these  commons,  what  have  you  to 
say? — The  commonable  waste  lands  of  the  oumor, 
are  generally  vested  as  to  the  soil  in  the  lord; 
it  is  competent  for  him  to  sell  his  ownership  in 
this  waste  to  different  persons,  as  he  thinks  fit, 
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snbjeot  to  the  r^fats  of  the  commoners.  In  large 
trftcts  of  waste,  which  we  find  now  and  then  in 
forests,  the  ownership  differs  very  coneiderablj. 
And  to  explain  that  1  must,  if  you  will  allow  me, 
refer  to  one  or  two  of  the  principal  forests  which 
will  be  known  to  this  Committee.  In  Epping 
Forest  the  whole  of  the  soil  is  divided  amongst 
the  lords  of.  the  different  manors,  the  Crown 
having  merely  a  forestal  right  over  it.  In  the 
New  Forest  the  soil  is  nearly  all  vested  in  the 
Crown.  In  Dartmoor,  which  is  the  relic  of  a 
forest,  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  has  a  very  large 
central  portion  of  the  soil  vested  in  it ;  and  the 
smrounding  commons,  which  are  called  the 
commons  of  Devon,  are  vested  in  the  lords  of  the 
manor.  Then  the  Epping  rule  prevails  at  Mal- 
vern Hills,  which  was  a  lorest,  and  at  Ashdown 
Forest  it  was  so  till  the  inclosure.  There  are 
flome  other  remains  of  Crown  forests  which  are 
not  existing  at  the  present  day,  in  which  the  Crown 
had  the  soiL 

8858.  What  axe  the  rights  or  interests  of 
owner  in  these  cases  ? — Very  limited  indeed  ; 
the  owner  of  the  soil,  by  virtue  of  his  ownership, 
has  the  right  of  depasturing  these  wastes  con* 
currently  with  the  commoners ;  and  he  has  a 
right  to  take  the  minerals  and  the  timber  ;  but  it 
18  well  recognised  now  by  the  courts  that  the  lord 
has  only,  so  to  speak,  the  surplusage ;  he  cannot 
inclose  any  piece  at  all.  The  onus  is  upon  him, 
80  that  he  cannot  inclose  at  all  without  showing 
that  the  commoners  have  sufficient  pasturage. 
With  regard  to  digging  minerals,  if  the  com- 
moners can  show  that  they  have  not  sufficient,  he 
cannot  touch  the  wastes ;  but  the  onus  in  that 
case  is  upon  the  commoners.  The  timber,  of 
course,  he  can  take  as  he  pleases. 

8859.  In  your  opinion  the  rights  of  the  com- 
moners are  paramount,  and  are  more  important 
than  the  I'ightsof  the  lord? — Certainly ;  and  that 
can  be  illustrated  very  simply  in  this  way :  that 
on  inclosure  the  lord's  interest  is  generally  put  at 
something  between  a  twelfth  and  au  eighteenth, 
while  the  commoners  get  the  remainder. 

8860.  As  regards  the  other  lands  which  you 
have  spoken  oi^  lammas  lands  and  gated  lands, 
by  whom  are  they  held? — Lammas  lands  are 
divided,  as  a  rule,  between  a  number  of  owners  ; 
they  are  not  manorial  in  their  ownership.  The 
lord  does  not  haVe  the  ownership  of  the  soil  in 
them  by  virtue  of  his  being  the  lord  of  the  manor ; 
although,  of  course,  he  may  own  land  in  common 
fields  in  the  same  way  ao  any  other  person.  The 
gated  rights  are  rights  of  common ;  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  land.  The  stint  or  cuttle- 
gate  may  be  owned  over  auother  person's  land. 
They  are  not  necessarily  in  connection  with  the 
manor.  Those  cattle-gates  are  mostly  found  in 
the  northern  counties,  Westmorland,  Cumber- 
land, and  Yorkshire. 

8861.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the 
class  of  persons  who  are  the  principal  owners 
and  users  of  these  common  rights? — I  must 
divide  that  question  as  between  the  owners  and 
users.  The  owner  of  the  common  rights  may  be 
anybody ;  it  may  be  the  largest  landowner  in  the 
parish  or  the  smallest.  But  speaking  of  the  user 
of  the  rights  at  the  present  day,  they  are  chiefly 
used  by  the  small  people.  A  man  who  cultivates 
land  in  a  large  farm  ooes  not  put  out,  as  a  matter 
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of  general  practice,  his  stock  upon  the  common ; 
either  they  are  looked  upon  as  too  valuable,  or  he 
has  sufficient  land  at  home. 

8862.  Under  those  circumstances  is  the  effect 
of  inclosure  to  injure  and  destroy  the  smidl 
holders  ? — In  my  opinion  it  does  very  largely 
affect  the  interest  oi  the  small  holders. 

8863.  That  is  to  say,  it  ^deprives  them  of  the 
advantages  which  are  almost  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  a  small  holder  ? — Yes;  that  is  the  result 
of  my  own  investigations.  I  cannot  refer  to 
statistics,  but  wherever  I  go  I  ask  these  men 
whether  it  is  of  any  value  to  them  to  have  this 
turn  out,  and 'they  invariably  say  yes,  and  that 
they  cannot  make  two  or  three  acres  or  so  pay 
unless  they  can  get  something  else  besides. 
There  is  another  point  with  regard  to  the  subject 
of  inclosure  which  I  should  like  to  state.  It 
came  out  in  some  correspondence  which  took 
place  some  years  ago  between  you.  Sir,  and  Lford 
^ramwell  in  the  newspapers,  and  it  exactly  hit 
the  point,  which  was  this:  that  whereas  the  small 
owner  may  not  be  connected  with  a  manor,  and 
perhaps  not  able  (to  put  the  case  at  the  lowest) 
to  prove  a  true  prescriptive  right  so  long  as  the 
common  existed,  he  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
utilise  it ;  he  would  either  turn  out  a  donkey  or 
a  cow  on  it,  or  run  poultry  there,  or  take  fuel,  and 
so  on,  although  peiiiaps  his  house  would  be  owned 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor  On  inclosure  every  one 
of  those  rights  ceased,  and  this  individual  will  not 
be  compensated.  If  any  compensation  at  all  is 
given  for  the  cottage  it  will  go  to  the  landlord 
and  not  to  the  tenant. 

8864.  Therefore  upon  inclosure  there  would 
be  a  class  of  persons  who,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
legally  or  illegally,  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
common  who  would  not  obtain  any  compensation  ? 
—Exactly. 

8865.  If  the  use  of  those  rights  have  enabled 
or  assisted  such  men  to  be  small  holders,  when 
those  rights  were  taken  away  the  probability  is 
that  they  would  cease  to  occupy  that  position  ? — 
In  my  opinion,  certainly,  that  would  be  so.  They 
would  either  be  absorbed  in  large  farms,  or 
a  man  would  not  be  able  to  benefit  himself  by 
produce  by  one  way  or  another  as  he  could  before. 

8866.  We  have  been  told  that  when  a  common 
is  inclosed,  in  many  cases,  a  number  of  new  small 
owners  are  created  by  the  inclosure ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  they  are  compensated  by  land  which 
they  own  as  freehold  for  the  rights  which  they 
have  hitherto  enjoyed ;  is  that  so,  in  your 
opinion  ? — I  think  that  must  be  wrong,  for  this 
simple  reason,  that  on  inclosure  only  the  persons 
entitled  to  lands  with  rights  get  allotments  ;  they 
only  get  their  allotments  in  respect  of  land  which 
they  alreadv  occupy.  Assuming  there  are  20 
owners,  the  land  is  divided  in  20  portions.  I  cannot 
possibly  see  how  the  inclosure  can  increase  the 
number. 

8867.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  everyone  who 
obtains  an  allotment  or  an  inclosure  must  already 
be  a  landowner?^ — Certainly. 

8868.  But  are  there  not  persons  who  were  not 
at  the  time  landowners  who  yet,  having  common- 
able rights,  might  be  made  landowners  under  the 
inclosure  ? — I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  of  such 
a  thing  ;  such  a  man  could  not  prove  his  light. 

8869.  Then,  in  your   opinion,   an   inclosure 
8  M  2  could 
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could  not  increase  the  number  of  small  owners  ? 
— Not  at  ibe  time  of  the  inclosure.  Of  course  1 
do  not  refer  to  the  possibilities  of  the  subdivision 
of  allotted  land  subsequently,  but  at  the  actual 
date  of  inclosure  i  cannot  see  how  it  could  pos- 
sibly increase  the  number  of  small  owners. 

8870.  I  ought  to  have  confined  my  questions, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  effect  of  compensation ; 
is  the  effect  of  the  compensation  given  to  increase 
the  number  of  landowners  ? — I  should  say,  cer- 
tainly not. 

8871.  We  were  told  that  in  some  cases  a  por- 
tion of  common  land  is  sold  to  pay  expenses,  and 
that  such  land  has  been  sold  again  and  again  to 
u  very  large  number  of  small  owners  who  have 
thereby  been  created? — That  may  have  hap- 
pened, but  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  say  that  that 
is  the  effect  of  inclosure. 

8872.  Some  witnesses,  I  think,  have  given  us 
actual  cases  of  inclosures  where  the  number  of 
landowners  after  the  inclosure  was  completed 
"was  increased  in  the  district  by  the  inclosure  ? — 
I  see  the  point,  and  a  case  is  recalled  to  my  mind 
(now  that  you  put  it  in  that  way},  in  Hampshire, 
where,  undoubtedly,  there  is  a  little  settlement  of 
that  description,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  quite 
fair  to  say  that  that  is  the  result  of  inclosure.  it 
is  a  case  very  muck  in  the  same  position  as  where 
a  man  says,  I  will  sell  my  estate  and  divide  it  up. 
If  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  anybody  else,  had 
chosen  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  inclo- 
sure it  could  not  jK)88ibly  have  happened. 

8873.  No  ;  but  we  are  told,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  has  happened,  and  therefore  may  it  not  be 
suggested  tliat  it  is  untrue  to  say  that  the  effect 
of  inclosure  generally  has  been  to  reduce  the 
number  of  small  owners,  seeing  that  it  has 
directly  increased  the  number  in  this  way;  of 
course  you  will  understand  that  I  am  putting  the 
suggestion  to  you  for  any  observation  you  may 
wish  to  make  upon  it? — tutting  it  in  that  way  it 
is  just  possible  that  there  has  been  some  increase, 
but  I  should  say  that  that  had  not  at  all  eaualled 
in  effect  the  destruction  which  has  taken  place  in 
other  ways.  The  evidence  I  have  upon  that 
point  I  can  put  in  this  way :  ihnt  if  you  look 
back  to  the  old  surveys  of  manors  you  will 
find  the  land  very  much  more  subdivided  in  the 
early  years;  for  instance,  in  the  16th  century 
than  at  the  present  day. 

8874.  I  understand  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
fact  with  regard  to  the  creation  of  small  owners, 
you  would  say  that  the  prospect  of  their  survival 
is  very  much  lessened  by  the  inclosures? — 
Yes. 

8875.  Which  takes  away  from  all  of  them  those 
rights  which  nre  almof^t  essential  to  the  success  of 
small  holdings  ? — I  think  so.  Of  course  there  is 
another  point  as  regards  the  question  of  the  pur- 
chase of  land  sold  to  meet  the  expenses.  In 
nearly  all  these  settlements  the  holdings  of  a 
number  of  owners  would  be  found  to  be  exces- 
sively small ;  not  what  to  my  mind  is  properly 
meant  by  small  holdings ;  they  would  be  simply  a 
cottage  and  a  rood  of  land,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  The  instance  1  have  in  my  mind  is  entirely 
of  that  character ;  then,  of  course,  there  would  be 
no  common  left,  and  the  men  would  not  have  the 
means  of  increasing  their  income  by  resorting 
to  the  common. 
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8876.  If  your  view  is  correct,  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find,  should  we  not,  that  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  small  ownerships  would  be  found  near 
commons  ? — Yes. 

8877.  Because,  I  presume,  you  would  «ay  they 
would  have  a  less  chance  of  success  away  from 
commons? — Quite  so. 

8878.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  largest  proportion 
is  found  ne»ir  commons  ? — So  far  as  my  own  ex- 
perience goes  it  is  so,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  New  Forest  and  Dartmoor.  One 
of  my  clients,  Mr.  Briscoe  Eyre,  is  a  gentleman 
who  takes  an  enormous  interest  in  the  ndgh- 
bourhood  of  the  New  Forest,  and  he  asks 
me  to  state  that,  if  his  evidence  would  be  of  any 
use  at  all,  he  would  be  very  happy  to  come  and 

five  the  actual  results  of  his  observations.  He 
as  sent  me  a  pamphlet  which  he  wrote  on  the 
subject  of  "  Common  Rights  and  Cottage  Stock 
Keepers  in  the  New  Forest,"  which  1  will  hand 
in  to  the  Committee.  He  is  not  very  well  just 
now,  but  he  says  that,  if  it  is  useful  to  the  Com- 
mittee, he  will  take  some  trouble  to  work  up 
some  more  details.  If  the  Committee  care  to 
hear  what  he  says,  I  will  just  read  one  sen- 
tence. 

8879.  Perhaps  you  would  summarise  the  con- 
clusion at  whicn  he  arrives? — He  says  :  "Ithas 
been  shown  that  not  onlv  can  the  commoners 
make  a  reasonable  provision  against  illness  and 
old  age,  but  that  the  modest  savings,  which  might 
not  outlast  the  long  and  hale  old  age  of  tiiis 
healthy  region  if  applied  to  daily  necessities,  is 
invested  in  stock-keeping,  and  so  made  to  pro- 
duce a  fairly  steady  and  sufficient  pittance." 
Then  ho  quotes  a  case  upon  the  very  point  you 
have  just  ])nt  to  me:  "A  typical  parish  may  be 
raken  from  the  nine  parishes  of  the  New  Forest 
Union,  which  embrace  the  eastern  and  larser  half 
of  the  district  under  review.  The  halt-yearly 
return  (to  Michaelmas  1881)  for  Bramshaw, 
a  typical  parish  as  to  size  and  posi- 
tion, containing  823  souls,  and  surrounded 
by  the  wastes  of  the  forest  and  wastes  of 
the  manors,  shows  that  it  has  only  three 
indoor  and  eleven  outdoor  pau)>er8,  and  an 
expenditure  of  46  /.  a  year ;"  and  then  he  quotes 
other  cases.  He  then  gives  six  cases  where  quite 
small  individuals,  in  the  matter  of  money,  have 
raised  themselves  to  become  virtually  large 
farmers.  Those  are  cases  where  a  man  startiog 
with  simply  one  cow  and  a  snjall  paddock,  or  less 
than  a  paddock,  and  running  his  cow  or  his  pig, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  in  the  New  Forest,  has 
in  that  way  been  able  to  save,  and  is  now  quite  a 
large  farmer.  I  do  not  say  that  they  have 
become  owners,  but  large  farmers. 

8880.  We  have  had  evidence  as  t»>  the  extent 
of  the  inclosures  which  have  been  made  both  by 
public  Acts  of  Parliament  and  by  private  Acts; 
those  inclosures,  you  say,  are  generally  un- 
popular with  the  small  commoners  ? — Yes,  very 
much  so. 

8881.  Under  those  circumstances,  why  do  Ihey 
fail  to  resist  them  ? — They  have  not  the  means. 
A  lord  of  the  manor,  very  often,  indeed  I  sup- 
pose I  may  say  generally,  is  a  wealthy  man,  and 
can  afford  to  fight  a  heavy  law  suit  These 
common  cases  are  excessively  heavy  cases,  and  a 
small  man  cannot  possibly  afford  to  fight  them ; 
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and  he  has  simply  to  give  way  from  sheer  weight 
of  wealth,  for  tnat  i^  what  it  comes  to. 

8882.  Do  you  think  if  it  were  not  for  the 
expense  which  interferes  with  their  raising  their 
case,  the  case  of  the  commoners  would  be  more 
frequently  taken  up,  and  successfully  taken  up  ? 
— ^I  can  say^  that  the  evidence  of  that  is  simply 
this:  that  in  no  case  that  lam  aware  of,  which 
has  beeu  properly  fought  out,  have  the  com- 
moners failed.  There  may  have  been  cases  I 
know  nothing  about :  but  of  those  cases  which 
I  am  aware  of^  as  I  say,  there  has  been  no  case 
properly  fought  out  in  which  the  commoners 
nave  not  succeeded  in  recent  days.  Beginning 
with  the  Berkhampstead  case  in  1865,  down  to  the 
present  daj^  there  have  been  no  failures  at  all. 

8883.  X  ou  think  the  compensation  that  is  given 
to  commoners  is  unsatisfactory  where  an  inclosure 
takes  place? — I  do.  not  know  what  particular 
point  of  view  your  question  refers  to. 

8884.  We  are,  of  course,  dealing  with  the 
question  of  small  holdings.  Where  a  small 
holder  having  a  right  of  common  is  compensated 
under  an  Jnclosure  Act,  do  you  think  that  he  is 
in  as  favourable  a  position  as  if  the  inclosure  had 
not  taken  place  ? — A  small  holder  will  only  get 
a  very  small  proj)ortion  of  common,  and,  judging 
from  the  evidence  which  I  have  collected  myself, 
and  heard  given  in  courts  of  law,  a  small  area  of 
land,  added  to  a  further  small  holding,  is  not  of 
the  same  value  as  an  extensive  run  over  a  large 
area.  There  are  many  things  besides  the  feed, 
as  I  understand  from  commoners,  which  are 
valuable  in  a  common.  The  cattle  get  more 
gi'ound  for  drying  upon  in  wet  weather,  and  the 
actual  roaming  about  is  looked  upon  as  a  valuable 
thing  for  the  beasts,  especially  if  they  are  high-bred 
stock.  We  had  a  case  the  other  day  in  which  a 
farmer  brought  that  forward  very  stronglv. 

8885.  Now  I  should  like  to  ask  you  wliat  you 
would  think  of  a  proposal  that  future  inclosures 
should  have  special  regard  to  the  creation  of 
small  holdings  ;  do  you  tnink  that  that  would  be  a 
beneficial  thing?— My  own  opinion  is  that  in- 
closures of  existing  common  land  ought  not  in 
future  to  take  {Usee  even  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  small  holdings. 

8886.  Your  view,  as  I  understand  is,  that  in 
every  case  where  a  common  is  now  uninclosed  it 
should  remain  so,  and  all  inclosures  should  be 
prohibited? — Speaking  generally,  yes.  I  do  not 
virish  to  pin  myself  down  as  to  every  single 
common  in  England ;  the  Committee  may  have 
some  special  case  in  their  minds,  but  speaking 
generally,  I  should  say  that  all  inclosures  in 
future  ought  to  be  stopped. 

8887.  Do  you  say  that  because  you  think  in- 
closure has  gone  far  enough,  or  because  you 
would  have  been  opposed  to  inclosures  altogether 
from  the  first? — No,  I  think  inclosures  to  a 
certain  extent  haVe  been  beneficial,  especially  of 
common  fields ;  I  think  that  was  unquestionably 
a  most  wasteful  way  of  holding  land.  But  I  am 
not  at  all  prepared  to  say  that  the  enormous  in- 
closures that  have  taken  place  throughout 
England  have  been  beneficial. 

8888.  I  suppose  that  some  millions  of  acres 
have  been  brought  into  cultivation  by  inclosures 
made  during  the  last  hundred  years? — Yes  ; 
7,000,0(.K>  acres,  I  think  it  is. 
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8889.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  say  that  that 
addition  to  the  cultivable  land  of  the  country 
did  not  compensate  for  the  injury  done  to  the 
commoners  or  to  the  small  holders? — I  am  afraid 
that  I  could  not  answer  that  question ;  it  is  too 
wide  a  subject  for  me ;  I  have  not  gone  into  it 
from  a  statesman's  point  of  view. 

8890.  Perhaps  I  am  right  in  supposing  that 
j^ou  have  considered  chiefly  the  injury  which 
inclosure  does  to  certain  classes,  and  that  you 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  weigh  as  against 
that  the  benefits  which  may  have  resulted  to  other 
people  or  to  the  community  at  large  ?— Yes ;  I 
think  that  is  a  fair  way  to  put  it.  I  have  not 
been  in  a  position  to  form  an  opinion  whether, 
taking  the  whole  country,  it  would  be  beneficial 
to  indose  these  commons,  or  the  remainder  of  the 
commons,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  small 
holdings.  All  I  ?ay  is  this,  that  there  is  an 
existing  large  class  of  small  holders  who  will 
certainly  cease  to  exist  if  you  inclose  the  com- 
mons. 

8891.  Your  view,  then,  is  that  if  additional 
small  holdings  are  to  be  created,  they  should  be 
carved  out  of  other  land  and  not  out  of  com- 
mons?— Yes;  there  is  ample  land  round  these 
commons  at  the  present  day  which  can  be  carved 
out  into  Small  holdings ;  and  without  trenching 
upon  subjects  which  are  not  before  the  Com- 
mittee too  much,  without  going  into  the  theory  of 
open  spaces,  I  should  like  to  say  that  common  land 
has  a  double  use,  and  that  if  you  do  take  away 
the  commons  you  take  away  the  value  they  have 
as  open  spaces.  How  far  that  is  valuable  I 
understand  is  not  inquired  into  by  this  Com- 
mittee. 

8892.  Confining  ourselves  strictly  to  our  sub- 
ject, I  think  1  may  summarise  your  evidence  in 
this  way,  may  I  not :  In  the  first  place,  you  are 
of  opinion  that  past  inclosures  have  tended  to* 
reduce  the  number  of  small  holdings  ? — Yes. 

8893.  And  that  further  inclosures  would  tend 
still  further  in  the  same  direction  ? — Yes. 

8894.  Under  those  circumstance  I  presume  you 
would  agree  with  the  opinion  that  the  class  of 
small  cultivators  have  some  claim  upon  the  Legis- 
lature in  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  they 
have  suffered  from  previous  inclosures? — Cer- 
tainly. 

8895.  But  you  would  say  that  that  claim 
should  take  the  form  of  a  demand  for  other  land, 
and  not  for  commonable  land,  which  should 
always  remain? — Certainly.  1  can  put  it  in  this 
way:  I  think  some  of  the  land  already  in- 
closed should  be  put  back  to  small  holding 
purposes,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  take  exist- 
ing commons  for  the  creation  of  that  class  of 
holdings. 

8896.  In  connection  witli  the  proposal  to  create 
small  holdings,  have  you  considerea  the  question 
of  the  creation  of  co-operative  farms,  as  contrasted 
with  individual  ownership  or  tenancy? — No,  I 
have  not. 

8897.  But  have  you  considered  whether  it 
would  be  desirable  in  connection  with  small  hold- 
ings to  associate  with  them  a  large  tract  to  be  held 
in  common  pasturage  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  ques- 
tion which  must  be  considered  in  dealing  with 
the  creation  of  small  holdings,  whether,  given  a 
tract  of  land^  the  whole  of  it  should  be  cut  up 
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into  farms  entire  in  lliemselves  (that  is  a  portion 
of  arable  and  a  portion  of  pasturage),  or  whether 
they  shonld  not  be  cut  up  into  farms  of  small 
size  leaving  a  fair  proportion  of  the  tract  as  com- 
monage so  as  to  go  back  partly  to  the  old  system ; 
my  own  views  are  certainly  that  yon  would  find, 
that  the  locality  would  prefer  the  system  by 
which  they  would  get  commonage. 

8898.  I  propose  now  to  take  you  briefly 
thfrough  the  heads  of  reference  which  have  been 
submitted  to  this  Committee.  In  your  opinion 
what  facilities  are  there  existing  for  the  creation 
of  small  holdings ;  are  there  any  special  facilities? 
— There  is  nothing  special. 

8899.  Do  you  think  that  the  load  authority 
could  be  introduced  in  order  to  create  small 
holdings  ? — Of  course  that  is  an  exceedingly  wide 
question,  especially  to  anybody  in  ray  position ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  let  a  local  authority 
become  a  great  landowner  there  is  a  difficulty 
which  is  sure  to  have  to  be  faced,  namely,  the 
question  of  what  I  may  call  jobbery.  And  there 
is  also  this  point.  If  you  are  going  to  have  the 
local  authority  as  a  landowner,  merely  letting  the 
land  in  small  holdings,  I  do  not:  understand  why 
the  present  landowners  should  not  do  it  just  as 
well.  I  know  many  landowners  are  in  the  pre- 
sent day  perfectly  willing  to  let  their  land  in 
small  holdings ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  do 
not  profess  to  have  studied  that  question  with 
any  great  degree  of  accuracy ;  I  have  chiefly 
given  my  attention  to  the  question  of  the  right* 
of  common. 

8900.  Are  vou  acquainted  with  the  working 
of  local  authonties  in  this  country  ? — I  live  under 
one,  and  I  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  them  in 
other  ways. 

8901.  May  I  ask  are  you  acquainted  with  the 
working  of  the  great  provincial  corporations, 
which  are  probably  the  best  form  of  local  govern- 
ment?-No. 

8902.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  many  cases 
they  are  large  landowners  already  ? — Certainly 
they  are  for  ceitain  purposes,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  they  are  large  farmers. 

8903.  Some  of  them  hold  large  quantities  of 
agricultural  land,  do  they  not? — For  sewage 
farms  and  tha^  sort  of  thing. 

8904.  And  in  some  cases  for  occupation? — 
I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

8905.  Hns  not  Nottingham  a  considerable 
property  of  that  kind  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  the  fact. 

8906.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  accusation 
suggested  of  jobbery  or  corruption  in  connection 
with  the  management  of  these  estates  by  provin- 
cial corporations  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  I  have. 

8907.  Therefore  it  is  rather  a  theoretical  objec- 
tion than  a  practical  objection  which  you  take  to 
the  intervention  of  the  local  authorities  In  such 
a  matter  ? — I  should  be  extremely  loth  to  name 
any  particular  body  which  in  my  opinion  would 
be  open  to  such  a  charge,  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
make  such  a  chars^e  against  any  corporation.  I 
know  perfectly  well  from  what  I  have  had  to  do 
with  local  authorities  that  there  is  virtually  .what 
some  people  call  a  job  on  almost  every  negotiation 
that  takes  place ;  I  do  not  say  in  an  unfair  way^ 
but  any  scheme  that  has  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
local  authority  it  takes  three  or  four  months  to  get 
them  to  take  it  up  to  begin  with. 
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8908.  You  cannot  give  us  any  case  that  we  can 
follow  up  to  test  the  general  opnion  vou  have 
expressed  ? — No ;  I  slK>uld  not  like  to  do  it. 

8909.  Do  your  observations  apply  to  local 
authorities  which  are  popularly  elected  in  the 
same  way  in  which  the  great  corporations  are  to 
which  I  have  already  refeiTed  ? — Yes. 

8910.  Or  do  you  refer  only  to  bodies  like  local 
boards  or  district  boards  elected  under  a  different 
system  ?— But  they  are  popularly  elected. 

8911.  But  they  are  not  elected  by  the  house- 
holders,  are  they? — They  are  elected  by  the 
ratepayers. 

8912.  The  district  boards  and  local  boards 
are  invariably  elected,  are  they  not,  by  the 
owners  and  occupiers  under  the  Sturgis- Bourne 
Act  ? — They  are  elected  under  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1875. 

8913.  Which  practically  repeals  the  clauses 
of  the  Sturgis-Bourne  Act  which  give  the  multi- 
ple vote  to  property,  is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

8914.  Are  the  bodies  of  which  you  entertain 
the  unfavourable  opinion  you  have  expressed, 
elected  under  that  system  or  like  the  Town 
Council  of  Manchester,  for  instance,  by  the  vote 
of  every  ratepayer? — One  notable  case  in  my 
mind  is  the  Report  presented  to  Pai*liament  in 
the  case  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works; 
that  is  a  popularly  elected  body.  1  do  not  mean 
the  Board  of  Works,  but  the  vestries  who  sent 
the  members  to  the  Board. 

8915.  Is  a  London  vestry  your  ideal  of  a 
popularly  elected  body  ? — I  do  not  say  it  is  alto- 
gether ;  not  of  a  rightly  elected  body. 

8916.  Perhaps  I  am  not  vn-ong  in  supposing 
that  your  experience  has  been  largely  in  con- 
nection with  metropfklitan  local  life,  about  which 
great  complaints  have  notoriously  been  made  ?— 
As  I  said  oefore,  I  have  no  particular  case  which 
I  can  put  before  the  Committee  on  this  particular 
point,  I  have  travelled  over  England  a  good 
deal  in  connection  with  this  matter  of  commons, 
and  the  invariable  cry,  if  1  suggest  why  do  you  not 
do  this  thing  or  the  other  thing  by  your  local  board, 
is,  *'  For  goodness  sake  do  not  let  us  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  them.'*  Only  the  other  day  I 
suggested  placing  a  lai^ge  common,  which  un- 
questionably in  my  mind  ought  to  have  gone 
into  the  hands  of  a  corporation  (I  think  it  was 
a  corporation  in  that  case),  and  the  suggestion 
was  howled  at ;  they  would  not  hear  of  it. 

8917.  Was  it  at  a  public  meeting  that  your 
suggestion  was  repudiated  in  that  way,  or  only 
by  persons  to  whom  you  privately  communicated 
it  ? — It  was  at  largish  meeting  of  i)eople  ;  I  do 
not  say  that  it  was  a  public  meeting  to  which 
the  question  was  submitted. 

8918.  I  understand  that  you  think  that  so  far 
as  your  experience  goes  a  local  authority  would 
be  a  very  unpopular  body  for  conducting  such  an 
enterprise  as  the  creation  of  small  holdings  ? — 
The  question  was  not  put  to  me  quite  in  that 
way :  I  said  that  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  a 
local  authority  being  a  great  landowner  of  small 
holdings. 

8919.  How  would  you  provide  small  holdings; 
I  asisnme  you  think  that  it  is  desirable  to  create 
themP — That  I  cannot  form  an  opinion  upon. 
In  the  notes  of  my  evidence,  which  I  have  made 
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out,  I  have  assumed,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  it  is  raco^nised  by  everybody  that  small 
holdings  are  desu*able.  That  is  a  question  which 
certainly  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  advise  this 
Committee  upon ;  it  is  a  great  State  question, 
to  my  mind.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it 
would  not  be  advisable,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
I  could  usefully  give  my  opinion  upon  the 
subject. 

8920.  Assuming  it  is  desirable  to  create  small 
holdings,  have  you  considered  how  they  could 
best  be  created  ?— No,  I  cannot  say  that  1  have. 

8921.  You  have  not  given  special  attention  to 
that  branch  of  the  subject? — No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Seale-Hayne, 

8922.  With  regard  to  what  you  said  just  now 
as  to  corporations  holding  and  jobbing  land, 
is  it  not  the  fact  that  many  old  corporations,  such 
as  old  borough  and  other  corporations,  do  hold 
considerable  estates  in  various  parts?— Yes,  I 
have  heard  of  them  holding  lands,  and  sometimes 
large  amounts  of  land. 

8923.  Has  the  management  of  those  lands,  so 
far  as  you  know,  been  satisfactorjr  ? — I  do  not 
tiiink  that  1  could  lUiswer  that  question ;  I  could 
not  give  facts. 

^  8924.  Taking  the  various  charity  lands  in 
various  parts  of  England,  have  not  the  Charity 
Commissioners  been  principally  established  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  jobbery 
with  which  those  lands  were  managed  ? — I  have 
heard  that  stated.  The  Charity  Commissioners 
were  established  a  long  time  ago ;  but  I 
have  always  understood  that  they  were  a  sort 
of  guardians  of  the  public  interests  in  the  charity 
lands. 

8925.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
effect  of  the  Settled  Land  Act  as  being  favour- 
able to  distribution  of  land  ? — Yes,  in  this  way : 
that  the  Settled  Land  Acts  have  given  power 
to  tenants  for  life  and  trustees  to  sell,  which 
they  did  not  possess  before.  The  tendency  will 
be,  no  doubt,  to  distribute  land  in  that  way  by 
ordinary  sale. 

8926.  In  your  experience  as  a  solicitor,  do  you 
think  it  likely  that  the  holders  of  laud  would 
exercise  the  powers  of  that  Act  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  in  small  portions? — I  think  where 
there  is  a  wealthy  tenant  for  life  who  does  not 
wish  to  immediately  increase  his  income,  the 
probability  is  that  he  would  maintain  the  entail 
and  would  not  sell;  but  of  course  there  are 
cases  where  a  man  wishes  to  improve  his  income 
by  getting  rid  of  his  land,  and  investing  the  pro- 
ceeds in  ordinary  stock ;  and  such  people  are  more 
likely  to  sell  than  a  very  wealthy  landowner, 
who,  as  I  say,  would  maintain  the  entail  or  settle- 
ment, whatever  it  may  be. 

8927.  Do  you  not  think  that  as  part  of  any 
scheme  for  increasing  the  facilities  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  land,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
registration  of  title ;  I  do  not  mean  registration 
of  deeds  only,  but  registration  of  title  in  the 
larser  sense  ? — Do  you  mean  what  is  popularly 
called  registration  of  land  ? 

8928.  Yes  ? — That  may  or  ma^  not  facilitate 
the  transfer  of  land ;  I  think  it  is  very  difficult 
indeed  to  answer  that  question ;  the  difficulty  to 
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my  mind  being  this:  that  you  cannot  very  easily 
identify  the  land  in  England.  If  the  land  were  cut 
up  airesh  into  square  blocks  there  would  not  be 
the  same  difficulty ;  but  when  vou  have  questions 
arising  as  to  who  owns  a  ditch,  or  half  a  ditch, 
and  so  on,  it  becomes  excessiveiy  difficult  to 
brinu  a  satisfactory  identification  about. 

8929.  In  connection  with  the  modem  Ordnance 
surveys,  could  not  that  difficulty  be  remedied?— 
If  the  Ordnance  survey  map  was  made  evidence, 
and  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  registration,  I 
think  it  mi^ht  facilitate  it  very  umch. 

8930.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  system  of 
transfer  of  land  in  some  of  our  colonies  and  in 
America? — No.  I  might  just  add  this  to  what 
I  said  about  registration:  In  comparing  the 
present  system  of  registration  of  land  and  transfer 
by  registration  with  the  facilities  which  exist  for 
the  transfer  of  stock,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  where  a  man  is  buying  100/.  worth  of  stock 
he  does  not  care  which  particular  100  /.  worth  he 
gets  as  long  as  he  gets  his  money's  worth ;  but 
a  man  buying  a  farm  of  course,  wants  the  par- 
ticular farm  he  has  set  his  inind  upon,  and  it  must 
be  identified,  that  is  the  difficulty. 

8931.  I  presume  you  consider  our  system  of 
tying  up  land  in  settlements  prevents  the  dis- 
tribution of  land  ?— Yes,  I  certainly  think  that 

8932.  And  also  primogeniture  and  entail? — 
Yes,  that  all  tends  to  aggregation  in  my  mind 
very  largely. 

8933.  You  have  given  evidence  of  opinion  as 
regards  the  diminution  of  small  owners  and 
cultivators  of  land  at  the  present  time;  do 
you  consider  that,  relatively  to  the  population  at 
the  present  time,  the  number  of  small  holders  is 
greater  or  less  than,  sav,  100  years  ago  relatively 
to  the  population  at  tnat  time  ? — I  should  say 
certainly,  putting  it  in  that  way;  the  number  of 
small  holders  is  less ;  but  it  is  £Eur  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  say  that  I  cannot  point  to  statistics  to 
prove  that 

8934.  You  mentioned  just  now  that  in  old 
manor  surveys  it  was  evident  that  the  holders 
of  land  were  more  numerous  in  former  times  than 
at  the  present  time  ? — Yes. 

8935.  You  gave  distinct  evidence  as  to  that? 
— Yes.  In  old  surveys  you  would  find  a  very 
much  larger  number  of  persons  holding  farms  of 
from  five  to  10  acres,  and  from  10  to  20  acres. 

8936.  Having  regard  to  past  legislation, 
which  has  tended  to  aggregation  of  land  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect 
of  the  Statute  of  1660,  whicn  abolished  feudal 
tenures? — I  think,  speaking  generally,  that  after 
that  Act  the  tendency  was  to  aggregate*  It  is 
rather  technical,  but  I  think  there  was  this 
reason  for  it,  that  before  1660,  when  feudal 
tenures  were  in  existence,  the  lord  of  the  manor 
was,  so  to  speak,  the  owner  of  very  large  tracts 
of  land,  of  which  he  had  no  power  of  occupation  ; 
he  had  the  right  of  escheat,  as  it  is  called.  If  the 
feudal  tenant  failed  to  perform  his  duties  or 
services,  the  land  escheated  to  him  ;  and  he  had 
a  hold  over  it  in  that  way ;  but  after  that  right 
was  abolished  by  the  Act  of  1660,  of  course  he 
had{to  become  actually  possessed  of  land.  His 
ownership  could  not  depend  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  small  quit-rents,  or  the  performance  of 
military  duties ;  and  after  that  time,  so  far  as  I 
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can  form  any  opinion,  aggregation  did  go  on 
faster ;  estates  were  much  more  largely  bought 
en  hloc. 

8937.  I  think  you  also  entertain  the  opinion 
that  the  Statute  of  Merton  enabling  the  lord  of 
the  manor  to  inclose  commons  has  had  a  p:reat 
effect  in  recent  times  in  encouraging  illegal  in- 
closures  ? — I  think  if  the  Statute  of  Merton  had 
been  wiped  off  the  Statute  Book  at  an 
early  date  a  great  deal  of  trouble  that  has 
taken  place  between  lords  and  commoners 
would  never  have  arisen.  In  every  case  of 
inclosure  that  is  contested  the  lord  of  the  manor 
says,  first  of  all,  *'  there  is  plenty  of  waste  left ; 
"  I  have  approved  this  wast«  under  the  Statute 
'^  of  Merton."  That  of  course  in  most  cases  has  no 
foundation  at  all  in  fact ;  he  has  not  considered 
the  point  at  all  before  he  begins  the  inclosure. 

8938.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  effect  of 
the  Statute  De  Donis  of  Edward  I.?— That  is 
the  Act  providing  for  the  entailing  of  property  ; 
and  the  first  of  the  Acts  which  enabled  this  great 
aggregation  to  take  place. 

8939.  That  was  a  Statute  that  greatly  favoured 
aggregation  of  land,  was  it  not  ? — Certainly.  I 
shoula  like  to  say  as  regards  the  Statute  of 
Merton,  that  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  has  twice  already  recommended  its 
repeal,  in  1865  and  1866,  I  think. 

8940.  It  amounts  to  this,  does  it  not,  that  the 
present  aggregation  of  land  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  is  an  artificial  state  of  things  created  by 
law? — Yes;  I  suppose  I  must  say  that  is  so. 
All  tenure  of  land  is  artificial  in  that  sense. 

8941.  Perhaps  you  do  not  follow  me  exactly. 
We  have  now  touched  upon  certain  Statutes 
which  in  your  opinion  have  tended  towards  the 
aggregation  of  land.  Those  Statutes  are  at  tiflcial, 
and  consequentlv  the  present  tendency  of  land 
to  aggregate  in  the  hands  o\  a  few  is  an  artificial 
and  not  a  natural  state  of  things  ;  is  not  that  so  ? 
— It  is  artificial  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  result 
of  legislation  in  early  days. 

8942.  As  a  solicitor,  what  is  your  opinion  of 
the  effect  of  the  power  of  mortgaging  for  specific 
debts,  having  special  regard  to  its  efl^ect  on  the 
distribution  of  land;  do  you  consider  that  it  is  an 
impediment  to  distribution  or  not  ? — Mortgaging 
is  not  an  impediment  I  should  say.  I  forget 
what  the  proportion  is,  but  the  bulk,  at  any  rate, 
of  land  in  this  country  is  mortgaged  ;  and  I 
should  say  that  the  greater  proportion  of  small 
people  in  point  of  wealth  do  mortgage  their  lands 
as  soon  as  thejr  are  bought.  They  generally 
look  to  mortgaging  to  provide  part  of  the  purchase 
money. 

8943.  But  my  object  was  to  obtain  your  opinion 
as  to  the  effect  of  this  power  of  mortgaging  upon 
the  distribution  of  land  and  breaking  it  up  into 
small  lots  ;  do  you  think  that  it  tends  to  break 
up  land  or  not  ? — In  that  way  I  think  it  assists 
the  breaking  up  of  land ;  you  must,  first  of  all, 
have  your  land  available  for  purcbasini; ;  but  I 
think  if  the  land  is  available  you  would  get  a 
greater  number  of  persons  willing  to  buy  with  a 
power  of  mortgaging  than  you  would  if  you  took 
away  the  power  of  mortgaging. 

8944.  Take  the  case  of  a  mortgaged  estate 
where  a  man  is  a  landowner  and  not  a  capitalist ; 
supposing  he  wants  to  improve  that  land  what  is 
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the  effect  of  that  mortgage  upon  the  estate  on 
his  power  of  raising  money ;  will  he  be  able 
readily  to  sell  a  portion  of  it  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
makes  any  difference.  You  mean  perhf^  it 
might  be  an  impediment  in  this  way  :  that  if  one 
large  estate  is  subject  to  a  mortgage  there  might 
be  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  mortgagee  con- 
senting to  sell  part  and  releasing  part  I  sup* 
pose  it  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  impediment 
m  that  way ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  very 
much  of  an  impediment  in  the  present  day  ;  but 
it  would  bo  an  impediment,  no  doubt. 

8945.  A  man  who  has  mortgaged  his  estate  \& 
not  in  the  same  position  as  regards  raising  money 
by  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  it  as  a  man  would  be 
without  a  mortgage,  is  he  ? — I  cannot  say  that 
he  is  absolutely. 

8946.  Did  you  know  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Kay, 
the  Queen's  Uounsel  ? — I  had  not  the  pleasure  of 
his  acquaintance. 

8947.  You  do  not  know  his  book  upon  the  land 
question  and  opinion  upon  that  subject? — No. 

8948.  I  understand  you  are  acquainted  with 
the  small  holders  round  Dartmoor  ? — I  have  been 
amongst  them  when  I  was  investigating  the 
rights  on  Dartmoor. 

8949.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  their  con- 
dition, are  they  a  flourishing  class  or  not? — Very, 
I  should  say  ;  and  they  are  excessively  indepen- 
dent. The  small  holders  in  Devonshire  are  the 
most  independent  persons  I  ever  came  across ; 
they  are  extraordinarily  independent. 

8950.  You  have  no  statistics  as  to  pauperism 
in  those  parishes,  have  you  ? — No,  I  wanted  very 
much  to  obtain  statistics  upon  that  head,  but  i 
am  afraid  my  notice  was  rather  too  short.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  they  would  work  out  satisfactorily 
for  my  i>oint  of  view ;  and  that  would  find  less 
pauperism  in  parishes  bordering  on  l)ig  tracts  of 
commonable  land  than  you  would  on  purely 
agricultural  inclosed  land. 

8951.  From  what  you  know  of  the  villages 
where  you  find  these  small  holders,  you  would 
say  that  they  are  a  flourishing  agricultural  class, 
would  you  not  ? — So  (ar  as  my  experience  goes 
certainly.  I  have  not  had  great  experience 
among  the  villagers  in  inclosed  counties. 

8952.  I  mean  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dart- 
moor, where  so  many  are  small  holders  of  land  ? 
— They  seem  very  flourishing  there. 

8953.  You  said  that  you  were  against  the  local 
authority  having  the  power  of  holding  land ;  but 
I  presume  as  there  are  so  many  of  thetse  small 
holders  whom  you  have  described  as  being  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  you  would  favour  small 
holdings  by  assisting:  a  man  to  obtain  the  free* 
hold  for  himself? — I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say 
very  much  about  that  myself.  I  think  if  facilities 
are  to  be  granted  for  creating  small  holding  I 
should  sny  that  the  system  ought  to  be  twoiold, 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  power  enabling  a  man 
to  take  the  freehold,  and  also  the  power  or  taking 
a  lease  or  tenancy.  A  hard-and-fast  rule  I  think 
would  probably  cramp  the  development  of  the 
object  in  view. 

8954.  Are  jou  cognisant  of  the  effect  of  break- 
ing up  land  into  small  holdings  in  foreign  countries 
such  as  France,  Switzerland,  and  Prussia? — No, 
I  have  never  studied  the  foreign  land  system.  I 
have  read  about  it ;  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
able  to  offer  any  opinion  upon  it. 

8955.  I  ondentood 
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8955.  I  understood  you  to  refer  to  the  Statute 
of  Merton  being  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
I  presume  you  meant  it  was  superseded  by  the 
result  of  the  Inclosure  ActS5  and  rendered 
illegal  ? — No,  what  I  said  was  that  I  should  like 
to  see  it  wiped  off  the  Statute  Book. 

8956.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  Inclosure 
Act  of  1845  and  the  following  Acts  practically 
repeal  the  Statute  of  Merton  ? — No ;  they  do  not 
touch  it  in  any  possible  way  unfortunately* 
That  to  my  mind  has  been  the  blot  in  all  the 
Inclosure  Acts.  I  think  that  when  Parlia- 
ment was  giving  facilities  for  inclosures,  or,  as  in 
the  Act  of  187B  for  regulation,  it  ought  to  have 
taken  the  whole  thing  into  its  hands  and  said.  We 
will  not  have  any  in  closures  at  all  without  the 
previous  sanction  of  Parliament.  But  the  In- 
closure Acts  were  Acts  for  facilitating  inclosures. 

8957.  Seeing  that  the  Statute  of  Merton 
^enabled  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  inclose  against 
Us  commoners,  provided  he  left  them  sufficient, 
is  not  that  power  absolutely  taken  away  by  the 
Inclosure  Act  of  1845  and  the  following  Aotsr — 
No,  I  think  not. 

8958.  Do  you  mean  to  contend  that  the  lord 
of  the  manor  under  the  rjecent  Acts  can  inclose 
against  his  commoners  ? — Certainly,  if  he  can 
show  there  is  sufficient  land  left.  The  strongest 
way  to  put  the  case  is  this :  that  by  the  Metro- 
politan Commons  Act  of  1866  all  power  of  in- 
closure was  taken  away  from  the  Land  Commis- 
sioners (the  Inclosure  Commissioners  of  those 
days),  and  that  left  the  lord's  right  to  "approve" 
imder  the  Statute  of  Merton  untouched. 

8959.  Under  the  recent  statutes  the  lord  of 
ihe  manor  has  to  show  that  what  is  left  is  suffi- 
cient to  the  satisfaction  of  the  body  appointed  b^ 
Parliament,  h^  he  not  ? — No,  he  does  it  of  his 
own  motion.  In  one  of  the  biggest  cases  which 
we  ever  had  to  fight,  namely,  that  of  the  commons 
of  Banstead,  which  .were  metropolitan  commons, 
tiie  lord  of  the  manor  began  to  inclose,  and  we 
had  to  fight  him  for  10  years. 

8960.  The  attempt  at  inclosure  there  was  made 
by  a  new  comer,  was  it  not,  who  had  bought  the 
rights  of  the  lord? — That  is  true;  but  there 
was  no  variation  of  the  1h  w  in  that  respect ;  he 
rimply  came  and  said,  '*  There  is  more  common 
than  is  wanted  here,  and  I  shall  enclose." 

8961.  He  was  drfeated,  was  he  not?— -The 
case  is  under  appeal ;  we  beat  him  in  the  first 
xx>urt. 

8962.  He  is  beaten  up  to  now  ? — Yes. 

8963.  Ydu  spoke  of  inclosures  affecting  the 
interests  of  small  holders  in  respect  to  Dartmoor. 
Do  yon  know  any  particular  instance  in  Dart- 
moor that  illustrates  that  cooditibn? — There 
haye  been  yast  inclosures  in  Dartmoor,  especially 
by  the  Duchy  of  ComwalL 

8964.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  inclosures 
at  Tormere  ? — I  seem  to  recollect  one  at  Tavi- 
stock that  was  very  much  objected  to ;  but  I 
will  not  be  sure  about  it. 

8965.  At  Tormere,  where  800  acres  were 
inclosed  by  private  individuals  under  the  sanolaon 
of  the  Duchy,  and  where  the  whole  of  the  pasture 
rights  of  the  people  were  transferred  to  those 
pnvate  inclosures  without  compensation,  may  I 
take  that  as  an  illustration  of  your  statement  ? — 

0«69. 
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Certainly.  May  I  just  explain  aa  regards  what 
you  put  to  me  just  now  about  the  case  of  a  new 
comer  inclosing,  you  must  not  take  it  from  me  that 
those  are  typical  cases  of  inclosures ;  those  cases 
are  not  very  frequent. 

8966.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  not  inclosures 
by  new  purchasers  carried  out  more  corapletely 
and  with  less  regard  to  the  commoners  than  is 
done  by  the  old  lords  of  the  manor  who  have 
held  the  estates  for  generations  ? — No,  I  should 
say  not  There  are  only  two  cases  that  I  know 
of  out  of  a  number  that  have  been  fought  since 
1865  in  which  that  has  been  the  case.  Taking 
aU  the  big  cases  I  think  they  were  chiefly  cases 
of  old  lords  of  the  manor. 

8967.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  it  is 
contended  by  some  lawyers  tJiat  the.  Statute  of 
Merton  is  practically  superseded  by  the  Act  of 
1845  ?— I  have  never  heard  of  any  lawyer  yet 
saying  it ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  afraid  it 
is  not  the  case. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

8968.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  at  the 
present  time  great  facilities  exist  for  the  creation 
of  small  holdings  in  lands  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  commons  ? — There  is  nothing  special ;  there 
is  only  the  ordinary  system  of  land  transfer. 

8969.  Is  there  a  great  deal  of  land  for  sale  in 
a  shape  which  would  be  available  for  small 
purchosers?— I  can  only  give  that  evidence 
second-hand.  I  know  as  a  fact  that  down  in  the 
region  of  the  New  Forest  there  are  people  there 
who  would  be  willing  to  cut  up  their  farms  into 
small  holdings. 

8970.  And  in  that  case  would  the  sub-divided 
farms  generally  have  a  right  of  comnoon  over  the 
New  Forest? — Yes.  If  you  cut  up  a  tenement 
with  rights  attached,  each  portion  takes  a 
portion  of  the  rights ;  the  right  coes  with  the 
land.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Committee 
have  had  their  attention  drawn  to  the  New 
Forest  Act  (1877, 1  think  it  is),  under  which  the 
verderers  there  have  power  to  grant  a  right  of 
conunon  in  the  forest,  though  the  persons  are  not 
strictly  commoners.  That  power  is  largely 
exercised,  1  believe. 

8971.  Having  regard  to  the  present  condition 
of  commons,  and  the  present  state  of  the  land 
market,  do  you  think  there  are  facilities  for 
obtaining  the  creation  of  small  holdings  ?--I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  any  experience  of  that 
matter,  but  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view 
that  the  land  market  is  very  full,  I  should  say 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
small  holdings  of  50  acres  or  something  of  that 
sort;  I  do  not  say  that  it  could  be  obtained 
altogether  for  purchase,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
should  say  that ;  I  should  like  to  guard  myself 
there ;  but  for  taking  on  tenancies  I  should  say 
there  would  be  no  difficulty. 

8972.  From  your  inquines  in  counties  where 
commons  exist  have  you  found  that  there  is  a 
demand  for  additional  small  holdings,  whether  small 
ownerships  or  tenancies? — Yes ;  they  always  tell 
me  that  they  would  like  to  have  allotments ;  they 
chiefly  speak  of  allotments ;  I  do  not  know  so 
much  about  small  holdings. 

8973.  You  do  not  know  that  there  is  an  active 
3  N  demand 
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demand  for  somewhat  iarser  small  ownersUpB, 
even  in  cases  where  all  the  oilTantages  of  com^ 
mens  exist  ? — I  have  not  heard  so  great  a  demand 
for  ownerships  as  for  occupation.  The  demMid 
would  be  chiefly  for  what  1  ca]l  allotments,  aa 
distinguished  from  small  holdings;  that  is  allot- 
ments of  five  or  six  aores* 

8974.  As  mndi  as  fire  or  six  acres? — Yes: 
that  is  the  sort  of  thin^j. 

8975.  You  told  us  that  snpposin^i  it  was  fomnd 
possible  to  take  land  for  small  holdings,  yon 
thouii:ht  it  was  desirable  that  part  of  the  land* 
should  be  left  in  commou  as  common  land  for 
small  holders,  and  that  it  should  not  all  be  de- 
voted to  small  holding's  ;  must  you  not  in  that 
case  create  some  sort  of  local  body  to  manage 
that  common  land  ;  must  you  not  form  some  kind 
of  community  with  some  system  of  common 
manav^ementr — The  ordinary  commons  of  course 
have  no  real  management  at  all.  I  think  pro- 
bably it  would  be  desirable  to  have  an  authority 
of  some  601 1.  If  you  are  going  to  cut  up  valu- 
able and  highly  cultivated  land  mto  email  owner- 
ships, with  a  central  part  as  common,  no  doubt  it 
would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  persons  concerned 
to  have  it  properly  managed. 

8976.  Is  it  not  your  experience  that  one  of  the 
great  evils  attaching  to  the  old  syetem  of  com- 
mons \*  as  the  want  of  a  proper  local  authority  to 
manai>e  then;  is  not  that  ihe  reason  why  the 
common  land  has  been  cribbed  and  stolen  and 
abueed  ? — 1  have  not  heard  it  put  foi-ward  in  that 
way. 

8977.  Is  not  the  present  system  under  which 
commons  are  regulated  a  system  entirely  designed 
to  remedy  that  want  of  management? — The 
regulation  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  commoners. 
The  regulation  of  commons,  as  the  term  is  used, 
according  to  the  Act  of  1876,  is  regulation 
rather  in  the  interests  of  the  public. 

8978.  But  to  efi^ct  a  successful  arrangement 
of  this  kind,  under  which  you  would  create  a 
large  number  of  small  holding9  having  a  common 
attached,  would  it  not  be  necessary  that  there 
should  be  some  authority  to  manage  it;  would 
you  propose  that  the  common  should  be  left  rrild 
and  uncared  for,  and  no  authority  constituted  ? — 
No,  I  do  net  suggest  that  at  all ;  1  do  not  say  that 
a  common  under  management  would  not  be 
better  for  the  commoners  than  one  not  under 
management. 

8979.  Even  if  you  assume  that  local  bodies, 
elected  and  created  for  other  purposes,  may  Booam- 
times  have  failed  to  manage  lands  well,  do  yon 
not  think  that  it  wonld  be  possible  to  create 
local  bodies  specially  designed  for  the  mani^e* 
ment  of  lands  and  specially  for  the  mani^ement 
of  common  rights  and  interests  in  the  land  ?-^  I 
did  not  intend  my  remarks  with  regard  to  local 
authorities  to  extend  to  pure  management.  The 
modern  system  of  conunons  regulation  round 
London  is  to  put  it  under  the  local  authority  ;  I 
was  speaking  rather  of  ihe  local  authority  befaig 
the  body  to  acqnire  and  to  re*«ell  or  to  re4et 
the  land. 

8980.  Then  do  you  think  that  the  system 
which  has  prevailed  lately  ot*  putting  the  com- 
mons in  charge  of  the  local  autnorities  has  been 
successful,  and  that  the  local  authorities   hate 


Sir  G^oiy^  OWwpM^— Matinued. 

been  fimnd  t«  nmiage  tkem  w«U?-»Certauily, 
but  tiuit  is  chiefly  in  tlie  neigfabouvhood  of  towns 
where  the  conmsoufl  have  been  regulated  for  the 
public  interest  in  the  w«y  of  open  spaces  and 
otherwiM)  and  not  let  oat  to  cnltivators. 

8981.  You  woald  not  say  that  every  local 
avthortty  is  neceaaarily  an  unfit  local  autkority 
for  the  management  of  cottmoas  ? — No,  I  did  not 
say  that. 

Mr,  Bailey  Stewart. 

8982.  Did  you  not  say  that  to  have  the  local 
authority  as  the  landlord  was  very  undesirable  ? 
—  I  think  in  that  sense  it  certainly  would  be. 

8985.  If  Parliament  were  to  pass  an  Act  to 
facilitate  the  acquisition  of  «nall  holdings,  some 
authority  must  be  constituted  to  execute  it ;  can 
you  imagine  any  other  authority  except  one, 
popnlarlv  elected  P — That  is  assuming  that  Parlia- 
ment will  select  an  authority  to  bay  and  sell  the 
land. 

8984*  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  there 
is  an  authority  now  in  existence  for  the  acquiring^ 
and  letting  of  land  for  allotments  ?— Yes. 

8985.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  exten- 
sion of  that  power  of  the  local  authority  ?— Yon 
mean,  assuming  that  I  think  the  purchaung  and 
selling  of  allotments  by  local  authorities  is 
good, 

8986.  Yes?— No,  none  at  alL 

8987.  Then  you  see  no  objection  to  putting  m 
the  hands  of  the  local  authority  which  has  the 
management  of  allotments,  tJie  management 
of  small  holdings  ? — Not  if  it  is  put  in  that  way. 

8988.  I  think  you  said  that  you  know  of  no 
failures  in  the  attempts  to  establidi  the  legal 
rights  of  commoners  in  any  action  that  had  been 
tried? — I  did  not  put  it  quite  so  high  as  that: 
I  said  that  in  none  of  the  caaos  that  have  been 
brought  in  recent  years  and  fought*  ont,  have  the 
commoners  failed  to  establish  their  case. 

8989.  Have  many  cases  been  tried  ? — Yes.  I 
have  a  list  here  which  I  can  give  jrou. 

8990.  I  only  vmnt  the  approxunate  number; 
was  it  a  considerable  number?— It  is  about  a 
dozen,  I  think ;  I  find  it  is  about  14. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

8991 .  I  think  yoiu:  evidence  went  to  show  that 
these  commons  in  jrour  opinion  are  necessary  to 
keep  in  existence  small  holdings? — I  do  not 
think  I  put  it  quite  so  high  as  that.  My  opinion 
is  that  a  small  holder  will  not  UMdce  as  mndh  out 
of  his  small  holding  without  a  conmion  as  he 
vdll  with  one;  and  the  absence  of  commons 
would  tend  to  destroy  small  holdinga  in  course  of 
time^ 

8992.  What  sixe  of  holding  are  you  speaking 
of  ?_They  vary  from  two  to  20,  or  30,  or  40 
acres. 

899&.  In  all  these  cases  the  possession  of  com- 
mon rights  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  small 
holdings  ? — Very  largely, 

8994.  Yo«  think  9iat  the  existence. of  com- 
moM  and  these  small  holding^  togedier  has  an 
effiset  in.dimiaidnng  panperism 2~Yes. 

8996.  Your  expeaenoe  from,  knowing  those 
places  is  that  there  is  a  sosaUec  amooat  <tf 
pauperism  in  those  loealitieai^I  caAnoi  pat  it  so 
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Sir  JFolifr  ^«il««r^-«<x)ntmued. 

high  m8  that.  I  oaa  oaly  give  evidence  upon 
that  head  at  «€m>iid'*haiid.  I  jud^e  from  what  I 
see  of  the  ipeople  I  oome  in  contact  with  in  those 
localities  ;  and.in  the  little  book  by  Mr.  Briscoe 
Eyre  which  I  have  handedin  there  are  some  very 
striking  cases  given. 

8996.  I  gather  that  you  find  that  the  agricul- 
tural or  rural  population  is  larger  in  districts 
where  you  have  small  holdings  and  common 
rights  associated  than  in  other  districts  where 
there  are  large  faims?— I  cannot  answer  that 
qtiestion  from  personal  experience. 

8997.  I  understood  you  in  your  evidence  to 
say  that  you  thought  it  would  be  desirable  to 
oreate  small  holdings  out  of  land  that  has  been 
inclosed^  and  that  the  restitution  of  those  lands 
for  the  purpose  of  small  holdings  would  be  a 
public  good  ?— My  answer  to  some  question  that 
was  put  to  me  on  that  point  was,  that  it  would  be 
preferable  to  cut  up  lands  surrounding  commons 
mto  small  holdings,  than  to  take  existing  com- 
mons for  the  creation  of  small  holdings. 

8998.  I  understood  that  the  restitution  of  por- 
tions of  coinmon  lands  that  have  been  inclosed 
for  the  purpose  of  small  holdings  would  be  a 
good  policy,  in  your  opinion  ? — No ;  I  should  not 
confine  it  to  lands  that  were  formerly  common 
lands. 

8999.  Still,  as  those  lands  are  in  proximity 
probably  to  existing  commons,  they  would  natur- 
ally suggest  themselves,  would  they  not? — I 
should  not  say  that ;  I  should  say  that  around 
existing  commons  the  land  had  not  been  inclosed 
from  commons ;  there  you  have  the  parish  in  its 

1>ri9tine  condition,  so  to  sj»eak,  comprising  inclosed 
ands  and  common  lands. 

9000.  When  you  spoke  of  the  restitution  of 
these  inclosed  lands  for  the  purpose  of  small 
holdings,  what  ^d  yoa  meajn  ?^^I  do  not  think 
that  I  used  the  expresaon  ^  restitution.'^ 

9001.  Or  restoration  ? — I  do  not  think  I  meant 
to  give  that  svggestion  at  all. 

9002.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
thought  the  lands  inclosed  from  commons  would 
be  the  best  and  most  suitable  lands  to  cut  up 
into  small  holdings  ? — I  did  not  mean  to  make 
that  suggestion  at  all ;  perhaps  I  used  the  expres- 
rion  **  inclosed,"  but  I  did  not  mean  land  taken 
under  inclosures  ;  what  I  meant  was  land  which 
was  as  a  matter  of  fact  inclosed,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  commoii  lands. 

Mr.  Angus  Sutherland. 

9003.  You  have  mentioned  the  Act  abolishing 
feudal  tenures  in  1660  ;  was  that  an  important 
Act  in  the  land  legislation  of  this  country  ?  — 
Very  ;  it  abolished  all  feudal  tenures. 

9004.  Was  that  done  by  what  is  known  in 
history  as  the  Convention  Parliament  ? — I  do  not 
quite  remember.  It  was  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Restoration. 

9005.  It  was  done,  I  presume,  by  what  is 
called  the  Convention  Parliament,  which  was 
practically  a  Parliament  composed  of  thpse  who 
held  land  as  superiors  from  the  Crown ;  was  not 
that  so  ? — I  am  afraid  that  my  history  does  not 
carry  me  back  to  that. 

9006.  What  I  wish  to  know  with  regard  to 
that  point  is,  whether  the  origin  of  landholding, 
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as  we  have  it  at  the  present  iioie,  dates  largely 
from  that  Act  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

9007.  And  has  it  not  been  asserted  that  by 
that  particular  Pai4iament  there  was  a  repudki- 
Hon  on  the  part  of  what  were  called  the  Bai«ffis 
of  their  obligations  to  the  State  ?-^I  do  not  quite 
follow  that. 

9008.  Let  Bfte  ask  one  question  with  regard  to 
the  management  of  commons ;  is  there  anythiag 
in  the  law  that  prevents  the  commoners  &om 
combining  for  the  management  of  these  commons 
at  present? — Nothing  whatever.  The  Commons 
Act  of  1876  specially  provides  a  machinery  for 
establishing  boards  of  management^  which  uo- 
doubtedly  would  consist  principally  of  the 
oommoners  themselves. 

9009.  As  a  faet,  they  have  not  used  thid: 
maohinery  ? — Not  to  a  very  large  extent  Every 
year  there  are  one  or  two  cased,  and,  if  it  is  any 
aid  to  the  Committee,  I  can  givo  a  complete  Bst; 
hiftt  T  think  you  will  find  that  information  pro- 
bably in  the  last  ^Report  of  the  Land  Com<^ 
missioners* 

9010.  In  fact,  are  you  of  opinion  that  if  these 
privileges  granted  to  the  commoners  by 
legislation  had  been  adopted  they  would 
have  been  able  better  to  defend  their  rights 
in  oommons  ?  -^-  If  they  once  adopt  the 
machinery  of  the  Commons  Act  of  '1876,  they 
are  virtually  safe  for  ever;  but  the  sticking 
point  of  these  reffulation  schemes  is  the  coaisent 
required  from  die  lord  of  the  manor.  If  this 
Ccnnmittee,  or  if  Parliament,  were  to  think  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  m^ntain  the  existing 
•onmions  for  the  use  of  small  holders  or  anybody 
else,  one  of  the  first  things  I  should  suggest 
would  be  the  am^idment  of  the  Commons  Aet 
of  1876,  putting  it  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Metropolitan  Oonmions  Act  of  1866,  the  dif- 
ference being  that  in  the  Commoos  Act  of  1876 
the  consent  of  the  l(»rd  of  the  laanor  is  required 
to  a  scheme,  whereas  in  the  Act  of  1866  it  is 
not  required.  To  give  you  instances,  if  you 
care  to  have  them,  as  regards  eommous  around 
London,  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  District, 
such  as  Wimbledon,  Putney,  and  Clapbam 
Commons,  the  ratepayers  can  apply  for  and 
obtain  a  scheme,  though  the  lord  opposes.  Bat 
outside  the  Metropolitan  Police  District,  in  the 
case  of  such  commons  as  Ashstead  and  Choh< 
ham,  and  down  in  the  district  of  Dartmoor,  you 
have  to  get  the  lord  of  the  manor's  consent 
before  the  Land  Commissioners  will  .  sanction 
your  scheme. 

9011.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  you  to  have  a 
preference  for  the  retention  of  the  present  com- 
mons, as  commons,  rather  than  that  they  should 
be  divided  into  small  holdings  or  allotments  ? — 
Certainly.  My  impression  is  that  the  country 
would  generally  prefer  that  the  policy  .adopted 
by  Paniament  in  1876  should  be  adopted,  wiiich 
is  virtually,  I  contend,  a  declaration  that  commons 
should  remain  umndosed,  as  opposed  to  the  policy 
which  existed  up  to  that  date  of  inclosure. 

Mr.  Chaplin. 

9012.  You  would  object,  as  I  understand,  to 
the  introduction  of  local  authorities  into  any 
scheme  for  the  creation  of  small  holdings  ?  —I 
should  not  like  to  go  so  far  as  that.  I  adhere  to 
what  I  said  before,  that  I  should  not  like  to  see^ 
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Mr.  Chaplin — oontinned. 

as  at  present  advised,  ordinary  local  authorities 
acting  as  (to  put  it  shortly)  land  speculators. 

9013.  And  you  would  still  be  of  that  opinion 
though  you  are  aware  that  powers  have  already 
been  conferred  upon  the  local  authorities  for  the 
provision  of  allotments  ? — I  could  not  compare 
that  opinion  with  any  experience  that  I  have  had 
under  the  Allotments  Act^  becai^se  I  have  not 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  carrying  out  of  that 
Act. 

9014.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a 
considerable  distinction  between  allotments  on 
the  one  hand  and  small  holdings  upon  the  other 
hand  ;  is  that  your  view  ? — My  own  view  is  that 
allotments  would  probably  extend  to  perhaps 
five  or  six  acres ;  but  after  that  I  should  say  that 
you  got  into  the  region  of  small  holdings.  But 
then,  again,  I  understand  that  the  bulk  of  allot- 
ments in  the  country  are  to  be  taken  as  tenancies, 
and  not  purchased. 

9015.  In  cases  where  powers  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  local  authorities  already  for  the  pro- 
vision oi  allotments,  they  do  not  extend  to  more 
than  one  acre,  do  they  ?— Under  the  Allotments 
Act  of  1887, 1  think,  it  is  only  one  acre. 

9016.  In  the  case  of  small  holdings  there 
might  be  the  provision  of  buildings,  and  various 
other  matters  connected  with  the  management  of 
the  estate/which  would  not  occur  in  the  case  of 
allotments,  might  there  not? — Yes,  I  suppose  so, 
if  you  assume  that  every  small  holding  of  50 
acres  must  have  a  building.  I  take  it  that  it 
would  often  be  competent  tor  a  man  to  live  in  a 
house  in  a  town  and  to  have  a  small  holding  out- 
side^ in  which  case  buildings  would  not  be 
required ;  but  I  take  it  that  buildings  would  be 
required  in  a  great  many  cases. 

9017.  What  I  wanted  to  arrive  at  is  this:  am 
I  right  in  gathering  this  to  be  the  drift  of  your 
opinion  :  that,  even  assuming  the  provision  of 
allotments  has  been  satisfactorily  carried  out  by 
local  authorities,itwouldnot  necessarily  follow  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  local  authorities 
into  a  scheme  fbr  the  provision  of  small  holdings? 
— It  does  not  at  all  necessarily  follow.  Pernaps 
the  Committee  will  allow  me  to  say  that  it 
occurred  to  me  while  Sir  Henry  Longley  was 
givine  his  evidence  that  I  could  answer  a 
question  which  you  put  to  him  abqut  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  persons  to  take  charity  lands  in 
allotments.  There  is  one  class  of  charity  lands 
which  1  have  had  more  or  less  to  do  with^  and 
that  is,  the  existing  fuel  allotments  under  the  old 
Inclosure  Acts.     A    great  many  of  those   old 


Mr.  ChapUm — continued. 
Inclosure  Acts  set  out  these  fuel  allotments,  and 
in  many  cases  I  find  there  is  a  very  c^eat  desiie 
indeed  on  the  part  of  persons  to  tuce  them  m 
allotments,  and  to  cultivate  them. 

Mr.  Jeue  ColUngM. 

9018.  I  wish  to  ask  you  one  further  question 
with  reference  to  the  opinion  you  expressed  tbat 
the  Statute  of  Merton  still  remains  in  force.  As 
I  understand,  the  Statute  of  Merton  rave  the 
lord  of  the  manor  a  right,  as  opposed  to  the 
common  law  of  the  time,  to  inclose  any  part  of 
his  manor,  provided  the  tenants  had  enough  ?— 
Yes; 

9019.  But  seeing  that  the  Inclosure  Act  of 
1845  states,  with  respect  to  the  wastes  of  a 
manor,  the  lands  subject  to  full  common  rights 
at  all  times,  that  they  are  never  to  be  inclosed 
without  the  previous  consent  of  Parliament,  do 
you  not  consider  that  that  supersedes  the  Statute 
of  Merton  ? — That  clause,  I  think,  you  will  find 
only  relates  to  inclosures  under  the  machineiy 
of  that  Act. 

9020.  It  includes  all  commons  subject  to  full 
common  rights,  does  it  not  ? — Yes ;  but  the  point 
is  this  :  previously  to  the  Act  of  1845  there  were 
certain  general  Inclosure  Acts,  but  after  the  Act 
of  1845  no  inclosure  could  take  place  under  the 
Act  of  1845  without  the  consent  of  Parliament 

9021.  The  point  I  want  to  get  is  this  :  can  the 
lord  of  the  manor  settle  in  his  own  mind  that  his 
tenants  have  enough  on  his  wastes  or  his  manor, 
and  straightway  go  and  inclose  the  rest  in  the 
face  of  the  modern  Inclosure  Acts  ? — So  far  as 
the  Acts  are  concerned  he  can ;  but  of  course  he 
is  always  subject  to  the  risk  of  some  commoner 
bringing  an  action  against  him  to  make  him 
prove  that  he  has  left  sufficient 

9022.  Under  the  powers  of  the  recent  Acts  of 
Parliament  ? — No,  tney  have  nothing  to  do  widi 
that. 

9023.  But  the  conmioners  have  these  powers  as 
given  to  them  under  these  Acts,  have  uiey  not? 
— Commoners  have  no  greater  rights  given  to 
them  under  the  Act  of  1845  than  they  possessed 
before. 

9024.  What  was  the  commoners'  appeal 
against  the  landlord  under  the  Statute  of  Mer- 
ton ? — When  the  Statute  of  Merton  was  passed, 
they  had  to  bring  what  was  called  a  writ  of  assize 
of  novel  disseisin,  what  we  should  call  an  action, 
against  the  lord  to  make  him  prove  that  he  had 
left  sufficient. 
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Fridajf,  9th  Au^Mt  1889. 


MEMBEBS   PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 
Sir  George  Campbell. 
Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 
Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 
Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 


Sir  Walter  Foster, 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  Halley  Stewart 
Mr.  Seale-Hayne. 
Mr.  Angus  Sutherland. 


The  Eight  Honoubablb  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  in  the  Chaib. 


Mr.  William  Alexandeb,  ll.d.5  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

9025.  What  is  your  professioi^  ?  —  A 
journalist. 

9026.  Where  do  you  live  ? — In  Aberdeen. 

9027.  I  think  you  are  prepared  to  give  us 
evidence  as  to  small  holdings  m  the  north-east 
of  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

9028.  Are  these  Papers  which  you  Have  put  in 
a  summary  of  your  evidence  ? — V  ery  much  so. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

9029.  Perhaps  you  will  state  what  your 
previous  experience  with  regard  to  the  land  has 
oeen?— My  previous  experience  was  just  simply 
being  brought  up  as  a  boy  amongst  small  hold- 
ings^ very  much,  until  I  was  past  20. 

Chairman. 

9030.  Then,  perhaps,  you  would  read  to  the 
Committee  what  you  have  to  say  on  the  subject 
of  Aberdeenshire? — In  point  of  extent,  Aber- 
deenshire is  only  the  sixth  largest  county  in 
Scotland.  But  while  the  counties  of  Inverness, 
Argyle,  Boss  and  Cromarty  (combined),  Perth, 
and  Sutherland,  are  all  of  considerably  larger 
size,  the  cultivated  area  in  Aberdeenshire  is 
much  larger  than  the  cultivated  area  of  any  other 
Scotch  county.  By  the  Board  of  Trade  Agri- 
cultural Ketums  n>r  1888,  the  cultivated  area, 
and  including  fallow-land  and  grass,  is  shown  to 
be  613,924  acres,  as  against  348,930  acres  in 
Perthshire,  which  stands  next  to  it ;  Dumfries, 
Lanark,  and  Forfarshire,  which  come  next  after, 
each  has  a  cultivated  area  about  a  third  less  than 
that  of  Perth  county.  And  as  bearing  on  the 
question  of  land  reclamation  and  improve- 
ment, the  most  reliable  estimates  by  old 
writers,  when  compared  with  recent  ooard 
of  Trade  figures,  show  that  the  culti- 
vated area  of  Aberdeenshire  has  been  ex- 
tended by  about  170,000  acres,  or  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  present  area,  beyond  the 
cultivated  area  about  the  end  of  the  first  decade 
of  the  present  century.  The  district  formed  by 
Aberdeenshire  and  part  of  the  neighbouring 
counties  of  Eancardme  and  Banff  contains  a 
much  greater  number  of  small  holdings  in  pro* 
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portion  to  those  of  larger  size  than  any  other 
part  of  lowland  Scotland.  In  1868  a  careful 
classification  of  all  agricultural  holdings  in  Aber- 
deenshire, according  to  amount  of  rental,  was 
Prepared  by  Mr.  Alexander  Fraser,  Assessor  of 
nlaud  Bevenue  for  the  county  at  that  time,  and 
a  most  competent  official,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
make  up  tne  valuation  roll ;  there  has  been  no 
similar  classification  prepared  since.  But  as  very 
little  change  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  different  classes  of  holdinsa 
during  the  past  20  years,  a  'summary  of  1V&* 
Fraser's  figures  will  give  the  Committee  a  per- 
fectly reliable  idea  of  the  proportion  of  quite 
small  holdings  to  those  of  the  larger  sizes  within 
the  county.  The  total  number  oT  holdings  of  all 
sizes  was  11,462.  Not  a  single  holding  was 
valued  auite  so  high  as  .700  E  of  rental;  and 
only  36  bore  rents  of  400  L  and  upwards.  It 
may  be  convenient  to  remark  that  as  the  average 
rate  of  rental  for  the  county  is  not  far  off  1  /.  an 
acre,  the  number  of  pounds  of  valued  rental  may 
be  taken  as  roughly  corresponding  with  the 
number  of  acres  rented*  Of  holdings  valued  at 
100  I.  and  under  400  /.,  the  number  was  1,567« 
'1  here  remained  9,859  holdings ;  of  these,  1,837 
were  assessed  at  50/.  and  upwards,  but  Under 
100  /. ;  and  so  many  as  8,022  fell  into  the  class 
assessed  at  under  50  /.  of  rental.  These  a^ain 
divided  themselves  into  3,329  holdings,  of  which 
the  assessed  rental  was  15  /•  and  upwards,  but 
under  50  /•  (small  and  very  small  farms,  in  short), 
and  4,693  Iioldings,  of  which  the  assessed  rental 
was  41.  and  upwards,  but  under  15/.;  mere 
crofts  as  they  are  called  in  Aberdeenshire,  where 
two  or  three  cows  were  kept,  with  a  proportion 
where  only  a  house  and  garden  constituted  the 
subject  of  valuation.  Then  with  regard  to  small 
hoidines  I  have  put  together  a  few  statem^ents, 
which  I  will  run  briefly  over,  with  the  leave  of 
the  Committee,  showing  the  kind  of  division  that 
occurs  between  rural  holdings  and  those  about 
villages  or  burghs. 

9031.  Perhaps  I  can  take  you  through  this  hj 

question.     Dealing  with  Aberdeenshire,  what  is 

the  total  number  of  holdings  under  50/.  and 
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above  10/.?— Under  50/.?  I  take  it  that  of 
the  11,000  somewhere  about  4,000  would  be  of 
the  size  you  indicate. 

9032.  And  of  course  if  you  take  a  lower 
rental,  say  7  /.,  the  number  would  be  increased  ? 
— Yes,  very  considerably  increased. 

9033.  Are  these  holdings  held  on  lease? — 
Most  of  what  I  class  as  rural  holdings  are  under 
lease — except  to  a  very  small  extent  they  are  so. 

9034.  We  are  talking  of  holdings  with  a 
rental  of  107.  and  upwards? — They  would  be 
mostly  under  lease. 

9035.  For  what  length  of  tenn? — Nineteen 
years. 

9036.  And  what  class  of  men  occupy  these 
holdings?— A  very  considerable  number  of  them  * 
are  men  who  have  been  bred  on  the  farm  as 
agricultural  labourers. 

9037.  And  do  they  succeed  as  a  rule  ? — Many 
of  them  do  succeed  very  well  indeed. 

9038.  In  these  cases  who  provides  the  build- 
ings ?  —  Fonperly  there  was  a  mixed  kind  of 
arrangement,  but  now  mostly  the  proprietor, 
ahnost  wholly  the  proprietor. 

9039.  And  is  the  expense  heavy  ;  does  it 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  creation  of  these  small 
holdings  ? — It  does  to  a  considerable  extent. 

9040.  Has  the  tenant  any  security  for  the  im- 
provements which  he  makes? — He  has  simply 
the  security  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act; 
but  the  general  complaint  of  the  tenants  (and  I 
think  the  complaint  is  just)  is,  that  where  a 
tenant  has  made  very  considerable  improvements, 
as  has  been  very  frequently  the  case,  the  pro- 
tection which  he  gets  uoder  the  Agricultuial 
Holdings  Act  is  not  enough. 

9041.  Besides  these  holdings  with  rentals  above 
10  /.  there  is  a  system  of  lotted  lands,  is  there 
not? — Yes,  in  connection  with,  not  a  great  many, 
but  several  villages  and  burghs.  I  have  noted 
two  of  such  cases  hereon  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Fife  ;  there  is  first  Macduff  and  then  Turriffl 

9042.  Taking  Macdufffirst,  what  is  the  number 
of  tenants  there?— The  number  of  tenants  there 
is  154. 

9043.  And  whatistheacreajge? — Nine-hupdred 
and  twenty^seven  acres.  The  average  acreage 
would  be  something  approaching  six  acres. 

9044.  And  can  you  give  us  the  rental  ? — The 
rental  of  927  a.  3  r.  Zp.  is  1,162  /.  4  s. 

9045.  That  is  about  25  s,  per  acre? — Yes,  about 
that. 

9046.  Then  at  Turaff*  what  is  the  number?— 
At  Turriff'  t))ere  are  110  teuants  who  have 
amongst  them  675  a.  3  r.  8  p.,  and  they  pay 
altogeth^  1>042  lis. 

9047.  Tbe^e  lands  I  thipk  aire  let  in  connect 
tion  with  buildings,  are  they  not  ? — They  are  let 
in  connectiojci  with  buildings.  In  all  ordinary 
cases  the  feu3  in  Scotland  are  building  feus. 
The  holders  of  those  lots,  in  every  case  I  believe, 
in  those  two  places,  i^d  in  yeyev al  others,  have  get 
a  buUding  lot  whei:e  a  man  ha^  \^  house  and 
any  other  adjuUiCts  he  requires  ;  and  th<iP  tbelfljt 
runs  along  with  it. 

9048.  But  is  the  lot  coptiguow»  to  il^e  l^uae  ? 
— In  almost  no  case  is  it  quite  contiguous,  but  it 
]^  alwi^s  at  such  a  distance  as  to  be  easily 
workable. 


Chairman — continued. 

9049.  Are  all  these  allotments  or  lotted  lands 
held  on  lease? — They  are  not  held  on  lease 
generally.  In  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Fife 
tibey  are  held  in  connection  with  the  feu ;  but 
the  proprietor  retains  the  right  in  his  own  hand 
of  recalling  the  lotted  land  in  order  to  guard 
himself  against  any  misuse  by  subletting  and  so 
forth. 

9050.  It  is  really  intended  to  prevent  the  abuse 
of  the  allotment? — Exactly. 

9051.  1  suppose  that  practically  therefore  the 
tenants  are  not  disturbed  ito  long  as  they  fulfil 
the  estate  conditions  ?— They  are  not ;  their  rent 
altogether  is  quite  an  easy  rent  for  the  land,  and 
I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  single  case  of  a 
tenant  if  he  did  right  by  the  land  being  dis- 
turbed ;  so  that  it  is  practically  continuity  or 
fixity  of  tenure. 

9052.  I  suppose  the  people  who  have  these 
allotments  do  not  live  out  of  them ;  they  have 
other  occupations  ? — Almost  invariably. 

9053.  But  does  it  assist  them  in  their  incomes? 
— I  think  it  assists  them  very  considerably. 

9054.  Do  they  get  their  0¥m  supplies  from  it, 
milk-  and  potatoes? — Yes,  they  do,  milk  and 
potatoes^  and  all  that  kind  of  tilings  ^nd  indeed 
they  very  oft^n  sell  milk  and  butter  particularly; 
«'hen  a  man  has  two  or  three  caws  he  does  not 
want  nearly  all  his  dairy  produoe. 

9055.  Are  the  holdings  well  cultivated?— 
Usually  they  are  very  well  cultivated,  and  the 
crops  compare  very  well  with  the  crops  on  the 
larger  farms  in  the  neighbourhood. 

9)056.  Then,  summing  up,  yeu  regard  the 
results  of  these  village  allotments  as  very  satis- 
factoiy  ?-- 1  regard  tb^m  aS  very  satisfaetCMy 
altogether. 

9057.  I  suppose  they  have  a  tendency  to  foster 
habits  of  industry  and  thrift? — They  have  a 
tendency  to  foster  habits  of  industry  and  thrift, 
and  the  young  people  of  the  family  get  acquamted 
with  the  management  of  eows  and  have  some 
ideas  of  cultivation  of  land  acquired  by  their 
being  brought  up  in  that  way.  And  this  is  often 
.of  very  considerable  use  to  them  in  af^er  life. 

9058.  S^aeaking  from  your  experience  woi^ 
you  like  to  see  an  extension  of  this  system  of 
small  holdings  and  occiipatione?*-In  Aberdeen- 
shire the  system  as  you  see  has  extended  itself 
pretty  well  already,  although  there  m'C  certain 
£EMilities  that  might  very  well  be  given  so  as  to 
•allow  of  an  extension  where  the  local  circular 
stances  are  suitable. 

90&9.  Have  yon  considered  in  what  way 
fiscilities  could  be  givenfor  the  oxtension  of  these 
holdings  or  of  small  ocoopations  of  any  kind  ?— 
I  have  not  oonsideied  that  very  particularly. 
Some  powers  might  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
loeal  authorities-  For  example,  there  is  the  esse 
where  a  proprietor  exacts  what  seems  to  me 
quite  an  exorbitant  feu  rent^  where  the  Bucleos 
of  a  villaffe  is ;  there  are  cases  where 
villages  woura  naturally  form 'themselves,  but  for 
^  iaot.that  the  proprietor  either  refuses  to  give 
a  feu  at  all  at  any  prioe  whatever,  or  where 
yiouhave  6  /.  to  ^  /.  ao  acpe.askod  for  barren  kurf 
whioh  seaUy  in  the  propriettcr^s  hands,  as  it  is, « 
not  worth  6  s,  for  any  purpose. 

9060.  But  you  are  speaxiog  now  rather  of  fike 
creation  of  residential  holdings ;  what  I  want  yon 
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to  direet  joor  alteolidn  t»  is  the  qtie«tion  ol 
saiall  a^iooltttrnl  holdings;  hi^f^  you  seen 
Mr.  Jesse  CoJlmga'  Bill  ?^— 1  have  seen  it,  but 
I  have  notpaid  so  dose  a^entkm  to  it  thi^  I 
should  oare  to  speak  to  it  in  detail. 

906  L  Would  y<w»ay  what  you  think  of  the 
propoeal  that  the  local  autjkority  should  bav^the 
power  to  buy  lanrf  for  the  pnrpode  of  making 
aaieil  boM»igs,  and  ghouM  then  be  enabled  to 
ofet  theee  smaU  holdings  to  purchasers  upon  tbe 
undertftandvng  that  tiiey  would  pi^  down  one^ 
frarth  of  the  purehase-itioney;  and  that  the 
remaittdir  should  be  left  as  a  loan^  of  which  pert 
might  be  repayable  in  a  •certain  number  of  yei^rs 
at  ^  moderalse  rate  of  interest?--^!  should  thkik 
it  quiNie  expedient  to  empower  the  local  authori- 
ties in  certain  circumstances,  and  u'nder  fi%tmg 
oeviditionsy  to  acquire  land.  It  seems  to  me  that 
die  creationi^  as  it  practically  ie,  of  a  peasant 
prof^ietary  by  that  system  is  a  different  ques* 
tim,  and  otfe  not  ftee  irem  difficulty. 

90«2.  Whatisthb  difficuity  ?— The  ^fficulty 
just  comes  in  this  way :  the  burden  that  the  man 
Making  himself  a  proprietor  would  have  to  bear, 
BBit  ^eems  to  m^  would  be  as  much  as  or  more 
very  freqvently  tl^m  he  would  have  to  "bear  in 
reirtiag  Ifliad. 

9063.  That  is  so,  no  doubt.  According  to  liiis 
pliln  the  sum  that  he  would  pay  annually  would 
probably  emeed  the  sum-that  he  might  pay  for 
WKi ;  at  aM  events  it  woold  exceed  the  sum  paid 
Ibr  rent  fur  large  farms? — Yes;  it  is  there  that 
the  whole  diffieulty  comes  iny  I  think. 

9064v  Bat  then  he  would  have  the  expectation 
of  beoomiiig  praolicaily  owner  of  his  land  ? — But 
w%at  is43iich  an  ei^pectataon  worth  to  him  after 
aQ  i  All  my  reading  on  the  subject  of  peasant 
proprietors,  and  uU  my  observation,  leads  me  to 
the*  conctoskm  th«t  except  under  special  cir^ 
onnslances  the  creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary 
ia^a  very  doubtfal  experimentw 

9065.  You  are  opposed  to  the  multiplication 
of  peasant  ^n^rie^rs  as  a  m^hod  of  cultivating 
the  land ;  do  you  prefer  the  renting  system  ?— 
Yes,  in  cai^sof  orcfinary  agricultural  or  pas^ 
toral  land.  It  becomes  a  different  matter  alto^ 
gether  with  land  in  the  close  vicinity  of  a  largie 
town  where  the  owner  of  the  Umd  cau  go  into 
smaU  cultivation  and  sell  a  good  deal  of  garden 
produce  off  his.Iand ;  or  where  he  can  find  em- 
plo3mient  for  himself,  or  for  any  extra  working 

Jower  ho  has  in  the  shape  of  bimes,  outside  his 
olding  altogether. 

9066.  Tlmt  would  refer  to  very  small  holdings 
where  a  man  could  not  obtam  an  entire  subsist** 
ence  from  his  own  tenancy,  his  own  occupation  ? 
—Yes. 

9067.  But  taking  the  case  of  a  farm  of  30 
aeaf«6,a  man  and  hisifamilv  could  live  upon  that 
if  it  were  £air  knd,  could  they  not?^ln  our 
part  .of  Scotland  I  do  not  think  a  peasant  pro^ 
prietor  with  30  acres  would  make  a  very  good 
thmgofit 

9^8.  Instead  of  taking  acreage,  I  will  tak» 
rentah  smposiog  t^wt  Ji  man  had  land  whi^ 
was  valued  at  from  30  /.  to  50  7.  a  year  rent,  he 
CKmld  live  out  of  that^  could  he  not  ? — You  miean 
as  m  proprietor  f 

Si)^^  As  a  tenant  a4  fair  rent,  or  as  a  pro- 
prietor paying  4  per  cent  onthe  vahie  of  the.iaiid  ? 
.  QM9^ 


OAd^r^^Mea^^-oMtomod. 

-^Pertmp^  bmthisrer  comes  in  pfeiying  4  per  zm^ 
onthe  land*  It  was  a  saying lof  a  very  sfakNBwd 
Abdrdeenshire  landed  propi4ctor,  that  being  a* 
landlord)  meant  just  2^  per  cent  for  his  money> 
and  **  a  good  deal  <rf  ilUwill  wilih  it,"  In  the  case 
of  fionvply  renting  land,  as  compared  with  owning 
it,  where  you  have  all  the  proprietors'  burdens  to^ 
bear  (from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  rental  with 
us,  and  the  temmts  too),  a  man  ahogethor  is 
better  as  a  simple  tenant,  because  it  comes  to 
tMs,  that  he  gets  l^e  land  belonging  to  the  pro- 
prietor at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest  (less  than 
4  per  cent.).  And  if  he  ha6  to  pay  4  per  cent,  on 
the  principle  of  his  paying  down  say  one-fourth^ 
and  allowmg  the  three-*fourths  to  remain  as  a 
q|uit^rent ;  he  is  very  much  better  off  where  hecan 
have  his  land  at  from  2§  to  3  per  cent,  as  I 
believe  is  reallv  the  case,  from  the  landlord< 

9070.  You  think  that  the tempts^ionof  owner- 
ship would  not  indtfce  him  to  pay  1}  per  cent 
more  ?— ^^I  do  not  thfe&k  it  would. 

9071.  Have  you  considered  the  question 
whether  it  is  desirable  by  legislation  to  offer  any 
increased  facilities  for  making  smatl  tenants  ;  to 
put  aside  smaH  owne^  ? — I  do  not  see  that  very 
special  facilities  are  wanteds  So  far  as  my  est* 
perience  goes,  what  is  most  wanted  is  a  fair  and 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  land  laws,  and  to  put 
the  man  who  is  a  tenant  in  thispositioi]^  that  he 
will  know  that  if  he  is  disturbeu  in  his  holding; 
he  will  have  full  compensation  for  all  the  improve* 
ments  he  has  made.  The  complaint  is  that  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act  does  not  give  ade-% 
quateconikpensation,  or  adequate  protection^  where 
a  man  has  made  improvements  of  any  conse 
quence. 

9072.  We  are  not  dealing  wit^  the  question 
of  land  generally,  but  ontirely  with  the  question 
of  small  holdings;  do  you  consider  that  an 
alteration  of  the  A|;ricultural  Improvements 
Act  in  the  direction  ofgiving  friller  compensation 
to  tenants  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  number  of  small  holdings  in  Scotland  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  would  to  any  very  great  extent,  so 
far  as  the  north-eastern  part  of  Scotland  is  con- 
cerned. 

9073.  Would  not  the  effect  of  making  the  land-i 
lord  liable  to  larger  compensation  than  he  is  at 
present,  make  him  unwiUing  to  let  his  land  in 
small  plots  for  fear  of  these  claims  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  would.  For  example,  I  asked  a  gentle- 
man who  manages  a  good  many  landed  estates 
how  the  matter  stood  l)etween  small  and  large 
holders  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  rent  and  payment^ 
and  in  the  note  in  which  he  replied  he  says :  "  As 
a  rule  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  fewer  arrears 
of  rent  on  small  holdings  of  from  10  to  30  acres 
than  upon  large  farms.  If  a  holding  of  from 
30  to  40  acres  is  advertised  to  let,  we  would 
have  three  or  four  applications  for  one 
that  we  should  have  for  a  farm  of  from  300  to  400 
acres."  Withms  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Scot- 
land— although  unfortunately  for  sometime,  about 
40  to  50  years  ago,  after  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
menrt  Act  of  1845  passed,  larger  farms  were  very- 
much  in  favour,  because  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of^ 
thesmall  holdii^sto  decrease  the  ri  A  of  pauperise 
•—that  has  changed  very  much,  and  partly  because 
the  projpriet^s  found  they  were  simply  depriving 
themselves  of  the  best  class  of  labout^i^s  they 
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could  have  by  putting  those  men  off  their  eetateft. 
I  find  in  the  evidence  given  before  a  Royal  Com- 
mission in  1867,  evidence  of  Beveralproprietors 
well  known  with  us.  There  was  Mr.  William  Les- 
lie, form  erly  Member  of  Parliament  for  Aberdeen- 
shire, who  gave  his  evidence  distinctly  in  favour  of 
small  holdings.  He  says,  **  I  have  on  my  property 
as  many  crofts  as  I  have  farms.  I  consider  the 
crofts  of  great  value  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  country  with  a  class  of  respectable  servants, 
and  constituted  to  bring  uf  families  of  a  lower 
but  respectable  class  in  habits  of  self-respect  and 
independence.''  Mr.  Leslie  considered  that  the 
most  profitable  size  of  holding  for  a  crofter  was 
six  acres  of  good  land.  Then  Mr.  Thomas  Innes, 
of  Leamey,  another  well  known  proprietor,  said,  **  I 
have  a  considerable  number  of  crofters  upon  my 
property ;  labourers  are  very  anxious  to  have 
crotts,  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  keep  a  cow.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
maintain  crofters  in  order  that  their  families  may 
keep  up  the  supply  of  labourers  well  instructed 
in  farm  work.**  Another  witness,  Mr.  Andrew 
Boyd,  who  had  the  management  of  estates  yield- 
ing a  rental  of  30,000  L,  expressed  a  precisely 
similar  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  crofts,  and  he 
added,  ^*  1  think  that  a  croft  should  rarely  exceed 
10  acres.** 

9074.  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  desi- 
rability of  these  holdings  ;  but  I  am  asking  you 
wliat  legislation  is,  in  your  opinion,  desirable  in 
order  to  increase  dieir  number.  You  have  told 
me  in  the  first  place  that  you  do  not  think  it 
would  be  any  good  to  offer  facilities  to  tenants 
to  become  owners,  because  the  terms  must 
necessarily  be  higher  than  those  which  they 
would  pay  to  become  tenants*  Then  I  asked 
you  whether  you  think  that  any  facilities  should 
be  given  to  enable  them  to  become  tenants,  and 
you  have  told  me  no,  except  that  the  provision 
of  the  Agricultural  Compensation  Act  should  be 
extendecL  I  asked  you  then  whether  that 
would  increase  the  number  of  small  holdings, 
and  you  said  no,  you  did  not  think  that  it  would 
make  much  difference.  I  asked  you  whether  it 
would  diminish  them,  as  it  might  make  a  land- 
lord less  likely  to  let  his  land,  and  you  said  you 
did  not  tliink  it  would  have  any  effect  in  that 
way.  Am  I  right  in  saving  that  you  do  not  see 
your  way  to  any  legislation  at  all  that  would 
materially  affect  the  number  of  these  small  hold* 
ings  ? — Except  to  give  a  greater  power  to  the 
local  authorities  to  acquire  lands  unaer  conditions 
in  suitable  localities. 

9075.  What  are  they  to  do  with  the  lands 
when  they  have  acquired  them  ? — I  would  doubt 
of  giving  them  power,  except  in  certain  localities, 
as  m  some  village  communities,  where  there  would 
be  a  very  considerable  demand  for  these  small 
holdings.  In  some  cases  proprietors  will  not  on 
any  account  allow  their  lands  to  be  cut -up. 

9076.  But  your  view  is  that  the  local  authority 
should  acquire  the  land ;  do  you  then  propose 
that  the  local  authorit}*  should  be  the  lancUord 
and  let  the  land,  because  you  say  it  is  no  use 
their  offering  to  sell  it? — ^They  might  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  close  vicinity  of  a  town.  It  is 
more  in  the  case  of  those  purely  rural  holdings 
where  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  almost  of  any 
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use.  I  have  a  note  here  from  a  gentleman  who 
manages  estates  with  a  rental  of  about  100,000  L 
He  says,  '*  Wilkin  the  past  two  years  I  have 
tried  to  sell  farms  and  crofts  separately,  but  there 
has  been  no  demand.  I  cannot  find  over  all 
Aberdeenshire  any  real  demand  for  the  purchase 
of  small  farms.  It  is  not  a  question  of  ^rice  at 
all.  The  occupiers  of  such  holdings  find  it  more 
profitable  to  sit  on  the  terms  they  at  present  have, 
getting  the  benefit  of  the  landlonTs  capital  at 
what  is  practically  a  very  low  rate  of  interest, 
4ind  havmg  all  the  profit  of  cultivation  to  them- 
selves."   And  that  experience  is  not  singular. 

9077.  Yes ;  that  confirms  the  view  you  have 
already  expressed,  that  there  would  be  no 
demand  to  purchase ;  but  you  have  just  said  that 
you  would  propose  to  eive  the  locid  authorities 
power  to  buy  Land  for  wis  object^  and  I  ask  you 
what  are  the  local  authority  to  do  with  the  land 
when  they  have  bought  it ;  are  they  to  let  it  out? 
— I  do  not  see  any  objection  at  all  to  their  letting 
out  the  land  in  lots,  as  the  Duke  of  Fife  does; 
and  as  several  other  proprietors  do. 

9078.  Therefore  they  would  become  landlords 
in  the  place  of  the  existing  landlords? — They 
would  m  that  case.  On  the  other  hand  they 
would  be  at  liberty  to  sell  if  people  really  wished 
to  buy. 

9079.  You  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  de- 
mand to  purchase,  but  there  might  be  a  demand 
to  rent  the  lands  if  the  local  authorities  had  them 
in  their  possession  ? — I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that 
there  would  be  a  demand  to  rent  lands,  and  there 
might  be  some  desire  to  purchase  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  communities  such  as 
those  I  have  mentioned,  say  Turriff,  with  from 
.3,000  to  4,000  inhabitants.  And  a  man  by  pur- 
chasing there  could  do  better  ;  as  I  have  already 
said  he  could  cultivate  his  land  more  for  garden 
produce  and  so  on,  and  get  a  better  livelihood 
out  of  it  than  a  more  purely  agricultural  man 
could  hope  to  do. 

9080.  But  taking  the  case  of  a  local  authority 
which  has  bought  land  and  let  it  out  to  these 
small  holders,  would  there  be  no  risk  in  that 
transaction  ? — There  would  be  a  certain  risk,  no 
doubt. 

9081.  There  has  been  a  great  fall  in  the  value 
of  land  in  Scotland,  has  there  not? — Not  very 
great. 

9082.  Have  not  rents  fallen  in  Scotland  during 
the  last  10  years? — With  us  rents  have  not 
fallen  very  much  at  alL  Another  gentleman 
who  manages  an  estate  in  Aberdeenshire  told 
me  two  or  three  weeks  ago  that  he  had  been 
letting  some  of  these  small  holdings,  and  that  be 
got  quite  the  old  rent:  that  in  one  case  where 
uie  old  rent  was  15  /.  he  had  four  or  five  offers 
of  16  /.  and  one  as  high  as  19  /. ;  and  there  was 
nothing  very  exceptional  at  all  in  the  case. 
That  is  a  pretty  distinct  indication  of  tlie  d^ire 
that  there  is  for  small  holdings. 

9083.  I  want  to  put  tlds  to  you  :  if  the  local 
authority  sold  the  land  they  would  have  one- 
fourth  of  the  purchase-money  down  according  to 
the  proposal  which  has  been  made  ? — Yes. 

.  9084.  And  that  would  be  a  security  to  them ;' 
and  they  would  have  the  repa^ents  every  year, 
so  that  every  year  their  liability  would  lessen? 
— Yes;  of  course. 

9065;  And 
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9085.  And  practically  there  would  not  be 
much  risk  about  a  transaction  of  that  kind  ? — No, 
there  would  not. 

9086.  But  taking  the  alternative  proposition, 
if  they  buy  land  now  they  must  buy  it  on  the 
basis  of  the  existing  rent,  which  you  say  has 
not  fallen  ? — Yes. 

9087.  If  owing  to  bad  trade  or  any  other 
circumstances,  the  value  of  land  fell  they  would 
not  be  able  to  get  those  rents,  and  there  would 
be  a  risk  of  losing  their  money  ? — There  would 
no  doubt  be  a  certain  risk. 

9088.  Would  the  ratepayers  in  Scotland,  who 
are  not  all  anxious  for  small  holdings,  like  to  run 
the  risk  of  renting  land  to  the  persons  who  would 
be  small  holders  ? — The  risk  would  be  so  very 
small  that  I  do  not  think  a  local  authority  would 
be  in  much  difficulty  at  all,  because  they  would 
look  to  the  character  of  th^  purchase  they  made ; 
ai^din  the  vicinity  of  small  towns  and  villages  we 
have  no  examples,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  land,  even 
under  the  recent  state  of  depression,  coming 
down  in  value. 

9089.  Just  follow  that  up  a  little.  You  say 
that  land  is  let  to  pay  2^  per  cent,  to  the  land- 
lord ? — Yes  ;  that  is  the  statement  the  owner 
quoted. 

9090.  Therefore,  the  land  would  be  sold  at  40 
years^  purchase  of  the  rent.  Supposing  that  land 
was  paying  100  /.  a  year,  the  fair  price  of  that 
land  in  the  market  would  be  4,000  /.  ? — Yes. 

9091.  Supposing  that  the  local  authority 
bought  the  land  for  4,000  /.,  they  would  have  to 
charge,  in  order  to  recoup  themselves,  at  lea^t 
three  per  cent. ;  they  would  have  to  raise  the 
rents  ?  —  They  would  have  to  raise  the  rents, 
certainly. 

9092.  Then  why  should  the  small  tenant 
prefer  to  pay  a  local  authority  120  /.  a  year  for 
precisely  the  same  thing  for  which  he  is  paying  a 
landlord  100/.  a  year?— I  do  not  quite  follow 
you  there.  Is  that  the  case  of  village  lands, 
those  lotted  lands  ? 

9093.  No,  I  am  not  talking  of  lotted  lands,  I 
am  talking  of  the  case  you  suggest,  that  the 
local  authority  in  a  rural  district  should  purchase 
land  in  order  to  let  it  out  in  small  holdings  ? — I 
meant  only  in  the  vicinity  of  villages. 

9094.  You  would  not  give  them  any  power, 
except  in  the  case  of  villages  ? — I  do  not  see  that 
they  could  do  at  most  any  good  if  they  had  it. 

909o.  I  think  you  said,  in  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion whether  you  would  give  the  power,  that 
you  were  talking  about  rural  districts  ;  you  said 
that  there  might  be  some  desire  to  purchase  in 
case  of  proximity  to  villages,  but  that  in  the  case 
of  rural  districts  there  would  only  be  a  desire  to 
rent,  and  you  would  meet  that  by  allowing  the 
local  authority  to  buy  land  for  the  purpose  of 
leasing? — I  may  not  have  made  myself  quite 
distinct ; .  but  I  was  referring  more  especially  to 
the  case  of  lands  near  small  towns  and  villages. 

Sir  George  Campbell 

9096.  Is  there  any  small  property  in  Aberdeen- 
shire of,  say,  from  10  /.  or  15  L  to  60  /.  or  70/. 
valuation? — Do  you  mean  any  small  property 
cultivated  by  the  owner  ? 

9097.  Yes  ? — There  are  a  few  such,  but,  as 
known  to  me,  only  in  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen 
itself. 

0.69. 
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9098.  Throughout  the  county  it  would  be 
quite  exceptional ;  there  are  practically  none  ? 
— It  would  be  quite  exceptional  throughout  the 
county ;  there  may  be  a  few. 

9099.  Then  the  habit  of  •small  property  has 
not  arisen  in  Aberdeenshire  ? — No„  it  has  not ; 
so  far  from  it,  50  to  60  or  more  years  ago  all 
the  small  proprietors,  almost  without  exception, 
Were  wiped  out  when  the  process  of  agricultural 
improvement  began. 

9100.  But  were  there  ever  such  small  pro- 
prietors in  Aberdeenshire  ? — Yes,  there  were  a 
good  many  formerly. 

9101.  But    were  they  freeholders  or  feuars 

fenerally  ? — It  varied  to  some  extent,  I  think, 
n  one  parish,  Strathdon  (in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Don),  tnere  were  I  think  as  many  as  between  20 
and  30  small  proprietors.  There  are  now  only 
two  or  three.  There  were  a  good  ma^y  in  other 
districts. 

9102.  They  have  almost  all  been  wiped  out? 
—Yes. 

9103.  Has  that  process  of  wiping  out  taken 
place  a  good  many  years  ago  ? — ^Yes,  that  process 
of  wiping  out  took  place  just  about  the  time  when 
agricultural  improvement  began  to  be  pushed 
pretty  generally. 

9104.  Then  in  the  present  day,  which  is  more 
favourable  to  small  holdings,  there  would  not  be 
a  tendency,  would  there,  to  wipe  out  any  that 
exist  ? — I  think  there  would  be  no  tendency  to 
wipe  them  out  now  if  vigorously  worked. 

9105.  Apart  from  properties,  Aberdeenshire 
is  essentially  the  county  of  small  tenants,  I 
think  I  may  say,  in  Scotland? — I  think  so; 
there  are  many  more  small  tenants  there  than  in 
any  other  county  of  Scotland. 

9106.  At  the  present  moment  small  tenants 
are  much  more  favourably  placed  than  lar^e 
tenants  ;  there  is  a  much  greater  demand  lor 
small  tenancies  than  for  large?— Yes,  much 
greater.  I  think  I  have  already  stated,  on  the 
authority'  of  a  land  agent  who  has  had  long 
experience,  that  they  would  have  three  or  four 
offers  for  a  small  place  for  one  offer  for  a  larger 
one,  and  that,  moreover,  the  rents  are  better  paid. 

9106.*  YSThatdo  you  think  is  about  the  best 
size  of  a  farm  for  a  man  and  his  family  ? — A  very 
good  size  is  from  about  50  to  60  acres. 

9107.  Which  means  about  60/.  to  60  /.  rent? 
— Yes,  about  that 

9108.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  farms 
in  Aberdeenshire  are  about  that  size,  are  they 
not? — A.  very  large  proportion. 

9109.  And  before  the  turn  in  agricultural 
prosperity,  was  there  no  tendency  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  about  buildings  to  diminish  the 
numbers  of  these  small  holdings? — There  has 
been  a  tendency  in  that  way.  Lioiited  pro- 
prietors have  a  difficulty  because  the  tenants  will 
not  be  content  with  the  style  of  houses  that 
would  have  suited  them  50  vears  ago.  About 
that  date  a  man  could  get  such  a  dwelling  as  he 
was  content  with,  a  litUe  thatched  house  and  his 
other  buildings,  at  a  cost  of  perhaps  not  more  than 
from  20  /.  or  30  /.     Now  120  /.  I  fancy  on  a  little 

I^lace  of  from  15  to  20  acres  would  be  the  very 
owest.    That,  charged  at  4  per  cent,  even,  makes 
a  very  considerable  addition  to  his  rental;  6/. 
interest  upon  a  little  place  where  the  whole  ren- 
tal is  perhaps  12 1  to  15  /. 
3  O  9110.  Do 
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9110.  Do  you  think  that  on  the  smalleet  farm 
you  could  put  up  a  decent  house  and  the  necee- 
sary  farm  buildings  for  120  /.  ?—  1  have  heard  it 
stated  that  it  has  oeen  done,  but  of  course  it  can 
only  be  done  on  a  very  moderate  scale  at  so  low 
a  rate  as  that. 

9111.  Do  you  think  that  a  landlord  could 
generally  do  it  at  that  rate  ? — Very  few  landlords 
1  am  afraid  could. 

91 12^  Take  the  50  /.  or  60  /.  man  in  Aberdeen- 
shire ;  he  is  a  very  superior  good  class  of  man,  is 
he  not? — He  is  usually  a  very  capable  man. 
Most  of  them  have  been  bred  on  larger  farms, 
and  are  quite  competent  to  do  all  sorts  of  farm 
work ;  some  of  them  have  been  in  responsible 
positions,  and  you  would  be  quite  surprised  to 
find  upon  how  very  .little  capital  a  man  of  that 
class  can  contrive  to  titart  on  a  little  holding. 

9113.  Besides  good  agriculture,  these  people 
have  fine  cattle,  have  they  not;  they  raise  and 
fatten  good  cattle  for  the  market? — Yes,  they 
do,  the  very  best  class  of  cattle. 

9114.  That  class  of  farmer  needs  some  shelter 
for  his  cattle,  does  he  not? — Yes,  certainly. 

9115.  What  do  you  think  in  the  nature  of 
modem  requirement/^  it  would  cost  the  landlord, 
as  the  landlord  usually  goes  about  these  things, 
to  pi-ovide  the  farm  buildings,  the  house,  the 
cattle  byres,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  for  a  farm  of 
that  kind  of  from  50  to  60  acres  ? — For  a  farm 
of  50  or  60  acres,  I  should  gay,  as  the  landlord 
goes  about  it  in  the  ordinary  way  of  ffiving  a 
contract  to  some  builder  to  go  on  and  do  it,  he 
could  not  do  it  under  from  250  /.  to  300  /. 

9116.  Do  you  think  that  he  could  do  it  for 
that? — I  daresay  he  could  do  it  for  that. 

9117.  Do  you  think  that  if  he  remitted  it  to  a 
builder,  the  tenant  would  be  satisfied  with  It 
when  it  was  done? — No  doubt  about  it;  and  if 
the  tenant  had  an  interest  in  keeping  down  the 
charge,  perhaps  he  could  do  it  for  a  little  less. 
Still,  on  a  farm  of  50  /.  rent,  the  interest-charge 
for  building  i'orms  a  heavy  item. 

9118.  Have  you  had  experience  of  the  old 
Aberdeenshire  system,  under  which  the  tenant 
put  up  buildings,  and  under  the  name  of 
ameliorations  was  entitled  to  compensation  at 
the  end  of  his  tenure  ? — I  know  generally  about 
it,  but  I  think  it  is  practically  out  of  use  now. 

9119.  In  former  aays,  when  tenants  were  con- 
tent with  a  humbler  class  of  buildings,  did  that 
system  answer  well  ? — It  answered  very  well  in 
a  way ;  but  it  was  a  very  poor  class  of  buildings 
often,  and  it  was  not  by  any  means  a  satisfactory 
state  of  things. 

9120.  To  this  day  do  not  a  good  many  tenants 
own  the  buildings  ? — Not  very  many  in 
Aberdeenshire. 

9121.  Not  in  some  parts  of  the  county  ;  up  in 
Deeside  and  up  in  Donside  ? — Not  a  great  many  ; 
it  is  getting  gradually  and  rapidly  worked  out 
under  the  new  svstem,  whereby  the  proprietor 
provides  the    buildings ;    and,  as  I  said  before, 

Sroviding  buildings  forms  a  considerable 
ifbculty  in  the  extension  of  small  holdings, 
because  you  can  easily  understand  that  the 
charge  for  the  buildings  is  greater  in  proportion 
on  a  small  holding  than  it  is  on  a  larger  one. 

9122.  Until  lately  then  has  not  the  result  been 
some  tendency  towards  an  aggregation  of  these 


Sir  George  Campbell — continued, 
small  holdings  into  larger  onea? — It  has  to  a 
slight  extent;  but  then,  on  liie  other  hand,  most 
proprietors  now  have  begun  very  generally  to  s^ 
the  importance  of  having  small  holdings. 
For,  as  one  of  those  witnesses  whom  I  quoted 
on  the  1867  Commission  says,  they  must  have  a 
supply  of  labourers,  and  if  there  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  labourers  they  have  to  pay  more 
money  for  an  unsatisfactory  character  of  labour, 
which  becomes  a  very  serious  matter. 

9123.  Then  it  being  so  serious  a  matter  n» 
regards  the  landlord,  are  there  cases  in  which  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant  come  to  terms  under 
which  the  tenant  does  part  of  the  work  ? — Yes, 
there  are  such  cases. 

9124.  Does  that  answer  well? — It  answers 
fairly  welL  I  have  known  cases  where  a  bur- 
dened proprietor  was  able  to  make  quite  a  6ati»- 
factory  arrangement  with  a  tenant  who  had 
means,  and  made  an  allowance  in  the  rent  tor 
what  the  tenant  did  in  the  way  of  building. 

9125.  Do  not  you  think  that  arrangements  of 
that  kind  might  be  facilitated  by  some  improve- 
ment  in  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  so  that 
the  present  difficulty  which  exists  might  be 
alleviated  ? — They  might,  and  no  doubt  could. 

9126.  But  you  have  not  any  particular  sug- 
gestions to  make  as  regards  improvements  in  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act? — I  have  no  particular 
suggestions  to  make.  I  think  the  tendency  has 
been  for  farmers  rather  to  underrate  the  im- 
portance of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  and 
that  they  ought  to  have  given  their  attention 
much  more  to  getting  it  amended,  and  made 
mor  esatisfactory. 

9127.  You  said  that  rents  had  not  diminished 
I  think  in  Scotland,  especially  as  regards  small 
holdings  ? — I  spoke  more  particularly  of  Aber- 
deenshire. 

9128.  That  is  just  what  I  was  goin^  to  ask 
you.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  in  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland  rents  have  very  much  dimin- 
ished?— Yes,  in  all  places  where  large  farms 
prevail  rents  have  diminished  very  much ;  but 
that  is  not  the  result  in  Aberdeenshire. 

9129.  But  that  is  the  result;  you  find  that 
wherever  large  farms  prevail  rents  have  dimin- 
ished very  much  ?  —  Yes,  where  lar^e  farms 
prevail  rents  have  diminished  very  much. 

9130.  But  small  farms  have  not  diminished  in 
rental? — They  have  not  diminished  in  rental ^ 
there  has  been  no  ^reat  diminution  in  rent  in 
Aberdeenshire  at  all. 

9131.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  voudo  not 
think  it  would  be  prudent  that  the  local  authority 
should  undertake  to  acquire  land  in  order  to  let 
it  out  in  considerable  farms? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so. 

9132.  Coming  ta  the  smaller  class  of  holdings, 
are  there  not  throughout  Aberdeenshire  a  con- 
siderable number  of  largish  crofts  with  buildings 
upon  them  which  are  held  from  year  to  year 
without  leases  ? — There  is  no  very  large  number. 
The  rule,  I  think,  would  be  that  with  holdings 
of  over  seven  acres  they  usually  have  a  lease, 
and  in  some  cases,  even  where  the  acreage  is  less, 
they  go  on  a  19  years'  lease. 

9133.  Are  there  a  good  many  properties 
without  any  leases? — Not  many;  very  few  I 
should  say. 

9134.  With 
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Sir  George  Ccm^Ae/i^ooDtinaed. 

9134.  With  regard  to  Lord  Aberdeen's  pro- 
perty, is  it  not  the  case  that  the  small  holders 
h*Te  no  lea>^s? — Quite  the  small  ones  ;  but  I 
shonld  think  that  on  Lord  Aberdeen's  property 
even,  where  the  extent  is  from  10  to  15  acres, 
they  have  leases  as  a  rule. 

9135.  Then  what  I  understand  jorx  to  say  is, 
Aat  in  Aberdeenshire,  and,  I  believe,  in  other 
mrts  of  Scotland,  what  corresponds  to  crofts  in 
England  are  much  larger  holdings,  averaging  six 
acres? — Yes,  but  you  find  a  good  many  about 
half  that  size. 

9136.  And  a  good  many  larger? — Yes,  they  run 
ap  to  12,  15,  and  20  acres ;  and  they  are  a  very 
thrifty  and  careful  class  of  holders  in  those  small 
{daces. 

9137.  You  think  that  a  beneficial  form  of 
tenure  for  which  there  is  a  great  demand,  and 
which  might  with  advantage  be  extended  ? — Yfcs, 
I  think  there  is  always  a  good  demand  for  that 
dass  of  small  holdings. 

9138.  And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  al- 
though you  would  not  recommend  the  local 
Authorities  acquiring  land  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  regular  farms,  it  would  be  desirable  that 
the  local  authorities  should  acquire  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  villages  and  small  towns  to  let 
it  out  in  plots  of  this  kind  for  whifeh  there  is  such 
an  active  demand  ? — I  think  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous that  the  local  authority  should  have 
reasonable  powers  of  purchase,  because  they 
could  very  often  promote  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  a  village,  or  other  place,  very  much  in 
that  way. 

9139.  You  think  it  might  be  desirable  that  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  small  growing  places  the 
local  authority  should  be  able  to  acquire  land  up- 
on reasonable  terms ;  that  it  might  have  a  double 
advantage,  first,  by  promoting  small  agricultural 
industry  of  this  kind,  by  letting  out  the  land  in 
six  or  eight  acre  plots,  and,  secondly,  in  having  the 
land  ready  for  profitable  letting  for  building  in 
case  there  should  be  a  demand  for  building  ?— 
Yes,  in  all  those  places  on  the  Duke  of  Fife's 
property,  and  on  two  or  three  other  properties  in 
Aberdeenshire,  where  the  system  of  lotted  lands 
prevails,  one  can  very  easily  see  the  advantage 
altogether  in  many  wajs.  In  most  of  those  places 
there  is  an  appearance  of  homely  comfort  and 
well-doing,  and.  an  absence  of  all  that  squalid 
misery  which  you  see  very  often  even  about  small 
towns. 

9140.  So  that  you  would  strongly  recommend 
measures  to  increase  this  system  l — I  think  that 
in  every  case  of  a  small  town  or  village  it  would 
be  advantageous;  and  I  would  refer  with  very 
<5onsiderable  confidence  to  any  of  those  places  of 
Lord  Fife  8  or  any  other  places  where  practically 
the  same  system  prevails.  * 

9141.  There  are  a  very  great  many  small  towns 
And  villages  in  Aberdeenshire,  are  there  not  ? — 
There  are  a  good  many. 

9142.  And  are  these  lotted  lands  only  found  in 
A  few  of  them  such  as  you  have  mentioned.  Lord 
Fife's  property,  and  one  or  two  others?— Only 
in  comparatively  few. 

9143.  Most  of  them  have  not  these  small  hold- 
ings ? — No.    Small  holdings  are  held  in  different 
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ways  in  ft  number  of  the  others,  and  usually  at 
rents  I  ^ould  say  considerably  higher  than  those 
paid  by  Lord  Fife's  "  lotted  "  tenants. 

9144.  I  think  that  the  rents  you  have  mentioned 
as  paid  by  Lord  Fife*s  tenants  are  perhaps  eiE- 
ceptionally  low  for  land  of  this  kind?— They 
are. 

9145.  People  generally  would  be  willing  to 
give  a  higher  rent  than  that  for  good  land  situated 
near  a  village  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  if  any  of 
them  were  to  let,  a  higher  rental  could  be  readily 
got. 

9146.  So  that  if  the  local  authority  got  land 
upon  favourable  terms  they  might  probably,  if  it 
were  necessarv  to  repay  them,  get  higher  rents 
than  those  which  you  have  mentioned? — Yes; 
and  I  believe  that  the  landlords  who  let  lands  in 
that  way  have  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
obtaining  their  rentals  promptly  and  with  few 
arrears. 

9147  And  I  understand  you  to  say,  although 
it  is  not  immediately  the  subject  of  our  inquiry, 
that  the  holding  of  such  lands,  and  the  creation  of 
such  villages  where  the  people  might  hold  such 
lands,  would  be  greatly  facilitated  if  the  people 
who  held  the  lands  were  able  to  get  residential 
plots  on  more  reasonable  terms  with  reiiard  to 
feuing  than  they  now  get  ?—  I  think  so.  I  think 
you  will  agree  that  such  a  charge  as  8  /.  an  acre 
on  a  barren  moor  where  there  is  a  natural  ten- 
dency for  a  village  to  grow  up,  the  moor  not  being 
worth  perhaps  a  couple  of  shillings  an  acre  before, 
is  a  little  too  much,  and  that  the  local  authority 
might  have  power  to  acquire  land  where  they 
thought  it  expedit^nt  at  a  very  much  less  charge 
than  that,  and  yet  the  proprietor  be  well  enough 
pa^. 

9148.  I  think  you  said  that  improvements  in 
the  law  with  regard  to  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act,  and  such  like,  you  did  not  think  wouSd 
increase  very  much  the  ivumber  of  small  farms  ; 
was  that  spoken  rather  with  reference  to  Aber- 
deenshire, where,  as  you  have  already  said,  there 
is  a  very  large  proportion  of  small  fanns,  and 
therefore  there  is  not  so  much  room  for  an 
inci  ease  in  the  number  as  there  is  in  other  parts 
of  Scotland  ? — It  was  spoken  more  particularly 
with  regard  to  Aberdeenshire,  because  I  know 
the  ground  there  better  than  anywhere  else. 

9149.  In  parts  of  the  country  where  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  small  farms,  do  you  not  think  that 
if  the  law  could  be  improved  in  that  way,  it 
might  have  a  beneficial  efl^ect  in  stimulating  the 
creation  of  small  farms  ? — Yes ;  where  there  is  a 
marked  deficiency  of  those  small  holdings,  it 
would  be  different  from  the  case  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, where  the  small  holdings  prevail  very 
much. 

9150.  But  as  regards  the  smaller  holdings, 
short  of  small  farms,  you  think  that  there  is  a 
great  need  for  measures  which  would  increase 
them  ? — Yes,  I  certainly  do. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymfle. 

9151.  If  the  tide  has  turned  in  favour  of  small 
holdings,  do  you  consider  in  regard  to  the  part 
of  Scotland  with  which  you  are  acquainted, 
there  is  any  need  for  legislation  ? — There  is  no 
very  pressing  need  beyond  what  I  have  already 
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Sir  Charles  Dalrymple — continued. 

,  said,  that  the  small  tenants  wish  for  more 
adequate  protection  than  they  have  got  under  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  because  a  very  fre- 
quent complaint  has  been  that  when  a  man  has 
made  improvements,  costing  him  a  ffood  deal  of 
labour,  if  not  money,  at  the  end  of  nis  lease  the 
place  is  occasion«dly  advertised  in  the  public 
newspapers,  and  he  has  to  bid  against  all  comers 
without  getting  any  adequate  compensation  for 
what  he  has  done  to  improve  the  place. 

9152.  I  was,  of  course,  referring  to  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  when  I  asked  you 
whether,  if  the  tide  has  turned  in  favour  of  small 
holdings  as  compared  with  throwing  small  hold- 
ings into  large  farms,  there  is  any  great  need  for 
legislation  as  regards  the  part  of  the  country  with 
which  you  are  connected  with  regard  to  small 
holdings? — There  is  no  pressing  need  in  my 
view. 

9153.  You  yourself  are  not  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  creation  of  small  holdings  except  near 
towns,  ns  I  understand  ? — I  am  quite  in  favour 
of  the  creation  of  small  holdings,  but  it  is  a 
different  question  to  say  how  you  are  to  legislate 
for  their  creation.  I  think  tliat  the  proprietor's 
own  interest  should  lead  him  to  favour  the  creation 
9f  small  holdings  rather. 

9154.  Do  you  share  the  view  expressed  by 
some  one  whom  you  quoted,  that  men  would 
rather  be  tenants  than  owners  of  small  holdings, 
because  the  object  was  to  get  the  use  of  the  land- 
lord's capital  at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest  ? — 
Yes ;  they  see  it  so  when  brought  face  to  face 
with  it  in  a  practical  way. 

9155.  And  in  addition  to  that,  I  understand  ' 
you  to  say  that  the  landlords  would  have  to  erect 
much  better  buildings  nowadays  than  formerly  ? 
— Yes,  so  they  have. 

9156.  I  suppose  very  few  landlords,  except 
such  great  proprietors  as  you  have  named  once 
or  twice,  could  stand  such  a  state  of  things, 
getting  a  very  low  rate  of  interest  for  their  land, 
and  putting  up  better  buildings  than  formerly  ? 
—That  is  one  of  the  main  difficulties  just  now, 
particularly  in  the  creation  of  additional  small 
holdings ;  the  charge  for  buildings  being  greater 
in  proportion  than  the  charge  where  the  farms  are 
larger. 

9157.  Then  applying  that  to  the  proposal  to 


Sir  Charles  Dalrymple-r-conimned^ 
confer  these  powers  on  the  local  author!^,  I 
suppose  you  would  admit  that  the  local  authority, 
unlike  the  present  landlords,  would  have  to  make 
the  transaction  pay  ? — They  would  have  to  make 
it  pay,  or  try  at  least 

9158.  Because  the  money  of  the  ratepayers 
would  be  involved? — Yes. 

9159.  Therefore  the  occupant  of  a  small  hold- 
ing, held  from  the  local  authority,  would  come 
under  somewhat  more  severe  discipline  as  to  rent 
than  he  would  under  the  present  landlord? — 
Yes,  that  applies  in  the  case  of  village  lands, 
which  I  had  more  particularly  in  view,  because 
it  is  mainly  in  the  case  of  those  village  lands 
that,  I  think,  the  local  authority  might  buy  land 
to  some  considerable  ^ood  use.  Away  from 
village  communities,  I  think  their  buying  land  is 
a  more  doubtful  thing  altogether. 

9160.  You  would  admit,  would  you  not,  that 
where  a  local  authority  would  be  obliged  to  make 
the  transaction  pay,  because  of  the  ratepayers' 
money  being  involved,  the  rent  might  have  to  be 
higher  ? — \  es ;  but  then  in  the  case  of  those  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages rents  are  higher,  and  men  can  afford  to  pay 
and  do  pay  higher  rents.  Probably,  in  ^e 
vicinity  of  such  a  town  as  I  live  in,  Aberdeen, 
the  rent  is  more  than  double  within  a  circle  of 
five  or  six  miles  what  it  is  in  the  county  gene- 
rally. 

9161.  Because  of  the  man  having  some  olher 
occupation? — Because  he  is  so  near  a  good  mar- 
ket for  garden  produce  and  daiiy  produce. 

9162.  What  do  you  contemplate  by  the  local 
authority  who  is  to  acquire  the  land  ? — ^That  is 
just  the  question.  I  should  say  the  County 
Council,  where  County  Councils  will  exist  by- 
and-bye. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

9163.  So  far  as  regards  the  acquisition  of  lands 
in  the  neighbourhoodof  small  towns  and  villages, 
I  suppose  you  would  contemplate  that  the  muni- 
cipal authority  of  the  town  or  village  would  be 
the  local  authority? — Yes,  where  they  have  a 
municipality  ;  but  then  there  would  be  a  number 
of  cases  where  only  the  County  Council  could, 
I  fancy,  come  in. 


Mr.  Robert  Duncan,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

9164.  What  are  you  ? — A  ploughman. 

9165.  Where  do  you  live  ?— In  Jperth. 

9166.  Do  you  occupy  a  small  holding  your- 
self?—No. 

9167.  Have  you  any  land  ?— No. 

9168  Have  you  studied  the  question  of  small 
holdings  ? — Yes,  a  good  deal. 

9169.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  feeling  of 
the  labourers  in  your  part  of  Scotland  ? — Yes,  to 
a  great  extent. 

9170.  Is  there  a  demand  fur  small  holdings 
there? — Yes;  a  very  great  demand  for  small 
holdings. 

9171.  And  is  there  any  diflBculty  in  obtaining 
them  ?— Yes. 

9172.  What  kind  of  small  holdings  do  they 


Chairman — continued. 

want  ? — Of  a  graduated   size,  from   six  to  50 
acres. 

9173.  Do  they  want  to  buy  them  or  to  rent 
them  ? — Many  are  in  favour  of  being  owners. 

9174.  Would  they  object  to  pay*a  little  more 
to  be  owner  than  they  would  to  be  tenant?— 
No. 

9175.  You  do  not  think  they  would  object  to 
pay  4  per  cent.  U|Jon  the  money  lent  them  in 
order  to  become  small  owners  ? — Could  they  not 
have  it  at  less  than  4  per  cent.  ? 

9176.  1  think  you  may  take  it  for  granted  duit 
they  would  not  ^et  it  for  less  than  4  per  cent.?— 
Four  per  cent,  is  a  very  high  per-centage  for 
money  at  the  present  day. 

9177.  For 
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CA^iirma//— continued, 

9177.  For  money  lent  upon  a  small  holdings 
do  you  think  so?— Yes. 

9178.  I  think  you  must  t^ke  it  for  ffrantedthat 
the  Government  could  not  afford  to  Tend  money 
at  less  than  4  per  cent,  upon  a  business  of  that 
kind,  therefore  my  question  must  be,  whether 
you  think  they  would  agree  to  pay  4  per  cent,  in 
order  to  have  the  advantage  of  becoming  owners 
or  having  perpetual  tenancy  of  the  land  ? — There 
is  a  diflference  between  perpetual  tenancy  and 
ownership,  in  my  opinion. 

9179.  Yes?— The  one  dies  out  with  the  life 
and  the  other  goes  to  the  successors.  I  expect  a 
man  going  for  the  owner  of  a  bit  of  land  would 
be  quite  willing  to  pay  more  to  become  owner, 
to  have  it  go  down  to  his  sons  and  daughters,  than 
he  would  to  pay  for  it  to  be  a  tenant.  I  think 
that  is  the  feeling  in  Scotland  mostly  where  I 
have  been. 

9180.  What  is  the  difficulty  now  wjiich  prevents 
a  man  from  becoming  a  small  owner  or  small 
tenant  ?  —  The  only  difficulty  is  tlie  want  of 
money. 

9181.  Do  you  think  that  the  country  ought  to 
lend  money  to  any  particular  business  to  enable 
people  to  go  into  it?— Yes, 

9182.  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  lend  it  to  all 
businesses? — No,  not  to  all  businesses. 

9183.  Why  do  you  think  that  they  should  lend 
it  to  a  labourer  on  the  land  rather  than  to  a 
labourer  in  the  towns  ? — I  do  not  say  that  the 
country  should  lend  money  for  anything  unless 
they  have  good  security,  and  it  would  only  be 
on  good  security  that  they  would  lend  money  on 
the  land. 

9184.  Do  you  think  that  the  country  should 
lend  money,  provided  that  the  security  is  good, 
for  any  purpose  to  working  people  ? — Yes, 

9185.  Therefore,  if  good  security  could  be 
found,  you  would  lend  money  to  any  working 
men  in  the  towns  to  go  into  any  business  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  you  can  have  any  business  so  ^ood 
a  security  as  the  land ;  you  have  always  the  land 
there. 

9186.  But  the  land  does  not  always  keep  at 
the  same  price  ? — No,  we  know  that  in  Scotland  ; 
it  has  diminished  in  value  greatly. 

9187.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  diminution 
has  been  as  great  in  Scotland  as  in  England ; 
what  is  the  greatest  diminution  that  has  taken 

}>lace  that  you  know  of  in  land? — In  the  case  of 
arge  farms  in  Scotland  the  rents  have  been  re- 
duced about  50  per  cent. 

9188.  Then  if  you  lent  money  upon  100/. 
worth  of  land,  which  subsequently  became  worth 
50  /.,  there  would  be  a  gooa  deal  of  risk,  would 
there  not  ? — Yes. 

9189.  Would  not  that  be  rather  a  risky  trans- 
action ? — I  did  not  quite  follow  you. 

9190.  You  say  that  land  has  gone  down  50 
per  cent, ;  suppose  that  the  local  authority  had 
bought  land  at  the  highest  price,  at  100  /,,  and 
then  it  had  gone  down  50  per  cent,,  it  would 
only  be  worth  50  /,  now  ? — Y  es. 

9191.  They  would  lose  the  money  they  had 
lent  upon  it,  would  they  not  ?— But  we  have  land 
at  about  its  lowest  just  now. 

9192.  How  do  you  know  that? — I  have  an 
idea  that  it  cannot  come  down  much  more. 
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9193.  But  it  would  not  be  safe  to  lend  money 
on  a  private  opinion  of  that  kind,  would  it  ? — 
No. 

9194.  I  want  you  to  see  that  in  any  transac- 
tion of  this  kind  there  must  be  risk? — xes. 

9195.  Why  should  working  men,  for  instance, 
who  are  not  agricultural  labourers,  risk  their 
money  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers; supposing,  for  instance,  that  in  your 
district  the  local  authority  represents  the  whole 
of  the  people  in  the  district,  some  of  them  are 
agricultural  labourers,  and  some  of  them,  I  sup- 
pose, working  men,  others  are  clerks  and  people 
m  poor  circumstances  ;  why  should  these  people 
be  called  upon  to  undertake  a  risk  for  the  benefit 
of  one  particular  class? — One  particular  class 
alone  does  not  wish  for  the  holdings ;  there  ere 
hundreds  of  people  in  the  towns  who  would  be 
glad  to  go  back  to  the  country  if  they  coulcf  get 
a  holding. 

9196.  But  taking  your  district  as  an  instance^ 
I  suppose  that  the  majoiity  of  the  population  do 
not  want  small  holdincrs  ? — The  majority  of  the 
population  do  want  small  holdings. 

9197.  At  all  events,  there  is  a  minority  that 
does  not  want  them  ?-~  I  have  met  very  few  who 
were  able  to  say  that  small  holdings  would  not 
be  a  benefit  to  the  country. 

9198.  But  does  every  single  man  in  your  dis- 
trict want  a  small  holding  ? — No. 

9199.  Then  there  are  some  who  do  not;  why 
should  they  be  asked  to  risk  their  money? — 
Every  single  man  is  in  favour  of  small  holdings, 
knowing  that  they  produce  so  much  more  than 
those  of  larger  size  that  they  would  get  the 
benefit. 

9200.  You  think  that  in  your  district,  at  any 
rate,  the  people  who  elect  the  local  authority 
would  be  in  favour  of  risking  their  money  upon 
the  purchase  of  land  ? — Yes,  upon  a  fair  value. 

9201.  Of  course  the  fair  value  varies  from 
time  to  time  ? — Yes. 

9202.  Then  when  they  had  bou|]rht  the  land 
what  would  they  do  with  it? — Cultivate  it. 

9203.  The  local  authority  I  am  speaking' of;.' 
it  is  the  local  authority  that  is  to  buy  the  land  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  beg  pardon. 

9204.  What  do  you  surest  that  the  local 
authority  should  do  with  the  land  when  it  ha& 
bought  it  ? — Let  it  out  to  small  holders. 

9205.  Do  you  propose  that  they  should  let  it 
or  sell  it? — Whichever  they  find  the  most  re- 
munerative. 

9206.  Take,  first,  the  case  of  selling ;  would 
you  require  that  thejperson  who  purchases  should 
pay  a  sum  down  ? — 1  es. 

9207.  How  much;  what  proportion?— I  ^m 
in  favour  of  their,  paying  j^  fourth  of  the  money 
down. 

9208.  Then  he  would  have  to  pay  4  per  cent, 
on  the  remainder  as  a  loan  ? — Yes. 

9209.  Do  you  think  that  if  that  were  offered 
it  would  be  largely  taken  advantage  of?— It 
would  depend  greatly  upon  the  financial  position 
of  the  people  and  the  extent  of  land  offered  tr> 
them. 

9210.  I  will  assume,  that  the  land  offered  to 
them  is  in  plots  suitable  to  their  needs;  my 
question  is  whether  you  think  that  there  would 
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be  many  people  in  a  financial  position  to  take 
advantage  of  that  offer  ?  -Our  present  crofters 
in  Perthshire  are  very  anxious  to  become  pur- 
chasers of  a  larger  amount  of  land  than  they  have 
at  the  present  time,  and  also  to  become  owners. 

9211.  And  do  yon  think  that  they  would  be 
able  and  willing  to  become  owners  on  those 
terms,  payine  one-fourth  down  and  4  per  cent, 
upon  the  bsJance  ? — I  believe  they  would  pay 
one-fourth  down ;  I  cannot  speak  for  the  whole 
eommunitv  about  the  4  per  cent,  on  the  balance. 

9212.  fiut  it  would  not  be  fair  on  the  other 
ratepayers  that  they  should  borrow  money  at 
leas  than  would  repay  the  others? — No. 

9213.  It  would  not  be  fair  that  the  ratepayers 
should  make  a  loss  out  of  the  transaction  ? — No. 

9214.  And  if  they  are  to  lend  their  credit, 
they  must  be  quite  certain  that  they  will  get 
their  money  back  ?— Yes. 

9215.  Therefore  the  purchaser  would  have  to 
pay  4  per  cent,  in  order  to  make  the  local  autho- 
rity safe? — Yes. 

9216.  But  you  are  not  certain  whether  he 
would  be  able  to  do  that  ? — I  am  not  certain ;  but 
I  know  that  they  would  strain  a  point  a  great 
deal  more  to  become  purchasers  than  they  would 
to  become  tenants;  the  making  of  them  tenants 
causes  the  land  to  go  back  into  large  farms,  the 
same  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

9217.  You  say  you  think  that  the  local  autho- 
rity should  also  have  power  to  let  the  land  ? — 
Yes. 

9218.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  would  be 
rather  a  risky  transaction ;  they  would  have  no 
guarantee  then,  you  see ;  they  would  have 
nothing  but  the  security  of  the  land  ;  in  the  case 
of  a  sale,  you  have  said  the  man  must  put  down 
one-fourth  of  the  purchase-money,  that  would  be 
security;  but  in  the  case  of  a  lease,  he  would 
not  put  down  anything  ? — But  I  would  expect 
that  the  local  authority  would  not  purchase  land 
until  the  district  said  that  it  required  it. 

9219.  But  a  district  might  require  it,  and  yet 
might  find  that  it  was  not  able  to  pay  for  it  after 
it  cot  it.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  you  took 
a  larra,  and  that  then  the  price  of  produce  went 
down,  and  you  could  not  pay  your  rent,  it  would 
not  be  your  fault,  but  would  be  the  loss  of  the 
local  authority  ? — You  find  very  few  small 
holders  and  crofters  who  are  not  able  to  pay 
their  rent. 

9220.  But  v\ithin  the  last  few  years  have  not 
the  courts  reduced  the  rents  of  the  crofters  very 
materially? — There  is  no  Crofters  Act  in  the 
counties  that  I  come  from. 

9221.  And  ^here  there  is  a  Crofters  Act  they 
have  reduced  rents  very  considerably;  in  some 
cases  as  much  as  50  per  cent  ? — Yes. 

9222.  Supposinj^  that  the  local  authority  had 
been  the  landlord  mstead  of  a  private  individual, 
they  would  have  lost  that  50  per  cent.  ^ — Yes. 

9223.  The  ratepayers  would  have  lost  it? — 
Yes. 

9224.  Then  is  not  that  a  very  risky  transac- 
tion ? — Well,  it  is  risky, 

9225.  In  your  view  has  there  been  any  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  of  small  holders  ? — Yes, 
there  has  been  a  great  diminution. 

9226.  Is  that  in  your  experience  ? — Yes. 


(Jhairman — continued. 

9227.  And  what  district  do  you  refer  to? — 
To  every  district  in  Scotland. 

9228.  But  do  you  know  every  district  in  Scot- 
land?— I  have  been  over  most  of  Scotland. 

9229.  Have  you  been  out  as  a  labourer  in 
different  parts  of  Scotland  ? — No,  but  I  have 
been  Secretary  t)f  the  Ploughmen's  Union  for 
some  time,  and  have  been  over  most  of  Scot- 
land. 

9230.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  diminu* 
tion  ? — One  cause  is  the  game.  Game  requires 
solitude. 

9231.  The  small  holdings  have  been  thrown 
into  large  holdings,  in  order  to  protect  the  game; 
is  that  what  you  mean  ? — Yes.  Grame  requires 
solitude ;  the  crofter  and  small  holder  is  not  as  a 
rule  very  favourable  to  the  game  Hying  off  him ; 
therefore  if  the  game  has  to  be  preserved  die 
fewer  peo})le  there  are  on  the  land  the  better. 

9232.  Has  the  preservation  of  game  effected  a 
reduction  of  small  holdings  in  all  parts  of  Scot- 
land ? — In  all  parts  of  Scotland,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn. 

9233.  Are  there  any  other  causes  for  the 
diminution  of  which  you  speak?— Yes.  When 
the  leases  are  out,  perhaps  the  steading  will  re- 
quire to  be  repaired  with  offices.  A  larger 
farmer  who  will  offer  a  rent  for  it  generally  gets 
it,  because  he  has  his  farm  buildings  already, 
and  it  generally  saves  the  pro|)rietor  the  neces- 
sary expense  of  building  a  stead  to  the  holding. 

9234.  The  small  holdings  would  be  more  ex- 
pensive to  the  proprietor  in  the  way  of  buildings 
than  large  ones  ? — In  the  way  that  they  build  on 
small  holdings  in  some  instances  they  are  more 
expensive  ;  but  the  idea  that  I  have  of  the 
holding  is,  that  a  man  who  is  only  able  to  take  a 
small  holding  does  not  require  a  mansion  to 
live  in, 

9235.  But  we  arc  speaking  now  of  the  causes 
of  the  diminution  in  tlieir  numbers  ;  you  say  that 
one  cause  is  that  at  the  expiry  of  the  lease  the 
repairs  would  be  heavy  ? — Yes. 

9236.  And  that  that  affects  small  holdmgs 
more  than  large  ones?— Yes. 

9237.  And  makes  it  lesi  profitable  to  the  pro- 

?rietor  to  have  small  holdings  than  large  ones  ? — 
nth  the  large  increase  of  rent  that  the  small 
holders  pay  over  the  large  farmers  it  would  ulti- 
mately repay  the  proprietor. 

9238.  But  if  it  is  more  profitable  to  a  pro- 
prietor to  have  small  holdings  than  large  ones, 
why  does  he  not  have  them  ? — The  great  diffi- 
culty is  the  want  of  means. 

9239.  But  where  he  has  already  got  the  build- 
ings there  is  no  expenditure  for  making  them ; 
but  you  say  that  even  where  there  are  small 
holdings  now  with  buildings,  the  tendency  is  to 
throw  them  into  large  holdings  ? — Yes. 

9240.  Surely  that  must  be  because  it  is  more 
profitable  to  the  proprietor ;  he  would  not  do  it 
at  a  loss,  would  he  ? — 1  am  saying  in  cases  where 
the  offices  require  to  be  rebuilt ;  that  is  my  con- 
tention. 

9241.  Of  course,  with  the  large  farms,  the 
offices  sometimes  require  to  be  rebuilt,  do  they 
not  ?— Yes. 

9242.  But  again,  the  expenditure  upon  the 
small  holdings  would  be  out  of  proportion  ;  would 
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be  more  in  proportion  to  the  expenditure  on 
buildings  in  a  large  fai*m? — That  is  generally 
thought  to  be  the  oase. 

9243.  If  that  is  the  case  it  would  be  the  case 
also  when  the  small  holdings  were  held  by  a  local 
authority,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

9244.  Therefore  that  would  he  another  reason 
why  the  local  authority  would  have  to  ask  a 
higher  rent  ? — Yes,  it  would  require  a  percentage 
for  the  building. 

9245.  They  would  have  to  put  aside  a  per- 
centage for  repairs  to  buildings .'' — Yes. 

9246.  Do  you  propose  that  in  that  case  the 
local  authority  should  do  what  the  landlord  now 
does,  undertake  the  charge  of  the  buildings? — 
Yes;  I  would  be  in  favour  of  a  local  authority 
undertaking  the  charge  of  the  buildings. 

9247.  The  landlord,  we  have  been  told,  is 
satisfied  to  get  2 J  per  cent,  clear  ? — I  cannot  say 
anything  in  that  direction. 

9248.  But  the  local  authority  would  have  to 
get  4  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

9249.  And  I  think  it  would  have  to  get  more 
than  4  per  cent,  if  it  had  to  pay  for  buildings ; 
4  per  cent,  is  calculated  solely  upon  the  money 
lent  upon  the  land  ? — Yes. 

9250.  Therefore,  the  tenant  of  the  local  autho- 
rity would  have  to  pay  very  much  more  than  he 
pays  to  a  landlord  if  the.  ratepayers  are  to  be 
saved  from  loss  ? — Yes.  But  the  idea  of  having 
a  home  is  very  strong  in  the  mind  of  Scotch- 
men. 

9251;  You  think  that  the  temptation  to  have  a 
home  and  land  of  his  own  would  induce  him  to  make 
that  sacrifice  ? — To  make  a  great  sacrifice ;  at  any 
rate,  we  have  from  7Q,000  to  80,000  agricultural 
labourers  in  Scotland  with  no  home. 

9252.  Are  there  many  of  those  agricultural 
labourers  who  could  pay  one-fourth  of  the  pur- 
chase-money down  ? — Yes,  if  the  holdings  were 
graduated  to  suit  their  position. 

9253.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  the  last 
witness  ? — Yes. 

9254.  He  told  us  that  he  did  not  think  there 
was  any  demand  for  purchase  except  in  connec- 
tion with  villages  and  small  towns;  do  you  agree 
with  that  ? — No,  there  is  also  a  demand  in  the 
country  districts. 

9255.  And  that  the  money  would  be  found  if 
facilities  were  offered  ? — Yes. 

9256.  In  your  experience,  do  you  think  that 
the  few  small  holdings  at  present  in  existence 
have  a  larger  or  smaller  production  than  the 
large  farms  per  acre  ? — The  small  farms  have  a 
larger  production  per  acre  than  the  large  farms. 

9257.  Have  you  anv  facts  to  prove  that,  or  is 
it  only  an  opinion  ? — I  have  facts. 

9258.  What  facts  have  you  ? — I  have  the  fact 
that  Alexander  Stewart,  of  CoUace,  produces 
12  boles  of  oats  per  acre  on  his  holding;  the 
farmer  adjoining  him  says  he  never  had  more  than 
eight. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

9259.  How  many  bushels  is  a  bole? — Two 
hundred  and  sixty-four  pounds,  or  nearly  six 
bushels. 

0.69. 


Chairman. 

9260.  What  is  the  land;  is  it  of  exactly  the 
same  quality  ?-- Yes,  the  very  same  quality. 

9261.  Is  this  an  exceptional  case? — I  find  it 
to  be  so  over  all  the  country  where  the  small 
holder  has  facilities  equal,  that  is  to  say,  where 
the  land  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  large  holding. 
There  are  66  crofters  in  the  parish  of  Collacc, 
owning  300  Scotch  acres  of  land  ;  that  is,  every 
four  acres  is  equal  to  five  acres  imperial,  that 
pay  to  the  proprietors  of  Dunsinane  900  L, 
less  10  per  cent,  granted  two  years  ago ;  they 
have  70  milch  cows,  they  have'  20  lK)rses,  and  a 
great  number  of  poultry  and  pigs.  I  consider 
those  66  crofters  of  more  value  on  that  300 
acres  of  land  to  the  community  generally  than 
six  or  eight  farmers  there  holding  500  and  600 
acres  each. 

9262.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  large  pro- 
duction on  the  small  holdings? — A  large. farmer 
has  not  time  to  go  into  every  corner  with  the 
plough  ;  therefore  he  loses  a  great  deal ;  and  any 
one  going  through  the  country  will  see  on  every 
large  farm  that  the  ends  of  the  ridges  are  not 
ploughed;  but  what  the  crofter  cannot  reach 
with  the  plough  he  can  reach  with  the  spade. 

9263.  He  puts  more  labour  on  than  the  farmer 
can  afford  to  do  ? — Yes,  and  he  is  always  working 
for  himself;  he  knows  that  he  spends  his  whole 
time  on  his  holding,  therefore  he  is  tenant  and 
labourer ;  and  wim  the  help  of  his  family  he  is 
able  to  do  a  great  deal ;  and  the  very  soot  of  his 
chimne V  and  the  water  from  the  byres  arc  carried 
to  the  land,  whereas  the  fanner  has  not  time  to 
do  such  things. 

9264.  Of  course  if  he  produces  more  he  could 
afford  to  pav  a  higher  rent  ? — Yes. 

9265.  What  sized  holding  do  you  think  most 
suitable  for  small  holdings  ? — I  would  make  them 
from  five  acres  up  to  fifty  acres. 

9266.  And  what  sized  holding  do  you  think 
would  enable  a  man  to  subsist,  himself  and  his 
family  ? — From  40  to  50  acres;  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  towns  they  could  subsist  on  far  less. 

9267.  Supposing  that  a  man  wants  a  farm  of 
from  40  to  50  acres,  is  there  any  difficulty  in  his 
obtaining  it? — Yes;  because  when  one  is  in  the 
market  there  are  50  or  60  after  it. 

9268.  Then  there  is  no  diflSculty  whatever  in 
letting  small  farms  in  Scotland  ?— There  is  no 
diflBcuIty  whatever,  so  far  as  I  can  learn. 

9269.  Can  you  give  us  any  reason  why  the 
owners  do  not  cut  up  their  estates  into  small 
farms,  because,  as  I  understand,  they  would  be 
able  to  get  a  much  higher  interest  for  their 
money,  the  rent  well  paid,  and  the  land  better 
cultivated;  how  is  it  that  they  do  not  divide 
their  farms  more  ?— Landlords  tell  me  that  they 
have  not  the  money. 

9270.  They  cannot  afford  to  put  up  the  build- 
ings ? — They  cannot  afford  to  put  up  the  build- 
ings. 

9271.  But  if  they  were  to  let  the  land  and 
allow  the  tenants  to  put  up  the  buildings,  would 
not  that  answer? — Many  of  the  tenants  who  are 
able  to  stock  land  would  not  be  able  to  put  up 
buildings. 

9272.  It  is  of  necessity  that  they  should  have 
the  buildings  put  up  for  them?  —  les;  but  then 
there  is  the  risk  of  putting  up  buildings  to  the 
proprietor. 

3  0  4  9273.  But 
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9273.  But  if  they  .bought  land  under  the 
system  which  you  have  suggested  from  the  local 
authority  th^y  would  have  to  put  up  buildings 
then? — Would  not  the  local  authority  have 
power  to  do  so  ? 

9274.  Not  in  case  thejr  sold  the  land  ?— Would 
they  not  also  have  building  powers  ? 

9275.  That  has  not  been  jiroposed? — A  small 
holding  is  incomplete  without  a  building. 

927 G.  But  the  proposal  has  been  this :  there 
may  have  been  proposals  to  go  beyond  it,  but 
the  proposals  we  have  been  chiefly  considering 
have  been  to  buy  the  land,  and  sell  the  land  to 
small  owners ;  then  the  small  owner  would  him- 
self put  up  such  buildings  as  are  suitable  for  his 
purpose  from  time  to  time? — We  have  a  good 
many  who  have  done  it  in  Perth,  but  they  have 
lost  by  it ;  but  they  would  not  lose  by  it  if  the 
local  authority  sold  the  land  to  them. 

9277.  Of  course  a  building  is  not  nearly  such 
a  good  security  as  the  land?— -Tiie  building  decays 
in  value. 

9278.  And  the  land  is  always  there  ? — Yes. 

9279.  And  if  the  land  is  well  cultivated  it  may 
even  improve  ? — Yes. 

^  9280.  Whereas  the  building  is  sure  to  dete- 
riorate ? — Yes. 

9281.  Therefore  the  moment  that  the  local 
authority  had  anything  to  do  with  the  buildings 
it  would  run  a  much  greater  risk  than  if  it  had 
only  to  do  with  the  land  ? — It  would  require  to 
have  security  that  it  would  get  so  much  per 
cent,  for  its  money.  There  is  a  style  of  buildmg 
for  a  small  holding  (handing  in  a  sketch)  costing 
from  140/.  to  260  i 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

9282.  For  what  sized  holdings  is  that  suitable  ? 
— For  holdings  of  from  20  to  60  acres 

Chairman, 

9283.  You  know  that  Government  do  lend 
money  to  proprietors  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  make  improvements  m  the  way  of  build- 
ings?— We  would  be  quite  content  if  the  pro- 
prietors would  build. 

9284.  Do  you  know  what  interest  the  Govern- 
ment finds  it  necessary  to  charge  the  proprietors  ? 
—No. 

9285.  Will  you  take  it  from  me  that  it  is  over 
6  per  cent.  ? — Surely  they  can  give  it  at  less  now. 

9286.  The  interest  and  repayment  is  over  6  per 
cent,  for  a  period  of  years? — Twenty  years  ago 
they  got  it  lor  that. 

9287.  What  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  is  this: 
that  if  the  Government  makes  this  rate  they 
have  made  it  upon  the  assumption  that  it  is  the 
lowest  rate  at  which  they  can  lend  money 
without  losing  ? — Yes. 

9288.  We  must  take  it  that  it  is  the  lowest 
rate  at  which  they  can  lend  money  without 
losing,  and  the  local  authority  would  probably 
have  to  charge  more  than  the  Government, 
because  it  does  not  borrow  its  money  quite 
as  cheaply  as  the  Government  does  ? — It  would 
then  be  as  well  to  have  it  direct  from  Go- 
vernment 

9289.  You  would  not  propose  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  lending  money  to  labourers  all 


Chairman — continued. 

over  the   country,   would  you?— Except  they 
pushed  the' Ashbourne  Act. 

9290.  U[)on  the  principle  of  the  Ashbourne 
Act?— Not  on  the  principle  of  the  Ashbourne 
Act,  but  the  local  authority  having  the  power 
under  the  Ashbourne  Act  in  the  same  manner. 

9291.  Under  the  Ashbourne  Act  the  Land 
Commission  advances  the  money,  retaining  a 
fourth  as  security  ? —Yes. 

9292.  And  requiring  repayment  in  50  years? 
— Yes  ;  49  years. 

9293.  But  they  do  not  put  up  buildings  ?— 
Do  they  not  ? 

9294.  No;  therefoi'e  I  think  we  must  put 
aside  the  Ashbourne  Act.  I  want  you  to  con- 
sider whether  you  think  that  a  tenant  could 
afford  to  pay  something  between  6  and  7  per 
cent,  on  the  cost  of  building  in  order  to  re- 
coup the  local  authority  ?— It  would  be  just  as 
well  to  pay  it  to  the  local  authority  as  to  pay  it 
to  the  proprietor. 

9295.  But  does  ho  pay  as  much  as  that  to  the 
proprietor;  the  proprietor  isj  content  with  a 
smaller  interest?  —  !  know  some  proprietors 
charging  8  per  cent. 

9296.  That  is  rather  exceptional,  is  it  not?— 
Yes, 

9297.  We  have  been  told  that  the  proprietor 
does  not  expect  to  get  more  on  the  whole  of  his 
capital  than  2 J  per  cent.?— Eight  per  cent  on 
his  building,  I  mean, 

9298.  On  the  whole  of  the  capital  invested  in 
the  land?— I  say  on  the  buildings;  the  farm- 
buildings  newly  put  up. 

9299.  How  much  would  be  got  upon  the  farm- 
buildings,  newly  put  up,  upon  a  labourer's  cot- 
tage,  for  instance.  How  much  per  week  do  you 
pay  for  a  labourer's  cottage  in  Scotland  in  a 
purely  agricultural  district  ?— That  is  a  verj' 
difficult  question  to  answer.  In  Scotland  the 
agricultural  labourer  pays  for  his  cottage  in  his 
labour. 

9300.  He  gives  so  many  days'  labour,  do  you 
mean  ?— He  is  engaged  for  so  much  a  year,  cot- 
tage included  ;  that  is  how  he  pays  for  his 
cottage. 

9301.  He  does  not  pay  separately  for  the 
cottage  ?— No ;  his  engagement,  in  fact,  is  some- 
thing like  a  lottery. 

9302.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  for  agricul- 
tural labourers  ?— From  26  /.  to  30  /.  a  year. 

■  9303.  Does  that  include  any  food?— Meal  and 
milk. 


Sir  George  Campbell. 

9304.  Besides  these  wages  ?— Yes. 

Chairman. 

9305.  Supposing  that  a  labourer  got  10  5.  a 
week,  that  would  be  26  /.  ? — Yes. 

9306.  And  a  cottage  free  ?  -Yes, 

9307.  And  meal  and  milk  ?— Yes.  ^  I  am  only 
speaking  for  one  district ;  there  are  some  dis- 
tricts in  the  south  where  thev  get  grain,  barley, 
and  oats,  and  wheat ;  but  m  the  Midlands,  m 
counties  such  as  Perthshire  and  Forfarshire, 
they  get  meal  and  milk  with  a  house. 

9308.  And  out  of  that  do  you  think  many  of 
them  could  save  enough  to  take  a  small  holding  ? 

— Verjr 
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Chairman — continued. 
— Very  few  of  them  could  save  until  their  family 
grows  up  to  bring  in  something. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

9309.  With  regard  to  the  Ashbourne  Act, 
you  were  saying  just  now  that  you  thought  some- 
thing could  be  done  by  an  extension  of  it ;  are 
YOU  aware  that  under  the  Ashbourne  Act  money 
IS  only  advanced  to  existing  tenants  ? — I  was  not 
aware  of  that. 

9310.  That  was  the  difficulty  which  I  thought 
was  not  in  your  mind  at  the  time? — But  the 
people  of  Scotland  are  beginning  to  think  that 
they  have  done  as  much  for  the  nation  as  they 
have  done  in  Ireliind,  and  they  do  not  see  the 
force  of  money  being  spent  in  Ireland  and  not 
getting  any  grant  from  Government  themselves. 

9311.  Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  object  of 
your  Ploughman's  Union? — Liberty  and  freedom, 
and  the  advance  of  the  cause  of  small  holdings  and 
allotments  in  Scotland  ? 

9312.  Complete  liberty  in  small  holdings? — 
Yes. 

9313.  You  appeared  to  be  surprised  just  now 
when  the  Right  honourable  Chairman  told  you 
that  probably  the  rate  of  interest  which  you 
would  have  to  pay  for  an  advance  would  be  alto- 
gether 4  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  I  was  surprised. 

9314.  At  what  price  did  you  imagine  you 
would  be  able  to  borrow  ? — ^About  3i  per  cent. 

9315.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  by  what 
means  you  imagined  that  you  were  going  to  get 
it  at  Z\  per  cent.  ? — I  just  had  an  idea  of  what 
other  people  were  getting  for  their  money. 

9316.  You  thought  you  were  going  to  get 
it  from  somebody  for  that? — I  expect  the  Govern- 
ment is  able  to  borrow  money  as  cheaply  as  any 
other  party ;  but  I  am  led  to  believe  under  the 
local  authority  that  it  is  not  the  Government  that 
borrows  the  money  but  they. 

9317.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  local  autho- 
rity that  should  undertake  this  duty  ? — The  local 
authority  under  the  new  county  councils. 

9318.  There  is  no  such  local  authority  in  exist- 
ence at  present  ? — There  are  local  authorities  in 
Scotland. 

9319.  The  parish  authorities  ?— Yes. 

9320.  Do  you  think  that  authority  would  be 
the  best  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
legislation  of  this  kind  ? — Yes,  thoroughly  con- 
stituted. 

9321.  Is  it  not  thoroughly  constituted  now? — 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is  constituted  directly ;  our 

rirochial  authorities  are  somewhat  under  a  cloud, 
do  not  know  really  in  Scotland  what  they  are. 

Sir  George  CampbelL 

9322.  You  spoke  of  the  whole  of  Scotland, 
but  I  think  you  have  a  special  personal  know- 
ledge of  Forfarshire  and  Perthshire? — Yes,  I 
was  born  in  Forfarshire. 

^  9323.  Are  there  at  present  any  small  proper- 
ties cultivated  b^  their  owners  in  those  counties  ? 
— Peasant  proprietary  is  nearly  unknown  so  far 
its  I  can  leam.r  There  we  a  few  ownerships  in 
the  parish  of  Barry^  but  they  are  not  cultivated 
by  their  owners ;  some  of  them  extend  to  30  and 
40  acres. 

9324.  Within  the  memory  of  man  were  there 
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any  considerable  number  of  small  ownerships  ?— 
I  do  not  know. 

9325.  As  regards  tenancies  there  is  a  great 
prevalence  of  Targe  farms  in  those  counties  ? — 

9326.  In  Forfarshire  there  are  some  very  large 
farms,  are  there  not? — Yes. 

9327.  Are  they  prosperous  or  unprosperous 
now  ? — The  large  farms  are  not  very  prosperous* 
ITieir  main  cultivation  is  com,  and  hay,  and 
barley,  and  wheat. 

9328.  Without  going  into  details  they  are  not 
very  prosperous  ?— No,  they  are  not  very  pros- 
perous. 

9329.  Apart  from  crofts,  are  there  any  con- 
siderable number  of  small  farms,  at  the  present 
moment,  in  Forfarshire  and  Perthshire  ? — Yes,  a 
considerable  number  of  them. 

9330.  About  what  proportion  of  land  should 
you  say  was  held  by  small  farms  paying  70  /.  and 
80  /.  and  under  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  answer 
that  question,  because  it  is  very  diflScult  to  get 
the  information. 

9331.  In  a  rough  way,  do  you  think  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  land  is  held  in 
those  farms  ? — No,  I  think  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  land  is  held  by  large  farmers. 

9332.  Are  there  anv  parfs  of  Forfarshire  and 
Perthshire  where  small  farms  generally  prevail? 
— Yes. 

9333.  Where?— In  Forfarshire,  in  the  parishes 
of  Monikie  and  Carmylve,  on  Muirside  of  Ean- 
nell,  in  the  parish  of  Mcnmuir,  and  in  the 
Edzell  district  there  are  a  few  also. 

9334.  What  kind  of  size  are  these  small  farms 
generally? — They  range  from  two  up  to 70 acres, 

9335.  You  would  not  call  two  acres  a  farm? — 
No,  that  is  a  croft  merely.  It  would  be  diflScult 
to  define  the  sizes^  because  they  are  of  all  sizes  ; 
and  generally,  where  a  small  holder  has  not  been 
disturbed,  he  holds  his  land  by  what  they  call  a 
Scotch  acre. 

9336.  But  what  I  mean  is  this :  are  there  a 
large  number  of  what  I  should  call  small  farms, 
that  is  to  say,  agricultural  tenancies,  where  the 
cultivator  lives  by  the  farm  alone  in  the  places 
you  have  mentioned? — Yes,  there  are  a  good  few. 

9337.  What  is  about  the  size  of  a  holding  on 
which  you  think  that  a  man  and  his  family  can 
live?— With  good  land  a  man  can  live  on  30 
acres. 

9338.  Of  average-  land  ? — Yes,  good  land. 

9339.  Are  there  still  a  good  many  of  such 
farms  in  Forfarshire  and  Perthshire  ? — Yes. 

9340.  And  wherever  they  fall  vacant  there  is 
a  great  demand  for  them? — Yes. 

9341.  Are  any  landlords  making  experiments 
to  multiply  small  farms  ? — Yes. 

9342.  Can  you  give  us  any  instances  of  that? 
— The  late  Lord  of  Panmure,  Lord  Dalhousie, 
and  Lord  Kinnaird  have  built  a  few. 

9343.  Have  those  turned  out  successfully  ? — 
On  the  estate  of  Panmure  they  seem  to  work 
very  successfully ;  they  have  had  two  or  three 
years ;  on  Lord  Kinnaird's  estate  in  the  carse  of 
Gowrie  they  have  only  been  built  something  over 
a  year. 

9344.  Lord  Dalhousie  made  some  experiments 
of  that  kind  ? — Yes^  he  built  three  in  the  parish 
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of  Barrj;  and  there  are  a  considerable  namber  in 
Monikie  and  Carmylye. 

9345.  Has  the  experiment  he  has  made  with 
regard  to  the  creation  of  small  farms  been  soch 
cessful? — He  has  renewed  the  buildings  of  many 
of  them  on  his  estate  in  Monikie  and  Carmylye  ; 
these  parishes  where  small  holdings  w«re  foiv 
merly. 

9346.  Is  the  tenant  required  to  pay  an  addi- 
tional rent  on  account  of  new  buildings  ? — Yes ; 
he  is  required  to  pay  so  much  per  oentL 

9347.  Does  he  do  it  willingly  ?— Yea. 

9348.  How  much  per  cenL  does  he  lAsually 
pay  ? — ^There  are  differences ;  they  pay  5  per 
cent,  on  the  Panmure  Estate.  What  they  pay 
on  the  estate  of  Lord  Kinnaird  I  am  unable  to 
state  ;  I  could  not  get  that  information. 

9349.  You  were  asked  about  6  per  oent.» 
which  you  said  was  very  high ;  but  5  per  cent, 
you  thmk  would  be  a  reasonwle  per-centa^  &r 
buildings  ? — Yes. 

9350.  But  as  regards  the  experiment  in  new 
small  holdings  which  Lord  Dalhousie  has  naade, 
do  you  think  that  has  been  successful  ? — Yes. 

9351.  Could  you  ^ive  us  any  particulars  about 
the  holdings? — Nothing  except  that  the  working 
men  who  have  taken  them  have  them  at  1  iL  an. 
aere,  including  interest  and  buildings. 

9352.  Does  that  pay  the  landlord  ?->In  the 
links  of  Barry  it  was  land  lying  dormant  before 
it  was  turned  into  holdings.  About  30  years  ago 
there  were  30  small  holdings  on  it,  and  that  was 
all  put  out  of  cultivation  and  returned  baek  int& 
cultivation. 

9353.  How  do  they  conae  to  be  put  out  of 
cultivation  ? — To  let  the  game  get  room  to  run, 
so  far  as  I  can  understand  it 

9354.  Was  there  game  upon  the  links  of  Barry  ? 
— Yes. 

9355.  What  kind  of  game?— Babbits  and 
pheasants. 

9356.  In  order  to  cultivate  the  rabbits  they 
were  up  ? — The  buildings  were  the  people's  own, 
and  when  the  buildings  fell  I  believe  the  pro- 
prietors did  not  offer  to  build  them ;  and  in  soaae 
instances,  the  family  being  away,  they  were  aL- 
lowed  to  fall. 

9357.  Were  the  tenants  not  wilHng  to  rebuild 
themselves  ? — They  did  not  generally  fall  until 
the  oldest  tenant  in  possession  had  died. 

9358.  Taking  Forfarshire  and  Perthshire  ge- 
nerally, has  there  been,  within  the  memory  of 
man,  a  great  diminution  in  the  number  of  imall 
holdings  ? — Yes. 

9359.  Can  you  give  us  any  remarkable  in- 
stances ? — There  were  on  the  estate  of  Murthly 
at  one  time  over  50  holdings ;  there  are  now  only 
14  small  tenancies. 

9360.  How  did  tlieir  diminutbn  take  place  ? — 
Most  part  of  the  buildings  were  the  people's  own, 
and  when  they  fell  they  did  not  wish  to  rebuild 
them  in  some  instances,  and  some  were  unable  to 
rebuild  them. 

9361.  In  Perthshire  are  there  an|y  oonsnicuous 
cases  where  game  has  had  a  great  deal  to  ao  with 
the  question  ? — It  is  difficult  to  say*  On  Logie- 
almond  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  small  holdings,  and  at  Taymount  there  was 
also  a  great  diminution* 


Sir  Ge9rgm  CampJAll    n—ljiimd 

9d6S.  Whoas  estate  i»  that?— Lovd  Mans- 
field's. 

9363.  To  what  do  yqu  attribute  that  diminu- 
tion ? — To  the  falling  of  the  buildings.  Most  of 
the  land  is  still  ia  oecupation,  b«t  put  into  lax^e 
farme* 

d364.  In  reeent  yean  has  that  tendency  i» 
pot  small  hoUiBge  inm  huge  dimiMshed  ?— Not 
v«ry  much ;  I  cb  Bot  thiidb  it  has  diminifi^ed 
at  all;  they  are  still  putting  them  into  hupg& 
boMiags. 

9366*  Apart  &om small fiuns,  are  there  averjr 
lavge  number  of  what  you  call  erefts  in  1^ 
ne^hbourhood  of  villages  in  ForiBrAire  and 
Fetth^re  ?— There  are  a  good  nmjxy;  liiere  ara 
seme  what  they  call  aeoe  Iwde  about  Blac^oni 

9366.  How  are  they  cultivated? — They  are 
cultivated  by  yearly  tenants ;  they  just  have 
theii'  feu  and  a  small  piece  of  land. 

9867.  What  kind  of  rents  do  they  pay?— 
From  30  8.  to  2  /.  5  «.  an  acre. 

9368.  There  are  parts  of  those  counties  wher% 
they  grow  a  great  deal  of  fruit,  are  there  not? — 
Yes,  and  on  the  estate  of  Dunsinane  they  have 
greatly  entered  into  the  cultivation  of  straw- 
berries. It  costs  about  20  /.  a  year  to  put  them 
down,  but  after  they  have  been  put  down  thej 
pay  the  tenant  something  like  25  L,  taking  it  en: 
an  average  of  five  years. 

9369.  In  Blair  Gowrie  they  grow  a  laz|;e 
quantity  of  strawberries? — Tes,  every  kind  o£ 
fruit. 

9370.  And  they  are  giown  by  these  small 
holders  ? — Tes. 

9371.  Do  they  send  large  quantities  to  the 
English  markets'? — I  do  not  know  that  they  send 
them  to  the  English  markets,  a  great  deal  of  it 
goes  to  Dundee  to  be  made  into  preserve. 

9372.  What  kind  of  rent  do  the  peojjde  payfis^ 
strawberry  grounds  at  Blair  6owrie»  Dgnsinase, 
and  other  places? — ^At  Dunsiaaiie  they  pajr 
2  /.  14  s.  6  d.  an  acre. 

9373.  And  about  Blair  Gowrie  do  you  lamw 


an  average. 

9374.  Are  not  some  of  them  very  heaviljr 
rented? — Yes,  some  of  them  are  veiy  hcftvilv 
rented,  so  far  as  I  can  learn. 

9375.  And  in  those  casea^  where  they  own  ike 
buildings,  does  the  tenant  or  the  atrawbeney 
grower  live  in  the  village? — Thebuildingt  h^ 
long  to  the  as  tenant  in  some  instanosA;  butin 
the  instances  where  people  live  in  the  villages 
they  have  no  hooee  sear  the  ground. 

9d76.  You  have  said  that  lite  crofters  want 
lurater  cro£le,  and  aleo  want  to  beeome  owneraf 


esL 

9377.  Supposing  that  they  cannot  afbrd  botfly 
would  the  mtm  io  nioet  kirtaiKes  prei^to  get  a, 
larger  heUhig^,  or  to  beeonie  the  owner  of  a 
smidl  one  ? — Most  of  the  erofterv  in  PerAriiiro 
wirii  to  bflaomie  emiere ;  ^ker  are-  ooiy  yeariy 
tenanti ;  nmny  of  them  bu3l  their  own  bmmnigB 
from  tlffi  foandstioii^  and  Aey  are  Kabletobo 
dispossessed  at  any  time.  Some  have  inimoi 
then  haad,  bbA  those  w^  hnve  not  built  their 
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own  bnildingn   Iwve    re*rooted   ihem    once  or 
tmoe. 

dS78.  And  yon  think  that  a  man  wonld  ratber 
become  the  owner  of  a  30-acre  fann  ihan  tenant 
<if  a  150^aore  fann  ? — Yes,  I  thiidc  so. 

9379.  That  is  the  general  feeling  ?— Yes. 

9380.  With  regard  to  advances  by  ihe  State 
or  by  some  competent  authority,  yon  were  asked 
whether  yoa  would  advocate  an  advance  for  all 
tsades ;  do  not  you  think  that,  for  social  reasons, 
there  are  some  very  special  causes  for  assisting 
pec^e  to  becfune  small  proprietors  that  do  not 
exist  in  the  ease  of  other  trades? — ^Yes;  bnt 
under  good  security  I  also  mentioned. 

938 1 .  In  the  parish  of  Barry,  about  Carnousfie,. 
are  there  a  great  many  small  holdings  ? — Yes ; 
people  having  an  acre  or  two  of  ground  wildi- 
out  a  boose ;  living  in  the  villages,  cultivating 
eanrots. 

9382.  They  develop  the  cultivation  of  carrots 
and  such  profitable  uiings  very  much,  do  they 
not? — The  small  holdings  will  not  pay  at  theezoes- 
flive  rents  they  have  umess  they  Qukivate  fruit. 

9383.  Are  there  any  other  districts  that  you 
know  of,  apart  from  the  Highland  district  on 
wSiidi  small  holdings  prevail? — Such  as  Wig- 
townshire, where  there  are  some  hol^ngs,  some 
eiofts. 

9384.  Have  you  found  that  in  Wigtownshire 
and  those  counties  tiiere  is  any  large  demand  for 
small  holdings? — Not  so  much  in  Wi^i^townsliire; 
they  seem  to  be  in  poorer  circumstances  there. 

9d85.  Whidh  are  the  counties  that  you  know, 
where  there  is  a  large  demand? — Forfarshire 
and  Perthshire,  and  such  as  Haddingtonshire, 
where  there  is  scarcely  a  holding  within  the 
feaoh  of  i3ie  woricing  man ;  it  is  one  of  the  best 
agricultural  counties  in  Scotland. 

9386.  In  tElaet  Lothian  there  is  scarcely  a 
anail  holding,  you  say  'I — Until  he  has  acquired 
the  capital  to  stock  a  three  or  four  pair  horse 
farm,  a  man  need  never  think  of  raising  bis  posi- 
tion beyond  that  of  a  working  man. 

.9387.  Is  that  because  there  are  no  small 
fiirms  short  of  that  available  ? — Veir  few. 

9388.  Do  you  find,  amongst  the  East  Lothian 
£Mrm  servants,  that  there  is  a  desire  to  have  small 
holdings  ? — Yes. 

9389.  Huve  you  got  any  plan  by  which  that 
olgect  could  be  achieved? — I  have  no  direct  plan 
at  the  present  time ;  but  they  are  the  men  who 
would  be  most  suitable  for  holdings,  seeing  that 
instead  of  the  parent  being  in  the  employment  of 
one,  and  his  family  in  the  employment  of  another, 
they  are  all  employed  by  one  employer,  and 
imder  a  careful  mother,  all  dropping  money 
into  one  exchequer ;  and  in  a  very  short  time 
they  acquire  a  good  deal  of  money* 

9390.  But  they  cannot  get  small  farms  ? — No. 

9391.  I  take  the  case  of  East  Lothian;  have 
yon  any  suggestion  to  make  by  which  their 
getting  small  farms  could  be  fitciHtated  ? — Not 
unless  you  give  power  to  the  local  authority  to 
get  the  land. 

9392.  Would  you  go  the  length  of  giving 
authority  to  the  local  authority  to  take  the  land 
to  let  it  in  small  farms  ? — Yes,  or  do  something 
to  induce  (proprietors  to  make  their  land  into 
SBuJl  holdings. 
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9303«  What  would  you  do  to  induce  proprielKim 
to  make  their  land  into  small  holdii^sP — Oftr 
them  dieap  money. 

9394.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  be  willing 
to  do  it  if  they  sot  cheap  money  9 — I  think  so. 

'9395.  Bents  nave  come  down  very  heavily 
indeed  in  East  Lothian,  have  they  not  ?-^YeB. 

9396.  And  you  think  landlords,  if  they  got 
cheap  money,  might  be  inclined  to  do  sometbn^ 
towards  creating  small  holdings  ? — Yes ;  becauae 
liie  land  is  of  the  very  best  quality  in  East 
Lothian. 

9397.  A,t  how  low  a  rate  do  yon  think  the 
State  could  aiTord  to  lend  money  ? — That  is  nelt 
for  me  to  say ;  that  is  for  those  who  have  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  State;.  I  am 
only  a  unit. 

Mr.  Jesse  CotUnffSn 

9398.  You  said  that  the  land  in  Scotland  had 
been  very  much  reduced  in  rent ;  some  of  it  as 
low  as  50  per  cent  ? — Yes. 

9399.  Does  that  apply  to  good  land? — Yes. 

9400.  And  good  farms  ?— Yes. 

9401.  I  suppose  50  per  cent,  is  the  exception? 
— ^I  know  several  large  farms ;  I  have  one  instance 
in  Castle  Gowrie  that  paid  800/.  for  the  last  \% 
years,  and  when  tt  came  into  the  market  there 
was  only  one  offer  for  it  by  the  present  farmer ; 
he  offered  400/.,  and  got  it. 

9402.  What  is  your  experience  as  to  the  re- 
duction of  rent  on  small  holdings  up  to  50  acres  ? 
— There  is  very  little  reduction  in  rent;  bxft 
there  are  some  cases  where  the  reduction  has 
been  considerable.  I  have  an  instance  here  of 
Mr.  James  Leney,  Southfield,  on  the  estate  of 
Kilgraston ;  at  one  time  he  paid  for  50  acres  97  /. ; 
in  1882  he  (rot  it  reduced  to  75  /.,  and  in  18^ 
he  got  it  reduced  to  1  /.  per  acre ;  he  has  it  for 
50  /.  now. 

9403.  Speaking  generally,  hwve  the  reductions 
in  the  rent  on  small  holdings  been  anything  like 
on  the  scale  of  the  reduction  in  the  rent  on  laige 
£ftrms  ? — No,  they  have  not 

9404.  You  were  asked  why  public  money 
should  not  be  applied  to  the  general  tradesmen 
as  well  as  to  the  agricultural  labourer.  I  take  it 
that  you  draw  a  distinction  between  men  em- 
ployed on  land  and  men  employed  in  towns  ?— 
les. 

9405.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  general  good 
to  the  community,  and  the  increase  ofproduction? 
—Yes. 

9406.  I  take  it  that  the  increase  of  production 
on  land  makes  the  general  trade  of  the  country 
better,  and  benefits  the  whole  of  the  community  ? 
— It  does. 

9407.  You  instanced  that  by  the  56  crofters  at 
Dunsinnan,  and  what  they  do  on  the  land,  and  the 
superior  produce  they  secure  as  compared  with 
what  big  farmers  on  the  same  amount  of  land 
could  do  ? — Yes. 

9408.  Do  you  attach  any  importance,  socially, 
to  the  creation  of  small  holdings  ? — Yes ;  great 
importance. 

9409.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  stop,  in  any 
degree,  the  influx  of  rural  population  into  our 
towns  ? — Yes. 

9410.  Have  you  any  reason  for  thinking  that 
3  P  2  any 
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Mr.  Jesse  CoUings — ^^continued. 

aoy  considerable  number  of  men  in  large  towns 
would  go  back  to  the  land  if  they  had  any  pro- 
spect of  obtaining  small  holdings  on  favourable 
terms  ? — Yes,  hundreds. 

9411.  You  stated  tliat  the  difficulty  was  with 
regard  to  buildings;  do  you  think  that  in  the 
case  of  provision  of  small  holdings  of  land  any 
considerable  number  of  small  holders  would  be 
able  to  live  in  the  adjacent  villages  and  not  on 
their  holdings? — That  is  a  difficult  matter; 
because  it  seems  to  be  more  difficult  for  a  holder 
to  live  if  he  is  fax*  from  his  land,  inasmuch  as  the ' 
small  holders  in  general  are  going  greatly  into 
the  fruit  growing,  and  they  must  be  very  near  it 
to  look  after  it 

9412.  What  do  you  consider  would  be  the 
cost  of  a  suitable  dwelling  and  buildings  for,  sapr 
30  acres  of  land  ? — About  250  /. ;  and  that  is 
only  giving  the  holder  a  common  working  man^s 
house ;  not  a  mansion.  I  know  some  small 
holders  at  the  present  time  who  have  houses 
which  they  are  not  able  to  furnish.  One  in  par- 
ticular told  me  that  he  filled  his  house  with 
furniture  and  had  nothing  with  which  to  stock 
the  land. 

9413.  Do  you  think  that  if  gome  means  were 
offered  by  which  a  small  holder  would  be  re- 
quired to  find  the  fourth  of  that  250  /.,  and  to 
pay  5  per  cent,  on  the  remainder,  say  for  be- 
tween 40  and  50  years,  which  payment  paid 
back  capital  and  interest,  and  from  that  time  the 
whole  building  would  be  his  own,  such  a  pro- 
posal would  be  accepted?— Of  course  you  are 
one  per  cent,  above  the  Right  honourable  Chair- 
man. 

9414.  I  am  speaking  of  buildings  only  ?— ^For 
buildings  they  would  be  quite  willing  to  pay  5 
per  cent,  because  buildings  are  things  that  decay; 
they  are  not  like  the  land. 

9415.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  overcome 
the  difficulty  that  you  have  been  speaking  of 
with  regard  to  buildings  ? — Yes. 

9416.  So  that  if  a  man  should  become  a  small 
cultivating  owner  of  say  30  acres  of  land,  on  which 
he  had  paid  a  fourth,  and  paid  4  per  cent,  on  the 
remainder  of  the  purchase-money,  and  in  addition 
to  that  he  could  borrow  money  to  the  extent  of 
three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  the  buildings,  for 
which  he  would  have  to  pay  5  per  cent  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  and  then  all  payments 
would  cease,  do  you  think  that  the  two  operations 
together  would  get  over  the  difficulties  of  the 
provision  of  cultivating  ownerships  ? — Yes. 

9417.  You  spoke  of  a  local  authority  if  pro- 
perly constituted ;  should  you  consider  that  the 
proposed  parochial  authorities  in  iScolland  under 
the  County  Government  Bill  when  they  are  con- 
stituted, which  are  elected  popularly  by  house- 
hold sufirage,  and  vote  by  ballot,  a  suitable 
authority  ? — I  have  not  looked  into  the  parochial 
authorities  in  Scotland  under  the  County  Go- 
vernment Bill. 

9418.  Should  you  suppose  that  any  parochial 
authority,  popularlv  elected,  would  be  what  you 
mean  by  a  popularly  constituted  body  ? — Yes. 

9419.  That  would  satisfy  you  as  a^inistering 
any  Act  for  the  creation  of  small  holdings? — 
Yw. 


Sir  WaUer  Foster. 

9420.  You  gave  us  some  interesting  informa- 
tion about  Scotch  agricultural  labourers;  have 
they  any  land  attach^  to  these  cottages  V  —  They 
have  a  small  garden. 

9421.  How  big? — They  vary  in  size  from  12 
yards  square  to  16. 

9422.  None  of  them  have  an  acre  ? — No,  not 
in  my  experience. 

9423.  A  few  have,  I  suppose  ?— If  they  had 
then  they  would  pay  a  rental.  I  know  some  who 
have,  and  it  is  a  very  difficult  position  to  be  in. 

9424.  But  if  they  get  it  they  are  more  pros- 
perous and  better  off  than  others  who  have  not  ? 
—Yes. 

9425.  And  more  likely  to  save  money  to  go 
into  a  small  holding  ?— "i  es. 

9426.  You  told  us  about  the  small  holdings 
that  did  exist ;  that  they  probably  went  out  of 
existence,  because  the  landlord  did  not  want  to* 
spend  money  on  renewing  buildings  when  they 
become  decayed  ? — In  some  instances  the  laud- 
lord  was  unable  to  spend  money. 

9427.  He  wag  unable  or  unwilling ;  he  did  not 
spend  the  money  ? — Yes. 

9428.  How  was  it  under  those  circumstances 
that  the  tenants  were  not  willing  to  keep  their 
buildings  in  better  repair  themselves ;  why  did 
they  not  do  something  of  that  kind  ? — There  are 
some  of  ihem  in  Perthshire  at  the  present  day 
whose  houses  are  over  100  years  old  ;  they  were 
built  by  themselves,  and  they  hold  land  from  the 
proprietor  as  yearly  tenants  and  are  liable  to  be 
dispossessed.  In  a  few  years  time  these  buildings 
will  fall,  and  they  will,  perhaps,  not  be  allow^ 
to  build. 

9429.  Then  it  was  the  want  of  any  security  rf 
tenure  that  made  them  go  out  rather  than  spend 
their  money  in  re-building  ? — Yes. 

9430.  You  say  that  another  cause  of  the  de- 
crease of  small  holdings  was  the  preservation  of 
game ;  that  small  holdmgs  and  people  living  on 
them  were  injurious  to  game  ? — Yes,  because  it 
reduced  the  price  of  shootings;  in  fact  they 
could  scarcely  be  let  where  there  was  a  number 
of  them. 

9431.  Then  has  the  effect  of  the  diminution  of 
small  holdings,  from  these  and  other  causes,  been 
injurious  socially  to  the  people  ? — Yes. 

9432.  In  what  way  ? — Because  when  an  agri- 
cultural labourer  is  in  the  vicinity  of  small  > 
holdings,  and  in  close  community  with  the  small 
holders,  he  generally  becomes  more  intelligent. 
He  sees  something  by  which  he  can  put  his  foot 
on  the  ladder  and  climb  to  the  top  of  the  tree  ; 
a  stepping  stone  from  a  crofter  to  be  a  farmer. 
Where  there  are  no  crofts  there  is  nothing  for 
them ;  they  are  birds  of  passage ;  there  is  no* 
national  sentiment  within  their  heart  In  the 
absence  of  a  home  a  man  has  very  little  to 
look  for. 

9433.  In  a  word,  a  man  is  more  saving,  more 
sober,  and  more  hopeful,  when  he  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  small  holdings? — Yes;  and  more 
intelligent. 

9434.  And  where  the  small  holdings  have 
disappeared  you  have  a  lower  social  condition  of 
people,  and  more  pauperism? — Yes. 

9435.  If  you  were  to  put  before  people  you 
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Sir  Walter  ^m/^t— continued. 

are  acquainted  with  in  Scotland  some  alternative 
schemes^  such  as  these,  which  do  yoa  think  they 
would  take ;  would  they  be  willing  to  take  the 
land  under  perpetual  feu  rents  as  compared  with 
leasehold,  having  security  of  tenure  and  paying 
a  landlord  rent? — I  do  not  think  that  any  of 
them  would  object  to  have  security  of  tenure, 
but  I  think  they  would  prefer  to  be  propri- 
etors. 

9436.  Supposing  that  you  could  buy  land  at 
25/.  an  acre,  and  you  had  a  farm  of  16  acres, 
which  would  come  to  400/.,  would  an  agricul- 
tural labourer  be  able  to  pav  100/.  down  and 
12/.  a  year  in  perpetuity  ?—'Xes;  a  good  many 
agricultuial  labourers  would  be  quite  Avilling  and 
able  to  pay  100  /,  down. 

9437.  And  you  do  not  think  that  would 
cripple  him  in  stocking  his  farm  and  going  on 
for  the  first  few  years? — It  docs  not  require 
a  great  deal  now  to  stock  a  farm ;  horses  are 
cheap. 

9438.  Do  you  think  that  12/.  a  year  rent 
going  on  always  would  be  an  injury  to  him ;  do 
you  think  that  he  would  get  to  feel  that  he  ought 
not  to  pay  that  rent,  and  would  resent  it  ?  —He 
would  take  an  obligation  to  pay  it  before  he 
got  it. 

9439.  Do  you  suppose  that  his  son  or  grand- 
sou  would  begin  to  look  upon  that  rent  as  an 
unjust  thing  to  exact  from  them? — I  do  not 
know. 

9440.  On  the  other  hand,  do  you  think  they 
would  prefer  a  system  by  which  they  would  pay 
a  sum  somewhat  bigger,  and  have  it  terminate  at 
the  end  of  40  years  ? — I  think  they  would  prefer 
that  system  of  paying  so  much  over  and  above 


Sir  Walter  Foster -^continued. 
the  rent-charge,  ranging  over  a  number  of  years, 
until  they  had  paid  up  capital  and  interest,  and 
become  proprietors. 

9441.  I  gather  from  you,  then,  that  the  pea- 
santry in  Scotland,  the  agricultural  labourers 
and  small  holders,  really  would  like  to  be  abso- 
lute proprietors  of  their  land  ? — Yes. 

9442.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  would  be 
a  danger,  under  those  circumstances,  of  these 
smaU  holdings  becoming  consolidated  again  into 
big  ones?  —  Giving  5ie  local  authority  that 
l)Ower,  you  would  require  to  give  the  local 
authority  also  power  to  retake  possession  of  the 
land. 

9443.^  But  vou  could  not  prevent  other  people 
buying  it  in  the  open  market? — But  you  could 
prevent  them  from  consolidating  with  others. 

9444.  It  might  be  possible,  if  you  kept  up  a 
perpetual  rental  to  the  local  authority,  to  give 
them  the  right  of  pre-emption,  and  the  right  of 
occupying  the  land  again  ? — Yes. 

9445.  But  if  you  made  these  holders  absolute 
owners  with  absolute  rights,  you  could  not  control 
the  land  so  as  to-  prevent  its  re-accumulating  in 
large  parcels? — The  difficulty  in  making  them 
perpetual  owners  is  that  the  land  does  not  return 
anything  to  the  State  at  all ;  it  would  be  freed 
from  its  obligations.  Land  has  obligations  as 
well  as  other  property. 

9446.  Then  you  do  not  want  them  to  be  per- 
petual owners  ?— Yes ;  I  do  want  them  to  be  per- 

^  petual  owners,  but  still  paying  a  small  or  su- 
perior rent  to  the  local  authority. 

9447.  You  want  them  to  be  under  the  local 
authority  in  any  case  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Gbiffith  Jones,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

9448.  I  THINK  you  are  a  solicitor,  and  you 
also  own  some  land  in  Cardiganshire  ? — 1  was  a 
solicitor. 

9449.  And  you  have  had  a  very  considerable 
experience  of  the  agricultural  conditions  of  Car- 
diganshire ? — Yes. 

9450.  Will  you  just  describe  them ;  in  what 
way  is  the  county  divided  as  regards  the  size  of 
the  estates  ? — There  are  two  large  estates  of 
about  10,000/.  a  year;  the  rest  is  either  in  the 
hands  of  the  occupiers  themselves,  or  in  the 
hands  of  smaller  estates  of  from  500/.  to 
3,000  /.  a  year. 

9451.  Are  there  many  small  owners  and  uccu- 
piers  ? — I  should  say  at  any  rate  one  to  every 
three.  There  is  one  district  about  five  miles  by 
six  miles  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  small 
freeholders. 

9452.  And  what  is  the  size,  of  these  small  oc* 
cupations  ? — The  largest,  I  may  say,  almost  in 
the  county  does  not  exceed  200  L  a  year  rent ; 
they  run  up  from  one  acre  to  200,  or  thereabouts. 

9453.  What  is  the  average  ? — The  average,  I 
should  sav,  is  60  or  70  acres. 

9454.  Were  you  concerned  in  the  transfer  of 
these  properties  ? — Largelv. 

9455.  what  has  been  the  average  purchasing 
0.69. 


Chairman — continued, 
price? — The  purchasing  price  has  invariably 
reached  30  years'  purchase,  and  it  has  often  gone 
as  high  as  35  years,  and  upon  the  rent  frequently 
more;  but  at  the  rack-rent  often  30  years' 
purchase. 

9456.  Does  the  purchaser  find  the  money  in 
cash  ? — The  purchaser  invariably  finds  a  third  or 
a  fourth  in  cash. 

9457.  How  does  he  get  the  rest  ? — He  borrows 
the  rest  at  4  per  cent. 

9458.  Under  those  circumstances  the  purchaser 
must  stand  at  a  higher  rent  than  he  would  do  if 
he  were  a  tenant? — Undoubtedly. 

9459.  Is  that  a  disadvantage? — It  is. 

9460.  In  spite  of  that  does  the  demand  for 
purchase  continue? — It  does. 

9461.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  an  advantage 
in  the  occupiers  being  themselves  the  owners  of 
the  land  ? — Very  great. 

9462.  What  advantages  do  you  find  in  that? — 
They  more  readily  expend  their  money  in  the 
improvement  of  the  land  and  erecting  buildings ; 
socially  it  greaUy  improves  them  as  men. 

9463.  Do  these  purchasers  deal  with  the  build- 
ings themselves  ? — We  have  throughout,  and  have 
had  for  generations  past,  buildings  upon  all  these 
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fliBaU  holdings ;  but  they  invanablj  enlarge  Kui 
improve  them. 

9464.  Of  course,  in  this  case,  thej  have  abeo* 
bito  securitv  of  u>9iure  ? — They  have. 

94^.  lb  tbe  insecurity  of  temire  in  o^her  cases 
felt  to  be  a  serious  disadvantage  ? — Very  greatly  so. 

9466.  Have  you  any  examples  of  that  to  give  P 
—Yes,  I  have.  On  one  occasion  I  remember  I 
acted  for  a  client  who  had  been  in  possessioo  for 
39  years,  and  upon  the  faith  of  a  statement  made 
by  hif)  landlord,  be  had  reclaimed  six  acres  of  land 
from  the  river ;  he  had  converted  a  bog  of  about 
six  acres  to  grazing  land,  and  had  built  carthouses 
and  cowhouses  upon  the  property  upon  the  faiib 
of  a  promise  that  he  would  never  be  removed. 
Unfortunately  his  old  landlord  died;  and  the  farm 
came  into  the  possession  of  a  young  man  who  was 
very  fond  of  angliue  ;  he  took  a  fancy  to  a  small 
farm  adjoining  a  fishing  river  and  arrange^l  for 
^e  purchase  thereof,  one  of  the  conditions  of 
whicn  was  that  he  should  become  a  tenant  of  my 
client's  farm,  whereupon  this  old  man  was  turned 
out  of  possession  with  all  his  family,  and  the  land- 
lord rciused  to  allow  him  even  a  penny-piece. 

9467.  Is  injustice  of  that  kind  a  matter  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  ? — Not  of  so  glaring  a 
character  as  that ;  but  in  other  ways  I  know  of 
many  instances  where  tenants  have  been  led  by 
faith  in  their  prior  landlords  into  expending  money 
upon  buildings  and  improving  lands ;  the  land- 
lord has  died  and  the  property  has  been  sold,  and 
no  compensation  frequently  has  been  allowed  for 
those  buildings  and  improvements^  and  where 
there  has  been  any  compensation  allowed  it  is 
enly  such  as  the  proprietor  is  pleased  to  grant.  I 
have  in  my  mina  an  estate  which  was  sold  net 
long  ago,  in  which  case  I  acted,  I  dare  say,  for 
something  like  half-a-dozen  tenants.  On  the  re- 
valuation of  estates  rents  are  raised  occasionally 
in  consequence  of  the  improvements  and  outlay 
of  the  tenants. 

9468.  And  this  uncertainty,  I  suppose,  creates 
a  desire  for  absolute  ownership  ? — v  ery  modi  so.. 

9469.  And  in  the  case  of  absolute  mvnership 
^e  temmt  gains  an  indopendenoe  which  beoeuld 
ttot  have  as  lone  as  )ie  remained  in  his  previoos 
position  ? — He  does. 

9470.  Are  these  owning  occupiers  an  indus- 
trious class  ?•— They  are. 

9471.  Do  the  family  assist  in  the  work  ? — The 
faxmer  himself  and  his  sons  do  all  the  out-door 
work,  with  the  assistance  of  a  servant  or  two 
occasionally  ;  and  the  wife  and  daughters  do  all 
the  household  work,  and  even  the  light  outside 
work. 

9472.  Do  you  find  them  a  very  respectable 
class  then  ? — Yes ;  there  is  no  douot  that  there 
is  a  very  good  public  opinion  existing  among 
them,  and  they  each  strive  to  obtain  the  good 
opinion  of  his  neighbour,  and  to  obtain  a  repu- 
tation for  shrewdness  and  common  sense. 

9473.  And  do  you  find  that  after  paying  these 
large  sums  for  tJic  value  of  the  farms  they  suoceed 
in  businecH^ — ^"Fhey  ^do;  because  they  nfate 
ertra  efforts,  and  they  improve  the  value  of  the 
land  veiy  consideTably  from  that  which  )t  was 
when  thev  bought  it 

9474.  Do  they  make  eonmderable  savings  ? — 
Comparatively  speaking,  considerable.  I  have 
*veiy  frequently  laid  out  for  these  people  3,000  i, 
4,000  /.,  and  5,000  /. ;  and  in  some  instances  I  have 
known  people  who  have  saved  up  to  10,000  L 


9475.  Out  of  what  sized  holdings  have  they 
made  these  large  savings? — £.3,000,  4,0001, 
and  5,000  /.,  not  vnfrequently  from  holdings  <jf 
from  60  to  80  acres. 

9476.  They  must  be  a  very  thrifty  ml 
eeonomical  people  ? — They  are  exceedingly  so. 

9477.  I  suppose  under  these  cireunstances  tkt 
wricultural  depression  has  been  l^s  felt  h 
Wales  than  it  has  been  elsewhere  ? — It  has  beet 
quite  as  severe  in  Wales  aa  in  any  part  of 
England ;  but  owiug  to  previous  HocumulatioDs 
they  have  been  able  to  stand  it  bett^  Aere  thift 
than  elsewhere.  They  had  *^  somethiDg  at  tfaor 
back  "  as  they  say. 

9478.  They  have  had  to  draw  up^  their 
savings  during  the  bad  times? — There  is  bo 
doubt  that  they  have ;  they  have  stn^led  bard 
not  to  have  to  do  so,  but  I  have  no  doubt  dttt 
in  mMiy  oases  they  have  had  to  do  so. 

9479.  I  think  you  told  us  that  the  oconpfing 
owners  were  about  oce  to  three  in  Cardiganshire! 
—Yes. 

9480.  Can  you  say  what  number  there  are  ii 
the  whole  ? —1  have  looked  at  the  i^gister  and 
made  various  deductions,  and  so  far  as  I  can  see 
there  would  be  probably  from  2,t'%00  to  3,000. 

9481.  Is  there  a  ready  sale  for  these  jpr»- 
psflrties  when  they  came  in  tbe  market?— Tefl; 
the  momoit  that  a  property  of  iluKt  kind  is  pot 
up  for  sale  it  is  frequeirtly  sold. 

9482.  Has  there  been  much  land  sold  laftdyf 
— *A  considerable  amount  during  iite  last  20  years 
within  OUT  county,  and  one  or  two  hxrge  estotei 
have  been  cut  up. 

94^.  When  an  estate  is  eut  mp  in  tiiat  wi^, 
who  buys  the  farms  ?  —  Very  frequently  the 
tenants,  and  when  they  do  not  buy  they  are 
invariably  bidders. 

9484.  I  should  judge  from  what  you  say  that 
you  approve  of  the  creation  of  small  holdiogs?— 
Undoubtedly. 

9485.  And  are  deatrovs  to  multiply  them  ?— 
Very  much  so* 

9486.  And  prefer  in  all  oases  ownership  to 
tenancy  ? — Very  much  so. 

9487.  I  think  you  have  considered  die  Small 
Holdings  Bill  before  Parliament  ? — Yes,  I  have 
looked  at  it. 

9488.  Do  you  approve  of  it  in  principle?—! 
do  in  principle,  but  not  of  the  details. 

9489.  In  such  a  case  as  yours  whore  there  aie 
already  many  small  holdings,  would  the  Bill  be 
of  any  service  ? — Yes,  in  several  instances. 

9490.  Could  you  give  us  an  illustration?— 
One,  I  may  point  out,  is  this.  The  Woods  sad 
Forests  claim  manorial  rights  over  very  consi- 
derable tracts  of  mountain,  and  other  land  in  our 
county  and  adjoining  counties.  There  are  nghts 
of  common  or  pasturing  in  neighbouring  farmi, 
very  frequently  farms  at  a  distance.  Thepori* 
tion  is  this  :  that  they  may  graze  the  land,  but 
they  dare  not  turn  a  sod,  and  they  have  no 
further  claim  than  grazing.  The  moment  that  a 
fence  is  put  utip  in  steps  the  Woods  and  Fcrests, 
amd  .prevents  any  inclosure  or  any  improvement 
I  may  say  that  I  have  been  engaged  on  one 
occasion«  at  any  rate  on  behalf  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests,  in  maintaining  their  claims.  There  is  no  ' 
doubt  that  if  these  mountain  lands  were  outap, 
the  sides  and  the  lowlands  too,  it  would  be  a 

^eat  improvement ;  and  one  reason  for  saying  so 
IS  this :  that  what  improvement  has  ever  taken 
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|Jace  on  this  land  has  been  by  th<Me  peofile  who 
ha¥€  really  stolen  it  fboai  the  Crown^  that  is  to 
say,  encroach^rs.  A  sbei^herd  has  been  planted 
m  charge  of  a  range  of  hiils^  and  he  has  in  variably 
put  \xp  a  house.  He  has  added  some  two  or 
three  fields  to  that  bouse,  and  has  cultivated  it ; 
he  has  manuiped  it»  limed  it^  aud  generally 
Improved    it.     In  other  places  again  they  are 

SDts  where  they  have  built  vill^es;  but  now-a* 
ys  the  Crown  is  very  much  sharper  than  in 
years  gone  by,  and  they  do  not  allow  this  kind  of 
thing.  The  result  is  that  the  land  there  is  in  the 
itate  it  was  in  the  time  of  Adam. 

9491.  It  was  a  singular  way  of  making  it  pro* 
dttctive  before,  but  now  there  is  none? — -Not 
a&y. 

9492.  Your  suggestion^  I  suppose,  is  that  the 
local  authority  mipht  buy  these  rights,  and  utilise 
them  for  the  creation  ai  small  holdings  ? — ^Yes ; 
but  I  should  make  this  remark :  1  do  not  see 
any  reference  in  the  pireeent  Bill  to  Crown  lands ; 

'  and  it  might  possibly  be  necessary  to  introduce 
that,  because  the  Bill  would  not  otherwise  affect 
the  Crown ;  j^et  it  is  very  desirable  that  tkoae^ 
at  any  rate,  with  other  estates^  should  be  covered 
by  the  BilL 

9493.  In  eonaection  with  the  details,  have  you 
anything  to  say  as  to  the  size  of  the  holdings?—- 
I  should  certainly,  so  iar  as  Wales  at  any  rate  ia 
concerned,  increase  it  to  from  one  to  60  acres. 

9494.  But  the  Bill  is  not  one  acre  ? — Froia 
one  to  40  ^  I  should  alter  the  figure  to  from  one 
to  60. 

949&  I  suppose  that  a  50/.  rental  would 
cover  all  that  was  necessary  in  that  case  r — Yes» 
quite. 

9496.  If  we  dealt  with  rent  and  not  acreage  ? 
— Yes ;  50  L  would  be  most  effectual. 

9497.  Do  yoni  approve  of  the  plan  for  a  quit- 
rent? — No;  I  should  allow  the  tenant  to  pay 
the  whole  c^  as  speedily  as  possibles. 

9498.  liut  if  he  paid  it  off  on  the  principle  of 
the  Ashbourne  Act,  the  community  would  have 
no  control  over  him  afterwards,  as  to  sub-letting 
or  anything  of  that  kind? — I  think  that  can  be 
easily  provided  for  by  the  Bill.  1  think  that 
these  i^ots  should  be  stamped  pretty  well  as 
small  holdings,  and  should  be  subject  to  certain 
restrictions  which  the  Bill  could  provide  for. 

9499.  Would  you  subject  them  to  the  condi- 
tion that  tiie  local  authority  might  resume  pos- 
session at  aay  time? — ^I  should  in  certain  places; 
but  taking  now,  for  instaaoe,  very  distant  plots 
of  ground  in  my  county  and  adjosniog  eountieaj 
&x  from  human  habita^on>  or,  at  any  rate,  a 
large  number  of  human  habitations,  there  pr«>- 
bably  they  would  never  be  requii^d,  certainly 
not  this  century  or  the  next;  and  I  think 
the  disadvantage  of  buiding  the  holdings  with 
that  reservation  for  thcee  dietricts  might  v«ry 
well  be  dispensed  with.  But  in  a  town,  or  where 
there  was  even  a  remote  possibility  of  the  land 
being  required  for  other  purposes^  I  think  it 
should  be  so  limited. 

9500.  ThieBr  a  third  ol^ect  in  establishing  a 
%ait-rent  w«b  to  ^ive  to  the  local  authoritiea  a 
atimulua  which  is  involved  in  an  ultimate  profit  to 
the  rates? — I  do  not  think  that  the  local  autho- 
rity should  trade  m  that  way. 

9501.  Do*  aotv  you  think  that  tbe  ratefaj^crs^ 
0.69. 


CiairsHis»— eoBtinned. 

wkoee  money  it  is  that  is  used  for  this  purpose^ 
might  fitirly  amnctf  ate  some  ultimate  benefit  to 
them,  80  that  not  merely  the  agrioultuiral  populi^ 
tion  would  beocMe  small  holders,  but  the  popular 
tion  which  has  any  desire  to  become  small  holders 
might  all  I'eel  that  they  had  a  joint  interest  in  the 
undertaking? — I  do  not  think  that  a  local  autho- 
rity ought  to  expect  any  profit  in  the  sense  of 
profit.  They  will  gain  very  ffreat  advantages 
indirectly ;  the  rateable  value  by  the  improver 
ments  that  will  follow  will  greatly  be  increasecf, 
and  they  will  have  a  better  class  of  men  all  round 
them,  pauperism  will  become  less. 

9502.  X  ou  think  that  they  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  indirect  advantages  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so ;  particularly  as  the  great  disadvantage  that 
the  holders  now  suffer  from  is  the  high  rate  of 
interest ;  and  I  think  that  ought  to  be  diminished 
as  far  as  pogsible. 

9503.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  allow  the  local  authority  to  advance 
money  for  improvements  in  buildings?— No. 

9504.  You  think  that  that  could  be  dispensed 
with  ? — I  think  so,  certainly. 

9505.  And  that  the  small  holders  would  make 
these  improvements  and  the  necessary  buildings 
for  themselves  ? — In  this  way  :  first  of  all  they 
would  provide  a  fourth  of  the  money  for  the  pur- 
chase, that  would  invariably  come  from  previous 
accumulations,  either  ae  tenant  £etrmers  or  other- 
wise. In  addition  to  their  fourth  they  would 
have, their  farming  stock,  and  when  they  g;o 
upon  this  ground  they  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  neighbours  to  lend  them  some  sum  of 
money  necessary  to  erect  buildings.  But  as  I 
said  with  us  there  are  buildings  ajready  in 
existence. 

9506.  I  suppose  that  it  would  be  necessary  m 
any  scheme  lor  the  creation  of  small  holdings  to 
have  some  convenient  scheme  for  theregistratica 
of  title? -Yes. 

9507.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard 
to  that? — I  would  not  certainly  latroduce  the 
registration  brought  into  this  BilL 

9508.  You  are  speaking  of  what  is  known  aa 
Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings'  Bill  ? — Yes. 

9509.  What  is  your  objection  to  that? —In  thei 
first  place  it  proposes  to  constitute  a  registrar 
with  officials  and  assistants  for  each  local  authority., 
That  means  much  expense  to  the  local  authority 
which  will  doubtless  in  the  end  fall  upon  thet 
purchaser.  And  if  ou  the  other  hand  you  join  it 
with  another  local  authority,  as  is  suggested  here* 
then  the  probability  is  that  you  throw  the  red^i- 
tration  work  into  the  hands  of  solicitors  or  other 
third  parties.  Furtheor^  this  is  a  part  of^  a  largo 
an4  complicated  scheme^  and  I  should  suggest 
that  this  should  be  lefl  to  be  dealt  with  by  that 
scheme*  It  seems  to  me  that  if  each  local 
attthority  were  by  the  Act  required  to  keep  a^ 
register  of  these  holdings,,  as.  they  do  of  their 
present  leases,  it  ought  to  meet  the  case. 

9510.  You  would  not  wish  to  burden  a  scheme 
of  this  kind  with  a  general  system  of  registrar 
tion  ? — No ;  and  particulary  as  the  great  desire 
for  registration  is  to  save  the  legal  expenses.  In 
thia  case  the  expense  would  be  comparatively 
small  apart  from  regjbtration;  but  regis- 
tration would  at  the  least  double^  or  treble  it. 
The    Bill   takes   off  from,    the    sbonlders    o£ 
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Chairman-contmued.  Mr.  Jesse  ColUnffi^coniinned. 

t  ^f!':^:''irS^  is  not  much,  or  if  it  is  much,  itjnight  bedone  in 


the  title;  the  Bill  could  also  provide  forms  of 
conveyance  which  could  be  filled  up  by  the  clerk 
of  the  local  authority,  who  is  invariably  a  solicitor. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 
9511.  You  said  that  these  small  holdings  when 


the  local  authorities'  present  offices  ? — That  may 
be  so,  but  still  there  is  to  be  a  registrar  appointed. 
9521.  Then  that  is  a  question  of  name  or 
terms.  What  I  want  to  put  to  you  is  this,  that 
if  the  local  authority  are  empowered,  either  in 


they  do  get  into  the  market  are  snapped  up  ?—  ^^^  ^^?  ^®^®>  ^^  ^7  naming  a  certain  solicitor, 

Tes.  ?"*  1"  various  ways,  to  carry  on  this  registration, 

9512.  Do  theyfetch  high  prices?— As  I  stated  ^!.'|  ^^*  necessarily  an  expensive  form? -I 
before,  they  fetch  from  30  to  35  years'  purchase  *">°k  that  the  whole  question  between  you  and 
on  the  rack  rent.  myself  is  a  question  of  degree.     I  suggest  that 

9513.  Do  you  imagine  that  the  local  authority  ^^^^l  ®^^?*^  ^^  *  register  kept  in  the  same  way 
would  have  some   difficulty    in  becoming    the  "^  "^  "  --«;«.^.  ^c  — ..«.  i . 


purchaser ;  do  you  think  that  the  local  authority 
could  compete  wiih  private  individuals? — In 
many  instances  they  would  themselves  be  able  to 
purchase,  but  in  many  other  instances  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  compulsory  power. 

9514.  You  approve  of  the  proposals  for  com- 
pulsory powers  in  this  Bill  ?— 1  certainly  approve 
of  compulsory  powers  being  vested  in  the  local 
authority  when  necessary.  For  instance,  in  the 
case  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  which  I  just  men- 
tioned, or  where  there  is  a  large  estate  covering 
a  large  tract  of  country,  with  due  regard  to 
residences  and  parks,  and  so  forth,  I  should  un- 
doubtedly give  compulsory  power  to  the  local 
authority  to  purchase  land  when  necessary. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

9515.  You  made  an  objection  to  the  system  of 
registration  in  the  Bill  that  we  have  been  refer- 
ring to,  and  one  of  your  objections  was  that  a 


as  they  keep  a  register  of  present  leases  an<I 
transactions :  it  does  not  involve  much  labour  or 
expenditure.  But  if  you  go  and  keep  a  regular 
register,  and  investigate  the  assignments  and 
mortgages,  and  transfers  of  these  various  tnun 
sactions,  you  must  get  men  with  technical  know- 
ledge, and  that  will  necessarily  mean  expense. 

9522.  But  may  I  point  out  that  you  are  pre- 
suming difficulties  that  cannot  arise  under  the 
Kill;  the  Bill,  as  I  take  it,  does  not  presume 
that  there  shall  not  be  technical  knowledge 
employed,  it  only  leaves  to  the  local  authority 
to  secure  that  there  shall  be  a  public  registra- 
tion, so  that  everybody  might  know  or  might 
understand  it.  Do  you  object  to  the  principle  ? 
—  My  only  objection  i«?  one  of  money,  and  if  it 
can  be  done  for  nothing  on  both  sides,  on  the  part 
of  the  purchaser  and  on  the  part  of  the  local 
authority,  I  should  have  no  objection  certainly. 
But  it  cannot.  For*  t;he  purpose- of  registration 
declarations  or  affidavits,  copies,  or  abstracts  of 


solicitor  would  not  be  required  to  investigate  the     *he  deeds  to  be  registered  will  be  required  and 


title  ?— Yes 

9516.  Might  I  remind  you  that  a  small  holder 
starts  with  a  good  title  ? — Quite  so. 

9517.  Therefore  the  investigation  you  refer  to 
in  the  case  of  the  small  holder  selling  would  be 
absolutely  unnecessary  ? — That    is    my  point ; 


all  these  documents  means  expense.  The  Bill 
of  Sale  Act  which  requires  registration  of  such 
documents  doubles  the  expense. 

9523.  I  take  it  that  after  having  created  small 
holders  you  are  not  in  favour  of  their  subletting 
the  land  that  they  have  acquired  through  the 


that,  as  the  Bill  gives  an  absolutely  indefeasible     public  assistance? — My  experience  is  this:  that 
title  to  the  purchaser,  that  gets  rid  of  all  respon- 
sibility from  the  shoulders  of  the  solicitor,  which 
is   the  reason  for  the  high  charges  at  present 
allowed. 

9518.  Therefore  there  can  be  no  expense  in 
the  investigation  of  the  title  ? — That  is  what  I 
say ;  that  is  one  reason  why  it  is  unnecessary,  I 
think,  to  introduce  this  registrarion  of  title.  All 
that  is  necessary  would  be  to  fill  up  a  form  which 
the  Act  might  provide,  and  the  fee  for  that, 
whether  filled  up  by  the  clerk  of  the  local  autho- 
rity or  by  an  independent  solicitor,  could  not  be 
much. 

9519.  Yes;  but  wherein  can  the  expense  be 
large  in  the  case  of  a  local  authority  or  local 
authorities  jointly,  in  adding  to  the  expense? — 
I  found  my  objection  on  one  clause.  Clause  12, 
which  says,  **  Every  local  authority  which  shall 
establish  any  small  holdings  under  this  Act  shall 
open  a  separate  register  for  the  registration  of 
titles  to  such  small  holdings.  The  business  of 
such  register  shall  be  conducted  by  a  registrar 
with  any  necessary  assistance,  and  any  number 
of  local  authorities  may  combine  to  have  a  joint 
office  and  joint  registrar."  That  necessarily  in- 
volves a  salary,  and  that  in  each  county  will 
amount  to  a  considerable  sum. 

9520.  But  surely  you  are  aware  that  it  might 
not  necessarily  involve  a  salary.    K  the  business 


where  the  small  holdings  have  been  created  thej 
are  not,  at  any  rate  in  our  neighbourhood, 
swamped  by  larger  holdings. 

9524.  But,  speaking  generally,  are  you  or  are 
you  not  in  favour  of  preventing  the  possibility 
of  the  creation  of  a  new  race  of  landlords^  which 
a  power  of  sub-letting  would  create? — I  cer- 
tainly would  check  suWetting. 

9525.  Would  you  prevent  it  ? — I  would. 

9526.  Then  would  you  also  prevent  free  sub- 
division or  free  consolidation  in  the  case  of  small 
holdings  that  had  been  created  at  the  public 
expense  ?—  I  should  do  this :  it  is  necessary  not 
only  to  have  in  existence  in  a  locality  small 
holdings,  but  also  small  allotments,  and  eo  long 
as  small  allotments  also  are  secured,  I  should 
have  no  obiection. 

9527.  That  is  not  my  question.  I  quite  agree 
with  what  you  stated  there  ;  ]^ut  in  the  case  of 
small  holdings  created  by  a  public  authority  with 
public  credit  or  finance,  would  you  or  would  you 
not  attach,  as  an  absolute  condition,  that  there 
should  be  no  subdivision  and  no  consolidation  with- 
out the  consent  of  that  local  authority? — I  would. 

9528.  Then  if  you  make  a  man  absolute 
owoer,  possessor  of  the  fee-simple  without  any 
quit  rent,  are  there  any  means  by  which  for  all 
time  you  can  prevent  these  evils  ? — I  think  that 
the  Act  of  Parliament  can  so  provide.    I  think 

that 
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Mr.  Jesse  Ci>//in^5— continued. 

that  the  original  conveyance  (the  root  of  title) 
should  be  ear-marked  as  the  conveyance  under 
the  Act,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act. 

9529.  After  several  generations  of  men  in  the 
esioyment  of  the  fee-simple  of  the  land,  do  you 
think  that  any  local  authority  would  take  upon 
themselves  to  interfere  with  that  man  simply 
because  the  root  of  the  title,  a  long  wav  back, 
ordered  him  not  to  do  so-and-so  ? — The  land  as 
long  as  water  ruhs  will  be  stamped  as  such  until 
there  is  a  change,  and  when  sold  it  will  have  an 
inferior  value  to  unencumbered  freehold.  Such 
as  leases  ;  a  lease  once^  created  always  continues 
a  lease. 

9530.  But  I  am  askins  you,  as  a  matter  of 
opinion,  whether  you  think  that  any  local  autho- 
rity would  exercise  the  power,  which  involves 
fine  and  punishment,  of  preventing  a  man  from 
carrving  out  any  process  of  sub-letting  and  sub- 
dividing ? — You  are  asking  me  whether  I  think 
the  local  authority  will  neglect  its  duty,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  will. 

9531.  At  any  rate,  may  I  take  it  that  it 
would  be  much  easier  for  the  local  authority  to 
carry  out  those  provisions  if  it  was  in  the  receipt 
of  an  annual  quit-rent  ? — No,  I  do  not  know 
that  it  would  in  the  least. 

9532.  Then,  when  you  say  that  you  wish  a 
man  to  become  absolute  owner  free  from  restric- 
tions, you  think  that  he  should  pay  a  higher 
yearly  interest,  in  order  to  pay  off  the  interest 
and  capital,  than  he  would  otherwise  pay  if  he 
were  subject  to  a  quit-rent? — 1  should  give  him 
the  option  of  paying  the  money  in  two  ways ; 
either  by  paying  the  principal  by  instalments 
whenever  he  was  inclined,  or  at  once  when- 
ever he  was  able  to  do  feo ;  or  I  should  allow 
him  to  capitalise  the  principal  and  interest  to- 
gether. 

9533.  Supposing  that  a  man  bought  400/. 
woiih  of  land,  and  paid  down  100/.,  and  the  re- 
mainder was  to  remain  as  a  perpetual  quit  rent, 
say  at  four  per  cent,  in  order  to  carry  out  your 
idea  of  making  him  an  absolute  owner,  you  would 
require  him  to  pay  more  interest  per  annum  than 
if  he  were  paying  a  perpetual  quit-rent? — No; 
the  way  I  would  suggest  would  be  this,  that  the 
money  to  be  advanced  by  the  local  authority 
should  to  all  intents  and  purposes  be  a  mortgage 
which  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  pay  up  all  at 
once,  or  by  instalments  of  50/.  or  100  /.,  or  any 
sum  he  mi<>ht  think  proper.  I  should  give  him 
also  the  option,  if  he  preferred  it,  of  paying  the 
capital  sum  and  interest  by  yearly  payments. 

9534.  But  would  you  then  require  the  local 
authority  to  charge  him  the  lowest  possible  in- 
terest that  they  could  bornnv  at  of  the  State  for 
this  pur[)08e? — Yes  ;  I  would  just  advance  a  trifle, 
as  little  as  possible,  to  cover  expenses,  and  to 
provide  for  contingencies. 

9535.  Then  1  may  take  it  that  you  consider 
that  the  local  authority,  that  is  the  ratepayers, 
who  form  the  great  majority,  say  95  per  cent,  of 
the  district,  ought  to  pledtre  their  credit  to  let  a 
small  holder  acquire  land  at  the  lowest  possible 
price  at  which  their  credit  can  borrow,  and  take 
no  financial  corresponding  advantage  in  re- 
turn ? — Yes ;  because  they  get  an  equivalent  in 
other  ways, 
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9536.  You  think  that  would  be  suflicieat  ?~I 
think  so. 

9537.  Do  you  think  that  the  local  authority 
would  be  as  likely  to  put  into  operation  a 
measure  of  this  character,  where  there  is  prac- 
tically no  margin? — Pardon  me,  there  is  a 
fourth  ;  and  particularly  if  you  were  to  capi- 
talise principal  and  interest,  it  would  leave  everj 
year  a  largt:r  margin. 

9538.  You  think  that  the  local  authority  would 
be  as  likely  to  put  a  scheme  in  force  where  they 
had  the  little  or  no  margin  you  speak  of,  as  they 
would  if  they  had  a  larger  margin  by  which  the 
ratepayers  would  ultimately  benefit  by  becoming 
the  receivers  of  the  quit-rent?— That  is  to  say, 
whether  they  would  be  more  likely  to  put  in 
force  the  Act  when  they  can  put  a  lot  of  money 
into  their  own  pocket,  than  if  they  could  put 
nothing  into  their  own  pocket ;  and  I  should  say 
certainly  not. 

9539.  I  should  not  say  putting  money  into 
their  own  pocket.  The  margin  I  an  putting  to 
you,  and  what  they  would  put  into  their  own 
pocket,  would  be  the  exact  margin  which  results 
from  their  own  superior  credit.  For  instance, 
they  can  borrow  money  at  3  per  cent.,  and  the 
small  owner  can  borrow  probably  at  not  less  than 
4  per  cent. ;  therefore  the  1  per  cent,  they  would 
put  into  their  pocket  as  the  outcome  of  their  own 
superior  credit.  You  object  to  their  having 
that  ? — Yes,  I  do,  and  1  will  tell  you  the  reason. 
The  reason  is  this,  that  the  land  does  not  yield 
more  than  from  2  j  to  3  per  cent.,  and  if  you 
really  want  to  benefit  the  holder  of  small  hold- 
ings, it  is  by  giving  him  the  money  as  cheap  as 
po8sil)le.  You  lose  nothing  by  liorrowing  at  3  per 
cent,  and  letting  to  him  at  3i  per  cent. ;  whereas 
if  you  let  to  him  at  4  ])er  cent,  it  is  only  what  he 
can  get  from  others.  I  consider  cheap  loans  as 
vital  as  compulsory  power  of  purchase. 

9540.  But  I  am  supposing  the  case  of  a  com- 
paratively poor  man,  who  is  a  good  cultivator^ 
but  who  has  not  got  the  money  ;  you  do  not  hold 
out  that  he  can  go  into  the  open  market  and 
borrow  money  at  4  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  most  cer- 
tainly he  can 

9541.  A  man  of  good  character  and  penni- 
less?— He  must  have  a  margin  of  a  third  or  a 
fourth. 

y542.  A  man  of  good  character  with  I'X)  /.  in 
his  pocket  can  go  into  the  open  market  and  bor- 
row the  rest  at  4  per  cent.,  you  say? — My 
business  has  consisted  of  that,  and  I  have  put- 
out  thousands  of  pounds,  small  and  large,  at 
4  per  cent,  upon  such  margin. 

9543.  Then  where  is  the  necessity  for  Govern- 
ment interference  at  all  ? —  There  is  this  neces- 
sity, that  it  is  very  necessary  where  small 
allotments  cannot  be  had  to  have  compulsory 
powers  to  obtain  them  ;  but  if  they  ai'e  s^oing  to 
charge  4  per  cent,  upon  an  advance  oi  money 
the  holder  gets  nothing ;  it  is  only  by  reducing 
it  to  3  per  cent.,  as  I  hope,  that  the  Bill  will 
largely  benefit  this  class. 

9544.  Then  you  stated  that  landlords  let  their 
land  at  2^  per  cent.?— Yes,  2^  to  3  per  cent. 

9545.  On  what  do  you  base  your  calculation 
as  to  the  cost  price  ? — I  base  it  on  the  purchases 
which  I  have  seen  take  place  at  auctions. 

3Q  9546.  WTiat 
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9546.  What  do  you  reckon  the  land  in  Walea 
per  acre? — It  varies  from  a  few  pence  to  a 
sovereign. 

9547.  I  mean  the  value  of  ordinary  land? — 
Our  land  varies  very  much.  If  you  go  down  to 
the  valley  and  hill-side  the  land  would  vary  from 
10  s.  to  1  /• ;  if  you  go  on  the  bare  mountain,  it 
is  prohably  not  more  than  1  ^.  or  2  s.  an  acre. 

9548.  1  was  meaning  the  selling  price  ?— That 
would  be  30  years'  purchase,  as  1  have  said,  at 
any  rate. 

iM r.  Thomas  Ellis. 

9549.  Do  you  find  that  in  the  frequent  sales 
of  estates  that  take  place  in  Wales,  tenants 
almost  invariably  bid  and  bid  high  for  their 
farms  ? — They  do. 

9550.  And  that  in  as  many  cases  as  possible 
they  secure  them  ? — They  do  ;  and  rre(|Uontly 
ivhen  they  are  not  secured  by  tenants  you  will 
find  that  the  tenants  were  bidders. 

9551.  And  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
compensation  for  improvements  is  small,  and  that 
they  have  little  hold  upon  their  land  they  nre 
put  at  a  disadvantage  with  their  fellow  bidders 
m  buying  their  own  farms,  that  is  to  say  that 
they  have  to  give  certain  money,  nnd  to  buy,  in 
fact,  their  own  improvements  ?  — Very  fre- 
quently. 

9552.  With  regard  to  the  Crown  lands,  are 
they  tracts  that  could  be  cultivated  in  Cardigan- 
shire ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  along  the  hill, 
side,  take  the  instance  I  gave  of  a  shepherd 
building  a  house  and  enclo.«ing  three  or  ibur 
fields,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  land  on  each 

■  side  of  him  being  so  enclosed. 

9553.  Is  much  of  this  land  not  merely  avail- 
able for  cultivating  but  for  planting  trees? — 
Undoubtedly. 

9554.  Which  would  become  a  very  valuable 
accessory  industry  and  employment  for  small 
holders'i— We  consider  that  larch  plantations  pay 
in  our  neighbourhood  well. 

9555.  And  you  consider  that  concurrently  with 
such  a  provision  as  this  in  Mr.  Jesse  CoUings' 
Bill,  or  something  similar^  there  should  be  a  reform 
in  the  tenure  of  those  lands  ? — I  think  so. 

9556.  You  think  that  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
per and  efiicient  working  of  such  a  Bill  or  system 
as  this? — Yes. 

9557.  And  your  proposal  is  that  they  should 
be  vested  in  the  local  authority  ?  -  I  es,  .  the 
County  Council.  I  should  say  the  County 
Council. 

9558.  Do  you  consider  thut  any  scheme  of  this 
sort  could  bring  much  advantage  unless  the  local 
atithorities  had  compulsory  powers  to  acquire 
land  for  purposes  of  this  kind? — I  think  it  cannot 
have  much  advantage  unless  it  provides  for  two 
things ;  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  Innd  by  the 
local  authority,  and  the  advance  of  money  by  the 
local  authority  at  something  less  than  the  present 
rate. 

Mr.  Angus  Sutherland. 

9559.  You  were  asked  questions  as  to  the  pre- 
cautions which  vou  thought  would  be  necessarv 
to  prevent  subdivision  in  the  event  of  a  small 
holder  obtaining  the  freehold ;  I  did  not  quite 
gather  what  precautions  you  were  to  take  in  the 


Mr.  Angus  Sutherland — continued. 

case  of  a  freeholder  with  the  absolute  disposition 
of  his  land?-* I  take  it  that  an  Act  of  Parliament 
can  do  anything  pretty  well,  and  if  you  declare 
upon  the  sale  of  land  that  that  land  is  subject  to 
this  Act  when  passed,  or  to  whatever  Act  may 
be  passed,   it  will  always  be  stamped  as  such 

Property.  Instead  of  creating  two  classes  as  we 
ave  now,  leasehold  and  freehold,  you  will  have 
freehold,  restricted  freehold  and  leasehold.  Of 
course,  restricted  freehold  is  not  known  to  the  law 
at  present  as  it  stands,  but  there  will  be  no 
diffaculty  in  creating  it. 

9560.  So  that  the  freehold  which  you  contem- 
plate under  this  Act  would  not  be  the  same  sort 
of  freehold  as  now  exists  ?  -  No  ;  and  1  should 
bring  them  as  near  as  possible  by  necessary  pro- 
visions. 

9561.  I  also  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
were  against  the  quit-rent ;  that  was,  of  course, 
implied  in  your  former  answer;  and  you  also 
stated  in  connection  with  that  that  you  did  not 
see  that  the  local  authority  had  any  right  or  title 
to  become  traffickers  in  land,  or  something  to  that 
efiect  ? — Yes,  with  a  view  of  making  a  profit.  I 
take  it,  at  any  rate,  that  the  policy  ot  the  Bill 
would  be  to  cut  up  land  for  the  benefit  of  the 
neighbourhood  generally,  so  as  to  make  the  most 
of  the  land. 

9562.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  a  local  authority  who  makes  a 
profit  (or  the  sake  of  the  community  and  a 
private  individual  who  makes  a  profit  for  his  own 
private  interest? — No;  because,  as  I  put  it  before, 
if  the  local  authority  is  going  to  charge  4  per 
cent,  interest,  plenty  of  money  at  that  rate  can 
now  be  hnd  anywhere  upon  land. 

9563.  That  is  arguing  fmm  the  holder's  point 
of  view,  and  not  from  a  public  point  of  view? — 
Yes,  certainly.  I  may  say  further  that  I  have 
been  17  years  in  practice,  and  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  instances,  1  have  never  been  able 
to  get  money  imder  4  per  cent. ;  but  since  I  have 
censed  to  be  in  practice  lately,  and  owing  to 
Mr.  Goschen*s  scheme,  money  is  now  had  at  3^ 
per  cent,  frequently. 

9564.  But  the  demand  for  money  for  this 
purpose,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  land,  would 
naturally  be  modified  by  the  facilities  for  getting 
the  land ;  whatever  demand  may  exist  at  present 
for  monev  for  the  purchase  of  land,  would  be 
modified  by  the  passage  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
like  this,  for  facilities  for  getting  land  ? — ^It 
might  if  it  was  very  large.  I  should  anyhow  let 
the  rate  upon  which  the  local  authority  advanced 
the  money  be  certainly  upon  the  same  terms,  as 
near  as  possible,  as  they  borrow  at,  with  say  5  «. 
in  the  100  /.  to  cover  contingencies. 

9565.  I  think  you*  also  stated  that  the  local 
authority  would  be  compensated  in  some  indirect 
ways  ? — Yes. 

9566.  Can  you  specify  some  of  them?— There 
is  no  doubt,  I  think  you  will  find,  if  this  scheme 
is  adopted  that  the  value  oFland  hiU  be  greatly 
increased  by   improvements;  buildinus  will   be 

I)ut  up  by  tenants,  the  land  will  be  manured,  and 
imed  ana  cultivated  well ;  in  that  wuy  the  rate- 
able value  will  be  at  once  increased.  You  will 
have,  in  addition,  an  improved  character  of  men 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  you  wiU  find  probably 
that  pauperism  will  decrease. 

9567.  I  presume 
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9567.  I  presume  that  in  any  scheme  of  this 
kind  the  decrease  of  pauperism  would  be  an 
object  in  tryinp^  to  obtain  such  Icgitslation  ? — ^It 
ought  to  be  a  very  great  one. 

9568.  Your*  experience  is  that  where  theee 
small  holdings  exist»  pauperism  is  less  ? — I  can- 
not say  that  I  have  gone  into  the  question. 

95d9.  You  have  certified  to  the  character  of 

Eeople  where  smalt  holdings  prevail  already  ? — I 
ave  to  some  extent.    . 

9570.  And  generally,  I  presume,  that  would 
extend  to  wherever  your  experience  led  you? — 
Yes;  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  you  will 
find  that  they  are,  as  a  class^  better  than  people 
who  are  not  freeholders. 

9571.  I  think  from  the  general  tenour  of  your 
remarks  that  you  contemplate  that  small  hold- 
ings would  be  used  in  Wales,  or  in  Cardig>inshire 
at  least,  for  the  T)urpose  of  reclaiming  land  not 
now  in  use? — les,  I  speak  generally  of  »M id- 
Wales. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis. 

95*<2.  That  would  happen  in  all  the  hilly 
districts  in  Wales? — Yes,  Cardiganshire^ 
Montgomeryshire,  and  Merionethshire. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collinus, 

9573.  I  should  like  to  be  clear  about  one 
question.  You  are  aware  that  the  object  of  this 
inquiry  is  the  creation  of  small  holdings;  in 
other  words,  to  enable  good  cultivators  who  have 
not  money,  or  but  little  money,  to  get  a  small 
holding  of  land  ?— Yes. 

9574.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  «ay 
that  if  a  man  had  an  opportunity  of  purchasing 
400  /.  worth  of  land,  and  only  had  100  /.,  you 
would  advise  your  client  to  hand  him  the  remain- 
ing 3()0  /.  at  4  per  cent.  ?•— Not  quite  that.  The 
rule  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  to  advance  two- 
thirds  of  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money. 

9575.  Then  1  mi:<understood  vour  answer. 
The  proposal,  as  contained  in  the  !Bill  to  which 
70U  have  referred,  is  that  provided  that  the  man 
has  got  100/.,  the  local  authority  will  advance 
him  tiic  remaining  300  /.  at  4  per  cent  to  enable 
him  to  purchase  400/.  worth  of  land;  and  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  is  what  the  same  man 
could  do  in  the  open  market? — Tlie  difference 
between  the  Hill  and  the  rule  now  in  the  Court 
of  Chancerv  is  between  a  third  and  a  fourth ; 
but  in  our  locality,  where  the  lender  very  fre- 
quently knows  as  well  as  the  borrower  the  value 
of  the  land,  and  is  satisfied  that  it  has  been 
bought  at  a  fair  price,  he  will  not  only  advance 
two-thirds,  but  very  frequently  three-fourths. 

9576.  Speaking  on  the  general  principle,  I 
want  to  ascertain  whethei'  or  no  vou  think  that 
any  man  can  obtain  such  favourable  terms  in  the 
open  market  as  are  offered  under  the  Bill? — 
Siometimes,  not  always. 

9577.  He  could  not  rely  upon  it?— No,  but  he 
could  always  rely  upon  having  two-thirds. 

9578.  Instead  of  three  fourths  ?— Yes. 

9579.  When  you  8:iy  that  he  could  always 
rely  upon  it,  there  again,  supposing  that  the  man 
had  no  other  money  but  the  third,  could  he 
always  rely  upon  getting  ihe  two-thirds  ?  -  Yes. 

9580.  You  would  recommend  your  clients  to 
advance  to  a  man  who  had  nothing  but  a  thirds 
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thr.  other  two-thirds,  at  4  per  cent.  ? — Yes.  We 
never  think  of  the  character  of  the  roan,  as  a 
rule;  but  all  we  see  to  is  that  at  any  rate  we  do 
not  advance  more  than  two- thirds;  so  long  as 
we  have  two-thirds  the  borrower  may  become 
bankrupt  or  go  abroad ;  we  look  to  the  land. 

9581.  May  I  take  it  that  you  admit  that  ther^ 
is  an  advantage  in  the  local  authority  dealing 
with  the  man  in  this  respect:  that,  while  a 
private  lender  has  always  the  power  of  foreclosing 
at  any  time,  under  the  proposals  dealing  with 
the  local  authority  it  is  a  perpetual  quit-rent 
that  can  never  be  raised  on  the  man  and  can 
never  full  in  ;  do  you  not  consider  that  a  great 
advantage?  —  No,  I  do  not;  I  consider  it  a 
great  nuisance^  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  sou 
lou  will  not  allow  a  man  to  redeem  it  when 
times  are  good,  and  when  times  are  bad  he  must 
pay  it  or  suffer  a  distress. 

9582.  Do  you  consider  it  better  for  a  man 
always  to  be  liable  at  any  moment  to  have  his 
mortgage  foreclosed,  sajr  in  a  bad  season  or  at  any 
time,  or  do  you  consider  that  it  is  not  an  advan- 
tage when  a  man  is  absolutely  certain  that  he 
cannot  have  his  mortgage  foreclosed? — I  con- 
sider that  there  is  a  greater  advantage  in  the 
mortgage. 

9583.  My  question  is  simply  this :  is  the  advan- 
tage offered  by  the  local  authority  of  never  fore- 
closing the  mortgage,  an  advantage  or  not  ? — 
That  is  an  advantage,  with  many  disadvantages 
which  are  greater  than  the  advantage. 

9584.  And  do  you  consider  that  the  power  of 
a  private  lender  of  callin'j  in  his  money  at  any 
time  is  a  disadvantage  ?— That  is  a  disadvantage 
with  many  advantages. 


Mr.  Halley  Stewart 

9585.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  tenants  paying  4  per  ceut  inter- 
est on  the  capital  value  of  the  lana? — I  do;  they 
are  greatly  nandicapped  in  havin<ij  to  do  so,  and 
that  IS  the  great  disadvantage  now  that  they  suffer 
under  as  compared  with  their  position  as  tenants. 

9586.  Is  land  in  Wales  at  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation  possible  generally  ?— in  some  parts 
it  is. 

9587.  Generally? — Generally  it  is  fairly  cul- 
tivated; it  can  be  improved. 

9588.  Does  it  appe-ir  to  you  that  if  the  land  is 
improveable  they  could  afford  to  pay  a  little  more 
interest  than  tliev  would  be  able  to  pay  if  the 
land  were  at  the  highest  pitch  of  cultivation  ? — I 
do  not  see  why  they  should. 

9589.  That  is  not  the  point? — But  commer- 
cially speaking,  why  should  they  give  the  benefit 
of  their  labour  and  expenditure  in  future  years 
to  the  State  or  to  the  local  authority. 

9590.  Can  they  obtain  land  generally  at  less 
than  4  per  cent.? — They  can  obtain  land  at  about 
3  per  cent.  $ 

9591.  Is  that  about  the  average  now? — Yes, 
and  at  2}  per  cent. 

9592.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  considered  an 
equivalent  if  they  could  become  the  tenants  of 
the  community  with  tenant-right  without  advanc- 
ing any  money  towards  the  occupancy  of  the 
land ;  do  you  think  that  they  would  regard  that 
as  an  improved  position,  worth  paying  a  little 
more  percentage  for? — It  is  certainly  better  than 
their  present  position,  but  it  is  not  to  be  com- 

3  Q  2  pared 
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Mr.  JONEB. 


Mr.  Halley  Stewart — continued, 
bared  with  their  position  as  freeholders,  or  such 
freeholders  as  are  intended  to  be  created  by  the 
Bill.  ^ 

9593.  But  supposing  that  it  should  seem  unjust 
to  Parliament  to  favour  a  certain  class  of  the 
community  like  this,  by  making  them  freeholders 
by  the  intervention  of  the  State  and  the  munici- 
J)al  authority,  would  it  be  attractive  to  the  tenants 
to  have  a  guaranteed  occupancy  of  the  land,  what 
18  called  a  permanent  tenaDt-right,  and  under 
such  a  system  would  they  be  willing  to  pay  some- 
what more  than  the  current  rate?— Half  a  loaf 
is  better  than  no  loaf  at  all.  I  think  that  would 
apply  there. 

9594.  What  advantage  do  you  consider  that 
there  is  to  the  Ireel^older  over  a  man  with  tenant- 
'%ht,  guaranteed  occupation  ?— He  is  always 
dependent  upon  his  landlord,  and  there  are  a  hun- 
Jred-and-ono  ways  by  which  a  landlord  can  make 
himself  disagreeable  and  punish  the  tenant  who 

-does  not  carry  out  his  bidding. 

9595.  But  unoer  the  Mill  which  we  are  dis- 
cussing, under  any  system,  I  mean,  of  the 
creation  of  small  holdings  through  State  inter- 
vention, there  must  be  a  landlord,  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  landlord,  the  local- authority?— Isot  in 
the  way  I  suggest. 

9596.  Yours  is  the  Ashbourne  purchase,  I 
suppose  ?—  Yes. 

9597.  But  under  the  local  authority  such  as 
constituted  by  Mr  Jesse  Collings*  Bill  the  man 
would  be  only  practically  the  tenant  of  the  com- 
munity ? — Yes. 

9598.  With  a  fixed  rental  in  perpetuity? — 
Yes. 

9599.  Would  it  not  be  equally  attractive  to 
him  to  become  a  tenant  without  finding  any 
capital  towards  the  purchase  of  the  land,  instead 
of  three-fuurths,  ana  paying  a  little  higher  rent? 
— No,  I  think  not.  I  think  everyone's  desire  is  to 
i)e  a  freeholder,  and  I  think  it  would  tend  to  the 
general  improvement  of  land  to  put  them  in  that 
^position,  securing  the  other  advantages  required 
by  the  Bill. 

9600.  You  think  that  the  mere  idea  of  being 
a  freeholder  would  be  much  more  attractive  to 
;them.  The  position  I  put  before  you  is  this : 
Supposing  that  in  eac  h  c^se  the  man  had  guaran- 
teed tenancy,  the  mere  charm  of  thinking  he  was 
■a  freeholder  in  one  case  would  be  more  attractive 
to  him  than  not  ha\ing  to  find  any  money  and 
being  a  tenant  in  the  other  ? — I  do  not  look  upon 
it  as  being  a  charm  alone.  I  take  it  that  this 
scheme  will  apply  to  cases  where  people  will 
save  money,  and  they  will  require  to  invest  that 
money,  and  they  prefer  to  invest  it  in  the  land 
that  they  hold.  The  desire  of  this  class  is  to  pay 
off  mortgajres  or  other  burdens  when  times  are 
good,  so  that  they  may  be  the  better  able  to  viith- 
stand  bad  times.  '1  his  they  cannot  do  with  an 
annual  rent,  whether  ^uit-rent  or  occupation 
rent. 

9601.  But  that  docs  not  meet  my  point.  Here 
is  a  man  who  has  the  offer  of  a  tenancy  without 
finding  any  capita!,  and  he  is  a  poor  man  ? — Par- 
don me,  he  is  called  upon  to  find  a  fourth. 

9602.  Yes,  take  that  man  ;  would  it  not  pro- 
mote the  cultivation  of  the  land  to  a  greater 
extent  if  you  provide  that  land  without  the  man 

.  finding  a  fourth^  and  give  him  a  tenant-right 


[Continued* 


Mr.  Halley  Stewart — continued, 
tinder  the  local  authority  ?  -No.  I  will  tell  you 
why  :  the  sale  of  tenant-right  is  most  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  it  involves  a  lot  of  ha&rgling  and  awful 
litigation  when  there  is  an  attempt  to  dispose  of 
it.  The  tennnt  sends  in  his  claim  for  unexhausted 
improvements;  thereupon  the  landlord  tunu 
upon  him  and  sends  in  a  big  claim  for  dilapida- 
tions ;  and  the  result  is  that  the  whole  of  the 
man's  tenant-right  is  dwindled  away  in  litigation* 
I  know  of  many  such  instances. 

9603.  And  you  think  it  just  that  the  State 
should  provide  freeholds  for  a  class  of  the  com- 
munity at  the  national  expense  ? — I  do  when  it 
gets  the  benefit 

9604.  Who  get  the  benefit?— The  State. 

9605.  How  does  the  State  get  the  benefit? — 
I  think  the  improved  rating  value  will  be  con- 
siderable. 

Sir  George  Campbell. 

9606.  Do  I  rightly  understand  thi^t  whereas 
everywhere  else  farmers  have  been  very  much 
depressed,  in  Wales  thev  are  still  making  and 
saving  money  to  buy  holdings? — In  years  gone 
by  they  have  saved ;  during  the  last  few  years 
certainly  they  have  not  been  saving ;  but  now 
there  has  been  an  improved  state  of  uiings  again 
within  the  last  12  months.  I  may  tell  you  that 
a  year  ago  cattle  sold  at  exactly  half  their 
present  price. 

9607  They  hHve  not  gone  back  ? — They  have 
to  some  extent,  but  not  considerably. 

9608.  They  have  still  got  money  in  their 
pockets  ? — The  people  who  made  money  before 
the  bad  times  came  pretty  well  retained  it.  They 
do  not  touch  the  capital,  and  if  they  can  help  it^ 
not  the  interest  either.  Un  er  such  circumstances 
money  begets  money  quickly. 

9609.  Do  I  rightly  understind  that  the  land- 
lord does  all  the  improvements  in  all  cases  in 
Wales? — No,  that  is  not  so.  As  a  rule  the 
landlord  builds,  but  not  always. 

9610.  In  other  cases  is  there  any  special  bar- 

{rain  made  ? — In  other  cases  occasionally  the 
andlord  gives  the  timber  and  the  tenant  puts  up 
slight  building's  or  gives  an  occasional  quantity 
of  lime.  All  other  im])rovements  arc  made  by 
the  tenant. 

9611.  In  such  cases  the  tenant  has  no  right  of 
compensation? — He  has  absolutely  none. 

9612.  Is  there  no  tenant-right  in  Wales,  cor- 
responding to  the  system  in  Lincolnshire  and 
Surrey  ? — No,  unfortunately  not.  I  have  been 
concerned  in  several  cases,  and  I  have  never 
been  able  to  apply  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act,  not  a  single  instance  has  come  under  my 
notice.  I  have  over  and  over  again  endeavoured 
to  establish  the  custom,  but  it  always  broke  down ; 
it  turns  out  that  the  instances  quoted  have  been 
held  under  agreement  or  leases. 

9613.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
improve  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  so  as  to 
provide  for  those  cases? — I  think  it  certainly 
would.     As  it  stands  now  it  is  a  dead  letter. 

9614.  You  think  it  might  be  improved  to  that 
extent  ? — Yes. 

9615.  Then  I  understand  that  you  are  in 
favour  of  enclosing  the  great  commons  in  Wales? 
— What  I  speak  of  now  is  this  dual  relationship 
existing  betweeu  the  Crown  on  one  side  and  the 

man 
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Mr.  Jokes. 


[Continued. 


Sir  George  Campbell — continued. 

man  who  holda  the  land^  the  grazing  of  it,  on  the 
other. 

9616.  All  that  is  now  in  common  you  would 
enclose  ? — Subject  to  limitations.  Where  there 
is  a  common  close  to  a  town,  or  likely  to  be 
required  for  recreation  or  such  purposes,  I  would 
preserve  it ;  but  the  hills  I  speak  of  are  some- 
thing like  20  miles  from  the  nearest  town  of  7,000 
inhabitants. 

9617.  Supposing  that  these  great  commons  - 
were  enclosed,  who  would  be  tne  parties  who 
would  have  the  right  to  the  land ;  are  there  any 
popular  rights,  or  would  the  neighbouring  land- 
lords take  them  all  to  themselves  ? — We  have 
had  the  land  enclosed  in  the  county ;  and,  of 
course  the  Inclosure  Act  provides  that  every 
one's  present  interest  shall  be  compensated ;  the 
landlord  gets  his  share  and  the  freeholders  get 
their  share. 

9618.  Are  there  commoners  in  Wales  who 
would  get  a  share  ?  —  Yes,  when  close  to 
villages. 

9619.  There  are  common  rights  in  Wales? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

9620.  You  said  that  the  land  was  generally 
sold  at  30  years'  purchase  ? — Yes. 

9621.  Then  the  local  authority,  if  they  bought 
a  farm  say  of  100/.  a  year  rent,  would  pay 
3,000/.  for  it?— Yes. 


Mr.  Jesse  Collings— con^ned. 

9622.  Then  by  your  proposal,  they  charging: 
the  holder  3  per  cent.,  the  local  authority  would 
only  be  asking  90  /.  ? — But  I  do  not  thmk  you 
understand  me  rightly.  If  you  say  30  years'  pur- 
chase at  100/.,  the  purchase  there  would  be  a 
trifle  over  3  per  cent 

9623.  It  would  be  nearly  3J  per  cent.  ?— Yes. 

9624.  If  your  proposal  of  letting  the  laud  at 
3  per  cent,  is  carried  out,  the  local  authority 
would  lose  10/.  a  year? — Pardon  me,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  fixed  the  exact  rate.  I  said  that  they 
should  lend  money  at  what  they  get  it  with  a 
trifle  over,  a  sum  not  exceeding  5  s.  a  100  /. ;  if 
they  borrow  at  3  they  should  lend  at  3  per  cent., 
plus  5  s.;  if  they  borrow  at  2  per  cent.,  they 
should  lend  at  2  per  cent.,  plus  5  s. 

9625.  If  there  is  any  risk  or  loss  over  that,  it 
should  fall  upon  the  rates? — They,  have  the 
fourth,  and  they  have  also  the  improvements 
that  they  hold. 

9626.  But  in  case  of  a  fail  in  the  value  of  land 
or  of  any  other  circumstance,  in  case  there  should 
be  any  other  deficiency  it  must  fall  upon  the 
rates  ?—  I  think  you  would  find  that  a  sum  of  5^. 

!)er  100  /.  for  very  many  years  woidd  recoup  any 
OSS  that  they  might  suffer  in  that  respect;  5  s. 
per  cent,  with  compound  interest  would  create  a 
very  large  fund;  5  s.  at  compound  interest  in  75 
years  yields  100  /• 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  5th  April  1889. 


GREAT  BRITAIN,  JUNE  1885. 


—  1.  — 
NuMBEB  of  HoBSES^  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs  in  each  Class  of  Holding. 


Size  of  Holdings. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Acres. 

Number 

of 
Horses. 

Cows 

and  other 

Cattle. 

Sheep  and 
Lambs. 

Pigs. 

\  acre  and  under  1  acre    -       -       - 

23,512 

4-23 

11,195 

Not 
obtained. 

Not 
obtained. 

Not* 
obtained. 

Not 
obtained. 

Above     1  acre  and  under     6  acres 

135,736 

24-42 

889,677 

28,243 

153,829 

373,878 

166,091 

M       5    „          ^           20    „    . 

148,806 

2G-77 

1,666,827 

96,786 

656,632 

1,267,481 

822,646 

„      20    „           „            50    „    - 

84,149 

15-14 

2,824,527 

153,242 

802,139 

2,569,639 

314,648 

„      60    „           „          100    „    - 

64,715 

11-64 

4,746,520 

232,817 

1,147,681 

3,695,476 

376,115 

t>    100    „            „           300    „    - 

79,573 

14-31 

13,658,495 

581,198 

2,671,021 

9,498,367 

808,230 

„    300    „            „           500    „    - 

13,875 

2-50 

5,241,168 

192.921 

799,859 

4,590,004 

239,408 

^    600    „            „        1,000    „    . 

4,826 

•87 

3,147,228 

99,919 

356,396 

3,406,562 

121,695 

„  1,000  acres        -       -       -       - 

663 

•12 

882,615 

21,176 

71,649 

965,329 

22,623 

Totals    -    -    - 

555,855 

100- 

32,558,252 

1,406,252 

6,559,206 

26,366,736 

2,370,356 

Nci€» — ^Horses  used  solely  for  agriculture  ;  unbroken  horses  and  mares  kept  solely  for  breeding. 


II.  — 


Holdings. 

Acres. 

Number 

of 
Horses. 

Cows 

and  other 

Cattle. 

Sheep  and 

Pigs. 

1  to    50  acres 
50  to  100    „            .       .       - 

4,871,031 
4,746,520 

278,221 
232,817  . 

1,512,600 
1,147,681 

4,210,998 
3,695,476 

802,385 
376,115 

1  to  100  acres         -       -       - 

9,^7,551 

511,038 

2,660,281 

7,906,474 

1,178,600 

300  acres  and  upwards 
100  to  300  acres 

9,271,011 
13,658,495 

314,016 
681,198 

1,227,904 
2,671,021 

8,961,895 
9,498,367 

383,626 
808,230 

0.69. 
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—  III.  — 


Com  Growing  Coontiet. 

MiMd  Govstjei. 

Lincoln. 

Norfolk. 

Devon. 

Bomenet 

Holdings  ftbore  1  and  not  uxoeedhig  6  actm    - 

7,S19 

4,884 

i.7«S 

4,949 

„         ,,       ft       „          „         20     „       - 

7,954 

8,410 

8,927 

4,096 

n         „      20        „           M          60     ,        . 

ZfilZ 

2,028 

2,696 

2,864 

ft          »f        *        »»            »»          oO     „        - 

18,761 

9,772 

10,386 

11,398 

..         „      60        „           ^        100     „        . 

2,206 

1,886 

2,866 

1,760 

»           n         It             »         100      „         . 

20,966 

11467 

If^iO 

18,168 

„    WO       „           „        800     „        - 

2;740 

1,860 

8,944 

2,406 

«         „    SOOAcm 

1,297 

974 

424 

464 

Total  Nnmber  in  Betom    -    -    - 

24,998 

13,991 

17,618 

16,020 

—  IV.— 


Quantities  and  Yaluss  of  some  of  the  Smaller  Artides  of  Food^  Imported  in  the 

Year  1886. 


Quantities. 

Values. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

. 

CwU. 

£. 

CwU. 

£. 

Cheete 

1,734,890 

3,871,369 

Fresh  Pork  .       -       -       . 

81,006 

200,293 

Butter 

1,643,666 

8,141,438 

Salted  Pork-       -       -       - 

290,691 

431,246 

Margarine    -       -       -       • 

887,974 

2,962,264 

Potatoes       -       -       -       . 

2,707,889 

799,266 

Lard 

896,468 

1,644,632 

Onions          .       -        .       - 

BuikeU. 
8,638,687 

606»710 

Poultry,  Game,  and  Babbits  - 

— 

689,704 

Bacon 

3,264,796 

6,169,184 

Apples 

3,261460 

867,096 

Hams  .       .       .       -       . 

946,034 

2,243,644 

Bggs 

1,036,171 

2,844,063 
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Appendix,  No.  2. 


PAPEB  handed  in  hj  Mr.  A.  De  Bock  PoHer. 


ECCLESIASTICAL   COMMISSIONERS. 


Statement  showing  Particulars  as  to  Sundry  Sales  to  Tenants  nnder  the  Instahnent  Sji^em. 


CoUIfTY. 


Acreage. 


Rent 


Pnrebase 
Monej. 


Deposit 


Annuity 
for  Thirty  Tears. 


A.    m.    F. 


Und$r  10  Actmt 
A— 'Anglesey        -        •  4    0    95 


B. — Devon 


C^— Stafford 


6     17 


7     2     82 

(With  house  and 
tithe  rent-charge 
of  1  /.  is  f.  pay- 
able thereout) 


4     2     6 

12    -    - 

8  10     - 


Over  10  Acrti  and  under  20  Acres : 


D.— Pembroke 


E.— Somerset 


P.— Flint 


14     2     88 

(With  hoiue  and 
buildingt.) 

11     0     ft 

(With  house  aad 
boildjngs.) 

18     1      12 
(And  buildings.) 

15     -    - 


22     -    - 


15     -    - 


Over  20  Acres  and  muUr  50  Acres  : 


Q.— Cornwall 


H.— Devon  - 


I. — Pembroke 


21     0      2 


85     1     12 

(With  cottage  and 
buildings.) 

80     8     29 

(With  house  and 
buildings.) 


22  10  - 


50 


22  -  - 


£•  c.  d. 

160  -  - 

800  -  - 

270  -  - 


450  -  - 


570  -  - 


480 


550  -  - 


1,500  -  - 


550  -  - 


£.     s.  d. 

22  10  - 

50  -  - 

40  -  - 


67  10  - 


85 


60  -  - 


100  -  - 


225  -  - 


82  10  - 


£*    s.    d. 
7-4 

18  15  - 

IS  18  - 


21  -  10 


26  18  6 


22  -  - 


24  15  - 


70  2  6 


25  14  4 


10,  Whitehall  Place,! 
18  May  1889.   J 


A.  De  Bock  Porter. 


0.69. 
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Appendix,  No.  3. 
PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Humphrey $- Owen,  24th  May  1889. 

BALANCE  SHEETS  OF  TWO  SMALL  HOLDINGS. 
^.B.,  May  1389. 


Capital. 


2  cowsy  at  14  /. 
4  ewea^  at  35  i. 
1  »ow 
Fowls     - 


£.  f.  d. 

-  28  -  - 
.  7  -  - 
.      2  -  - 

-  3  -  - 


£.40    -    - 


Tbadiicg  Account. 

To  capital^  as  above         -        -    40    -  - 

Rent  of  holding       -        -        -      9  12  - 

Tithe  and  land  tax  -        -        ^      -  14  3 

Poor  rates       -        -        -        -      -  13  - 

Feeding  stuffs  for  pigs  and  fowls    8    -  - 


Balance 


28  13     9 


£.  87  13    - 


£.  $.  d. 


Sale  of  320  lbs.  of  butter,  at  1 1. 
„   .     2  calves*  at  40f. 
„       11  pigs,  at  15  «. 
„         6  lambs,  at  28  $. 
„  poultry,  say  - 


16 
4 
8 
8 

12 


5 
8 


Stock,  viz. : 

2  cows,  at  13  2. 
Sow 
Ewes 
Fowls     - 


£. 

26 
2 
8 
3 


f. 


-    39    -    - 
£.87  13    - 


He  adds  to  his  income  by  doing  garden  work  for  neighbours  in  the  summer  and  by 
killing  pigs  in  the  winter.  He  estimates  the  value  of  butter,  butter-milk,  ^kim-milk» 
fruit,  and  vegetables  consumed  in  the  house,  at  6  /.  16  f.  Until  lately  he  had  regular 
occupation  as  bailiff  on  a  neighbouring  farm. 

C.  D.  (May  1889)  considers  that  his  holding  will  carry  the  following  stock,  vis. : — 


3  cows 
2  yearlings 
1  sow 
Poultry     - 


-    at,  say 


£. 

«:  d.    £. 

$.    d. 

13 

-    -  =  39 

—    _ 

8 

-    p-  =  Itt 

—    — 

3 

-    -  =     3 

—    — 

3 

-    -  =     3 

-    - 

£.  61 

-    - 

He  estimates  that  the  net  profit  be  gets  on  the  above  by  sales  is : — 

£.  9.  d.         £.    s.   d.     £. 

Sale  of  1  cow  every  year         -    13  -  - 

1  yearling  -        -        -      g  -  - 

Icalf.        ...      2  -  - 

sow  and  pigs        -        .      g  •  . 

butter         -        -        .     13  -  - 

fat  pig         ...      3  -  - 

poultry       ...      2  -  - 


d. 


3f 


Rent  ... 
Tithe  ... 
Poor  rates  and  land  tax 


£.49 


49 


28  5  - 
2  -  - 
2  10    - 


32  15    -      32  15    - 


£.  16     i^    - 


In  addition  to  the  above  he  gets  milk  and  butter  for  home  consumption  worth  say  10  /., 
and  apples,  potatoes,  and  garden  fruit  worth  say  5  /. ;  in  all,  15  /.,  beside  the  profit  on  sales. 

He  also  owns  a  drill,  which  he  lets  out  to  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  does 
occasional  jobs  of  farm  work  for  neighbours  in  his  spare  time.  The  total  result  is  that 
on  his  holding  of  14  a.  1  R.  31  p.  he  makes  a  profit  of  over  31  /.,  and  has  sufficient  spare 
time  to  add  considerably  to  his  income  by  working  elsewhere. 
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Appendix,  No.  4. 


PAPER  handed  in  bj  Mr.  Charles  Bidwell,  31st  May  1889. 


Analysis  of  Occupations  in  Pariah  of  Sohanu 


Number 

of 
Occupiers. 

Occupied 
by  Owners. 

Batcablo 
Value. 

Not 
Occupied 

Owners. 

Bateable 
Value. 

Total 
Quantity. 

Total 

Value. 

A,    B.    P. 

£.    #.   d. 

A.    a.  p. 

A.     #.    d. 

A    B.    P. 

£.      #.   d. 

Under  1  acre 

195 

17    8    36 

822  15    - 

20    1   22 

1,076  13    - 

38    1    18 

1,898    8    * 

„      5  acres     • 

77 

87    0      8 

588  15    - 

124    0  20 

623  10    6 

211    0    28 

1,212    5    6 

„    10  acres     • 

34 

82    8    12 

460    7    6 

164    1    20 

508  12    6 

247    0    82 

969 

„    20  acres     - 

48 

121    1    11 

420  17    6 

494    2     6 

1,179  16    - 

615    8    17 

1,600  12    - 

„    50  acres     • 

67 

490    2    25 

685    7    6 

1,330    1     6 

3,685  12    6 

1,820    8    31 

4,371    -    - 

„  100  acres     - 

32 

498    0    11 

978    2    6 

1,676    3   27 

2,616  10    - 

2,178    8    88 

8,594  12    6 

,.  200  acres     « 

6 

124    8    12 

194  10    - 

809    1     4 

1,127  13    6 

984    0    16 

1,322    2    6 

„  500  acres    • 

8 

278   0    28 

317    2    6 

1,997    1    12 

2,337    2    6 

2;276    2      0 

2,654    6    - 

Over  500  acres    • 

5 

1,101    0    19 

1,476  15    - 

2,781    2  35 

2,170  17    6 

8,882    8    14 

3,647  12   15 

Total    •   -   • 

457 

2,802    0     2 

5,944  12    6 

9,397    8   32 

15,325    6    - 

12,199    8    84 

21,269  18    - 

RaUway   .... 

-        .        . 

45    0      0 

— 

Commons         ... 

»        .        » 

238    0    88 

274    -    . 

575  Cottages  (for  which  ow 

Tiers  are  rated) 
roTAL    -    -    • 

48    1    20 

1,950  10    - 

12,526    2      7 

23,494    8    - 

0.69. 
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Appendix,  No.  &. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Major  Craifie  (Q.  4964  and  4994%  29tfa  May  1889. 


Statsmsnt  showing  annually  the  Number  of  ^  Separate  Aasessments''  recorded  under  Schedule  B. 
of  the  Income  Tax  (Occupation  of  Land),  and  the  Number  of  Separate  Returns  received  from 
**  Occupiers  of  Land ''  in  the  Collection  of  the  Annual  Agricultural  Returns  of  Crops  and  Live 
Stock. 


ScHinuLB  I 

L 

Separate  Assessments. 

Separate  Returns. 

YEAa. 

England 

and 

Wales. 

Sootland. 

Great 

Britain. 

England. 

Wales. 

England 

and 
Wales. 

Scotland. 

Great 
Britain. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1869    - 

695,978 

70,438 

766,416 

405,264 

56,751 

462,015 

78,811 

549,836 

1870    . 

700,369 

71,655 

772,024 

399,569 

55,978 

449,547 

79,603 

529,160 

1871    - 

716,719 

71,811 

787,530 

412,284 

57,160 

469,444 

80,340 

549,784 

1672    - 

719,325 

72,016 

791,241 

423,830 

57,592 

481,4M 

80,565 

501.987 

1878    . 

728,825 

71,644 

799,969 

422,655 

67,517 

480,172 

80,857 

561,089 

1874    - 

727,552 

71,197 

798,749 

422,443 

57,735 

480,178 

81,007 

561,186 

1875    . 

729,770 

74,790 

804,560 

420,692 

57,712 

478,404 

80,859 

559,263 

1876    . 

780,214 

75,190 

805,404 

* 

/ 

557,341 

1877    • 

741»586 

75,129 

816,665 

556,962 

1878    . 

787,254 

75,745 

812,999 

566,809 

1879    - 

787,005 

75,679 

812,684 

554,838 

1880    - 

784,718 

78,220 

862,993 

Details  n< 

>t  araikble 

•          • 

. 

1881    - 

.  774,074 

78,760 

852,834 

550,467 

1882    . 

775,883 

79,066 

854,949 

552,000 

1888    - 

801,844 

79,391 

880,785 

" 

554,668 

1884    - 

79d,205 

79,855 

879,060 

556,416 

1885    . 

798,797 

79,265 

878,06-2 

416,199 

60,327 

476,526 

80,767 

557,298 

1886    - 

796,776 

79,525 

876,301 

418,820 

60,237 

478,557 

81,017 

559,674 

1887    - 

794,965 

79,917 

874,882 

490,822 

61,006 

481,828 

ai,29I 

663,119 

1888    - 

•          • 

• 

- 

425Li86 

68,127 

488)013 

82,193 

570,206 

Note* — In  addition  to  the  Annnal  Returns  of  Acreage  and  Crops,  a  special  Analysis  of  Holdings  in  groaps  of 
different  sizes  was  made  in  the  undermentioned  years.  The  totals  therein  dealt  with  as  forming 
separate  Holdings  was  as  ond^r : 


EAgkad. 

Wales. 

England  and 
Wales. 

Scotland. 

Great  Britain. 

1870     .... 

893,569 

55,978 

449,547 

79,003 

529,150 

1875     .         .         *         . 

412,340 

57,660 

460,000 

80,796 

550,796 

1880     .... 

414,804 

58,834 

478,638 

80,101 

553,739 

1885      -         .         -         . 

414,960 

60,190 

475,140 

80,715 

555,855 
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Appendix^  No.  6. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Major  Craiffie  (Q.  4974),  29tli  May  1889. 

Statembkt  abstracted  from  the  Return  given  in  the  Annual  Agricultural  Returns  for  1888 
[c.  5493],  showing  the  Number  of  Returns  of  Holdings  occupied  by  their  Owners,  and  the  Acreage 
of  Land  no  occupied^  in  the  several  Counties  and  Produce  Districts  of  England^  in  Walesy 
Scotland,  and  die  Channel  Islands ;  with  the  Total  Number  of  Holdings  and  Total  Acreage 
returned. 


lNoU.^ln  thSa  Betnrn  the  number  of  Returns  ere  those  from  ooenpiers  who  own  ell  the  land  they  occupy.  The  acreage 
includee  portiooe  of  land  owned  by  occupiers  who  farm  also  the  land  of  others.  The  figures  are  given  as  ajqpearing 
in  the  Official  Retoms,  but  sabject  to  the  qualification  that  they  relate  only  to^  CulUyated  Area."] 


SUMMAEY. 

DIVISIONS. 

Returns  from 
Occupiers 

Farming  their 
own  Land. 

Total 
Returns  from 
Occupiers  of 

Land. 

Percentage 

of 

Returns 

who 
are  Owners. 

Acresge 

of 

lAnd  Owned 

and 

Oecupied. 

Total 
Acreage. 

Percentage 

of 

Owner-fiurmed 

Laad. 

I, — Eabtbrh   ahd  Nobth 
Eastbbv  Govntibs. 

II. — South    Eastbrk   and 
East          Midlako 

COUNTIBS. 

III.— South  WBSTBav   akd 
Wbst        Midland 
Counties. 

IV. — Northern  and  NoBira 
Westbrn  Counties. 

No. 
15,078 

16,783 
16,876 
18,748 

No. 
91,040 

86,166 
118,614 
185,066 

16  6 

18-8 

14-4 

10-2 

Acres. 
1,167,145 

1,281,681 
850.620 
668,229 

Acres. 
6,190,481 

5,831,171 
6,891,888 
6,650,998 

18-9 
22-0 

13-3 

10-2 

England     -        -        -        . 
Wales         -        .        .        . 
Scotland    .        .        -        - 

60,085 
0,454 
6,044 

425,8H6 
62,127 
82,108 

14*8 

10-4 

7-4 

8,967,075 
815,844 
626,557 

24,964,488 
2,841,402 
4,878,514 

16-9 
111 
12-8 

Great  Britain   ... 

78,488 

570,206 

12-9 

4,910,076 

82,684,899 

16-0 

IsLB  OF  Man       -        .        - 
Jbbsbt         .        .        .        - 
GUBRVSEY,  &e.     - 

658 
1,068 
1,084 

2,218 
2,717 
1,866 

29-4 
89-3 
55-4 

86,081 
8,882 
7,447 

98,860 
19,850 
12,881 

36-7 
40*5 
60-4 

0.69. 
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Particulars  of  Counties  in  Divisions. 


Retumi  from 

Total 

Percentage 
of 

Acreage 
of 

Total 

Perceatige 

COUNTIEa 

Occapiert 

Farming  their 

oun  Umd. 

Returns  from 

Occupiers  of 

Land. 

Returns 

from  Occapiert 

who 

are  Owners. 

Land  Owned 

and 

Occupied. 

Acreage. 

of 

Owner-ftrmed 

Liad. 

I.— Eastern  and  North  Eabtbrn  : 

No. 

No. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Cambridge    •        -        - 

1,371 

8,471 

16-2 

91,785 

488,036 

181 

Suffolk 

1,700 

9,984 

17-6 

178,275 

778,485 

22-9 

Essex  •        .        .        - 

1,761 

9,407 

18-7 

182,586 

833,808 

21*9 

Herts   .... 

788 

4,403 

16-6 

66,922 

341,683 

196 

Beds    .... 

628 

4,148 

12-0 

46,871 

260,291 

17-8 

Hems  .       -        .       - 

679 

8,369 

20-2 

48,030 

210,688 

22-8 

Norfolk        .        -       - 

'i,H02 

16,036 

13-8 

211,184 

1,096,195 

19-8 

Lincoln         -        -        . 

5,017 

26,430 

19-0 

262,715 

1,514,808 

17-3 

York,  East  Riding 

927 

8,193   . 

11-8 

79,777 

667,492 

12'0 

Total    -    -    - 

16,078 

91,040 

I6*6 

1,167,145 

6,190,481 

18-9 

II. — South  E48tbrn  and  East  Midland  : 

Kent    -        -        .        - 

5,282 

11,346 

20-1 

167,879 

768,803 

20-8 

Surrej-        .        -        - 

1,7-20 

6,770 

298 

104,732 

296,930 

35-8 

Sussex  -        .        -        - 

2,034 

0,385 

21-7 

169,024 

681,356 

24-8 

Hants  -        -        -        . 

2,080 

9,8^6 

22-2 

213,085 

711,612 

29'9 

Berks   .... 

971 

4,203 

23  I 

120,362 

376,504 

82-0 

Notts   .... 

1,092 

8,661 

12  6 

79,826 

454,924 

17-5 

Leicester       .        -        - 

1,073 

8,352 

12-8 

72,986 

473,082 

15-4 

Rutland        ... 

100 

1,210 

8-8 

11,327 

87,063 

13-0 

Northampton 

1,112 

7,104 

15-7 

108.411 

560,383 

19-3 

Warwick       .        -        - 

1,049 

7,810 

13*4 

87,287 

496,892 

17-6 

Oxford 

818 

4,792 

16-9 

78,263 

414,404 

18-9 

Bucks  .        -        -        - 

846 

5,378 

157 

67,«.>3 

405,472 

14*2 

Middlesex    .        -        . 

66) 

2,770 

2o*0 

21,396 

114,247 

18-7 

Total    -    -    • 

15,733 

86,166 

183 

1,281,081 

6,831,171 

22*0 

IIL — South  Western  and  West  Midlanb 

: 

Shropshire    .        -         - 

1,286 

18,091 

9-4 

66,871 

720,710 

9-4 

Worcester      ... 

1,448 

9,130 

15-9 

70,3o2 

402,807 

17-6 

Hereford       ... 

1)16 

7,261 

12-6 

67,300 

447,2S6 

12-8 

Gloucester     ... 

2,816 

12,083 

19*2 

126,058 

659,192 

19-1 

Wilts    .... 

1,350 

7,984 

170 

117,421 

759,108 

15-5 

Monmouth    ... 

688 

5,097 

121 

•J6,40l 

245,014 

10-8 

Somerset       ... 

3,804 

18,435 

17-9 

103,607 

867,488 

11*9 

Dorset.        ... 

728 

5.H32 

12-5 

52,7 1 3 

492,504 

iO-7 

Devon  .        -        -        . 

2,728 

18,992 

14-3 

165»894 

1,202,927 

18-8 

Cornwall      .         .        - 

1,661 

16,119 

ii-6 

64,047 

594,802 

10-8 

Total    -    •    - 

16,376 

118,614 

14-4 

850,620 

6,891,838 

13-3 

IV. — Northern  and  North  Western  : 

Northumberland    • 

618 

6,158 

10-0 

69,944 

717,162 

9-8 

Durham        ... 

080 

7,100 

9-6 

42,449 

438,770 

9-9 

York,  North  Ridinjr 

1,169 

14,703 

7-9 

75,407 

863,506 

87 

York,  West  Riding 

3,541 

31,304 

11-8 

131,410 

1,214,166 

10-8 

Cumberland .        .        - 

l,i69 

7,893 

160 

80,202 

591,389 

14*6 

Westmoreland 

494 

3,^61 

12-8 

25,650 

261,766 

10-2 

Lancashire    -        -        . 

1,905 

21,849 

8-7 

70,503 

821,699 

8-6 

Cheshire 

1,263 

14.410 

8-8 

43,3:)9 

640.449 

8-0 

Derby - 

1,*J00 

13,314 

9-0 

49,518 

511,541 

9-7 

Stufiord         ... 

1,629 

14,484 

11-2 

78,807 

606,066 

12-3 

Total    -    -    - 

13,748 

135,066 

10-2 

668,229 

6,650,998 

10-2 
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Appendix,  No.  7- 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Major  Craigie  (Q.  5079-80),  29th  May  1889. 


Statement  showing  Increase  or  Decrease  of  Live  Stock  on  Groups  of  Holdings. 


ENGLAND. 


HOBSES. 


On  Groups  of  Holdingg. 

187  6. 

18  86. 

Increase. 

Per  Cent 

Under  60  acres 
60  to  100    „ 
100  to  800    „ 
Above  800    „ 

No. 
194,168 
160,717 
426,882 
247,771 

No. 
197,406 
160,766 
446,260 
274,447 

8,248 

88 

19,878 

26,676 

1-7 

4-7 

10-8 

Total    -    .    . 

1,029,088 

1,078,868 

49,886 

4-8 

Cattle. 


On  Groups  of  Holdings. 

187  6. 

18  86. 

Increase. 

Per  Cent 

Under  60  acres 
60  to  100     „             -         - 
100  to  800    „ 
Above  800    „           -        - 

No. 

963,651 

699,648 

1,696,296 

846,902 

No. 

1,024,426 

760,166 

1,008,872 

1,006,688 

60,774 

60,617 

213,077 

169,674 

6-4 

7-2 

12-6 

18-9 

Total     .    .    . 

4,206,408 

4,689,646 

484,142 

11-6 

Sheep. 


On  Groups  of  Holdings. 

187  6. 

18  86. 

Decrease. 

Per  Cent 

Under  60  acres 
60  to  100     „ 

100  to  800    ^            -         - 
Above  800    „            -         • 

No. 
1,808,418 
2.126,690 
7,692,104 
7,660,680 

No. 
1,876,749 
1,678,067 
6,469,867 
7,247,691 

481,664 

463,638 

1,122,747 

812,981 

28-9 

21-8 

14*8 

41 

Total     -    .     . 

19,087,787 

16,766,864 

2,820,988 

12-2 

Cattle  and  Sheep  returned  as  on  Farms,  England  only,  4  June  1886. 


Acres. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. ' 

Catde, 

Sheep. 

HoldingiB. 

Per 

100  Acres. 

Pep 

100  Acres. 

1  to  50  acres 
60  to  100     „ 

8,668,647 
8,286350 

1,024,426 
760,166 

1,876,749 
1,678,067 

29 
28 

89 
61 

1  to  100    „ 

100  to  800     „ 
300  and  upwards 

6,848,897 

10,285,988 
7,761,654 

1,774,690 

1,908,872 
1,006,683 

8,049,806 

6,469,857 
7,247,691 

26 

19 
18 

46 

63 
93 

Total    -    -    - 

24,891,539 

4,689,545 

16,766,864 

19 

67 

0,69. 
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PAPEB  handed  in  by  Mr.  Sampson  Morgan^  21st  May  1889. 


The  Channel  Islands  Export  Trade. 


Exports  to  the  Eng&h  Markets  from  the  Island  of  Guernsey. 

1882. 

1888. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

Potatoes     - 
Brocoli  and 

Radish        -       -       - 
Tomatoes    -        •        * 
Flowers      ... 
G^pes        ... 
Tomatoes    •       -        . 
French  Beans 
Radish,  ftc.         -        - 
Brocoli       .        -        . 

24,000 

j  89,000 

27,688 

6,600 

28,800 

«          * 

26,800 

41,048 

44,600 

8,660 

40,800 

48,000 

68,160 

52,600 
11,200 
51,000 

•          * 

54,000   ^ 

16,000 
60,000 

69,000 

22,000 

- 

Total     Nttmber\ 
of  Packages  -J 

124,658 

161,408 

215,950 

221,000 

247,000 

284,400 

Showing  increase  from  year  to  year,  from  1882  till  1887. 


Exports  of  American  Apples  to  the  English  Markets,  showing  Increase 

of  1886  over  1885. 


From. 

To  Liferpool. 

To  Glasgow. 

To  London. 

Various. 

BarreU. 

Barrtb. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

New  York  .... 

249,789 

184,290 

61«894 

19,980 

Boston        .... 

179,289 

14,682 

26,A61 

1,561 

Montreal     -       •       .        . 

21,974 

27,760 

17,884 

1,598 

Portland      .... 

25,6-28 

— 

.— 

.» 

Hftllfkx     NaV&  fl#IAtlft       • 

86,982 
8,161 

A^nnftfiolifl                •          .          • 

Total  1885-6    • 

546,680 

176,682 

145,982 

28,129 

Total  1884-5    • 

512,218 

141,085 

117,947 

16,590 
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Pbioes  realised  for  English  and  Foreign  Produce* 


Ooods. 

English. 

Foreign. 

Mushrooms 

French  Beans 

Tomatoes  ------ 

New  Potatoes 

Apples,  per  hushel  of  44  to  48  lbs. 

per  lb.        8  d. 

9d. 

9d. 
percwt.  ISs. 

8<. 

per  lb.        4  d. 

,y     4  (f .  to  6  /f . 

• 

6rf. 

percwt    12* 

6*. 

Productiveness  of  Small  Holdings. 

We  find,  first  of  all,  that  the  Com  areas  of  the  United  Kingdom  show  an  average  of 
26  bushels  to  the  acre.  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  by  an  improved  system  of  culture,  secures  36  ; 
whilst  Canon  C.  W.  Stubbs,  we  believe,  has  stated  that  land  under  the  allotment  system 
shows  an  average  of  40.  Now,  the  difference  between  26  and  40  is  striking,  and  shows 
the  heavy  annual  loss  through  imperfect  cultivation.  These  contrasts  are  striking  enough, 
yet  they  are  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  fact  th^t  in  Guernsey,  in  a  field  equal  to  2^ 
Englidi  acres,  an  enormous  crop,  equal  to  54  bushels  of  Wheat  per  acre,  is  obtained. 

These  results  show  pretty  clearly  the  advantages  to  production  of  Small  Holdings  of 
land.     The  same  results  not  only  apply  to  wheat  but  to  all  kinds  of  produce  grown. 
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PAPEB  handed  in  by  Sir  Henry  Langky,  K.C.B.;  dated  12th  July  1889. 


Law  Reports  {Chancery  Division),  Vol.  26^ page  173. 

Parish  of  Sutton-to-Church  Charity. — Power  of  Sale. — ^^Vendor  and  Purchaser 
Act,  1874  (37  i  38  Vict.  c.  78);  Charitable  Trusts  Act,  1858  (16  &  17  Vict  c.  137), 
S8.  24-26  [Revised  Ed.  Statutes,  Vol.  XI ,  p.  988]  :  Charitable  Trusts  Amendment 
Act,  1855  (18  &  19  Vict.  c.  124),  s.  38  [Revised  Ed.  Statutes,  Vol  XIL,p.  795]; 
Allotments  Extension  Act,  1882  (45  &  46  Vict  c.  80),  ss.  4,  5,  11,  15;  Allotment  Act 
(2  WilL  4,  c  42)  [Revised  Ed.  Statutes,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  26]. 


The  Allotments  Extension  Act,  1882,  has  not  taken  away  from  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners the  power  of  authorising  a  sale  of  charity  lands  vested  in  them  under  the 
Charitable  Trusts  Act,  1853,  and  the  Charitable  Trusts  Amendment  Act,  1855. 


Adjourned  Summons. 

This  was  a  summons  under  the  Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act,  1874,  and  the  question 
was,  whether  the  vendors,  the  rector,  churchwardens,  and  overseers  of  the  parish  of 
Sutton,  could  make  a  good  title  to  the  piece  of  land  in  respect  of  which  they  haa  entered 
into  a  contract  for  sale  with  Mr.  Church,  and  which  had  been  allotted  to  them  under  a 
local  and  personal  Act  (49  Geo.  3,  c.  65),  being  an  Act  for  enclosing  lands  in  the  manor 
and  parish  of  Sutton,  in  the  county  of  Surrey. 

By  the  20th  Section  of  that  Act  it  was  enacted  that  the  Commissioners  appointed  by 
that  Act,  after  making  certain  allotments,  should,  out  of  the  residue  of  Sutton  Common, 
allot  such  plots  as  they  should  think  proper,  not  exceeding  20  acres  nor  less  than  10  acres, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  said  parish  not  receiving  alms,  in  lieu  of  and  in  full 
recompense  and  satisfaction  for  any  and  every  right  which  might  be  dlaimed  by  such 
poor  respectively,  of  cutting  furze  or  bushes  on  the  said  waste  lands,  downs,  and  grounds, 
or  any  part  thereof  for  fuel,  which  said  last-mentioned  plot  or  plots  of  the  said  common 
callea  outton  Common  should  be,  and  the  same  was  and  were  thereby  vested  in  the 
rector,  churchwardens,  and  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  said  parish,  and  their  successors 
for  the  time  being  for  ever,  •  upon  trust  to  be  by  them  respectively,  from  time  to-time,  let 
by  public  auction  for  anv  term  or  number  of  years,  not  exceeding  14  years,  at  the  best 
rent  or  rents  that  could  be  reasonably  had  or  gotten  for  the  same,  with  and  upon  all  usual, 
proper  and  necessary  covenants  and  conditions,  and  which  said  rent  or  rents  were  to  be 
Dy  the  rector,  churchwardens,  and  overseers  of  the  poor  for  the  time  being  from  time  to 
time  applied  or  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  fuel  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  said  parish 
not  receiving  alms,  or  otherwise  for  their  benefit ;  and  in  case  of  any  surplus  after 
such  an  allowance  of  fuel  should  be  made  as  should  by  the  said  trustees  be  considered  a 
reasonable  and  proper  allowance,  to  be  distributed  to  and  amongst  the  poor  of  the  said 
parish  not  receiving  alms  in  such  proportion  and  manner,  and  at  such  times  as  the  said 
rector,  churchwardens,  and  overseers  for  the  time  being  of  the  same  parish  should,  in 
their  discretion,  think  reasonable  and  proper. 

The  contract  for  sale  was  approved  of  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  an  order  for 
Side  was  made  by  them  in  the  usual  way,  but  an  objection  was  raised  on  the  part  of  the 
purchaser  that  under  the  Allotments  Extension  Act,  1882,  the  Chief  Commb^ioners  had 
now  no  power  to  authorise  a  sale. 

Bomer,  q.c,  and  F.  T.  Proctor,  for  the  vendors,  in  support  of  the  summons: — 

Under  Section  24  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act,  1853,  and  Section  38  of  the 
Charitable  Trusts  Amendment  Act,  1855,  the  trustees  had,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  a  power  of  sale  over  those  lands,  and  we  say  that  the  Allotments 
Extension  Act,  1882,  does  not  directly  or  by  implication  repeal  those  Statutes.  We 
submit  that  there  is  no  irreconcilable  inconsistency  between  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts 
and  the  Allotments  Extension  Act,  1882,  so  as  to  amount  to  a  repeal  of  the  previous  Acts, 
Hilli;.  Hall(l). 

The  Allotments  Extension  Act,  1882,  is  an  extension  of  an  Act  2  Will.  4,  c.  42,  which 
we  submit  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss,  as  these  lands  are  not  within  it,  but  if  they  were, 
then  we  say  that  was  not  a  disabling  Act  within  Section  38  of  the  Charitable  Trusts 
Amendment  Act,  1855,  and  if  it  was,  the  power  of  sale  is  expressly  preserved  by  that 
section. 

Macnaghten, 
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Macnaghten^  Q.C.,  and  Alfred  Smith,  for  tlie  purchaser : — 

If  the  vendors  are  right  in  their  construction  of  the  Acts,  then  the  trustees  of  a  charity 
like  this  will  always  be  able  to  render  the  Allotments  Extension  Act,  1882,  which  was 
passed  for  the  express  purpose  of  benefiting  the  labouring  classes,  inoperative*  We  sub- 
mit that  the  whole  scope  of  the  Act  of  1882  shows  that  the  power  of  sale  is  t^en  away. 

Proctor,  in  reply  :— 

The  several  sections  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  referred  to  in  the  argument  are  fully  set 
out  in  the  judgment. 

Chitty,  J.  : — 

The  question  in  this  case  is  whether  the  trustees  of  certain  land  have  power  to  sell  it* 
The  land  in  question  was  allotted  under  a  local  indosure  Act  ^49  Geo.  3,  c.  65),  for 

the  use  of  the  poor.      The  mode  of  allotment  was  as  follows   (his  Lordship  read  the 

section  of  the  Act  above  set  out). 

Now,  the  first  question  is  whether  the  trustees  had  a  power  of  sale  over  the  land  in 

a uestion  when  the  Allotments  Extension  Act,  1882,  came  into  operation.  Section  24  of 
le  Charitable  Trusts  Act,  1853,  is  as  follows  : — "  Upon  application  to  the  said  Board 
(meaning  the  Charity  Commissioners)  by  the  trustees  or  persons  acting  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  charity,  representing  to  the  said  Board  that,  under  the  special  circumstances 
of  any  land  belonging  to  the  charity,  a  sale  or  exchange  of  such  land  can  be  effected  on 
such  terms  as  to  increase  the  income  of  the  charity,  or  would  otherwise  be  advantageous 
to  the  charity,  such  Board  may,  if  they  think  fit,  inquire  into  such  ^circumstances,  and  if 
after  inquiry  they  are  satisfied  that  the  proposed  sale  or  exchange  will  be  advantageous  to 
the  chanty,  may  authorise  the  sale  or  exchange,  and  give  such  directions  in  relation  thereto, 
and  for  securing  the  due  investment  of  the  money  arising  from  any  such  sale,  or  by  way 
of  equality  of  exchange  for  the  benefit  of  the  charity,  as  they  may  think  fit.**  That 
section,  in  fact,  vests  in  the  Board  a  power  of  sale,  for  it  reposes  in  them  a  power  of 
authorising  a  sale  (which  they  have  done  in  this-  case),  and  they  are  not  to  give  their 
sanction  merely  because  they  are  set  in  motion  by  the  trustees,  but  they  are  to  be  satis->^ 
fied  that  the  proposed  sale  will  be  advantageous  to  the  charity. 

Section  26  oi  the  same  Act  enacts,  that  ^'  The  leases,  sales,  exchanges,  and  other 
transactions  authorised  by  such  Board  under  the  powers  of  this  Act  shall  have  the  like 
effect  and  validity  as  if  they  had  been  authorised  or  directed  by  the  express  terms  of  the 
trust. affecting  the  charity." 

It  appears  to  me  that  Section  24  applied  to  the  land  in  question,  and,  therefore,  that 
after  tne  Charitable  Trusts  Act,  1853,  came  into' operation,  jurisdiction  was  given  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners  to  authorise  a  sale,  as  the  vendors  contend.  Section  38  of  the 
Charitable  Trusts  Amendment  Act,  1855,  gives  further  effect  to  that  jurisdiction.  That 
section  enacts,  that  **  all  leases,  sales,  exchanges,  partitions  and  transactions  authorised  by 
the  Board  under  the  principal  Act  or  this  Act,  shall  be  valid  and  effectual,  notwith- 
standing the  Act  of  the  13th  Elizabeth,  c.  10;  the  Acts  of  the*  14th  of  the  same  Queen, 
caps.  11  and  14 ;  the  Acts  of  the  18th  of  the  same  Queen,  caps.  6  and  11 ;  the  Act  of  the 
39th  of  the  same  Queen,  c.  5  ;  and  the  Act  of  21st  Jac.  I.,  c.  1,  or  any  disabling  Act 
applicable  to  the  charity,  the  trusts  whereof  shall  be  the  subject  of  any  such  transaction.** 

I  have  not  been  referred  in  detail  to  the  Acts  mentioned  in  that  section,  but  I  under- 
stand they  are  special  Acts  disabling  certain  ecclesiastical  persons,  and  certain  hospitals 
and  other  corporate  bodies  from  alienation  and  from  leasing,  except  as  in  the  several  Acts 
provided,  and  do  not  affect  the  land  in  question. 

An  argument  has,  however,  been  addressed  to  me  to  the  effect  that  this  land  is  within 
the  provisions  of  a  disabling  (statute,  namely,  the  Act  of  2  Will.  4,  c.  42  (mentioned  in 
the  preamble  to  the  Allotments  Extension  Act,  1882),  which  enacts  in  Section  1  that  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  trustees  of  allotments  within  the  Act,  together  with  the 
churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  they  are  thereby  required  to  let  portions 
of  any  such  allotment  to  such  industrious  cottagers  as  the  section  defines  as  shall  apply 
for  the  same  in  the  manner  therein  mentioned.  Assuming  that  the  land  in  question  is 
within  2  Will.  4,  c.  42,  is  that  a  disabling  Act  so  as  to  require  the  operation  of  the 
38th  section  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Amendment  Act,  1855,  to  preserve  the  power  of 
sale  ?  In  my  opinion  it  is  not.  1  can  see  no  irreconcilable  inconsistency  between  an  Act 
giving  the  Charity  Commissioners  a  power  of  sale,  or  a  power  of  authorising  a  sale,  and 
an  Act  giving  the  trustees  and  others  a  power  in  the  nature  of  a  trust  to  let  the  land  to 
industrious  cottagers.  I  think  the  power  or  trust  for  letting  can  lie  alongside  the  power 
of  sale. 

Even  if  the  Act  2  Will.  4,  c.  42,  were  treated  as  a  disabling  statute,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  power  of  authorising  a  sale  would  be  preserved  by  Section  38  of  the  Charitable 
Trusts  Amendment  Act,  1855.  • 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  the  Allotment  Extension  Act,  1 882,  came  into  force, 
there  was  an  existing  power  of  sale  over  this  land,  and  the  next  question  then  is  whether 
that  power  was  taken  away  by  the  last-mentioned  Act.  It  is  admitted  that  it  was 
not  taken  away  in  express  terms,  but  it  is  argued  that  it  was  taken  away  by  impli* 
cation. 

U.Gy.  What, 
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What>  then,  is  the  rule  of  construction  to  be  applied  ?  The  Statutes  must  be  read 
together  in  order  to  see  if  they  can  stand  together,  and  if  thej  can  so  stand  then 
there  is  no  implied  repeal. 

Now,  the  Allotments  Extension  Act,  1882,  begins  by  reciting  the  Act  2  WilL  4,  c.  42, 
but  the  latter  part  of  the  preamble  and  the  words  of  Section  4  are  verj  strong.  By 
Section  4  it  is  enacted,  that  ^'  all  trustees  in  whom  lands  are  vested,  or  by  whom  the  same 
are  held  or  managed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  any  parish  or  place,  in  or  adjoining  to 
tihat  in  which  such  lands  are  situate,  and  wnereof  the  rents  or  produce  are  distributed  in 
gifts  of  money,  doles,  fuel,  clothing,  bread,  or  other  articles  of  sustenance  or  necessity, 
fihall,  where  such  lands  are  not  otherwise  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish  in  which  it  is 
situate  as  a  recreation  ground,  or  otherwise  for  the  enjoyment  or  general  benefit  of  the 
inhabitants,  take  proceedings,  subject  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  for  letting  such  lands  in 
allotments  to  cottagers,  labourers,  and  others."  The  words  of  that  section  are  very 
wide,  and  in  my  opinion  they  cover  lands  held  under  Section  20  of  the  local  Act 
(40  Geo.  3,  c.  65),  and  that  will  be  so  even  if  such  land  is  not  within  the  Act  2  WilL  4, 
c.  42,  for  the  object  of  the  Act  of  1882  is  clearly  to  extend  that  Act. 

Then  the  5th  Section  enacts,  that  **  if  any  of  the  said  lands  should  be  found  to  lie  at  an 
inconvenient  distance  from  the  residences  of  any  cottagers  or  labourers,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  trustees  to  let  such  lands,  or  any  part  thereof,  for  the  best  rent  that  can  be  pro- 
cured for  the  same,  and  to  hire  in  lieu  thereof,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  other  land 
more  favourably  situated  for  allotments  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  or  place  for  whose 
benefit  such  lands  are  held  in  trust."  By  Section  11  the  trustees  are  to  be  at  liberty 
if,  in  their  opinion,  the  lands  shall,  either  on  the  ground  of  distance  or  on  any  other  ground, 
be  so  unsuitable  for  allotments  that  no  part  thereof  can  be  usefully  set  apart  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act,  to  apply  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  a  certificate  to  that  effect, 
which  certificate,  however,  is  capable  of  beine  revoked,  but  to  be  binding  till  revoked. 
Upon  the  trustees,  therefore,  obtaining  a  certificate  from  the  Commissioners  the  lands  can 
be  taken,  at  all  events  temporarily,  out  of  the  operation  of  the  Act. 

The  working  of  the  Act  is  to  a  great  extent  committed  to  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
and  I  think,  looking  at  the  whole  Act,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  say  that  there  is  any 
implied  intention  oi  depriving  them  of  existing  powers. 

In  my  opiqion  the  only  section  of  the  Act  wnich  raises  a  real  difiiculty  is  the  15tb^ 
which  is  as  follows  :^^'  ISothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  be  taken  to  impur  or  alter  any 

E)wer8  conferred  on  the  trustees  of  any  charities,  or  the  Charity  Commissioners,  by  the 
ndowed  Schools  Acts,  or  the  Acts  amending  the  same."  It  is  said  that  I  must  hold  by 
inference  lliat  powers  conferred  on  the  Charity  Commissioners  by  other  Acts  are  taken 
away.  Probably  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  contain  provisions  upon  which  the  Legislature 
considered  ^at  difficulties  might  arise.  These  Acts  have  not  been  read  tome,  but  I  think 
that  must  be  the  case ;  and  I  do  not  feel  bound  to  draw  the  inference  that  the  Legislature 
anticipated  such  a  conflict  between  the  Allotments  Extension  Act,  1882,  and  these 
sections  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts  to  which  I  have  referred  as  would  repeal  the 
latter. 
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AoftljeiB  of  Evidenee  of  each  WitnesB,  ref«r  to  tiie  Qaestions  in  the  Eridence;  and  the  Rgores 
Mowing  App.  to  the  Pages  in  the  Appendix.] 


ABERDEENSHIRE: 

Belief  that  land  in  Aberdeenshire  might  very  suitably  be  cultivated  by  small  holders^ 
Ihough  the  climate  is  not  so  good  as  in  Berkshire  (where  witness  is  now  located), 
JFarraek  2227-2229. 

Much  larger  cultivated  area  in  Aberdeenshire  than   in  any  other  Scotch  county^ 

Alexander  9030 Total  of  11,462  holdings  of  all  sises  in  1868 ;  considerable  propor  - 

tion  of  small  holdings,  about  4,000  having  a  rental  between   10  L  and  50  /.  a  year,  ib 

9030-9032 Tenure  chiefly  on  nineteen  years'   leases ;  arrangement  as  to  buildings 

and  compensation  for  improvements,  ib.  9033-9040. 

Particulars  as  to  die  village  allotments  at  Macduff  and  Turriff,  which  are  a  source  of 
considerable  profit  to  the  holders;  opinion  that  the  results  of  these  allotments  are  very 

satisfactory,  AUxemder    9041-9057 Approval   of  the  proposition  to  empower  the 

local  authority  in  certain  circumstances   to  acquire  land    with   a   view   to  a  peasant 
proprietary;  conclusion,   however,  that  the  creation  of  this  class  is  a  very  doubtful 
experiment,  a  man  being  much  better  off  in  Aberdeenshire  as  tenant  than  as  owner,  ib, 
*  9068-9070- 9076-9<^78.9>3i- 9164- 

Aberdeensbiie  essentially  tbe  county  of  f^mall  tenancies ;  greater  demand  for  small 
than  for  large  hoMin|DS»  Alexander  9058.  9105-9108.  9132-9137 Effect  of  agri- 
cultural improvements  in  leading  to  the  disappearance  of  small' holders,  ib.  9096-9104. 

JSee  also  Scotland. 

Agricultttral  Improvements.  Statement  as  to  nearly  all  the  great  improvements  in  agri- 
culture having  been  made  by  owners  of  large  farms,  who  have  been  men  of  capital^ 
ColliMg$  777. 

See     also      Compensation    for    Improvements.  Cultivation.  Production. 

Stock. 

Agricultural  LAB0VHER8: 

Evidence  cited  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  agricultural  labourers  and  the  peasantry  %/ 
generally  were  far  better  off  in  the  middle  ages  than  they  are  at  the  prescr.  itiine,   Collings 

78-83 Gh*eat  prejudice  to  agricultural  labourers  throueh  the  disappearance  of  small 

farms,  they  having  no  longer  the  opportunity  to  gradualfy  improve  their  posititin,  ib. 
87-96. 

Grounds  (or  the  conclusion  that  not  only  is  there  an  insu£5cient  number  of  small 
holdings  for  the  agricultural  classes,  but  that  there  are  not  sufEcient  facilities  given  to  the 

labourers  to  rise  in  the  social   scale  by  an  agricultural  career,  Collings  906  et  seq, 

Instance  of  a  small  cultivator  earning  good  wages  as  a  labourer,  ib.  1589. 

Instances  of  the  cultivation  of  small  holdings  or  allotments  by  men  earning  wages  or 

otherwise  occupied.  Pell  1304-1309 Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  labouring  men 

renting  small  holdings,  save  at  very  low  rents,  ib.  1310 ^JDissent  from  the  view  that 

pr^uoice  results  to  locul  agricultural  labourers  in  the  Midlands  through  the  sub-division 
of  targe  larms  and  the  letting  of  small  farms  to  outsiders  who  work  them  in  their  own 

families,  ib.  1323-1333.   1408-1412 Exceptional  instances  of  agricultural  labourers 

being  in  a  position  to  acquire  or  purchase  small  holdmgs,  or  bemg  wise  in  doing  so, 
ib.  1409-1411. 
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Agricultural  Labourers— continued. 

Very  small  wages  of  agricultural  labourers,  so  that  at  present  there  is  nothing  before 
them  in  old  age  but  the  workhouse  ;  great  boon  if  some  of  these  could  cultivate  small 
holdings,  Ripky  2383,2384.  2401,  2402.  2434-2437.  2468-2470.  2487-2497.  2503, 
2504. 

Insufficient  employment  of  agricultural  labourers  by  farmers,  so  that  their  employment 
on  allotments  or  small  holdings  of  their  own  is  necessary  for  their  maintenance ; 
illustrations  of  the  very  successful  cultivation  attained  by  this  means,  Holman  2879- 

2895.  2928-2939. 2969-2973.  3008-3011 Very  low  wages  of  agricultural  labourers,  so 

that  without  allotments  they  cannot  support  their  (ieunilies,  i&.  2969-2973.  3040-3052. 

3^309  3131 Several  obstacles  at  present  in  witness'  district  to  the  acquisition  of  small 

holdings  by  labourers;  difficulties  raised  by  farmers  as  well  as  by  landowners,  ib.  2997- 
2999-  3107,  3108.  3089-3099.  3170-3173- 

Aversion  on  the  part  not  only  of  landlords  but  of  farmers  to  the  acquisition  of  small 

holdings    by   agricultural   labourers.   Gibbons    3637-3646.    3666-3672^ Condosion 

generally  that  if  agricultural  labourers  be  given  adequate  facilities  to  acauire  small  holdings 
it  will  be  the  **  finest  thing  for  the  country  that  has  ever  been  granted, '  tb.  3726. 

Infrequent  instances    of  men  emerging  from  the  labouring  class  into  that  of  small 

farmers,  ISquarey  3950-3952 Several  important  advantages  attached  by  witness  to 

ail  extension  of  small  holdings;  great  benefit  to  agrictdtural  labourers  and  others  who  take 
the  land,  there  being  also  a  national  advantage,  Owen  4361-4370.  4430-4432.  4493 
et  seq. 

Numerous  objections  to  labourers  cultivating  land  in  addition  to  their  other  employment; 
opinion  that  farmers  do  not  approve  of  this  interference  with  the  men's  ordinary  labour, 
J.  A.  Smith  7371,  7372.  7381-7383- 
V  Large  number  of  agricultural  labourers  and  others  of  a  better  class  in  country  districts 
who  have  saved  money  enough  for  the  purchase  or  occupation  of  farms;  reference  hereon 
to  the  wages  and  other  emoluments  of  laboureis,  Druce  7454-7457.  7501.  7600-7604. 
7636-7646.  7721-7724.  7830-7832.  7963-7986* 

G  rowing  interest  among  Scotch  agricultural  labourers,  in  spite  of  their  comfortable 
con  dition  in  the  acquisition  of  small  holdings ;  superior  intelligence  of  the  Scotch  agri- 
cu  tural  labourer  as  compared  with  the  English,  Saldane  8145-8151.  8197  ei  #^.8230. 

See   also    AUotnente,  ^c.  Labour.  Migration  of  Labour.  Production. 

Quit-Rent.        Rural  Population.       Scotland.         Supply  and  Demand.         Wales. 

Agricultural  Pjpulation.     See  Migration  of  Labour.        Rural  Population. 

Agricultural  Returns.  Considerable  unwillingness  in  regard  to  filling  up  the  Betnms 
in  England ;   belief,  however,  that  this  feeling,  which  was  the  result  of  misapprehension, 

is  gradually  dyin^  out,  Craigie  4992 Suggestion  that  at  the  next  census  the  return  of 

agricultural  holdings  should  be  made  contemporaneous  with  the  census  itself;  grounds 
for  this  proposal,  £6.5050-5052. 

Alexander,  William,  LL.D.  (Analysis  of  hb  Evidence.) — Witness  is  a  iournalist,  living 
at  Aberdeen ;  is  prepared  to  give  evidence  as  to  small  holdings  in  the  north-east  of 
Scotland,  9025-9029. 

Detailed  information  as  to  the  holdings  in  Aberdeenshire,  the  total  number  of  which 
in  1868  was  11,462,  about  4,000  of  them  having  a  rental  of  between  10  L  and  50^; 
particulars  also  as  to  village  allotments,  9030-0057^— Complaint  by  tenants,,  holding 
under  leases,  as  to  the  system  of  compensation  lor  improvements,  9033-9040. 

Approval  of  the  proposition  to  empower  the  local  authority  in  certain  circumstances 
to  'cic(]uire  land  with  a  view  to  a  peasant  proprietary ;  conclusion,  however,  that  the 
ere  ation  of  a  present  proprietary  is  a  very  doubtful  experiment,  a  man  being  much  better 

off  in  Aberdeenshire  as  tenant  than  as  owner,  9058-9070.  9076-9078.  9131.  9154 

Inability  of  witness  to  suggest  any  legislation  that  would  materially  increase  the  number 
of  small  holdings,  except  perhaps  that  the  local  authorities  might  be  allowed  to  acquire 
land  on  reasonable  terms  in  suitable  localities  and  let  it  in  lots,*  9071-9078.  9088-9095. 
9138-9153. 

Belief  that  there  would  be  a  demand  to  rent  lands  from  the  local  authorities,  and  some 

desire  to  purchase  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  tovois,  9078   et  seq. 

Opinion  that  in  buying  land  and  letting  it  out  to  small  holders  the  local  authority  would 
ncur  a  certain  small  risk,  and  that  in  Die  alternative  proposition  of  a  peasant  proprietary 
there  would  be  practically  no  risk,  9080-9095.  9157-9163. 

Explanation  respecting  the  large  reduction  of  small  proprietors  in  Aberdeenshire ;  greater 
demand  at  present  for  small  than  for  large  tenancies,  9096.  9108.  9132-9137 Esti- 
mate that  nowadays  the  cost  of  farm-buildings,  house,  cattle-byres,  &c,  on  a  form  of 
fifiy  or  sixty  acres,  would  be  about  250  /.  to  300  I. ;  considerable  diflSculty  in  the  extension 
of  small  holdings  due  to  the  heavy  charge  for  providing  buildings,  the  expense  being 
greatei  ip  proportion  on  a  small  than  on  a  large  farm,  9109-9122. 9155  etseq. 
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Alexander,  William,  LL.D.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Possibility  of  arrangements  between  landlord  and  tenant^  as  regards  buildings^  bein^ 
facilitated  by  improvements  in  the  A<>ricultural  Holdinu:s  Act,  9123-9126  -  Expen- 
ence  of  witness  that  wherever  large  farms  prevail  the  rents  have  diminished  very  much, 
but  that  there  has  been  no  diminution  in  the  rent  of  the  small  farms  in  Aberdeenshire, 
9ia7-9i3o, 

Allotments  Ay D  Small  Holdisgs: 

Conclusion  that  the  allotment  question  is  not  before  the  present  Committee  for  con- 
sideration; distinction  drawn  between  allotments  and  small  holdings,  Collings  5-10 

Considerable  benefit  already  conferred  upon  the  agricultural  population  by  the  facilities 
under  the  Acts  of  1882  and  1887  for  the  acquisition  of  allotments,  ib.  6-8. 

Summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  Small  Holdings  Bill,  as  n  -introduced  by  witness  in 
the  present  Session  ;  main  object  to  empower  the  county  authority  or  district  council  to 
purdiase  land  and  sub-divide  it  for  sale  into  holdings  up  to  forty  or  fifty  acres,  Collings 
662,  663. 

Encouragement  of  allotments  and  small  holdings  by  witness;  large  number  of  allot- 
ments upon  his  estates,  there  being  also  some  holders  up  to  fifty  acres  who  are  doing 

well,  Lord  Wantage  1647-166I.  1654 Stipulation  by  witness  as  to  allotment  holders 

paying  rent  in  advance ;  this  id  not  enforced,  eJ,  1656.  1832,  187,5-1878. 

Gradual  way  in  which  many  men  work  up  from  small  allotments  to  larger  holdings; 

difiSculty  on  the  score  of  buildings  where  the  plots  are  small,  Ripley  2434-2442 

View  of  witness  that  the  Allotments  Act  is  not  satisfactory,  and  that  practically  a  new 
Act  is  required  for  creating  small  holdings,  Z?i7cf^ 5463,  6464 Grounds  for  advoca- 
ting a  considerable  extension  of  the  Allotments  Act;  argument  that  if  elasticity  were 
given  to  the  allotments  pystem  it  would  enable  the  small  man  to  put  by  a  little  money 
to  increase  hia  holdings,  /^(jgre; 6080-6083.  6096, 6096. 6137,  6138. 6152, 6i63.  6238-6240, 

6310-6320 Expediency  of  increasing   the  limit  of  area  under  the  Allotraenti  Act 

from  one  to  not  less  than  five  acres,  tb.  6081-6086. 

Considerable  difiSculties  as  to  anv  extension  of  the  powers  under  the  Allotments  Act; 
reference  especially  to  the  difficulty  as  to  buildings  if  the  size  of  allotments  were  in- 
creased from  one  to  five  acres,  JRrmcAarrf 7039-7041.  7111-7117.  7180,7181, 

Explanation  that  witness  and  Mr;  Dodd  drafted  the  Allotments  and  Small  Holdings  Bill, 
which  has  been  split  in  two,  the  Small  Holdings  portion  having  been  re-introduced  last 

year,  Reid  8663-8666 Object  of  the  Bill  to  enable  local  authorities  to   facilitate  the 

establishment  of  small  holdings  of  from  one  to  forty  or  fifty  acres ;  reasons  why  the 
interposition  of  a  local  authority  is  considered  necessary,  ib.  8567-8661.  8661-8667. 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  a  large  extension  of  the  Allotments  Act  to  small 
holdings  would  not  be  so  satisfactory  as  Mr.  Jesse  Collings*  proposal,  especially  ii? 
view  of  the  danger  of  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  local  authority  by  its  tenants, 
as  constituents,  Reid  8576-8688.  8667-8671. 

See  also  Charity  Lands. 

Alness  (Ross).  Statement  that  just  outside  Alness  there  is  some  indifferent  ground  which 
is  readily  let  as  small  holdings   to  people  who  are  generally  entirely  occupied  on  it, 

iZow  8301-8306.  8363-8367 Opinion  that  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Jesse   Collings'  Bill 

would  not  be    largely  taken  advantage  of  around  Alness ;    belief  that  the  present  feu 
•  system  would  be  preferred,  ib.  8307-8316.. 

Obligation  upon  witness  to  give  the  use  of  a  small  portion  of  fallow  land  for  potatoes,  as 
otherwise  he  would  not  get  labourers ;  absolute  necessity  for  potato  land  near  Alness, 
Ross  8318-8320.  8446-8466«  8603-8509-— Creation  of  a  considerable  number  of  allot- 
ments at  Alness  and  at  Easter  Boss ;  opinion  that  the  poor  people  have  greatly  benefited 
by  these  allotments,  ib.  8323-8325.  8493. 

Apples.  Statement  of  the  exports  of  American  apples  to  the  English  markets,  together 
with  the  increase  in  1886  over  1885,  App.[5o6— — Much  higher  price  realised  for  English 
than  for  foreign  apples,  ib.  507. 

Arnold,  Arthur.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — "Witness  is  President  of  the  Free  Land 
League,  which,  has  for  its  ohject  the  reform  of  the  land  laws  ;  has  given  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  the  subject  of  small  holdings,  igo-192.  438,439. 

Statistics  in  support  of  opinion  tliat  the  main  hindrance  to  the  creation  of  small  holdings 
is  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  land  in  large  estates,  such  accumulation  being  fostered 
and  protected  hy  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  settlement ;  belief  that  these  influences 

are  still  in  full  operation,  193-204.  303-306.  319-323-  387-397-  404-4 >4«  440^46^ 

Admission  that  if  there  were  a  larger  supply  of  land  in  the  market  and  the  cost  of  transfer 
cheapened  there  would  still  be  a  slight  tendency  towards  the  absorption  of  land  by  large 
capitalists,  but  that,  under  reformed  laws,  land  would  he  purchased  by  those  who  could 
mdce  the  best  economic  use  of  it,  206^  206.  393,  394.  462«>464.  481-496. 
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Arnold^  Arthur.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Possibility  ofthe  extension  oftlie  franchise,  under  tlie  proteclioo  of  the  ballot,  having 

had  a  disintegrating  influence^  207,  208 Impossibility  oF  having  simplicity   of  title 

upon  the  52,000^000  acres  of  settled  land  under  the  present  condition  ofthe  law,  209. 

StrenuAOS  denial  that  recent  legislation  has  tended  in  an^ibin^like  an  adequate  manner 
to  facilitate  the  sale  of  land,  the  only  facilitating  Act  being  the  Glebe  Lfan:is  Act  of 

1888;  ureat  importance  of  Claase  8  of  this  Act,  210-216 Disposition  of  witness  to 

advocate  that  glebe  land,  other  than  that  cooneeted  with  the  iueumbents'  kotrae  and 
curtilage^  should  be  sold  in  small  parcels  by  compulsory  authority  whenever  expedient; 
these  lands  are  the  worst  cultivated  in  the  kingdom*  2i6'2i9«  222*229. 

Absence  of  trustworthy  returns  as  to  tlie  extent  of  the  glebe  lands,  except  Parlia- 
mentary Keturn  No.  307  of  1887  ;  belief,  however,  than  an  average  of  twenty  acres  for 
10,600  benefices,  and  a  ^ross  annual  value  of  400,000  /.,  would  not  he  an  excessive  esthnate, 

220-229.  521-525 Opinion  that  the  Glebe  Landn  Act  might  be  made  com pukory  and 

applicable  to  other  public  lands,  and  that  private  land  might  be  taken  by  purchase  or 
exchange,  230,  231.  455-458. 

Enumeration  of  the  various  authorities  holding  public  lamJ,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners coming  first  with  about  500,000  acres,  and  the  Crown  next  with  about  70,000 

acres,  232-234 Evidence  to  the  efiTect  that  in  1882,  when  in  Parliament,  witness  noved 

for  a  Select  Committee  to  consider  the  question  of  Ecclesiastical  land, and  was  suf^rted 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Ooschen ;  considerable  success  of  the  Commissioners  since 
then  in  their  endesTours  to  dispone  of  their  lands,  especially  their  small  holdings,  235- 
237.  240-243. 

Condemnation  by  a  Select  Committee  of  1863  of  the  holding  of  land  in  mortmain  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Conmiissioner»  and  other  corporations  ;  considerable  sales  in  conse- 
quence, 237-239.  528 Approval  ofthe  inain  proposals  ofthe  Mortmain  Law  Amend- 
ment Bill  introduced  by  Lord  Bandolph  Churchill  in  1884,  especially  the  c  ^mpulsory 
sale  of  public  land,  preference  being  given  to  sales  to  small  holders;  objection  to 
perpetnity  leases,  it  being  desirable  to  give  the  bolder  the  fullest  power  that  the  State 
can  gr»nt  (in  the  form  of  freehold),  244-254.  497-503. 

Conclusion  that  the  only  way  in  which  it  would  be  just  to  transfer  public  land  to  the 
local  authorities,  for  the  purpose  of  small  cultivation,  would  be  by  authorising  the  local 
authorities  to  pay  its  ascertained  value,  and  so  become  the  absolute  owners  ;  admission 

that  any  pofit  or  loss  on  the  transaction  would  go  to  the  rates,  255-273.  398-400 

Suggestion  that,  as  the  hiud  is  very  unequally  distributed  in  the  various  counties,  wide 
powers  of  exchange  mi<^ht  be  given  to  the  local  nuthorities,  274-278. 

Proposal  that  the  local  authority,  having  obtained  possession  of  the  land,  should  be 
conipelled  to  sell  it  in  small  freeholds,  andfihnt  the  untamed  increment  should  be  obtained 
by  a  payment  in  the  form  of  a  succession  duty  upon  the  capital  value  of  the  land,  278- 
280.  401.  504,  505—  Opinion  that,  in  the  event  of  the  difficulties  ofthe  interpositioQ  of 
a  local  authority  proving  insuperable,  the  alternative  i?  a  Land  Commission,  who  would 
make  sales  as  quickly  as  possible,  giving  preference  to  small  holtfers;  recommendation 
thut  the  Commission  should  also  have  authority  10  advance  a  certain  f>roportion  of  the 
purchase-money,  within  a  limit  of  500/. ;  281-289.  529-534. 

Desirabilitj  of  the  local  authority  being  made  the  registering  authority,  provided  that 
strict  unifoindty  in  lecjaid  to  the  ttansier  of  land  be  secured  ;  important  bearing  of  the 
x][uestion  of  registration  of  title  upon  the  subject  of  small  holdings,  289-296 Disagree- 
ment of  witness  with  the  propi)sal  in  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Bill  that  there  shall  be  thrte 
kinds  of  titles;  desire  that  in  every  case  with  which  the  register  deals  there  shall  be  an 
indefeasible  title,  297-302. 

Fropof^al  that  the  oAictal  fees  011  transfers  and  the  succession  duties  should  he  graduated 

in  proportion  to  the  valuation,  306-319.  506-511 Particulars  ofthe  German  system 

of  transfer  of  land,  which  is  highly  a|)pioveri  by  witness;  very  small  amount  ofthe 
public  fees,  the  transfers  being  as  a  rule  effected  without  leg%l  assistance,  324-332.  377. 
461,  452.  489-496. 

Grounds  for  witness'  aversion  to  any  proposal  to  limit  the  right  of  mortgage,  332-336 

Possibility  ofthe  contiDcntal  land  systems  being  greatly  improved,  especially  tke 

French,  in  which  the  transfer  is  heavily  taxed,  and  a  consolidating  power  is  much  needed; 
information  as  to*  the  condition  of  the  French  peasant,  336-339.  370-386.  517-;^ — 
Approval  of  the  extension  of  Lord  Ashbourne's  Act  to  Great  Britain,  but  decided 
objection  to  its  being  limited  to  tenants,  340.  402,  403.  529. 

Opinion  that  until  recently  there  was  a  process  going  on  for  aggregating  farms  and 
makmg  laicre  tenancies  trom  small  ones ;  belief  that  a  larger  produce  may  be  expected, 
in  proportion,  from  small  than  from  large  boldins^s,  341-352.  357-73^.  435-437*  453> 

454.  459,460.  473-477*  £36-637*  645-561 Undoubted  effect  of  inclomires  to dhninlisli 

the  number  of  persons  who  would  probably  take  advantage  of  any  facilities  to  become 
amall  owners,  353-356. 
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Amoldy  Arthur.     (Analysie  of  his  Evidence) — contimued. 

Statement  that  if  the  produce  of  peasant  faims  could  be  tHken  by  ilsetfin  Frioce  and 
Germany  it  would  uo  doubt  show  an  average  production  per  acre  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  England ;  general  inaccuracy  of  the  Agricultural  Betumg  as  regards  the  statis^ttcs  of 
the  produce  of  fort  ign  countries,  41 5-420U  461.  478-480.  512,  513.  53^54i»  547-661 

Gi eat  reduction  in  the  number  of '^ statesmen"  in  Cumberland  aud  Wei^ujoreliwid, 

thf  se  small  freeholders  having  bold  their  properties  to  large  landowners  in  good  times, 
421-426- 

Explanation  in  support  of  argument  that  the  State  has  an  absolute  property  in  land, 

which  cannot  be  parted   with,  426-434.  542-544 Increaticd  desire  on  ihe  part  of 

landlords  to  ^rant  allotments,  but  noi   small   holdings,  465-472 Opini(»n  thut  the 

present  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is  very  unfair  to  the  sitting  tenant;  belief  tliat  unless 
proposed  buildinos  are  stricUy  necessary  for  the  equipment  01  the  farm  there  is  a  primd 
facie  ground  for  obtaining  ihe  previous  consent  of  the  landlord,  514-516. 

Desirability  of  the  State  giving  authority  under  which  banks  in  En^land^  as  in  Scot- 
land, could  use  funds  in  connection  with  the  State  for    tir>t-cla6S  land  mi>rt^agea,  518- 

520 Extremely  wasteful  management  of  the    Crown    lands;  estimate    that   about 

50,000  /.  a  year  might  be  saved  by  the  abolition  of  the  Wcods  anil  Foiests  Department, 
526,  527- 

Artisans  and  VUlage  Tradesmen.  Two  classes  of  small  holders,  the  one  obtaining  their 
living  from  the  land  by  raising  produce  fcr  sale,  the  other  using  the  land  as  an  additional 
means  of  subsistence  to  some  other  occupation  (>uch  as  artisans  and  vLliage  tradesmen). 

Callings  10,  u Several  instances  cited  typical  of  a  numerous  class  of  cases  in  whioh 

traders  and  others  could  advantageously  combine  the  cultivation  of  a  small  bidding 
with  their  ordinary  business,  ib.  12,  13. 

Advantage  in  thu  smaller  holdings  cr  allotments  being  taken  by  village  artisans  and 

tradesmen   who  have  other  occupations,  Lord  Wantage  1735.  1905-1908.  19-21-1924 

Beneficial  result  if  smull  village  tradesnen  hud   tucilities  for  renting  or  buying  small 

holdings,  Holman  3101-3103 Small  size  of  allotment  contemplated  for  men  who  are 

occupied  in  difierent  trades,  such  a^  shoemakers.  Gibbons  3720-3723. 

See  also  Labour, 

Ashbourne  Act.     Appi oval  of  the  extension  of  Lord  Ashbourne's   Act  to  Great   Britain 

but  decided  objection  to  its  being  limited   to  tenant>,  Arnold  340,  402,  40^,  529 

Examination  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  though  Loid  Ashbourne*^  Act  nas  worked 
beneficially  under  the  peculiar  circumsiances  of  Ireland  it  would  be  unwise  to  extend  it 
to  England,  S'jMar^y  3821-3862.  3870-3881. 

Preference  for  the  sy^tem  of  the  Ashbourne  Act  to  any  other  scheme  for  increasing 
small  holdings  ;  advantage  under  the  Act  in  the  tenunts  becoming  in  tlie  course  of  time 
absolute  owners,  free  from  any  authority,  Punehard  7022-7037.  7044.  7057.  7061,  7062. 

7103,  7104.  7143-71^8.  7247.  7257,  7258.  7262 Opinion  that  in  the  event  of  power, 

being  given  to  acquire  land  for  promoting  a  system  of  smallholdings  the  principal  adopted 
in  the  Ashbourifc  Act  in  Ireland  might  be  properly  extended  to  England  and  Scot- 
land, Haidane  8141-8144. 

Ashdown  Forest  Instance  in  the  case  of  the  Ashdown  Forest  inclosure  of  the  i;isufficient 
protection  of  small  holders  by  the  Inclosure  Acts,  C7c7//i/i^5  683-685.  765.— —Comment 
upon  the  decision  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioneis  that  only  commoners  and  certain  tenants 
01  the  lord  oi  tlie  manor  liave  rights  over  the  forest,  ib.  684. 

Information  generally  with  respect  to  smwll  holdings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aehdown 
Forest ;  conclusion  that  the  hmall  holders  as  a  whole  are  very  much  more  prosperous 
than  tile  larger  fanners  in  the  same  dii»tiict,  Littleton  6390-641 8.  6456-6459. 6463-6514. 

6522-6526 Higher  rents  paid  by  the  smull  holders,    who  are  tenants,  than  by  tbe 

larger  farmers;  grounds  upon  which  this  conclusion  io  (ormed,  ib.  6394.  6400-6403*  &1.14- 
6418.  6500-6504.  6522-6526. 

Statement  that  the  size  of  small  holdings  varies  from  half  an  acre  to  as  much  as  four 
acres;  occasional  employment  of  the  tenants  of  these  holdings  by  the  larger  farmers  in 

the  immediate  neighbourhood,  Littleton    6396,  6397. Considerable  increase  in  the 

number  of  small  holdings  in  the  neighbouihood  of  the  forest ;  the  majority  aie  ownerships 
and  not  tenancies,  ib.  6404-6406. 

ImposHhility  of  getting  land  for  small  holdings  elsewhere  than  in  the  uncultivated  part 
of  the  forest ;  inclination  of  the  landlords  rather  to  add  to  their  own   property  than  to 

sell  it  to  the  people,  Littleton  6407-6411.  6496,  6497 Statement  as  to  the  price  of 

the  land  taken  from  the  forest  and  sold  as  freeholds;  calculation  that  the  cost,  including 

the  law  expenses  and  the  title,  is  about  36/.  an  acre,  16.  641 1,  6412.  6436-6442. 6464 

Unwdlinuness  of  the  Lund  CommisHioners  of  late  years  to  sell  the  land  from  the  forest 
to  the  labourers,  ib.  6447-6451. 
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V   Ax  HOLME,  Isle  of  {Lincolnshire): 

Question  considered  whether  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme  the  small  holdings  are  not  very 
imperfecdy  cultivated  and  have  faUen  greatly  in  value^  Callings  995-1003. 1068-1074. 

Great  number  of  small  holdings  at  and  about  Ep  worthy  some  held  by  the  owners  and 
some  by  tenants,  there  being  peculiar  facilities  in  the  locality  (Isle  of  Axholme)  for 
rentine  holdmgs  of  from  two  roods  upwards,  Standring  3i93-3*96«  32\3*  33^5-3336 

Particulars  of  witness'  experience  as  a  small  holder,  and  of  the  experience  of  many 

of  his  neighbours ;  exceedingly  satisfactory  results  as  regards  valuation  and  production, 
so  that  he  strongly  advocates  an  extension  of  the  system  elsewher**,  ib.  3197  et  ieq. 

Varying  pi  ice  paid  for  the  land  owned  by  witness ;  estimate  of  the  present  value, 

Standring  3208.   3302-3310 Written    testimony  borne   by  some    half     score    of 

agricultural  labourers  at  Epworth  to  the  great  value  of   allotments  or  small  holdings, 

ti.3208 Employment  on  adjacent  farms  of  the  men  who  occupy  the  smaller  holdings; 

statement  hereon  as  to  the  wages  in  the  locality,  t6.  3^09-  3^*6-3218.  3268-3271.  3337. 

Means   of   raising    money  for  buying  small  holdings  when  for   sale,   many    being 

mortgaged,  Stonrfrinfl^  3214-3216.  3235-3238 Numerous    instances   of   agricultural 

labourers  at  Epworth  largely  increasing  their  holdings,  t'A.  3217,  3218.  3261-3267 — — 
Excellent  production  on  the  small  holdings;  particulars  thereon,  a«  compared  with 
lar<^r  tdrms,  ti.  32)9,3220.  3256-3258.  3262-3267.  33^^-3323. 

Several  generations  for  which  the  system  of  small  holdings  has  prevailed  in  the  Isle 

of  Axholme,  Standring  3244-3249.  3325-3336 Excellent  result  in  the  case  of  a  small 

common  at  Epworth  let  out  to  labourers  at  one  shilling  an  acre  on  condition  of  their 
providing  a  cottasie,  ib.  3247, 

Information  respecting  the  relative  proportion  of  owners  and  tenants  at  Epworth  ; 
preference    of  many    for    continuing    as   tenants,  Standring  3337-"3346»    335.5"3367- 

Explanation  as  to  the  small  holders  living  in  cottages  in  the  village,  which  Is  close 

to  the  holdings,   ib.   3349-.3353 Local  custom  or   tenant-right   whereby    men   on 

leaving  their  holdings  get  compensation  for  improvements^,  ib.  3357-3361. 

Considerable  number  of  cultivating  owners  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme  and  other  parts  of 
Lincolnshire,  though  their  a(;reage  is  small  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  county, 
Druce  7620-}  627. 

Further  information  respecting  the  system  of  small  holdings  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme, 
the  holdings  being  away  from  the  villages  where  the  cultivators  live ;  varying  character 
of  the  cultivation,  Druce  7855-7865.  7869-7871. 

B. 

Bacon.     Increasing  use  of  Ens:li&h  in  lieu  of  American  bacon,  PbU  1373*  1496 Quan 

tity  and  value  imported  in  1886;  App.  498. 

Banks.  Desirability  of  the  State  giving  authority  under  which  banks  in  England,  as  in 
Scotland,  could  use  funds  in  connection  with  the  State  for  first-class  land  mortgages, 
Arnold  518-520.. 

Recommended  abolition  of  the  monopoly  at  present  enjoyed  by  a  very  small  number 
of  Scotch  banks,  which  impedes  freedom  of  borrowing.  Sir  G.  CampbeU  8714. 

Becky  Edmond.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence. )^Is  a  land  agent,  and  has  been  employed 
in  that  capacity  for  the  Sandringham  Estate  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  since  the  year  1864; 
also  manages  other  large  estates  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  5328-5330. 

Few  instances  of  small  holdings  in  Norfolk,  on  account  of  the  nature  and  quality  of 
the  land ;  statement  that  these  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  large  towns,  and  are 

chiefly  occupied  by  tenants,  5331-5334 Decided  view  that  there  should  be  farms  of 

all  sizes ;  opinion  that  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  worked  advantageously  as  a  small 
holding  would  be  about  twenty-five  acres,  5334.  634«-5344-  5368-6362.  5409  5413. 
6430-6436- 

Strong  objection  in  Norfolk  on  the  part  of  the  larger  class  of  tenant  farmers  to  small 
holdings,  5343-5348.  54205422 Doubtful  advantage  of  giving  tenants  special  facili- 
ties to  become  small  owners ;  conclusion  that  small  owners  are  worse  than  small  tenants, 

6366*  5381 -5392«  6396-5400.  54^8,5419.  6436-6440 Calculation  that  in  order  to 

farm  profitably  a  small  holding  a  man  would  require  a  capital  of  10/.  an  acre,  5363- 

5366.  54 14-54 1 7 Conclusion  that  small  holdings  are  generally  more  profitable  than 

large  ftrms ;  statement  that  in  Lincolnshire  the  land  is  taken  up  directly  by  the  small 
men,  5367-6376« 

Necessity  for  small  holders  to  co-operate  among  themselves  for  the  hiring  of  horses 
5301— -^Necessity  of  small  holdings  being  close  to  villages  or  market  towns,  5422- 

5429.  6463-6466 Opinion  that  land  for  small  holdings  should  be  of  the  value  of  30#. 

an  acre,  5446 Increased  supply  of  the  smaller  articles  of  food  if  there  were  an 

increased  number  of  cultivating  owners,  54485452, 
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Bectiv€  Estate {Weitmoreland):  Large  expenditure  by  Lord  Bective  on  additional improTe* 
nients  on  his  estate  during  the  last  twenty  years ;  calculation  that  1  per  cent,  represents 
the  interest  on  the  original  outlay  received  in  the  present  rental,  Punchard  6967-6977. 

6981-6984.  7i62-7i65,  7^01-7204 Reduction  o\  rent  on  the  estate  to  the  extent  of 

from  10  to  15  per  cent,  during  the  last  fifteen  yeais^  ib.  6973, 6973* 

Belgium.    Distinct  increase  in  Belgium  in  the  number  of  agricultural  holdings  and  small 

farms,  Craigie  5071.  5073 Material  decrease  in  the  numl)er  of  sheep  in  Belgium 

wiibin  the  lat>t  ten  years;  corresponding  increase  in  the  food  imports  in  the  same 
iutenral,  ib.  5071,  5072. 

Statement  that  farming  by  owners  is  not  so  prominent  in  Belgium  as  in  France,  the 
'    explanation  bt>ing  that  the  tenants  in  Beli^ium  are  exceedingly  well  protected  in  regard 

to  improvements,  Craigie  6073-5076 Undoubted  inciease  in   the  number  of  small 

agricultural  holdings  in  Belgium ;  absence  of  increase  in  the  number  of  the  larger 

farms,  ib.  5073 Considerable  excess  of  the  importations  of  food  over  the  exports, 

ib.  508  u 

BidweUy  Charles.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— I.s  a  land  agent  and  surveyor  practising  at 
Ely  and  Cambridge;  is  acent  for  some  of  the  colleges  at  Cambridge,  for  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Ely,  Lord  Cudogan,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland,  5090-5094. 

Tendency  at  the  present  time  to  reduce  the  size  of  agricultural  holdings  in  the 
Eastern  countif s ;  abuence  of  desire  on  the  part  of  tenant  farmers  to  invest  their  capital 

in  large  holdingfi,  5095,  5096.  61 39-5 144. 6 'St*  6*6'* Considerable  difiiculty  which 

arises  in  the  case  of  small  holdings  in  respect  of  the  want  of  buildings ;  great  impor- 
tance of  the  tenant  bei"g  allowed  to  erect  his  own  buildings,  witli  a  certainty  of 
obtaining  compensation  tor  improvements  when  he  IcMves,  5096-5103.  5169.  5205-5207. 
5231-6243-  5257-5261.  5306-6316. 

Power  given  10  landlords  to  borrow  money  for  buildings  under  Acts  of  Parliament 
from  the  land  improvement  companies ;  costly  characier  of  the  buildings  which  tnust 
be  erected  when  money  is  obtained  from  these  companies,  5099-5103.  5232-5238—- 
Fttvourable  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  the  smaller  tenants  in  respect  of  industry  and  ' 

thrift;  assertion  that  the  smaller  farms  are  worked  better,  in  proportion  to  the  larger 

holdings,  5 1 04-51 06 Statement  that  in  the  smaller  farms,  there  being  more  labour  put 

into  the  land,  there  is  consequently  no  waste,  and  every  foot  of  ground  is  made  the  most 
of,  5105,  5106. 

Particulars  regarding  the  parish  of  Soham  and  the  general  character  and  extent  of 
the  holdings;  large  amount  of  unincloi^ed  common  land  where  the  occupiers  have  the 
privilege  of  turning  their  horses  and  cattle  out  to  graze,  5107-5123.  5208^  5209.  5248- 

5251 Belief  that  in  Soham  the  small  tenants  do  better  than  the  actual  owners  of  the 

small  holdings,  51 15-5123 Experience  of  witness  that  the  sense  of  ownership  is  not 

a  stimulus  to  industry,  and  that  as  a  rule  the  little  men  prefer  hiring  to  buying,  51289 
5123. 

Information  respecting  the  character  and  extent  of  the  holdings  in  the  parish  of  Chat- 
teris, in  the  Isle  of  Ely ;  in  this  parish  there  are  from  seventy -five  to  eighty  occupiers 

farming  from  fifteen  to  fifty  acres,  5124-5138.  5210-5220.  5283 Considerable  demand 

for  the  smaller  holdings  in  the  parish  of  Chatteris  ;  explanation  that  when  small  free- 
holds come  into  the  market  they  are  rarely  bought  by  men  who  cultivate  them  them* 

selves,  5137,  5138.  5299,  5300 Advantage  of  giving  tenants  facilities  to  purchase 

small  holdings  by  allowing  them  time  to  pay  the  incoming  valuation  or  by  otherwise 
assisting  them  with  capital,  5145-5150.  5152-5160. 

Argument  that  the  amount  of  land  suitable  for  small  holdings  depends  in  a  large 
measure  upon  the  character  of  the  soil ;  expediency  of  fixing  a  limit  of  money  rent, 

rather  than  one  of  pure  acieage,  5161-5168 Typical  case  of  a  farm  of  nineteen  acres 

in  Chatteris  which  was  worked  entirely  by  a  man  and  hU  own  family;  one  horse  only 
kept  on  this  farm,  5168.  5221-5230.  52*94-5298.  5324-5327. 

Unfavourable  opinion  generally  as  to  fsiving  occupiers  facilities  to  become  owners ; 
numerous  difiicultiei?  in  the  way  of  tenants  becoming  owner*,  5170-5195.  5252-5256. 
5262-5272.  5287-5290— ^Important  fact  that  the  best  land  is  taken ;  inferior  land  never 
found  where  Uiere  are  small  holdings^  5" 87-51 90.  5273,  5274. 

Similarity  of  the  agriculture  in  some  parts  of  France  to  that  carried  on  in  Cambridge- 
shire, where  carrots  and  roots  generally  are  cultivated,  5302,  5303 Explanation  that 

in  France  when  a  man  dies  his  property  is  cut  up  into  very  small  pieces  and  divided 
amongst  his  family,  5303« 

Entire  approval  of  a  system  of  transfer  of  land  similar  to  that  which  exists  in 
some  of  the  Colonies  and  in  America ;  strong  feeling  that  there  should  be  in  this  country 
a  simplification  of  tiransfer,  531 9-532 1 . 
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BifheU^  FereigaL    (AiuJysift  of  \m  E«icl««ce.)-— WitoaM  is  •aUdior  to  ihe  Coumdot  Pre- 
.  aeivAtiof)  Seoiety  aud  lo  Aoiue  othsr  kindred  stiiMeifttiooB ;  lie  Ihm  n»de  a  ftpecial  atady 
ofdie  ori|»iii  of  iha  rigiktoand  poMtioo  of  HBftU  »ivmm  in  «MUMotioo  mth  oomfnoiMt, 
^9*8844. 

Kesult  of  witneiui'  experience  thit  in   ntl   oases   where  a  qne^ion   ariees  on   some 
fncroachment  or  inclo^ure  of  a  common,  it  is  invariably  the  small  holder  who  is  the  first 

to  complain^  8845,   8848 Information  as  to  the  true  and  the  prescriptive  risrhts 

ef  common ;  definition  of  tl)e  severa)  descriptions  of  comNionable  fund,  8847-8856. 
6W0. 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  rights  of  the  commoners  are  .paramount,  and  are 

wucii  mare  important  than  the  lights  of  the  owner  or  lord  of  the  manor,  8857-^861 

Piejndirial  efiect  of  ineloture  as  regards  the  interests  of  sm»U  holders,  whoae  number  it 
reduces;  impossibility  of  many  of  the  nMa]te#*t  holiiers  aueceedin^  at  a  diataaee  from 
the  commons,  1(868-8879.  8883,  8684.  889ft-«894. 8963.  8991  «t  m^. 

Statement  that  the  small  commoners  cannot  resist  the  inclosureii,  as  they  haye  not 
the  means  to  meet  the  expenses;  invariable  succfss  of  the  commoners  whenever  cases 

have  bten  properly  fought  out,  888o-888a.  8959-8i^(>2,  8988-8990 View  of  witness 

generally  that  all  iucloKurea  of  commons  should  be  prohibited;  opinion  tliat  if  addi- 
tional small  holHin<r<^  are  to  be  aeated,  ihey  should  be  carded  out  of  other  laud  than 
commons,  8885-*895.  8997-9002.  901 1. 

Desirability  of  there  being  a  large  tract,  to  be  beld  as  common  pasturage,  in  connec- 
tion with  ainatl  holdrngtt,  8896,  8897*  ^975  ^  '^« — ^  Non-existence  of  any  special 
lacilitiea  lor  the  creation  of  small  foldings;  disa^rova)  of  die  local  authority  being 
ffitrodneed  to  create  them  and  becoming  a  large  owiier  of  them,  8898-8924.  8953,  8954. 
89(86.  897 1 .  8975-8987.  904-8-901 7. 

Tendency  of  the  Settled  Land  Act  to  distribute  llie  land  by  ordinary  sale,  8925, 8926, 
8931,  8932 Behef  that  the  Ordnance  Survey  map  would  remove  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties, as  regarda  identification,  that  etand  in  tlte  way  of  regiatraiion  of  land,  8927- 
8930- 

Aggr«^gflF<ion  of  land  in  the  bands  of  a  few  immediately  after  the  abolition  of  feudal 
tenures  by  the  Statute  of  i6fo  ;  tendency  of  the  Statute  of  Merton  and  the  Statute  Pe 
Donis  of  Edward  I.  towards  the  a^rgregation  of  land,  the  f»»rmer  Statnte  encouraging 

illegal  incl<»fiures,  8933-8941.  8955-8967.  9003-9007.9018-0024 Donbt  as  to  the 

power  ot  mortgaging  for  specific  debts  being  a  great  mipediment  to  the  diatnbution  of 
land,  8942-8947. 

Flourtsbing  cc*ndition  of  the  small  holders  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dartmoor,  8948- 

6<>5« Gient  demiind,  in  coiui ties  inhere  commons  exist,  for  aliotmetits,  the  demand 

lor  ownerships  being  considerably  lese,  8972-^974. 

Decided  opinion  that  if  the  commoners  had  nniue  use  of  the  privileges  granted  by  the 
Commons  Act  of  1H76,  they  would   have  been  bettt  r  able  to  defend  their  rights,  9008- 

9010 Great  desiie  on  the   part  of  people  to  take  the  existmji;  fuel  allotments  of 

charity  land  under  the  old  Incloeure  Acts,  and  cultivate  them,  9017* 

Slack  Isle  (Bossshirt).     Information  aa  to  the  nature  of  the  tenure,  4ce.,  in  the  Black 
Igle,  JZas#  8484-8486. 

'Brixwortk  {Northampton).     Instance  in  the  Brizworth  uaioa  of  the  fvoviaioa  of  allotment 
tend  for  labourers  without  tl^  Allotaienu  Act  being  ueaded,  Fell  1318*  1399-1407. 

Buckinghamshire.     Evidence  as  to  the  ^alisfactory  j)Ofiition  held  by  the  amall  holders  of 
land  at  Claydon  ;  strong  opinic>n  in   flavour  of  the  creation  of  small  holdings  generally, 

ftdberHm  653016579.  6603^-6606.  66«6-6682.  ^^683-6691 General  desire  ai  Claydon 

for  tenancies  7a  her  than  ownerships  ;  preference  for  tenancies  accounted  for  by  the  diffi- 
euky  of  c^arnnig  capital  for  stocking  and  cropping  the  farm  in  addition  to  purchasing  it^ 
ib.  6540-6544— Moderate  rents  paid  in  Buckinghamshire  for  small  holdings,  ib.  6585- 
6590.  6678-6682. 

BVlLDlfiGS: 

1.  (xtnerally  as  to  the  Character  and  Cost  of  the  Buildings  required  on  Small 

Holdingsy  as  to  the  ZHfficulties  am  this  Scorcy  and  the  FadlHisg  pro^ 
posed. 

2.  Optration  of  the  existing  Laws  in  England  and  Scotland  as  regards 

Farm  Buildings  ;  varying  Practice  ofJLandlords  in  the  matter. 

1.  Generally  as  to  the  Character  and  Cost  of  the  Buildings  refmnadom  SmaU 
[  Boldingsy  as  to  tlie  Difficulties  on  this  Scorcp  and  the  facilities  proposed: 

Examination  as  to  the  several  buildinga  required  for  holdkiga  of  ten  acrea  ttfmrards, 
such  as  cowhouse,  stable,  cart  shed,  and  pigrstye,  besides  the  cottage^  and  as  to  theoost 
thereof;  provision  in  witness'  Bill  for  obtaining  loans  for  this  purpose.  Callings  782. 
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-BC7/LD/iVGiS— continued. 

1.  timtenttfy  as  totke  Ckemaeier  and  Co$t  of  the  BmUingsr,  ^tf;— contmued. 

931-960 Opinion  that  the  cottag^e  and  buiFdingB  for  a  holding  of  ten  acres  might  be 

provided  for  momt  iQoL,  CM^tn^  947-956. 

Statement  to  the  effect  that  on  a  holding  of  fifty  acres  all  the  required  buildings  CQuld 
be  provided  through  the  freeholder  for  about  100/.,  Lord  Wantage  1797-1807.1962- 
1964. 

Evidence  in  approval  generally  of  facilities  for  the  purchase  of  small  areas  and  ttie  pro- 
vision 6f  the  necessary  buildings  by  means  of  Government  advances  to  be  repaid  over  a 

lengthened  period,  Btpley  2397,  ^398.  2408-2412.  2416 S'Jjfgestions  more  especially 

as  to  the  provision  of  buildings;  advantage  on  the  score  of  repairs  where  the  occupiers 
are  owners,  lA.  2424-2430,  2440-2442.  2456-2462.  2558-2561, 

Proposals  respectinoj  the  provision  of  buildings  on  small  holdings,  the  character  and 
cost  of  these  varying  greatly  under  different  crrcomstances,  Hotman  284*^2845.  2848. 

2983-2991.3128,  3*29 Uottsideration  of  the  outlay  required  on  the  score  of  buildings 

on  each  small  holding  and  the  mesns  of  meeting  this  expense.  Gibbons  3597-3616. 

Great  difficulty  as  regards  an  extension  of  small  hoFdmgs  on  the  score  ol  buildings^ 

Squarey  3741.  3783-37^5'   3867-3869 Full  approval  of  a  very  large  extension  of 

small  holdings  throughout  the  country,  but  for  the  economic  difficulty  and  the  want  of 
buildings,  &c,,  ib.  3«07-38r>9.  39-0-3923-  3949-  3956-.3959- 

Proposal  IIS  to  tlie  local  authority  providing;  not  only  the  land  but  the  buildings,  and 
as  to  agrtcuftural  laboureis  being  thereby  facilitated  in  renting  small  farms,  Hughes  4176- 

4203 Explanation   that    witness  approves  of  landlords  being  helped  to  restore  and 

erect  buikhngs,  but  only  as  a  condition  of  the  provistonr  of  small  holdings,  t^.  4269- 
4«79- 

Consideration  of  the  difficulty  as  to  cottages,  8cc.,  and  the  question  of  largo  owners 
being  helped  by  means  of  Slate  loans  at  a  low  interest  to  provide  the  buildings  necessary 
in  sub-dividing  their  property  into  small  holdings ;  provable  benefit  to  them  by  thi<» 
process,  Owen  4437-4449.  4.566-4572.  4579-4588.  4653— —Prospect  of  building  being 
gradually  provided  by  ihe  holders;  objection  ow  this  score  to  their  being  relieved  from 
payment  at  once  of  portion  of  the  purchase  money,  ib.  4679-4588.  4663,  4664, 

Considerable  difficulty  which  arises  in  the  case  of  small  buildings  ;  great  importance 
of  the  tenant  being  allowed  to  erect  his  own  buildings  with  a  certainty  of  obtaining  com* 
pensatton  for  improvements  when  he  leaves,  Bidwell  5096-5103.  6r69*    5205-5207. 

5231-5245,5257-5261.5305-5310 Strong  view  that  the  responsibility  of  providing 

buildings  should  be  undertaken  by  the  holder  alone,  and  not  in  any  \\ay  by  the  local 
authority  ;  grounds  for  th<s  opinion,  Fyffe  6127-6136.  6162-6164.  6293-6296. 

Obvious  difficulty  in  reglird  to  the  erection  of  building  unless  the  people  received  some 

assistance  from  the  loeai  authorities  or  from  some  other  means,  Littleton  6452-6455 

Conehision  that  unless  the  tenant  ha»  some  capital  of  bin  own,  \he  question  of  building 
on  small  holdings  beconies  a  real  difficulty,  Robertson  6593,  6594.  6800-6602.  6607- 
•    6610.6617,6618. 

Statement  as  to  the  nrnch  greater  relative  expense  of  buildings,  fences,  and  roads  on 
small  than  on  large  f^rms;  obstacles  on  this  score  to  the  molii plication  of  small  holdings, 

Drncei^jo.  7501-7598 Objeciiott  to  State  hmtm  for  the  provision  of  buildings  on 

small  occfrpfttioit!»     means  now  existing  for  meeting  tliis  difficulty,  ib.  7591-7598. 

Explanation  that  under  the  scheme  advocated   by  witness,  the  landlord  wouM  pay  for 

the  erection  of  buildings  on  tbe  small  farms,   Ross  8354-8362 Disinclination  of  the 

landlords  in  Ross-shire  to  encourage  small  holdings  on  account  of  the  tenants  refusmg  to 
maintain  the  buildings,  ih.  8476-8483. 

Desirability  of  power  being  given  to  tlie  local  authority  to  prove  all  the  necessary 
buildings  in  certain  deserving  cases;  strong  objection,  however,  to  the  State  giving 
facilities  in  the  shape  of  a  large  loan  for  the  acquisition  of  land,  buildings,  &c.,  to  persons 
who  are  absolutely  impecunious,  Reid  8599-8611. 

Estimate  that  nowadays  the  cost  of  farm-buildings,  house,  cattle-byres,  &c,,  on  a 
farm  of  fifty  or  Pixty  acres  would  be  about  250/.  10  300/.;  considerable  difficuliy  in  the 
extension  of  small  holdings  due  to  the  heavy  charge  ibr  providing  buildings,  the  expense 
being  orreater  in  proportion  on  a  small  than  on  a  large  farm,  ^/crxanier  9109-9122. 
9>66  ft  seq. 

Belief  that  the  owners  do  not  cut  up  their  estates  intosmall  farms  because  they  cannot 
affi:>rd  to  pot  up  the  buildings  ;  suggestion  that  an  ofl^r  of  cheap  money  might  imiuce 
them  to  do  so,  2)imcein  9267-9272.  9392-9403 — —Necessity  of  ihe  local  authority  taking 
more  security  in  connection  with  buildings  than  with  land;  opiAioii  that  the  taoants 
could  as  welt  pay  six  or  seven  per  cent,  on  tlie  coat  of  boildings  to  the  lo«al  authority  as 
to  the  present  proprietor,  but  that  five  per  cent,  would  be  more  reasonable.  Ok  9273- 
9299- 9349- 94 >  1-94^6. 
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J3c7ili>/NG5— continued. 

2.  Operation  of  the  existing  Laws  in  England  and  Scotland  as  regards  Farm 
Buildings;  varying  Practice  of  Landlords  in  the  matter: 

Opinion  that  the  present  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is  yery  unfair  to  the  sitting  tenant; 
belief  that  unlesn  proposed  buildings  are  strictly  necessary  for  the  equipment  of  the  farm, 
there  is  a  primA facie  {ground  for  obtaining  the  previous  eoosent  of  the  landlord,  Arnold 

Varying  practice  of  witness  as  to  the  firovision  of  buildings  on  small  holdings; 
economy  in   their  being  erected   by  the  cultivators,  Lord  Wantage  1652-1654.  1745. 

1807.  1830,  1831.  1881-1883 Cheapness  with  which  buildings ure  put  up  and  repairs 

carried  out  by  ifuiall  cultivators,  ib.  1745.  1789.  i8o-2,  1803, 

Expenditure  by  witness  on  a  btiildinsi:  upon  some  land  rented  by  him  ;  partial  com- 
pensation received  upon  j^ale  of  the  land,  Wimpenny  3483-3485,  3522-3525'. 

Gradual  disappearance  of  homesteads  and  huildins^s  which  formerly  existed  under  the 
copyhold  system;  increaseil  provision  on  ttie  other  hand  of  new  buildings  and  labourers' 
cottages  since  inclosures  have  been  carried  out,  Squarey  3784,  3785,  3902-3909.  4032- 
4035         Very  exceptional  erection  o»   buildings  by  tenants  in  England,  these  being 

liher?illy  provided  by  the  landlords,  16.  392-i,  3923 DifiSculty  on  the  score  of  buildings 

if  landlords  let  on  ninety-nine  years*  leases,  ib.  4067-4070. 

Power  given  t-n  landlords  to  borrow  money  for  buildintrs  under  Acts  of  Parliament 
from  the  land  improvement  companies ;  costly  character  of  the  buildings  which  must  be 
erected  when  money  is  obtained  from  tliose    companies,  Bidwell    5099-5103.  5232- 

Information  as  to  the  effect  in  Scotland  of  the  Building  Society  Acts,  showing:  the 
manner  in  which  plots  of  land  are  required  by  members  of  buildmg  societies ;  these  Acts 
are  not  taken  advantage  of  either  in  Scotland  or  England  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 

hmall  holdinCH  for  agricultural    purposes,    Haldane  8080-8089.  8226-8229 Opinion 

thai  the  Building  Society  Acts  and  the  Industrial  ard  Provident  Societies  Act  give 
sufficient  facilities  for  the  creation  of  small  holdings;  disapproyal  of  the  renewal  of  the 
500  /.  stamp  limit,  16.  H089-8091.  81 13-81 15.  8152,  8153. 

Statement  that  the  Scotch  system  of*'  melioration  ^  answers,  u|>on  the  whole,  when  it 
is  an  arrangement,  but  that  the  possession  uf  the  buildings  by  the  proprietor  is  preferred, 
Boss  8494,  8495. 

Tendency  in  Scotland  towards  the  absorption  of  small  hoMini^s  checked  in  recent  years 

by  the  difficulty  as  to  buildings.  Sir  G.  Campbell  8684 Explanation  that  under  the 

old  system  in  Aberdeenshire  the  outgoing  tenant  was  allowed  for  **  meliorations'*  or  im- 
provemeutSy  but  that  under  the  new  system. tiieie  is  a  tendency  to  return  to  the  English 
custom  of  the  landlord  equipping  the  farm,  io,  8703,  8704. 

Possibility  of  arrangements  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Scotland  as  regards  build- 
ings being  fecilitated  by  improvements  in  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  Alexander 
9123-9126— ^Import  ot  butter  to  the  value  of  more  than  8,ooo,oooli  almost  entirely 
from  countries  of  compuraiively  small  holdings,  Collings  1036-1040— — Preparation  and 
quality  of  English  as  comparecl  with  foreign  butter.  Pell  1487-1489. 

Larger  production  of  butter  per  animal  in  England  than  in  France*  notwithstanding  the 

large  imports  of  butter  from  France  into  England,  Craigie  5081 Information  as  to  the 

import  of  butter  into  England  from  foreign  countries;  statement  that  the  impurtatiop  of 
French  butter  depends  more  on  its  Uniform  character  tiian  on  the  extent  of  its  produc- 
tion, li.  o'»82,  50H0 Butter  imported  from  France  and  Denmark  is  principally  made 

in  laige  co-operative  factories  rather  than  by  individual  proprietors,  ib.  5082. 

Inferior  character  of  the  butter  made  in  Ireland,  which  accounts  for  the  serious  falling- 
off  in  its  importation  into  England,  Craigie  5084,  5085. 

Return  showing  the  quantity  and  value  imported  in  1886;  App.  498. 

Butterine  {^Margarine).     Preference  for  good  butterine  or  margarine  as  compared  with 
bad  butter.  Fell  1372,  1373. 

C. 

Cambridgeshire.     Considerable  decrease  some  twenty  years  ago  in  the  number  of  small 
holdings  in  Cambridgeshire  through  the  tendency  to  consglidation ;  tendency  to  smaller 

farms  m  recent  years.  Pell  1276-1281 Conclusion  that  in  Cambridgeshire  there  has 

been  no  diminution  of  small  owners,  Druce  7408,  7409, See  also  Chatteris. 

Campbellf    Sir    George  (Member  of  the  Committee).      (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — 
Desire  of  witness  to  give  evidence  especially  from  the  Scotch  point  of  view,  8678. 

Belief  that  if  there  be  an  extension  of  small  holdings  it  is  almost  a  necessity  that  there 
should  be  some  system  under  which  the  tenant  has  such  securi^  of  tenure  that  he  may 
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Campbell^  Sir  George,  (Member  of  the  Committee.)  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued^ 

invest  his  capital  in  improvements  with  confidence^  8679-8681.  8712 Identity  of  the 

moderti  feus  with  the  tenure  suggested  in  Mr.  Jesse  Collings'  Bill;  detailed  explanation 
of  the  feu  system  in  Scotland,  8682,  8683.  8689-8699.  8719-8726. 

Tendency  in  Scotland  towards  the  absorption  of  small  holdings,  checked  in  recent 

Tear»  by  the  difficulty  as  to  buildings,  8684 Reasons  why    the  demand  for  small 

holdings  is  less  pronounced  in  Scotland  than  in  England  ;  limitation  of  the  active  demand 
for  ownership  to  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  H685,  8d8d. 

Points  of  difference  between  the  systems  of  ovinership  of  land  in  Scotland  and  in 
Kngland,  small  agricultural  ownership  bein.z   practically  non-existent   in    the  former, 

8687 Statement  that  small  agricultural   holliiigs  are  common  to  the  north  of  the 

Tay,  there  being  a  limited  number  of  small  ownerships  in  Orkney  under  a  Norv/egian 
tenure;  successlul  development  of  the  small  fnrm  system  in  parts  of  Aberdeenshire,  8700- 
8703.  8728-8735. 

Explanation  that  under  the  old  system  in  Aberdeenshire  the  outgoing  tenant  was 
allowed  for  **  meliorations,"  or  improvements,  but  that  under  the  new  system  there  is  a 
tendency  to  return  to  the  English  custom  of  the  landlord  equipping  the  furm,  8703, 
8704— Attention  drawn  to  the  county  of  Fife,  where  the  large  farm  system  is  seen 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances;  very  large  number  of  small  holdings  near 
small  towns  and  villuges  in  Fife  held  by  people  who  have  other  trades  and  occupations, 
8705,  8706, 

Belief  that  the  absence  of  small  agricultural  farms  in  the  southern  counties  of  Scot- 
land  constitutes  an  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  the  labouring  classes  ;  information  as 
to  Lord  Dalhousie's  attempt  to  create  small  holdings  in  Forfurbhire,  where  a  consider* 
able  demand  on  the  part  of  superior  ploughmen  exists  for  them,  8707,  8708 Con- 
clusion that  there  would  be  ver^  great  difficulty  in  suggesting  a  rapid  and  radical 
remedy  for  the  present  state  of  thmgs,  8709. 

Opinion  that  small  ownerships  of  some  kind  are  preferable,  but  that  small  tenancies 
are,  on  the  whole,  more  practicable  ;  reasons  for  the  impression  that  the  present  time  is  a 
very  inauspicious  one  for  the  creation  of  small  ownerships,  8710-8712.  8727.  8736,  8737 

Approval  of  the  proposal  to  utilise  the  municipalities  not  only  as  regards  small,  but 

also  larxe,  allotmenti^;  doubt,  however,  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  proposal  in  view  of 
the  large  size  of  the  farms  in  demand,  87 }  2. 

Suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  Scotch  laws  in  order  to  give  additional  facili- 
ties for  the  creation  of  sniall  holdings;  also  for  the  improvement  of  the  Aj^ricultural 
Holdings  Act  and  the  Bailway  Acis,  8713,  8714,  8716-8718 Recommended  aboli- 
tion of  the  monopoly  at  present  enjoyed  by  a  very  small  number  of  Scotch  banks,  which 

impedes  freedom  of  borrowing,  8714 Non-objection  to  the  advance  of  public  money 

in  connection  with  small  holdings  if  the  purchaser  pays  down  part  of  the  money  as 
security ;  belief,  however,  that  anything  like  the  At^hbourne  Act  would  be  useless  in 
ScoUand,  8714,  8715. 

Capital.     Important  feature  of  witness'  scheme  in  not  withdrawing  the  capital  of  small 

cultivators  from  the  land,   Collmgs  566-583.  743 Illustration  of  the  disadvantage 

under  which  smt^U  farmers  labour  through  want  of  capital,  as  compared  with  large  farmers, 
Squarey  3945-3947* 

Advantage  of  giving  tenants  facilities  to  purchase  small  holdins;s  by  allowing  them 
time  to  pay  the  incoming  valuation;  expediency,  moreover,  of  assisting  the  small  culti- 
valoirs  with  capital,  on  adequate  security,  JSirfire//  5145-5150.  5152-5160 Calcula- 
tion that  to  farm  profitubly  a  small  holding  a  man  would  require  a  capital  of  Vol.  an 

acre, -BecA  5363-5366,  5414-5417 Advantage  of  consolidation  of  farms  under  men 

of  capital,  as  beneficial  to  agriculture  generally,  Punchard  6938-6940.6995,6996.  7199- 
7200. 

See  also  Buildings.        Purchase-Money.         QuiURent.         State  Loans. 

Cardiganshire.  Large  number  of  small  owners  and  occupiers  in  Cardiganshire,  the 
average  size  of  the  properties  being  sixty  or  seventy  acres;  demand  for  these  holdings 
still  increasing,  although  th«  purchaser  has  to  stand  at  a  higher  rent  than^  if  he  were 

tenant,  Jones  9450-9460.  9479-9483.  9649-9661 Approval  of  the  creation  of  further 

small  holdings  in  Cardiganshire,  owner^hip  being  preferred  in  all  cases  to  tenancy,  ib. 

9484-9487 Grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  occupiers  being  themselves  the  <l>wners  of 

the  land  is  a  great  social  advantage;  prosperous  condition  of  the  Cardiganshire  free- 
holders, ib.  9461,  9462.  9465-9478.  9565-9672-  9606-9608. 
See  also  Wales. 

Cattle.  Total  number  of  cattle  in  England  in  1875  and  1885,  distinguishing  between 
groups  of  holdings;  average  in  1885  of  nineteen  per  100  acres^App.  505. 

See  also  Stock. 
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Channel  Islands.  Statement  cootaioing  infoniMticHi  reapeettne  boldiogs  oecmjneA  by  tlleir 
owners^  App.  503— —Particulars  reapeciiDg  the  Cbaaael  I»laiida  eiport  trade  ia  the 
several  years,  1882*85,  ib.  506. 

Charity  Lairds  : 

Power  under  the  AHotmenU  Act  of  1877  aa  to  charity  laocfe  being  applicable  toaUot- 
ments ;  expediency  of  the  Charity  Couira?aa>Joiiera  beiog  reqnired  to  authorise  salea  only 
to  the  local  authorities,  Collings  708-714— Ex plsBatioQ  that  in  adtocating  ibe  future 
sale  of  charity  lands  to  local  authorities  exclusively  witness  admits  that  the  Chanty 
Commissioners  have  been  legally  justified  in  sanctioning  past  sales  to  private  individuals, 
though  he  disapproves  of  their  practice,  ib.  1101-113^. 

Denial  that  the  trustees  of  charity  lands  would  be  injured  under  a  systeoi  of  valuation 
in  selling  to  local  authorities,  Collings  1105-1111.  1131-1137 Approvwl  of  a  com- 
pulsory law  for  the  transfer  of  the  whole  of  the  charity  lands  to  the  local  authorities; 

consideration  of  objections   thereto,   1109-1137 Explanation  that  in  dealing  with 

charity  land  witness  would  not  approve  of  any  interference  with  the  supply  of  allot- 
ments, ib.  1541-1544. 

Chief  conipLiint  against  tru&teea  of  charity  land  at  the  present  time  that  they  oont  to 
let  laud  in  aliotnieots,  and  that  they  neglect  10  send  in  accounts,  Dodd  5547. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  policy  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  as  regards  the  sale 
of  charity  land,  is  regulated  by  the  Charitable  Trusts  Actsof  1853  and  1 855, tlie  principle 
of  that  legislation  being  that  the  sale  or  exchange  sliall  take  place'  that  i^s  not  advan- 
tageous to  the  charily,  Sir  H.  Longley  8738-8741.  8H13,  8814.  8840, 8^1. 

Report  of  187a  read  by  witness  setting  forth  the  views  of  the  Coiwmissioners  on  the 
subject,  and  showing  that  the  observance  of  the  Acts  was  insisted  upon ;  the  Beport 
expresses  their  present  vie\\s  generally,  the  main  change  being  that  the  readiness  to  sell 
land  has  been  slightly  lessened,  Sir  H.  Longley  8742-8747.  8804  ^^«  8826. 

Opinion  that  tf  restrictions  be  imposed  on  the  trustees  of  cliarities,  as  regards  sales, 
the  market  value  of  the  land  will  be  depreciated;  also  that  any  restriction  in  letting 
land  will  tend  to  diminish  the  rent,  Sir  H.  Longley  8748-8754.  8763-8765 Non- 
objection, as  regards  charity  lands,  to  the  areas  of  allotnienis  under  the  Allotments  Act 
being  extended  from  one  to  five  or  fifty  acres,  ib.  8755-8759.  8773,  8774.  8794, 
8795. 

Grounds  for  tlie  belief  that  the  interests  of  the  beneficiaries  under  the  charities  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  antagoni.stic  to  the  interests  of  thoHC  who  wish  to  take  the  land  for  small 
holdinfr  purposes;  conpiderable  local  opposition  sometimes  to  letting  land  for  allotments. 

Sir  H.  Longley  8760,  8761.  8766-8768.  8775,  8776.  8787,  8788.  8827-8^30 Doubt 

as  to  the  trustees  and  beneficiaries  of  charities  agreeing  to  the  local  authority  taking  over 
all  charity  land  at  a  valuation,  unless  they  were  satisfied  that  they  would  get  the  full 
value  for  it,  ib.  8762.  8789, 

Power  of  the  Commissioners  to  revoke  the  certificate  of  exemption  which  prevents 
land  being  eut  up  into  aUotments;  absence  of  iiscts,  showing  whether  land  under  a 
revaked  certificnte  of  exemption  has  deprtciated  m  ralue^  Sir  H.  Longley  876^-8772 
-*— Explanation  that  the  trustees  initiate  ttie  proceedings  for  the  sale  of  land,  and 
that  the  Commis'sioners  decide  whether  the  sale  u  desirable  or  not;  strong  impression 
that  trustees  can  never  be  so  elastic  in  their  management  of  land  as  private  owners,  ib. 
8780-8785.  87915-8803.  8807-8825.  8836-8839. 

Suggestion  that  the  best  way  of  getting  charity  land  let  in  allotmenta  or  small  holdings 
would  be  to  empower  the  trustees  to  let  it  to  some  body,  which  would  uii«iertake  the 
management  of  the  businesd;  non^obfection  to  entrusting  it  to  a  ^ood  local  autiiority, 

aucb  as  the  rural  taniUry  authority.  Sir  H.  Longley  h^^,  8786.  8831-8835 Strong 

objection  to  all  the  duties  of  the  trustees  being  handed  over  to  the  local  authority,  ib. 
8790-8793. 

Great  desire  on  the  part  of  people  to  take  the  existing  fuel  allotments  of  charity  land 
under  the  old  loclosure  Acta  and  cidtivate  them,  Birk^  901 7* 

Paper  banded  in  by  Sir  Henry  Longley  with  reference  to  the  Sutton  Charity,  and  in 
explanation  of  t.ie  legal  points  in  dispute  as  to  the  power  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
under  the  Allotments  Extension  Act  of  i88e  of  autnorisin<;  a  sale  of  charity  lands  vested 
in  them  under  the  Charitable  Truants  Act,  1853,  ^^^  ^be  Charitable  Trusts  Amendment 
Act,  1855;  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Chitty  to  the  effect  that  the  CommissioHers  have 
not  been  deprived  of  the  power  in  question,  App.  508-510. 

Chatteris  (^Cambridge).  Information  respecting  the  character  and  extent  of  the  holdings 
in  the  parish  of  Chatteris,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely;  in  this  paritdi  there  ure  from  seventy-five  to 
eighty  occupiers  farming  from  fifteen  to  fifty  acres^  Bidwtll  5>24*5I38»  5^10-5220 

Considerable  damaiid   for  the  smaller  hoteBngs  in  the  parish;  exptanalkm  that 

when  small  freeholds  come  into  the  market  they  are  rarely  bought  by  men  who  cultivate 
them  themselves,  ib.  5137,  5138.  5299,  5300. 
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Cheese,    QoaiHity  at?d  Talue  imported  in  1886  ;>  App.  498. 
See  ako  Imports.        ProductioN. 

Cheshire.  Information  as  to  tho  number  and  character  of  small  holdings  in  the  district 
about  Sutton  Weaver  ;  approval  of  ibeir  increase  if  they  can  be  made  profiubie,  Biffiy 

7281-7295.  7325-7334 Similar  value  of  the  pastoie  as  of  the  arable  land,  ib.  7329- 

7334,  fb. See  also  DelaTiure. 

Church  Lands.     See  Ecclesiastical  Commission.         Glebe  Lands. 

Clay  J  Mr.  (Royal  Commission  of  1882).  Importance  attached  to  several  recommendations 
by  Mr.  Clay,  who  strongly  advocated  increased  security  of  tenure,  reduction  of  rent, 
compt'Qsatiot)  for  unexhausted  impritvements,  and  other  reforms^  Colliugs  641-643. 

Claydon.     See  Buckinghamshire.  , 

College  Property.  Advantage  if  some  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Collesyes  of  Oxford 
and  CamoriJge  were  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities  for  conversion  into  cultivating 
ownerships ;  very  bad  cultivation  at  present.  Callings  727. 

5e«  also  University  College  {Oxford). 

ColliagSj  Jesse.  (Member  of  the  Committee.)  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Strong 
interest  taken  by  witness  for  many  years  in  tlie  question  of  allotments  and  small  holdings, 
great  importance  being  attached  by  him  to  a  multiplication  of  holdings  not  only  as 
affecting  rural  bnt  urban  popuUtioos,  1-4. 

Conclusion  that  ths  allotment  question  is  not  before  the  present  Committee  for  con- 
sideration ;  distinction  drawn  between  allotments  and  small  holdings,  5-10 Consider- 
able benefit  already  conferred  upon  the  agricultural  population  by  the  facilities  under  the 
Acts  of  1882  and  1887  for  the  acquisition  of  allotments,  6-8. 

Great  and  growing  desire  of  the  rural  classes  for  the  possession  of  small  holdings,  6 
»— Two  classes  of  small  holders,  the  one  obtaining  their  living  from  the  land  by  raising 
produce  for  sale,  the  other  using  the  land  as  an  additional  means  of  subsistence  to  some 
other  occupation,  10,  11  • 

Several  instances  cited  typical  of  a  numerous  class  of  cases  in  which  traders  and  others 
could  advantas^eously  combine  the  cultivation  of  a  email  holding  with  their  ordinary 

business,  12,  13 Two-fold  benefit,  in  so  far  as  occupiers  in  villages  and  rural  districts 

would  not  only  obtain  a  living  locally,  but  would  no  longer  migrate  to  the  large  towns  in 
displacement  of  labour  there,  14,  15. 

Statement  as  regards  the  number  of  small  holdings  that  one  great  cause  of  diminution 
is  the  prucnce  of  consolidation  of  small  farms  into  lar^e  ones,  which  went  on  for  a  con- 
siderable period ;  contrary  tendency  at  the  present  time,   16-21.  33-53.56 Further 

cause  of  diminution  by  the  extinction  of  small  freeholders  who  have  been  induced  to  sell 
their  holdings  through  the  high  piice  obtainable  in  past  times  when  land  has  been  in 
great  demond,  22-26. 30-32.  56. 

ReCerence  to,  «nd  extracts  from,  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Cmnmission  of  1 867  ttpon 
Employment  in  Agriculiure ;  evidence  therein  as  to  the  con8oliduti(m  of  farms,  whilst 

there  is  a  conflct  of  opinion  as  to  the  advantacte  thereof,  27-45 Comment  upon  the 

views  expressed  hy  Mr.  Culley,  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  in  1867,  as  to  the 
relative  advantages  of  large  and  small  fiirms  with  regard  to  employment,  and  the  rate  of 

wages,  41-45 Belief  that  machinery  (with  the  exception  of  the  sieam-plough)  is  used 

quite  as  much  on  small  as  on  large  farms ;  reference  hereon  to  the  practice  in  Belgium, 
46-49. 

Restrictive  statutes  in  force  in  former  times  aorainst  the  undue  consolidation  of  farms 
and  the  eviction  of  small  occupiers,  54 — —Restriction  in  Denmark  upon  Bul>division  of 

farms  into  less  than  twenty-five  acres,  55 Fruitful  cause  of  the  diminution  of  small 

freeholders  by  reason  of  the  unlimited  power  of  mortgage  which  they  possess;  strong 

opinion   as  to  the  expediency  of  restrictions    upon    this  power,  57^1 Prejudicial 

operation  in  Fraiice  01  tb«  piiictioe  of  peasant  proprietors  in  borrowing  and  in  mortgaging 
their  buildings,.^ 

Almost  total  extinction  of  the  lar^^e  class  of  peasant  proprietors  who  formerly  existed 
in  this  country ;  disappearance  of  this  class  due  mainly  to  the  great  extension  of  inclosures, 
public  and  private,  in  former  times,  62-98.  132— Reference  to  the  difficulties  and 
expense  of  land  transfer  m  a  great  barrier  to  the  creation  of  small  holdings,  64,  65^-— 
Statistics  and  explanations  as  to  the  excessive  inclosu res  of  wastes  and  commons,  and  the 
great  number  of  Inclosure  Acts,  in  the  present  century  and  previously  tliereto;  this  has 
been  fatal  to  the  peasant  class  and  the  commoners,  though  it  was  doubtless  done  mainly 
for  the  public  good,  66-98.  125-134, 

Evidence  cited  in  support  of  tl>e  conclusion  that  the  peasantry  were  far  better  off  in 

the  middle  ages  than  they  are  at  present,  78-83 Great  prejudice  to  agricidtural 

labourers  through  the  disappearance  of  small  farms,  thej  having  no  longer  the  opportunity 
to  gradually  improve  their  position,  87-96. 
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Colling$9  Jeue.  (Member  oF  the  CoYnmittee.)  (AnalyBUi  of  his  Evidence) — continued. , 

Amended  principles  of  legislation  laid  down  in  the  Indosure  Actg  of  1845  and  18765 
as  stipulating  that  indoftiires  mu«t  be  f«)r  the  ^ood  of  the  whole  neighbourhood^  QQ-loi 
-^  Check  in  so  far  as  inclof^ures  mu8i  now  be  SHiictioned  by  the  Land  Comini^siod,  loi 
— —  Comment  upon  inchwures  through  the  action  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  in  Hrrano^ing 
with  the  commoners ;  ihis  applies  chiedy  to  new  lords,  the  old  lords  having  more  con- 

sidc^ration  for  the  rurul  population,  103-105,  184 Strong  opinion  that  the  rights  of  the 

lord  us  to  incIottQies  sliotiM  be  stopped  altogether,  105. 

Statistics  founded  on  the  Census  Returns,  and  explanations  thereon  to  the  effect  that 
since  1871  there  husbeen  a  very  lar^e  decrease  of  the  population  employed  upon  the 

land  in  proportion  to  the  total  population  of  the  country,  107-123 Strong  desire  of 

the  labouring  classes  to  reinam  upon  the  Innd  instead  of  being  forced  into  the  towns, 
124- 

Statement  to  the  effect  that  the  commoners  and  f^mall  occupiers  have  practically 
received  no  compensation  in  respect  of  inclosures  since  1845,  thouirh  the  Act  of  that 
year  and  of  1876  provided  compensation  in  the  discretion  of  the  Indosure  Couimis- 
sioners  ;  very  small  acreage  assigned  to  the  labouring  poor  out  of  the  inclosures,  125- 

131 Extinction  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  commoners,  partly  through  their 

inability  to  be  represented  before  the  Com<i»inKioners,  130,  13*1. 

Denial  that  the  extinction  of  peasant  proprietors  and  the  consolidation  of  their  holdings 
can  be  jut^tified  even  thou^»h  the  production  of  the  land  were  thereby  much  increased, 
133-136— Grounds*  f<ir  the  contention  tiiat  the  production  generally  on  large  farms  is 
not  greater  relatively  than  on  small  holdings  below  fifty  acres  ;  that  is,  taking  into  con« 
sideration,  not  only  corn,  but  vegetables,  poultry,  eggs,  8cc.,  136-160 Knormous  im- 
port of  cheese,  poultry,  bacon,  eggs,  and  other  articles  suitable  for  cultivation  on  small 
holdings  at  home,  151-160. 

Great  and  numerous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  restitution  or  restoration  of  the 
inclosures  to  tiieir  ^otmer  u>es ;  necessary  abandonment  by  witness  of  a  Bill  which  he 

propofitd  to  submit  to  Parliament  for  this  purpose,  161 -165 Conclusion  as  to  the 

entire  inadeqpucy  of  private  efiorts  (^r  the  0|  eration  of  companies  as  a  means  for  the 
extended  creation  of  small  holdings  throughout  the  country,  166-170. 

Argument  that  the  required  facilities  for  the  extension  of  small  holdin^rs  can  best  be 

given  through  the  local  authorities  rather  than  direct  by  the  State,  171-176 Details 

respecting  the  land  legislation  of  Prussia  and  its  very  salutary  operation  in  rooting  the 
peasantry  on  the  soil ;  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  class,  but  without 

effect,  l76-:86.  189 Reference  to  the  loiegoing  legislation  as  not  being  now  applicable 

to  this  country,  where  the  object  in  view  is  to  rr-create  a  class  rather  than  to  establish 
one  which  only  partially  exists,  183-189. 

Entire  dissent  from  the  views  of  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  adverse  to  small 
holdings  in  Walei<,  i86. 

[Second  Examination.] — Summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  Small  Holdings  Bill,  as 
re-introduced  by  witness  in  the  present  Session;  main  ohject  to  empower  the  county 
authority  or  district  council  to  purchase  land  and  sub-divide  it  for  sale  into  holdings  up 

to  forty  or  fifly  acres,  552,  553 Proposal  that  only  one-fourth  of  the  purchase-money 

be  provided  by  the  purchaser,  and  that  he  should  pay  in  perpetuity  to  the  local  authority 
interest  on  the  remaining  three-fourths  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  more  than  the  latter 
can  borrow  it  for  from  the  State,  553-565. 

Explanation  that  the  purchaser  paying  one-fourth  would  have  fixity  of  tenure  and  be 
the  practical  owner,  with   right  c.f  sale,  so  long  as  he  paid  a  quit-rent  in  the  form  of 

interest  on  the  remaining  three-fourths,  557-,^(^3.  571-574. />87-59o Justification  of 

the  profit  to  be  uiade  by  the  local  authority  by  receiving  1  per  cent,  more  than  they  pay; 
proposed  investment  of  this  amount,  so  that  in  forty-seven  years  the  debt  to  the  otate 
might  be  paid  off,  563-565.  563.  570. 

Advantages  claimed  for  witness'  scheme  as  compared  with  purchase  out-and-out  by 
the  holder  by  annual  instalments  ;  chief  advantages  in  capital  not  being  withdrawn  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  land  and  in  there  being  a  check  upon  sub-letting  and  sub-division, 

566-583 Further  value  of  the  scheme  as  tending  to  prevent  recourse  to  mortgages 

by  small  cultivators^  569. 

Explanation  that  the  local  authorities  would  be  merely  quit-rent  receivers,  through 
the  tax  collectors,  but  should  enforce  provisions  against  sub-letting  and  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land,  671-583 ^Improbability  of  such  a  fall  in  the  value  of  the  holdings 

that  the  tenants  would  have  to  pay  a  rack-rent,  573-578. 

Non-objection  to  perpetual  leaseholds  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities,  though 
witness  objects  to  private  leaseholds,  584-586— ^Provisions  proposed  as  to  the  load 
authority  getting  tne  benefit  of  the  unearned  increment,  as  when  land  is  required  for 
buildings;  fair  compensation  to  be  made  to  the  tenants  in  such  cases,  587-592. 

Operation  upon  the  Dodford  Estate^  Worcestershire,  of  a  system  of  small  holdings, 

aubject 
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CollingM,  Jesse.    (Member  of  the  Committee.)    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — e(mtinn€dL 

snbject  to  a  quit  rent,  597-599 Reference  to  the  feu  system  in  Scotland  as  in  no  way 

providing  for  any  relief  to  the  ratepayers,  600,  601— Particulars  of  a  system  of  per- 
petual tenure  and  small  holdings  in  parts  of  Holland  very  similar  to  that  advocated  by 
witness  ;  satisfactory  cultivation  under  this  system,  602-607.  648^54.  ^^Q^^^^• 

Ezannnatioo  upon  the  questions  whether  under  witness)'  scheme  the  interest  or  quit 
rent,  in  addition  to  one-fourth  (»f  the  purchase-money,  would  not  represent  a  far  heavier 
charge  than  the  rent  now  paid,  and  thus  render  the  scheme  inoperative;  dissent  from 
this  view  on  the  ground  or  the  great  value  attached  to  ownership  and  security  of  tenure, 

608-629 Dissent  also  from  certain  calculations  pnrportins^  to  show  that  the  small 

cultivator  would  have  to  pay  about  60  per  cent«  more  rent  in  order  to  obtain  security  of 
'    tenure,  619-629. 

Information  relative  to  the  '^  Arfeefeste "  tenure  in  Denmark,  and  the  satisfactorv 
working  of  small  holdings  under  this  tenure,  which  is  held  subject  to  a  quit  rent,  with 

provisions  against  subdivision  helow  twenty-five  acres,  630-636.  773 Very  complex 

character  of  the  English  copyhold  system  as  compared  with  the  foregoing  tenure, 
631. 

Comment  upon  the  conclusions  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1882  adverse  to  peasant 

proprietors ;  insufficient  evidence  before  them  on  the  subject,  637^41 .  643 Strong 

approval  of  several  recommendations  by  Mr.  Clay,  641-643. 

Statistics  showing  the  very  small  amount  of  land  now  held  by  cultivating  owners, 

644-647 Much  larger  proportion  of  cultivating  owners  in  Holland  than  in  England, 

648,  649 Cultivation  of  twenty-five  acres  per  man  in  Holland,  651 Grounds  for 

the  conclusion  that  not'  only  in  England,  but  in  Holland  Hud  Belgium,  the  rents  of 
small  holdings  are  higher  than  those  of  large  holdings,  652-655.  661  •  " 

Evidence  in  detail  to  the  effect  that  the  total  productivenesti  per  acre  is  greater  in  the 

case  of  small  than  of  large  holdings,  656-671 Continual  care  and  labou!^  devoted  to 

the  land  where  the  small  cultivator  has  secuiity  of  tenure,  the  result  being  additional  pro- 
duction, 657-669.  672,  673. 

Illustration  in  the  case  of  Pentrasse  Moor  Estate,  Cornwall,  of  the  ^reat  impetus 
given  to  the  productiveness  of  land  by  small  cultivators,  662-665 Statistics  and  cal- 
culations as  to  the  much  larger  number  of  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  pig«>,  per  acre,  on 

farms  under  loo  acres  than  on  larger  farms,  667,  668 Specially  large  production  of 

poultry,  eggs,  butter,  and  cheese  on  small  holdings,  669 Exception  taken  to  the  con- 
clusion that  more  corn  is  grown  per  acre  on  large  than  on  small  (arms,  670,  671. 

Strong  advocacy  of  a  simplified  system  of  registration  and  transfer  of  land,  as  fiicili- 
tating  the  creation  of  small  holdings  ;  great  advantages  on  this  score  of  the  system  in 

Australia,  as  set  forth  by  Sir  Robert  Torrens,  674-679 View  of  Sir  Robert  Torrens 

that  the  foregoing  system  could  be  introduced  still  more  easily  in  this  country,  679. 

Further  reference  to  former  inclof  ures  as  having  increased  the  yield  of  food  and  led  to 
improved  cultivation,  though  they  have  been  most  prejudicial  to  a  lar^e  class  of  smuU 
cultivators,  680-682.  766<—— Instance  in  the  case  of  the  Ashdown  Forest  inclosure  of 
the  insufficient  protection  of  small  holders  by  the  Inclosure  Acts,  683-685.  765. 

Suggested  restriction  upon  lords  of  manors  as  regards  common  rights,  witness  pro- 
posing that  the  con)mon  and  manorial  rights  be  utilised  for  the  provision  of  small  hold- 
ings, 686-691.  703-707 Very  large  area  of  waste  and  uncultivated  land  available  to 

be  dealt  with  by  the  local  authorities ;  proposal  that  there  be  a  commission  of  inquiry  as 

to  their  extent,  character,  and  fitness  for  reclamation,  692-707 Proposal  also  that 

steps  be  taken  for  securing  that  former  inclosures  are  duly  cultivated,  693, 

Power  under  the  Allotments  Act  of  1887  as  to  charity  lands  being  applicable  to 
allotments;  expediencyof  the  Charity  Commissioners  being  required  to  authorise  sales 

only  to  the  local  authorities,  708-714 Suggestion  also  that  in  certain  cases  the  local 

authorities  should  have  compulsory  powers  to  purchase  Crown  lands,  as  when  unlet, 
715,  716. 

Total  of  659,548  acres  of  glebe  land  distributed  throughout  the  country  and  peculiarly 

suitable  for  small  ownerships,  717-719 Proposal  that  there  be  a  restriction  upon  the 

sale  of  glebe  lands  to  private  owners,  and  that  the  local  authorities  should  have  power 
to  purchase  for  small  holdings,  but  without  preventing  sale  for  allotments,  718.  720, 
721. 

Statement  in  favour  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  selling  to  local  authorities  for 
the  crtation  of  small  holdings,  722-727 Ad  vantage,  also,  if  some  of  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities 
for  conversion  into  cultivating  ownerships;  very  bad  cultivation  at  present,  727 Sug- 
gestion for  the  redemption  of  tithes  by  the  surrender  of  portion  of  the  land,  which  might 
be  converted  into  small  holdings,  728. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  men  can  profitably  cultivate  small  hold- 
ings, as  distinct  from  allotments,  whilst  eugased  also  in  other  occupations  or  trades,  730- 
313-  2^  74«- 
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Cel09$ff9,Je99e.    (Member  of  the  CowwiKtee.)    (Anslysisorhis  ErHknce)— cMUmMi. 

74^,  y^9__Ore8t  vdue  attacked  to  spade  lubmir,   733^736 Important   feature 

of'  witnesa'  scheme  in  not  withtirawing  the  capital  of  small  cultivators  from  the  lanad, 
743. 

Advantage  ofownership  as  the  best  means  of  getting  over  the  difficulty  as  to  build- 
ings arid  coropeasation  for  iinproveinent*,  744,  745.  782 Compensation  iiow  given  for 

ffuit  trees  planted  hf  the  tenant^  746,  747 — -^Question  considered  as  to  small  holders 
under  tb*  local  anthoritiea  being  allowed  ta  mortgage  their  holdings,  and  as  to  the  rate 
at  which  tbey  can  borrow,  74^755* 

Entire  confidence  of  witneirs  in  local  aathorities,  as  at  present  constitnted,  for  carrying 

out  the  proposed  scheme^  767-761 High  value  of  good  land  further  adverted  to, 

762-764 Full  power  to  be  exercised  by  the  local  authority  in  the  matter  of  sub- 
division, 767,  768. 

Advantage  claimed  for  witness'  scheme  as  compared  with  the  systems  in  force  in  Hoi* 
land  and  Denmark,  744*— Effect  of  the  consolidation  of  holdings,  jointly  with  inclo- 

sures,  in  driving  the  people  off  the  land,  775.  781 Statement  as  to  nearly  all  the 

great  imptovements  in  agriculture  having  been  made  by  owners  of  lai^e  farms  who  have 
beenmen  ofcapitd,  777-^—- Dcaidedenooaragement  to  thrill  under  a  system  of  small 
boUings,  778. 

Very  little  land  for  sale  by  lamlowners  save  under  Lord  Cairns'  Act;  limited  operation 

of  the  Act,  779,  780^ Necessity  of  further  legidation,  though  there  is  some  tendency 

iB  owners  to  subdivide  Wge  farms,  781.  783 ^Provision  in  witness*  Bill  for  meeChig 

the  difficulty  aa  to  buildings  where  suMtll  boidinge  are  created,  782—— Oeneral  d4!mand 
for  small  holdings,  782. 

Non-objection  to  some  lindt  to  the   extent  of  operations  of  the  local  authorities, 

^85 Large  reduction  expectt-d  eventually  in  the  rates  from  the  operation  of  witness' 

scheme,  786,  787— Faither  consideration  of  the  question  of  tmeai*i>ed  increment,  and 
of  the  ctrcuaetaaces  under  which  the  occupying  owner  or  tlie  local  authority  should  be 
entitled,  788-801. 

[Third  Examination.] — Large  amount  of  stock  on  small  holdings  luither  adverted  to, 
witness  reiterating  that  there  are  in  proportion  more  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  pigs  on 

fiEurms  under  than  over  100  acres,  802,  803.  8*25-829.  968  et  seq. Extra  amount  of 

manure,  as  compared  with  the  amount  on  large  holdings,  803.  999-1001 Facility 

in  small  holders  hiring  machinery,  plou^rhs,  &c.,  fronj   their  neighbours,  or  combining 

tM\  have  machinery  between  them,  804.  96*1-967 Other  classes  besides  agricultural 

labourers  among  whom  there  is  u  demand  for  ^mail  holdings ;  doubt  as  to  this  demand 
being  met  to  any  appreciable  extent,  806-808.  818. 

Wunt  of  increased  facilities  for  a  still  further  extension  of  market  gardens  ;  difficulty 

as  to  transit  of  the  produce,  809-811 Great  value  attached  lo  tlie  Cottage  Gardens 

and  Allotments  Compensation  Act  of  1887;  812^14— —Fturther  suggestion  that  there 
^ould  be  a  full  inquiry  and  report  uith  respect  to  downs  and  comnoons  in  view  of 
further  legislation,  815. 

Summary  of  witness"  reasons  for  the  abandonment  of  compulsory  powers  in  the  local 
authoriiies  ;  great  opposition  otherwise  to  his  Bill,  816,  817. 

Expediency  of  maintaining  a  continuous  cultivating  ownership  without  any  power  of 

subletting  or  subdivision,  819,  820.  837-839 Importance  attached  to  the  sense  or 

feeling  of  absolute  ownership,  though  t^e  owner  would  be  liaMe  in  perpetuity 
!o  a  quit  rent  of  about  4  per  cent,  on  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  holding,  8-!0- 

824.  833-839 Advantage   if  reliable  returns  could  be  obtained  as  regards  poultry, 

826-827.  ,  * 

High  rent  charged,  for  gome  small  holdings  as  compared  with  the  payment  proposed 
to  be  made  in  tTie  form  of  qtiit  rent,  830,  831  — —  larger  returns  and  pronts  to  be 
made  by  cultivating  owners  than  by  ordinary  tenants  subject  to  notice,  832-836.  840- 

,843. 

Explanation  that  witness  advocates  the  re-creation  of  small  freeholders,  rather  than 

of  tenants,  the  former  class  having  been  dibplaced  by  legislation,  844-850 Sugges- 

tionft  as  to  the  size,  respectively,  of  self-contained  holdings  for  agriculturists  exclusively 
and  of  holdings  for  men  having  other  occupations  as  well,  846-801 . 

Full  admii^sion  that  immense  bt-nefii  has  resulted  to  agriculture  from  inclosures  and 
the  diminution  of  small  holdings,  but  viitfa  the  extinction  of  the  class  of  commoners,  the 
increase  of  pauperism,  and  other  evils ;  examination  in  detail  hereon,  witness  submitting 
the  entire  inadc^acy  of  the  compensation  given  or  of  the  allotments  reserved  to  the 

comnioneis  and  others,  ^62-905 Statement  on  the  subject  of  cow-gates,  and  tlie 

extent  to  which  provided  in  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnsihire,  875-8S1. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  view  that  not  only  is  there  an  insufficient  number  of  small 
lioldinus  for  the  agricultural  classes,  but  that  there  are  not  sufficient  facilities  given  to 
the  labourers  to  rise  m  the  social  scale  by  an  agricultural  career,  906  et  seq. ^Excep- 
tional 
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CoUmyt,  Jbfse.     (Mtemher  of  tbe  Commtteei)    (Aoalym  of  bifi  Evideace) — amimued, 

tiond  eireofnttanees  in  tbe  owe  of  Cornwall,  which  aceount  for  tke  UDUsually  large 
Bumber  of  small  faoUings  in  tbat  eottnty^  giA-giB* 

Consideration  of  exceptions  taken  to  witness'  concla«!ons  as  to  the  greater  !>elatsye 
number  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  pigs  on  the  smaller  than  the  larger  .farms,  9W,  921. 
968  0f  seq.  1015-^1016— — Argument  that  not  only  is  tbe  production,  but  tlie  profit  also, 
greater  per  acre  on  small  than  on  large  holdings,  920-930.  959,  960.  1004* 

Fuither  exaroinatron  as  to  the  sereral  buildings  rrquired  for  boldmgs  of  t^-n  swres 
upwards,  such  as  cow-house,  stable,  cart-tbed,  and  pig^siy,  besides  the  cottage,  incl  as 
to  the  eost  tbewof ;  provision  in  witness'  Bill  lor  obtaining  ioatns  for  this  purpose,  931- 
960 Opinion  that  the  cottage  and  buildings  for  n  holding  of  ten  acies  might  be  pro- 
vided Cor  about  igoi.,  947^956. 

Consideration  of  certain  agricultural  returns  for  Scotland  and  for  Englaad  with 
reference  speeially  to  the  unmber  of  eiieep  on  holdings  of  diJOfei-ent  sizes,  the  results 
being  somewhnt  at  variance  witli  the  conclusiOKis  arrived  at  from  the  statistics  submitted 

by  witness,  973-990 Advantage,  as  regards  cultivation,  from   the  larger  relative 

number  of  houses  on  small  than  on  large  farms,  991,  992. 

CoBtentioii  that,  generally,  Huall  holdkigB  are  better  cultivated  tlian  large  iarm^  and 

receive,  in  proportion,  more  manual  and  horse  labour,  993-1004 Question  considered 

whether  in  the  Isle  of  Axhohne  the  small  holdings  arts  not  very  imperfectly  cultivated, 
and  have  fallen  greatly  in  value,  995-1003.  1068-1074. 

Examination  as  to  the  quantity  and  value  of  bacon,  ham,  cheese,  butter,  margtrine, 
and  other  articles  imported  from  countries  where  Rmall  holdings  prevail ;  admisakm  tliat 
baeon,  cheese,  and  hanf>s  come  mainly  fiom  the  United  States  and  Canada,  where  the 
holdings  are  for  tbe  most  part  kr^^,  1017-1040«—— Point  of  witness' argument  that  the 
articles  in  question  are  very  suitable  £pr  production  oo  small  holdings  in   this  country, 

1020.  io«9-i032 Tendency  to  smaller  fioms  in  the  United  States,  1033.  1041 

Import  of  butter  to  tbe  value  of  more  than  8,000,000  L  almost  entirely  from  countries  of 
comparatively  small  holdings,  1036-1040— —Prejudicial  effect  of  preferential  jailway 
rates  as  regards  home  production,  1041-1043. 

Further  reference  to  the  Richmond  Commission  as  not  having  fully  inquired  into  the 
systf'm  of  small  holdings,  though  the  Report  was  adverse  to  peasant  proprietors,  1044— 
1046  - — Thrifty  character  and  comfortable  condition  of  amall  holders  in  France;  doubt 
as  to  any  advantage  to  them  on  the   score  of  protective  duties,  1047-1049.  1088-1099 

Explanation  in  connection  with  the  smaller  relative  production  of  wheat,  barley,  and 

potatoes  in  France  than  in  England  ;  very  inferior  character  of  some  of  (be  wheat  land 
in  France,  logo-io58- 

Evidence  in  further  support  of  the  view  that  there  is  a  great  area  of  waste  and  un- 
cultivated land  in  England  which  might  be  utilised  by  small  cultivators,  and  th.tt  a  Special 
Commission  or  the  Land  Commission  should  obtuin  a  survey  of  this  land  and  report  as 
to  its  fitnebs  for  cultivation,  1054-1064. 

Examination  to  the  effect  that  under  witness*  scheme  of  loann  by  local  authorities  to 
small  cultivatcus  there  would  be  no  such  risk   of  loss  to  the  ratepayers,  even  in  times  of 

depression,  as  should  militate  against  the  adoption  of  the  scheme,  1065-1083 Limited 

extent  to  which  the  policy  of  free  trade  has  caused   the  disappearance  of  cultivating 

owners,  as  compared  with  other  causes  long  before,  1084-1087 Dissent  from  the  view 

that  free  trade  in  this  countiy,  whilst  there  is  protection  in  France  and  Germany,  would 
be  piejudicial  10  small  cultivators,  1087-1  too. 

Explanation  that,  in  advocating  the  future  sale  of  charity  lands  to  local  authorities 
exclusively,  witness  admits  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  been  legally  justified  in 
sanctioning  past  sales  to  private  individuals,  though   he  disapproves  of  their  piactice, 

1101-1132 Denial  that  ti»e  trustees  of  charity  lands  would  be  injured  under  a  system 

o^valuation  in  selling  to  local  authorities,  1105-11 11.  1131-1137 Approval  of  aoom- 

pulsory  law  for  the  transfer  of  tlie  whole  of  the  charity  lands  to  tbe  local  autbsrities; 
consideration  of  objections  thereto,  1109-1137. 

Tendency  generally  of  the  extension  of  small. holdings  to  prevent  migration  to  tonus ; 
increasing  migration  in  France  ever  since  1846,  the  rural  districts  having  been  excessively 
populated,  1138-1144. 

Fixed  quit  rent  to  be  paid  under  witness'  scheme,  without  any  reduction  in  bad  times^ 
ii46-ii47-—~LitHited  power  of  mortgage  to  be  given  to  the  cultivating  owner,  1148 

Restrictions  to  be  imposed  also  in  the  matter  of  cultivation,  1 149-1 156-— —  Proposed 

check  upon  subdivision ;  suggestion  hereon  tbat  the  holding,  when  dealt  with  by  will, 
must  be  left  to  one  person,  1 157-1  i6o. 

[Pourtfa'£xamination«] — Reiteration  of  statement  that  the  class  of  >mall  cultivators 
have  been  squeezed  out  of  existence  by  the  inclosures  which  have  been  made,  mainly 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  and  the  first  part  of  tbe  present  century  ;  inclosure 
of  some   7>ooo>ooo  atres   of  land  under  piivate  Acts  previously  to  184^;  1512-1^15. 

3*3-  3Y3  1617- 
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CoUtnffs,  Jeae.    (Member  of  the  Committee.)    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — eotUmued. 

1617-1621— -Former  tendency,  moreover,  to  the  consolidation  of  farms,  the  small  free- 
holds having  been  extinguished,  1514-1516— —Great  barrier  to  the  creation  of  a  peasant 
proprietary  tbrouoh  Uie  operation  of  the  laws  of  entail  and  settlement,  which  should  be 
abolished,*  1517-1523. 

Improved  condition  of  the  small  holders  on  the  Dodford  estate  since  they  have  culti- 
vated strawberries,  1524-1529 Opinion  that  generally  fruit-growing  is  one  of  the 

most  important  means  for  the  profitable  use  of  small  holdings,  1529. 

Unduly  larue  number  of  very  small  holdings  in  Ireland,  too  small  for  a  family  to  live 

upon,  1530-1540 Explanation  that  in  dealing  with  charity  land  witness  would  not 

approve  c^any  interference  with  the  supply  of  allotments,  1541-1544. 

Several  advantages  in  the  freeholder  paying  only  -a  fourtk  of  the  purchase  money 
and  being  subject  to  a  perpetual  quit-rent,  instead  of  having  the  option  to  complete  the 

purchase  at  any  time,  1545-1547.  1622-1629 Important  advantage  in  so  far  as  the 

ratepayers  would  be  benefited  by  the  scheme;  examination,  however,  as  to  the  rate  at 
which  the  local  authority  can  borrow  and  the  excess  rate  to  l>e  charged  to  the  cultivator, 
1546.  1548-1563. 

Condition  as  to  the  freehold  tenant  selling  to  another  cultivator,  subject  to  check  on 

the  part  of  the  local  authority,  1564-1566 Further  statement  as  to  there  being  ample 

security  against  loss  to  the   ratepayers,  even  in  the  event  of  bad  cultivation  by  the 

tenant,  1568-1576 Respects  in  which  small  holders  paying  a  quit-rent  of  about  4  per 

cent,  on  three-fourths  of  the  value  would  be  better  off  than  freeholders  paying  interest  on 
money  boNrowed  in  the  open  market,  1577-1588.  1622-1629. 

Instance  of  h  small  cultivator  earning  good  wages  as  a  labourer,  1589— Illustration 
of  the  profitable  resjits  of  oow-keepins:  on  small  fkrms;  expediency  of  a  large  extension 

of  small  dairy  farms,  1590-1600 Opinion  that  a  man  and  his  family  could  do  well 

upon  a  holding  of  twenty-five  acres,  arable  and  grass,  1593,  1594 Non-objection  to 

the  local  authority  buying  holdings  of  from  twenty*five  to  fifty  acres,  as  well  as  large 
holdings,  1601-1604. 

Expediency  of  some  better  securitv  of  tenure  being  provided  for  the  very  large  number 
of  existing  small  farmers  in  England  and  Wales;  approval  of  their  having  a  rieht  of 

pre-emption  in  the  event  of  sale  of  their  holdings,  1605-1616 Long  and  persistent 

struggle  on  the  part  of  the  pea^antrv  in  former  times  to  retain  1  heir  land  against  encroach- 
ments and  inclosures,  and  to  make  a  stand  against  the  harsh  or  illegal  exercise  of 
manorial  rights,  but  without  success,  1617-1621. 

Difficulty  in  applying  to  this  country  tht*  homestead  law  in  force  in  the  United  States, 

1631-1634 Conclusion  tli»t  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  larger  employment  of 

labour  on  smalljthan  on  large  holdings,  1635. 

Further  explanation  that  witness  is  favourable  to  compulsion  in  connection  with  his 
scheme,  but  has  dispensed  with  a  compulsory  clause  in  his  Bill  in  view  of  the  opposition 
which  it  would  entail,  1636-1642. 

Commons^     Suggestion  that  lords  of  manors  be  interdicted  from  acquiring  common  rights, 
and  that  the  common  and  manorial  rights  l)e  purchased   by  the  local  authorities  with  a 

view  to  the  land  being  let  to  small  cultivators,  CoUinff s SHo^Ggx.  703-707 Evidence 

in  support  of  suggestion  thut  there  should  be  a  full  inquiry  and  report  with  respect  to 
downs  and  commons,  in  view  of  further  legislation,  ib.  692-707.  815.  1054*1064. 

Information  as  to  the  true  and   the  prescriptive  rights  of  common  ;  definition  of  the 

several  descriptions  of  commonable  land,  Birkett  8847-8856.  8860 Grounds  for  the 

opinion  that  the  rights  of  the  commoners  are  paramount  and  are  much  more  important 

than  the  rights  of  tne  owner  or  lord  of  the  manor,  t^.  8857-8861 Decided  opinion 

that  if  the  commoners  had  made  use  of  the  privileges  granted  by  the  Commons  Act  of 
1876,  they  would  have  been  better  able  to  defend  their  rights,  ib.  9008-9010. 

See  also  Inclosures.         Waste  and  Uncultivated  Land. 

» 

Compensation   for   Improvements.     Great  value  attached   to  the   Cottage   Ghirdens  and 

Allotments  Compensation  Act  of  1887,  Collings  812-814 Doubt  as  to  the  necessity 

of  any  further  legislation  in  respect  of  compensation  to  tenants  on  the  matter  of  fruit 
trees,  buildings,  &c.,  which  they  have  provided,  Lord  Wantage  1909-1919. 

Expediency  of  the  outgoing  tenant  being  fully  compensated  for  improvements,  Hughes 
432 1-4324*«-*- Great  hardship  in  some  cases  in  North  Wales  where  tenants  have  had  to 
buy  the  cost  of  their  own  improvements ;  expediency  of  a  fair  system  of  compensatioB  for 
improvements,  Owen  4618.  4657,  4658. 

Essential  part  of  witness'  scheme  that  full  compensation  should  be  given  to  tenants  for 
improvements  ;  opinion  that  when  a  tenant  goes  out  he  should  obtain  compensation  for 
improvements  even  though  the  letting  value  had  diminished,  Dodd  5582-5593.  5685- 
5693 — r»Contention  that  tenants  should  not  be  deprived  of  compensation  tor  improve- 
ments for  any  reason,  even  forfeiture  for  non-payment  of  rent,  ib.  5590-5593* 
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Compensation  for  Improvements — continued. 

Doubtful  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  giving  tenants  compensation  for  improve- 
ments in  the  event  of  their  leaving  their  land^  as  proposed  in  a  Bill  of  last  year^  ^yff^ 

6292 Complaints  of  tenants  in  Aberdeenshire  as  to  the  insufficient  compensation 

under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act»  Alexander  9038-9040 Instances  of  the  serious 

disadvantage  of  insecurity  nf  tenure^  there  being  little  or  no  compensation  for  improve- 
ments; expediency  of  improving:  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  to  provide  for  these 
cases,  Jones  9463-9468.  966I.  9609-9614. 

iSeealso  Buildings. 
Compulsory  Powers  (Local  Authorities): 

Summary  of  witness'  reasons  for  the  abandonment  of  compulsory  powers  in  the  local 
authorities;  ^reat  opposition  otherwise  to  his  Bill,  Cottings  8i6f  817 Further  expla- 
nation that  witness  is  favourable  to  compulsion  m  connection  with  his  scheme,  but  has 
dispensed  with  a  compulsory  clause  in  his  Bill  in  view  of  the  oppoj^ition  which  it  would 

entail,  ib.   1636-1642 Approval  of  incrensed  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  small 

holdings,  though  compulsory  powers  should  not  be  given.  Pell  1240-1247.  1289-1292. 
1317-1322.  1391  etseq. 

Opinion  that  the  landlord  should  be  compelled  to  lease  to  the  local  authority,  the 

latter  leasing  to  the  tenants,  ^0/9110/12826-2831.3185-3190 Satisfaction  expressed 

with  Mr.  Colling^«'  Bill  if  it  be  marie  compulsory  ;  examination  hereon  to  the  effect  that 
some  limit  of  area  should  be  drawn  in  applying  compulsion,  and  that  witness  is  not 
prepared  to  submit  detailed  8u<{gestions  on  the  subject,  iS^on^rin^  3221-3224.  3276- 

3301 Conclusion  adverse  generally  to  compulsory  powers  in   the  matter  of  !>mall 

holdings,  Wimpenny  3401-3409. 

Examination  as  regards  Mr.  Ceilings'  Bill  to  the  effect  that  though  it  would  doubtless 
operate  beneficially,  it  is  expedient  to  at  once  apply  the  compulsory  principle,  so  as  to 
secure  a  sufficient  amount  of  land  being  available,  G^iiion^  3575-3596.  3626  etseq.  3686- 

3719 Difficulty  appreiiended  unless  there  be  compulsion  not  only  upon  the  landlord 

to  sell,  but  up</n  the  local  authority  to  buy;  examination  hereon  as  to  the  actual 
facilities  to  be  given  by  the  latter  to  small  holders,  ib.  3578-3596.  3626-3650.  3662- 
3672.  3686-3719. 

Advocacy  of  compulsory  powers  in  local  authorities  for  the  purchase  of  laud  and  for 
subdividing  it,  providing  the  necessary  buildings,  and  letting  it  to  small  tenants,  T.  Jones 

4673  et  sea. Gronnds  for  the  opinion  that  the  land  should  be  bought  by  the  local 

authority  by  valuation  instead  of  by  public  auction,  ib.  4769-4778.  4798-^8ll.  4861 

et  seq.  4940-4945 Explanation  that  witness  would  not  empower  the  local  authority  to 

acquire  and  sutidivide  farms  above  sixty  or  seventy  acres  in  actual  possession  and  culti- 
vation by  the  owner,  ib.  4861-4882. 

Ap()roval  of  the  ^^roposal  to  give  to  local  authorities  compulsory  power  to  purchase 
land ;  suggestion  that  for  this  purpose  the  money  should  be  provided  partly  out  of 
succession' duties  and  partly  out  of  the  rates,  Dodd  5497-5534.  5625-5642.  5708-5715 

Concurrence  in  the  proposal  of  giving  to  local  authorities  compulsory  powers  to 

purchase ;  belief  that  many  landlords  would  welcome  compulsory  powers  for  the  reason 
that  they  desire  to  increase  small  holdings,  Fyffe  6154-6158.  0201.  6233-6235.  6300- 
6302. 

Approval  of  the  Small  Holdings  Bill  as  giving  the  best  facilities  for  the  creation  of 
small  holdings ;  belief,  however,  that  the  compulsory  clauses  would  not  be  generally 

approved,  J.  A.  Smith  7354-7369 Opinion  that  the    compulsory  power  to  obtain 

land  is  a  very  valuable  portion  of  the  Bill,   Reid  8661-8664 Belief  that  the  Bill 

will  not  be  of  much  advantage  unless  it  enables  the  local  authority  to  compulsorily 
acquire  land  and  Ut  advance  money  at  less  than  the  present  rate,  G.  Jones  9558. 

See  also  Legislation.         Local  Authorities. 

Consolidation  of  Holdings.  Statement  as  regards  the  number  of  small  holdino;&  that  one 
great  cause  of  diminution  is  the  practice  ofconsolidation  of  small  farms  into  large  ones, 
which   went  on  for  a  considerable   period;  contrary  tendency  at   the   present  time, 

Callings  16-21.  33-53.  56 Reference  to   extracts  from   the   Report  of  ihe  Royal 

Commission  of  1867  upon  employment  in  agriculture;  evidence  therein  as  to  the 
consolidation  of  farms,  whilst  there  is  a  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  advantage  thereof, 

ib.  27-45 Effect  of  the  former  consolidation  of  holdings,  jointly  with  inclosures,  in 

driving  the  people  off  the  land  and  in  extinguishing  the  small  Ireeholders,  ib.  775.  781. 
15H-I616. 

Considerable  depression  in  the  farming  interest  in  witness'  locality;  great  mistake  in 

the  consolidation  of  farms,  Holman  3007,  3008.  3104-3108 Belief  that  the  process 

of  consolidation  has  been  considerably  checked  hy  the  difficulty  which  exists  in  regard 
to  the  letting  of  large  fkrms,  Fyffe  5979,  59^^* 

Belief  that  the  consolidation  of  small  farms  under  one  owner,  as  in  Westmoreland, 
has  benefited  agriculture  generally;  large  capital  available  for  the  improvement  of  the 
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had  when  heU  bj  large  owners^  this  not  applying  in  theoaseof  arnaM  mmen,  Pmn^hard 

6038-6940.  6986.  6995,  6996.  Tigfi-jftoa Soiefit  not  only  to  the  occupiers  of  the 

district,  but  to  tite  looal  trade  generally,  tk  €965-6994 Adometom  tbut  rural  tmde 

is  affected  so  far  as  there  is  reduction  in  the  population  dirough  aosalgamatton  of  fiarm- 
nig,  a.  6988-6996.  7i3e-7i4«- 

Aizsregation  of  land  in  the  hands  of  a  few  immediately  after  the  aboritiou  of  feudal 
tenures  by  the  Statute  of  1660;  tendency  of  ihe  Statute  df  Merlon  and  the  Statute  De 
Donis  of  Edward  I.  towards  the  aggregation  of  land,  the  former  ^Statute  encoimging 
illegal  inclosures,  Birkett  8933-8941.  8955-8967.  9003-9007.  9018-9044. 

Continued  progress  of  consolidation  of  sumll  farms  in  East  Ross,  ezcefit  during:  recent 

J  ears;  buildings  are  usually  levidled  when  farms  are  consolidatinl^  ^c^m  8271-8279 
496-8500 Statement  that  there  were  many  small  proprietors  in  Aberdeenshire  for^ 

merly,  but  that  they  were  wiped   out  when  the   process  of  agricultural  iuiprovement 

began,  Alexander  9096-9104 Great  diminution  in  the  number  of  small  holders  all 

over  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  the  small  holdings  having  been  thrown  into  large 
holdings  in  order  to  protect  the  game,  and  also  on  account  of  the  expensive  repairs  to 
buildings  that  are  often  necessary  on  the  expiry  of  the  lease  of  a  small  holding,  Duncan 
9225-9243.  9352-9364. 0426-9431 . 

CormtalL  Exceptional  circumstances  in  the  cane  of  Cornwall  which  account  for  the 
unusually  large  number  of  small  holdings  in  that  county^  Colliags  916-918. 

Cow^ates,  Statement  on  the  subject  of  cow-gates,  and  the  extent  to  which  provided  in 
Yorkshire  anri  Lincolnshire,  when  inclosures  have  been  carried  out,  CoUingB  875-881 

Efforts  made  by   Lord    Bective,  in  Westmoreland,  to  let  pasture  as  c-ow-gates; 

failure  of  this  syston  owing  to  the  diffiodties  through  the  want  of  separate  bttHdings  for 
the  cattle,  Pnnehard  ^\^%^  7^79*  7«06-7««9- 

Craigie,  Major  Patrick  George,  f.s.s.,  f.k.g.s.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  secretary 
of  the  Ceniral  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and  also  of  the  Boyal  Statistical  Society; 
represented  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  at  the  Conference  at 
Home,  4946-4949. 

Information  in  regard  to  the  special  inquiries  made  by  witness  as  to  the  .size  of  agri* 

cultural  holdings,  both  in  this  and  other  countries,  4^160-4956 Opinion  tiiat  in  the 

reference  to  the  Committee  are  involved  two  questions,  one  of  poKcy  and  one  of  &ct; 
view  that  the  policy  of  the  present  inquiry  rests  upon  the  economic  question,  and  also 
upon  the  sociul  question,  4957-4961. 

Statement  that  as  regards  the  numbers  of  owners  there  are  no  reliable  data;  general 
impression,  however,  that  there  has  been  a  diminution  over  a  c(msider«ble  period,  4957. 

4961.  4965-4969 Suggestion  that  there  should  be  a  combination  of  our  tiscai  returns 

with  the  Ordnance  Survey,  with  the  object  of  having  an  accurate  return  of  the  numbers 
of  owners  of  land  in  this  country  ;  approval  also  of  the  proposal  that  there  should  be  an 
extended  system  of  compulsory  registration  of  land,  4967. 

Information  as  to  tl>e  number  of  occupiers  who  form  land  in  tbk  country  which  they 
themselves  possess ;  grounds  upon  which  Wales  and  Scotland  are  excluded  from  the 

Beturn  handed  in  by  witness,  41)70-4988 Serious  defect  in  the  Scotch  Agricultural 

Returns  that  all  the  mountain  land  is  left  out;  statement  ihat  only  25  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  area  of  Scotland  is  accounted  for  at  all,  4^78-4984* 

Explanation  that  ip.  Wales  only  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  surfitce  is  aocfjunted  for  in 

the  Agricultural  Returns,  4981 Considerable  im willingness  on  the  part  of  <anaen  in 

regard  to  filling  up  the  Returns  in  England ;  belief,, however,  that  this  feeling,  which  was 
the  result  of  misapprehension,  is  gradually  dying  out,  4993* ^ 

Information  in  regard  to  the  number  of  culttvaftors  in  England  only;  statement  that 

the  general  tendency  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  occupations,  4994-5036 

IMfficulty  in  distinguishing  between  small  holdings  occupied  for  purposes  of  profit  and 
small  villas  which  are  held  for  pleasure;  tendency  in  regard  to  the  holdings  of  land  to 
dispersion  ratlier  than  to  agglomeration,  5016-5026. 

Statement  that  the  geographical  conditions  which  determine  the  presenoe  of  small 

holdings  are  very  different  in  the  various  counties,  502 7-5036 Returns  of  the  acreage 

.  of  smidl  holdings  prepared  and  handed  in  by  witness  in  regard  to  the  nine  agricultural 
counties  in  the  East  of  England,  5037-5039. 

Explanation  that  the  variation  in  the  proportions  in  the  different  counties  in  England 
is  to  be  ascribed  very  much  to  the  character  of  the  soil  and  to  certain  other  conditions, 

5039,  6040 Tendency,  where  thei'e  are  large  corn-growing  flat  counties,  to  have  large 

holdings,  5039. 

Information  generally  respecting  the  agricultural  population  4o  England;  ^iaiution 
in  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  fifteen  agricultural   counties  of  1  percent  of  the  rural 
population,  5041-5056 Anticipation  that  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  rural  popu- 
lation 
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kfioo  will  bave  tttken  |[^oe  within  the  ksi  eight  years  since  the  Census  of  1881 ;  5047 

Sugcestion  that  at  the  next  census  the  return  of  agricultural  holdings  should  be 

made  contempomneous^  with  the  census  itself ;  grounds  for  this  proposal,  5050-^5052 
Larger  decrease  in  the  population  of  those  counties  which  i)aYe  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  e-mail  faruisy  5053, 5054* 

ConparisoD  of  the  agricnltural  population  in  France  at  the  two  dates  of  1862  and 

i88d;  considerable  diminution  dvring  this*  period,  5057-5070 Sta^ment  that  tn  all 

countries  there  has  been  a  relative  diminution,  of  the  agricultural  population,  5058  — -« 
Remarkable  diminution  in  France  of  the  class  who  are  labourers  as  well  a:i  owiiers  by 
about  36  per  cent. ;  the  total  number  of  owners  of  land  has  also  dimiiiislied,  5063-5066. 

Distinct  increase  in  Belgium  in  the  number  of  agricultural  holdings  or  small  farms, 

507i«-o<>73 Material  deeiease  in  1^  number  f>f  sheep  in  Belgium  within  the  lau»t  ten 

jeats;  conr«^ndiiig  rnofease  hi  the  food  imports  in  the  same  interval,  5071,  5072. 

Statement  that  farmitrg  bv owners  is  not  so  prominent  in  Belgium  as  in  France;  the 
explanation  of  this  fact  is,  that  tlio  tenants  in  Belgium  are  exce^in^ly  well  protected  in 
regard  to  improveraentj»,  5073-5076 Undoubted  increase  in  the  number  of  small  agri- 
cultural holdings  in  Belgium;  absence  of  increase  in  the  number  of  the  larger  farms, 

5073 Statement  that  efforts  are  being  made  in  France  to  introduce  something  akin  to 

our  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  of  1883;  5076. 

Information  as  to  the  amount  of  production  on  small  holdings  in  Enizhmd  as  compared 
with  larger  ones;  increasing  amount  of  stock,  on  the  large  farms^,  whilst,  on  th&  other 
hand,  stocks  are  decreasing  on  small  farms^  5078-5o8o<^— Increase  of  cattle  over  the 

whole  of  England,  but  luost  steadily  is  the  increase  on  the  larger  holdings,  5080 r 

Conclusion  from  l^e  published  statistics  of  the  production  on  agricultur.il  holdings  in 
England  that  the  smaller  and  poorer  faitners  have  not  stood  the  time  of  depression  as 
well  a^  the  larger  farmers,  5080. 

Detailed  statement  in  regard  to  the  production  on  agricultural  holdings  in  France; 
conclusion  that  the  soil  and  the  natuie  of  the  climate  has  much  more  ei&ct  on  grain  crops 
than  any  system  of  agriculture,  5081-5083— Statement  that  the  greater  produce  and 
tetter  farming  are  seen  on  the  larger  individual  farms*  5081— —Potatoes  grown  in  the 
whole  of  France  to  the  amount  of  uiree  tons  per  acre,  as  compared  with  six  and  one-third 
tons  in  the  whole  of  England,  5081. 

Large  number  of  cattle  used  in  France  for  working  the  farms  as  well  as  for  food, 
5081^ — Larger  production  of  butter  per  animal  in  Entrland  than  in  France,  notwith- 
standing the  large  imports  of  butter  from  Prance  into  fin^^land,  5081 Statement  that 

Fiance  is  not  a  self-maintaining  country,  and  that  her  food  imports  Urgely  exceed  her 
food  exports;  statistics  in  support  of  this  statement,  5081  — ^Considerable  excess  in 
Belgium  also  of  the  rmporiations  of  food  over  the  exports,  5081. 

Information  us  to  the  import  of  butter  into  England  from  foreign  countries ;  state- 
ment that  the  importation  of  Freiich  butter  depends  more  on  its  uniform  chacactec  than 
on  the  extent  of  its  produetiou,  5082,  5083 Butter  im))orted  from  France  and  Den- 
mark in  principally  made  in  larg^  co*operatire  factories  rather  than  by  individual  pro- 
prietors, 5082 Inieiior  character  of  the  butter  made  in  Ireland,  which  accounts  for 

the  serious  falling  off  in  its  importation  into  England,  5084,' 5085. 

Insignificant  amount  of  the  food  imports  of  this  country  from  small  farm  countries, 

5087,  5088 Large  extent*  to  which  vegetables  are  imported  from  countries  which 

supply  them  earlier  than  we  can  grow  them  here,  5087-5089— — Statement  that  pota- 
toes can  be  brought  from  Belgium  to  Manchester  for  145.  a  ton,  whilst,  on  account  of 
the  expense  of  railways  rates,  it  costs  \Qs.  6d.  to  bring  them  from  Lincolnshire, 
5089. 

Crofters  {Scotland)^  Considerable  number  of  lowland  crofters  in  the  east  of  Boss  and 
the  lowland  parts  of  Inverness ;  success,  as  a  rule,  of  these  small  holders^  Ross  8468- 

8475 Doubt  as  to  the  willingness  and  ability  of  the  crofters  in  Perthshire  to  pay 

4  per  cent.,  on  the  balance,  after  providing  one-fourth  of  the  purchase  money  down^ 
expectation  that  only  3|  per  cent  would  be  asked,  Duncatt  9206-9216.  9^44-9252. 
9313  et  seq. 

Large  nun»btr  of  crofts  in  the  neishbourhiiod  of  villager  in  Forfurshhre  and  Perth- 
shire; extensive  oakivation  of  strawberries  on  them,  -DMUca/*  9365-9375.  9;58 1-9383 

General  feeling  of  the  crofters  in  favour  of  owning  a  thiriy-aore  faiin  to  rexxlio^  a 

150-aore  one,  ib.  9376-9379-  9435-944 >  • 

Crown  Lands.  £xtrc«iely  wasteful  manageaient  of  the  Crown  lands ;  estimate  tliat 
about  50^00  /.  a  year  might  be  saved  by  the  abolition  of  the  Woods  and  Forests 
Separtmenty  AmM  5269  5^7. 

Suggestion  that  in  certain  casea  the  local  authorities  should  have  compulsory  puwers 
313*  3^4  to 
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CrowH  Lands — continued. 

to  purchase  Crown  lands^  m  when  unlet,  with  a  view  to  letting  them  in  small  holdings, 
Coiling$  715,716. 

Conclusion  that  in  some  instances  Croun  lands  might  properly  be  let  in  small  hold- 
ings ;  importance  of  the  Crown  officials  haying  close  relations  with  the  district  councils 
in  regard  to  the  letting  of  the  lands  under  their  control,  2>o<W  6551-5556— —View 
that  by  giving  the  local  authority  power  with  regard  to  Crown  lands  there  is  benefit  to 
the  Crown  as  well  as  the  local  authority  and  the  public,  ib.  656*2. 

Agreement  with  the  principle  of  the  Small  Holdings  Bill,  but  not  with  the  details; 
suggestion  that  the  Crown  lands  and  Crown  rights  should  be  covered  by  the  Bill^  as  in 
Wales,  Jones  9487-95I4-  95S«-9S57*  96l6-96>Sl^ 

CvUejfy  George.  Comment  upon  the  views  expressed  by  Mr«  CuUey,  one  of  the  Aaiistant 
Commissioners^  in  1867,  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  large  and  small  farms  with 
regard  to  employment  and  the  rate  of  wages^  Collings  41-45. 

Cultivatiofli{8mall  Holdings^  Continual  care  and  labour  devoted  to  the  land  when  the 
small  cultiyator  has  security  of  tenure,  the  result  beine  additional  production,  CoOtngs 

657-669.672,673 Contention  that  generally  small  holdings  are  better  cultiyated 

than  large  farms,  and  receive  in  proportion  more  manual  and  bor^e  labour,  tft.  993- 

J 004 Restrictions  to  be  imposed  by  the  local  authority  in  the  matter  of  cultivation, 

ib.  1149-1156. 

Apprehension  lest  continuous  ownership  by  the  local  authority  would  tend  to  stereo- 
type the  use  to  be  made  of  the  land.  Pell  1285-1287 Conclusion  that  one  roan  and 

his  family  could  work  a  farm  of  sixty  acres  of  grass  land,  ib.  1379-1384.  1458-1470 

Necessity  of  good  land  for  profitable  cultivation  by  small  holder9,  ib.  1502,  1503 

Frequent  success  of  Scotchmen  as  small  cultivators  where  Englishmen  would  foil, 

Ix^d  Wantage  1^25. 

Advantage  in  a  matj  holding  ten  acres  (more  or  less)  and  devoting  all  his  time  to  it, 
instead  of  working  as  a  labourer  and  cultivating  an  acre  or  so  in  his  spare  lime; 
approval  also  of  the  latter  course  according  to  the  locality,  Ripley  2498-2504.  2630- 

2645.  2587.  2606,  2610 Necessity  for  small  holders  to  co-operate  among  ihemselyea 

for  the  |>urpo8e  of  hiring  horses  for  the  purposes  of  cultiyation.  Beck  5401 Belief 

that,  as  a  general  rule,  small  holdings  are  better  cultivated  than  large  ones^  Robertson 
6566,6567. 

See  also  AxJiolme,  Isle  of.        Labour,        Machinery.        Production. 


D. 

Dairy  Farms.      Illustration  of  the  profitable  results  of  cow-keeping  on   small  &rms; 

expediency  of  a  large  extension  of  small  dairy  farms.  Ceilings  I66o-'i6oo Great 

value  attached  to  local  dairy  schools,  Squarey  3948 Statement  that  in  Westmore- 
land dairy  farms  are  more  profitable  in  the  case  of  large  than  of  small  holdings, 
Punchara  7190-71951,  7210-721 7. See  also  Milk. 

Dalion,  Walter.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness,  who  is  a  mason's  labourer  at 
Minster  Lovell,  occupies  a  holding  of  two  acres  (with  a  cottage),  upon  which  he  works 
in  his  xpare  lime,  and  is  assisted  by  two  sons,  the  rent  being  8  /.  11  year  ;  particulars^as 

to  the  cultivation,  production,  &c.,  the  result  being  satisfactory,  261 1  et  seq. 
. 
Dartmoor.     Yeiy  large  area  of  land  at  Darimoor  which  might  be  more  or  less  utilised, 

Co//tn^5  698.  1059,  1060 Excellent  cultivation  of  the  moor  attached  to  the  prison, 

ib.  1060 Flourishing  condition  of  the  small  holders  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dart- 
moor, Birhett  8948-8952. 

Dean  Forest.  Suggestion  that  portion  of  the  waste  of  Dean  Forest  might,  with  advan- 
tage, be  cultiyated,  Collings  698.  lo6o. 

Delamere  {Cheshire).  Advantage  if  two  lar^e  Crown  farms  at  Delamere  were  converted 
into  small  farms  upon  which  separate  families  could  live,  Wimpenny  351 2-3518. 

Demand  for  Small  Holdings.     See  Supply  and  Demand. 

Denmark.  Information  relative  to  the  ''  Arfoefeste  "  tenure  of  Denmark  and  the  satis- 
factory working  of  small  holdings  nnder  this  tenure,  which  is  held  subject  to  a  quit-rent 
with  provisions  against  sub-division  below  twenty-five  acref>,  CoUings  55.  630-636.  773 
Very  complex  character  of  the  English  copyhold  system  as  compared  with  the  fore- 
going tenure,  t&.  631. 

Depression 
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Depression  in  Agriculture.  Varying  size  of  agricultural  holdings,  the  laif^er  tenants  or 
freeholders  not  fmssing  through  the  period  of  depression  nearly  so 'well  as  those  culti- 
vatincr  about  100  acres.  Pell  1504-151 1. 

Conclusion  from  the  published  statistics  of  the  production  on  agricultural  holdings  in 
£nirland,  that  the  smaller  and  poorer  farmers  have  not  stood  the  time  of  depression  as 
well  as  the  large  holders,  Craigie  5080. 

Decided  view  that  on  small  holdings  the  agricultural  depression  has  been  better  met 
than  in  the  case  of  the  larger  farms  ;  University  College  has  lost  more  on  one  large 
farm  than  on  all  their  small  holdings  put  together,  Fyffe  6204-6206. 

Heavy  losses  by  large  as  well  as  by  small  farmers,  Druce  7708-771 1-—Ee8ult  of 
witness'  experience  that  the  medium-sized  tenant  (or' from  300  to  500  acres)  has  suffered 
least  from  the  agricultural  depression,  then  the  large  tenant,  and  that  the  small  free- 
holders have  suffered  most  of  all,  ib.  7920-7930. 

See  also  Free  Trade.        Profits,  ^c. 

Districts  Councils.     See  Local  Authorities. 

Doddy  Johr^Theodore.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — I^*  standing;  coutisel  10  the  Allotments 
and  Small  Holdings  Association  of  Birmingham;  has  written  numerous  pamphlets  and 
other  papers  on  the  subject  of  allotments,  545(5-5459. 

Grounds  for  con!«idering  it  expedient  to  s:ive  facilities  for  the  creation  of  small  holdings, 
546O9  5461  •»— Suggested  action  through  the  local  authorities;  insufficiency  of  the 
Allotment's  Act  for  the  object  in  view,  5462-5465. 

Decidtrd  preference  for  a  system  of  small  tenancy,  with  wide  powers,  rather 
than  f6r  one  t.f  ownership  with  cramped  powers;  grounds  upon  which  this  opinion 

is  formed,  5466-5477.  5652-5683.  5724-5727 Explanation  in  detail  of  the  objections 

to  Mr.  Je^se  Collings'  Bill  for  creating  small  ownerships;  argument  that  it  would  fret 
the  so-called  owner  to  find  that  he  was  not  a  real  owner,  as  there  would  always  remain 
three-fourths  of  the  purchase-money  unpaid,  5467-5479.  5484-5486.  5652.  5662-5669. 

5750-5763 Expediency  of  keeping  in  view  some  scheme  of  land  nationalisation  or 

municipalisation,  5476. 

Examination  \\%  to  the  powers  given,  under  various  Acts,  for  settling  the  valuation  and 
compensation  to  be  paid  for  compulsory  purchase:  desirability  in  these  valuations  of 

having  the  Income  Tax   Returns  produced,   5480-5496.  5643-5646 Importance,  in 

view  of  the  extension  of  municipal  life,  that  land  for  municipal  and  public  purposes 
should  he  got  at  a  fair  price,  5488,  5489. 

Approval  of  the  proposal  10  give  to  local  anthoritit-s  compulsory  power  to  purchase 
land ;  suggestion  that,  for  this  puqiose,  the  money  should  be  provided  partly  out  of 

successiou  duties  and  partly  out  of  the  rates,  5497-5534.  5625-5642.    5708-5715 

Opinion  that  local  authorities  should  have  some  specific  object  in  view  for  the  benefit  of 
the  population  when  purchasing  land;  disapproval  of  land  being  purchased  merely  for 
speculative  reasons,  5530-5534. 

Suggestion  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  should  be  directed  to  give  trustees  the 
power  to  let  country  lands  for  small  holdings ;  strong  objection  to  the  sale  of  public  land 
by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  except  under  special  circumstances,  5535-5550.  5696-* 

5698.  5739-5744 Chief  complaint  against  trustees  of  charity  land  at  the  present  time 

that  they  omit  to  let  land  in  allotments,  and  that  they  neglect  to  send  in  accounts,  5547. 

Statement  that  in  some  instances  Crown  lands  might  properly  be  let  in  small  holdings ; 
great  importance  of  the  Crown  officials  having  close  relations  with  the  district  councils  * 
m  regard  to  the  letting  of  the  lands  under  their  control,  5551-5555 View  that  by 

f giving  the  IochI  authority  power  with  regard  to  Crown  lands  there  is  benefit  to  the 
>own  aa  well  as  the  local  authority  and  the  public,  5552. 

Strong  opinion  that  any  person  should  have  power  to  enter  upon  uncultivated  lands 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivation,  on  condition  of  paying  a  fair  price ;  definition  of  the 

exemptions  to  be  allowed,  5557-5581.  5609-5620.  5716-5720.  5745 Contention  that 

grouse  moors  and  deer  forests  should  only  be  exempted  from  compulsory  purchase  by 
the  owners  payini;  rates  of  5«.  an  acre;  argument  that  where  people  require  land  for 
subsistence  the  question  of  interfering  with  i*uch  pioperty  should  not  stand  in  the  way 
5667-5581. 

Essential  part  of  witness'  scheme  that  full  compensation  should  be  given  to  tenants 
for  improvements;  opinion  that  when  a  tenant  goes  out  he  should  obtain  compensation 
for  improvement  even  though  the  letting  value  had  dimiuihhed,  5582-5593.  5^85-5603 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  a  tenant  should  not  be  deprived  of  compensation  for 

improvements  for  any  reason,  even  forfeiture  for  non-payment  of  rent,  o590-'6693» 

Additional  suggestion  for  legislative  improvements;  approval  of  placing  the  roadsides 
under  the  district  council,  and  of  giving  them  power  to    decide  as  to  the  pasturage  of 

animals,  5594.  5602-5608.  5724-5727 Belief  that  small  holdings  have  diminished  in 

number  within  Uie  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  ^^S'-b^^^* 
313.  3  Z  Opmion 
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Dcddy  John  Theodore.    (AnalTsis  of  kk  Eridenee)— ^iMPnttev^//.  , 

Opinion  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  give  the  local  aulhorHj  at  present  power 
to  advance  money  for  the  purchase  of  stock,  or  for  starting  a  man  oii  his  farm,  5621- 

56^4 Great  importance  of  giving  the  tenants  of  small  holdings  security  of  tenure 

'  so  that  they  should  not  be  evicted  except  for  non-payment  of  tent,  or  for  some  other 
breach  of  condition  of  tenancy,  5674-5679. 

Approval  of  giving  the  tenant  for  hfe  power  to  sell,  with  three-fourths  of  the  money 
to  remain  as  a  rent-charge  ;  grounds  for  the  opinion  (hat  this  course  would  facilitate 
the  voluntary  creation  of  small  holdings,  5701-5706^—  Further  statement  that  natioDa- 
Itsation  should  be  strictly  feept  in  view,  and  that  puhlic  money  ahould  not  be  expended 
in  creating  small  freeholds,  and  so  diminisbiug  what  may  be  called  seini-public  land, 

Dodford  Estate  (  Worcester.)  Operation  upon  the  Dodfonl  Estate  of  a  system  of  small 
holdings  subject  to  a  quit-rent,  dollings  597-599— ^Improved  condition  oH  ttie  small 
holders  on  the  estate  since  they  have  cultivated  strawberries,  ii.  1524-1529. 

JOwpns.  Advai^tage  if  the  cultivation  or  the  Down-*  by  small  farmers  could  be  discontinued^ 
so  that  the  land  might  revert  to  sheep  walks,  Squarty  38H2-3885. 

See  also  Commons*         Waste  tmd  DkcultivmUd  JLmruk* 

Druce,  Samvel  Benjamin  Larfft,  M,A.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence,) — Witness,  who  is  a 
practising  barrister,  is  secretary  to  the  Farmers'  Club,  of  London,  and  was  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  under  the  Duke  of  Kichmoad*«  Commission;  reports  made  by  him  in 
the  latter  oapaeity,  with  retsfenoe  mainly  to  the  eastern  and  eastern  midland  counties, 
7395-7405. 

Result  of  witness' invefiti&:ations  that,  in  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  there  has  not 

been  any  jrreat  diminution  of  small  owners  in  Engluid  beJow  fifty  acres,  7406-7411 

Considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  yeomen    farmers  owning  from  100  to  300  acres; 

causes  to   which   owing,  7413-7416.    757B-7583 Reference    to    the  Agiicultoral 

Returns  as  showing   that  since   1875  the  number  of  holdings  under  fifty  acres  has 

remained  about  the  same.  7417-7420.  7628,  7629 Slight  iticreiise  since  1875  in  ^be 

average  siee  of  farms,  7422-7429*  7647,  7648.  7931-7936 Situation  of  the  small 

farms  chiefly  in  ihfe  grass  countries,  near  the  large  towns,  7930* 

Tendency  of  the  Legislature  in  the  last  few  years  to  inore ase  rather  than  decrease  the 
number  of  small  cultivutor*  ;  refereitce  especittlly  to  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  and 

the  Allotments  Compensation  Act,  743i-743f>.  7540,  7541.  7936-7944.  8008-H019 

Important  etffect  on  the  Settled  Land  Act  of  1881  in  ia(ili>ating  the  sale  and  sub-division 
of  settled  estates;  tni'tance  in  the  case  of  some  property  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in 
Oxfordshire,  74^2-7437.  7540»  754l«  7657-76^4.7712-7720.  H008,  8009.  80 16-80 19, 
8osi-8o'i9— -^More  mfKiennte  costs  now  cimrged  in  tiie  conveyance  of  small  holdings  to 
purchasers;  special  re&renoe  hereon  to  the  Isk  of  Axholme^  7437*  743S*  7443~'7446* 
8008. 

Absence  of  complaint,  so  far  hs  witness  is  aware,  in  regard  to  the  compensation 

awarded  under  Indosure  Acts,  7439 Quotation  from  Report  of  the  Inclosure  Com- 

misi^ionerit  ftir  1877,  as  showing  the  exceedingly  beneficial  operation  of  the  General 
Indosure  Act  of  1845,  nearly  600,000  aores  having  been  dealt  with  under  the  Act,  and 
a  considerable  addition  made  to  the  number  of  small  owners,  7439'7449-  758^* 
7690' 

Denial  that  there  is  any  legislation  which  prevents  an  owner  from  lettins;  his  lands  in 
small  occupations ;  reference  to  several  recent  Acts  as  facilitating  sub-divisiun,  7447- 

7449.  7617-7619.  77it-772o.  8008-8019.  8021-8031 Summary  of  reasons  in  support 

of  the  conclusion  that  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Jesse  CoUings  for  a  system  of  loans  to  small 
oultivators,  tlvrough  the  local  authorities,  is  very  imprudent  and  impolitic,  7450-7468^^ 
Pisejttdicial  effect  of  loans  from  the  rates,  as  regards  the  independence  of  the  agricultural 
classes^  and  habits  of  thrift  and  industry,  7452,  7453.  7461,  7462.  7556-7560.  7599- 
7604.  7833.  7962.  7969, 

Large  number  of  agricultural  labourers,  and  others  of  a  better  class,  in  countij  districts 
who  have  saved  money  enough  for  the  purchase  or  occupation  of  farms;  reference  hereon 
to  the  wages  and  other  emoluments  of  labourers,  7454-7457.  7501.  7600-7604.  7636- 

7646.  7721-7724.  7830-7832.  7963-7985 Untairness  in  benehimg  one  class  only  at 

the  expense  of  the  rates,  7458-7460. 

Conclusion  that  instead  of  a  man  bemg  liable  to  a  perpetual  quitr-rent  on  three^fourths 
of  the  purchase-money,  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  become  the  absolute  owner  by  pay- 
ment of  annual  instalments,7463-7468—— Special  objectioos  to  Mr.  CoUings'  scheme  m 
so  far  as  it  affects  tl>e  right  of  mortgage;  great  difficulty  on  this  score,  7464-7466. 
7636.  7636- 

Argument  that  a  man  with  a  capital  of  500  L  would  do  much  better  as  an  occupier  of 
fifty  acres  than  if  he  purchased  ten  ueresj  7469^— •Statementas  to  the  much  greater  relative 

expense 
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Druce,  Samxul  Be9\famm  Large^  M^A*    ( Anal|fet8  of  bis  Evt<)«t)ce>--caii4uiae€L 

expense  of  b«ildiiis:B,  fences,  and  roads  oo  smatt  tbati  on  Ur^  favms  i  obtttaeles  on  this 
score  to  the  maltiplicMtion  of  small  holdings^  747o.  7591-7598— —CalculatioD  that  a  oian 
and  his  fantily  cannot  live  comfortably  out  of  the  produce  of  a  holding;  of  tea  acres,  though 
they  might  live  on  twenty  acres,  7471-7473.  7645^7651. 

Statistics  as  to  the  yield  per  acre  of  wheat,  barley,  and  potatoes  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  in  sevei*al  foreign  countries,  7474-7479— —Explanations  in  connection 
with  returns  of  the  number  of  hories,  cattle,  sheep,  aiKl  pigs  on  lK)ldin^s  of  different 
sizes  in  England;  more  horses,  cows,  and  pigaon  small  than  on  large  farms,  7481-7485, 

7522-7629.  7^05-7607.  7813-7815.  7866-7878 Suitable  character  of  small  holdmgs 

for  the  jirowth  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  7486 Increased  growth  of  fruit,  chiefly  on 

large  holdings,  7486-7489.  7528,  7529.  7608-7610.  8020, j 

Result  of  witness'  inquiries  tliat  the  small  farms  employ  a  larger  number  of  labourers 

per  acre,  but  produce  less,  than  the  large  farms,  7490, 749  u  7880-7884 Disadvantao^es 

of  small  holdings,  as  regards  the  use  of  machinery,  such  as  arills,  threshinj^  machines.  Sec, 

7492-7495 Great  improvement  in  the  breeds  of  stock,  due  mainly  to  the  large  furmers, 

7496.  7497- 

Quotation  of  the  views  of  Arthur  Young  as  an  authority  against  snrall  farms;  advan- 
tage attached  by  him  to  ownership,  7497.  7611-7616.7682-7688 Conclusion  that 

farms  of  all  sizes  are  required,  and  are  now  to  he  had,  without  any  artificial  legislation, 

7498-7500.  7617-7619.   7649-7656.  8008-8019.  8029-8053 Entire  approval  of  the 

class  of  small  owners,  who  should  not,  however,  be  artifically  fostered,  7498,  7499.7502- 
7521.  7652-7656.  7853.  7986-8003. 

Examination  to  the  effect  that  small  ownerships  have  increased  rather  than  decreased 

relatively  to   the   agricultural   population,   7502—7520 Argument   that   businesses 

generally,  iochiding  butter-nuikin^  and  fruit-growing,  are  better  and  more  profitably 
conducted  on  large  than  on  small  ia^rns,  7529-7534. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  power  of  mortgaging,  though  undesirable  in  the 
case  of  small  proprietor}:,  has  not  militated  against  the  distribution  and  sub-division  of 
l»»d»  7535-7656^~"'*'c"^«"^  ^^  ^®  ***^  ^^  primogeniture,  in  cases  of  intestacy,  and  of 

family  settlements,  to  cause  the  aggregation  of  land  in  fewer  holdings,  7561-7567- 

Opinion  adverse  to  an  increase  of  the  yeoman  class^  witness  preferring  the  position  of 
tenant  farmers,  7578-7587. 

Ofagectioii  to  State  loans  for  the  provision  of  buildings  on  small  occupations;  means 
now  exiting  for  meeting  this  difficulty,  7591-7598 Considetable  number  of  cultivat- 
ing owners  in  the  Isle  of  Axbolme  and  otiier  paits  of  Lincolnshire  though  their  acreage 
is  small  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  county^  7620-7627— -Practice  of  farmers  who, 
as  owners^  have  sold  their  holdings,  not  to  take  other  faims  ;  outside  competition  for  the 
farms  sold,  7630-7635. 

Advantage  in  small  occupiers  having  other  employment  besides  the  cultivation  of  the 

land.  7652-7656 Several  inBtances  of  landlords'  estates  being  sold  in  lots  for  smsdt 

holdings,  7657-7670 Relative  facilities  of  smuU  and  large  faraiers  for  sending  butter 

and  other  produce  10  nwuket,  7671-7674 Increa^ng    tendency  of  farmers  to  hire 

threshing  and  other  machines  instead  of  buying  them,  767^7681. 

Consideratioa  of  the  returns  as  to  the  sixes  and  rents  of  fiarms  and  oUier  holdings  in 
Derbyshire  and  elsewhere,  with  reference  to  the  higher  rental  per  acre  of  the   smaller 

holdings,  7689-7707 Heavy  losses    by  largp  as  well  ua  by  small  lurmers,  7708- 

7711. 

Examination  in  detail  as  to  the  numerous  indoeures  of  commons  and  other  land  since 
1845  and  in  former  times,  witness  taking  exception  totlie  conclusion  that  the  peasantry 
and  poorer  classes  have  been  greatly  injured  thereby,  and  that  the  compensation  in  the 
form  of  allotments^  field  gardens,  &c.,  has  been  altogether  indequate,  7725-7798.  7945- 
7961. 

Wrong  principle  in  tl^  advance  of  money  by  the  State  for  the  purchase  of  land  (but 

not  for  iu  improvement),  whether  by  large  or  small  owners,  7799-7806.  7834,  7835 

Further  statement  as  to  the  difficulty  in  connection  with  mortgages  under  the  sclieme  of 
Mr.  Ceilings,  7807-7812. 

Examination  as  to  witness'  grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  cultivation  and  pro- 
duction are  better  on  larj^e  than  on  small  iiurms,  78 1 6-7809. 7854  et  $€q. Inexpediency 

of  the  local  authority  operating  as  a  speculator  in  land,  or  being  obliged  to  assume 
possession  of  the  holdings  if  the  qui^rent  t>B  not  punctually  paid ;  degree  of  risk  in  any 
case,  7836-7845. 

Special  opporUmities  of  witness  for  nrriving  at  a  praettcal  opinion  a«  to  the  operation 
of  small  hddinga  in  Lincolniilitre  ami  other  cottnties^  7^46-7852.  7864-7867.  7895-71^97 
—  Further  infomMition  respaoting  the  system  of  atnail  lioldings  in  the  Isle  of  Axhohne^ 
the  holdinga^  being  away  from  the  villages  when  tl»e  celtivatora  live;  varying  cMraeter 
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Druce,  Samuel  Benjamin  Larye^  M!.A.    (Asdysis  of  his  Eridence)— cm/intccd. 

of  the  cultifAtion,  7855-7865.  7869-7871 Great  depretsioD  in  agrioolture  at  the  time 

of  witness'  o£Scial  inqury  under  the  Richmond  Commission,  many  of  the  small  holders 
in  the  Isle  of  Azholme,  and  throughout  Lincolnshire^  having  been  rery  badly  off;  bad 
condition  at  present  of  the  small  freeholders  in  East  Lincolnshire,  789i-79ig« 

Varying  opinions  submitted  to  witness  by  small  cultiTators  as  to  their  condition; 
instances  of  the  value  attached  by  them  to  small  ownerships,  7892-7911— — Result  of 
witness*  experience  that  the  medium-sixed  tenant  (of  from  300  to  500  acres)  has  suffered 
least  from  the  agricultural  depression  then  the  large  tenant,  and  that  the  smidl  freeholders 
have  suffered  most  of  all,  7920-7930. 

Exception  taken  to  the  conclusion  that  the  decrease  of  the  rural  population,  or  of 
small  holdings,  is  necegsarily  a  URtidnal  evil;  further  approval,  however,  of  the  people 
being  retained  on  the  land,  but  not  artifically,  7986-8007. 

Examinaticn  in  further  support  of  the  conclusion  that  under  existing  laws  a  suflBcient 
number  of  small  holdin^rs  are  available  to  meet  the  natural  demand,  and  that  landowners 

are  quite  ready  to  j^ell  to  small  purchasers  at  a  fair  price,  8003-8053 Probable 

ex|)lanation  of  the  high  rent  fetched  by  a  plot  of  one  and  three-quarters  acres  near 
Liitlemore  (Oxford),  as  compared  with  tlie  rent  of  an  adjoining  farm»  8036-8050. 

Further  statement  as  10  the  waste  of  labour  on  small  as  compared  with  large  farms; 
illustration  in  the  case  of  the  diill,  8054-8061. 

Impression  as  regards  primogeniture  that  it  was  Norman-French  law  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest ;  it  superseded  the  old  Saxon  law,  8062-8071. 

Jhuicanf  BoherL    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  is  a  ploughman  from  Perth,  and 
has  studied  the  question  of  nmall  holdings,  9164-9168. 

Statement  that  there  is  a  very  great  demand  among  the  labourers  of  Perth  for  small 
holdings,  both  in  the  to^n  and  country  districts,  but  great  diffictdty  in  obtaining  them; 
feeling  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  paying  a  little  more  to  be  owner  than  to  be 

tenant,  9169-9180.  9250-9255 Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  local  authorities 

should  purchase  land  and  sell  or  let  it  to  small  holders ;  approval  of  the  parochial 
authorities  undertaking  the  duty,  9181-9205.  93>7-932i*  9380.  9389-939«*  94»7-94i9- 

Doubt  as  to  (he  willineness  and  ability  of  the  crofters  in  Perthshire  to  pay  4  per  cent 
on  the  balance,  after  providing  one-fourth  of  the  purchase-money  down ;  expectation  that 

only  3^  per  cent  would  be  asked,  9206-92 16«  9244-9252.  9313  ^<  teq. Conclusion 

that  the  letting  of  land  by  the  local  authority  would  be  a  risky  transaction,  9217-9224. 

Great  diminution  in  the  number  of  small  holders  all  over  Scotland  in  consequence  of 
the  small  holdings  having  been  thrown  into  large  holdings  in  order  to  protect  the  game, 
and  also  on  account  of  the  expensive  repairs  to  buildings  that  are  often  necessary  on  the 
expiry  of  the  lease  of  a  small  holding,  9225-9243.  9352-9364.  9426-9431 Larger 

t reduction  per  acre  on  small  farms  than  on  large  onet<,  due  to  tlie  fact  that  the  small 
older  puts  more  labour  on  than  the  farmer  can  afford  to  do,  9256-9264. 

Statement  that  a  holding  of  forty  to  fifty  acres  would  enable  a  man  and  his  family  to 
subsist,  and  that  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  they  could  subsist  on  tiur  less,  9265,  9266^— 
Belief  that  the  owners  do  not  cut  up  their  estates  into  small  farms  because  they  cannot 
afford  to  put  up  the  buildings;  suggestion  that  an  offer  of  cheap  money  migtit  induce 
them  to  do  so,  9267-9272.  9392-9403. 

Necessity  of  the  local  authority  taking  more  security  in  connection  with  buildings  than 
with  land  ;  opinion  that  the  tenants  could  as  well  pay  6  or  7  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of 
buildings  to  the  local  authority  as  to  the  present  proprietor ;  but  that  5  per  cent,  would 

be  more  leasonnble,  9273-9299.   9349.  9411-9416 Ipformation  as  to  the   wages 

received  by  the  labourers  in  the  Midlandi»  of  Scotland ;  arrangement  as  to  cottages,  &c.| 
9«09-93o8.  9420-9425. 

Feeling  oi  the  people  of  Scotland  that  they  have  done  as  much  for  the  nation  as  the 
Irish  have,  and  are  also  entitled  to  a  grant  of  money  from  Government,  9309,  9310 
Object  of  the  Ploughman's  Union  to  get  complete  liberty  in  small  holdings^  931 1» 
93i«- 

Peasant   proprietary  nearly  unknown  in  Forfarshire   and  Perthshire  ;   considerable 

number  of  small  agricultural  tenancies  in  those  counties,  9322-9340 Particulars  of 

the  successful  experiments  made  by  the  late  Lord  Panmure  and  Lord  Dalhousie  to 

multiply  small  farms,  9340-9352- Large  number  of  crofts  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

villages  in  Forrart>hire  and  Perthshire;  extensive  cultiyation  of  strawberries  on  them^ 
9365-9376-9381-9383. 

General  feeling  of  the  crofters  in  favour  of  owning  a  thirty-acre  fiirm  to  renting  a 
150-acre  one,  9376-9379.  94^5-9441 — —Great  demand  for  small  holdings  in  Forfarshire, 

Perthshire,  Haddingtonshire,  and  East  Lothian,  9383-9388 itelief  that  the  creation 

of  small  holdings  ivould  stop  the  influx  of  the  rural  population  into  the  towns,  and  be  a 

great  social  improvement,  9404-9410.  9431-9434 Explanation  that  althoueh  it  is 

desired  that  the  peasantry  should  become  perpetual  owners,  yet  they  should  stiu  pay  a 
small  rent  to  the  local  authority,  9442-9447. 
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JEastem  Counties.  Tendency  at  the  preeent  time  to  reduce  the  size  of  agricultural  holding 
in  the  Eastern  counties ;  absence  of  desire  on  the  part  of  tenant  farmer  to  invest  their 
capital  in  large  holdings^  Bidwell  5095,  5096.  51 39-31 44*  615>,  6l6i*. 

See  also  Axholme,  Isle  of.         Cambridgeshire.        Lincolnshire^        Norfolk. 

Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  {Church  Lands).  E^dence  to  the  eSect  that  in  1882  (when 
in  Parliament^  witness  moved  for  a  Select  Committee  to  consider  the  question  of 
Ecclesiastical  lands,  and  was  supported  by  Mr.  Gla^istone  and  Mr.  Goschen  ;  consi- 
derable success  of  the  Commissioners  since  then  in  cbeir  endeavours  to  dispose  of  their 

lands^  especially  their  small  holdings,  Arnold  -23.5— i37.  240-243 Statement  in  favour. 

of  ihe  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  selling  to  local  authorities  for  the  creation  of  small 
holdings,  Collings  722-727. 

Explanation  of  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  the  Commissioners  have 
sold  about  10,000  acres  of  land  to  the  occupying  tenants ;  payment  at  once  of  15  per 
cent,  of  the  purchase-money,  the  remainder  being  puid»  with  interest,  in  annual  instal- 
ments over  thirty  years.  Porter  2672-2686.  -^71 1  et  seg.  2767-2778— Sale,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  a  large  estate  in  Wales,  where  the  buildings  required  a  considerable  outlay, 
twenty-eight  years*  purchase  having  been  obtained,  ib.  2672-2675.  2686.  2759-2766. 
2772-2778. 

Number  of  tenants  of  different  classes,  as  regards  the  size  of  their  holdings,  to  whom 
the  10,000  acres  have  been  sold ;  fifly-two  cases  of  more  than  fitly  acres.  Porter  2681- 

2683.  2689,  2690 Punctual  payment  of  the  annual  instalments ;  several  instances  of 

full  payment  in  advance,  ti«  2684,  26^5.  2717-2724 Probability  of  further  sales  in 

course  of  time ;  modes  of  re-investment  of  the  proceeds,  ib.  2687,  2688.  269 1 ,  2692 

Power  of  the  purchasers  from  the  Commissioners  to  sub-let  or  sub-divide  tlieir  holdings, 
ib.  2736-2748. 

Explanation  thHt  in  sellin^jr  estates  the  Commis>iirner8  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
creation  of  small  holdini^s.  Porter  2749— ^-> Statement  on  the  question  of  tenants  being 

given  the  option  to  purchase  before  sale  to  out^^ider'*,  ib.    2767-2772 Full  powers 

of  the  Commissioners  in  dealing  with  their  land^;  they  have  not  tried  the  experiment 
of  permanent  letting  on  the  leu  system,  ib.  2784-2787. 

Statement  showing  sundry  particulars  as  to  sales  to  tenants  under  the  instalment 
system,  App.  499. 

See  also  Glebe  Lands. 

Eggs,  Helief  tiiai  the  production  of  eggs  in  England  is  enormous,  and  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, Pell   1372 Very  superior  eggs   pr<xluced  on   small  holdings  abroad,  the 

climate  being  mtich  more  favourable  in  France  and  Italy  than  in  England ;  very  inferior 
eggs  from  8m.iU  us  compared  with  large  holdings  in  this  country,  ib.  1375.  14^3- 
1486. 

Entire  dissent  from  the  view  that  eggs  are  much  better  on  large  than  on  small  hold- 
ings. Lord  Wantage  1869,  1870. 

See  also  Imports.        Poultry. 

Ely,  Isle  of.  Continuance  of  a  large  number  of  small  ownerships  in  the  Isle  of  Ely; 
satisfactory  condition  of  these  people  on  the  whole,  Pell  1209-1218. 

EptDorth  (Lincolnshire).    See  Axholme,  Isle  of 

Exchange  of  Land  (Small  Holdings).  Suggestion  that,  as  the  land  is  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed in  the  various  countit^s,  wide  powers  of  exchange  might  be  given  to  the  local 
authorities  in  providing  smalt  holdings,  Arnold  274-278. 


Fees  (Transfers  of  Land).  Proposal  that  th^  official  fees  on  transfers  should  be  graduated 
in  proportion  to  the  valuation,  Arnold  306.  510. 

Ferguson,  Mr.  (Ross-shire).  Refusal  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Novar,  to  turn  out  the  tenants 
of  the  small  holdings  in  certain  glens.  Boss  8294. 

Feu  System  (Scotland).  Reference  to  the  feu  system  in  Scotland  as  in  no  way  providing 
for  any  relief  to  the  ratepayers,  Coliings  600,  6oi-< —  Information  as  to  the  feu  duties,  the 
amount  varying  from  an  insignificant  sum  to  the  full  value  of  the  property,  the  modem 

feus  be in»j;  enormously  high,  Haldane  8249-8257 Identity  of  the  modern  feus  with 

the  tenure  suegested  in  Mr.  Collings'  Bill;  detailed  explanation  of  the  feu  system,  Sir 
G.  Campbell  8682,  8683.  8689-8699.  8719-8726. 

Fifeshire.  Attention  drawn  to  the  county  of  Fife,  where  the  large  farm  system  is  seen 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances;  very  large  number  of  small  holdings  near 
small  towns  and  villages  in  Fife  held  by  people  who  have  other  trades  and  occupations. 
Sir  G.  Campbell  8706,  8706. 
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France,    Prejudicial  operation  in  France  of  the  practice  of  peasant  proprietors  in  borrow- 
ing Jind  in  morttraging  titeir  holdings^  Collings  58 ^Thrifty  character  and  comfortable 

condition  of  small  holders  in  France;  doubt  hs  to  any  advantage  to  them  on  the  score 
of  protective  duties,  i4.  1047-1049.  108H-1 099 —Explanation  in  connection  with  tbe 
smaller  relative  production  of  wheats  barley,  and  potatoes  in  France  than  in  England; 
very  inferior  character  of  some  ol  the  wheat  land  in  France,  ib.  1050-1053. 

Possibility  of  the  continental  systems  being  grently  improved,  especially  the  French, 
in  -which  the  transfer  is  heavily  tuxed,  and  a  consolidating  power  is  much  needed;  infor- 
roation  hereon  as  to  the  condition  of  the  French  peasant,  Arnold  336-339.  370-386.  517 

Excellent  political  result  in  France  from  the  system  of  small  holdings.  Lord  fVant* 

age  1834 Probable  reasons  why  there  has  been  no  material  decrease  of  small  hold- 

•     ings  in  France  or  Belgium,  Squarey  3816-3819. 

(comparison  of  the  agrtoultural  population  in  France  at  tbe  two  dates  of  186*2  and 

1882;  considerable  diminution  during  this  period,  Cra^it  5057-5070 Remarkable 

diminution  of  the  cluss  who  are  labourers  as  well  as  owners,  by  about  36  per  cent. ;  the 

total  number  of  owners  of  land  has  also  diminished,  t^b  5063-5060 Efforts  being 

made  to  introduce  something  akin  to  the  English  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  of  1883, 
ib.  5076. 

Detaikd  statement  in  regard  to  the  production  on  agricultural  holdingB  in  France; 
conclusion  that  the  soil  and  the  nature  of  the  climate   Ium  much  piore  eiSeot  on  grain 

crops  than  any  svBteni  of  a*»riculture,  Craigie  5081-5083 Greater  produce  and  better 

fieirming  on  the  larger  individual   farms,  ib.  5081 Large  number  of  cattle  used  for 

working  the  farms,  as  well  as  for  fo4>d,  lA. Statement  timt  France  is  not  a  self-uiain- 

taining  country,  and  that  the  food  ioiporti  largely  exceed  the  exports;  statistics  in 
support  of  this  conclusion,  ib. 

Similarity  of  the  agriculture  in  some  parts  of  France  to  that  carried  00  in  Cambri<lge- 
shire,  \^here  carrots  and  roots  generally  are  cultivated,  B4dweU  5302,  5303 ^Ex- 
planation that  in  France,  when  a  man  dies  his  property  is  cut  up  into  very  small  pieces, 
and  divided  amongst  his  family,  ib*  5303. 

Franchise.  Possibility  of  the  extension  of  the  franchfse  under  the  protection  of  the  ballot 
having  had  a  disintegrating  influence  as  regards  consolidation  of  holdings,  Arnold 
207,  208. 

Fres  Trade.    Limited  extent  to  which  the  policy  of  free  trade  has  caused  tbe  disappear- 
ance  of  cultivating  owners,   as   compared   with    other    causes    long    before,    Collings 

1084-1087 Dissent  from  the  view  that  free  trade  in  this  country,  whilst  there  ig 

protection  in  France  and  Germany,  would  be  prejudicial  to  small  cultivators,  ib.  1087- 
1100. 

Freeholds.    See    Consolidation  of  Farms.  Inclosures.  Owners  or    Oceuvkrs. 

Supply  and  Demand. 

Frvit  : 

Compensation  now  given  for  frnit  trees  planted  by  the  tenant,  CoUings  746,  747 

Opinion  that  generally  fruit-growing  is  one  of  the  moat  important  means  for  ifae  profit* 
able  use  of  small  holdings,  ib.  1529. 

Particalara  respecting  fruit  cultivation  by  tenants  of  witness  and  of  his  brothers  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  the  terms  oa  which  the  holdings  are  let ;  success  of  the  experiment 

owing  to  exceptional  advantages.  Pell  1183-1198.  1299 Special  soil  required  for  the 

cultivation  of  strawberries  and  other  fruit,  aa  waii  a«  for  cowslipa^  violets,  &c^;  failure 
otherwise,  ib.  1194,  1195.  1201.  1298-1302.  1494,  1495. 

Necessity  of  suitable  land  and  coavenient  markets  in  order  to  erow  fruit  at  a  profit, 

Lord  Wantage  1873,  1874 Obstacles  to  profitable  h-uit-giowing  by  small  holders, 

Ripley  2324.   2443-2446.    2463-1^467 Profitable  results  from  damson-growing  in 

Clieshire,  but  not  from  apples,  Wimpenny  3447,  3448. 

Information  generally  as  to  the  diflSculties  experienced  in  this  country  through  want 
of  opportunities  for  fruit  culture,  the  greatest  impediment  to  successful  culture  in 
England  being  that  people  cannot  get  the  land,  Morgan  5768-5780.  5794-5796.  5814- 

5834.  6866-6875.  5888-5910.  6926-5928.  5940-6946.  6963-6966 Contention  that 

a  lung  tenure  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit;  opinion  that  twenty^one 

years  is  the  shortest  term  that  would  be  useful,  ib.  5770-5774 Investment  of  capital 

necessary  if  hand  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  choice  firuit;  imposaibility  of 
such  investment  unleBs  there  is  security  of  tenure  for  a  long  term  ib.  BTjg,  5780. 
5*83* 

Evidence,  in  detail,  as  to  the  advantages  and  facilities  of  fruit-growing  in  England  ; 
opinion  that  English  fruit  wilt  fetch  from  25  to  50  per  cent  more  than  forergm  fruit  of 
the  same  kind,  Morpan  5788-5793-  6836-5837-  5884-5887.  5917-5925.  69^9-6933* 
5964-6066—*— Conclusion  that  fruit  cu4tivataon  can  be  made  a  most  profitable  iaduatry; 
instaaoa  in  which  an  average  pnofit  of  50  2.  an  acre  has  beeo  obtained  fromapacial 
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varieties  of  fruit  trees,  Morgan  5781-5787.  5800-5813-— Very  large  importation  of 
foreign  fruit  at  the  present  tine,  t£.  5797-6799« 

Complete  suitability  of  the  English  climate  and  soil  for  the  successrul  culture  of 
fruit ;  witlingne^^s  of  witness  to  produce  choice  fruit  grown  in  the  open  air  in  Kent  in 

proof  of  this  assertion,  Morgan  5800-5813 Expediency  of  growing  soft  fruits  only 

in   small  quantities' to   satisfy   local   and    other    special    needs,   ib.   5835,   5836- 
Desirability  of  the  Government  spreading  knowleclge  in  regard    to   fruit-growing  by 
means  of  leaflets  and  other  publications  ;  contention  that  the  nef7  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment should  include  horticultural  matters,  i(^.  5838-5843/ 5878-5880.  5934-5936 

Large  quantities  of  land  in  England  entirely  wasted  through  being  planted  with  worth- 
less varretiee  of  fruit  trees,  ib,  5839,  5840. 

Favourable  opinion  of  witness  respecting  the  Small  Holdings  Bill ;  belief  that  it  will 
lead  to  greater  facilities  for  the  cultivation  not  only  of  fruit,  but  also  of  vegetables 

throughout  the   country,   Morgan  5846-5854.  5957-5961 Indifference    as   to   the 

terms  upon  which  the  land  f or  iVuit-growing  is  obtained,  so  long  as  the  rent  is  fair  and 
the  tenure  is  secure,  ib.  5866-5874.  5899 Great  importance  of  establishing  a  satis- 
factory system  of  compensation  for  improvements,  in  regard  to  fruit-growing,  ib.  5911- 
5916. 

General  statement  that  for  every  100  Z.  worth  of  produce  sold   in  the  markets  only 

25/.  find  their  way  into  the  grower's  i^ockety  Morgan  5931 Decided  opinion  that 

there  is  a  demand  for  land  for  fruil-o:rowing  in  excess  of  the  supply,  ib.  5962,  5963 

Statistics  handed  in  {Appendix  5o6,  507)  regarding  the  import  of  fruit  from  the 
Channel  Islands,  and  from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  ib.  5967,  5968. 

Suitable  character  of  small  holdings  for  the  growth  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  Druce 

7486 Increased  growth   of  fruit  chiefly  on  krge  holdings,  ib.  7486-7489.  7528, 

7529.  7608-7610.  8oao, 

Fuel  Allotments  (  Charity  Lands).     See  Charilj/  Lands. 

Fyffzy  Charles  Alan.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — ^Is  the  Estates  Bursar  of  University 
Collep^ey  Oxfonl ;  has  had  much  experience  in  the  management  of  land^  being  a  iand- 
awfier  in  tJiC  Weald  of  Sussex,  6969-6973, 

Considerable  diminution  in  recent  times  in  the  number  of  small  landholders;  the 
main  cause  of  this  decrease  i€  the  process  of  consolidation  of  farms  which  has  been  in 

operation  for  many  years,  5974-5981 Belief  that  the   process  of  consolidation  has 

been  considerably  checked  by  the  difficulty  which  exists  in  regard  to  tlie  letting  of 
large  farms,  5979,  5980. 

Information  generally  in  regard  to  small  holdings  in  several  of  the  agricultural 
counties  of  England ;  in  Huiitinssclonshire  there  is  some  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
smaller  kind  of  farms,  5981-6006. 

Tendency,  for  political  reasons,  during  the  past  100  years  to  keep  large  masses  of 
iKnd  in  unbroken  quantities;  opinion  that  this  object  has  pervaded  the  Statute  Book 

of  tltii  country  for  more  ihan  a  century,  6oo8-6o26,  6034-6039 Letter  of  Lord 

Palmerston  in  1856,  recognising  the  political  necessity  of  keeping  together  large  masses 

of  unbroken  land,  6009-6012.  6023 Arbitrary  character  of  many  of  the  enclosures 

xnade  by  landowners ;  contention  by  the  landlords  that  they  are  entided  to  enclose  to 

within  fifteen  iiset  of  tl)e  centre   of  the  highway,   6026-6033 Proposal  that  the 

illegal  inclosuie  of  a  common  or  other  waste  land  should  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
without  the  option  of  a  fine ;  expediency  of  imposing  on  a  smaller  local  body  than  the 
County  Council  the  duty  of  watching:  over  these  rights,  6032,  6033,  6211-6217.  6257- 
6263. 

Suggestions  in  regard  to  the  reforms  necessary  in  the  present  system  affecting  land 
tenure;  opinion  that  special  legislation  is  required  in  order  to  give  additional  facilities 

for  the  creation  of  small  holdings,  6040-6046.  6050-6060.  6077-6095 Strong  view 

that  land  should  not  be  made  the  subject  of  settlement  or   life  estate,  6043-6056. 

6249-6252 Contention  that  until  settlement  is  extinguished  there  will  be  very  great 

difficulties  in  the  way  of  cheapening  land  transfer,  6045,  6046 — ^ — Belief  that  the  entire 
abolition  ot  settl^uaats  w^ould  natmally  bring  a  ¥aft  aioaunt  of  land  into  th^  janaiket,  6054* 

Great  importance  that  the  kttd  offered  for  small  holdings  ahuuU  be  of  very  good 
quality,  6061-6068-—— View  tiiat  the  oirou«istanoes  oX  soeial  life  in  Ecigland  are 
remarkably  favourable  to  the  existence  of  small  holdings  ;  assertion  that  if  the  land 
he  not  suitable  for  one  commodity  it  will  be  for  another,  for  which  there  will  be  a  certain 
market,  6063. 

Examination  as  to  the  general  advantages  of  small  holdings  for  the  working  people  of 
this  country;  argument  that  the  creation  of  small  holdings  is  a  matier  of  national 
importance,  6069-6073.  6202-6206.  6243-6248.  6256.  6264-6275.  6303-6309 Con- 
siderable difficulty  in  regard  to  the   purchase-money;    disapproval  of  the  purchaser 

313.  324  finding 
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Fjiffkf  CkarUi  Allan.    (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence) — continued. 

finding  a  portion  of  the  money  and  havin;^  to  borrow  the  remainder,  thus  incurring  a 
debt  which  will  weigh  heaviiy  upon  him  from  (he  first,  6074,  6075.  6078-6080. 

Statement  that  the  demand  to  rent  small  holdingH  of  a  suitable  character  is  exceed- 
ingly  great  at  (he  present  time;  belief,  aUo,  that  if  facilities  were  afforded  (he  demand 
to  purchase  them  would  also  be  very  great,  6076— -Instance  in  which  witness  adver- 
tised a  small  farm  of  his  ov%n  of  thirty-three  acres,  and  within  three  days  he  had  appli- 
cations from  twenty-three  persons,  6076.  6271-6275. 

Gromads  for  adyocatin;^  a  considerabte  extension  of  the  Allotments  Act;  argument 
that  if  elaftttcity  were  given  to  the  allotments  system  it  would  enable  the  small  man  to 
put  by  a  little  money  to  increase  hi<  holding,  6080-6083.  6095,  6096.  6137,  6138.  6152, 

6(63.    6198.  6238-6240.  6310-6320 ^pediencv  of  increasing  the  limit  of  area 

under  the  Allotments  Act  from  one  to  not  less  than  tlve  acres,  6081-6086. 

Proposal  that  there  should  be  a  double  form  of  public  action  to  facilitate  the  founding 

.  of  small  holdings;  su^gedtion   that  besides  the  central  authority  the  local  authority 

should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  purchasinir  land  about  small  towns  and  villages  to 

be  afterwards  let  in  Rrnall  quantities,  6087-6095.  6097-6099.  6149-6152.  6165-617K 

6199,  6200.  6276-6291.  6297-6299. 

Decided  opinion  that  the  local  authority  should  have,  in  the  case  of  letting  land  on 
lease,  some  more  tangible  security  than  the  mere  possession  of  the  land ;  suggestion 
that  one-fif^h  of  the  valtie  should  be  paid  down  and  the  remainder  paid  in  the  shape  of  a 
quit-rent,  6087.  6097-6126.  6172-6194.  6218-6232.  6241,  6242. 

Orounds  for  considering  that  a  perpetual  quit-tent  should  not  be  looked  at  in  the  light 

of  a  special  tax  on  a  paiticular  industry,  6113-6119 Important  fact  that  the  per^ 

petual  quit-rent  would  prove  a  perpetual  source  of  revenue  to  the  local  authority,  and« 
so  justify  that  body  in  carrying  out  the  proposed  sybtem,  6125,  6126. 

Strong  view  that  the  responsibility  of  providing  buildings  should  be  undertaken  by 
the  holder  alone,  and  not  in  any  way  by  the  local  authority  ;  grounds  for  this  opiuiont 
6127-6136.  6162-6164.  6293-6296. 

Information  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  property  owned  by  University  Col- 
lege, of  which  witness  is  the  manager ;  the  average  size  of  the  individual  allotments  let 
by  the  College   has  increased  from  one-and-a-quarter  to  two  acres,  6139-6148.  6207- 

6210 Statement  that  at  Linton  the  property  of  the  College  is  not  leased,  but  held 

on  annual  rents;  disinclination  of  the  College  authorities  to  disturb  those  tenants  whose 
families  have  held  the  (arms  under  these  teru«s  for  hundreds  of  years,  6143-6148. 

Approval  of  giving  to  local  authorities  compulsory  powers  to  purchase ;  belief  that  many 
landlords  would  welcome  compuUory  powtrs  for  the  reason  that  they  desire  to  increase 

small  holdings,  6154-6158.  6201.  6233-6235.  6300-6302 Considerable  advantage 

in  creating  small  ownerships  as  well  as  small  holdings  under  a  landlord,  6159-6162. 
6236,  6237. 

Similarity  of  the  proposals  made  by  witness  to  the  provisions  contained  in  Mr.  Jesse 
Ceilings^  Bill  for  proviiling  small  holdings  ;  tiie  principal  difference  between  the  two  is 
that  Mr.  Collings  provides  that  the  quit-rent  should  permanently  remain  at  three-fourths, 
whereas  witness  proposes  that  it  shonld  be  reduced  to  two-filihs,  6195-6197 Sug- 
gestion that  Mr.  Collings'  Bill  should  also  be  supplemented  by  a  provision  to  allow  a 
central  authority  to  lend  money  for  the  purchase  of  isolated  tenancies,  6200. 

Further  evidence  in  elucidation  of  witness'  views  on  various  points  in  connection  with 

the  system  of  sntall  holdings,  6201  et  seq. Disapproval  o»  the  small  holder  being 

empowered  to  redeem  the  perpetual  quit-rent;  expediency  also  of  enforcing  provisions 
against  sub-letting  or  sub-dividing,  which  would  result  from  redemption  of  the  quit- 
j-ent,  6321-6332. 


G. 

iSame  {Graute  Moon  and  Deer  Foretis).  Contention  that  grouse  moors  and  deer 
forests  should  only  be  exempted  from  compulsory  purchase  by  the  owners  paying  rates 
of  5  «•  an  acre  ;  argument  that  where  people  require  land  for  subsistence  the  question  of 

interference  with  game  should  not  stand  in  the  way,  D^kU  5567-5581 Belief  that 

the  landowners  in  a  large  part  of  both  Perthshire  and  East  Lothian  have  got  over  all 
difficulties  with  the  smaller  holders  about  game,  Haldane  8223-8225. 

Germany.  Particulars  of  the  German  system  for  the  transfer  of  land,  which  is  highly 
approved  by  witness ;  very  small  amount  of  the  public  fees,  the  transt^ers  being  as  a  rule 
effected  without  legal  assistance,  Arnold  324-332.  377.  451,  452.  489-496. 

See  also  Prusria. 

Gibbons, 
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Gibbons f  William.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  works  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade 
at  Weill ngboroufzh^  and  has  a  small  holding  of  three  acres ;  he  is  secretary  of  the 
Wellingborough  Permanent  Allotment  Associatiofl^  3527-3533. 

Acouisition  by  the  association  five  years  ago  of  a  farm  of  183  acres,  on  lease,  at  a 
rent  ot  320  /.  5  «•  a  year,  which  they  have  let  out  in  plots  of  from  ten  poles  to  seven  or 

eight  acres,  there  being  about  200  holders,  ,3534-3543.  3651 Information  respecting 

the  working  of  the  foregoing  arrangement  and  the  rery  successful  results  achieved ; 

freat  increase  of  production,  whilst  the  farm  is  worth  about  1,000  /.  more  than  it  was 
efore  sub-division,  3544-3654*  3595-  3651-3669* 

Total  of  about  500  acres  of  allotments  and  small  holdmgs  around  Wellingborough ; 
great  boon  if  there  were  5,000;  3550-3555.  3597  ei  teq» — 1—  Expediency  of  the  holdings 

varying  in  size  from. ten  acres  upwards,  35.s6,  3557.  3603 Calculations  as  to  the 

results  t(»  be  produced  by  holders  of  twenty  acres,  and  of  Inrger  and  smaller  areas,  after 
payments  for  rent,  manure,and  other  expenses ;  contention  that  with  twenty  or  twenty-five 
acres  a  rerygood  income  may  be  derived,  3558-3567.  3595,  3596.  361 7,  3625.  3673. 
3685. 

Strong  advocacy  of  a  system  of  small  leaseholds,  with  fixity  of  tenure ;  difficulty  as 
to  ownership  if  men  were  lequired  to  pay  down  oue-fourth  of  the  purchase  money,  3568- 

3674*  3660,  366 1  •  3686-3699 Examination  as  regards  Mr.  Jesse  Collin$>8*  Bill  to  the 

effect  that  though  it  would  doubtless  operate  beneficially,  it  is  expedient  to  at  once  apply 
the  compulsory  principle  so  as  to  secure  a  sufficient  amount  of  land  being  available, 
3575-3596.  3626,  et  seq.  3686-37 1 9, 

Difficulty  apprehended  unless  there  be  compulsion,  not  only  upon  the  landlord  to  sell 
but  upon  the  local  anihority  to  buy ;  examination  hereon  as  to  the  actual  facilities  to  be 

given  by  the  latter  lo  smalt  holders.  3578-3596.  3626-3650. 3662-3672.  3686-3719 

Consideration  of  the  outlay  required  on  the  score  of  buildings  on  each  small  holding  and 
the  means  of  meeting  this  expense,  3597-3616. 

Aversion  on  the  part  not  only  of  landlords,  but  of  farmers *to  the  acquisition  of  small 

holding's  by  agricultural  labourers,  3637-3646.  3666-3672 Small  size  of  allotment 

contemplated  fur  men  who  are  occupied  in  different  trades,  such  as  shoemakers,  3720- 

3723 Large  number  of  men  in  Wellingborough  who  could  utilise  holdings  up  to 

thirty  acres,  3723-3726. 

Conclusion  generally  that  if  agricultural  labourers  be  given  adequate  facilities  to 
acquire  small  holdings,  it  will  be  Sie  **  finest  thing  for  the  country  that  has  ever  been 
granted,'*  3726. 

Glebe  Lands.     Importance  of  Clause  8  of  the  Glebe  Lands  Act  of  1888  as  facilitating  sales 

of  glebe, -^moW  2 10-2 16 Disposition  of  witness  to  advocate  that  glebe  land,  other 

than  that  connected  with  the  incumbent's  house  and  curtiUge.  should  be  sold  in  small 
parcels  by  compulsory  authority,  whenever  expedient;  these  lands  are  the  worst  culti- 
vated in  the  kingdom,  »&.  216-219.  222-229. 

Absence  of  trustw6ithy  returns  as  to  the  extent  of  the  glebe  lands,  except  Parlia- 
mentary Return,  No.  307,  of  1887;  belief,  however,  that  an  arerage  of  twenty  acres 
for  10,000  benefices  and  a  gross  annual  value  of  400^000 /.  would  not  be  an  excessive 

estimate,  Arnold  220-229.  521-525 Opinion  that  the  Glebe  Lands  Act  might  be 

made  compulsory  and  applicable  to  the  public  lands,  and  that  private  land  might  be 
taken  by  purchase  or  excnange,  ib.  230,  231.  455*458.  . 

,    Total   of   659,548  acres   of  «;lebe   land   distributed   throughout   the  country,  and 

peculiarly  suitable  for  small  ownerships,  Coltings  717-719 Proposal  that  there  be  a 

restriction  upon  the  sale  of  glebe  lands  to  private  owners,  and  that  the  local  authorities 
should  have  power  to  purchase  small  noldings,  but  without  preventing  sale*  for 
allotments,  ib.  718.  720,  721. 

Sale  of  about  28,900  acres  of  glebe  lands  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners (for  2,000,000/.),  chiefly  to  adjacent  landowners;   sales    also    through    the 

Land  Commission,  Porter  2695,  2696.  2753-2758 Correction  of  certain  evidence 

as  to  the  total  area  of  glebe  lands  and  the  estimated  value,  ib.  2697 ^^^J  uneven 

distribution  of  the  glebe  lands;  large  number  under  fifty  acres,  i6.  2698.  2750-2752. 

Approral  of  sale  to  the  local  authorities  for  the  creation  of  small  holdings;  that  is, 

on  fair  and  adequate  terms.  Porter  2699-2706 More  frequent  distu;ban€e  of  glebe 

tenants  than  of  ordinary  tenants,  ib.  2707-2716-^— Difficulty  on  the  score  of  buildings 
and  dilapidations  in  the  way  of  incumbents  letting  their  glebe  in  allotments  or  small 
holdings,  ib.  2779-2784. 

Unsatisfactory  condition  of  glebe  lands  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  capital 
outlay  on  improvements,  Punchard  7074,  7075.   • 
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Haddinfftonshir$.    See  Indiatrial  Societies  {Seatiand). 

Haliane,  Richard  Bwrdon  (Member  (^  the  Houee).  (Analysis  of  bis  EvtdeBee)«^Wft»e88 
is  a  member  of  ihe  EDglish  bar  and  has  taken  great  interest  iit  the  land  qaestioQ  as 
aflecthig  small  holdings,  especially  hs  regards  Scotland,  8072-8074. 

Result  of  witness^  experience  in  Haddingtonshire  that  there  is  a  wiiUnffneea  generally 
on  the  part  of  the  owners  to  sell  land  for  small  holdings,  but  that  the  difficnlty  oonsists 
in  getting  tbe  labourers  to  purchase,  8075-8079.  8092,  809^  8121-8130.  8191-8193 
— — Information  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Building  Society  Acts,  showing  the  maaner  in 
which  plots  of  land  Hre  acquired  by  members  of  butlding  societies;  tliese  Acts  are  not 
taken  advantage  of  either  in  Scotland  or  England  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  small 
holdings  for  agricultural  purposes,  8080-^089.  822(^-8229. 

Explanation  respecting  the  diflereiiCe  between  the  scheme  c^  the  Building  Society 
Acts  and  that  of  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act  of  1876,  tbe  latter 
enabling  the  societies  to  hold  land  and  raisf'  bnildings  on  it ;  incorporation  of  snch  a 

society  in  Haddingtonshire,  8089-8091.  8108-8112.  8176-8182 Strong  advocacy  by 

witness  uf  the  introduction  into  Scotland  of  something  in  the  nature  of  the  Settled 
Land  Act,  which  exists  in  England,  in  order  to  remove  tlie  difficnlties  in  the  way  of 
small  sales  of  land,  8094.  8^5- 

Doubt  whether  tbe  allotment  system  ever  took  root  to  any  con^erable  extent 
throogbotit  Scotland ;  preference  of  the  agricultural  labourers  for  a  garden  instead 
of  an  allotment,  8096-8100.  81  j^,  8140.  8245,  8246— Tendency  in  Scotiand  in 
recent  years  towards  the  consolidation  of  small  farm«,  8101-8103*  8239-8244. 

Desirability  of  the  machinery  proposed  in   Mr.  Jesse  Collings*  Small  Holdings  Bill 

beinc  applied  to  Scotland,  8104-8107.  8118,  8119.  8154,  8155 Opinion  that  the 

Building  Society  Acts  and  tbe  Industrial  and  IVovident  Societies  Act  give  sufficient 
facilities  for  the  creation  of  small  holdings  ;  disapproval  of  the  removal  of  the  500^ 
stamp  limit,  8113-8115.  8152,  8153. 

Calculation  that  under  the  society  incorporated  in  Haddinortonshire  the  members  will 
be  able  to  acquire  holdings  of  forty  to  fifty  acres  in  fee-simple  at  the  end  of  forty-nine 
years  by  the  payment  of  nothing  more  than  a  fair  rent;  intention  of  creating  the 
holdings  in  the  neighbourhood   of  large   towns  and  villages,  8116-8120.  8131-^136. 

8183-8190.  8231,  8232 Statement  that  in  cases  where  the  proposed  tenant  i«  unable 

to  pay  for  the  necessary  buildings  and  stock  on  the  holding,  the  aid  of  the  Industrial 
and  Provident  Societies  Act  could  be  called  in,  8137,  8138.  8215-8222.  8233-8238. 

Opinion  that  in  the  event  of  powers  beint;  given  to  acquire  land  for  promoting  a 
systetu  of  small  holdings,  the  principle  adopted  in  the  Ashbourne  Act  in  Ireland  might 

be  properly  extended  to  England  and  Scotland,  8141-8144 Growing  interest  among 

agricultural  labourers  in  Scotland,  in  spite  of  their  comfortable  condition,  in  the 
acquisition  of  smHll  holdings ;  superior  intelligence  of  tbe  Scotch  agricultural  labourer 
Bg  compared  with  the  Engl^h,  8145-8151.  8197  et  teq.  8230. 

Desire  of  the  miners  in  witneise'  constituency  for  a  more  neoure  tenure  of  their  houses, 

rather  than  for  small  plots  of  land,  8156-8158.  8168-8175 Evidence  in  favour  of 

a  scheme  under  which  a  man  would  ^et  bis  land  in  forty-nine  years,  minus  a  quit-rent 
of  5f.  per  acre  payable  to  the  local  authorUy  for  ever,  8159-^165.  8194-8196.  8199- 
8206. 

Opinion  that  the  labour  power  would  be  more  completely  utilised  on  small  tbim  on 
large  farms  8166,8167 Desirability  of  the  unearned  increment  going  to  the  com- 
munity rather  than  10  iadividnals;  doubt,  however^  as  to  whetlier  the  terms  of  the 
Allotment  Act,  with  guaranteed  perpetuity  of  tenure  at  a  just  rent  added,  would  satbfy 
tbe  Scotch  i^easant,  a  ho  wants  a  freehold,  8200-8214.  8247  et  seq. 

Belief  that  the  landovmers  in  a  large  part  of  both  Perthshire  and  Bast  Lolhia*  have 

Mt  over  all  difficulties  about  ^ame,  &c.,  8223-8225 information  as  to  the  feu  duty 

m  Scotia  nd,  the  amount  varying  from  an  ins^nificaut  sum  to  the  full  value  of  the 
property,  the  modern  feus  being  enormously  high^  8249-8257. 

JSiffhiands  {ScotlaTid)*    See  Crofters.        Legislation.        Scotland. 

Holland.  Particulars  of  a  system  of  perpetual  tenure  and  small  hoMinfp  fn  parts  of 
Holland,  very  similar  to  that  advocated  by  witness;  satisfactory  cultivation  under  this 

system,  Co//tM#  602-607.  648-654.  769-772 Much  larger  proportion  of  culUvating 

owners  in  Holland  than  in  England,  ib.  648,  649 Cultivation  of  twenty-five  acres 

per  man  in  Holland,  t&.  651 Advantnge  claimed  for  witness'  scheme  as  compared 

with  the  systems  in  force  in  Holland  and  I}enmark,  ib.  774. 
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Report,  1889 — continued. 

Holman,  William.  (Analysis  of  his  Evideiice.)~Witne8s  is  a  bricklaver  and  a  regiibnir 
tion  i^ent  at  New  fiilton,  near  Ru^by  ;  he  is  well  eonveroant  with  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  population,  his  father  having  been  an  agricultural  labourer,  2796-2799. 
2947,  2948.  3002,  3003. 

Great  desire  on  the  part  of  rural  labourers  to  obtain  allotmenta  or  small  boldings ; 

strong  and  growing  feeling  in  favour  of  the  latter,  2800- 2807 Expediency  of  facilities 

for  the  acquisition  of  holdini^s  of  from  two  or  threenptomsty  or  seventy  aeres,  according 
to  the  circuff)Rtance<  of  each  case,  2808-2812. 

Proposition  that  tl>e  local  authority  should  provide  not  only  the  land  for  agricultural 
labourers,  but  loan«i  for  stocking  and  working  it;  examination  hereon  as  to  the  degree 
of  risk  to  be  incurred  thereby  by  the  rHtepayers,  2813-2826.  2903-2927.  2975-2991. 

3012-3031.3059-3078^3125-3127 Opinion  that  the  lundlord  should  be  compelled 

to  lease  to  the  local  authority^  the  latter  leasiog  to  the  tenants^  2826h»8si«  3185-3190. 

Particular  of  several  instances  of  ini^n  who  have  been  very  successful  on  working 
allotments  and  small  holdings,  and  have  gradually  increased  the  aceage  under  cultiva- 
tion ;  large  production  in  some  «>f  these  cases  as  compared  with  that  of  adjacent  farms^ 
2832-2842.  2849  et  seq.  $992-2996,  3032-3039.  3079-3088— —Sugsrestions  respecting 
the  provision  of  buildings  on  small  holdings,  the  character  and  cost  of  these  varying 

greatly  under  different  circumstances,  2843-2845.  2848.  2983-2991.  3128,  3129 

l)ecided  approval  of  arrangements,  if  feasible,  whereby  the  labourers  should  become  in 
time  die  owners  of  the  land,  2846,  2847. 

Instance  of  a  family  havin^x  (xraduallv  progressed  from  a  holding  of  two  and  a-half 
acres  to  a  total  holding  of  forty-eight  and  three-quarter  acres,  2867-2870.  3032-3036 
Insnificient  employment  of  agricultural  labourers  by  farmers,  so  that  their  employ- 
ment on  allotments  or  small  boldini>s  of  their  own  is  necessary  for  their  maintenance  ; 
iUustrations  of  the  very  successful  cultivation  attained  by  this  means,  2879-2895.  2928- 
2939.  2969-2973.  3008-301 1 . 

Advantage,  doubtless,  of  Mr.  Jesse  Colllngs'  Bill  in  so  ht  as  it  would  help  those  who 
already  had  some  money  to  start  with  ;  numerous  class,  on  the  other  hand,  without  any 

means,  2898-2905.  3166-3190 Question •  considered    whether  a    baker    or   other 

tradesman  has  not  as  much  right  as  an  agriculturril  labourer  to  assistance  from  the 
local  authority ;  respects  in  which  the  twd  cases  are  not  analogous,  2906-2910.  3059- 
3078^ 

Examination  as  to  the  security  which  the  small  holder  could  give  for  any  loan  from 
the  local  authority  towards  stocking  the  land  ;  admitted  diflSculty  on  the  score  that  the 

ratepayers'  money  must  not  be  unduly  risked,   2911  2927 Great  demand  f^mong 

labouring  men  in  witness*  district  for  land  lo  he  hired ;  growing  desire  to  purcha^, 
2934.2942.  2947-2951.  2997-2999.  3004-3006.  3132-3135- 

Discrimination  to  be  exercised  by  th(?  local  authority  a^<  to  the  class  of  men  to  be 
assisted  with  loans;  considerable  advantage  even  it  advances  be  restricted  to  men 
already  holding  allotments,  and  to  the  security  offered  by  the  liiud  exclusively,  2943- 

2946.  2974-2982.  3008-3078.  3123-3127 Suggestions  as  to  the  varying  size  of  the 

boldings  to  be  taken  in  the  first  instance  by  men,  according  to  the  number  in  family,  the 
money  at  their  disposal,  and  other  circumstances;  conclusion  that  in  course  of  time  many 
of  the  labouring  classes  would,  with  the  proposed  help,  gradually  and  successfully  extend 
their  holdings  from  very  small  beginnings,  2952  et  seq. 

Very  low  wages  of  agricultural  labourers,  so  that  without  allotments  they  cannot 

support  their  families,  2969-2973.3040-3052.  3130,3131 Several  obstacles  at  present 

in  witness'  district  to  the  acquisition  of  small  holdings  by  labourers;  difficulties  raised 
by  f«rmers  as  well  as  by  landowners,  2997-2999.3089-3099.  3107,  3108.3170-3173 
General  tendency  of  labourers  to  migrate  to  the  towns ;  expediency  of  their  pro- 
ductive employment  on  the  land,  3000,  3001. 

Considerable  depression  in  the  farming  interest  in  witness'  locality;  great  mistake  in 

the  consolidation  of  farms,  3007,  3008.  3104-3108 Advantage  to  be  conferred  by 

Bill  giving  permissive  powers  to  local  authorities  to  acquire  land  for  conversion  into 
small  holdings, .  though  witness  would  prefer  compulsory  powers,  3089-3099.  3150- 
3190- 

Beneficial  result  if  small  village  tradesmen  had  faciUties  for  renting  or  buying  small 

holdings,  3101-3103 Information  with  further  reference  to  the  large  productioa  on 

small  holdings  and  the  mode  of  cultivation,  3109-3122.  3139-3149. 

Entire  concurrence  in  the  view  that  the  local  authority^  as  lending  the  ratepayers' 

money,  must  see  to  the  goodness  of  the  security,  3150-3165-^ Incentive  to  tnrift  if 

ruial  labourers  were  assisted,  as  under  the  Bill  of  Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings,  in  acquiring 
small  holdings,  3166-3169.  3174.  3182-3184 Expediency  of  rtstrictions  upon  sub- 
letting by  men  who  have  been  aided  with  capital,  as  proposed,  3175-3181. 

Hcrui.    Advantage,  as  regards  cultiiration,  from  the  larger  relative  number  ^'  horses  on 
^    small  thffn  on  large  farms,  CoUings  991,  992. 
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Report,  i88g — continued. 

Scru$ — continued. 

Total  number  on  groups  of  different  classes  of  holdings  in  1875  and  1885,  App.  505. 
See  also  Stock  (Hones,  ^q.) 

Hughee,  Price.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Yariuus  occupations  of  witness,  who  lives 
at  Towyn,  Merioneth ;  he  is  well  conversant  with  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  local 
agricultural  population,  4079-4082. 

Great  obstacles  to  the  creation  of  small  holdings  in  North  Wales,  the  landlords  being 
unwilling  to  sell,  the  cost  of  transfer  being  great,  and  the  difficulty,  of  borrowing  the 

purchase  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  l^ing  connderable,  4083-4094.  4230-4233 

Examination  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  the  State  should  lend  money  at  the  lowest 
possible  rate  of  interest  for  the  purchase  of  small  holdini^s,  and  also  for  the  erecdon  by 
the  landlords  of  the  required  buildings ;  inez^diency  of  any  loss  by^  the  State,  4095- 

4124 Very  high  initial  charges  in -connection  with  loans;  illustration  in  the  case  of  a 

loan  from  the  La^  Commissioners,  4125-4142. 

Necessity  of  compulsory  powers,  in  order  to  create  additional  small  holdings  in  Wales, 
by  sub-division  of  the  larger  farms ;  consideration  of  objections  to  the  working  of  this 

proposal,  4143,  4144.  4168.  4226-4268.   4280-4293 •  Suggestion  that  the  area  of 

each  holding  should  not  be  less  than  fifly  acres ;  means  of  obtaining  a  living  there- 
from if  fairly  good  land,  4145.  4244.  4329-4339 Information  as   to  the  number, 

size,  and  rent  of  small  holdings  in  witness'  district ;  diminished  number  of  late  years 
tliroueh  consolidation,  and  in  former  years  through  indosures,  4146-4162.  4204-4212. 
4223-4225.  4234-4253. 

Better  and  larger  production  per  acre  on  small  than  on  large  farms,  4163-4167 

Approval  ^of  purchasers  of  small  holdings  being  required  to  find  one-fourth  of  the 
purchase  money;  difficulty  doubtlesH  in  the  case  of  agricultural  labourers,  4169-4189. 

4204-4306 Proposal  as  to  the  local  authority  providing  not  only  the  land,  but  the 

buildings,  and  as  to  agricultural  labourers  being  thereby  facilitated  in  renting  small 
farms,  4176-4203. 

Statement  on  the  subject  of  landlords  not  sub-dividing  their  estates  and  providing 
the  required  buildings,  it  being  difficult  for  them  to  raise  money  for  the  latter  at 
moderate  rates,  4195-4203.  4213-4222 Expediency  of  a  restriction  upon  the  re-con- 
solidation of  small  holdings,  after  creation  through  the  local  authorities,  423^-4244. 
4326-4328— -Explanation  that  witness  approves  of  landlords  being  helped  to  restore 
and  erect  buildings,  but  only  as  a  condition  of  the  provision  of  small  holdings,  4269- 

4279- 

Earnings  of  agricultural  labourers  in  witness'  district  adverted  to  in  connection  with 

the  prospect  of  their  becoming  small  farmers  or  freeholders,  4294-4312 Advantoge 

of  security  of  tenure,  us  by  means  of  a  small  ouit-rent,  4307-4312.  4316-4320 

Prejudicial  effect  upon  small  farmers  in  Wales  when  deprived  of  sheep  walks  on  tlie 
mountains,  4313-4315* 

Instances  of  the  cultivating  tenants  having  to  compete  with  outsiders  where  the 
farms  are  put  up  for  sale  ;  obstacle  thereby  to  the  former  becoming  freeholders,  4321- 

4324 Expediency  of  the   outgoing  tenant  beine^  compensated  for  improvements, 

4325 Better  condition  of  the  rural  population,  and  decrease  of  the  poor  rates,  if 

small  holdings  were  multiplied,  even  at  some  risk  to  the  local  authority,  4340-4346. 


J. 


I. 


JmporU.  Enormous  import  of  cheese,  poultry,  bacon,  eggs,  and  other  articles  suitable 
for  c'ultiTation  on  small  holdings  at  home,  Co//tn^f  151-160^^ — Examination  as  to  the 
quantity  and  value  of  bacon,  ham,  cheese,  butter,  margarine,  and  other  articles  imported 
^om  countries  where  small  holdings  prevail ;  admission  that  bacon,  cheese^  and  hams 
come  mainly  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  where  the  holdings  are  for  the  most 

part  large,  ift.  1017-1040 Point  of  witness' argument  that  the  articles  in  question 

are  very  suitable  for  production  on  small  holdings  in  this  countiy,  ib.  1020.  1029- 
1032. 

Immense  consumption  of  foreign  articles  of  food  by  England,  Pell  1374 Insig- 
nificant amount  of  the  food  imports  of  this  country  from  small  farm  countries,  Craigie 
5087,  5088.                      • 

Argument  that,  while  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  tenure  of  land,  we 
import  135,000,000/.  of  food  products,  we  should  under  the  Small  Holdings  Act  be 
able  to  produce  the  same  articles  to  the  extent  of  50,000,000  /.,  Morgan  5957. 

Statements  of  the  Quantities  and  values  of  some  of  the  smaller  articles  of  fi^od 

imported  in  the  year  1886,  App.  498 Statistics  of  import  of  fruit  and  vegetables  from 

the  Channel  Islands  and  from  the  United  States,  16. '506. 

See  also  Butter.  • 
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.  Report,  i88g — cuntinued. 

Improvements.     See   BuUdingi.  CompeMsation  for  Improvements.  Ownerships  or 

Tenancies. 

iNCLOSnRBS : 

Almost  toial  extinction  of  the  large  class  of  peasant  proprietors  who  formerly  existed 
in  this  country;    disappearance  of  this  class  due  mainly  to  the  great  extension  of 

inclo^uresy  public  and  private,  in  former  times^  CoUinffS  6*2^8.   132 Statistics  and 

explanations  as  to  the  excessive  inclosures  of  wastes  and  commons^  and  the  great 
number  of  Incloaure  Acts,  in  the  present  century  and  previously  thereto;  this  has  been 
fittal  to  the  peasant  class  and  the  commoners,  though  it  was  doubtless  done  mainly  for 
the  public  good,  ib.  66-98.  125-134. 

Amended  principles  of  legislation  laid  down  in  the  Inclosure  Acts  or  1^45  and  1876 
as  stipulating   that   inclosures  must  be   for  the  good   of  the   whole   neighbourhood, 

Collings  99*101 Check  in  so  far  as  inclosures  must  now  be  sanctioned  by  the  Land 

Commission,  ib.  \o\. 

Comment  upon  inclosures  through  the  action  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  in  arranging 
with  the  commoners;  this  applies  chiefly  to  new  lords,  the  old  lords  having  more  con- 
sideration for  the  rural  population,  Collings^  103-105.  184 Strong  opinion  that  the 

rights  of  the  lord  as  to  inclosures  should  be  stopped  altogether,  ib.  105. 

Statement  to  the  effect  tliat  the  commoners  and  small  occupiers  have  practically 
received  no  compensation  in  respect  of  inclosures  since  1845,  though  the  Act  of  thai 
year  and  of  1876  provided  compensation  in  the  discretion  of  the  Inclosure  Land  Com- 
missioners ;  very  small  acreage  assintned  to  the  labouring  poor  out  of  the  inclosures, 
Collings  125-131— -Extinction  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  commoners,  partly 

through  their  inability   to  be  represented  before  the  Commissioners,  t6.  130,  131 

Great  and  numerous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  restitution  or  restoration  of  the 
inclosures  to  their  former  uses ;  necessary  abandonment  by  witness  of  a  Bill  which  he 
proposed  to  submit  to  Parliament  for  this  {lurpose,  ib,  161-165. 

Further  reference  to  former  inclosures  as  having  increased  the  yield  of  food  and  led 
(o  increased  cultivation,  though  they  have  been  most  prejudicial  to  a  large  claj^s  of  small 

cultivators,  Collings  680-682.  766 Proposal  that  steps  be  taken  for  securing  that 

former  inclosures  are  duly  cultivated,  ib.  693. 

Full  admission  that  immense  benefit  has  resulted  to  agriculture  from  inclosures  and 
the  diminution  of  small  holdings,  but  with  the  extinction  of  the  class  of  commoners, 
the  increase  of  pauperism,  and  other  evila;  examination  in  detail  hereon,  witness  sub- 
mitting the  entire  inadequiicy  of  the  compensation  given  or  of  the  allotments  reserved 
to  the  commoners  and  others,  Collings  862-905. 

Reiteration  of  statement  that  the  class  of  small  cultivators  have  been  squeezed  out  of 
existence  by  the  inclosures  which  have  been  made  mainly  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century  and  the  first  part  of  the  present  century ;  inclosure  of  some  7,000,000  acres  of  land 
under  Private  Acts  previously  to  184.5;  Collings  1512-1515.  1617-1621. 

Long  and  persistent  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  peasantry  in  former  times  to  retain 
their  land  against  encroachments  and  inclosures,  and  to  make  a  stand  against  the  harsh 
or  illegal  exercise  of  manorial  rights,  but  without  success,  Collings  1617-1621. 

Undoubted  efiect  of  inclosure  to  diminish  the  number  of  persons  who  would  probably 
take  advantage  of  tuiy  facilities  to  become  small  owners,  Arnold  353-356 Examina- 
tion upon  the  question  whether  there  has  not  been  a  great  diminutioh  of  small  holdings 
in  England  as  the  result  of  public  and  private  inclosures  in  former  years.  Pell  1281. 

1424-1441 Great   increase  of  produce  through  the  carrying  out  of  inclosures  and 

the  consolidation  of  farms,  though  unsatisfactory  otherwise,  Squareg  3786-3788.  3863^ 
3866.  3886-3901. 

Arbitrary  character  of  many  of  the  inclosures  made  by  landowners ;  contention  by 
'    landlords  that  they  are  entitled  to  inclose  to  within  fifteen  feet  of  the  centre  of  the  high- 
way, ^5j/f5?  6026--0033 Proposal  that  the  illegal  inclosure  of  a  common  or  other 

waste  land  should  be  punished  by  imprisonment,  without  the  option  of  a  fine;  expe-* 
diency  of  imposing  on  a  smaller  local  body  than  the  County  Council  the  duty  of  watch- 
ing over  the  common  rights,  ib.  6032,  6033.  6*21 1-6217.  6257-6263. 

Absence  of  complaint,  so  far  as  witness  is  aware,  in  regard  to  the  compensation 

awarded  under  Inclosure  Acts,  Druce  7439 Quotation  from  Beport  of  the  Inclosure 

Commissioners  for  1877,  as  showing  the  exceedingly  beneficial  operation  of  the  General 
Inclosure  Act  of  1 845,  nearly  600,000  acres  having  been  dealt  with  under  the  Act,  and 
a  considerable  addition  made  to  the  number  of  small  owners,  tfr.  7439-7442.  7588- 
7590- 

Examination  in  detail  ad  to  the  numerous  inclosures  of  commons  and  other  land  since 
1845  and  in  former  times,  witness  taking  exception  to  the  conclusion  that  the  peasantry 
and  poorer  classes  have  been  greatly  injured  thereby,  and  that  the  compensation  in  the 
form  of  allotments,  field  gardens,  &c.,  has  been  altogether  inadequate,   Druce  JJ2^- 

7798. 7945-7961.  _      . 
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Beport,  1669— camiimmid. 

Result  of  witness'  experience  that  in  all  cases  where  a  question  arises  on  some 
encroachment  or  inclosure  of  a  common  it  is  invariably  the  small  holder  who  is  the  first 

to   complain,  Birkett  8845,  8846 Prejudicial  efiect  of  inclosure  as  regards  tlw 

interestn  of  small  holders^  whose  number  it  reduces;  impossibility  of  many  of  the 
smailest  holders  succeeding  at  a  distance  from  the  commons^  ib.  8862--887g.  8883, 8884. 
8892-8894.8991-8996. 

Statement  that  the  small  commoners  cannot  resist  the  inclosures,  as  they  haye  not  the 
means  to  meet  the  expenses;  invariable  success  of  the  commoners  whenever  eases  btve 
been  properly  f(;ught  out  Birkett  8880-8882.  8959-8962,  8988-8990— View  of 
witness^  gen^rally^  tbat  all  inclosures  ol'  commons  should  be  prohibited ;  opinion  that 
if  additional  small  holdings  are  to  be  created  they  should  be  carved  out  of  other  land 
than  commons,  ib.  8885-8895.  8997-9002.  901 1. 

See  also  Ashdawn  Forest.         Cow^ Gates.         Wilburton. 

Industrial  Societies.    Advantage  if  local  industrial  societies  had  some  poaer  of  obtaim'ng 
freehold  land  for  co-operative  stores,  Bell  1244-1 246.  1396,  1397. 

Expiaaation  respecting  the  difference  between  the  s(^heme  of  the  Building  Sodety 
^cts  and  that  of  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act  of  1876,  the  latter  enabling 
the  societies  to  hold  hind  and  raise  buildings  on  it;  incorporation  of  such  a  society  in 

Hadchngtonshire,   Haldane   8089-8091.   8108-8112.    8i7fi-8i82 CalcuUtion    that 

under  the  society  incorporaieci  in  Haddingtonshire  the  members  will  be  able  to 
acquire  holdings  of  forty  to  fifty  acres  in  fee-simple  at  the  end  of  forty-nine  years  by 
the  payment  o\  nothing  more  than  a  fair  rem ;  intention  c*f  creating  the  holdings  in  thie 
neighbourhood  of   laige  towns  and  villages^  ib.  811&-8120.  8131-8136.  8183-8190. 

8231,  8232 Statement  to  the  effect  that  in  cases  where  the  proposed  tenant  is  unable 

to  pay  for  the  necessary  buildings  and  stock  on  the  holding,  the  aid  of  the  Industrial 
and  Provident  Societies  Act  will  ^  called  in,  H.  8137,  8138.  8215-8222.  8233-823^ 

Ireland.     Unduly  large  number  or  very  i^mall  holdings  in  Ireland,  too  small  for  a  family 
to  live  upon,  Collings  1530-1540. 5^  also  Aibboume  Act 

IsJe  of  Axholme.     See  Axholme,  Isle  of. 


Johnson^  George.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness,  who  lives  at  Long  Suttou,  in 
Lincolnshire,  h  a  small  holder,  cultivating  about  seven  acres  of  land  ;  is  also  a  retailer 

of  beer,  6692-6697 The  total  cost  of  tliis  holding,  including  legal  charges,  was 

393/.  14  #.;  6698-6704. 

Information  respecting  thf  land  held  by  witness,  and  the  character  of  the  crops  raised 
upon  It;  siatf ment  that  the  result  of  his  farming  has  been  eminently  satisfactory,  6705- 

6736.  6830-6836.  6870-6880 The  net  profit  made  by  witne^^s  on  his  holding  is  about 

3/.  4  <.  8</.  an  acre,  6719-6721 Statement  handed  in  showing  the  annual  profits  of 

the  holding  for  the  years  1885  to  1888;  6722-6736. 

Examination  in  regard  to  smal  holdings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lonfi^  Sutton,  which 
amount  in  the  a(;gregaie  to  about  418  acres;  rare  occurrence  for  the  smful  holders  to  get 
into  difficulties  and  ^o  upon  the  parish,  6737-6765.  6826-6829.  6856-6869.  6881-68^. 

6914-6920 Considerably  higher  rent  paid  by  th^  smaller  holders  than  by  the  big 

farmers,  6651,  6652. 

Great  demand  in  the  neighbourhood   of  Long  Sutton  for  small  holdings;  there  is 

quite  a  land  hunger  in  the  district,  6757-6765.  6837-6841 Considerable  difi&culties 

which  exist  in  regard  to  obtaiuins:  land  for  small  holdings  in  the  district;  tendency  to 
increase  the  size  of  farms  rather  than  to  encourage  small  holdings,  6760-6765.  6908- 
6910. 

Suggestions  for  remedying  the  difficulties  in  regard  to  subdivision  of  the  land;  pro- 
posal that  the  State  should  become  the  owner,  and  place  men  on  the  land  as  tenants, 

6766-6825.  6842-6855 Approval  of  the  local  authorities  taking  the  land  in  the  first 

instance  to  let  out  to  the  tenants ;  suggestion  that  the  former  should  advance  the  whole 
of  the  purchase-money,  and  allow  the  labourers  to  become  the  owners  at  the  end  of  a 
term  of  years,  6770-6825. 

Strong  opinion  that  the  risk  to  the  local  authorities  in  lendil^g  the  whole  of  the  p«r- 

chase-nioney  would  be  very  small,  6793-6802.  6808,  6809.  6896-6907 SuggestiODS 

for  a  system  of  village  committees  in  every  parish  to  administer  the  scheme  in  regard  to 

letting  the  land  in  small  holdings,  6853-0855.  6911-6913 Statement  to  the  efiect 

that  the  larger  farmers  are  not  as  prosperous  as  the  small  holders  in  the  same  degree^ 


6889-6895. 
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Janes,  Griffith.  (Analysis  of  his  Endence.)  —  Wttoess  bas  been  a  solieitor^  and  has 
had  very  considerable  experience  oi  the  i^icultural  conditions  of  Cardiganshiie^  94489 
.9449- 

Large  number  of  etnall  owners  and  occupiers  in  Cardigansbfre^  the  ayertige  size  of 
the  properties  beins;  sixty  or  eeirenty  acres;  demand  for  these  small  holdings  still 
increasing,  altbough  the  purchaser  has  to  stand  at  a  higher  rent  than  if  he  were  tenant, 

946O-94TO.  9479-9483.  9549-9551 Grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  occupiersi  being 

themselves  the  owners  of  the  land  is  a  tsrent  social  advantage;  prosperous  eondiiton  of  the 
OitrdigantJiirtr  freeholders,  9461,  9461.  9469-9478.  9565-9572.  9606-9608. 

Instances  of  the  senons  dieadvaniHge  of  insecurity  of  tennm,  there  being  little  or  no 
compensation  for  improvements;  expediency  of  improving  the  Agricultural  Holdings 

Act  to  provide  for  ihese  cases,  9463-^68.  9561*  9609-96 14 Aporoval  by  witness  of 

the  creation  of  small  holdings,  ownership  being  preferred  in  all  cnses  to  tenancy, 
9484-9487. 

Agreement  with  the  principle  of  the  Small  Holdings  Bill,  l>ut  not  with  the  details ; 
suggestion  that  the  Crown  lands  should  he  coverrd  by  the  BiU^  9487-9514.  955^-i:)557. 

9615-9619 Beacons  for  witness'  oi>jection  to  the  system  of  registration  in  the  Bill, 

especially  as  regards  tlie  expense  involved,  9506*9510.  9515*95*22. 

Coiicnrrence  in  the  proposal  to  prevent  any  sub-letting,  subdivision,  or  consolidalioa 
of  the  small  holdings  created  by  the  Bill;   belief  tirnt  the  local  authority  would  doits 

duty  in  respect  of  any  infringement  of  the  law,  9523-95:^1:  9559,  9560 Explanation, 

in  much  detail,  of  witness*  view  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  fiurchaser  should 
repay  tbe  money  in  order  to  become  the  absolute  owner  of  the  land;  reasons  why 
the  interest  should  be  as  low  as  possible,  9532-9543.  9561-9564.  9573-9605.9620- 
9626. 

Variation  in  the  value  of  land  in  Wales  from  a  few  pence  to  a  sovereign  per  acre, 

the  selling  price  being  about  thirty  years*  purchase^  9544-^54^ Opinion  that  the 

Bill  will  not  be  af  much  advantage  unless  it  enables  the  local  authority  to  compul:iorily 
acquire  land,  and  to  advance  money  at  less  than  the  present  rate,  9558. 

JoneSf  ThomcLS.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Witnes-?  is  a  farmer  at  Bala,  Merioneth, 

occupying  about  300  acres,  4686-4688 Varying  size  of  farms  in  the  district,  Iarg;e 

farms  bein^  the  exception;  different  crops  g^own,  4686-4693 Great  diminution  of 

small  holdmgs  in  the  locality ;  check  of  late  to  further  consolidation,  4694-4696. 
47Mf4735- 

Evidence  in  strong  approval  of  the  maintenance  of  small  hoIdin<;s,  witness  supplying 
sundry  details  as  to  their  sati^ifactory  cultivating  and  production,  and  as  to  the  t'lrifly 

and  piosperous  condition  of  the  occupiers  or  owners,  ^697  et  seq. Objection  in 

witness'  district  that-there  is  not  security  of  tenure;  instances  of  unjustitiable  evictions 

by  bad  landlords,  4734.  4838,  4839.  4883-4893 Objection  ajso  as  to  rents  having 

been  unduly  raised,  though  abaieipents  have  been  allowed,  and  improvements  have 
generally  been  made  by  the  iandlonis,  4735-4743.  4843-4846.  4937-4939 Con- 
siderable difficulty  with  regard  to  growid  irame,  4744-*4749«  4840-4842. 

Obstacle  to  the  acquisition  of  small  holding's  in  the  Rala  district  through  the  want  of 
capital  or  of  facilities  for  obtaining  loans  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  4750-4762 Advo- 
cacy of  compulsory  powers  in  local  authorities  for  the  purchase  ol  land  and  for  sub- 
^livuling  it,  providing  the  necessary  buildings,  and  letting  it  to  small  tenants,  4763  et 

seq. Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  land  shi^uld  be  bought  of  the  local   authority 

by  valuation  instead  of  by  pubHc  auction,  4769-4778.  4798-481  1.  4861.  4940-4945 
et  seq. 

Sogffpstions  M  to  the  different  size  of  small  holdings  and  small  farma  to  be  created 
by  the  loeal  authority,  according  to  the  demand,  the  quslity  of  the  land,  and  other  c#n- 

eideiattotts,  4798*4800.  4812-4830.  4847-48^)0.  4903-4936 Objection  to  the  creation 

of  peasant  proprietors,  4805,  4806-^ — Explanation  that  witness  would  not  empower 
the  local  authority  to  acquire  and  subdivide  (arms  above  sixty  or  seventy  acres  in  actual 
possession  and  cultivation  by  the  owner,  4861-4882. 


L. 

Labowr  (^Cultivation  of  Small  Holdings).     Conclusion  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 

the  larger  employment  of  labour  on  small  than  on  large  holdings,  CoUings  1635 

Much  more  labour  put  into  the  land  when  a  man  has  a  holding  oi  his  own  than  when 

he  is  hired.  Lord  TVantage  1742-1744.  1778-1785.  194«»  1943 Important  advantage 

of  small  holdings  in  the  employment  of  men  during  their  spare  time^  BxpUjf  2379* 

Advantage  of  the  greater  labour  expended  in  cultivation  where  tbe  hoMinge^are 
small,  witness  fully  approving  of  subdivision  of  land  where  the  soiled  the  surround- 
ings are  favourable  to  small  holdings,  Squarey  3789-3799.  3805,  3806.  3945-3949* 

3»3.  4A4  4054- 
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Labour  {CulHvatian  of  Small  ITo/cbn^^}— continued. 

4054-4057 Statement  that  in  the  smaller  farms,  there  being  more  labour  put  into 

the  land,  there  is  conseouently  no  waste,  and  every  foot  of  ground  is  made  the  most  of, 

Bidwell  5105,  5106 ^Typical  case  of  a  farm  of  nineteen  acres,  in  Chatteris,  Isle  of 

Ely,  which  was  worked  entirely  by  a  man  and  his  own  family ;  one  horse  only  kept  on 
this  farm,  ib.  5168.  522 1-6230.  5294-6298.  SSH-SS^?. 

More  labour  and  less  production  per  acre  on  small  than  on  large  farms,  Druce  7490, 

7491.  7880-78K4 Aavanti^e  in  small  occupiers  having  other  employment  besides 

the  cuftiyation  of  the  land,  tS.  7652-7656— — I'urther  statement  as  to  the  waste  of 
labour  on  stnall  as  compared  with  large  farms ;  illustration  in  the  c«ise  of  the  drill,  ift. 
8054-8061. 

Opinion  that  labour  power  would  be  more  completely  utilised  on  small  than  on  hrgt 

fanns,  Haldane  8166,  8167 Larger  production  per  acre  on  small  farms  than  on  large 

ones  due  to  the  fact  that  the  small  holder  puts  more  labour  on  than  the  farmer  can  afford 
to  do,  Duncan  9256*9264. 

See  also  Agricultural  Labourers.         CulHva&on.        Migration  of  Labour. 

Land  Commisiion.  Opinion  that  in  the  event  of  the  difficulties  of  the  interposition  of  a 
local  authority  proving  insuperable,  the  alternative  is  a  Land  Commission,  who  should 
make  Bales  as  quickly  as  possible,  giving  preference  to  small  holders;  recommendation 
that  the  Commission  should  also  have  authority  to  advauce  a  certain  proportitm  of  the 
purchase-money,  within  a  limit  of  500  il;  Arnold  281-289.  529-534. 

See  also  Inclosures. 

Landlords^  See  Allotments.  Buildings.  Legislation.  Rents.  Settlement,  jpc. 
Supply  and  Demand.         Value  of  Land. 

Lands  Clauses  Act.  Suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  present  system  of  compulsory 
purchase  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  which,  in  witness'  opinion,  gives  every  advantage 
to  the  landowner,  Jteid  8595-8598. 

Lansdowue  Estates  {Wilts).  Information  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  holdings  on  the 
estates  of  Lord  LEinsdowne  and  Lord  Crewe  in  Wiltshire ;  beUef  that  the  largest  system 
of  allotments  in  England  is  upon  Lord  Lansdowne*s  estate.  Smith  6:^6-^52.  6359- 

6366 Statement  that  the  system  of  small  holdingR  on  Lord   Lansdowne's  property 

has  been   singularly  successful,  especially  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  rent,  tb.  6344, 

6345 Abatement  of  rent  to  the  extent  of  20  percent,  since  the  year  1879 ;  ib.  6346- 

6352 Repairs  and  improvements-  carried  out  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  not  by  the 

tenants,  tb.  6353-9356. 

Legislation  : 

Considerable  benefit  already  conferred  upon  the  agricultural  population  by  the  facilities 
under  the  Acts  of  1882  and  1887  for  the  acquisition  of  allotments,  CoUings  6-8-'— 
Bestrictive  statutes  in  force  in  former  times  against  the  undue  consolidation  of  fieurms 

and  the  eviction  of  small  occupiers,  ibi  54 ^ Necessity  of  further  legislation,  though 

there  is  some  tendency  in  owners  to  subdivide  large  farms,  ib.  781-783. 

Strenuous  denial  that  recent  legislation  had  tended  in  anything  like  an  adequate 
manner  t  o  facilitate  the  sale  of  land,  the  only  facilitating  Act  being  the  Glebe  Lands  Act 
of  1888;  ^moU  210-216. 

Explanation  that  witness  fully  approves  of  the  creation  of  small  holdings  by  economic 
laws  and  natural  process,  as  now  in  operation,  but  is  adverse  to  compulsory  powers.  Pell 

(240-1247.1289-1292.  1317.   isgi  etseq.  I   1478*1482 Inexpediency  of  any  direct 
egislalion  for  retaining  agricultural  labourers  in  the  country,  though  witness  is  very 
desirous  that  they  should  remain  on  the  land,  ib.  1477-1482.  1497-1501. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  necessity  of  legislation,  the  landlords  generally  not  being  fEtvour- 

able  to  the  creation  of  small  holdings,,  Atjp/^y  2419-2422.  2438,  2439 Expediency  of 

further  legislation  for  increasing  the  facilities  for  forming  small  holdings,  Dodd  5460, 
5461 ;  Smith  6377,  6378;  Bigbg  7296,  7297. 

Tendency,  for  political  reasons,  during  the  past  100  yeais  to  keep  large  masses  of  land 
in  unbroken  quantities;  opinion  that  this  (Object  has  pervaded  the  Statute  Book  of  this 

country  for  more  than  a  century,  Fyffe  6008-6025.6034-6039 Suggestions  in  regan) 

to  the  reforms  necessary  in  the  present  system  affecting  land  tenure ;  special  legislation 
required  in  order  to  give  additional  facilities  for  the  creation  of  small  holdings,  ^.  6040- 

6046.  6050-6060.  6077-6095 Examination  as  to  the  general  advantages  of  legislative 

interference  in  the  matter  of  small  holdings  for  the  working  people  of  this  country; 
argument  that  the  creation  of  small  holdings  is  a  matter  of  national  importance,  ib. 
6069-6073.  6202-6206.  6243-6248.  6256.  62^1-6275.  6303-6309. 

Questionable  expediency  of  introducing  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  re-creating  small 

ownerships 
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Legjsla  TiON — continaed^ 

ownershipii  where  they  have  disappeared  ;  contention  that  the  matter  must  be  settled  by 

the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  i^incAarcf  7<>i3-7oi7.  7071,  7072.  709a.  7102 

Opinion  that  the  tact  of  small  holdingH  frequently  changing  hands  is  no  reason  against 
affording  facilities  for  obtaining  them,  ib»  7020^  7021. 

Tendency  of  the  legislation  in  the  last  few  years  to  increase  rather  than  decrease  the 
number  of  small  cultivators ;  reference  especially  to  the  Asrricultural  Holdings  Act  and 
the  Allotments  Compensation  Actj  Dri/ce  743 1-7436.  7540,  7541.  7^36-7944.  8oc8- 

8oip Denial  that  there  is  any  legislation  which  prevents  an  owner  from  letting  his 

land  in  small  occapations ;  reference  to  several  recent  Acts  as  facilitatinor  subdivision, 

2J.  7447-7449.  7617-7819.   7712-7720.   8008-8019.  8021-8031 Entire  approval  of 

the  class  of  small  owners,  who  should  not,  however,  be  artificially  fostered,  ib.  7498, 
7499.  7502.  7621.  7652-7656.  7853.  7986-8003. 

Preparation  by  witness  of  a  scheme  for  the  amendment  of  the  land  laws  in  the  High- 
lands; proposal  as  to  tUe  holdings  being  vested  in  the  local  authorities  and  subject  to  a 

quit  rent,  JKoss  8263,  8317.  8329  et  sea. Suitability  of  the  legislation  proposed  for 

land  in  England  to  land  in  the  lowland  parts  of  Scotland,  w.  8510,  8511.  8541- 
8643- 

Su^jzestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  Scotch  laws  in  order  to  give  additional  facili- 
ties for  the  creation  of  small  holdings;  also,  for  the  improvement  of  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act  and  the  Railway  Acts,  Sir  G.  Campbeli  8709.  8713,  8714.  8716- 
8718. 

See  aUo  Allotments.        Buildings.  Compulsory  Powers.         Local  Authorities. 

Quit  Rent. 

Leicestershire.    Evidence  as  to  the  varying  size  of  farms  in  Leicestershire,  with  reference 
to  the  question  of  labour ;  entire  approval  of  as  many  ngricultural  labourers  as  possible  * 
being  retained  on  the  land,  instead  of  emigrating  to  the  towns.  Pell  1376-1390.  1408- 
1412. 

Lincolnshire.     Cultivation  by  witness  of  about  seven  9cres  of  land  at  Lons;  Sutton ;  he  is 

also  a  retailer  of  beer,  Johnson  6692-6697 ^The  total  cost  of  this  holding,  including 

legal  charees,  was  393 /.  14^.;  ib,  6698-6704 Information  respecting  the  character 

of  the  land  and  of  the  crops  raised  upon  it;  the  result  has  been  eminently  satisfactory, 
ih.  6705-6736.  6830-6836.  6870-6800— — Statement  handed  in  showing  the  annual 
profits  of  his  holding  for  the  years  1885  to  1888;  net  profit  of  about  3/.  4  s.  %d.  per 
acre,  ib.  6719-6736. 

Examination  as  regards  small  holdings  generally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Long  Sutton, 
which  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  about  418  acres  ;  rare  occurrence  for  the  small  holders 
to  get  into  difficulties  and  go  upon  the  parish,  Johnson  6737-6765.  6826-6829.  6856- 
6869.  6*^8 1  -6895.  69 1 4-6920. 

Opinion  that  there  has  been  no  diminution  of  small  holders  in  the  county,  Druce  7408 

Great  depression  in  agriculture  at  the  time  of  witness'  official  inquiry  under  the 

Richmond  Commission,  many  of  the  small  holders  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme  and  through- 
out Lincolnshire  having  been  very  badly  off;  bad  condition  at  present  of  the  small  free- 
holders in  East  Lincolnshire,  ib*  7891-7919 ^Varying  opinions  as  to  their  condition; 

instances  of  the  value  attached  by  them  to  small  ownerships,  ib*  7892-7911. 

See  also  Axholme,  Isle  of. 

Littlemore  (Oxford).  Probable  explanation  of  the  high  rent  fetched  by  a  plot  of  one  and 
three-quarter  acres  near  Littlemore  (Oziord),  as  compared  with  the  rent  of  an  adjoining 
farm,  tyruce  8036-8050. 

Littleton^  The  Reverend  JSbenezer.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Has  been  a  resident  Mon- 
conformist  Minister  at  Withy  ham,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  for  twenty-two  years,  6386- 
6389. 

Information  generally  with  respect  to  small  holdings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ash- 
down  Forest ;  grounds  for  the  statement  that  the  small  holders,  as  a  whole,  are  very 
much  more  prosperous  than  the  latter  farmers  in  the  same  district,  6390-6418.  6456- 

6459.  6463-6514.  6522-6526^ Higher  rents    paid  by  the  small  holders  uho  are 

tenants  than  by  the  larger  farmers,  6394.  6400-0403.  6414-6418.  6500-6504.  6522- 
6526. 

Statement  that  the  size  of  the  small  holdings  varies  from  half  an  acre  to  as  much  as 
four  acres ;  occasional  employment  of  the  tenants  of  these  holdings  by  the  larger  farmers 

in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  6396,  6397 Agricultural  depression  has  been  better 

met  than  in  the  case  of  the  larger  farms ;  JDniversity  College  has  lost  more  on  one  large 

farm  than  on  all  their  small  holdings  put  together,  5204-6206 Doubtful  opinion  us  to 

the  expediency  of  giving  tenants  compesisation  for  improvements  in  the  way  proposed  by 
a  Bill  of  last  year  in  the  event  of  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  small  holding 
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in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Asbdown  Forest ;  tlie  mejortty  are  owaersbips  and  Bot  teaan- 
cies,  6404-6406. 

Impossibility  of  get  ting  land  for  small  holdings  elsewhere  than  in  the  unctiltirated  part 
of  the  forest ;  inclination  of  the  landlords  radier  to  add   to  therr  own  property  than  to 

sell  it  to  the  (leople,  6407-641 1.  6496,  6497 Statement  as  to  tbe  price  of  the  land 

taken  from  the  forest  and  sold  as  freeholds  ;  calculation  that  the  cost,  including  tbe  kw 
expenses  and  the  title,  is  about  36  /.  an  acre,  641 1,  641 '2.  6436-6442.  6464. 

Strong  view  that  facilities  should  be  afforded  to  the  people  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
their  own  holdin^^s;  the  principal  facility  required  is  that  money  should  be  obtainable  at 
an  easy  per-centage  in  order  to   purchase  land  and  erect  buildings,  6419-6435.  6444- 

6446.  6460-6462 Decided  opinion  that,  if  the  local  authorities  were  empowered  to 

lend  the  people  three-quarters  of  tbe  purehabe  money,  it  would  be  an  entirely  safe 
transaction,  6430-6445. 

Unwillingness  of  the  Land  Commissionersof  late  years  to  sell  the  land  from  Ashdown 

Purest  to  the  labourers,  6447-6451 Obvious  difficulty  in  regard   to  the  erection  of 

buildings  unless  the   people  receive  some  assistance  from  the  local  authorities  or  from 

some  other  mean^,  645^-6455 Desirability  of  a   plan  by  which  the  State  should 

advance  a  portion  of  the  price  of  the  land,  the  purchaser  paying  down  a  certain  propor- 
tion as  security,  6516,  6517 Opinion  that  the. size  of  the  holdings  should  vary  from 

ten  up  to  twenty  acres,  6518-6521. 

Loans  (Purchase  of  Land).     Very  high  initial  charges  in  connection  witli  loans;  iliastrap 
ticn  in  the  lase  of  a  loan  from  the  Land  Commissioners,  Hughes  4125-4142. 

See  also  Buildings.     Local  Authority,     Mortgages.     Purchase  Money.     State  Loans, 

Local  Authorities  : 

1.  Advocacy  of  the  Creation  of  Small  Holdings  through  the  Action  of  the 

Local  Authorities;  Exceptions  taken  thereto. 

2.  Question  of  Profit  being  made  by  the  Local  Authorities,  in  the  Interests 

of  the  Ratepayers ;  conflicting  Evidence  as  to  the  Risk  to  be  incurred. 

1.  Advocacy  of  the  Creation  of  Small  Holdings  through  the  Actum  of  the  Local 
Authorities  ;  Exceptions  taken  thereto : 

Argument  that  the  required  facilities  for  the  extension  of  small  holdtnc^s  can  best  be 
given  through  the  local  authorities,  rather  than  directly  by  tbe  State,  CoTlings  171-176 
——Explanation  that  the  local  authorities  would  be  merely  quit-rent  leceivers,  through 
the  tax  collectors,  but  should  enforce  provisions  against  sub-letting  anM  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land,  ib.  671-583. 

Advocacy  of  extensive  powers  in  the  local  authorities  with  releience  to  commons  aod 
uncultivated  lands,  charity  lands.  Crown  lands,  and  glebe  lands,  CoUings  686  et  seq. — - 
Entire  confidence  of  witness  in  local  authorities,  as  at  present  constituted  for  carrying 

out  the  proposed  scheme,  ib.  757-761 Non-objection  to  some  limit  to  the  extent  of 

operations  of  the  local  authorities,  ib.  785 Approval  of  the  local  authority  buying 

holdings  of  from  ti^enty-five  to  fifty  acres  as  well  as  large  holdings,  ib,  1601-1604. 

Grounds  foi  strongly  objecting  to  the  County  Council  or  other  local  authority  raising 
loans  out  of  the  rates  in  order  to  extend  the  system  of  small  holdings.  Pell  1^43.  1248 
et  seq.  1303.  1319-1322.  1413  et  seq. 

Advantages  of  the  plan  proposed  bv  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  for  the  creation  of  small 
holdings  through  the  local  authorities,  the  occupiers  having  security  of  tenure  upon  pay- 
ment of  one-fourth  of  the  purchase  money  and  being  liable  for  interest  on  the  remaining 
three-fourths,  Ripley  2399-2407. 

Value  of  Mr.  CoUings'  Bill  in  so  far  as  it  would  i>elp  those  who  already  bad  some 
money  to  start  with  ;  numerous  class  on  the  other  hand  without  auy  means,  Hohnan 
2808-2905.  3166-3190— — Advantage  to  be  conferred  by  a  Billgivini;  permissive  powers 
to  local  authorities  to  acquiie  land  for  conversion  into  small  holdings^  though  witness 
would  prefer  compulsory  powers,  3089-3099.  3150-3190. 

Voluntary  action  contemplated  in  connection  with  loans  from  the  local  authority  to 

intending  purchHsers,  Owen  4454-4458.  4552 Decided  opinion  that  the  best  plan  for 

creating  small  holdings  is  for  the  local  authority  10  acquire  lands  and  to  let  them;  sug- 
gestions in  detail  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted  by  the  local  authorities  in  carrying  out 
this  duty,  Dodd  ^62.  5487-649<>-  6497-6634-  S^o'd^A^  67^-67^6- 

Proposal  that  there  should  be  a  double  form  of  public  action  10  facilitate  the  founding 
of  small  holdings;  suggestion  that  besides  tbe  central  authority  the  local  authority 
should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  pui  chasing  land  about  small  towns  and  villages  to 
be  afterwards  let  in  small  quantities,  Jy^e  6087-6095.  6097-6099*  6149-6152.  0165- 
6171.6199,6200.6276-6291.6297-6299.  * 
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Suggestion  that  the  local  aut(K>riti^s  should  be  empowered  lo  take  land  for  the  pur- 
pose <»  proyiding  small  holdings;  approval  also,  if  it  were  possible,  that  the  local 
authority  should  provide  money  for  the  purpose  of  stockii^  tl)e  land^  Robertson  6547- 
6560.  6(526-6634. 

Approval  of  the  local  authorities  taking  ths  land  in  the  first  instance  to  let  out  to  the 
tenants  ;  suggestion  that  the  former  should  advance  the  whole  of  the  purchase  money 
and  allow  the  labourers  to  become  the  owners  at  the  end  of  a  term  of  years,  Johnson 
6770-6825. 

Conclusions  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  empowering  the  local  authorities  to  advance 
money  for  the  creation  of  small  holdings;  belief  that  the  tenants  would  prefer  their  pre- 
sent kiitdlords  to  the  local  authorities  as  landlords, -ftcwc/iarrf  7038-7068.  7103-7106. 

7167-7173.  7183.  72^8-7270 Suggestions  as  to  the  best  system  for  lacilitating  the 

purchase  of  the  holdings  through  lb«  local  authorities  ;  inexpediency  of  their  advancing 
the  whole  of  the  purchase  money,  Rigby  7298-7320. 

Summary  of  reasons  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Jesse 
Ceilings  for  a  system  of  loans  to  small  cultivators,  through  the  local  auihorities,  is  very 
imprudent  and  impolitic,  Druce  7450-7468. 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  Corporations  are  v^ry  bad  landlords,  but  that  good  local 
authoiities  such  as  parochial  boards  would  select  and  control  the  tenants'^  properly,  Ross 

8347-8363.8384-8388.8487^5^9.,  8512-8530 Proposal  that  the  di^^trict  councils 

when  established,  instead  of  the  sanitary  authorities,  shall  be  made  the  authority  under 
the  Allotments  and  Small  Holdings  Bill ;  reason  for  the  interposition  of  the  local 
anthority,  ib.  8557  et  seq. 

Non-existence  of  any  special  facilities  lor  the  creation  of  small  holdings;  disapproval 
of  the  local  authority  being  introduced  to  create  them,  and  becoming  a  brge  owner  of 
them,  Birkett  8898-8924.  8953,  895^.  8968-8971.  8975-8987.  9012-9017. 

Inability  of  witness  to  sugaest  any  legislation  that  would  materially  increase  the  number 
of  small  holdin^f^,  except  perhaps  that  the  local  authorities  might  be  allowed  to  acquire 
land  on  reasonable  terms  in  suitable  localities,  and  let  it  in   lots,  Alexander  go'jx-QO'ji. 

9088-9095.  9138-9153 Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  local  authorities  should 

purchase  land  and  sell  or  let  it  to  small  holders  ;  appix>val  of  the  parochial  authorities 
undertaking  the  duty,  Duncan  9181-9205.  93 1 7*932 »•  93^o-  9389-9302-  94l7-94»9. 

2.   Question  of  Profit  being  made  by  the  Local  Authorities,  in  the  Interests  of  the 
Ratepayers ;  conflicting  Evidence  as  to  the  Risk  to  be  incurred: 

Conclusion  that  ihe  only  way  in  which  it  w(^uld  be  just  to  transfer  public  land  10  the 
local  authorities,  for  the  purpose  of  small  cultivation,  would  be  by  authorising  the  local 
authorities  to  ])ay  its  ascertained  value,  and  so  become  the  absolute  owners ;  admission 
that  any  profit  or  loss  on  the  transaction  would  go  to  the  raies,  Arnold  255-273.  398- 
400. 

Justification  of  the  profit  to  be  made  by  the  local  authority  by  receiving  one  per  cent, 
more  than  they  pay  on  loans  from  the  State;  proposed  investment  of  tiiis  amount  so 
that  in  forty-seven  years  the  debt  to  the   State  might  be  paid  oflF,  Cdllings  563-565. 

567.  570 Provisions  proposed   as  to  the  local  authority  gettintj  the  benefit  of  the 

increased  increment,  as  where  land  is  required  for  buildings ;  fair  compensation  to  be 

made  to  the  tenants  in  such   eases,  zi.  587-592.  788-801 Large  jeduction  expected 

eventually  in  the  rates  frcm  the  operation  of  witness*  scheme,  ib.  786,  787. 

Examination  to  the  effect  that  under  witness'  scheme  of  loans  by  local  authorities  to 
small  cultivators  theie  would  be  no  such  risk  ofloi^s  to  the  ratepayers,  even  in  times  of 
depression,  as  should  miliiate  against  the  adoption  of  the  scheme.  Callings  1065-I083. 

Important  advantage  in  so  far  as  the  ratepayers  would  be  benefited  by  the  soheme; 
examination  hereon  as  to  the  rate  at  which  the  local  authority  can  borrow^  and,  the 
excess  rate  to  be  charged  to  the  cultivator,  Callings  1546.  1548-1563 Further  state- 
ment as  to  there  being  ample  security  against  loss  to  the  ratepayers  in  the  event  of  bad 
cultivation  by  the  tenant,  ib»  1568-1576. 

Consideration  of  the  proposed  power  in  local  authorities  to  buy  land,  by  means.of  the 
rates,  and  to  advance  one-iburth  of  the  purchase-money  to  small  holders,  receiving  a 
perpetual  quit-rent;  objectiou  mainly  on  the  sioie  of  risk  to  tbe  ratepayers, Pirf/  1248 
et  seq.  1334- 1;^9. 1413  e^  M^.——!Delic'f  that  local  authorities  could  raise  loans  and 
administer  a  system  of  small  holdings  witli  a  profit  of  4  or  5  per  cent..  Lord  Wantage 

1956-1959.  1967 SuflBcient  security  of  local  authorities  under  a  rent-charge  system, 

Ripley  2569-2585.  2606,  2607. 

Proposition  that  the  local  authority  should  provide  not  only  the  land  &r  agricultural 

labourers  but  loai>B  for  stocking  and  working  it;  examination  hertK)n  as  to  the  degree  of 

risk  to  be  incurred   thereby  by  the  ratepayers,  -flb/mau  .28 13-2826.  290372920.  2575- 

^991*  3012-3031.  3059-3078. 3125-3127 Question  considered  whether  a  baker  or 
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other  tradesman  has  not  aa  much  right  aa  an  agricultural  labourer  to  asaiatance  from  the 
local  authority  towards  atocking  the  land  ;  admitted  difficulty  on  the  acore  that  the  rate- 
payers' money  must  not  be  unduly  risked,  Holman  S91 1-2927. 

Dibcriminatton  to  be  exercised  by  the  local  authority  as  to  the  class  of  men  to  be 
assisted  witii  loans  ;  considerable  advantage  even  if  advances  be  restricted  to  men 
already  holding  allotments,  and  to  the  security  offered  by  the  land  exclusively,  Holman 

^943-2946.  2974-2982.  300H-3078.  3123-3127 Entire  concurrence  in  tlie  view  that 

the  local  authority  as  lending  the  ratepayers'  money  must  see  to  the  goodness  of  the 
security,  ib.  3150-3165. 

Entire  approval  of  farm  labourera  and  others  who  have  naved  some  money  being  hdped 
by  the  local  authority  to  obtain  small  holdings;  objection,  however,  to  a  system  ofloans 
out  of  the  ratea  to  men  without  some  capital,  on  account  of  the  risk  of  loss,  fFimpemiy 
3401-^^409,3437-3445.  3456-3460.3493-3511.  35i9--35di Question  for  considera- 
tion whether  the  local  authority  might  not  incur  aome  risk  in  promoting  amall  holdines 
as  adding  to  the  food  value  of  the  country,  and  as  diminishing  the  poor  rates,  Squarey 
3964-3968. 

Ezpedirncy  of  local  authorities  not  making  any  purchases  of  land  for  speculative 

purposes,  Dodd  5530-5534 Decided    opinion   that  if  the    local    authorities  were 

empowered  to  lend  the  people  three-quarters  of  the  purchase*money  it  would  be  an 
entirely  safe  transaction,  Littleton  6430-64^5. 

Conclusion  that  in  any  system  adopted  by  which  faciUtiea  would  be  given  by  local 

authorities,  tbe  ratepayers  should   l>e  secured  against  loss,   Kobertion  6627-6630 

Strong  opinion  thnt  the  ri8k  of  the  local  authorities  in  lending  the  whole  of  the  purchase- 
money  would  be  very  s^niali,  Johnson  6793-6802.  6808,  6809.  6896-6907. 

Unfairness  in  benefiting  one  class  only  at  the  expense  of  thf*  rates,  Druee  7458-7460 

Inexpediency  of  the  local  authority  operating  aa  a  speculator  in  land  or  being 

obliged  to  assume  possession  of  the  holdings  if  the  quit-rent  be  not  punctually  paid ; 
degree  of  ribk  in  any  case,  ib.  7836-7845. 

Provision  in  the  Bill  by  which  the  local  authority  will,  in  the  long  run,  moke  a  profil 
out  of  the  transaction ;  power  of  the  local  authority  to  resume  possession  of  tiie  holdings 
if  the  land  be  required  for  public  purposes,  Held  8562-8575. 

Opinion  that  in  buying  Innd  and  letting  it  out  to  small  holders,  the  local  authority 
would  incur  a  certain  snmll  risk,  und  that  in  the  alternative  proposition  of  a  peasant  pro- 
prietory, there  would  be  practically  no  risk,  Alexander  9080-9095.  9157-9163 Con- 

clusinn  that  the  letting  of  land  by  the  local  authority  would  be  a  risky  transaction, 
Duncan  9217-9224. 

See    also    Buildings.  Compulsory    Powers.  Crown    Lanfls.      Mortgages. 

Ownerships  or    Tenancies.         Purchase  Money.         Quit-Rent.         State  Loans. 
Unearned  Increment* 

Long  Sutton.     See  Lincolnshire. 

Longley,  Sir  Henry ^  K.C.B.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Evidence  to  tbe  effect  that  the 
policy  of  ihe  Charity  Commissioners  as  regards  the  sale  of  charity  land  is  regulated  by 
the  Charitable  Tiusts  Acts  of  1853  and  1855,  the  principle  of  that  legislaticn  being  that 
no  pale  or  exchange  shall  take  place  that  is  not  advantageous  to  the  charity,  8738-874  !• 
8813,  8814.  8840,  8841*— Report  of  1872  read  by  witness  setting  forth  the  views  of  the 
Commissioners  on  the  subject  and  showing  that  the  observance  of  the  Acts  was  insisted 
upon  ;  the  report  expresses  their  present  views  generally,  the  main  change  being  that  the 
readineFS  to  sell  land  has  been  slightly  lessened,  8742-8747.  8804  et  seq.  8826. 

Opinion  that  if  restrictions  be  imposed  on  the  tiustees  of  charities,  as  regards  sales,  tbe 
market  value  of  the  land  will  be  depreciated  ;  also,  that  any  restriction  m  letting  land 

will  tend   to  diminish  the  rent,  8748-8754.  8763-8765 Non-objection,  as  regardi$ 

charity  lands,  to  the  areas  of  allotments  under  the  Allotments  Act  Leing  extended  from 
one  to  five  or  fifty  acres,  8755-8759.  8773, 8774.  8794,  8795. 

Grounds  for  the  Wlief  that  the  interests  of  the  beneficiaries  under  the  charities  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  antagonistic  to  the  interests  or  those  who  wish  to  take  the  land  for  small  hold- 
ing purposes^  considerable  local  opposition  sometimes  to  letting  land  for  allotments, 
8760,  8761.  8766-8768.  8775,  8776.  8787,  8788.  8827-8830-— Doubt  aa  to  the  trustees 
and  beneficiaries  of  charities  agreeing  to  the  local  authority  taking  over  all  charity  land 
at  a  valuation,  unless  they  were  satisfied  that  they  would  ^et  the  full  value  for  it,  8762. 
8789. 

Power  of  the  Commissioners  to  revoke  the  certificate  of  exemption  which  prevents 
land  being  cut  up  into  allotments ;  absence  of  facta  showing  whether  land  under  a 
revoked  certificate  of  exemption  has  depreciated  in  value,  8769-8772 General  im- 
pression 
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Longley,  Sir  Henrys  K.C.B.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— eosh'mitftf. 

f)re88ioo  that  Und  let  in  allotments  or  in  very  small  holdings  brings  in  a  higher  rent  thi-in 
and  let  to  large  farmers^  8777-8783.  8789, 

Explar.ation  that  the  trustees  initiate  the  proceedings  for  the  sale  of  laiid^  and  that 
the  Commissioners  decide  whether  the  sale  is  desirable  or  not ;  strong  impression  that 
trustees  can  never  be  so  elastic  in  their  management  of  land  as  private  owners,  8780- 

8785.  8796-8803.  8807-88*25,  8836-8839-— Suguestion  that  the  best  way  of  gettins: 
charity  land  let  in  allotments  or  small  holdings  would  ite  to  empower  the  trustees  to  let 
it  to  some  body  which  would  undertake  the  management  of  the  business ;  non-objection 
to  entiusting  it  to  a  good  local  authority,  such  as  the  rural  sanitary  authority,  8785, 

8786.  8831-8835 Strong  objection  to  all  the  duties  of  the  trustees  being  hauded  over 

to  ihe  local  authority,  8790-8793. 


M. 

Machinery  [Agricultural  Implements).     Belief  that  machinery  (with  the  exception  of  the 
steam-plough)  is  used  quite  as  much  on  small  as  on  large  farms ;  reference  hereon  to 

the  practice  in  Belgium,  CoZ/ewj^*  46-49 Facility  in  small  holders  hiring  machinery, 

ploughs,  &c.,  from  their  neighbours  or  combining  to  have  machinery  between  them,  ib. 
804.  961-967. 

Difficulty  in  some  parts  of  the  country  through  small  holders  not  having  suffi- 
cient horses  and  machinery;  interchange  of  help^  as  a  rule,  between  neighbouring 
tenants,  Owen  4388-4390*— Disadvantages  of  smallholdings  as  regards  the  use  of 

machinery,  such  as  drills,  threshing  machines,  &c.,  Z>ructf  7492-7495 Increasing  ten^ 

dencv  of  farmers  to  hire  threshing  and  other  machines  instead  of  buying  them,  ib.  7675- 
7681 1 

Manorial  Rights.     See  Inclosures. 

Manure.     £xtra  amount  of  manure  on  small  as  compared  with  large  holdings,  Callings 
^    803.  999-1001. 

Market  Gardens.  Want  of  increased  facilities  for  a  still  further  extension  of  market 
gardens ;  difficulty  as  to  transit  of  the  produce.  Callings  809-81 1. 

Markets.  Contention  that  to  make  small  holdings  popular  they  must  be  located  near 
large  villages  or  market  towns, /i^A  5422-5429.  5453-5455- — Situation  of  the  small 
farms  chiefly  in  the  grass  counties,  near  the  lirge  towns,  Druce  7430— —Relative  facili- 
ties of  small  and  large  farmers  forseading  butter  and  other  produce  to  market,  ib.  7671- 
7674. 

Matheiony  Sir  Alexander^.  Details  of  the  small  holdings  recently  erected  in  Strathrusdale 
by  Sir  Alexander  Matheson  ;  opinion  that  the  land  would  nave  paid  better  as  a  sheep 
farm,  Ross  8280-8294.  8356-8362.  8462-8467.  8531-8533. 

Merionethshire.     Varying  size  of  farms  in  the  district  about  Bala,  lai^e  farms  being  the 

exception;  different  crops  grown,    T.  Jones  4686-4693 Great  cUminution  of  small 

holdings  in  the  locality  ;  check  of  late  to  further  consolidation,  ib.  4694-4696.  4724, 

4725 Objection  in  witness*  district  that  there  is  not  security  of  tenure  ;   instances  of 

unjustifiable  evictions  by  bad  landlordp,  ib.  4734.  4838,  4839.  4883-4893 Objection 

also  as  to  rents  having  been  unduly  raised,  though  abatements  have  been  allowed,  and 
improvements  have  generally  been  made  by  the  landlords^  ib.  4735-4743-  4843-4846. 
4937-4939- 

Considerable  difficulty  with  regard  to  ground  game  in  parts  of  the  county,  T.  Jones 
4744-4749.  4840-4842 Obstacle  to  the  acquisition  of  small  holdings  in  the  Bala  dis- 
trict through  the  want  of  capital  or  of  facilities  for  obtaining  loans  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  ib.  4750-4762. 

Migration  of  Labour.  Twofold  benefit  from  the  creation  of  small  holdings  in  so  far  as 
occupiers  in  villages  and  rural  districts  would  not  only  obtain  a  living  locally,  bat  would 
no  longer  migrate  to  the  larue  towns  in  displacement  of  labour  there,  Callings  14,  15 

Strong  denire  of  the  labouring  classes  to  remain  upon  the  land  instead  i»f  being 

forced  into  the  towns^  ib.  124 Tendency  pcenerally  of  the  exteuMon  of  small  holdings 

to  prevent  migration  to  towns ;  increasing  migration  in  France  ever  since  1846,  the  rural 
districts  having  been  excessively  populated,  ib.  1138^1144. 

Various  attractions  by  which  young  men  are  induced  to  leave  tlie  country  for  the 

towns.  Pell  1477 Gradual  emigration  for  years  past  from  the  country  to  the  towns, 

it  being  highly  expedient  to  apply  legishition  for  preventing  any  further  depopulation  of 
the  country  districts.  Lord  Wantage  1 746  et  ^e^.—— Tendency  to  a  return  of  population 
from  the  towns  tu  the  country,  and  the  re-creation  of  small  lioldings  if  there  were  addi- 
tional facilities  of  purchase,  ib.  1736-1740.  1746*1754.  l886. 
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Migration  of  Labour — oofttiBiied. 

Genernl  tendency  of  laboareiv  to  migrate  to  the  towM;  expediency  of  their  prodoctiTc 

employment  on  the  land,  Holman  3000,  3001 Frequent  emi^ratt;in  of  the  children  of 

agricultural  labourers  into  the  towns,  witness  strongly  approving  of  facilities  whereby 
they  may  obtain  small  holdings  so  long  as  State  intervention  and  subsidies  are  not 
resorted  to,  Sjunrey  3952-3959.  4071-4075, 

Several  causes  to  which  the  migration  of  small  occupiers  in  Montgomeryshire  to  the 

towns  is  due,  Owen  ^Sl^i  4673 Belief  that  the  creation  of  small  holding-*  would 

stop  the  influx  c>f  the  rural  population  mto  the  towns  and  be  a  great  sociid  improvement, 
Duncan  9404-9410,  9431-9434. 

See  also  Rural  Population. 

Milk.    Reference  to  the  want  of  pasture  near  towns,  and  the  difficuliies  in  some  places  as 

to  supplies  of  milk,  Pell  1311,  1312 Gronnfls  for  not  attaching  much  importance  to 

milk  as  an  article  of  food  for  the  agricultural  classes,  though  it  is  an  excellent  diet  for 

children,  zi.  1368-1371.  1471-1476.  1490-1493 Profitable  production  of  .milk  and 

eggs  on  small  as  compared  with  large  farms,  Zor^  Wantage  1871.  1926-1931.  1945- 
*949- 

Miners,     Desire  of  the  miners  in  Haddingtonshire  for  a  more  secure  tenure  of  their  houses 
raihcr  than  lor  small  plots  of  land,  Haldane  8156-8158.  8168-8175. 

Minster  Lovell  {Oxford): 

Situation  in  this  parish  of  the  estate  bought  by  Fergus  O'Connor  in   1847   ^^^^  ^^ 

creation  of  8mall  holdings,  Ripley  2233-2245.  2241,  2242 ^Total  of  about  252  acres 

in  the  parish  let  out  in  eighty  small  holdings,  varying  from  two  to  four  acres  each, 
there  oeing  thirteen  men  who  occupy  more  than  one  holding,  tJ.  2235-2240 In- 
formation as  to  the  original  cost  of  the  estate  and  the  heavy  tithe  u|ion  it,  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  National  Land  Company  for  its  division  into  soiali  hold- 
ings, the  erection  of  buildings,  and  the  terms  upon  which  let,  ib.  2241-2252 Ex- 
planation respecting  the  eventual  (iailure  of  the  Land  Company  and  the  purchase  of 
the  estate  by  different  t^wners;  entire  change  also  in  the  class  of  occupiers,  ib.  2253- 
2267.  2598-2600. 

Considerable  rate  of  payment  per  acre  by  those  of  the  pi-esent  holders  who  have  not 
become  freeholders:  very  hie^h  rent-charue  upon  the  land  over  and  above  the  rent,iZtp/^ 
2268-2280.  2288-2290.  2562-2565.  2519-2529 Advantage  of  the  system  of  rent- 
charge,  in  so  far  as  it  operates  in  preventing  evictions ;  three  different  classes  of  holders, 

2281-2290.  2566-2583 Large  decrease  in  the  selling  value  of  the  holdings;  local 

demand  for  them,  thirty  having  been  purchased  by  twenty-one  of  the  occupiers,  tft.  2291- 
2295.  2327.  2578-2580. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  small  holders  are  doing  fairly  well,  and  are  far  better  off 
than  the  large  farmers;  particulars  hereon  as  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  mode  of  culti- 
vation, and  produce  raised,  Ripley  2293  etse^.;  «47J>  2472.  2557 Importance  of  the 

production  of  potatoes  and  the  keeping  of  pigs  as  the  chief  items  which  make  the  small 

holdings  pay,  ib.  2289,  2290.  2302,  2303.  2325.  2472.  2505-2513.  2557 Extraneous 

employment,  or  other  soiices  of  income,  in  the  case  of  almost  all  the  smallholders; 
their  efficiency  in  different  employn  ents,  ih.  2311-2323.  2353-2355,  2363.  2515. 
2609. 

Exceedingly  sober  and  well-conducted  character  of  the  small  holders  in  witness' parish ; 
several  respecis  in  which  superior   to  ordinary  agricultural  labourers,  whilst  they  vtry 

rarely  become  paupers,  Ripley  2334-2336. 2425-2433.  2475-2489.  2545.  2604,  2605 

Very  little  capital  of  the  small  holders;  mortgages  laisea  on  many  of  the  buildings,  ib. 
2340-2352.  2513,  2514 Considerable  distance  of  the  holdings  from  gc»od  markets, 

a.  2360, 2361. 2443. 2473, 2474, 2550-2552. 

Boneficial  operation  of  sn.all  holdings  in  Minster   Lovell  in   preventing  pauperism, 

though  the  populution  is  largely  increased,  Ripley  2362-2364.  2376-2378 Increased 

production  of  tne  small  holdings  by  reason  of  the  care  and  labour  in  their  cuHivaticHi ; 
estimate  of  7 1.  10*.  as  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  per  acre,  ib.  2365-2375.  2530- 
2546. 

Excellent  schotl  attendance  of  tlie  children  of  small  holders  in  Minster  Lovell,  Stpi!;^ 
2447-2449—  Sources  whence  fodder  is  provided  for  the  horses  of  the  small  holders, 
there  being  no  common  lands  or  pasture  available,  ib.  2453-2455 Several  disadvan- 
tages under  which  the  system  of  small  holdings  labours  in  the  case  of  Minster  Lovell, 

ib.  2550-2557.  2598-2600 Stateuient  as  to  the  holdings  not  having  been  sub-divided, 

ib.  2601-2603*  2608. 

Witness,  who  is  a  mason's  labouier  at  Minster  Lovell,  occupies  a  holding  cif  two  acres 
(with  a  cottage),  upon  which  he  works  in  his  spare  time,  and  is  assisted  by  two  sons,  the 
pent,  being  8^.  a  year ;  particulars  as  to  the  cultivation,  pioduction,  &c.,  the  result  being 
satisfactory,  Dalton  2611  et-seq. 
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Minster  Lovell  {Oxford)— eontlnned. 

Dutin<  t  failure  formerly  of  the  syatem  of  smaH  holdings  at  Minster  Lovell,  Square^ 
3800,3801. 

Montgomeryshire.  Ownership  by  witness,  who  is  chairman  «»f  the  County  Council  of 
Montgomeryshire,  of  some  6,000   acres  of  land  of  various  qualities;  large  number  of 

small  holdings  on  his  property,  Owen  4347-4352 Various  occupations  of  men  who 

have  very  small  holdings  under  witness,  ib.  4359-1^360.  /I543-4549-  4641,  4642. 

Series  of  questions  sent  by  witness  to  members  of  the  Montgomery  County  Council; 
general  effect  of  tlie  replies  that  the  small  holders  are  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition 
save  whtre  they  have  raised  mortgages,  Owen  4393-4397.  4560-4565.  4616,  4617. 
4650. 

Less  depression    in   Montgomeryshire  among  the  small  cultivators  than  the  larger 

farmers,  Owen  44 15,  4416 Special  instances  of  profitable  cultivation  and  production 

by  small  holders  in  the  county;  room  for  large  extension  in  this  direction,  t/^.  4417- 

44-29.4481-4488.  4493   et  seq.;  4542-4561-  4568,  4559:  4612-4624.4637-4644 

Amicable  an'angements  between  owner  and  small  hoidt^rs  in  witness'  district  in  respect 

of  buildings  and   repairs,  t&.  4518,  4519.  4645-4652.  4661,  4662 Strong  complaint 

in  the  county  as  to  the  exerrise  of  manorial  rights,  ib,  4669,  4670. 

Morgan^  Sampson.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Secretary  of  the  National  Eruit 
Growers'  League ;  has  had  large  experience  in  regard  to  the  profitable  culture  of  English 
fruit,  57^V5767-  5876-5878-  6937-5939- 

Information  generally  as  10  the  difficulties  experienced  in  tikis  country  through  want 
of  opportunities  for  fruit  culture;  the  greatest  impediment  to  successful  cullore  in 
England  is  that  people  cannot  get  the  land,  5768-5780.  5794-5796.  5814-5834.  5855- 
5875.  5888-5910.  5926-5928.  5940-5945.  6963-5966— 7- Contention  that  a  long  tenure 
is  absolutely  essential  (or  the  cultivation  of  fruit ;  opinion  that  twenty-one  years  is  the 
shortest  term  that  would  be  useful,  5770-5774. 

Investment  of  capital  necessary  if  land  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  choice 
fruit;  impossibility  of  such  investment  unless  there  is  security  of  tenure  for  a  long  term, 

5779,5780.  5883 Conclusion  that  fruit  cultivation  can  be  made  a  most  profitable 

industry;  instance  in  which  an  average  profit  of  50 2.  an  acre  has  been  obtained  i'rom 
special  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  5781-5787.  5800-5813. 

Evidence  as  to  the  advantages  of  fruit  growing  in  England ;  opinion  that  English  fruit 
will  fetch  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  more  than  foreign  fruit  of  the   same  kind,  5786-5793. 

6836-6837*  6884-5887.  59' 7-5925;   5929-6933^5964-5966 Statement  that  at  the 

present  time  the  importation  of  foreign  fruit  is  very  large,  5797-6799* 

Complete  suitability  of  the  English  climate  and  soil  for  the  successful  culture  of  fruit ; 
willingness  of  witness  to  produce  choice  fruit  grown  in  the  open  air  in  Kent  in  proof  of 
this  assertion,  5800-5813 Neglect  of  the  English  Grovemment  to  foster  the  agricul- 
tural industries  of  the  country,  as  is  done  in  every  country  but  our  own,  5833. 

Expediency  of  growin<;  soft  fruits  only  in  small  quantities  to  satisfy  local  and  other 

special  needs,  5835,  5836 Desirability  of  the  Government  spreading  knowledge  in 

regard  to  fruit  growing  by  means  pf  leaflets  and  other  publications;  contention  that  the 
new   Agricultural  Department  should  include  horticultural  matters,   5830-5843.  5878- 

•     5880.  5934-5936 Large  quantities  of  land  in  England  entirely  wasted  through  their 

being  planted  with  worthless  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  5839,  5840. 

Favourable  opinion  of  witness  respecting  the  Small  Holdings  Bill ;  belief  that  it  will 
lead  to  greater  fecilities  for  the  cultivation  not  only  of  fruit  but  also  of  vegetables 

throuj;hout  the  country,  5846-5^54.  5957-5961 Indifference  as  to  the  terms  upon 

which  the  land  for  fruit  growing  is  obtained  so  long  as  the  rent  is  fair,  and  the  tenure  is 
secure,  5866-5874.  5899— statement  (hat  any  amount  of  land  can  be  bought  in 
England  in  large  quantities,  but  very  little  in  small  quantities,  5904-5907. 

Great  importance  of  establishing  a  satisfactory  system  of  compensation  for  improve- 
ments, in  regard  to  fruit  growing,  591 1-5916 General  statement  as  regards  fruit,  that 

for  every  100  /.  worth  of  produce  sold  in  the  markets  only  25/.  find  their  way  into  the 
growers'  pockets,  593 1 . 

Argument  that,  while  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  tenure  of  land  weim|>ort 
135,000,000/.  of  food  products,  we  should  under  the  Small  Holdings  Act  be  able  to 

produce  the  same  ariicles  to  the  extent  of  50,000,000  /.;  5957 Decided  opinion  that 

there  is  a  demand  for  land  for  fruit  giowing  in  excess  of  the  supply^  5962,  5963 

Statistics  handed  in  regarding  the  impoit  of  fruit  from  the  Channel  li^iands,  and  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  5967, 5968. 

Mortgages.  Fruitful  cause  of  the  diminution  of  small  freeh(dders  by  reason  of  the 
unlimited  power  of  mortgage  which  they  possess ;  strong  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of 
restrictions  upon  this  power,  CoUings  57-61—— Value  of  witness'  scheme  as  tending  to 

prevent  recourse  to  mortgages  by  small  cultivators,  ib.  569 Question  considered  at  to 
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MortgcLgu — continued. 

small  holder*  under  the  local  authorities  heinc:  allowed  to  mortfi^u:e  their  boldinss,  and 
as  to  the  rate  at  which  they  can  borrow,  CoUings  748-755 Limited  power  of  mort- 
gage to  be  given  to  the  cultivating  owner,  ib.  1 148, 

Gmunds  for  witness'  aver«tioii  to  any  proposal  to  limit  the  right  of  mortgagee,  Arnold 
332-336 — -Prejudicial  effect  of  the  facility  of  luorigaein':  in  leadinjj  to  ihe  diminution 

of  small  holdings.  Lord  Wantage  1732-1734 Doiibt  as  toihe  advantage  of  facilitating; 

mortgage  of  the  land  as  a  means  -of  enabling  tenants  to  provide  the  purchajte  money^  ib. 
1977-1981. 

Special  objection  to  Mr.  Collingj*'  scheme  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  ri^ht  of  mortgage; 

great  difficulty  on  this  score,  Druce  7464-7466,  7535,  7536.  7807-7812 Grounds 

for  the  conclusion  that  the  power  of  moitga^inLS  (hough  unde^rable  in  the  case  of  small 
proprietor*,  has  not  miliiated  against  the  distribution  and  sub-division  of  land,  tft.  7535- 
7655. 

Belief  that  the  negotiation  of  mortgnges  in  England  tends  to  keep  the  farms  large, 

Boss  83^6-8328 Doubt  us  to  the  power  of  mortghginv:  for  specific  debts  being  a 

great  impediment  to  the  distribution  of  land,  Birhett  ^94*2-8947. 

Set  aho  WeWnghorovgh. 

Mortmain.  Condemnation  by  a  Select  Committee  of  1863  of  the  holding  of  land  in  mod- 
mam  by  the  Eccleriastical  CommisHioners  and  other  <*c>r|)orations ;  ronsiderabie  sales  in 

conseouence,  Arnold  237-23^.  528 Approval  of  the  main  proposak  of  the  Mortmain 

Law  Amendment  Bill  introduced  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in  1884,  especially  as  to 
tiie  ctmpulsory  sale  of  public  land,  preference  beinir  given  to  sales  to  small  holders; 
objection  to  perpetuity  leases,  it  being  desirable  to  give  the  holder  the  fullest  power 
that  the  State  can  grant  (in  the  form  of  freehold),  ib.  254.  497-503. 

Very  large  acreage  winch  has  passed  out  of  mortmain  through  the  medium  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  Porter  2693,  2694. 

N. 

t 

Nationalisation  of  the  Land.  Expediency  of  keeping  in  view  some  scheme  of  land 
nationalisation  or  municipalisationi  Z^ocU  547G Further  statement  that  nationalisa- 
tion should  be  strictly  kept  in  view,  and  thai  public  money  should  not  be  expended  in 
creating  small  fieeholds  and  so  diminishing  what  may  be  called  semi-public  land,  ib. 
5728-5738. 

'Sew  Forest.  Extensive  area  of  uncidtivated  land  in  the  forest  which  might  be  more  or  less 
utilised  by  small  holders,  CoUings  697,  698.  1062. 

Considerable  number  of  small  freeholders  near  the  New  Forest  who  (or  whose  fore- 
fathers) were  originally  squatters  on  the  Crown  land;  exceedingly  industrious  character 
and  prospeious  condition  of  these  people,  Squarey  3750-3756.  3759.  3924-3938 Ex- 
pediency of  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  small  holders  like  those  near  tlie 

forest,  tb.  3756,  3757 Bad  state  of  the  buildings  of  the  small  holders  on  the  edge  of 

the  forest ;  very  little  poverty  among  this  class,  though  they  do  not  save  money,  ib.  3924- 
3938.  4000-4003. 

Norfolk.  Few  instances  of  small  holdings  in  Norfolk  on  account  of  the  nature  and  quality 
of  the  land  ;  statement  that  these  are  m  the  nei^hbouihood  of  the  large  towns  and  are 
chiefly  occupied  by  tenants.  Beck  5331-5334— — Strong  objection  in  Norfolk  on  the 
part  of  the  larger  class  of  tenant  farmers  to  small  holdings,  ih.  5343*  5345-5348.  5420- 
6422. 

Number  of  Small  Holdings  {Ownerships  and  Tenancies): 

Diminution  in  the  number  of  small  holdings  due  in  a  ureat  measure  to  the  extensive 

consolidation  of  farms  in  foimer  years,   CyWt>»^#  16-21,  33-53.  56 Further  cause  of 

diminution  by  the  extinction  of  small  freeholders  who  hnye  been  induced  to  sell  their 
holdings  through  the  high  price  obtainable  in  past  times  when  land  has  been  in  great 
demand,  ib,  22-26.  30-32.  56 — ^  Great  reduction  in  the  number  of  small  freeholds 
through  the  extensive  inclosures  in  former  times;  detuls  hereon,  i6.  62-98.  125-134. 
862  et  seq. ;  1512  et  seq. 

Decided  decrease  in  the  number  of  small  holdings  during  the  last  thirty  years;  causes 
to  which  owing,  Squarey  3807-3815.  3960-3963.  4004— -^Considerable  dioiinution  for 
seyeral  years,  down  to  a  recent  period,  in  the  number  of  small  holdings ;  several  causes 
to  which  due,  Owen  4371-4376.  4399)  4400. 

Statement  that  as  regards  the  numbers  of  owners  theie  are  no  reliable  data ;  general 
impression,  however,  that  there  has  been  a  diminution  over  a  considerable  period, 
001^4957.4961.4965-4969 —  ^ugji>estion  that  there  should  be  a  combination  of 
our  fiscal  returns  with  the  Ordnance  Survey,  with  the  object  of  having  an  accurate 

return  cf  the  numbers  of  owners  of  land  in  this  country,  ib.  4967 Information  as 

to  the  number  of  occupiers  >)vho  faim  land  in  this  country  which  they  themselves  possess; 
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Number  of  Small  Holdings  (Ownerships  and  Tenancies) — continued* 

grounds  upon  which  Wales  and  Scotland  are  excluded  from  the  return  handed  in  by 
witnessj  Craiffie  4970-4988. 

Explanations  in  regard  to  the  number  of  cultivators  in  Ensfland  only;  the  general 
tendency  of  late  is  a 'slight  increase  m  the  number  of  occupations,  0*0^1^4994-5036-^— 
Difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  small  holdings  occupied  for  the  purposes  of  profit 
and  small  villas  which  are  held  for  pleasure;  tendency  in   regard  to  the  holdings  of 

land  to  dispersion  rather  than  to  agglomeration,  i£.  5016-5026 Statement  tiiat  the 

geographical  conditions  which  determine  the  presence  of  small  holdings  arc  very  different 
in  the  various  counties,  li.  5027-5036 Explanation  that  the  variation  in  the  propor- 
tions in  the  different  counties  in^England  is  to  be  ascribed  veiiy  much  to  the  character  of 

the  soil  and  to  certain  other  conditions,  ib.  5039,  5040 Tendency  where  there  are 

large  corn-growing  flat  countries  to  have  large  holdings,  ib.  5039. 

Belief  that  small  holdings  have  diminished  in  number  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty 

years,  Z)wM  5595-5601 Considerahle  diminution  in  recent  limes  in  the  number  of 

small  landholders;  the  main  cause  of  this  decrease  is  the   process  of  consolidation  of 

faims  which  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years,  jFy^e  5974-5981 Information 

generally  in  regard  to  small  holdings  in  several  of  the  agricultural  counties  of  England ; 
in  Huntingdonshire  there  is  some  increase  in  the  number  of  the  smaller  kind  of  farms, 
tS.  5981-6006. 

Result  of  witness*  investigations  that  save  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  there  has 
not  been  any  great  diminution  of  small  owners  in  England  below  fifly  acres, \Driic^ 
7406-7411— Reference  to  the  Agricultural  Returns  as  showing  that  since  1875  the 
number  of  holdings  under  fifty  acres  has  remained  about  the  same,  ib.  7417-7420.  7628, 

7629 Examination  to  the  effect  that  small   ownerships  have  increased  rather  than 

decreased  relatively  to  the  agricultural  population,  t^.  7502-7520. 

Statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Jesse  CoUings  showing  the  number  of  holdings  of 
different  classes  and  ihe  total  acreage  of  each  separate  class,  ^PP*  497.- 

Paper  handed  in  by  Major  Craigie,  showing  for  the  several  years  1869-88  the 
number  of  separate  assessments  recorded  under  Schedule  B.  of  the  Income  Tax,  and 
the  number  of  separate  returns  received  from  occupiers  of  land  in  the  collection  of  the 
Annual  A^ncultural  Returns  of  Crops  and  Live  Stock,  App.  502. 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  returns  of  holdings  occupied  by  their  owners,  and 
the  acreage  of  land  so  occupied,  in  the  several  counties  and  produce  districts  of  England, 
Wales,  Scoiland,  and  the  Channel  Islands,  App.  503,  504. 

See  alj50  Axholme,  Isle  of.  Consolidation  of  Farms.  Ownerships  or  Tenancies, 

Supply  and  Dematid.         Yeomen. 


o. 

Over$ione,  Lord  (the  late).  Objection  of  the  late  Lord  Overstone  to  a  system  of  allot- 
ments, Lord  Wantage  1645,  1646. 

Owen,  A.  C.  Humphreys.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Witness  is  Chairman  of  the  County 
Council  of  Montgomeryshire  and  an  owner  of  some  6,000  acres  of  land  of  varying 
qualities;  lai^e  number  of  small  holdin«:s  on  his  property,  4347-4352» 

Result  of  witness' experience  that  a  lent  of  about  50/.  a  year  would  represent  the 
holding  sufficient  for  a  man  to  live  upon  in  the  case  of  ordinary  agricultural  land,  4353- 

4356.  4409 Belief  that  in  the  case  of  hill  land  in  Wales  a  holding  rented  at  about  20  7. 

tt  year  would  suffice  for  subsistence,  4356-4358.  4409 Various  occupations  of  men 

who  have  very  small  holdings  under  witness,  4359,  4360.  4543"*4549«  464i>  4642. 

Several  important  advantages  attached  by  witness  to  an  extension  of  small  holdings  ; 
great  benefit  to  agricultural  labourers  and  others  who  take  the  land,  there  being  also  a 

national  advantage,  4361-4370.  4430-4432.  4493,  ct  seq. Considerable  diminution  for 

several  years,  down  to  a  recent  period,  in  the  number  of  small  holdings;  several  causes 
to  which  due,  437 1-4376.  4399>  44^0. 

Demand  for  small  holdings  far  in  excess  of  the  supply  ;  that  is,  as  tenants  rather  than 
owners,  though  many  would  doubtless  avail  themselves  of  facilities  to  purchase,  4377- 

4387.  4433-  4493-4506.  4520-4524 Difficulty  in  some  parts  of  the  country  through 

small  holders  not  having  sufficient  horses  and  machinery  ;  interchange  of  help^as  a  rule, 

between   neighbouring   tenants,  4388-4390 Complaint  in  some  districts  of  North 

Wales  as  to  insecurity  of  tenure;  this  does  not  apply  to  Montgomeryshire,  4391* 
43.02. 

Series  of  questions  sent  by  witness  to  members  of  the  Montgomery  Countv  Crancil ; 
general  effect  of  the  replies  that  the  small  holders  are  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition 

save  where  they  have  raised  mortgages,  4393""4397'  4560-4565.- 4615-4617.  4654 

views  expressed  to  witness  upon  the  quesdon  of  converting  hill  land  or  sheej 


Confficting  views  expressed  to  witness  upon  the  question  of  converting  hill  land  or  sheep 
313.  4C  walk 
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Owen,  A.  C  Humphrejfi.    ^Analysis  of  his  EvideDce)— Hxm<miiid. 

walks  into  small  lioldin^^,  as  well  as  upon  the  question  of  the  size  of  the  boldiDg!$y440i- 
4408.  4612,  4613, 

Reference  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Doyle  before  the  Richmond  Commission  hs  not 
correctly  representing  the  state  of  things  in  Wales  in  the  matter  of  small  holdings,  4410- 

4413.  4439 Check  to  pauperism  under  u  system  of  small  cultivators,  4414 Less 

depression  in  Montgomeryshire  among  the  small  cultivators  than  the  larger  farmers, 

44 1 69  4416 Special  instances  of  profitable  cultivation  and  production  by  small  holders 

in  the  county:  room  for  large  extennirtn  in  this  direction,  4417-44*29.  4481-4488.  4493^ 
et  seq. ;  4542-4551.  4668»  4569-  4619-4624-  4637-4644- 

Conclusion  that  the  Le(>i$ilature  can  bent  intervene  in  tlie  creation  of  small  holdings  by 
the  grant  of  public  loans,  as  under  the  Ashbourne  Aci,  to  intending  purchasers  on  ns 
easy  term**  as  possible,  the  loans  Ut  h^  repaid  over  a  lengthened   period,  4434-4436. 

4450-4453.4671-4685 Consideration  of  the  difficulty  as  to  cottages,  &c.,  and  the 

question  uf  large  owners  being  helpt* d  by  meant  of  State  loan^  at  a  low  interest  to  provide 
the  buildings  necessary  in  snh-dividing  their   property   mto  small  holdings ;  probable 

benefit  to  them  by  this  process,  4437-4449.  4566-4572.  4579 -4588. .  4653 Opinion 

that  intending  ownerN  should  find  a  portion  of  the  purchase  money,  p&ying  the  rest  by 
annual  instalments,  4430-4453.  4581-4588.  4671-4685* 

Voiimtary  action  contemplated  in  connection  with  loans  from  the  local   authority  to 

intendtnti  purrha>ers,  4454-4458.  4552 Grounds  for  taking  exception  to   the  Bill  of 

Mr.  Je&Fe  CoDings,  witness  submittit  g  that  it  is  better  for  small  holders  to  become  actual 
owners  by  payntent  of  annual  inslnlmenls^  instead  of  the  local  authority  receiving  a 
perpetual  quit  rent  and  making  a  profit  for  the  ratepayers,  4459-4480.4489^^9^9.;  4604* 

4611.  4625-4636.  4665-4668.  4671-4685 Increasing  tendency  of  landowners  to  sell 

land  in  small  plots,  ^495,  4496.  4503-4506.  4520-4524. 

Amicable  airangemeuts  between  owners  and  small  holders  in  witness*  district  in  respect 

of  buildings  and  repairs,  4518,  4519.  4t)45-465'^*  4661,  4662 Consideration  of  the 

objection  that  under  a  >ystem  of  loms  to  small  ownera  the  land  might  in  course  of  time 

be  again  fi<jigregiJied  into  lar^**  holdings  or  be  sub-let  to  new  occupiers,  4525-4540 

Several  causes  to  which  the  migration  of  small  occupiers  in  Montgomeryshire  to  the 
towns  is  due,  4572,  4573. 

Expediency  of  the  holdings  varying  in  size  from  ten  to  fifty  acres,  4574-4578 

Prospect  of  building  beinu  oriadually  provided  by  the  holders;  objection  on  this  score  to 
their  being  relieved  from  payment  a t  once  of  portion  of  the  purchase-money>  4579-4588. 
4663,  4664 — =- Beneficial  working  in  North  Wales  generally  of  cultivation  by  small 
holder>;  great  importance  of  facilities  to  the>e  to  utilise  portions  of  mountain  or  hill- 
land  in  connection  with  their  holdings,  4589-4603.   4637-4640 Satisfactory  social 

condition  in  the  hilU&ide  districts,  4613,  4614.  * 

Great  hardship  in  some  cases  where  tenants  have  had  to  buy  the  cost  of  their  own 
improvements  ;  expediency  of  a  fair  system  of  compensation   for  improvements,  4618. 

4657,4658 Strong  complaint  in  Mpntgomery shire  as  to  the  exercise  of  manorial 

rights,  4669,  4670. 

Owen,  Robert  (thf  late).  Disastrous  failure  in  the  case  of  joint  cultivation  by  some  forty 
or  fifty  taniilies  living  in  <>ne  large  house,  as  tried  about  forty  years  ago  by  the  late 
Robert  Owen  at  Harmony  Hall,  Squarey  3803,  3804. 

Ownerships  or  Tenancies  {Small  Holdings): 

Explanation  that  under  witness*  scheme  the  purchaser  paying  one-fourth  would  have 
fixity  of  tenure  and  be  the  owner  with  ri^ht  of  sale  so  long  as  he  paid  a  quit-rent,  in  the 

form  of  interest  on  the  remaining:  three-fourths,  CoUings  567-663.571-674;  687-595 

Statistics  showing  the  very  small  amouni  of  land  now  held  by  cultivating  owners,  ib. 
644-647. 

Importance  attached  to  ownership  of  small  holdings  and  security  of  tenure  aa  a  great 
stimulus  to  improved  cultivation,    Collings  657-669.  672,673;   Lord  Wantage  \nofr 

1707.   1729-1731 Advantage  of  ownership  as  the  best  means  of  getting  over  the 

difficulty  as  to  buildings  and  compensation  for  improvements,  Collings  744,  745.  782. 

^  Importance  attached  to  the  sense  or  feeling  of  absolute  ownership,  though  the  owner 
would  be  liable  in  perpetuity  to  a  quit-rent  of  about  4  per  cent,  on  three-fourths  of  the 

value  of^he  holdings,  Collings  820-824.  833-839 Explanation  that  witness  advocates 

the  re-creation  of  small  freeholders,  rather  than  of  tenants,  the  former  class  having  been 

displaced  by  legislation,  ib.  844-850 Condition  as  to  the  freehold  tenant  selling  to 

another  cultivator,  subject  to  clicck  on  the  part  of  the  local  authority,  ib.  1564- 
1566. 

Decided   approval  of  arrangements,  if  feasible,  whereby  the  labourers  should  become 

in  time  the  owners  of  the  land,  Holman  2846,  2847 Entire  approval  of  a  reasonable 

extension 
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Ownerships  or  Tenancies  {Small  Holdings)— continued. 

extension  of  the  system  of  Hinall  freeholds,  Squar^j^  373>>  3732.  3783.  3794-3799.  3867- 
3869.4071-4075. 

Experience  oF  witness  that  the  sense  of  ownership  is  not  a  stimulus  to  industry  and 
that  as  a  rdle  the  little  men  prefer  hiring  to  buying,  Bidwell  5122^  5^23 Unfavour- 
able opinion  generally  as  to  {rising  occupiers  facilities  tf>  become  owners;  numeiouB 
dijfficulties  in  the  way  of  tenants  becoming  owners,  tA.  5170-5195,  5252-5256.  5262- 
5272.  5287-5290. 

Doubtful  ndvantage  of  giTing  tenants  special  facilities  to  become  smnll  owners  of 
land  ;  grounds  for  tne  opinion  that  small  owners  are  worse  than  tenants,  Beck  5355. 
6381-5392'  639^6400.  5418,  5419.  5436-5440  —  Decided  preference  for  a  system  of 
tenancy  with  wide  powers,  rather  than  for  one  of  ownei*ship  with  cramped  poWers; 
grounds  upon  which  this  opinion  is  formetl,  Dodd  5466-5477.  5652-5683.  5724-5727. 

Considerable  advantage  in  creatiuu  small  ownerships  as  well  as  small  holdings  under 
a  landlord,  Fyffe  6159-6162.  6236,  6237 — ^Groundi^  for  the  opinion  that  for  a  small 

roan  a  tenancy  is  m6re  advantageoun  than  an  ownership,   Funcliard  7076-7081 

Belief  that  tenancies  would  be  more  suitable  to  the  people  than  ownerships,  Rifffn/  7*298, 
7^99- 

Conclusion  that  instea<l  of  a  man  bein<;  liable  to  a  perpetual  quit-rent  on  three-fourths 
of  the  purchase-money  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  become  the  absolute  owner  by  pay- 

men»  of  annual  instalments,  Druce  7463-7468 Argument  that  a  man  with  a  capital 

of  500/.  would  do  much  better  as  an  occupier  of  fifty  acres  than  if  he  purchased  ten  acres, 
ib.  7469. 

Conclusion  that  notwithstandinix  the  disadvantages  to  the  quasi  owner  under  Mr. 
Jesse  Collings'  Bill,  as  compared  with  the  position  of  an  ordinary  tenant,  the  former 

would  be  quite  as  well  off  as  the   latter,  Beid  8615^-8640.  «643-8649.  8853-8660 

Non-objecMon  to  the  principle  of  the  Small  Holdings  Bill  being  applied  to  present  ten- 
ants, except  on  the  ground  of  1  isk  through  the  investment  of  pu  blic  money  in  such  enter- 
prises, tA.  8641,  8642. 

Opinion  that  small  ownerships  of  some  kind  are  preferable  but  that  small  tenancies 
are  on  the  whole  more  practicable ;  reasons  for  the  impression  that  the  present  time 
is  a  very  inauspicious  one  for  the  creation  of  small  ownerships,  Sir  O.  Campbell  8710- 
8712.87278736,8737. 

See  also  Inclosures.        Local  Authorities.         Number  of  Small  Holdings^         Quit 
Rents.         State  Loans. 

Oxfordshire.     See  Minster  LovelL 


Palmerston,  Lord.  Letter  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  1856  recognising  the  political  necessity 
of  keeping  together  large  masses  of  land  undivided,  Fyffe  6009-6012.  8623. 

Pasture.     Advantat^e  if  pasture  land  were  attached  to  small  holdings  so  that  cows  might 

be  kept,  Ripley  2326.  2382 Desirability  of  there  being  n  large  tract  to  be  held   as 

common  pasturage  in  connection  with  small  holdings,  Birkett  8B96,  8897,  8975  et  seq. 
See  also  Cow-gates . 

Pauperism.     Security  against  pauperism  under  the  system  of  allotment^  and  small  holdings 

at  Epworth  (Lincolnshire),  Standring  3363-3365 Check  to  pauperism  under  a  system 

of  small  cultivators,  Wimpenny  3453-3455;   Owen  4414 Betttr  condition  of  (he  rural 

population,  and  decrease  of  the  poor  rates,  if  small  holdings  were  multiplied,  even  at 
some  risk  to  the  local  authority,  Hughes  4340-4346. 

Peasant  Proprietors.  Almost  total  extinction  of  the  former  class  of  peasant  proprietors 
through  the  numi  rous  inclosure<,  public  and  private,  in   former  years,    CoUings  62-98. 

125-134.  862  «f  *ey. ;   \^\2etseq. Denial  that  the  extinction  of  pefisant  proprietors 

and  the  consolidation  of  their  holdings  can  be  justified  even  though  the  production  of  the 
land  were  thereby  much  increased,  ib.  133-136. 

Objection  to  the  creation  of  peasant  proprietors,   T.  Jones  4805,  4806.— —Doubtful 
resuliM  from  the  creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary,  Alexander  9058-9070.  9076-9078* 

See  aUo  Inclosures.        Number  of  Small  Holdings.         Ownerships  or  Tenancies. 

Petty  Albert.  (Analysis  of  his  Kvidence.)— Experience  of  witness  us  a  tenant  farmer  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  as  owner  and  occupier  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  and  Leicestershire ; 
also  as  a  poor  law  guardian  and  in  other  capacities,  1 163  1 169. 

Active  part  taken  by  witness  in  the  promotion  of  provident  societies:,  these  sometimes 

acquirmg  land  and  sub-dividing  it  among  small  tenants  with  very  satisfiictory  results 

313-  4C2  generally; 
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f^enerally ;  instance  in  the  case  ofsome  land  of  witness  in  Leicestershire  which  was  rented 

by  a  society  and  sub-let  in  smallholdings,  1169-1182.   1293,   1294.    1346-1367 

Higher  rents  paid  by  the  small  tenants  than  by  large  farmers,  1 177-1  i8k 

Particulars  respecting  froit  cultivation  by  tenants  of  witness  and  of  his  brothers  in  tlie 
Isle  of  Ely,  and  the  terms  on  which  the  holdings  are  let;  success  of  the  experiment 

owing  to  exceptional  adrantages,  1183-1198.    1299 Necessity  of  suitable  soil  for 

fmit  culture;  failure  other^vise,  1194»  ^195*  i^oi.  1298-1302. 

Inforniatiou  as  to  the  int-losure  of  the  parish  of  Wilburton  in  1847,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  waste  having  been  divided   among  the  commoners  as  compensation,  1199-1208. 

1442-1450 Continuance  of  a  large  number  of  small  ownerships^  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  ; 

satisfactory  condition  of  these  people  on  the  whole,  1209-1218. 

Favourable'  conclusion  as  to  the  operation  of  the  Small  Farm  and  Labourers'  Land 
Company  ;  reference  especially  to  an  estate  of  the  Com[)any  at  Cottenham  in  Cambridge- 
shire, 1219-1224. 1236-1239 Statement  to  the  effect  that  in  witness'  experience  there 

is  very  little  demand  for  small  agricultural  ownerships,  though  there  is  a  demand  for 
small  tenancies ;  difficulty  in  the  former  ca^e  through  the  additional  annual  payments  or 
instalments  of  purchase-money,  1225-1235.  1240,  1241.  1419-1423.  1451-145^. 

Approval  of  increased  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  small  holdings,  though  com- 
pulsory powers  shoidd  not  be  given,  1240-1247.  1317-1322 Grounds  for  strongly 

objecting  to  the  County  Council  or  other  local  authority  raising  loans  out  of  the  rates  in 
order  to  extend  the  system  of  small  holdings,  1243. 1248  ei  seg. ;  1303*  1319-1322—^— 
Advantage  if  local  individual  societies  had  some  power  of  obtaining  freehold  land  for 
co-operative  stores,  1244-1246.  1396,  1397. 

Opinion  that  a  small  cultivator  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  larger  rent  per  acre  than  a 
lar{;e  farmer;  obstacle  to  the  successful  growing  of  cereals  in  the  former  case,  1250- 

1255.  1295-1297 Probability  that  in  Binningham,  Leicester,  and  other  towns  the 

local  authority  might  succeed  better  than  in  country  districts  in  the  creation  of  small  free- 
holds, 126^-1275. 

Considerable  decrease  some  twenty  years  ago  in  the  number  of  small  holdings  in 
Cambridgeshire,  through  the  tendency  to  consolidation ;  tendency  to  smaller  farms  in 

recent  years,  1276-1281 Opinion  that  the  system  of  incloeures  did  not  break  up  tlie 

small  holdings,   1281 Approval  of  nlteration  in  the  law  as  regards  settlement  and 

entail,  as  facuiUtting  sub-division  of  land,  rather  than  of  direct  legislation  for  the  pur|>06e, 

1282-1285.  1317 Apprehension  lest  continuous  ownership  by  the  local  authority  would 

tend  to  stereotype  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  land,  1 285-1287. 

Explanation  that  witness  fully  approves  of  the  creation  of  small  holdings  by  economic 
laws  aud  natural  process,  as  now  in  operation,  but  is  adverse  to  compulsory  powers,  1289- 

1292.  1317.  1391  et  seq. ;  1478-1482 Instance  of  the  cultivation  of  small  holdings  or 

allotn.ents  by  men  earning  viagesor  otherwise  occupied,  1304-1309 Doubt  as  to  the 

expediency  of  labouiing  men  renting  small  holdings  save  at  very  low  rents,  1310. 

Reference  to  the  viBut  of  pasture  near  towns  and  the  difficulty  in  some  places  as  to 

supplies  of  milk,  1311,  1312 Explanation  on  the  subject  of  roadside  pastures,  witness 

submitting  that  the  people  have  no  right  to  turn  out  cattle  on  them,  1313-1316 
Evidence  of  witness  to  the  effect  tliat  there  is  no  unsatisfied  demand  lor  small  holdings, 

and  that  compulsory  powers  are  unnecessary  and  inexpedient,   ]3i8.   1391   et  seq, 

Instance  in  the  Biixworth  Union  (Northampton)  of  the  provision  of  allotment  land  for 
labourers,  without  the  AUotuients  Act  being  needed,  1318.  1399-1407. 

Dissent  froAt  the  view  tiiat  prejudice  results  to  local  agricultural  labourers  in  the 
]Midlands  through  the  sub-division  of  lar^e  (arms  and  the  letting  of  small  farms  to  out- 
siders who  work  iheuj  in  their  own  families,  1323-1333.   1408-1412 Consideration 

of  the  proposed  power  in  local  authorities  to  buy  land,  by  means  of  the  rates,  and  to 
advance  one-fourth  of  the  purchase-money  to  small  holders,  receiving  a  perpetual 
quit-rent ;  objection  mainly  on  the  score  of  risk  to  the  ratepayers,  1334*1349*  \/{\^et$eq 

Gerat  fall  in  the  price  of  bad  land  but  not  of  really  good  land,  1334*1336 Instances 

of  snmll  holdings,  from  fifty  acres  downwards,  some  of  which  have  been  "^worked 
successfully  and  some  unsuccessfully  ;  advantage  in  cases  where  the  holders  can  work 
also  as  labourers,  &c.,  1351-1371. 

Grounds  for  not  attaching  much  importance  to  milk  as  an  article  of  food  for  the 
agricultural  classes,  though  it  is  an  excellent  diet  for  children,  1368-1371.  1471-1476 
14 90-1 493-— Belief  that  the  production  of  eggs  in  England  is  enoimous  and  is  rapidly 

increasing,  1372 Preference  for  good  butterine  or  margarine  as  compared  with  baid 

butter,  1372,  1373 Increasing  use  of  English  in  lieu  of  Ameriian  bacon,  1373.  1496 

-i Immense  consumption  of  foreign  articles  of  food  by  England,  1^74 Very  superior 

eggs  produced  on  small  holdings  abroad,  the  climate  being  much  more  favourable  in 
France  and  Italy  than  in  England  ;  very  inferior  eggs  from  small  as  compared  with  large 
holdings  in  this  country,  I37fi«  1483-1486. 
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Pell,  Albert.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Evidence  as  to  the  varyiiiff  size  of  farms  in  Leicestershire  with  reference  to  the  question 
of  labour ;  entire  approval  of  as  many  agricultural  labourers  as  possible  being  retained  on 

the  land,  instead  of  migrating  to  the  towns,  1376-1390.    1^08-1412 Conclusion  that 

one  man  and  his  family  could  v^ork  a  farm  of  sixty  acres  of  grass  land,  1379-1384. 1458- 

1470 Exceptional  instances  of  agricultural  labourers  being  in  a  position   to  acquire 

small  holdings  or  being  wise  in  doing  so,  1409-1411. 

Examination  upon  the  question  whether  there  has  not  been  a  great  diminution  of  small 
holdings  in  England  as  the  result  of  public  and  private  inctosures  in  former  years,  1424- 
1441— Decided  approval  of  the  transfer  of  land   being  cheapened   in   the  interest  of 

owners  as  well  as  purchaser.*,  1455-1467 Various  attractions  by  which  young  men  are 

induced  to  leave  the  country  for  the  towns,  1477. 

Inexpediency  of  any  direct  lesjislation  for  retaining  a8:ricul  turn  I  labourers  in  the  country, 
though  witness  ii»  very  desirous  that  they  should  remain  on  the   land,  1477-1482.    1497- 

1501 Pre|mration  and  quality  of*  English  as  compared  with  foreign   butter^  1487- 

1489 Special  soil  required  for  the  cultivation  of  strawberries  and  other  fruit,  as  well 

as  lor  cowslips,  violets,  &c.,  1494,  1495. 

Necessity  of  good  land  for  profitable  cultivation  by  small  holders,  1502,  1503 

Varying  size  of  agricultural  holdings,  the  larger  tenants  or  freeholders  not  passing 
through  the  period  of  depression  nearly  so  well  as  those  cultivating  about  100  acres, 
1504-16' »• 

Pentrasie  Moor  Estate  (Cornwall).  Illustration  in  the  case  of  Pentiasse  Moor  Estate  of 
the  great  impetus  given  to  the  productiveness  of  land  by  small  cultivators,  Collinge  662- 
665. 

Perthshire.     See  Crofters.        Scotland. 

Porter^  Alfred  De  Bock.  (Analysis  of  hU  Evidence.) — ^Witness  is  Secretary  and  Financial 
Adviser  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  2669,  2670. 

Explanation  of  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  the  Commissioners  have 
sold  about  10,000  acres  of  land  to  the  occupying  tenants;  payment  at  once  of  15  per 
cent,  of  the  purchase-money,  the  remainder  being  paid,  with  interest,  in  annual  instal- 
ments over  thirty  years,  2672-2688.  27 1 1  et  seq.;  2767-2778 Sale  in  the  first  instance 

of  a  large  estate  in  Wales,  where  the  buildings  required  a  considerable  outlay,  twenty- 
eight  years'  purchase  having  been  obtained,  2672-2675.  2686.  2759-2766.  2772-2778. 

Number  of  tenants  of  different,  classes  as  regards  the  size  of  their  holdings  to  whom  the 
10,000  acres  have  been  sold  ;  fifty-two  cases  of  more  than  fifty  acres,  2681-2683.  2689, 
2^0— INmctual  payment  of  the  annual  instalments;  several  instances  of  full  payment 
in  advance,  2684,  2685.  2717-2724. 

Probability  of  further  sales  in  courbc  of  time ;  modes  of  re-investment  of  the  proceeds, 

2687,  2688.  2691,  2692 Very  large  acreage  which  has  passed  out  of  mortmain  through 

the  medium  of  the  Commissioners,  2693,  2694* 

Sale  of  about  28,900  acres  of  glebe  lands  by  the  Commissioners  (for  2,000,000  L), 
chiefly  to  adjacent  landowners;  sales  also  through  the  Land   Commission,  2695,  2696. 

2753-2758.  2767 Correction  of  certain  evidence  as  to  the  total  area  of  glebe  lands  and 

the  estimated  value,  2697 Very  uneven  distribution  of  the  glebe  lands  ;  large  number 

under  fifty  acres,  2698.  275-32752 Approval  of  their  sale  to  the  local  authorities,  for 

the  creation  of  small  holdings;  that  is,  on  fair  and  adequate  terms,  2699-2706— More 
frequent  disturbance  of  glebe  tenants  than  of  ordinary  tenants,  2707-2710. 

Power  of  the  purchasers  from  the  Commissioners  to  sub-let  or  sub-divide  their  holdings, 
2736-2748<-^— Explanation  that  in  selling  estates  the  Commissioners  have  nothing  to  do 

with  the  creation  of  small  holdings,  2749 Statement  on  the  question  of  tenants  being 

given  the  option  to  purchase,  before  sale  to  outsiders,  2767-2772. 

Difficulty,  on  the  score  of  buildings  and  dilapidations,  in  the  way  of  incumbents  letting 
their  glebe  in  allotments  or  small  holdings,  2779-2784 Full  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sioners in  dealing  with  their  lands ;  they  have  not  tried   the  experiment  of  permanent 

letting  on  the  feu  system,  2784-2787 Full  powers  also  in  dealing  with  tithes  and 

with  their  redemption,  2788-2795. 

Potatoes.    Potatoes  grown  in  the  whole  of  France  to  the  amount  of  three  tons  per  acre 

as  compared  with   6|   tons  in  the   whole  of  England,   Craigie  5081 Statement 

that  potatoes  can  be  brought  from  Belgium  to  Manchester  for  14^.  a  ton,  whilst  on 
account  of  the  expense  of  railway  rates  it  costs  165.  6rf.  to  bring  them  from  Lincoln- 
shire, ib.  5089. See  also  Production.         Prqfits. 

313.  4^3  PaiiUry. 
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Poultry.     Specially  large  production  of  poultry,  eggs,  b'ltter,  and  cheese  on  small  holdings, 

CoUingi  669 AdvHntage  if  reliable  returns  could  Ije  obtained  as  ^e^ards  poultry, 

ib.  825-827 In6nitely  better  production  on  small  than  on  large  farms,  Lard  Wantage 

l86p— — Exceptional  instiinces  of  profitable  poultry  farming  on  a  large  aeale.   Square^ 
4062-4065.— —i&^  also  JEffffs.         JmporU. 

Prices.     Prices  realised  for  several   articles  of  English  and  foreign  produce,  respectively; 
much  higher  piice  in  the  fornner  case,  App.^oj. 

JVimoffeniture.     See  Settlement,  tfc. 

pRODVcrios  (Small  Holdings): 

Grounds  for  the  contention  that  the  production  generally  on  lari>e  farm**  is  not  greater 
relutively  than  on' small  holdings,  below  fifty-acres  ;  that  ie,  taking  into  consideratioa 

not  only  corn  but  vfigelables,  poultry,  eggs,&c.,  Colling$  136-160 Erideace  in  detail 

to  the  effect  that  the  lotal  productiveness  per  acre  is  greater  in  the'case  of  small  than  of 

large  holdings,  ib.  656-671 Exception  taken   to  the  conclusion  that   more  com  is 

grown  i^er  Hcre  on  lar-^je  than  on  small  farms,  t'A.  670,  671. 

Opinion  that  until  recently  there  ua«  a  process  going  on  of  aggre<£8ting  farms  and  mak- 
ing large  tenancies  from  nmall  onett ;  bnliefthata  larger  produce  may  be  expected,  in 
proportion,  ironi  pmnll  than  from   large  holdinyt*,  Arnold  341-352.  357-369.  435'437- 

463*  454- 469>  460- 473-477-  535-o37«.  54o-55» Statement  that  if  the  produce  of 

peasant  farms  could  be  taken  by  itself  in  France  and  Germany  it  would  no  doubt  show 
an  aveiage  produc  tion  per  acre  at  least  equal  t4)  that  of  England  ;  general  inaccuracy  of 
the  Agriculiural  Returns  as  regards  the  statistics  of  the  produce  c>f  foreign  countries,  ib. 
.     415-420.  461-478-480.  51'2,  513.  538-541.  547-551 

Opinion  tlmt  a  small  cultivator  will  produce  twice  as  much  per  acre  on   his  own  land 

as  a  large  farmer  produces.  Lord  Wantage   1741,    ^742,   1773-1785 Equally  g<»od 

Quality  of  the  produce  of  small  as  of  large  farms,  ib.    1868-1870 Advantage  to  the 

State  as  well  as  to  the  rural  classes  in  these  being  retained  in  the  country  and  in  prt>dQC- 
tion  being  thereby  increased,  Ripley  2450-2452. 

Particulars  of  several  instances  of  men  who  have  been  very  successful  in  working 
allotments  and  small  holdings,  and  have  gradually  increased  the  acreage  under  cultiva- 
tion ;  lar>>e  production  in  bome  of  thec^e  ceases  as  compared  with  that  of  adjacent  farms, 

Holman  283«-2842,  2849  *'  *^J- ;  «99«-2996.  3032-3039.  307^-3088 Information 

with  further  reference  to  the  large  proiiuction  on  small  holdmgs  and  the  mode  of  culti- 
vation, t».  31*  9-3122.  3139-3149. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  as  regards  cereals  and  root  crop  the  relative  production 
is  much  greater  on  large  farms  than  on  small  holdings,  whilst  m  the  latter  case  the  pro- 
duction U  greater  and  ntore  profitable  as  regards  poultry,  pigs,-  and  vegetables,  Sguarey 

3760-3779.  3889-39(11,  4o6e-40t>6 Belter  ana  lander  production   per  acre  on  small 

than  on  large  farms,  Hughes  4163-4167. 

Information  as  to  the  amount  of  ptocfuction  on  smnll  holdings  in  England  as  compared 
with  larger  ones ;  increasing  amount  of  btock  on   the  large  farms,  whilst  on   the  other 

hand  stocks  are  decrer.sing  on  sniall  farms,    Craigie  5078-5080 Belief  that  a  large 

increase  in  the  nuniber  of  cultivating  holders  woohl  tend  to  supplying  more  laigely  the 
t^mall  articles  of  food,  Beck  5448-545-2— Conclusion  that  the  circumstances  of  social 
life  in  England  are  lemaikably  tavonrublo  to  ihe  existence  of  small  holdinjs;  Hssertion 
that  if  the  land  be  not  suitable  for  one  commodity  it  will  be  for  another,  (or  which  there 
will  be  a  certain  maiket,  Fyffe  6063. 

Statistics  as  to  the  \ield  per  acre  of  wheat,  barley,  and  potatoes  in  the  United  Kingdom 

and  in  Ncveral  foreign  countries,  Drur.c  7474-7479 Result  of  witness'  inquiries  that 

the  small  fsums  employ  a  larger  number  of  laboureis  per  acie,  but  produce  le^s  than  the 

large  farms,  ib.  7490,  7491.  7880-7884 l-xaminauon  as  to  witness*  ground<  for  llie 

conclusion  that  the  cultivation  and  production  are  better  on  large  than  on  small  farms^ 
ib.  7816-7829.  7654  et  seq. 

Statement  in  p;»pfr  submitted  by  Mr.  Sampson  Morgan  as  to  the  great  advantage  of 
small  over  lar^e  holdings  on  the  score  of  productiveness,  App.  507. 

See  uho  Cultivation.         Dairy  Faims.         Eggs.         Fruit.         Imports.         Labour, 
Markets.         Milk.        Profits,         Stock. 

Profits  (Small Holdings): 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  men  can  ptofitably  cultivate  small  holding^;, 
as  distinct  from  allotments,  whilst  engaged  also  in  other  c»ccupations  or  trades,  Callings 

78<^742»  776 Larger  returns  and  profits  to  he  made  by  cultivating  ownt-rs  than  by 

ordinary  tenantn  subject  to  notice,  ib.  832-836.  84O-843 Argument  that  not  only  is 

the  production  but  the  profit  also  greater  per  acre  on  small  than  on  large  holdioi^s,  ib,  9*20- 

930.  959*964 Opmion  that  a  man  and  his  family  could  do  well  upon  a  holding  of 

twenty-five  acres,  arable  and  grass,  ib.  1593,  1594% 

Instances 
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Profits  {Small  Holdings)— continued. 

Instances  of  small  holdings  from  fifty  acres  ciounwards^  some  of  which  have  been  M'orked 
succeefuUj  aud  some  unsuccessfully ;  advantage  in  cases  when,  the  holders  can  work  also 

as  labourers,  4:c.,  Pell  130I-1371 More  profitable   result  from  small  than  from  larj^e 

holdings.   Lord  Wantage  1778-1785.   r834.   1879,  1880.  1884,  1885.    1940-1949 

Instance  of  a  family  having  uraduidly  pro(i!;re.ssed  from  a  holdii^  of  two  and  a-half  acres 
lo  a  total  holding  of  forty-eight  and  three-quarter  acres,  Holman  2867-^2870.  3032- 
3036- 

Occnpation  by  witness  of  a  farm  oi'  about  seven  acres  o.'  grass  land  at  Delamefe 
(C^iesbire) ;  he  commenced  wiih  four  acres  and  a  cow  and  now  has  four  cows  and  owns 
about  two  and    a-half    acres  for  whicii    he  paid  440/.,   having  borrowed  some  of  the 

piwchase-money,    Wimpenny  3366-3392.  3410-3416.  3486-3488.  3501 ^Satisfactory 

results  in  wiinesg'  case,  he  being  mucii  better  off  than  if  he  had  continued  an  agricultural 
labourer;  success  also  of  the  majority  of  the  small  holders  in  the  district,  ib.  3383-3395. 
34 1 7-3436.  3470-3478.  3486-3945- 

Calculations  as  to  the  results  lo  be  produced  hy  holders  of  twenty  acres,  and  of  larijer 
and  smaller  areas  after  payments  for  rent,  manure,  and  other  expenses;  contention  ihat 
with  twenty  or  twenty-five  acres  a  veiy  good  income  may  be  derived,  6^2^07153558-3567^ 

3595>  3596*  3617-3625.  3673-3685 Considerable  number  of  small  holdings  on  Lord- 

Bath's  estates  in  Somersetshire  and  Wiltshire  ;  varying  size  of  these  and  character  of  the 
cultivation,  the  rents  being  very  well  paid,  Squarey  3762.  3772.  3984-3993.  4008- 
4010. 

Ciioclusion  that  small  holdings  are  iienerally    more  profitable   than  large    farms;  in 

Line  olnsliire  the  land   is  taken    up  directly  by  the  small  men,   Beck  5367-5375 

Statement  to  the  effect  that  the  larger  farmers  are  not  as  prosperous  as  the  .small  holders  in 

the  same  degree,  Johnson  6^89-6895 Argument  that  business  generally,  including 

butter  making  and  fruit  growing,  is  better  and  more  profitably  conducted  on  large  than 
on  small  farms,  Druce  7529-7534. 

Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  Humphreys-Owen  showing  the  income  and  expenditure  in 
the  case  of  two  small  holdings ;  profit  shown  on  each  holding,  App.  500. 

See  also  Dairt/  Farms.         ^ffff^'         France.         Fruit.         Imports.         Markets. 
Milk.        Poultry.         Production.         Small  Farm  and  Labourers'  Company. 

Provident  Societies.  Active  part  taken  by  witness  iu  the  promotion  of  provident  societies, 
these  sometimes  acquit in^i  land  and  sub-dividing  it  among  small  tenants  with  very  satis- 
factory results  generally  ;  instance  in  the  case  of  some  land  of  witness  in  Leicester- 
shire whicii  was  rented  by  a  society  and  sub-let  in  small  holdings.  Pell  1169-1182. 
1293,  1294.  1346-1367- 

Prussia.  Details  respecting  the  land  legislation  of  Prussia  and  its  very  salutary 
operation  in  rooting  the  peasantry  on  the  soil ;  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lord class,  but   without  effect,    Collings  176-185.    189 Reference  to  the  foregoing 

legislation  as  not  being  now  applicable  to  this  country,  where  the  object  in  view  is  to 
re-create  a  class  rather  than  to  establish  one  which  only  partially  exists,  ib.  183-189. 

Public  Land.  Enumeration  of  the  various  authorities  holding  public  land,  the  EcVlesiastical 
Commissioners  coming  first  with  about  500,000  acres,  and  the  Crown  next  with  about 
70,000  acres,  Arnold  232-2*^4. 

Explanation  in  support  of  a  statement  that  the  State  has  an  absolute  property  in  land 
which  cannot  be  parted  with,  Arnold  426-434.  542-544. 

See  also  Nationalisation  of  the  Land. 

PuTichardy  Frederick.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence,) — Witness,  who  is  a  land  agent  and 
surveyor,  is  agent  for  the  Underley  Estates  in  Westmoreland,  belon^in£^  to  the  Earl  of 
Bective ;  experience  of  witness  also  on  estates  in  the  Midlands  and  in  the  Eastern 
Counties^  6921-6924. 

Evidence  showing  that  there  has  been  during  the  past  100  years  a  considerable  &lltng 
off  in  the  number  of  small  holdings  in  Westmoreland,  together  with  a  consolidation  of 
farms ;  reasons  for  this  reduction  m  the  number  of  owners,  and  for  the  consequent  decrease 

in  the  sub-division  of  the  laud,  6928-6937. 6952,  6953.  6985-7007.  7093,  7094, 7221 

Belief  that  the  consolidation  of  small  farms  under  one  owner  has  benefited  agriculture 
generally  ;  large  capital  available  for  the  improvement  of  the  land  when  held  by  large 
owners,  this  not  applying  in  the  case  of  small  owners,  6938-6940.  6986.  6995,  6996. 
7196-7200— Absence  of  difficulty  in  Westmoreland  in  letting  large  farms  when  they 
fall  vacant,  6942. 

Examination  as  to  the  general  character  of  the  farms  and  holdings  in  Westmoreland,; 
large  extent  to  which  farms  which  were  formerly  arable  have  now  become  mainly  pasture, 
6943-6967.    6978-6980.  6985-6996.  7095-7101.   7118-7123.  7129-7133.   7184-7189. 

7218-7221 Absorption   of   small   holdings  in  the  county  entirely  attributable  to 

economic  causes,  and  not  to  legislation,  6964^  6965. 

313.  404  Large 
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Funchard,  Frederick*    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Large  expenditure  by  Lord  Bective  on  additional  improvements  during  the  past 
twentv-four  years;  calculation  that  one  per  cent,  represents  the  interest  on  the   original 

outlay  received  in  the  present  rental,  6967-6977.  69H1-6984.  7i6'2-7i66.  7201-7204 

Reduction  of  rent  on  Lord  Bectivo's  estate  to  the  extent  of  from   10  to  15  per  cent 

during  the  last  fifteen  years,  6972,  6973 Statement  that  the  Sanitary  Acts  have  added 

very  considerably  to  the  landlord's  expenditure  on  improvements,  6981.  7140. 

Decided  opinion  that  both  the  occupiers  of  the  land  themselves  and  the  local  trade 
generally  of  the  <listrict  are  benefited  by  the  system  of  throwing  farms  together,  6985- 

6994 Reduction  in  the  population  of  the  district  in  consequence  of  the  amalgamation 

of  holdings;  admission  that  so  far  as  this  depopulation  is  concerned  the  rural  trade  is 
affected, '§988-699(5.  7135-7142. 

Doubtful  opinion  as  to  whether  the  present  system  of  settlement  preventslarger  quantities 

of  land  coming  into  the  market,  7002-7007 Desirability,  upon  social  and   political 

ffrounds,  that  there  should  be  a  large  number  of  landholders  dotted  about  the  country; 
belief  that  the  large  landowners  would  themselves  be  only  too  glad  to  see  an  increase  of 
small  holdings,  7008-7012.  7019. 

Questionable  expediency  of  introducing  legislation  for  the  purjiose  of  re-creating  small 
<)wiiershi|)8  where  thej-  have  disappeared ;  contention  that  the  matter  must  be  settled  by 

the  laws  of  supply  iind  demand,  7013-7017.  7071,  7072.  7092,  7102 Opinion  that 

the  fact  of  small  holdings  frequently  changing;  hands  is  no  rea^^on  against  affording 
facilities  to  obtain  them,  7020,  7021. 

Preference  for  the  system  of  the  Ashbourne  Act  to  any  other  scheme  for  increasing 
i^mall  holdings  ;  explanation  that,  under  this  Act,  tenants  would  in  the  course  of  time 
become  absolute  owners  free  from  any  authority,  7022-7037,  7044.  7057,  7061,  7062. 

7070.  7103,   7104.   7143-7148,    7247.  7257,  7258.   7262 Objection  to    the    Small 

Holdin{is  Bill  for  the  reason  that  the  local  authority  would  restrict  sub-Hivision  and 
also  that  the  holders  do  not  become  absolute  owners,  7022-7027.  7036,  7037,  7256- 
7161. 

Conclusions  as  10  the  inexpediency  of  giving  local  authorities  power  to  advance  money 

*     for  the  purpose  of  creatine  smail  holdings  ;  belief  that  the  tenants  would  prefer  to  have 

their  present  landloids  rather  than  the  local  authorities  as  landlords,  7038-7068.  7103- 

7106.  7167-7173.  71?^;^  7248-7270 Considerable  diflSculties  in  rec^ard  to  extending 

the  powers  of  the  Allotment  Act;  serious  question  in  regard  to  buildings  if  the  size  of 
allotments  were  increased  from  one  to  five  acres,  a^  has  been  proposed,  7039*7041. 

7111-71 17.  7180,  7181 Unsatisfactory  condition  of  glebe  lands  m  cousequence  of 

the  absence  of  capital  for  the  purpose  of  improvements,  7074,  7075. 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  for  a  small  man  a  tenancy  is  more  advantageous  than  an 

ownership,  7076-7081 Statement  that  in  Westmoreland  the  small  holders,  on  the 

^hole,  do  as  well  us  the  larger  farmers  ;  exceptional  cases,  however,  where  smalt  farms 

areas  productive  as  large  ones,  708 i*-7o83.  7124-7128.7271 Instances  in  which 

«mall  farms  are  held  as  adjuncts  to  other  employments,  7086-7091. 

Proposal  that  the  necessary  funds  should  be  issued  by  the  State  to  the  landowners  to 
enable  them,  without  the  intervention  of  the  local  authorities,  to  give  the  required  facilities 
for  sub-dividing  the  land,  7149-7152.  718?.  7240-7246. 

Information  as  to  the  rents  paid  pei*  acre  for  farms  in  Westmoreland,  7153-7158,  7274- 

7278 Belief  that  the  law  of  primogeniture  has  had  more  to  do  than  settlement  with 

keeping  land    undivided,    7159-7161 Unprofitable  character   of  sewage   farms    in 

consequence  of  the  cost  of  production,  7175-7177. 

Efforts  made  by  Lord  Bective  to  let  pasture  as  Cow-gates ;  failure  of  this  system  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  want  of  separate  buildings  for  the  cattle, ' 

7178,  7179.   7205-7209 Statement    that   dairy  farms  in  Westmoreland   are  more 

profitable   in   the   case  of  lar^e  than  of  small  holdings,   7190-7195.    7210-7217 

Examination  in  regard  to  witness'  opinions  upon  certain  evidence  which  was  given  before 
the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1867  and  1882  ;  7222-7239. 

Purchase  Money.  Effect  of  witness'  scheme  that  on  payment  of  one-fourth  of  the  purchase 
money  the  small  holder  would  become  the  practical  owner,  subject  to  perpetual  pay- 
ment of  a  quit-rent  on  the  remaining  three-fourths.  Callings   553  et  seq. Several 

advantages  in  the  freeholder  paying  only  a  fourth  of  the  purchase  money  and  being 
subject  to  a  perpetual  quit-rent,  instead  of  having  the  option  to  complete  the  purcha^^e 
at  any  time  ;  great  advantage  in  capital  not  being  withdrawn  from  the  land,  ib.  566-583. 
1546-1547*  1622-1629. 

Approval  of  purchasers  of  small  holdings  being  required  to  find  one-fourth  of  the 
purchase  money;  difficulty  doubtless  in  the  case  of  agricultural  labourers,  Huffhes  4169- 

4189.   4294-4306 Grounds    for  the  opinion  that   intending   owners   should  find  a 

portion  of  the  purchase  money,  paying  the  rest  by  annual  instalraenis,  Owen  4450-4453. 
4489  et  seq.;  4581-4588,  4671-4685. 

Considerable 
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Pu  rcAase-iJ/o;iey— continued. 

Considerable  diflSculty  in  rrgurd  to  the  purchase-money  ;  disapproval  of  the  purchaser 
finding  a  portion  of  the  money  and  having  to  borrow  the  remainder,  thus  incurrin«"  a 
debt  which  will  weigh  heavily  upon  him  from  tbe  first,  Fyffe  6074,  6075.  6078-6080-^ — 
Suggestion  that  Mr.  Collings' Bill  should  be  supplemented  by  a  provision  to  allow* a 
centra]  authority  to  lend  money  for  ihe  purchase  of  isolated  tenancies,  ib.  6200. 

Strong  view  that  facilities  should  be  afforded  to  the  people  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
their  own  holdings;  the  princip<il  facility  reauired  is  that  money  should  be  obtain- 
able at  an  easy  percentaue  m  order  to  purchase  land  and  create  buildings,  Littleton  6419- 
643o«  6444-^446.  6460-6462. 

Explanation  in  much  detail  of  witness'  views  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  purchaser 
should  repay  the  nioney  in  order  lo  become  the  absolute  owner  of  the  land  ;  reasons 
why  the  mterest  should  be  as  low  as  possible,  G.  Jones  9532-9543.  9561-9564.  9573- 
9605.  9620-9626. 

See  also  Ashbourne  Act.         Buildings.         Capital.         Local  Authorities.         Quit 
Rent.         State  Loans. 


Q. 

Quit- Re  NT  : 

Proposal  that  only  one-fourth  of  the  purchase-money  be  provided  V#y  the  purchaser, 
and  that  he  should  pay  in  perpetuity  to  the  local  authority,  interest  on  the  remaining: 
three-fourths  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent  more  than  the  latter  can  borrow  it  for  from  the 

State,  Co/ftn^s  553-565 A^lvantages  claimed    for  witness'  scheme  as  compared  with 

purchase  out  and  out  by  the  holder  by  annual  instalments  ;  chief  advantages  in  capital 
not  being  withdrawn   from   the  cultivation  of  the  land  and  in  there  being  a  check  upon 

sub-letting  and  sub-division,  ib.    566-583.   1545-1547.   1622-1629 Improbabilty  of 

such  u  fall  od  the  value  of  the  holdings  that  the  tenants  would  have  to  pay  a  rack  rent/ 
«*v573-678. 

Examination  upon  the  question  whether  under  witness'  scheme  the  interest  or  quit- 
rent  in  addition  to  one-fourth  of  the  purchase-money  would  not  repres<ent  a  far  heavier 
charge  than  the  rent  now  paid,  and  thus  render  the  scheme  inoperative;  dissent  from 
this  view  on  the  ground  of  the   great  value   attached  to   ownership  and  security  of 

tenure,   Collings  608-629 Dissent   aUo  from  certain  calculations  purporting  to  show 

that  the  small  cultivator  would  have  to  pay  about  sixty  per  cent,  more  rent  in  order  to 
obtain  security  of  tenure  ib.  619-629. 

Fixed  quit-rent  to  be  paid  utWer  witness'  scheme  without  any  reduction  in  bad  times, 
Collings  1 145-1 147— — Respect  in  which  small  holders  paying  a  quit-rent  of  about,  four 
percent  on  three-fourths  of  the  value  would  be  better  oft*  than  freeholders  paying 
interest  on  money  in  the  open  market,  ib.  1577-1588.  1622-1629. 

Question  whether  the  system  of  a  perpetual  quit-reut  would  be  satisfactory  to  small 

holders.  Lord   Wantage  1972-1976 Disadvantages  of  a  system    whereby    holders 

might  borrow  three-fourths  of  the  purchase-money,  being  thus  tied  to  the  spot;  belief 
that  the  bulk  of  the  small  farmers  would  prefer  to  be  tenants  than  buy  under  such  con- 
ditions, Standring  3240-3243. 

Grounds  for  taking  exception  to  the  Bill  of  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  witness  submitting  that 
it  is  better  for  small  holders  to  become  actual  owners  by  payment  of  annual  instalments 
instead  of  the  local  authority  receiving  a  perpetual  quit-rent  and  making  a  profit  for  the 
ratepayers,  Owen  4459-4480.4489  et  seq.  4495*  449^-  45?3-45o6.  4520-4524.  4604- 
461 1.  4625-4636.  4665-4668.  4671-4685. 

Explanation  in  detail  of  witness*  objections  to  Mr.  Collings'  Bill  for  creating  small 
ownerships ;  argument  that  it  would  fret  the  so-called  owner  to  find  that  he  was  not 
a  real  owner  as  there  would  always  remain  three-fourths  of  the  purchase-money  unpaid, 
Dodd  5467-6479.  5484-iH86.  5652.  5662-5669,  5750-5763- 

Decided  opinion  that  the  local  authority  should  have  in  the  case  of  letting  land  on 
lease  some  more  tangible  security  than  the  mere  possession  of  the  land';  suggestion  that 
one-fiith  of  the  value  should  be  paid  down  and  the  remainder  paid  in  the  shape  of  a  quit- 
rent,  jFyjfc  6087..6097-61 26.  6172-6194.  6218-6232.  6241,  6242 Grounds  for  con- 
sidering that  a  perpetual  quit-rent  should  not  be  looked  at  in  the  light  of  a  special  tax 

on  a  particular  industry,  lA.  61 13-6119 Important  fact  that  the  perpetual  quit-rent 

would  prove  a  perpetual  source  of  revenue  to  the  local  atthority,  and  so  justify  that  body 
in  carrying  out  the  proposed  system,  ib.  6125,  61264 
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Quit-Rent— continued. 

Similarity  between  proposaln  made  by  witness  and  the  provisions  contained*  in  Mr. 
Collings' Bill ;  the  principal  difference  beinsr  that  Mr.  Collings  provides  that  the  qait- 
rent  should  permanently  remain  at  three-fourths,  whereas  witness  proposes  that  it  should 

be  reduced  to  two-fifths,  Fyffe  6195-6197 Disapproval  of  the   small   holder  being 

em]>owered  to  redeem  the  perpetual  quit-rent ;  expediency  also  of  enforcing  provision 
against  sub-letting  or  sub-dividing,  which  would  result  from' redemption  of  the  quit- 
rent,  lb.  6321  6332. 

Objection  to  the  Small  Holdings  Bill  for  the  reason  that  the  local  authority  would 
restrict  sub-division,  and  also   that  the   holders  would   never   become  absolute  owners, 

Punchard  7022-7027.  7036,  7037.  7256-7261 Evidence  in  favour  of  a  scheme  under 

which  a  man  would  get  his  land  in  forty-nine  years,  rninu^  a  quit-rent  of  5  $.  per  acre, 
payable  to  the  local  authority  for  ever,   Haldane  8159-8 it>5.  8194-8196.   8199-8206 

Explanation  that  althoush  it  is  desired  that  the  peasantry  should  become  perpetual 

owners  yet  they  should  still  pay  a  small  rent  to  the  local  authority,  Duncan  9442- 
9447- 

See  also  Local  Authorities.         Ownerships  or  Tenancies. 


R. 

Railway  Rates.  Prejudicial  eflfect  of  preferential  railway  rates  as  regards  home  pro- 
duction, Collings  1041-1043. 

Rates.     See  Local  Authorities,         Quit^Rent. 

Re-appointment  Of  Committee.  The  Committee  being  unable  to  make  a  full  Report  in  the 
present  Session  recommend  that  a  Committee  on  the  same  subject  should  be  appointed 
in  the  next  Session,  Rep.  iii. 

Regiitration  of  Land  and  Title.     Desirability  of  the  local  authority  being  made  the  regis- 
*     tering  authority,  provided  that  strict  uniformity  in    regard  to  the  transfer  of  land  be 
secured;  important  bearing  of  the  question  of  registration  of  title  upon  the  subject  of 
small  holdings,  Arnold  289-296. 

Strong  advocacy  of  a  simplified  system  of  registration  and  transfer  of  land  as  facilita- 
ting the  creation   of  small   holdings ;  great  advantages  on  this  score,  of  the  system  in 

Australia  as  set  forth  by  Sir  Robert  Torrens,  Collings  674-678 View  of  Sir  Robert 

Torrens  that  the  foregoing  system  could  be  introduced  still  more  easily  in  this  country, 
ib.  679. 

Valuable  facilities  in  the  transfer  of  land  under  a  system  of  registration,  Squarey 

3744-3746 Approval   of  the  proposal  that  there  should  be  an  extended  system  of 

compulsory  registration  of  land,  Craigie  4967. 

Belief  that  the  Ordnance  Survey  Map  would  remove  some  of  the  difficulties  as 
regards  identifications  that  stand  in  the  way  of  registration  of  land,  Birkett  8927-8930 

Reasons  for  witness'  objections  to  the  system  of  registration  in  the  Small  Holdinprs 

Bill,  especially  as  regards  the  expense  involved,  G.  Jones  9506-9510.  9515-9522. 

Reid^  R.  T.,  Q.C.  (Member  of  the  House.)  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Statement 
that  witness  and  Mr.  Dodd  drafted  the  Allotments  and  Small  Holdings  Bill,  which  has 
been  split  in  two,  and  the  small  holdings  portion  re-introduced  last  year,  8553- 
8556. 

Proposal  that  the  district  councils  when  established,  instead  of  the  sanitary  authorities, 

shall  be  made  the  authority  under  the  Bill,  8557,  8558 Object  of  the  Bill  to  enable 

local  authorities  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  small  holdings  of  from  one  to  forty  or 
fifty  acres  ;  reasons  why  the  interposition  of  a  local  authority  is  considered  necessary, 

8559-8561.8661-8667 Provision  in  the  Bill  by  which   the  local  autiiority  will,  in 

the  long  run,  make  a  profit  out  of  the  transaction;  power  of  the  local  auihority  to 
resume  possession  of  the  holdings  if  the  land  be  required  for  public  purposes,  8562- 
8575.  • 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  a  large  extension  of  the  Allotments  Act  to  small  hold- 
ings would  not  b<».  so  satisfactory  as  Mr.  Jesse  Collings'  proposal,  especially  in  view  of 
the  danger  of  pressure  beins^   brought  to  bear  on   the   local  authority  by  its  tenants,  as 

constituents,   8576-8588.    8667-8^71 Restrictions  imposed   upon  small    holders  as 

regards  mortgaging,  &c.,  by  Mr.  Jesse  Collings'  Bill;  opinion  that  under  that  Bill  the 
transfer  of  land  can  be  accomplished  without  much  legal  expense,  which  U  a  very  im- 
portant advantage,  8589-8594.  8676,  8677 Suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the 

present  system  of  compulsory  purchase  under  the  Land  Clauses  Act,  which,  in  witness' 
opinion,  gives  every  advantage  to  the  landowner,  8595-8598. 
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Reidf  R.  3%  Q.C.    (Member  of  the  House.)    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — eontinuecL 

Desirabilitj  of  power  beins:  given  to  the  local  autiiority  to  provide  tbc  necessary 
buiMings  in  certain  deserving  cases;  strong  objection,  however,  to  the  State  giving 
facilities,  in  the  shape  of  a  large  loan,  for  the  acquisition  of  land,  buildings,  &c.,  to 
persons  who  are  absolutely  impecunious,  8599-8611 Conclusion  that,  notwith- 
standing the  disadvantages  to  the  quasi  owner  under  Mr.  Cullings'  Bill,  as  compared  ' 
with  the  position  of  an  ordinary  tenant,  the  former  would  be  quife  as  well  off  as  the 
latter,  8612-8640.  8643-8649.  8653-8660.  8672  et  seq. 

Non-objection  to  the^principle  of  the  Small  Holdings  Bill  beng  applied  to  present 
tenants,  except  on  the  ground  of  the   investment  of  public  mon^y  in  such  enterprises, 

8641,  8642 Belief  that  in  addition  to  giving  advantages  to  those  already  able  to  pay 

the  required  proportion  to  become  small  Jiolders,  the   Bill  would  open  up  a  new  career 

to  the  rising  generation   in  rural  districts,  8650-8652.  8672-8675 Opinion  that  the 

compulsory  power  to  obtain  land  is  a  very  valuable  portion  of  the  Bill,  8661-8664. 

Rents: 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  not  only  in  England,  but  in  Holland  and  Belgium, 
the  rents  of  small  holdings  are  higher  than  those  of  large  holdings,  Collings  652-655. 
661 High  rent  charged  for  some  small  holding'^  as  compared  with  the  payment  pro- 
posed to  be  made  in  the  form  of  quit-rent,  ib.  830,  831. 

Higher  rents  paid   by  the  small  tenants  than  by   large  .farmers.  Pell  1177-1181 

Opinion  that  a  small  cullivator  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  larger  rent  per  acre  than  a  large 
farmer;  obstacle  to  the  successful  growing  of  cerealn  in  the  former  case,  ib.  1250-1255. 

1295-1297 Expediency  of  the  rents  being  so   modified  that  the  occupiers  can  get  a 

living  out  of  their  holdings,  Ripley  2547-2549. 

Explanation  respecting  the  higher  rents  obtained  for  small  than  for  large  holdings 
about   Delamere;  much  greater  demand  for   the  former,  W^imp^wy  3376-3382.  3396- 

3400.  3423-34^8.  3437-3442.  3461-3469.  3479-3485 Result  of  witness'  professional 

experience  in  various  parts  of  England  that  small  holders,  as  a  rule,  pay  their  rents  bett«r 
than  large  holders,  and  do  not  require  so  much  expenditure  on  bnildings  and  improve- 
ments; much  higher  rents  per  acre  in  the  former  case,  Squarey  3758,  3759.  3780-3783. 

3939-3944.  4016 Decided  opinion  that  small  holdings  are  the  most  profitable  to  the 

landlord.  Smith  6357,  6358. 

Rents  slightly  higher  on  the  small  holdings  near  Claydon   than  on   the  larger   farms, 

Robertson  6533-6535 Considerably  higher  rent  paid  by  the  smaller  holders  at  Long 

Sutton  than  by  the  big  farmers,  Johnson  6651,  6652. 

Consideration  of  the  returns  as  to  the  sizes  and  rents  of  farm<  and  other  holdings  in 
Derbyshire  and   elsewhere,  with  reference  to  the   higher  rental  per  acre  of  the  smaller 

holdings,  Druce  7689-7707 General  impression   that  laTid   let  in  allotments,  or  in 

very  small  holdings,  brings  in  a  higher  rent  than  land  let  to  large  farmers,  Sir  H.  Longley 

8777-8783.  8789 Experience  of  witness    in   Scotland    that   wherever  large    farms 

prevail  the  rents  have  diminished  very  much,  but  that  there  has  been  no  diminution  in 
the  rent  of  the  small  furms  in  Aberdeenshire,  Alexander  9127-9130. 

See  also  Q^it'Rent.         Supply  and  Demand. 

Rent-charge  (  Quit-Rent).  Advocacy  of  a  system  of  small  holdings,  subject  to  a  rent-charge, 
Ripley  2337-2330.  2385.  2569-2585.  2606,  2607. See  also  Quit-Rent. 

Rigbvy  Thomas.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)  — Witnes**  farms  about  109  acres  at  Sutton 
Weaver,  in  Cheshire,  7279,  7280. 

Infunnation  generally  with  reference  to  the  number  and  character  of  small  holdings  in 
the  district;  approval  of  increasing  the  number  if  they  can  be  ^pade  profitable,  7281- 
7295,  7325-7334 Expediency  of  further  legislative  facilities  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  small  holdings,  7296,  2797. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  systep  best  adapted  for  affording  facilities  for  the  purchase  of 
the  holdings;  opinion  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  that  the  local  authorities  should  lend 

the  \\hole  of  the  purchase-money,  7298-7320 Belief  that  tenancies  would   be  more 

suitable  to  the  people  than  ownerships,  7298,  7299 Statement  than  in  Cheshire  the 

pasture  is  of  the. same  value  as  the  arable  land,  7329-7334. 

Ripley^  The  Rev.  Horace  Charles^  M.A.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  Is  Vicar  of 
Minster  Lovell,  Oxfordshire ;  situation  in  this  parish  of  the  estate  bought  by  Fergus 
O'Connor  in  1847  for  the  creation  of  small  holdings,  2233-2245.  2241,  2242. 

Total  of  about  252  acres  in  the  parish  let  out  in  eighty  snudl  holdings,  varying  from 
two  to  four  acres  each,  there  being  thirteen  men  who  occupy  more  than  one  holding, 

2235-224c» Informatiin  as  to  the  oiiginal  cost  of  the  estate  and  tlie  heavy  tithe  upon 

it,  the  arranuements  made  by  the  National  Land  Company  for  its 'division  into  small 

holdings  and  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  the  terms  upon  which  let,  2241-2252 

Explanati<>n  respecting  the  eventual  failure  of  the  Land  Company  and  the  purchase  of 
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Ripley,  The  Rev.  Horace  Charles,  M.A.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— cem^muat' 
the  estate  by  different  owners ;  entire  change  also  in  the  class  of  occupiers,  2253-2267. 
2598-2600. 

Considerable  rate  of  payment  per  acre  by  those  of  the  present  holders  who  have  not 
become  freeholders;  very  high  rent-charge  upon  the  land,  over  and  above  the  rent, 
2268-2280,  2288-2290.  2562-2565,  2519-2529-- — Advantage  of  the  system  of  rent- 
charge  in  so  far  as  it  operates  in  preventing  eviction  ;  three  different  classes  of  holders, 

2281-2290.  2566-2583 Lai^ge  decrease  in  the  selling  value  of  the  holdings;  local 

demand  for  them,  thirty  having  been  purchased  by  twenty-one , of  the  occupiers,  2291- 
2295.  2327.  2578-2580. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  tlie  small  holders  are  doing  fairly  well,  and  far  better  than 
the  large  farmers ;  particulars  hereon  as  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  mode  of  cultivation, 
and  produce  raised,  2293  e^  seq.  2471,  2472.  2557«^— Importance  of  the  production  of 
potatoes  and  the  keeping  of  pigs  as  the  chief  items  which  make  the  sm-ill  holdings  pay, 

2289,2290.  2302,2303.  2325.2472.  2505-2513.  2557 Extraneous  employment,  or 

other  sources  of  income,  in  the  case  of  almost  all  the  small  holders  ;  their  efficiency  in 
different  employments,  2311-2323.  2353-2355.' 2363.  2515.  2609. Obstacles  to  pro- 
fitable fruit-growing  by  the  small  holders,  2324.  2443-2446.  2463-2467. 

Advantage  if  pasture-land  were  attached  tn  the  small  holdings,  so  that  cows  might  be 

kept,  2326.  2382 Expediency  of  separate  holdings  being  from  ten  to  forty  or  fifty 

acres  in  extent,  it  being  impossible  for  a  man  to  support  hiuK^elf  and  family  on  four  acres; 
instances  of  SMCcess  where  more  than  ten  acres  are  held,  2327-2333:  2380-2382.  2386- 

2396.  2423 Exceedingly  sober  and  well-conducted  character  o{  the  small  holders  in 

witness'  parieh ;  several  respects  in  which  superior  to  ordinary  aoricullural  labourers, 
whilst  tliey  very  rarely  become  paupers,  2334-2336.  2425-2433.  2475-2489.  2545, 
2C04,  2605. 

Advocacy  of  a  system  of  smallholdings,  subject  to  a  rent-charge,  2337-2339.  2385. 

2569-2585.  2606,  2607 Very  little  capital  of  the  small  holders  in  witness'  paiish; 

moitgages  raised  on  many  of  the  buildings,  2340-2352.  2513,  2514 Considerable  dis- 
tance of  the  holdings  from  good  markets,  2360,  2361.  2443.  2443.  2474.  2550-2552. 

Beneficial  operation  of  small  holdings  in  Minster  Lovell  in  preventing  pauperism, 
though  the  population  is  largely  increased,  2362-2364.  2376-2378 Increased  produc- 
tion of  the  pmall  holdings  by  tea  son  of  the  care  and  labour  in  their  cultivation ;  estimate 
of  7  /.  10*.  as  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  per  acre,  2365-2375.  2580-2546 Im- 
portant advantage  of  small  holdings  in  the  empioymeyt  of  men  during  their  spare  time, 
2379. 

Inexpediency  oF  too  many  small  holdings  in  the  same  locality,  though  in  every* parish 
there  should  be  facilities  for  agricultural  labourers  and  others  to  obtain  them  to  a  limited 
extent,  2383,  2384.  2516-2518— Very  small  wages  of  agricultural  labourers,  so  that  at 
present  there  is  nothing  before  them  in  old  age  but  the  workhouse;  great  boon  if  some 
of  these  could  cultivate  small  holdings,  2383,  2384.  2401,2402.  2434-2437.  2468-2470. 
2487-2497.  2503,  2504. 

Evidence  in  approval  generally  of  facilities  for  the  purchase  oP  small  areas  and  the 
provision. of  the  necessaiy  buildings,  by  means  of  Government  advances,  to  be  repaid 

over  a  lengthened  period,  2397,  2398.  2408-2412.  2416 Advantages  of  the  plan 

proposed  by  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  for  the  creation  of  small  holding;)  through  the  local 
authorities,  the  occupiers  having  security  of  tenure  upon  payment  of  une-fourth  of  the 
purchase-money,  and  being  liable  for  interest  on  the  remaining  three-iourths,  2399-2407. 

Exorbitant  rents  apprehended  if  there  were  a  great  number  of  small  owners  with  full 
powers  as  to  sub -letting;  restriction  required  on  this  point,  24^12-2418.  2586 Con- 
clusion as  to  the  necessity  of  legislation,  the  landlords  generally  not  being  favourable  to 
the  creation  of  small4ioldings,  2419-2422.  2438,  2439 Suggestions  as  to  the  provi- 
sion of  buildings ;  advantage  on  the  score  of  repairs  where  the  occupiers  are  ownets, 
2424-2430.  2440-2442.  2456-2462.  2558-2561. 

Gradual  way  in  which  many  men  work  up  from  small^  allotments  to  larger  holdings; 

difficulty  on  the  score  of  buildings  where  the  plots  are  small,  2434-2442 Excellent 

school  attendance  of  the  children  of  small  holders  in  Minster  Lovell,  2447-2449 

Advantage  to  the  State  as  well  as  to  the  rural  classes  in  these  being  retained  in  the 

country,  and  in  production    being  thereby  increased,  2450-2452 Sources  whence 

fodder  is  providea  for  the  horses  of  the  small  holders  in  Minster  Lovell,  there  being  no 
common  lands  or  pasture  available,  2453-2455. 

Advantage  in  a  man  holding  ten  acres  (more  or  less)  and  devoting  all  his  time  to  it, 
instead  of  working  as  a  labourer  and  cultivating  an  acre  or  so  in  hi^  spare  time; 
approval  also  of  the  latter  course,  according  to  the  k)cality,  2498-2504.  2530-2545. 
2587.  2609,  2610— Expediency  of  the  rents  being  so  modified  that  the  occupiers  can 

cet  a  living  out  of  their  holdings;  adoption  of  this  principle  by  witness,  2547->2549 

Several  disadvantages  under  which  the  system  of  small  holdings  labours  in  the  case  of 
Minster  Lovell,  2550-2557.  2598-2600. 
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Ripley y  The  Rev.  Horace  Charles,  M.A.     (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence) — continued. 

Sufficient  security  of  local  authorities  under  a  rent-charge  system,  2569-2585.  2606, 
*  2607 Conclusion  that  a  percentage,  though  a  small  one,  of  rural  and  village  popula- 
tions would  find  means  to  acquire  small  holdings,  if  aided  thereto  by  the  local  authorities, 

2587-2593 Incentive  to  thrift  under  the  scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Jesse  Collings, 

2590-2593. 

Great  advantage  if  technical  agricultural  education  were  given  in  the  rural  schools, 
2594-2597 Statement  as  10  the  holdings  in  Minster  Lovell  not  having  been  sub- 
divided ^4601-2603.  2608. 

Roadside  Pastures,     Explanation  on  the  subject  of  roadside  pastures,  witness  submitting 

that  the  people  have  no  riuht  to  turn  out  cattle  on  them.  Pell  1313-1316 Approval 

of  placing  the  roadsides  under  the  district  council,  giving  them  power  to  decide  as  to 
the  pasturage  of  animals,  &c.,  D odd  1,5^4.  5602-5608.  5724-5727. 

Robertson,  William.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  an  estate  agent  at  Claydon,  near 
Winslow  (Bucks);  former  experience  as  agent  in  Scotland,  6527-6530.  6580-6582. 
6611. 

Evidence  as  to  the  satisfactory  position  held  by  the  small  holders  of  land  at  Claydon  ; 
strong  opinion  in  favour  of  the  creation  of  small  holdings  generally,  6530-6579.  6603- 

6606.   6626--66S2.  6683-6691-* Rents  slightly  higher  on  the  small  holdings  than  on 

the  larger  farms,  6533-6535. 

General  derire  at  Claydon  for  tenancies  rather  than  ownerships;  preference  for 
tenancies  accounted  for  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  capital  for  stocking  and  cropping 

the  farm  in  addition  to  purchasing  it,  6540-6544 ^Suggestion  that  the  local  authorities 

should  be  empowered  to  take  land  for  the  purpose  of  providing  small  holdings  ;.  approval 
also,  if  it  were  possible,  that  the  local  authority  should  provide  money  for  the  purpose  of 
stocking  the  land,  6547-6560.  6626-6634. 

Belief  that,  as  a  general  rule,  small  holdings   are  better  culfivuted  than  the  large  ones> 

6566,6567 Moderate  amount  of  rent  paid  in  Buckinghamshire  for  small  holdings, 

6585-6590.  6678-6682 Statement  that  unless  the  tenant  has  some  capital  of  his  own, 

the  question  of  buildins>s  or  small  holdings  becomes  a  real  difficulty,  6593,  6594.  6600^ 
66o2.,66o7-66io.  6617,  6618. 

Decided  view  that  in  any  system  adopted  by  which  facilities  would  be  given  by  local 
authorities,  the  ratepayers  should  be  secured  against  loss,  6627-6630. 

Rossy  John  M^ Gilchrist.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  farms,  as  tenant,  about 
30O  acres  near  Allne^is,  and  carries  on  a  distillery  at  Teaninich  ;  is  a  justice  of  the  peace 
for  Ross-shire,  and  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Land  Nationalisation  Society,  8258- 
8262.  ^ 

Preparation   by  witness  of  a   scheme   for  the  amendment  of  the  land  law   in   the 

Highlands,  8263.  8317 Particulars  of  witness'  first  undertakings  in  the  farming  line,  his 

experience  being  confined  to  Sutherland,  Ross,  and  part  of  Inverness,  8264-8270.  8500- 

8502 Continued  process  of  consolidation  of  small  farms  in  East  Ross,  except  during 

recent  years;  buildings  are  usually  levelled  when  farms  are  consolidated,  8271-8279. 
8496-8500. 

Details  of  the  small  holdings  recently  ci^ated  in  Strathrusdale  by  Sir  Alexander 
Matheson  ;  opinion  that  the  land  would  have  paid  a  better  price  as  a  sheep-farm,  8280- 
8294.  8356-836%.  8462-8467.8531-8533- — Refusal  of  Mr.   Ferguson,  of  Novar,  to 

turn  out  the  tenants  of  the  small  holdings  in  certain  glens,  8294 Suitability  of  the 

land  in  the  glens  for  turnips,  potatoes,  oats,  and  two  years' grasses,  the  people  hving 
entirely  out  of  the  land  ;  great  value  of  these  small  holdings  to  the  large  farmers,  8295- 
8300.  8413-8418.  8456-8461. 

Statement  that  just  outside  Allness  there  is  some  indifierent  ground  which  is  readily 
let  as  small  holdings  to  people  who  are  generally  entirely  occupied  on  it,  83oi-83o6. 

8363-8367 Opinion  that  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Jesse   Collings'  Bill  would   not  be 

largely  taken  advantage  of  around  Allness;  belief  that  the  present  feu  system  would  be 
pief erred,  8307-8316. 

Obligation  upon  witness  to  give  the  use  of  a  small  portion  of  fallow  land  for  potatoes, 
otherwise  he  would  not  get  labourers ;  nhsolute  necessity  lor  potato  land  near  Allness, 

8318-8320.  8445-8455.  8503-8509 Creation  of  a  considerable  number  of  alloiments 

nt  Allness  and  at  Easter  Ross;  opinion  that  the  poor  people  have  greatly  benefited  by 

these   allotments,  83C'3-8325.  8493 Belief  that  the  negotiation  of  mortgages   in 

England  tends  to  keep  the  farms  large,  8326-8328. 

Explanation  of  the  piinciples  of  witness'  scheme,  under  which  the  land  will 
always  retrain  the  propeity  of  the  local  authority,  subject  to  a  rent  to  be  paid  by 
the  tenant;  fixture ol  the  rent,  and  of  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  local  authority  to  the 

hindlord,  by  a   Land    Court   to   be  established,  8329-8343.  8423-8432 Proposed 

application  ol  the  scheme  to  land  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  small  towns  and 

313»  4i>3  villages; 
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Ross,  John  M*GUehrUt.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— ctmrtwu^d. 

yillai>es ;  the  agitation  in  the  Highlands  will  nerer  be  satisfied  until  such  land  is  again 
re-peopled^  8344-8346. 

Grounds  for  ttie  opinion  that  corporations  are  very  bad  landlords5  bat  that  good  local 
authorities,  such  as  parochial  boards,  would  select  and  control  the  tenants  properly^ 

8347-8353.  8384-8388,  8487.  8512.  8530  et  sed. Explanation  that  under  the  scheme 

the  landlord  would  pay  for  the  erection  of  buildings  on  the  small  faro^s,  8354-8362. 

Emphatic  statement  that  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  land  by  the  local  authority^ 
when  necessary,  at  a  moderate  price,  is  part  of  the  Laud  Mationalisation  and  other 
societies'  programme;  belief  that  the  risk  of  financial  failure  under  such  a  scheme  is 
very  small,  but  that  tiicre  is  decidedly  more  security  in  Scotland  than  in  Ireland,  8368- 

8383.  8389-8398.  8402-8412.  8419-8422.   8334-8540 Disapproval   of  any    small 

holders  being  dispossessed  of  their  land,  8399-8401. 

Admission  by  witness  that  he  has  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  land  agitation  in 

RosS'shire,  8402-8407 Opinion  that  the  advance  of  Government  money  is  necessaiy 

in  the  case  of  allotments,  but  not  for  the  creation  of  small  holdings;  non-objection,  how- 
ever, of  witness  to  the  latter,  8432-8445.  8544-8552. 

Considerable  nnn.'ber  of  lowland  crofters  in  the  east  of  Boss  and  the  lowland  parts  of 

^    Inverness;  success,  as  a  lule,  of  these  small   holders,  8468-8475 Disinclination  of 

the  landlords  to  encourage  small  holdings  on  account  of  the  tenants  refusing  to  maintain 
the  buildinc;s,  8476-8483 Information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tenure,  &c.,  in  the  Black 

Isle,  8484-8486. 

Statement,  that  the  system  of  meliorationb  answers,  upon  the  whole,  when  it  is  an 
arrangement,  but  thnt  the  possession  of  the   buildings  bv  the  proprietor  is  preferred, 

8494,  8495 Suitability  of  the  legislation  proposed  for  land  in  England  to  land  in  the 

lowland  parts  of  Scotland,  8510,  8511.  8541-8543. 

Jtoss-skire.     See  Allness,         Scotland, 

Royal  Commission  of  1882.  Comment  upon  the  conclusions  of  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1882  adverse  to  peasant  proprietors;  insufficient  evidence  before  them  on  the  subject, 
Collin gs  637-641.  643.  1044-1046. 

Rural  Population.  Statistics,  founded  on  the  Census  Return^,  and  explanations  thereon,  to 
the  efiect  that  since  1871  there  has  been  a  very  great  decrease  of  the  population  employed 
upon  the  land  in  proportion  to  the  total  population  of  the  country,  Collings  107-123. 

Information  generally  as  to  the  agricultural  population  in  England;  diminution  in  the 
last  thirty  years  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  ruraj  population  in  the  fifteen  agricultural  counties, 

Craiffie  5041-5056 Anticipation  that  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  rural  population 

will  have  taken  place  within  the  last  eight  jearj,  since  the  Census  of  1881  ;  ib.  5047 

Larger  decrease  in  the  population  of  those  counties  which  have  the  great^^r  proportion  oi 

small  (arms,  ib,  5053,  5054 Statement  that  in  all  counties   there  has  been  a  relative 

diminution  of  the  agricuilural  population,  ib.  5058. 

Exception  taken  to  the  conclusion  that  the  decrease  of  the  rural  population  or  of^ small 
hoMings  is  necessnrily  a  national  evil;  approval,  however,  of  the  people  being  retained 
on  the  land,  but  not  artificially,  Druce  7986-8007. 

See  also  Migration  of  Labour. 


Sanitary  Acts.  Statement  that  the  Sanitary  Acts  have  added  very  considerably  to  the 
landlords'  expenditure  on  improvements,  Punchard  6981.  7140. 

Sanitary  Authorities,     See  Local  Authorities. 

School  Rates.  Dissent  from  the  proposition  that  the  State  might  fairly  make  some  com- 
pensation to  agricultural  labourers  in  view  of  their  being  compelled  by  the  Education 
Act  to  send  their  children  to  school,  thus  losing  the  benefit  of  their  labour,  Squarey 
3969-3974. 

SC0TLAf^t>: 

Serious  defect  in  the  Scotch  Agricultural  Betums  that  all  the  mountain  land  is  left 
out;  statement  that  only  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area  of  Scotland  is  accounted  for  at 
all,  GrfltgtV  4978-4984. 

Besult  of  witness'  experience  in  Haddingtonshire  that  there  is  a  willingness  generally 
on  the  part  of  the  owners  to  sell  land  for  small  holdings,  but  that  the  difficulty  consists 
in  getting  the  labourers  to  purchase,  Haldane  8075-8079.  8092,  8093*  8121-8130. 8191- 

8193 Strong  advocacy  of  the  introduction  into  Scotland  of  something  in  the  nature 

of 
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ScoTLANIh-^onUnned. 

of  the  Settled  Land  Act^  which  exists  in  England,  in  order  to  remove  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  small  sales  of*  land,  Haldane  8094,  8095. 

Doubt  whether  the  allotment  system  ever  took  root  to  any  considerable  extent  through- 
out Scotland;  preference  of  the  agricultural  labourers  for  a  garden  instead  of  an  allot- 
ment, Haldane  8096-8100.  8139-,  8140.  8245,  8246 Tendency  in  Scotland  in  recent 

years  towaids  the  consolidation  of  small  farms,  ib.  8101-8103. 8239-S244 Desirability 

of  the  machinery  proposed  in  Mr.  CoUings' Bill  being  applied  to  Scotland,  ib.  8104- 
8107.  8118,  8119.  8154,  S155. 

Explanation*  of  the  principles  of  witness'  scheme,  under  which  the  land  would  always 
remain  the  property  of  the  local  authority,  subject  to  a  rent  to  be  paid  Uy  the  tenant ; 
fixture  of  the  rent  and  of  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  local  authority  to  th«  landlord  by  u 

Land  Court  to  be  established,  Ross  8263.  8317.  8329-8343.  8423-8432 Suitability 

of  the  land  in  the  glens  for  turnips,  potatoes,  o^s,  and  two  years'  grasr^es^  the  people 
living  entirely  out  of  the  land  ;  great  value  of  these  small  holdings  to  the  large  farmers, 
very  good  cows,  supplying  firsi-elas'i  young  stock,  being  kept  on  them,  ib,  8295-8300. 

8413-8418.  8456-8461 Proposed   application  of  witness    scheme   to   land  ^in    the 

immediate?  neighbourhood  of  small  towns  and  villages;  the  as:itation  in  the  Highlands 
will  never  be  satisfied  until  such  land  is  ag-ain  re-peopled,  ib.  8344-8346. 

Emphatic  statement  that  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  land  by  the  local  authority 
when  necessary,  at  a  moderate  price,  is  part  of  the  Land  Nationalisation  and  o^her 
societies'  programme;  belief  that  the  risk  of  financial  failure,  under  such  a  scheme,  is 
very  snail,  but  that  there  is  decidedly  more  security  in  Scotland  than  in  Ireland,  Ross 

8368-8383.  8389-8398.  8402-8412.  8534-8540 Disapproval  of  any  small  holder^ 

being  dispossessed  of  their   land,  t&.  8399-8401 A^dmission  by  witness  that  he  has 

taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  land  agitation  in  Ross-shire,  ib.  8402-8407. 

Reasons  why  the  demand  for  small  holdings  is  less  pronounced  in  Scotland  than  in 
England;  limitation  of  the  active  demand  for  ownership  to  the  neighbourhood  of  towns. 

Sir  G.  Campbell  8685, 8686 Points  of  difference  between  the  systems  of  ownership  of 

land  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  small  agricultural  ownership  being  practically  non- 
existent in  the  former,  ib.  8687 Statement  that  small  agricultural  holdings  are  com- 
mon to  the  north  of  the  Tay,  there  being  a  limited  number  ol  small  ownerships  in  Orkney 
nnder  a  Norwegian  tenure  ;  successful  development  of  the  small-farm  syste  11  in  parts  of 
Aberdeenshire,  ib.  8700-8703.  8728-8735. 

Belief  that  the  abs^ce  of  small  agricultural  farms  in  the  southern  counties  of  Scot 
land  constitutes  an  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  the  labouring  classes  ;  information  as 
to  Lord  Dalhousie's  attempt  to  create  small  holdings  in  Forfarshire,  where  a  considerable 
demand  on  the  part  of  superior  ploughmen  exists  for  them.  Sir  G.  Campbell  8707,  8708 

Conclusion  that  there  would  he  a  very  great  difficulty  in   formulating  a  rapid  and 

radical  remedy  for  the  present  state  of  things  in  Scotland ;   suggestions  for  facilitating 
the  creation  of  small  holdings,  ib.  8709.  8713,  8714.  8716-8718. 

Information   as  to  the  wages  received  by  the  labourers  in  the  midlands  of  Scotland  ; 

arragement  as  to  cottages,  &c.,  Duncan  9299-9308.  9420-9425 Feeling  of  the  people 

that  they  have  done  as  much  for  the  nation  as  the  Irish  have,  and  are  also  entitled  to  a 

grant  of  money  from  the    Government,  16.19309,  9310 Object  of  the  Ploughman's 

Union  to  get  complete  liberty  in  small  holdings,  ib.  9311,  9312. 

Peasant  propcietary  nearly  unknown  in  Forfarshire  and  Perthshire;  considerable  num- 
ber of  small  agricultural  tenancies  in  these  counties,  Duncan  9322-9340 Particulars 

of  the   successful  experimentsj  made  by  the  late  Lord  Panmure  and  Lord  Dalhousie  to 

multiply  small  farms,  ib.  9340-9352 Great  demand  for  small  holdings  in  Forfarshire, 

Perthshire,  Haddingtonshire,  and  East  Lothian,  ib.  9383-9388. 

See  vAso  Albiess.     ^  Consolidation  of  Farms.       Crofters.        Feu  System.        Fifeshire. 
Game.        Legislation.        Matheson,  Sir  Alexander.         Supply  and  Demand. 

Security  of  Property.  Considerable  value  attached  to  a  multiplication  of  small  frteholds  in 
increasmg  the  security  of  property.  Lord  Wantage  1754-1759.  1787.  1834 Desir- 
ability on  social  and  political  grounds  that  there  should  he  a  large  number  of  landholders 
dotted  about  the  country ;  belief  that  the  large  landowners  would  themselves  be  only  too 
glad  to  see  an  increase  of  small  holdings,  Punchard  7008-7012.  7019. 

See  also  Ownerships  or  Tenancies. 

Security  of  Tenure.  Important  advantage  claimed  for  witness'  scheme  as  securing  fixity 
of  temire  and  other  rights  of  ownership,  Collings  557-5<>3.  571-574-  5*^7-595 Non- 
objection to  perpetual  leaseholds  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities,  though  witness  objects 

to  private  leaseholds,  ib.  584-586 Expediency  of  some  better  security  of  tenure  being 

provided  for  the  very  large  number  of  existing;  small  farmers  in  England  and  Wales; 
approval  of  their  having  a  right  of  pre-emption  m  the  event  of  sale  of  their  holdings,  ib. 
i605-i6i6. 
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Security  of  Tenttre— continued. 

Strong  advocacy  of  a  system  of  small  leaseholds^  with  fixity  of  tenure ;  difficulty  as 
to  ownership  il*meii]were  required  to  pay  down  one-fourth  of  the  purchase-money.  Gibbons 

3568-3574.  3660,  3661.  3686-3699 ^Advaiitaiie  «»f  security  of  tenure,  as  i>y  means  of 

a  small  quit- rent,  JSw^Am  4307-4312.  4316-4320 Great  importance  of  giving  the 

ten»nts  of  small  holdings  security  of  tenure,  so  that  they  should  not  be  evicted  except 
for  non-pnynient  of  rent  or  for  some  other  breach  of  condition  of  tenancy,  DoM  5674- 
567'9- 

Conclusion  that  if  there  are  to  be  more'  numerous  small  lioldings  it  is  almost  a 
nece^'sity  that  there  should  be  some  system  under  which  the  tenant  has  «uch  security,  of 
tenure  that  he  may  invest  his  capital  in  improvements  with  confidence,  Sir  G.  Campbell 
8679-8681.  8712. 

See  also  Ownerships  or  Tenancies.         Quit  Rent. 

SETTLEMENTy  EnTAIL,  AND  PRIMOGENITURE: 

St^tisticH  in  support  of  opinion  that  the  main  hindrance  to  the  creation  of  small 
holdmsis  is  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  Lmd  in  large  estates,  such  accumulation 
beina  fostered  and  ])rotecrpd  by  the  laws  of  primo<;eniture  »nd  settlement;  belief  that 
tht>e  infiuences  are  still  in  full  operation,  Arnold  193-204.  303-305.  319-323.  387-397. 
404-414.  440-450. 

Very  little  land  for  sale  by  landowners,  save  under  Lord  Caim.8'  Act;  limited  opera- 
tion of  the  Act,  ColUngs  jjg,  780—- — Great  barrier  to  the  creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary 
through  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  entail  and  settlement,  which  should  be  abolished, 
*.  15J7-1623- 

Approval  of  alteration  in  the  law  as  regards  settlement  and.  entail,  as  facilitating  sub- 
division of  land  rather  than  of  dirert  legislation  for  the  purpose,  Ptf//  1282-1285.  1317 

Great  benefit  to  the  ponimunity  and  to  landowners  if  the  power  to  settl.e  and  entail 

land  were  abolished,  Squarey  3747-3749.  4051 . 

Approval  of'giving  the  tenant-for-Iife  power  to  sell,  with  three-fourths  of  the  money 
to  remain  aW  rent-chai'ue;  grounds  for  the  opinion  that  this  course  would  facilitate 

the  voluntary  creation  of  small  holdings,  Dodd  5701-5706 Strong  view  that  land 

should  not  be  made  the  subject  of  settlement  or  life  estate ;  contention  that  until  settle- 
ment is  extinguished  tht^ie  will  be  verv  great  difficulties  in  the   wav  of  cheapening  land 

transfer,  Fyffe  6045,  6046 ^Belief  that  the  entire  abolit^n  of  settlements    would 

naturally  bring  a  vast  amount  of  land  into  the  market,  ib.  6054. 

Doubtful  opinion  as  to  whether   the   present   system  of  setflement   prevents  larger 

quantities  of  land  coming  into  the  mvirket,  Punchard  7002-7007 Belief  that  the  law 

of  primogeniture  has  more  to  do  than  settlement  in  keeping  land  undivided,  t&.  7159- 
7161. 

Important  efiect  of  the  Settled  Land  Act  of  1881  in  facilitating  the  sale  and  sub- 
divisions of  settled  estates;  inAtance  in  the  case  of  some  property  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough in  Oxfordshire,  Drwctf  7432-7437.  7540,  7541.  7657-7664.7712-7720.8008, 

8009.   8016-8019.   8021-8029 Tendency  of  the   law  of  primogeniture   in   cases  oJF. 

intestacy  and  of  family  settlements  to  cause  the  aggregation  of  land  in  few  holdings, 

ib.  7561-7567 Impression  as  regards  primogeniture  that  it  was  Norman  French 

law,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  it  superseded  the  old  Saxon  law,  ib.  8o6t- 
8071. 

-Tendency  of  the  Settled  Laud  Act  to  distribute  the  land  by  ordinary  sale,  £/rAe/^ 
8925,  8926.  8931,  8932. 

Sewage  Farms.  Unprofitable  character  of  sewage  farms  in  consequence  of  the  nhanced 
cost  of  production,  Punchard  7175-7177. 

Sheep.  Consideration  of  certain  agricultural  returns  for  Scotland  and  for  England,  with 
reference  specially  to  the  number  of  sheep  on  holdings  of  different  sizes,  the  results  being 
somewhat  at  variance  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  from  the  staristics  submitted  by 
witness,  ColUngs  973-990. 

Total  number  in  1875  and  1885,  distinguishing  between  groups  of  holdings  ;  average 
in  1885,  of  sixty-seven  per  100  acres,  App.  505. 

See  also  Stock. 

Shopkeepers.  Very  unsatisfactory  result  when  shopkeepers  become  small  owners  and  sub  - 
let  the  holdings.  Square;/  4017-4021. 
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Size  of  Holdings: 

Sugge«ti()us  as  to  the  size,  respectirel^,  of  self-contaiDed  holdings  for  agrioalturists 
exclusively,  and  of  lioldings  for  men  having  other  occupations  as  wen,  CoUings  84&-861 

The  holdings  might  be  from  about  thirty  tii  fifty  acres,  there  being  considerable 

quantities  of  land  suitable  for  sub-division,  Zord  Wantage  1786-1796.  1806.1884.  '9^^ 

Expediency  of  separate  holdings  beins;  from  ten  to  forty  or  fifty  acres  in  extent,  it 

being  impossible  for  a  man  to  support  himself  and  family  on  foar  acres ;  instances  of 
success  where  more  than  ten  acres  are  held,  Ripley  2327-2333.  2380-2382.  2386-2396. 
2423 ^The  holdings  should  not  be  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  hfty  acres,  ib.  2423. 

Expediency  of  facilities  for  tl)e  acquisition  of  holdings  of  from  two  or  three  up  to  sixty 
or  seventy  acres,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  ^ci/man  2808-2812—^ 
Suggestions  as  to  the  varyincr  size  of  the  holdings  to  be  taken  in  the  first  instance  by  men 
according  to  the  number  in  family,  the  money  at  their  disposal,  and  other  circum^^tances; 
conclusion  that  in  course  of  time  many  of  the  labouring  classes  would,  with  the  proposed 
help,  gradually  and  successfully  extend  their  holdings  from  very  small  beginnings,  ib. 
2952  et  uq. 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  a  labourer  may  support  himself  and  family  on  a  holding 
of  ten  acres  of  good  land,  but  not  on  five  acres,  without  some  extraneous  means,  Standring 

3201-3207.  3259,  3260.  3321 Expediency  of  the  holdings  varying  in  size  from  ten 

acres  upwards.  Gibbons  3566>  3557*  3603 Conclusion  that  the  formation  of  Stnall 

holdings  and  their  size  must  depend  largely  on  the  soil  and  the  surroundings,  there  being 
many  other  considerations,  Squarey  4054-4057. 

Suggestion  that  the  area  of  each  holding  should  not  be  less  than  fifly  acres  ;  means 

of  obtaining  a  living  therefronf  if  fairly  good  land,  Hugfies  4145.  4244.  4329-4339 

Expediency  of  the  holdings  varying  in  size  from  ten  to  fifly  acres,  Owen  4574-4578 

Recommendations  as  to  the  different  size  of  small  holdings  and  small  farms  to  be  created 
by  the  local  authority,  according  to  the  demand,  the  quality  of  the  land,  and  other  con- 
•     siderations,  T.  Janes  4798-4800.  4812-4830.  4847-4860.  4903*4936. 

Information  in  regard  to  the  special  inquiries  made  by  witness  as  to  the  size  of  agri- 
cultural holdings,  both  in  this  and  other  countries,  Craigie  4950-4956 Returns  of  the 

acreage  of  small  holdings,  prepared  and  handed  in  by  witness,  in  regard  to  the  nine 
agricultural  counties  in  the  east  of  England,  ib,  5037-5039. 

Argument  that  the  amount  of  land  suitable  for  small  holdings  depends  in  a  large 
measure  upon  the  character  of  the  soil ;  expediency  of  fixing  a  limit  of  money  rent 

rather  than  one  of  pure  acreage,  Bidwell  5161-5168 Decided  view  that  there  should 

be  farms  of  all  sizes  ;  opinion  that  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  worked  advantageously 
as  a  small  holding  should  be  about  twenty-five  acres.  Beck  5334.  6842-5344.  6358- 

5362.  5409-5413.  5430-5435 Opinion  that  the  size  of  the  holdings  should  vary  from 

ten  up  to  twenty  acres,  Littleton  6518-6521. 

Slight  increase  since  1875  in  the  average  size  of  farms,  Druce  7422-7429.  7647,  7648. 

7931-7935 Calculation  that  a  man  and  his  family  cannot  live  comfortably  out  of 

the  produce  of  a  holding  of  ten  acres,  though  they  might  live  on  twenty  acres,  ib.-  7471* 
7473-  7649-7651- 

Approval  of  the  proposal  to  utilise  the  municipalities  not  only  as  regards  small,  but 
also  large  allotments ;  doubt,  however,  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  proposal  in  view 
of  the  large  size  of  the  farms  in  demand  in  Scotland,  Sir  G.  Campbell  8712 State- 
ment that  a  holding  of  forty  to  fiftv  acres  would  enable  a  man  and  his  family  to  subsist, 
and  that  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  they  could  subsist  on  far  less,  Duncan  9265, 9266. 

Number  of  holdings  of  different  classes,  according  to  acreage,  in  the  counties  of 
Lincoln  and  Norfolk  as  compared  with  Devon  and  Somerset,  App,  498. 

Total  of  separate  holdings,  in  groups  of  different  sizes,  in  the  years  1870,  1875,  1880, 
and  1885;  4/'P*502. 

See  alao  Consolidation  of  Farms.  '      Supply  and  Demand. 

Small  Farm  and  Labourers*  Land  Company.  Favourable  conclusion  as  to  the  operation 
of  the  Small  Farm  and  Labourers'  Land  Company ;  reference  especially  to  an  estate  of 
the  company  at  Cottenham,  in  C^imbridgeshire,  Pell  1219-1224.  1236-1239. 

Explanations  in  detail  respecting  the  constitution,  objects,  and  operations  of  the 
Small  Farm  and  Labourers'  Land  Company  (of  which  witness  is  chairman) ;  particu- 
lars uith  special  reference  to  the  Lambome  Estate  of  the  company,  the  Cottenham 
and  Histon  estate,  and  the  Foxham  and  Chippenham  estate.  Lord  Wantage  1669  ft 

seq. Information  as  to  the  financial  results ;  average  dividend  of  3  per  cent,  ib. 

1672-1702.  1836-1840.  1887,  1888.  1950-1961. 

Very  limited  applications  to  the  company  for  ihe  purchase  of  land,  tenants^  as  a  rule, 
preferring  to  hire ;  statement  hereon  as  to  the  terms  of  purchase  on  the  Lamborne  and 
other  estates,  the  arrangements  as  r^ards  cottages  and  farm  buildings,  &c..  Lord 

Wantage  1677  et  sea.,  1836  et  seq. Sale  of  only  two  acres  on  the  Lamborne  estate 

at  26  /•  an  acre,  ana  of  seventeen  acres  at  21  /•  an  acre;  explanation  as  to  the  payment 
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Small  Farm  and  Labourers^  Land  Company — continued. 

in  full  in  the  former  case,  and  by  deferred  payments  in  the  latter.  Lard  Wantage  1677- 

1679.   1696-1702.    1710-1723,    1836-1838 Infinitesimal  inflence  of  the   company, 

though  adding  considerably  to  the  increase  of  small  cultiratorii  in  a  few  localities^  ib. 
1756.  iSsft-i&fo.  1847.  1850-1865. 

Explanations  in  detail  of  the  terms  upon  which  witness  purchased  nineteen  acres  of 
land  on  the  Lamborne  estate  (Berkshire),  the  provision  of  buildings,  the  mode  of 
cultivation,  and  amount  of  stock,  and  the  satisfactory  results  generally,  the  land  being 
worked  entirely  by  himself,  Warrack  1982  et  seq. 

Statements  hs  to  the  difficulty  of  the  Small  Farm  Company  in  obtainini;  purchasers, 
this  not  applying  to  tenants,  Squarey  3826-3862.  3915-3923.  4005-4015.  4076-4078. 

Smith,  Henry  Herbert  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Is  a  land  agent  and  surveyor,  carry- 
ing on  biisitiess  in  London  and  Chippenham ;  is  agent  to  TLtwd  Ijansdovme  and  other  large 
landowners,  63336335.  6343. 

Information  in  regard  the  character  of  the  holdings  on  the  estates  of  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  Lord  Crewe,  in  Wiltshire ;  belief  that  the  largest  system  of  allotments  in  England 

is  upon  Lord  Lansdowne's  estate,  6336-6352.  6359-6363 Statement  that  the  system 

of  small  holdings  on  Lord  Lansdowne's  property  has  been  singularly  successful  especially  in 

regard  to  the  payment  of  rent,  6344,  6345 Abatements  of  rent  to  the  extent  of  20  per 

cent,  on   the  property  of  Lord  Lansdowne  since  the  year  1879;  6346-6352 Repairs 

and  improvements  carried  out  By  Lord  Lansdowne  and  not  by  the  tenants,  6353-6356. 

Decided  opinion  that  small  holdings  are  the  most  profitable  to  the  landlord,  6357, 

6358 Explanation  as  to  the  difficulties  in  establishing  small  holdings  at  the  present 

time ;  considerable  desire  on  the  part  of  the  labourers,  notwithstanding  these  oiScul- 
ries,  to  obtain  small  holdin^A,  6364-6376.  6380-6385 Expediency  of  further  legisla- 
tion for  increasing  the  facilities  for  forming  small  holdings,  6377,  6378. 

Smith,  Joseph  Alfred.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  is  honorary  secretaiy  of  the 
East  Suffolk  Chamber  of  ^riculture ;  is  also  managing  director  of  the  Eastern  Couo- 
ties  Dairy  Institute,  7335-7338. 

Examination  as  to  the  existing  system  and  extent  of  small  holdings  in  Cast  Suffolk ; 
conclusion  that  the  tendency  of  late  is  to  increase  the  number,  7339-7353.  7371-7394. 

Approval  of  the  Small  Holdint^s  Bill  as  giving  the  best  facilities  for  the  creation  of 
small  holdings  ;  belief,  however^  that  the  compulsory  part  of  the  Bdl  would  not  be 
generally  desired,  7364-73^9- 

Numerous  objections  to  labourers  holding  land  to  cultivate  in  addition  to  their  ordi- 
nary work ;  opinion  that  farmers  do  not  approve  of  this  interference  with  the  menV 
ordmary  labour,  7371,  7372.  7381-7383- 

Soham  {Cambridge).  Particulars  regarding  the  parish  of  Soham,  and  the  general  character 
and  extent  of  the  holdings;  large  amount  of  unenclosed  common  land,  where  the 
occupiers  have  the  privilege  of  tumins:  their  horses  and  cattle  out  to  graze,  Bidwdl 

5107-5123.  5208,  5209.  5248-5251 Belief  that  in  Soham  the  small  tenants  do  better 

than  the  actual  owners  of  the  small  holdings,  Uk  51 15*5123. 

Analysis  of  occupiers  in  the  parish,  according  to  holdings  of  different  classes  and 
extent  of  acreage,  App.  501. 

Soil,  iic.  {Small  Holdingsy  Several  obstacles  to  the  creation  and  satisfactory  working  of 
small  holdings  in  the  chalk  districts  of  England,  the  soil  and  the  surroundings  being 

unsuitable,  Squarey  3733-3741.  3762 Conclusion  that  the  key  of  the  question  of 

small  holdings  is  the  fact  that  the  best  land  is  already  taken ;  inferior  land  never  found 

where  there  are  small  holdings,  BidweU  518^-5190.  5273,  5274 Decided  view  that 

land  for  small  holdings  ought  to  be  of  the  value  of  30*.  an  acre,  Beck  5446 Grreat 

importance  that  the  land  («ered  for  small  holdings  should  be  a  very  good  quality,  Fyff^ 
6061-6068. 

Spckde  Labour.  Great  value  attached  to  spade  labour  as  on  small,  holdings,  CMin^  733- 
735* See  also  Cultivation.        Labour. 

Squarey,  EUa$  PotH.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Practice  of  witness  as  a  land  agent, 
chiefly  at  Salisbvry ;  he  is  President  of  the  Institute  of  Surveyors,  and  a  dhnector  of  the 
Sfimll  Farm  and  Labourers'  Land  Company,  3727-3730. 

Entire  approval  of  a  reasonable  extension  of  the  system  of  small  freeholds,  3731,3732. 

37*3'  3794'3799 Several  obstacles  to  the  creation  and  satisfactory  working  of  small 

holdings  in  the  chalk  districts  of  England,  the  soil  and  the  surroundings  being  unsuitable, 

3733-8741.  3762 Difficnlty  f^eBeraity  as  to  the  vub-di vision  of  land,  on  account  of 

the  great  expense  and  delay  of  transfer ;  amended  legislation  in  contemplation,  3741- 
3747,  4024-4031.  4058-4061* Great  dificvlty  (as  regards  an  extensioo  of  small  hold- 
ings) on  the  scorce  rf  buddings,  3741.  3783-3785.  3867-3869 ValuiOrfe  (Mlities  in 

the  transfer  of  bad  under  a  system  of  registratioD,  3744-3746 Great  beneit  to  the 
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Squareyt  Eliot  Potts.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — contimueiL 

comniunity  and  to  landowners  if  the  power  to  settle  and  entail  land  were  abolished, 
3747  3749- 406 «. 

Considerable  number  of  small  freeholders  near  the  New  Forest,  who  (or  whose  fore- 
fathers) were  originally  squatters  on  the  Crown  land  ;  exoeedingly  industrious  character 
and  prosperous  condition  of  these  people,  3750-3756.  3769«  3924-3938— — Expediency 
of  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  small  holders  like  those  near  the  New  Forest, 
3756,  3767- 

Result  of  witness'  professional  experience  in  various  parts  of  England,  that  small 
holders,  as  a  rule,  pay  their  rents  better  than  large  holders,  and  do  not  require  so  much 
expenditure  on  buildings  and  improvements ;  much  hifi^her  rents  pet  acre  in  the  former 

case*  3758,  3759.  3780-3783,  3939-3944-  4016 Evidence  to  the  effect  that  as  regards 

cereols  and  root  crops,  the  relative  production  is  much  greater  on  large  farms  than  on 
small  holdings,  whilst,  in  the  latter  case,  the  production  is  greater  and  more  profitable 
as  regards  poultry,  pigs,  and  vegetables,  3760-3779.  3889-3901.  4062-4066, 

Considerable  number  of  small  holdings  on  Lord  Bath's  estates  iu  Somersetshire  and 
Wiltshire ;  varying  size  of  these,  and  character  of  the  cultivation,  the  rents  being  very 

well  paid,  3762I  3772.  3984-3993.  4008-4010 Gradual  disappearance  of  homesteads 

and  buildings  which  formerly  existed  under  the  copyhold  system ;  increased  prevision, 
on  the  other  hfind,  of  new  buildings  and  labourers'  cottages,  since  inclosures  have  been 
carried  t>ut,  3784,  3785.  3902-3909.  4033-4035- — Great  increase  (»f  produce  through 
the  carrying  out  of  inclosures  and   the  consolidation  of  farms,  though  unsatisfactory 

otherwise,  3786-3788.  3863-3866.   3886-3901 Advantage    of    the  greater  labour 

expended  in  cultivation  where  the  holdings  are  small  ;  witness  fully  approving  of  sub- 
division of  land  where  the  soil  and  surroundings  are  favourable  to  small  noldings,  3789- 
3799-  3806,  3806.  3946-3949-  4054-4057- 

Distinct  failure  formerly  of  tlie  system  of  small  holdinsfs  at  Minster  Lovell,  3800,  3801 
—  Disastrous  failure  in  the  case  of  joint  cultivation  by  some  forty  or  fifty  fauiilies 
living  in  one  large  house,  as  tried  about  forty  years  ago,  by  the  late  Robert  Owen,  at 
Harmony  Hall,  3803,  3804. 

Decided  decrease  in  the  number  of  small  holdings  during  the  last  thirty  yearn;  causes 

to  which  owing,  3807-3815.  3960-3963.  4004 -Frobable  reasons  why  there  has  been 

no  material  decrease  of  small  holdings  in  France  or  Belgium,  3816-3819 Instances 

of  large  areas  in  this  countiy  having  been  bought,  as  a  speculation,  for  conversion  into 
smallholdings;  results  in  this  and  other  cases  as  regards  the  prices  obtained,  38 19^  3820, 
4036-4043- 

Examination  in  support  of  the  cx)nc1u8ion,  that  thou6;h  Lord  Ashbourne's  Act  has 
worked  beneficially  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ireland,  it  would  be  unwise  to 

extend  it  to  England,  3821-3862.  3870-3881 Result  of  witness' experience  as  a 

Director  of  the  Small  Farms  Company,  that  there  is  no  great  demand  in  England  for 
small  freeholds,  whilst  the  landowners  are  now  perfectly  ready  to  sell  sufficient  land  for 
meeting  any  demand  that  may  arise  without  State  intervention,  3826-3862.  3915-3923. 

4005-4016'  4048-4053 Deprecation  generally  of  State  subsidies  for  the  assistance 

of  any  one  class  of  the  community  ;  opinion,  moreover,  that  an  advance  of  75  per  cent, 
as  in  Ireland,  is  too  much,  3839-3862.  3870-3881.  39'o-39»4-  3949-  3969-3983. 

Full  approval  of  a  very  large  extension  of  small  holdings  throughout  the  country,  but 
for  the  economic  diflSculty,  and  the  wa«t  of  buildings,  &c.,  3867-3869.  3920-3923.  3949. 

3956-3959 Advantage  if  the  cultivation  of  the  Downs  by  small  farmers  copld  be 

discontinued,  so  that  the  land  might  revert  to  sheep  walks,  3882-3885 Very  excep- 
tional erection  of  buildings  by  tenants  in  England,  these  being  liberally  provided  by  the 
landlords,  3922,  3923. 

Bad  state  of  the  buildings  of  the  small  holders  on  the  edge  of  the  New  Forest ;  very 
little  poverty  among  this  class,  though  they  do  not  save  money,  3924-3938.  4000-4003 

lllustratiun  of  the  disadvantage  under  which  small  farmers  labour  through  want  of 

capital,  as  compared  with  large  farmers,  3945-3947 Great  value  attached  to  local 

dairy  schools,  3948. 

Infrequent  instances  of  men  emerging  from  the  labouring  class  into  that  of  small 

farmers,  3950-3952 Frequent  migration  of  the  children  of  agricultural  labourers  into 

the  towns,  witness  strongly  approving  of  facilities  whereby  they  may  obtain  small  holdings 
so  long  as  Stale  intervention  and  subsidies  are  not  resorted  to,  3952-3959.  4071- 

4075- 

Question  for  consideration  whether  the  local  authority  might  not  incur  some  risk  in 
promoting  small  holdings  as  adding  to  the  food  value  of  the  cooDtry,  and  as  diminishing: 

the  poor  rates,  3964-3968 Dissent  from  the  proposition  that  the  State  might  (airly 

make  some  compensation  to  agricultural  labourers,  iu  view  of  their  being  compelled  by 
the  Bducation  Act  to  send  their  children  to  school,  thus  losing  the  benefit  of  their 
labour,  3969-3974. 
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Beport^  i88g — eambmed, 

Squarey,  JElias  Potts.    (Aoalysis  of  his  Evidence) — eorUinned. 

Indirect  operation  of  the  Incloeure  Acts  iu  dispossesring  the  less  competent  of  the 

class  of  copyholders^  3976-397^ Further  statement  hs  to  landowners  being  now 

quite  ready  to  meet  any  demand  for  small  holdinffs,  4004-4009.  4048*4053. Yerj 

unsatisfactory  result  when  shopkeepers  become  tmsll  owners  and  sublet  the  holdings, 
4017-4031. 

Necessity  of  prompt  payment  by  holders  of  their  instalments  under  a  system  of 
advances  from  the  Siate,  4022,  4023 Conclusion  that  the  formation  of  small  hold- 
ings and  their  size  must  depend  largely  on  the  soil  and  the  surroundings,  there  being 

many  other  considerations,  4054-4057 Exceptional  instances  of  profitable  poultry 

farming  on  a  large  scale»  4062-4065— ^Difficulty  on  the  score  of  buildings  if  landlords 
let  on  ninety-nine  years'  leases,  4067-4070. 

Further  explanation  that  witness  would  welcome  a  great  extension  of  small  holdings, 
but  is  opposed  to  State  interference,  4071-4075 — '—Statement  with  further  reference  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  Small  Farms  Company  in  obtaining  purchasers,  this  not  applying 
to  tenant*,  4076-4078. 

Standringy  J.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  is  a  small  farmer  at  Epworth,  in 
Lincolnshire ;  is  also  a  hay,  straw,  and  potato  dealer,  and  a  collector  of  rates,  3191, 
3192. 

Great  number  of  small  holdings  at  and  about  Epworth,  some  held  by  the  owners  and 
some  by  tenants,  there  being  peculiar  facilities  in  the  locality  (Isle  of  Axholme)  for 
renting  hoUlinjrs  of  from  two  roods  up  to  200  acres,  3193-3196.  3213.  3325-3336 — 
Particulars  of  witness'  experience  as  a  small  holder,  and  of  the  experience  of  many  of 
his  neighbours ;  exceedingly  satisfactory  results  as  regards  cultivation  and  production, 
so  that  he  strongly  advocates  an  extension  of  the  system  elsewhere,  3197  et  seq.'-^-^ 
Varying  price  paid  for  the  land  owned  by  witness ;  estimate  of  the  pre!«ent  value,  3208. 
3302-3310- 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  a  labourer  may  support  himself  and  family  on  a  holding 
of  ten  acres  of  good  land,  but  not  on  five  acres  without  some  isxtraneous  means,  3301- 

3207.  3259,  3260.  3321 Written  testimony  borne  by  some  half  score  of  agricultural 

labourers  at  Epwoith  to  the  great  value  of  allotments  or  small  holdings,  3208 — 
Employment  en  adjacent  farms  of  the  men  who  occupy  the  smaller  holdings;  state- 
ment  hereon  as  to  the  wages  in  the  locality,  3209.  3216-3218.  3268-3271.  3337. 

Means   of  raising  money  for  buying  small  holdings  when  for  sale,  many  being 

mortgaged,  3214-3216.  3235-3238 Numerous  instances^  of  agricultural  labourers  at 

Epworth  largely  increasing  their  holdings,  3217,  3218.  3261-3267 Excellent  produc- 
tion in  the  small  holdings ;  particulars  hereon  as  compared  with  larger  firms,  3219, 
3220.  3256-3258.  3262-3267.  33i>-3323* 

Satisfaction  expressed  with  Mr.  Jesse  Collings'  Bill  if  it  be  made  compulsory; 
examination  hereon  to  the  effect  that  some  limit  of  area  should  be  drawn  in  applying 
compulsion,  and  that  witness  is  not  prepared  to  submit  detailed  suggestions  on  the 

subject,  3221-3224.  3276*3301 Disadvantages  of  a  system  whereby  holders  might 

borrow  three-fourths  of  the  purchase  money,  being  thus  tied  to  the  spot ;  beUef  that  the 
bulk  of  the  small  farmers  would  prefer  to  be  tenants  rather  than  buy  under  such  con- 
ditions, 3240-3243. 

Several  generations  for  which  the  system  of  small  holdings  has  prevailed  in  the  Isle 

of  Axholme,  3244-3249.  3325-3336 Excellent  result  in  ihe  case  of  a  small  common 

at  Epworth,  let  out  to  labourers  at  1 «.  an  acre  on  condition  of  their  providing  a  cottage, 

3247 Deprecation  of  the  conversion  of  waste  or  inferior  land  into   small  holdings, 

3272-3275.  3302.  3322-3324 Information    respecting   the   relative    proportion  of 

owners  and  tenants  at  Epworth  ;  preference  of  many  for  continuing  as  tenaots,  3337* 
3345-  3366-3367- 

Explanation  as  to  the  small  holders  at  Epworth  living  in  cottaa;e8  in  the  village  which 
is  close  to  ihe  holdings,  3349-3353— —Great  want  of  a  simple  and  cheap  system  of 
transfer  of  land,  3354.  3362,  3363. 

Local  custom  or  tenant-right  at  Epworth,  whereby  men  on  leaving  their  holdings 
get  compensation  for  improvements,  3357-3361— Secoriiy  against  pauperism  under  ^ 
the  system  of  allotments  and  small  holdings  at  Epworth,  3363-3365. 

State  Loans: 

Evidence  in  approval  of  State  loans  to  local  authorities  or  county  councils  with  a  view 
to  the  acquisition  of  land  by  the  latter  for  sale  to  small  cultivators  ;  that  is,  provided 
the  county  rate  and  boroa6:h  rates  be  liable  for  the  risk,  so  that  the  area  of  risk  may  be 
as  large  as  possible,  Lard  Wantage  1759-1772.  1808-1812.  1848,  1849.  1919,  i9«o« 

Deprecation  generally  of  State  subudies  for  the  assistance  of  any  one  class  of  the 
community ;  opinion,  moreover,  that  an  advance  of  75  per  cent.,  as  in  Ireland,  is  loo 

much,  Squarey  3839-3862.  3870-3H81.  3910-3914-  3949-  3969-3983 Explanation 

that  witness  would  welcome  a  great  extension  of  small  holdings,  but  is  opposed  (0  Sule 

interference, 
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Report,  1889 — cantinued. 

State  Loa^s — continued. 

interference,  Squaret/  3867-3869,  3920-3923, 407 1-4075 Necesgityor prompt  payment 

by  holders  of  their  instalments  under  a  system  of  advances  from  the  otate,  ib.  4022, 4023. 

Examination  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  the  State  should  lend  money  at  the 
lowest  possible  rate  of  interest  for  the  purchase  of  small  holdings,  and  also  for  the 
erection  by  the  landlords  of  the  required  buildings ;  inexpediency  of  any  loss  by  the 
State,  Hughes  4095-4124. 

Conclusion  that  the  Legislature  can  best  intervene  in  the  creation  of  small  holdings  by 
the  grant  of  public  loans,  as  under  the  Ashbourne  Act,  to  intending  purchasers  on  as 
easy  terms  as  possible,  the  loans  to  be  repaid  over  a  lengthened   period,  Owen  4434- 

4436.  4450-4453.  4671-4685. Neglect  of  the  English  Government  to  foster  the 

agricultural  industries  of  the  country,  as  is  done  in  every  country  but  our  own,  Morgan 
5833. 

Desirability  of  a  plan  by  which  the  State  should  advance  a  portion  of  the  price  of  the 
land,  the  purchaser  paying  down  a  certain   proportion  as  security,   Littleton  6516, 

6517 Suggestions  for  remedying  the  difficulties  in  regard  to  unlocking  the  land; 

proposal  that  the  State  should  become  the  owner,  and  place  men  on  the  land  as  tenants, 

Johnson  6766-6825.  6842-6855 Proposal  that  the  necessary  funds  should  be  issued 

by  the  State  to  the  landowners  to  enable  them  to  give  the  required  facilities  for  sub* 
dividing  the  land,  without  the  intervention  of  the  local  authorities,  Punchard  7149- 
7 1 52.  7 1 82.  7240-72(1 6. 

Wrong  principle  in  the  advance  of  money  by  the  State  for  the  purchase  of  land  (but 
not  for  iis  improvement),  whether  by  large  or  small  owners,  Druce  7799-7806.  7834, 
7»35- 

Opinion  that  the  advance  of  Government  money  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  allotments, 
but  not  for  the  creation  of  small  holdings  ;  non-objection,  however,  of  witness  to  the 

latter,  Ross  8432-8444.  8544-8552 Non-obiection  to  the  advance  of  public  money 

in  connection  with  small  holdings  if  the  purchaser  pays  down  part  of  the  money  as 
security;  belief,  however,  that  in  Scotland  anything  like  the  Ashbourne  Act  would  be 
useless.  Sir  G.  Campbell  ^-ji/^^  8715. 

See  also  Ashbourne  Act. 

"  Statesmen'^  {Cumberland  and  Westmoreland).  Great  reduction  in  the  number  of  **  states- 
men" in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  these  small  freeholders  having  sold  their  pro- 
perties to  large  landowners  in  good  times,  Arnold  421-425. 

Stock  (Horses,  Cows,  Sheep,  and  Pigs).  Statistics  and  calculations  as  to  the  much  larger 
number  of  horses,  cows^  sheep,  and  pigs  per  acre  on  farms  under  100  acres  than  on  larger 

farms,  Collings  667,  668 Large  amount  of  stock  on  small  holdings  further  adverted 

to,  witness  reiterating  that  there  are  in  proportion  more  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  pigs 

on  fartiis  under  than  over  100  acres,  fi.  802,  803.  825-829.  968  et  seq. Consideration 

of  exceptions  taken  to  witness'  conclusions  as  to  the  greater  relative  number  of  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  pigs  on  the  smaller  than  the  lai-ger  farms,  ib.  920,  921.  968  et  seq. 
1015,  1016. 

Opinion  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  eive  the  local  authority  at  present  power  to 
advance  money  for  the  purchase  of  stock  or  £r  starting  a  man  in  his  farm,  Dodd  5621- 
5624. 

Explanations  in  connection  with  returns  of  the  number  of  horses,  cattle,  shee|>,  and 
pigs  on  holdings  of  different  sizes  in  England ;  more  horses,  cows,  and  pigs  on  small 

than  on  large  farms,  Druce  7481-7485.  7622-7520,  7605-7607.  7813-7815 Great 

improvement  in  the  breeds  of  stock  due  mainly  to  the  large  farmers,  U>.  7496,  7497* 

Paper,  supplied  by  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  showing  the  number  of  horses^  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs  in  each  class  of  holding,  App.  497. 

Statement  showing  the  increase  or  decrease  of  live  stock  on  groups  of  holdings  in 
England,  as  between  the  years  1875  and  1885,  App.  505. 

SulhDivision  of  Holdings.     Full  power  proposed  to  be  exercised  by  the  local  authority  in 

the  matter  of  subdivi^on,  Collings  767,  768 Expediency  of  maintaining  a  continuous 

cultivating  ownership  without  any  power  of  subletting  or  subdivision,  ib.  819,  820. 

837-839 Suggestion  hereon  that  the  holding,  when  dealt  with  by  will,  must  be  left 

to  one  person,  ib.  1 157- 1 160. 

Exorbitant  rents  apprehended  if  there  were  a  great  number  of  small  owners,  with  full 
powers  as  to  subletting;  restriction  required  on  this  point,  Ripley  2412-2418.  2586 
Expediency  of  a  restriction  upon  the  reconsolidation  of  small  holdings,  alter  crea- 
tion through  the  local  authorities^  Holman  3175-3181;  Hughes  423^4244.  4326- 
4328. 

Consideration  of  the  objection  that  under  a  system  of  loans  to  small  owners  the  land 

might,   in   course  of  time,  be  again  aggregated  into  lai|^  holdings  or  be  sublet  to 
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Sub-Division  of  Holdings — contiDued. 
new  occupiers,  Owen  4525-4540        Concurrence  in  the  proposal  to  prevent  any  snb- 
letting,  sabdiyiston,  or  oongolidation  of  the  small  boldinj^^s  created  by  tbe  Bill ;  belief 
that  the  local  authority  would  do  its  duty  in  respect  ofany  infringement  of  the  law, 
G.  Jones  9523-953  »•  9669»  956o. 

Succession  Duties.  Advocacy  of  a  graduated  succession  duty  upon  inheritance  as  one 
means  of  checking  large  accumulations  of  land  under  one  ownership,  Arnold  306-309. 
506-51 1. 

Suffolk.  Examination  as  to  the  existing  system  and  extent  of  small  holdings  in  East 
"SufTolk ;  conclusion  that  the  tendency  of  late  is  to  increase  the  number,  J.  A.  Smith 
7339-7363.  737 » -7394- 

SupplV  and  Demand: 

Great  and  growing  desire  of  the  rural  classci^  for  the  possession  of  small  holdings, 

Collings  6 General  demand   for  small  holdings,  16.  78a Other  classes  besides 

agriculluial  labourers  among  whom  there  is  a  demand  for  small  holdings ;  doubt  as  to 
this  demand  being  met  to  any  appreciable  extent,  ib.  806-808.  818. 

Admission  that  if  there  were  a  larger  supply  of  land  in  the  market,  and  the  cost  of 
transfer  cheapened.,  there  would  still  be  a  slight  tendency  towards  the  absorption  of  land 
by  large  capitalists,  but  that  under  reformed  laws,  land  would  be  purchased  by  those 
who  could  make  the  besi  economic  use  of  it,  Arnold  205,  206.  393,  394.  462-464.  481- 

496 Increased  desire  on  the  part   of  the  landlords   to   grant  allotments,  but  not 

small  holdings,  ib.  465-472. 

Statement  to  the  effect  that  in  witness*  experience  there  is  yery  little  demand  for  small 
agricultural  ownerships,  though  there  is  a  demand  for  small  tenancies;  difficulty  in  the 
former  case  thiough  the  additional  annual  payments  or  instalments  of  purchase  money. 

Pell  1225-1235,  1240,   1241.   1419-1423.  1451-1456 Experience  of  witness  to  the 

effect   that  there  is  no   uusatisfied   demand    for   small   holdings,  and  that  compulsory 

powers  are  unnecessary  and  inexpedient,  ib.  \^^\  etseq. No  applications  have  been 

made  to  witness  for  the  purchase  of  small  holdings.  Lord  Wantage  1655. 

Inexpediency  of  too  many  small  holdings  in  the  same  locality,  though  in  every  parish 
there  should  be  facilities  for  agricultural  labourers  and  others  to  obtain  them  to  a  limited 

extent,  Ripley  2383,  2384.  2516-2518 Conclusion  that  a  per-centage,  though  a  small 

one,  of  lural  and  village  populations  would  find  means  to  acquire  small  holdings  if  uided 

thereto  by  the  local  authorities,  ib.  2587-2593 Great  demand  among  labouring  men 

in  witnes.^'  district,  Warwickshire,  for  land  to  be  hired;  growing  desire  to  purchase, 
Holman  28t)O-2807.  2934-2942.  2917-2951.  2997-2999.  3004-3006.  3*32-3135- 

Instances  of  large  areas  in  this  country  having  been  bought  as  a  i^peculation  for  con- 
version into  small  holdings;  results  in  this  and  other  cases  as  regards  the  prices  obtained, 

Squurey  3819,  3820.  4036-4043 Result  of  witness'  experience  as  a  director  of  the 

Small  Farms  Company  that  there  is  no  great  demand  in  England  for  small  freeholds, 
whilst  the  landowners  are  now  perfectly  ready  to  sell  sufficient  land  for  meeting  any 
demand  that  may  arise  without  State  intervention,  ib.  3826-3862.  3915-3923.  4005- 

4015.   4048-4053.    4076-4078 Instances  of   the    cultivating    tenants    having    to 

compete  with  outsiders  when  the  farms  are  put  up  for  sale;   obstacle  thereby  to  the 

former  becoming  freeholders,  Hughes  4321-4324 Demand  for  small  holdings  far  in 

excess  of  the  supply;  that  is,  as  tenants  rather  than  owners,  though  many  would 
doubtless  avail  themselves  of  facilities  to  purchase,  Owen  4377-4387.  4433.  4493-4506. 

45^0-4524 Statement  that  any  amount  of  land  can  be   bought  in  Englaind  in  large 

quantities,  but  very  little  in  small  quantities,  Morgan  5904-5907. 

Very  great  demand  to  rent  small  holdings  of  a  suitable  character ;  belief  also  that  if 
facilities  were  afforded  the  demand  to  purchase  them  would  also  be  very  great,  Fyffs 

6076 Instance  in  which  witness  advertised  a  small  farm  of  his  own  of  tairty^three 

acres,  and  within  three  days  be  had  applications  from  twenty-three  persoiis,  ib.  6076. 

6271-6275 Explanation  as  to  the  difficulties  in  estabhshmg  small  holdings  at  the 

present  time ;  considerable  desire  on  the  part  of  the  labourers,  notwithstanding  these 
difficulties,  to  obtain  small  holdings.  Smith  6364-6376.  6380-6385. 

Oreat  demand  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Long  Sutton  for  small  holdings;  there  is  quite 

a  land  hunger  in  the  district,  J^hisson  6757-6765.  6837-6841 Consioerable  difficulties 

which  exist  in  regard  to  obtaining  land  for  small  holdings  in  the  district ;  tendency  to 
increase  the  size  of  farms  rather  than  to  encourage  small  holdings,  t&.  6760-6765. 
6908-6910. 

Conclusion  that  farms  of  all  sizes  are  required,  and  are  now  to  be  had,  without 
artificial  legislation,  Druce  749^-7500.  7617-7619.  7649-7656.8008-8019.8029-8053 

Practice  of  farmers  who  as  owners  have  sold  their  hoMings,  not  to  take  other 

(arms ;  outside  competition  for  the  farms  sold,  ib.  7630-7635 Several  instances  of 

landlords'  estates  being  sold  in  lots  for  nnall  holdings,  ib^  7657-7670* 
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Supply  and  Demand— conimued. 

Examination  in  further  support  of  the  conclusion  that  under  existing  laws  a  sufficient 
number  of  small  holdings  are  available  to  meet  the  natural  demand^  and  that  landowners 
tire  quite  ready  to  sell  to  small  purchasers  at  a  fair  price^  Druce  8003-8053, 

Conclusion  that  in  addition  to  giring  advantages  to  those  already  aUe  to  pay  the 
required  proportion  to  become  small  holders,  the  proposed  Bill  would  open  up  a  new 

caieer  to  the  rising  generation  in  rural  districts,  Reid  8650-865^.  8672-8675 Great 

demand,  in  counties  where  commons  exist,  for  allotments,  the  demand  for  ownerships 
being  considerably  less,  Birkett  8972-8.Q74. 

Belief  that  in  Scotland  there  would  be  a  demand  10  rent  lands  from  the  local  autho- 
rities^ and  some  desire  to  purchase  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  towns,  Alex' 

ander  9078  et  seq, Statement  that  there  is  a  very  great  demand  among  the  labourers 

of  Perthshire  for  small  holdings  both  in  the  town  and  country  districts,  but  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  them  ;  feeling  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  paying  a  little 
more  to  be  owner  than  to  the  tenant,  Duncan  9169-9180.  9250-9255. 

See  also  Axholme,  Isle  of,        Lincolnshire.        Minster  LovelL         Number  of  Small 
Holdings.  Ownerships    or    Tenancies.  Scotland.  Size    of   Holdings. 

Snuill  Farm  and  Labourers^  Company.         Sub-Division  of  Holdings.         Transfer 
of  Land. 

T. 

Technical  Education  {Rural  Schools).  Great  advantage  if  technical  agricultural  education 
were  given  in  the  rural  schools,  Ripley  2594-2597. 

Thrift.  Decided  encouragement  to  thrift  under  a  system  of  small  holdings,  CoUings 
778;  Ripley  2590-2593;  //(>/ma»  3166-3169.  3174.  3182-3184 — —Favourable  opinion 
as  to  the  character  of  the  smaller  tenants  in  respect  of  industry  and  thrift ;  assertion  that  the 
smaller  farms  are  worked  better,  in  proportion  to  the  larger  holdings,  jBuftreflf  5104-5109. 
Prejudicial  effisct  of  loans  from  the  rates  as  regards  the  independence  of  the  agticultural 
classes  and  habits  ofthrift  and  industry,  Druce  7452,  7453.  7461,  7462.7556-7560.  7599- 
7604,  7833.  796«-7969.« 

Tithes.     Suggestion  for  the  redemption  of  tithes  by  the  surrender  of  portion  of  the  land, 

which  might  be  converted  into  small  holdings,   CoUings  728 Full  powers  of  the 

Ecclesiastical    CommissionerR    in    dealing    with    tithes    and    with    their    redemption, 

Porter  2788-2795 Very  heavy  tithes  upon  part  of  witness'  holding,  Wimpenny  3449- 

3462- 

Title.  Impossibility  of  having  simplicity  of  title  upon  the  52,000,000  acres  of  settled  land 
under  the  present  condition  of  the  law,  Arnold  209— -Disagreement  of  witness  with  the 
proposal  ii)  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Bill  that  there  shall  be  three  kinds  of  titles ;  deaire 
that  in  every  case  with  which  the  register  deals  there  shall  be  an  indefeasible  title,  ih. 

297-302 Instance  of  the  great  want  of  simplification  of  title.  Lord  Wantage  1757 

Bequirement  of  only  forty  years'  title,  instead  of  sixty,  whilst  deeds  have  been  much 
shortened,  Druce  7443 See  also  Registration^  ^c.        Transfer  of  Land. 

Towns.  Probability  that  in  Birmingham,  Leicester,  and  other  towns,  the  local  authority 
nught  succeed  better  than  in  country  districts  in  tlie  creation  of  small  freeholds.  Pell 
1263-1275. 

Towyn  District.    See  Merionethshire. 

Transfer  of  Land.     Reference  to  the  difficulties  and  expense  of  land  transfer  as  a  great 

barrier  to  the  creation  of  small  holdings,   CoUings  64,  65 Decided  approval  of  the 

transfer  of  land  being  cheapened  in  the  interest  of  owners  as  well  as  purchasers^  Pell 

1455-1457 Strong  approval  of  a  multiplication  of  small  landowners;  facility  and 

economv  in  the  transfer  of  land  being  esaential  for  this  purpose,  L^rd  Wantage  1665- 
1668.  1746-1758.  1811-1817. 

Difficulty  generally  as  to  the  sub-division  of  land  on  account  of  the  great  expense  and 
delay  of  transfer;  amended  legislation  in  contemplation,  iSovoinry  374 1«-3747*  4024- 
4031.  4058-4061— Entire  approval  of  a  system  of  transfer  of  land  similar  to  that  which 
exists  in  some  of  the  colonies  and  in  America  ;  strong  feeling  that  there  should  be  in 
this  country  a  simplification  of  transfer,  Bidwell  53i0-63dl* 

More  moderate  costs  now  charged  in  the  conveyance  of  small  bokltngs  to  purebaaers  ; 
special  reference  hereon  to  the  Isle  of  Axbokne,  Druce  7437,  7438.  7443-7446.  8008 

Restrictions  imposed  upon  amall  holders,  m  regards  mortgaging,  8ce.,  by  Mr.  Jesse 

CoHings'  Bill;  opinion  that  wnder  that  Bill  the  transfer  of  land  can  be  acomplished 
without  much  legal  expense,  which  is  a  very  .important  advantage,  Reid  8589^-8594. 
«676,  8677. 

S<ef  also  Registration^  ifc.        Settlement,  ffc. 
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U. 

Unearned  Increment.  Proposal  that  the  local  authority,  having  obtained  possession  of  the 
land,  should  be  compelled  to  sell  it  in  small  freeholds,  and  that  the  unearned  increment 
should  be  obtained  hj  a  payment  in  the  form  of  a  succession  duty  upon  the  capital  value 

of  the  land,  Arnold  278-280.401.504,505 Consideration  of  the  question  ofuneamed 

increment,  and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  occnpyinsr  owner  or  the  local 
authority  should  be  entitled,  Co/Ztny*  587-592.  788-801— — Desirability  of  the  unearned 
increment  going  to  the  community  rather  than  to  individuals ;  doubt,  however,  as  to 
whether  the  terms  of  the  Allotment  Act  with  guaranteed  perpetuity  of  tenure  at  a  jost 
rent  added,  would  satisfy  the  Scotch  peasant,  who  wants  a  freehold,  Haldane  82oo«82i4. 
8247  etseq. 

United  States.     Tendency  to  smaller  farms  in  the  States,  Co/?tffj^«  1033-1041 Difficulty 

in.  applying  to  this  country  the  homestead  law  in  force  in  the  States,  ib.  1631-1634. 

University  College  (Oxford).  Information  with  regard  to  the  chH racier  of  the  property 
owned  by  University  College  ;  the  average  size  of  the  individual  allotments  lee  by  the 
College  has  increased  from  one  and  a-quarter  to  two  acres,  Fyffe  6139-6148.  6207- 
6210— —Statement  that  at  Linton  (Yorknhire)  the  property  of  the  College  is  not  leased 
but  held  on  annual  rents;  disinclination  of  the  College  authorities  to  disturb  those  tenants 
whose  families  have  held  the  farms  under  tho^e  terms  for  hundreds  of  years,  ib.  6143- 
6148. 


Value  of  Land.    High  value  of  good  land,  CoUings  762-764 Great  fall  in  the  price  of 

bad  land,  but  not  of  really  good  land,  Pell  1334- 1336. 

Examination  as  to  the  powers  given  under  various  Acts  for  settling  the  valuation  and 
compensation  to  be  paid  for  compulsory  purchase;  desirability  in  these  valuations  of 

having  the  Income  Tax  returns  produced,  JOctdirf  5480-5496.  £043-5646 Importance, 

.  in  view  of  the  extension  of  municipal  life,  that  land   for  municipal  and  public  purposes 
should  be  got  at  a  fair  price,  ib.  5488,  5489. 

Vegetables.  Large  extent  to  which  vegetables  are  imported  from  countries  which  supply 
them  earlier  than  we  can  grow  them,  Craigie  5087-5089. 

See  also  Channel  Islands.        Production. 

Village  Committees.  Suggestions  for  a  system  of  village  committees  in  every  parish  for 
administering  the  scheme  proposed  in  regard  to  letting  the  land  in  small  holdings, 
Johnson  6853-6855.  691 1-6913. 

Voluntary  Effort.  Conclusion.as  to  the  entire  inadequacy  of  private  efforts  or  the  opera 
tion  of  companies  as  a  means  for  the  extended  creation  of  small  holdings  throughout  the 
country,  CoUings  166-170— Entire  inadequacy  of  voluntary  efforts  for  the  sub- 
division of  land  among  the  poorer  classes ;  illustration  in  the  case  of  witness'  company, 
though  its  operation  has  been  very  salutary,  Lord  Wantage  1756.  1845-1847. 1850- 
1 865.        See  also  Compulsory  Powers. 


W. 
Wales : 

Entire  dissent  from  the  views  of  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  adverse  to  small 

holdings  in  Wales,  CoUings  186 Great  obstacles  to  the  creation  of  smdl  holdings  in 

North  Wales,  the  landlords  being  unwilling  to  sell,  the  cost  of  transfer  being  great^ 
and  the  difficulty  of  borrowing  the  purchase-money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  being  con- 
siderable, Hughes  4083-4094.  4230-4233 Necessity  of  compulsory  powers  in  order 

to  create  additional  small  holdings  in  Wales  by  subdivision  of  the  larger  farms  ;  con- 
sideration of  objections  to  the  working  of  this  proposal,  ib.  4143,4144.4168.4226- 
4228.  428o-4293,i» 

Information  as  to  the  number,  size,  and  rent  of  small  holdings  in  the  Towyn  district; 
diminished  number  of  late  years  through  consolidation,  and  in  former  years  through 

inclosures,  Hughes  4146-4162.  4204-4212.  4223-4225.  4234-4253 Statement  on  &e 

subject  of  landlords  not  sub-dividing  their  estates,  and  providing  the  required  bnildiogs, 
it  being  difficult  for  them  to  raise  money  for  the  latter  at  moderate  rates,  ib.  4195-4203. 
4213-4222— Earnings  of  agricultural  labourers  in  witness'  district  adverted  to  in  con- 
nection with  the  prospect  of  their  becoming  small  fanners  or  freehofders,  ib.  4294- 
4312 — -—Prejudicial  effect  upon  small  farmers  when  deprived  of  sheep-walks  on  the 
mountains,  ib.  43 13-43 15. 
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Besult  of  witness'  experience  in  Wales  that  a  rent  of  abont  fio  /•  a  year  would  repre- 
sent the  holdiug  sufficieot  for  a  man  to  live  upon  in  the  case  of  ordinary  agricultural 

land,  Owen  4353-4366.  4409 ^Belief  that  in  the  case  of  hill  land  a  holding  rented  at 

about  20  L  a  year  would  suffice  for  subsistence,  ib.  4356-4358.  4409 Complaint  in 

some  districts  of  North  Wales  as  to  insecurity  of  .tenure ;  this  does  not  apply  to  Mont- 
gomeryshire, ib.  4391,  4392, 

Beference  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Doyle  before  the  Richmond  Commission  as  not  cor- 
rectly representing  the  state  of  things  in  Wales  in  the  matter  of  small  buildings,  Owen 

4410-4413.  4429 -Beneficial  working  in  North  Wales  generally  of  cultivation  by 

small  holders ;  great  importance  of  facilities  to  these  to  utilise  portions  of  mountain  or 

hill  land  in  connection  with  their  holdings,  ib.  4589-4603.  4637-4640 Satisfactory 

social  condition  in  tlie  hill-side  districts,  io./^GiQ,  4614. 

Evidence  in  strong  approval  of  the  maintenance  of  small  holdings,  witness  supplying 
sundry  details  as  to  their  satisfactory  cultivation  and  production  and  as  to  the  thrifty  and 
prosperous  condition  of  the  occupiers  or  owners,  T.  Janes  4697  et  seq. 

Explanation  that  in  Wales  only  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  surface  is  accounted  for  in 
the  Agricultural  Returns,  Cragie  4981. 

Variation  in  the  value  of  land  in  Wales  from  a  few  pence  to  a  sovereign  per  acre,  the 
selling  price  being  about  thirty  years'  purchase,  O.  Jones  9544-9548. 

See  also  Cardiganshire.        Merionethshire.        Montgomeryshire. 

Wantage,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  K.C.B.,  V.c.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Ownership 
by  witness  of  land  in  Berkshire  and  Northamptonshire ;  he  farms  largely  and  success- 
fully in  both  counties,  1643,  '644 Objection  of  the  late  Lord  Overstone  (from  whom 

witness  and  his  wife  inherit)  to  a  system  of  allotments,  1645,  1646 Encouragement 

of  allotments  and  small  holdings  by  witness  ;  large  number  of  allotments  upon  his 
estates,  there  being  also  some  holders  up  to  fifty  acres,  who  are  doing  well,  1647-1651. 
1654. 

Varying  practice  of  witness  as  to  the  provision  of  buildings  on  small  holdings;  economy 
in  their  being  erected  by  the  cultivators,  1652-1654.  1745.  1807.   1830,  1831.   1881- 

1883 No  applications  have  been  made  to  witness  for  the  purchase  of  small  holdings, 

1655 Stipulation  by  witness  as  to  allotment  holders  paying  rent  in  advance ;  this  is 

not  enforced,  1656.  1832.  1875-1878. 

^  Result  of  witness'  experience  that  the  old  class  of  yeoman  farmers  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  their  extinction  being  attributed  by  him  to  the  operation  of  free  trade ; 

belief  that  this  class  can  never  be  revived,  1657-1663.  1834,  1835.  1968-1970 

Strong  approval  of  a  multiplication  of  small  landowners,  facility  and  economy  in  the 
transfer  of  land  being  essential  for  this  purpose,  1665-1668.  1746-1758.  1811-1817. 

Explanations  in  detail  respecting  the  constitution,  objects,  and  operation  of  the  Small 
Farm  and  Labourers'  Land  Uompany  (of  which  witness  is  chairman) ;  particulars  with 
special  reference  to  the  Lamborne  Estate  of  the  company,  the  Cottenham  and  Histon 
Estate,  and  the  Foxham  and  Chippenham  Estate,  1669  et  seq.;  1818-1829.  1836  €f  seq. 
—  Information  as  to  the  financial  results ;  average  dividend  of  3  per  cent.,  1679-1702. 

1836-1840.  1887,  1888.  1950-1961 Very  limited  applications  to  the  company  for  the 

purchase  of  land,  tenants,  as  a  rule,  preferring  to  hire ;  statement  hereon  as  to  the  terms 
of  purchase  on  the  Lamborne  and  otner  estates;  the  arrangements  as  regards  cottages 
and  farm  buildings,  &c.,  1677  et  seq. ;  1836  et  seq. 

Importance  attached  to  ownership  of  small  holdings  as  a  great  stimulus  to  improved 

cultivation,  1705-1707.  1729-1731 Prejudicial  efltect  of  the  facility  of  mortgaging  in 

leading  to  the  diminution  of  small  holdings,  1732-1734— —Advantage  in  the  sm^er 
holdings  or  allotments  being  taken  by  village  artizans  and  tradesmen,  who  have  other 
occupations,  1735.  1905-1908.  1921-1924. 

Tendency  to  a  return  of  population  from  the  towns  to  the  country  and  to  the  re-creation 
of  small  holdintrs  if  there  were  additional  facilities  of  purchase,  1736-1740.  1746-1754, 
1 886— —Opinion  that  a  small  cultivator  will  produce  twice  as  much  per  acre  on  his  own 

land  as  a  large  farmer  produces,  1741,  1742.  1773-1785 Much  more  labour  put  into 

the  land  when  a  man  has  a  holding  of  his  own  than  when  he  is  hired,  1742-1744.  1778- 
1785*  194^9  1943 — ^Cheapness  with  which  buildings  af'e  put  up  and  repairs  carried  out 
by  small  cultivators,  1746,  1789.  1802,  1803.  • 

Gradual  migration  for  years  jmst  froxKi  the  country  tp  the  towns,  it  being  highly  expe- 
dient to  apply  legislation  for  preventing  any  further  depopulation  of  the  country  districts, 

1746^^^^.;  1866,  1867.  1965,  1966 Entire  inadequacy  of  voluntary  efforts  for  the 

sub-division  of  laud  amone  the  poorer  classes ;  illustration  in  the  case  of  witness'* company, 

though  its  operation  has  been  very  salutary,  1756.  1845-1847.  1850-1865 Instance 

of  the  great  Want  of  simplification  of  title,  1 757. 

Eyidence  in  approval  of  3tate  lo%ns  to  local  authorities  or  county  councils,  with  a 

view  to  the  acquisition  of  land  by  tb^  la^er  for  sale  to  small  cultivators  as  an  ezperi« 
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Wantage,  The  Right  Han.  Lord^  K.C.B.,  V.C  (Analysis  of  his  EY\deocey'*^onHmud. 
ment ;  that  is,  provided  the  county  rmte  and  borough  rate  be  liable  for  the  risk,  so  that 
the  area  of  risk  may  be  as  lar^e  as  possible,,  1759^177^*  1808-1812.  18489  1849.  ^919» 
igao-^x — Immense  yalue  attached  to  a  multiplication  of  small  freeholds  as  increasing  the 
Security  of  property,  1754.  1759.  1787.  1 834^'-'-^More  profitable  resulu  from  small  than 
from  large  holaings,  1778^1785.  1834.  1879,  i88o.  1884,  1885.  1940-1949. 

Suggestion  that  the  holdings  might  be  from  about  thirty  to  fiflty  acres^  there  bring 
considerable  quantities  of  land  suitable  for  subKHvision,  1786^1796*  i8o6.  i884*i99i 
•*-*-*-StAtement  to  the  efiect  that  on  a  holding  of  fifty  acres  all  the  required  building 

could  be  provided  throuieh  the  frediolder  for  about  100/.;  1797-^1 807,  1969*1964 

Eaually  good  quality  of  the  produee  of  small  as  of  large  farms,  1868-1870-1 — Profit- 
able production  of  milk  and  eggs  on  small  as  compared  with  large  farms,  1871.  1926- 

1 93 1  •  1 946"  >  949 Neeessity  of  suitable  land  and  conrenient  markets  in  order  to  grow 

frait  at  a  profit^  1873,  1874* 

Doubt  as  to  the  neoestity  of  auy  further  legislation  in  respect  of  compenaation  to 
tenanu  in  the  matter  of  fruit  trees,  buildings,  &c«,  which  tliev  have  prombd^  1909-1919 

Frequent  success  of  Scotchmen  as  smaJl  cultivators  where  Englishmen  would  fail, 

1925- 

Belief  that  local  authorities  could  raise  loans  and  administer  a  system  of  small  hold- 
ings, with  a  profit  of  four  or  five  per  cent,  1956-1959.  1967*— ^Question  whether  the 
system  of  a  perpetual  quit-rent  would  be  satisfactory  to  small  holders,  1972-1976—- 
Doubt  also  as  to  the  advantage  of  facilitating  mortgage  of  the  land  as  a  means  of 
enabling  tenants  to  provide  the  purchase  money,  1977-1 981. 

Warrackf  James.  (Analysis  of  his  Rvidenee.) — Explanations  in  detail  of  the  terms  upon 
which  witness  purchased  nineteen  acres  of  land  on  the  Lamborne  Estate  (Berkshire), 
the  provision  of  buildings,  the  mode  of  cultivation  and  amount  of  stock,  and  the  satis- 
£sctory  results  generally,  the  land  being  worked  entirely  by  himself,  1982  et  $eg. 

Former  experience  of  witness  upon  a  small  farm  in  Aberdeenshire,  where  he  was 
badly  used  by  the  landlord,  so  that  he  resolved  to  work  for  himself  in  future  if  he  could 
obtain  the  land,  2051-2054.  2134-2136,  2230-2232 Belief  that  land  in  Aberdeen- 
shire might  suitably  be  cultivated  by  small  holders,  though  the  climate  is  not  so  good  as 
in  Berkshire,  2227-2229. 

Waste  and  Uncultivated  Lands.  Very  large  area  of  waste  and  uncultivated  land  available 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  local  authorities ;  proposal  that  there  be  a  commission  of  inquiry 
as  to  their  extent,  character,  and  fitness  ror  reclamation,  Collings  692-707,  815.  1054- 
1064— «  Deprecation  of  the  conversion  of  waste  or  inferior  land  into  small  holdings, 

Standring  3272-3275.  3302.  3322-3324 Strong  opinion  that  any  person  should  have 

power  to  enter  upon  uncultivated  lands  for  the  purpose  of  cultiyation  on  condition  of 
paying  a  fair  price  ;  definition  of  the  exemptions  to  be  allowed,  Dodd  5557-5581.  5609- 
5620.  6716-5720.  5745. See  also  Dartmoor.        Inclosures. 

Wellingborough  {Northampton).  Acquisition  by  the  Wellingborough  Permanent  Allot- 
ment Association  five  years  ago  of  a  &rm  of  183  acres  on  l^tse,  at  a  rent  of  320/!  5  a  s 
year,  which  they  have  let  out  in  plots  of  from  ten  poles  to  seven  or  eight  acres,  (here 
.  bein^  about  200  holders.  Gibbon  3534-3543*  3651 Information  rjespecting  the  work- 
ing of  the  foregoing  arrangement  and  the  very  successful  results  achieved ;  gresl  vncmse 
of  production  whilst  the  farm  is  worth  about  1,000  L  more  than  it  was  before  sub-divi- 
sion, ib.  3644-3664-  3596-  3661-3659- 

Total  of  about  500  acres  of  allotments  and  small  holdings  around  Wellingborough; 

great  boon  if  there  were  5,000  ;  Gibbons  3550-3555.  3597  et  seq. Large  number  ot 

men  in  Wellingborough  who  could  utilise  holdings  up  to  thirty  acres,  ib.  3723-3726. 

Westmoreland.  Explanations  respecting  the  large  reduction  in  the  number  of  small 
holders  in  Westmoreland  during  the  last  100  years ;  sevisral  causes  of  this  reduction,  the 
tendency  having  been  against  sub-division  of  the  land,  Punchard  6925-6937.  ^52, 
6953.  6985-7007.  7093,  7094.  7221 Beneficial  results  on  the  whole  from  the  consoli- 
dation of  farms  in  the  county,  ib.  6938-6940.  6985-6994.  7135-7142.  7i9ft«72oo 

Absence  of  difficulty  in  letting  large  farms  when  they  become  vacant,  ib.  6942. 

Examination  as  to  the  general  character  of  the  farms  and  holdings;  large  extent  to 
which  farms  which  were  formerly  arable  have  now  become  mainly  pasture,  Punchard 

6943-6967.  6978-6996.  7095  et  seq.  ;  7 184-7 1 89.  7218-7221 Absorption  of  small 

holdings  in  the  county  due  to  economic  causes  and  not  to  legislation,  ib.  6964,  6965. 

Statement  that,  on  the  whole,  the  small  farmers  do  as  well  as  the  larger  ones;  excep- 
tional cases,  however,  where  the  small  holdings  are  as  productive  as  large  ones,  Punchard 

7o8i*-7o83.  7124-7128.   7271 Instances  in  which  small  farms  are  held  as  adjuncts 

to  other  employments,  ib.  7086-7091 Information  as  to  the  rents  per  acre  in  the 

county,  ib.  7153-7158.  7274-7278. 

See  also  Bective  Estate.        Inclosures.        Number  of  Small  Holdings.        *^  States- 
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fFilburtan.  Information  as  to  the  inclosure  of  the  parish  of  Wilburton  in  1847,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  waste  having  been  dirided  among  the  commoners  as  compensation.  Fell 
1199-1208.  1442-1450. 

Wimpennyj  George,  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Occupjation  by  witness  of  a  farm  of 
about  seven  acres  of  grass  land  at  Delamere  (Cheshire) ;  he  commenced  with  four 
acres  and  a  cow,  and  now  has  four  cows,  and  owns  about  two-and-a-half  acres,  for 
which  hs  paid  440/.,  having  borrowed  some  of  the  purchase  money,  3366-3392.  3410- 

3416.  3486-3/)  88.  3501 Explanation  respecting  the  higher  rents  obtained  for  small 

than  for  large  holdings  about  Delamere :  much  greater  demand  for  the  former,  3376- 
3382.  3396-3400.  3423-3428.  3437-3442.  346i-3469-  3479-3486. 

Satisfactory  results  in  witness'  case,  he  being  much  better  off  than  if  he  had  continued 
an  agricultural  labourer ;  success  also  of  the  majority  of  the  small  holders  in  the  district, 

3383-3395-  3417-3436-  3470-3478.  3486-3495 Entire  approval  of  farm  labourep 

and  others  who  have  saved  some  money  being  helped  by  the  local  authority  to  obtain 
small  holdings ;  objection,  however,  to  a  system  of  loans  out  of  the  rates  to  men  without 
some  capital,  on  account  of  the  risk  of  loss,  3401-3409.  3437-3446.  3456-3460.  3493- 

3511.  3519-3521 Conclusion  adverse  generally  to  compulsory  powers  in  the  matter 

of  small  holdings,  3401-3409. 

Profitable  results  from  damson  growing,  but  not  from  apples,  3447,  344^ ^®*'y 

heavy  tithes  upon  part  of  witness'  holding,  3449-3452 Absence  of  pauperism  where 

there  are  small  holdings,  3453-3455 Expenditure  by  witness  on  a  building  upon 

some  land  rented  by  him :  partial  compensation  received  upon  sale  of  the  land,  3483- 

3485*  3522-3526 Advantage  if  two  large  Crown  farms  at  Delamere  were  converted 

into  small  farms  upon  which  separate  families  could  live,  3512-3518. 


Yeomen,  Result  of  witness*  experience  that  the  old  class  of  yeoman  fiEumers  have  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  their  extinction  being  attributed  by  him  to  the  operation  of  free 
trade;    belief  that  thia  class  can  never  be  revived,  Lord  Wantage  1657-1663.  1834, 

1835.  1968-1971 Considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  yeoman  farmers,  owning 

from   100  to  300  acres;    causes  to  which  owing,  Druce  7413-7416.  7578-7583 

Opinion  adverse  to  any  increase  of  the  yeomen  class,  witness  preferring  the  position  of 
tenant  farmers,  tJ.  7578-7587. 

Young ^  Arthur.  Quotation  of  the  views  of  Arthur  Young  as  an  authority  against  small 
farms;  advantage  attached  by  him  to  ownership,  Druce  t^qt,  7611-7616.  7682-7688. 
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